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PERU  is  a  country  in  South  America,  situated  between 
3**  30'  and  21*'  28'  S.  laL,  and  between  65*"  and  81''  20'  W. 
long.    On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the 
souih  and  south-east  it  borders  on  Bolivia*    The  boundary- 
\\T\e  between  these  states,  at  the  most  southern  point  of 
Peru,  is  formed  by  the  small  river  Loa  (21*"  28'  S.  lat.) :  it 
fullows  the  course  of  this  river  for  several  miles,  when  it 
turns  eastward  till  it  reaches  the  western  edge  of  the  Andes. 
It  follows  this  edf(e  northward  to  the  mountain-pass  of 
Guaiillas  (17°  50'  S.  lat.),  whence  it  runs  northward  across 
the  plain  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  that  lake.    It  traverses  the  lake  in  a  northern  direction, 
which  it  preserves  till  it  reaches  the  eastern  chain  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes,  near  1 5°  S.  lat.    It  follows  this  chain  for 
some  distance,  and  then  runs  along  the  lateral  range  which 
branches  off  in  an  east-north-east  direction  between  the 
river  Tuche,  an  affluent  of  the  Beni,  and  some  rivers  which 
are  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Purus.     From  the  mouth  of 
ihe  river  Tuche,  the  boundary-line  between  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia runs  abng  the  Rio  Bern  to  its  junction  with  the  Gua- 
por^,  by  which  the  river  Madera  is  formed.    At  this  point 
commences  the  boundary-line  between  Peru  and  Brazil. 
This   line  follows   the  Madera  river  to  9°  30'  S.  lat :   it 
stretches  westward  along  this  parallel  to  the  river  Yavari, 
the  course  of  which  river,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Ama- 
zona?  forms  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  between  Peru 
and  Brazil.    The  Amazonas  is  the  boundary  between  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  from  its  junction  with  the  Yavari  to  the  town 
ufS.  Juan  de  Brancamoros,  south  of  which  place  the  river 
Cbuichupe  falls  into  the  Amazonas.    The  Chinchupe  sepa- 
rates both  countries  as  far  as  its  source,  from  which  the 
<iividing  line  passes  over  the  Andes  to  the  Rio  Tumbez, 
vhiih  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  in  3""  30'  S.  lat 

The  length  of  this  country  from  south  to  north,  along 
the  meridian  of  70^  in  above  1150  miles,  but  its  width  varies 
?reatly.  South  of  17''  S.  lat  it  hardly  exceeds  30  miles, 
iliiUt  near  10®  S.  lat  it  is  more  than  650  miles  wide.  Its 
4rra,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  considerably  exceeds 
^i>\OUO  square  miles,  being  about  two  and  a  half  times  the 
extent  of  France. 

Coast  and  Harbours, — The  coast-line  is  about  1500  miles 
in  length.  In  an  extent  of  1200  miles  this  coast  forms  only 
three  straight  lines,  which  meet  at  obtuse  angles,  and  are  not 
inierruptea  by  any  large  bays.  The  most  southern  line 
runs  south  and  north,  the  central  line  runs  nearly  south- 
east and  north-west,  and  the  northern  line  runs  north- 
nortb-west.  The  most  northern  and  most  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  coast  is  broken  by  bays  and  by  headlands. 

The  southern  coastrline,  which  runs  south  and  north, 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loa  (21®  28'  S.  lat.)  to 
.be  harbour  of  Arica  (18®  28'  S.  lat),  a  distance  of  210 
3iiles.  The  whole  of  this  line  consists  of  rocky  cliffs, 
larely  low,  and  occasionally  several  hundred  feet  high.  In 
a  few  spots  a  sandy  beach  lies  between  the  cliffs  and  the 
sea.  The  projecting  points  seldom  extend  a  mile  from  the 
mainland,  and  in  no  case  more  than  two.  They  also  form 
Kght  angles  with  the  coast,  and  as  they  occur  only  at 
distances  of  10,  15,  or  20  miles,  they  afford  no  shelter  to 
vessels.  A  few  small  rocks  lie  off  the  coast,  but  they  are 
low  and  too  small  to  protect  vessels  which  anchor  between 
them  and  the  shores.  The  soundings  are  irregular.  Boats 
P.  a,  No.  1103.  •^ 
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cannot  land  on  these  shores,  as  they  are  exposed  to  a  very 
heavy  swell  from  the  Pacific,  forming  a  dangerous  surf, 
which  can  only  be  passed  in  favourable  weather  by  boats. 
Landing  in  most  places  can  only  be  effected  by  baUoi,  In  all 
this  extent  of  coast,  fresh  water  can  only  be  got  at  three  places, 
the  rivers  Loa  and  Pisagua,  and  at  Arica.  The  water  of  the 
river  Loa  is  extremely  bad.  The  water  of  the  Rio  Pisagua 
is  good,  but  the  river  is  dry  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  water  obtained  from  the  weUs  is  bad.  At  Arica  the 
water  is  excellent.  The  onlv  harbour  is  that  of  Iquique, 
which  is  formed  by  a  low  island,  the  largest  that  occurs 
along  this  coast  Between  it  and  the  town  is  good  anchorage 
in  eleven  fathoms.  The  harbour  of  Arica,  which  lies  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  coastrline,  is  also  formed  by  a  low 
island,  called  Huans,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  there 
is  good  anchorage.  A  mole  runs  out  into  the  sea,  which 
enables  boats  to  lie  quietly  while  loading  or  discharging. 

From  Arica  (18®  28'  S.  lat)  to  Point  Carreta  (14®  10'),  a 
distance  of  more  than  460  miles,  the  coast  lies  east-south- 
east and  west-north-west.  Where  the  cliffs  come  close  to 
the  sea,  they  rise  from  50  to  300  feet  above  it,  and  the  waves 
in  some  places  break  with  great  violence  along  the  shore. 
Even  the  sandy  beach  is  frequently  interrupted  by  low  pro- 
jecting cliffs,  but  the  soundings  are  in  general  regular.  The 
projecting  points  are  usually  too  short  and  too  far  from  one 
another  to  form  safe  anchorages  and  to  break  the  swell  of 
the  sea.  Towards  Point  Carreta  a  few  inlets  occur,  which 
form  good  harbours,  though  even  here  the  landing  in  boats 
is  generally  difficult  and  sometimes  impracticable.  Fresh 
water  is  much  more  abundant,  and  may  be  got  in  several 
places.  The  first  harbour  which  occurs,  after  leaving  Arica, 
is  that  of  Islay,  the  port  of  Arequipa.  Cove  Mollendo  for- 
merly served  for  that  purpose,  but  it  has  so  changed,  that 
at  present  it  only  admits  boats,  or  very  small  coasting  ves- 
sels. Port  Islay  is  formed  by  a  few  straggling  islands 
which  lie  off  Point  Islay,  and  is  capable  of  containing  twenty 
or  twenty-five  vessels.  The  ancnoraee  is  good,  but  the 
landing  extremely  difficult,  and  at  the  lull  of  the  moon  it  » 
sometimes  impracticable  for  several  days.  Point  Lomas, 
the  port  of  Acari,  lies  farther  west  and  is  an  open  roadstead, 
but  it  has  good  anchorage  in  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms, 
and  tolerable  landing.  Some  distance  farther  west  there 
are  two  good  harbours,  S.  Juan  and  S.  Nicolas,  with  excel 
lent  anchorage  and  tolerable  landing ;  but  the  country  about 
them  is  sterile  and  uninhabited.  Farther  west  is  the  Bay 
of  Independencia,  which  lies  between  Cape  Quemada  and 
Cape  Carreta,  and  is  protected  towards  the  sea  by  two  islands, 
Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Vieja,  of  which  the  latter  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  It  extends  1 5  miles  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  is  about  3^  miles  broad.  There  is  an* 
chorage  in  all  parts  of  this  spacious  bay,  the  bottom  being 
quite  regular  in  about  20  fatnoms.  It  may  be  entered  from 
the  south  by  the  Strait  of  Serrate,  between  the  island  of 
Santa  Rosa  and  Cape  Quemada,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  or  by  the  wide  opening  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity, which  is  called  Dardo,  and  is  five  miles  across  be- 
tween the  iiiland  of  Vieja  and  Cape  Carreta.  As  the  country 
surrounding  this  bay  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  it  is  rarely 
visited  by  vessels. 
The  coast  firom  Cape  Carreta  (U''  10'  S.  lat)  to  the  road 
I  stead  of  Lambayeque  (6^  46'  S.  lat),  a  distance  of  about 
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620  miles,  runs  north-north-west,  and  exhibits  a  much 
greater  portion  of  low  Randy  beach  than  is  found  farther 
south.  A  high  ground  invariably  appears  at  the  back  of  the 
low  shore,  in  some  places  rising  with  a  steep  and  in  others 
with  a  gentle  declivity.  In  a  few  places  the  high  ground 
is  six  miles  from  the  sea.  Where  the  coast  is  high  tlie  rocks 
are  frequently  low,  but  in  several  places  they  rise  to  100  or 
300  feet.  The  projecting  headlands  are  not  numerous^  and 
heiue  short,  ana  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  they  do  not 
afford  safe  anchorage.  Towards  the  south-eastern  extremity 
are  some  islands,  and  between  7^  and  10°  S.  lat.  some  inlets 
which  are  larger  than  commonly  occur  on  this  part  of 
Peru,  and  good  anchorage  is  found  in  them.  The  most 
southern  of  these  harbours  is  the  Bay  of  Pisco,  which 
is  between  the  mainland  and  a  row  of  islands  extend- 
ing along  the  coast.  The  most  southern  of  these  islands, 
that  of  Gallan,  is  2^  miles  long,  1  mile  wide,  and  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  North  of  it  are  the  Ballista  Islands, 
and  north  of  them  the  Chinca  Islands,  both  clusters  of  low 
rocks.  The  sea  about  these  islands  is  deep,  and  the  Bay  of 
Pisco  may  be  entered  safely  by  all  the  passages  thus 
formed.  The  most  southern  passage,  which  is  between  the 
island  of  Gallan  and  Point  Paracca,  is  generally  used ;  it  is 
ealled  the  Boqueron  of  Pisco.  Within  the  bay  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  12  fathoms.  This  bay  is  much  visited  by  ves- 
sels, as  the  surroundinff  country  is  rather  fertile,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  town  of  Pisco  is  considerable. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Cerro  Aiul  there  is  only  an  open 
roadstead,  with  bad  anchorage,  and  a  heavy  surf  constantly 
hreaking  on  the  shore.  The  bay  of  Callao  is  between  the 
vuast  and  the  island  of  S.  Lorenao,  which  is  four  miles  and 
a  half  long  from  south-east  to  norib-west,  and  a  mile  wide : 
its  highest  part  is  1050  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  bay, 
whioh  is  extensive  and  commodious,  has  good  anchorage ; 
it  is  usually  entered  from  the  north  round  Cape  Lorenio, 
X\\B  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  but  it  may  also  be  en- 
tered by  the  Boqueron,  a  atrait  between  Cape  Callao  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  Salinas  Bay,  on  the 
north  of  Salinas  Head,  which  extends  five  miles  into  the 
sea  from  south  to  north,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  affords 
good  anchorage,  but  it  is  seldom  visited.  The  bay  of  Sap^ 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Thomas,  is  small,  but  as  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  a  fertile  district,  it  is  much  visited  by  coaaters.  The 
port  of  Guarmey,  north  of  Point  Legarto,  ia  also  small,  but 
it  contains  good  anchorage  in  three  and  a  half  to  ten 
lathoms,  on  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  Firewood  is  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  is  exported.  Between  9*  and  10^ 
S.  lat.  there  are  four  comparatively  good  harbours,  Casma, 
Samanoo,  or  Huambacho,  Ferrol,  and  Santa.  That  of 
Saroaneo  is  the  largest  port  north  of  Callao,  being  six  miles 
long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  four  milea  wide. 
The  entrance  is  two  miles  wide.  Port  Ferrol  is  nearly  equal 
in  siso,  and  entirely  free  from  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  Both 
harbours  are  much  visited  by  coasters,  as  the  adjacent 
country  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  There  is  no  harbour 
farther  north.  Opposite  the  towns  of  Truxillo  and  Lam- 
bayeque  there  are  only  open  roadsteads  with  bad  anchorage. 

North  of  the  roadstead  of  Lambayeque,  and  between  it 
and  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  a  huge  promontory  runs  out  into 
Ihe  sea.  At  its  base,  between  Lambayeque  and  Point 
Malpelo  O*"  30'  &  lat.)  it  is  920  miles  wide,  and  iU  coast- 
line exceeds  300  miles.  Between  Point  Aguja  and  Cape 
Blanco,  the  most  proiecting  part  of  this  promontory,  the 
shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  rise  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation ;  but  near  the  roadstead  of  Lambayeque  and  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaauil  the  shores  are  sandy  and  partially  covered 
wiih  hrushwooa.  In  this  part  there  are  two  indentations, 
which  form  two  tolerably  deep  but  open  bays.  The  southern 
is  the  Bay  of  Sechura,  whioh  is  six  miles  deep,  and  at  its 
entrance,  between  Cape  Pisura  and  the  Little  Lobos  Island 
of  Payta,  12  miles  wide.  It  iso|)en  to  the  swell  of  the  sea, 
and  is  only  navigated  by  the  Indians  in  balsas.  The  Bay  of 
Payta,  which  is  farther  north,  is  ot  smaller  dimensions,  but 
it  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  is  more 
visited  by  foreign  vessels  than  any  other  harbour  exeept 
Callao. 

As  the  heavy  surf  occasioned  by  the  swell  of  the  Pacific 
renders  landing  with  boats  always  dangerous,  and  often 
impracticable,  balnn  are  used  along  this  coast  These  balsas 
differ  in  materials  and  form  on  t Ira  different  parts  of  the 
ooast  In  Chile  and  the  southern  coast  of  Peru  the  balsa  is 
a  kind  of  sea-balloon,  consisting  of  seal-skins  made  air- 
t2ght»  and  inflated  like  a  bladder :  they  are  so  light  that  they 


float  over  the  heaviest  surf  without  danger.  Two  of  these 
bladders  are  fastened  together,  and  a  sort  of  platform  made 
of  cane  is  fixed  on  them.  These  balsas  hold  from  two  to 
three  persons.  The  balsa  of  the  northern  coast  of  Peru  is  a 
raft  consisting  of  nine  logs  of  the  cabbaee-palm  secured 
together  by  lashings,  with  a  platform  raised  about  two  feet, 
on  which  the  goods  are  placed.  They  are  employed  for 
coasting  alon^  the  shore,  and  have  a  lug  sail,  which  is  most 
used  in  landmg.  The  wind  being  along  the  shore  enables 
them  to  run  through  the  surf  and  on  the  beach  with  ease 
and  safety.  At  Lambayeque,  where  the  surf  is  very  heavy, 
a  kind  of  balsa  is  used  called  cabalUio:  it  consists  of 
bundles  of  reeds  fastened  together  and  turned  up  at  the 
bow.  Being  very  light,  it  is  thrown  on  the  top  of  the 
surf  upon  the  beach,  and  the  fishermen  who  use  them  jump 
off  and  carry  them  on  their  shoulders  to  their  huts.  It 
seems  that  each  bay  or  road  has  its  peculiar  balsa. 

Surface,  Soil,  Climate,  and  Agricultural  Productions, — 
As  Peru  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  mountain-masses  of 
the  Andes  which  lie  between  15**  and  5**  S.  lat.,  together 
with  the  countries  on  both  declivities  of  the  chain,  it  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  different  regions.  The  country 
between  the  chain  and  the  Pacific  is  called  Lot  Valles,  and 
that  included  between  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Andes,  Mon- 
taiia.  The  region  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  and 
the  plains  contiguous  to  it  are  not  designated  by  a  necu- 
liar  denomination ;  they  may  be  conveniently  ealled  the 
Eaetem  Region. 

I.  The  country  between  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific  varies  in  width  from  15  to  50  miles,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  It  has 
a  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  lies 
contiguous  to  the  range,  on  an  average  between  8000  and 
10,000  feet,  and  from  this  elevation  it  slopes  towards  the  sea 
with  a  very  irregular  surfkce.  Where  it  approaches  the 
shores  it  is  still  in  many  parts  firom  1600  to  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  but  in  other  places  it  is  less  than  500  feet. 
This  irregularly  inclined  plain  is  furrowed  by  a  number  of 
depressions  running  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea  with  a  rapid 
slope.  As  the  adjacent  high  lands  frequently  rise  1000  feet 
above  them,  these  depressions  are  appropriately  called  Los 
Vallee,  or  the  Vales.  They  are  traversed  by  rivers,  many 
of  which  are  dry  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  only  a 
few  preserve  a  running  stream  all  the  year  round.  As  it 
never  rains  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  region,  vegetation 
and  agncultuie  do  not  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation. 
The  narrow  strips  along  the  rivers  are  cultivated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supply  of  water,  lliough  the  upper  course  of 
the  rivers  is  extremely  rapid,  few  of  them  enter  the  sea,  but 
are  either  lost  in  shallow  lagoons  or  filter  through  the  sand 
which  is  invariably  found  near  their  mouth.  The  uplands 
which  separate  the  valleys  from  one  another  are  covered 
with  a  fine  loose  sand,  through  which  in  many  parts  the 
rocks  protrude,  either  in  the  form  of  isolated  mountains,  or 
more  freauently  in  ridges  several  miles  long.  These  uplands 
are  complete  deserts ;  neither  beasts,  birds,  nor  reptiles  aro 
ever  seen  on  them,  and  they  do  not  produce  a  single  blade 
of  vegetation.  No  stranger  can  travel  from  one  vale  to  an- 
other without  a  guide,  the  sand  being  so  loose  that  it  is 
raised  into  clouds  by  the  wind,  and  thus  all  traces  of  a  path 
are  obliterated.  On  account  of  the  great  heat  which  is  ex- 
perienced in  these  uplands  in  the  day-time,  and  the  clouds 
of  sand  which  the  wind  then  raises,  thev  are  usually  tra- 
versed by  night,  and  the  guides  regulate  their  course  by  the 
stars,  or  the  light  breese  which  always  blows  from  the 
south.  The  vales  are  most  numerous  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  firom  south-south-east  to  north-north-west, 
between  Lambayeque  on  the  north  and  Cape  Carreta  on 
the  south.  In  this  part  they  are  on  an  average  1 0  or  12 
miles  distant  from  one  another,  and  have  abetter  supply  of 
water  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Peru.  Where  the  coast 
runs  fh>m  north-west  to  south-east,  between  Cape  Carreta 
and  Arica,  they  are  less  extensive,  and  from  15  to  20  miles 
distant  horn  each  other.  Farther  south  they  are  very  narrow, 
and  occur  at  greater  intervals.  In  the  most  northern  dis- 
trict the  vales  are  more  extensive,  and  contain  considerable 
portions  of  cultivated  ground,  but  they  are  at  great  dis- 
tances from  one  another.  Between  Lambayeque  and  Se- 
chura the  desert  is  90  miles  across. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  very  mate- 
rially influences  the  climate  of  countries,  but  the  Pacific 
affects  the  climate  of  this  region  in  a  very  extraordinarv 
way,  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered. 
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Along  the  whole  ooAst  of  Peni,  south  of  Cape  Blanco,  a 
shower  is  never  experienced,  a  drop  of  rain  never  falls.  But 
for  nearly  five  months,  from  June  to  November,  the  sky  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  fog,  whioh  is  called  the  garucL    In 
the  morning  it  is  so  thick  and  close  to  the  ground  that  ob- 
jects at  a  moderate  distance  cannot  be  seen.    About  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  the  fog  rises  into  the  atmosphere,  but  does 
not  break  into  clouds.  Thia  fog  oovers  the  sun  so  eifectually 
as  to  intercept  the  rays,  and  the  disk  is  hardly  visible. 
Durini^  this  period  the  earth  is  constantly  covered  with  dew 
caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  fog*    This  dew  is  not 
heavy  enough  to  penetrate  the  thinnest  clothing,  though  it 
chanj^es  dust  into  mud,  and  fertilises  the  ground.    While 
\he  garua  covers  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  con- 
»titutes  their  winter,  the  higher  declivities  of  the  Andes 
enjoy  fine  weather  and  have  their  summer.    But  in  the 
month  of  January  the  rains  on  the  mountains  commence, 
and  they  last  about  three  months.    The  rains  occur  how- 
ever earlier  in  the  year  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
districts:   and  henoe  it  happens  that  the  rivers  in   the 
northern  part  of  Peru  are  full  at  the  end  of  January  or  the 
beginning  of  February,  while  in   the  southern  parts  this 
does  not  take  place  before  the  end  of  March. 

The  climate  of  Peru  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  supposed. 
In  summer  the  weather  U  delightfully  fine,  and  the  neat  is 
moderated  by  the  sea  and  land  breeses.  The  sea-breese 
generally  commences  about  ten  o'clock;  it  is  then  light 
and  variable,  but  gradually  increases  till  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  ihe  afternoon.  A  steady  breeze  prevails  until  sun-set, 
when  it  begins  to  die  away ;  and  soon  after  the  sun  is  down 
there  h  a  calm.  About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
h'ght  winds  come  off  the  land,  and  oontinue  until  sun-rise, 
when  it  again  becomes  calm,  until  the  sea-breese  seta  in. 
It  is  also  supposed  that  the  cold  current  which  runs  along 
this  coast  from  south  to  north,  and  the  temperature  of 
which  is  on  an  average  8^  lower  than  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  adjacent  coast,  may  contribute  to  mode- 
rate the  summer-heat.  During  the  winter  however,  that 
ia»  during  the  fogs,  the  air  is  raw  and  damp,  and  woollen 
clothing  is  then  necessary  for  the  preservation  ot  health. 
The  mean  annual  temperature,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
72%  the  maximum  82%  and  the  minimum  5d%  In  the 
day-time  it  varies  between  72^  and  77°,  and  in  the  night 
between  60^  and  63% 

The  prevailing  winds  along  the  coast  bbw  from  the  south, 
varying  between  south-south-east  and  south-west.  They  are 
seldom  stronger  than  a  fi-esh  breeze,  especially  along  the 
coast  south  of  Cape  Carreta*  where  calms  sometimes  set  in  and 
last  three  or  four  days.  Farther  north  they  are  stronger  and 
blow  with  greater  regularity ;  and  near  Cape  Blanco  they 
sometimes  blow  with  great  force.  In  winter  light  northerly 
winds  are  occasionally  experienced.  At  some  distance  from 
the  shores  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  south  and  south- 
east, and  with  greater  strength  in  winter  than  in  summer :  no 
thunder-storms  occur ;  lightning  indeed  is  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  thunder  is  never  heud.  Earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  destroy  the  towns  and  villages. 

We  do  not  know  at  what  elevation  above  the  sea-level  the 
rains  begin  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
but  as  travellers  observe  that  cultivation  and  vegetation  be- 
gin to  increase  at  the  height  of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  it  is 
evident  that  such  tracts  must  have  the  advantage  of  an* 
nual  rains. 

As  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Peru  does  not  much 
exceed  that  of  the  countries  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Spain  succeed, 
und  many  of  the  intertropical  products  do  not,  which  how- 
ever seems  attributable  rather  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  moisture  than  of  heat.  Indian  corn  is  generally 
cultivated,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  Indians 
and  lower  classes.  Rice  is  extensively  grown  in  some  of 
the  wider  northern  vales,  and  is  exported.  Wheat  succeeds 
only  in  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  valleys,  where  barley 
also  is  grown.  Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  generally 
cultivated,  also  mandioc,  yams,  and  bananas  to  a  smaller 
extent  The  sugar-oane  plantations  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, and  sugar  is  exported  to  all  the  American  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Pacific.  Most  of  the  fruit- trees  pe- 
culiar to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  succeed  well,  but 
those  of  England  are  not  common ;  and  walnuts,  pears, 
apples,  filberts,  and  almonds  are  imported  from  Chile. 
Vnies  grow  in  every  valley,  and  good  wine  is  made  in  several 
places,  as  at  Pisco,  Nasca,  andlc<^    There  are  olive-trees. 


but  they  do  not  supply  an  article  of  exportation,  the  con« 
sumption  of  olives  in  the  country  being  considerable.  There 
are  few  natural  meadows;  the  want  of  them  is  supplied  by 
the  cultivation  of  lucern,  which  has  spread  over  all  the 
valleys. 

The  soil  of  the  vales  consists  of  sand  mixed  with  vege- 
table mould,  and  does  not  possess  a  great  degree  of  fertility. 
As  it  is  cultivated  every  year,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
manure.  This  manure  is  obtained  from  the  small  rocky 
islands,  and  also  from  the  rocky  clifl^s  along  the  coast,  which 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  excrements  of  sea- fowls,  se- 
veral feet  thick,  which  appear  at  a  distance  as  white  as  snow. 
A  great  number  of  small  coasters  are  continually  employed 
in  conveying  this  manure,  which  is  cal led ^uano,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring anchorages,  where  it  is  bought  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil. 

II.  The  Mountain  Region^  or  Montana^  runs  parallel  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  20  to  50  miles  from  the  shores.  It 
comprehends  the  central  portion  of  the  Andes,  namely,  the 
northern  part  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  and  the  whole  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes.  The  Bolivian  Andes  consist  of  two  ele- 
vated ranges  running  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  from 
south -south-east  to  north-north-west,  between  20°  and  15° 
S.  lat.  The  eastern  chain  contains  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Andes,  the  Nevados  of  Iliimani  and  Sorata,  and  though 
the  western  does  not  attain  an  equal  elevation,  it  contains 
several  summits  which  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  valley 
enclosed  between  the  two  ranges,  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Desaguadero,  is  about  13.000  feet  above  the  sea- level.  I'he 
greatest  part  of  it  belongs  to  Bolivia;  only  about  one 
fourth  of  it  is  within  the  territories  of  Peru.  This  valley  is 
about  60  miles  wide  where  it  belonirs  to  Peru ;  the  climate 
and  productions  are  noticed  under  Bolivia,  vol.  v.,  p.  86. 

Between  14°  and  16°  8.  lat.,  the  two  chains  of  the  Bo- 
livian Andes  are  connected  by  a  transverse  ridge,  the  moun- 
tains of  Vilcanota,  which  do  not  attain  the  elevation  of  the 
eastern  Bolivian  Andes,  but  appear  not  to  be  inferior  in 
height  to  the  western  chain,  as  several  of  their  summits  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  The  limit  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion on  this  chain,  according  to  Pentlandf  occurs  at  15,800 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  mountains  of  Vilcanota  may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  boundary-line  between  the 
Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes. 

The  Peruvian  Andes  consist  of  two  chains,  whioh  run  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  Bolivian  Andes,  from  south-south'^ 
east  to  north- north- west,  and  may  be  oonsidered  as  their 
continuation.  The  western  range  runs  parallel  to  the  Pa- 
cific, nearly  north-west  between  15**  and  13°  S.  lat.,  and 
north-north*west  between  13°  and  5°  8.  lat.  It  is  a  conti- 
nuous chain,  without  any  break,  and  generally  rises  to  14,000 
or  16,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  only  a  few  of  its  summits 
rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  these  elevated  points  are  most 
numerous  at  the  southern  extremity,  where  the  chain  is 
connected  with  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota.  The  Nevado 
de  Chuquibamba  attains  nearly  23,000  feet  of  elevation,  and 
exceeds  in  height  the  famous  Chimboraso.  South  of  it, 
and  completely  isolated,  is  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  the 
summit  of  which  is  17,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  not 
always  covered  with  snow.  Farther  north-east  are  the  ele- 
vated summits  called  Cerro  de  Huando  and  Cerro  de  Parin- 
acocha.  South-east  of  Lima  is  the  Toldo  de  Nieve ;  between 
1 1°  and  1 1°  so'  8.  lat.  is  the  elevated  summit  called  La  Viuda, 
which  rises  to  15,968  feet ;  and  north  of  it  occur  four  other 
snow-capped  summits,  the  Altun  Chagua,  which  rises  seve- 
ral thousand  feet  above  the  snow-line,  and  the  Nevados  of 
Pelagotas,  of  Moyaputa,  and  of  Huaylillas.  The  las^men- 
tioned  summit  is  situated  in  7^  50'  ».  lat.,  and  north  of  it 
there  are  no  snow-capped  inountains  until  we  eoroe  toCbim- 
boTBSo(a°S.  lat.).  The  mountain-mass  north  of  the  Nevado 
of  Huaylillas  seems  to  desoend  to  an  average  height  o& 
9000  or  10,000  feet. 

The  eastern  chain  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  which  is  the 
continuation  of  the  eastern  Bolivian  Andes,  runs  in  its 
southern  part,  and  as  far  north  as  12°  30'  S.  lat.,  parallel  to 
the  western  Andes,  at  the  distance  of  about  100  miles.  It 
is  composed  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  snowy 
peaks*  which  terminate  with  the  Nevado  of  Salcantahi  (13" 
10'  S.  lat.).  Farther  north  it  sinks  much  lower,  and  north  of 
12°  30'  8.  lat.  the  chain  is  interrupted  by  two  large  rivers, 
the  Rio  Yucay  and  the  Rio  Apurimac  On  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Rio  Apurimac  the  Andes  again  rise  to  a  great 
elevation,  though,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  no  place  do  they 
ascend  above  the  snow-line.    They  gradually  approach  near 
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the  western  Andes,  and  may  be  considered  as  united  to 
theiD  by  the  elevated  table-tand  of  Pasco,  ivhich  is  situated 
between  1 1**  10'  and  lO""  30'  S.  lat  At  the  northern  side  of 
this  table-land  both  chains  again  divide,  and  run  parallel 
to  each  other  to  7°  S.  lat.,  where  the  eastern  chain  inclines 
to  the  east  of  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the 
banks  of  the  Amazonas,  at  the  famous  Pongo  de  Manseriche. 
Where  both  ranges  run  parallel,  they  are  hardly  more  than 
50  miles  distant  from  each  other,  but  near  5"  S.  lat.  they 
are  120  miles  apart.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern 
chain  there  are  a  few  snowy  peaks,  as  the  Paramo  de  Cara- 
calla  (near  7°  S.  lat.)  and  the  Paramo  de  Piscoyana  (south 
of5°S.  lat.). 

The  country  included  by  these  two  ranges  contains  four 
regions,  which  differ  materially  in  climate  and  productions. 
They  may  be  called  the  table>land  of  Cuzco,  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Jauja,the  tableland  of  Pasco,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Maraiion. 

The  table- land  of  Cuzco  extends  from  the  mountains  of 
Vilcanota,  its  southern  boundary,  to  about  12^  30'  S.  lat.,  or 
more  than  150  miles  f^om  south  to  north,  and  about  100 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  surface  is  very  uneven,  being 
traversed  by  several  ridges  of  broad-backed  hills  rising  with 
a  tolerably  steep  ascent,  and  running  from  the  south,  where 
they  are  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota,  towards 
the  north-north-west,  parallel  to  the  great  chains  of  the  Andes, 
which  enclose  this  region.  The  valleys  between  these  ridges 
are  usually  several  miles  wide,  but  their  surface  is  diversified 
by  low  eminences.  The  whole  region  declines  towards  the 
north.  The  town  of  Cuzoo  (13°  31'  S.lat.)  is  11,380  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
districts  south  and  west  of  that  place  are  more  elevated. 
But  the  rapid  course  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend 
northward,  shows  that  this  plain  lowers  rapidly  towards  the 
north ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Mantaro  it  probably  does 
not  exceed  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Th^s  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  agricultural  products.  In  the  most  elevated  districts 
south  and  west  of  Cuzco  the  only  cultivated  grain  is  the 
quinoa  (chenopodium  quinoa).  which  is  also  the  case  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero.  pSoLiviA,  vol.  v.,  p.  87.]  In  the 
parallel  of  Cuzco  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  Indian  com,  and  the  fruits  of  Europe,  but  the  last 
require  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  the  fruits  usually  met  with 
between  the  tropics  do  not  succeed.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  valleys  north  of  13°  S.  lat.  the  agricultural  products 
consist  of  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  yucas,  and  plantains. 
The  sugar-cane  succeeds  very  well,  and  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts^  but  not  extensively.  The  mountains  which  enclose 
these  valleys  are  covered  with  thick  forests,  but  trees  are 
scarce  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  and  in  some  of  them 
are  entirely  wanting.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  this  region,  except  that  th«:e  is  a  good  deal  of 
rain  all  the  year  round.  In  the  valley  of  Paucartambo  rain 
falls  300  days  in  the  year. 

The  Vale  qf  the  Rio  Jauja  extends  from  the  table-land 
of  Pasco  on  the  north,  about  100  miles  southwards,  between 
both  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  widest  part  may  be 
about  thirty  miles  across.  Its  descent  from  the  table-land 
is  very  rapid.  At  its  southern  extremity,  near  12^  30',  it  is 
probably  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Though 
this  valley  is  the  most  populous  district  of  Peru,  and  con- 
tains several  comparatively  large  towns,  our  information 
lespecting  its  climate  and  productions  is  very  scanty,  none 
of  the  modem  travellers  who  have  visited  Peru  having  di- 
rected their  steps  to  this^region.  We  only  know  that  the 
northern  districts  produce  abundance  of  wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  that  in  the  southern,  yucas, 
plantains,  and  mandiooca  are  cultivated,  and  that  the  sugar- 
cane and  tobacco  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  table-land  of  Piuco  has  lately  been  more  visited  by  tra- 
vellers than  any  other  part  of  the  interior  of  Peru,  the  Andes 
here  being  crossed  by  one  ascent  and  one  descent.  The 
ascent  from  the  Pacific  is  near  the  high  summit  called  La 
Viuda,  about  1 1*"  10'  8.  lat  and  76*'  30'  W.  long.,  and  the 
descent  is  north  of  the  C^rro  Pasco,  near  10^  30'  S.  lat  and 
75°  40' W.  long.  The  width  of  the  Uble-landfrom  south-west 
to  north-east  is  about  60  miles,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  enclosed 
by  ranges  which  rise  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  it.  Its  length 
cannot  be  determined,  as  the  mountain-masses  are  broken, 
towards  the  north-west  and  south-east,  by  numerous  river- 
courses,  and  do  not  constitute  a  determinate  boundary,  but 
sink  imperceptibly  lower.  It  is  the  highest  of  the  table- 
lands enclosed  within  the  Andes,  the   level  parts  being 


14,000  feet  aoove  the  sea-level.  As  the  snow-line  in  this 
part  of  the  Andes  seems  to  occur  about  15,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  surface  of  the  table-land  is  only  1500  feet  below 
it,  which  renders  the  climate  so  cold  that  it  would  have  re- 
mained uninhabited  but  for  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco,  which 
have  attracted  a  numerous  population.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  probably  does  not  exceed  40*,  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  Trondhiem  in  Norway,  but  the  climate  is  much 
more  disagreeable,  as  nearly  all  the  year  round  it  resembles 
that  of  the  month  of  April  at  Trondhiem.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  from  May  to  November,  the  nights  are 
cold,  and  at  sun-rise  all  the  country  is  covered  witn  hoar- 
frost, at  which  time  the  thermometer  indicates  32^  At 
nine  o'clock  it  rises  4*  or  5^  and  in  a  short  time  a  con- 
siderable de«i;ree  of  heat  is  experienced.  But  the  sky, 
which  is  serene  in  the  night-time,  is  soon  covered  with 
fogs  accompanied  with  a  strong  wind.  This  is  followed 
by  a  fall  of  snow  mixed  with  hail.  This  state  of  the 
weather  sometimes  continues  for  several  hours ;  but  at  other 
times  some  fine  intervals  occur.  In  the  afternoon,  storms 
are  frequently  experienced,  accompanied  by  frightful  thun- 
der ana  hail,  which  sometimes  cause  great  loss  of  property 
and  life.  In  April,  two  or  three  weeks  generally  pass  with- 
out storms  and  night-frosts.  In  the  winter,  from  November 
to  March,  the  weather  is  much  worse,  as  the  snow-storms 
then  last  for  weeks  together.  Even  when  the  sky  is 
serene  and  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  the  sun  looks  as  if  it 
were  eclipsed.  The  table-land  is  a  plain  divided  into 
a  considerable  number  of  smaller  plains  by  ridges  of 
low  hills  rising  a  few  hundred  feet  above  their  base. 
The  surface  of  the  level  parts  consists  partly  of  bare 
rocks  or  sand.  The  sand  is  partly  covered  with  peat  or  by 
swampS,  intersected  with  grassy  tracts,  which  serve  as 
pasture-ground  for  the  llamas,  which  are  kept  in  consider- 
able numbers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  ore  from  tlie 
mines  to  the  smelting-places.  A  great  number  of  lakes  are 
dispersed  over  the  plain.  They  are  very  deep,  and  are  the 
sources  of  some  of  the  latest  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  the  lake  of  Llauricocha, 
the  source  of  the  Maranon,  which  is  considered  as  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Amazonas.  In  the  southem  district 
is  the  lake  of  Chinchaycocha,  of  large  dimensions,  from 
which  a  river  issues  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Jauja,  and  consequently  one  of  the  greatest  affluents  of  the 
Rio  Ucayale.  Near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  is 
the  lake  of  Quiluaeocha,  whence  the  Rio  Huallaga,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amazonas,  issues.  Nothing  is  cultivated  on  this 
table-land,  not  even  the  auinoa. 

The  Vale  qf  the  Rio  Maranon  extends  from  1 0**  to  5*  S. 
lat.  The  southern  part  is  very  narrow,  the  river  running 
in  a  valley  so  contracted,  that  it  is  merely  a  wide  ravine. 
This  ravine  continues  to  about  8**  S.  lat,  where  it  gradu- 
ally enlarges  to  a  valley  several  miles  wide,  ana  more 
than  200  miles  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  valley  is 
probably  not  much  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  it  lowera  very  gradually ;  at  its  northern  extremity,  at 
the  Ponga  of  Rentema,  it  is  only  1250  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  lower  part  of  the  valley,  north  of  7*  S.  lat,  is  many 
miles  wide,  but  not  a  level,  as  several  ofl&ets  from  both 
chains  of  the  Andes  advance  some  miles  into  it  and  in 
several  places  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river.  This 
valley  is  by  far  the  hottest  portion  of  the  mountain  re- 
gion, and  the  vegetation  in  the  lower  parts  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  other  tropical  countries.  Wheat  is  only 
grown  on  the  declivities  of  some  adjacent  mountains.  In- 
dian corn,  mandioca,  plantains,  and  yucas  are  most  exten- 
sively grown  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
sugar-cane  and  tobacco  for  exportation.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  climate  of  this  valley  except  that  the  heat  is  very 
great  and  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  rains.  Though 
hardly  less  populous  than  the  vale  of  the  Jauja,  it  has  been 
little  visited  by  modern  traveUere. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  region  of 
the  tropical  productions  does  not  ascend  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  region 
it  rises  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet  probably  owing  to 
the  abundant  rains  which  fall  on  the  latter.  The  cultivated 
grains  of  this  region  are  rice  and  Indian  com,  and  the  other 
products  are  plantains,  bananas,  mandioca,  yams,  camotes, 
and  the  sugar-cane.  The  principal  fruits  are  grapes,  anonas, 
pine- apples,  papaws  (carica),  and  cherimoyera.  Above  this 
region  is  that  of  the  European  cerealia,  which  towards  the 
Pacific  reaches  to  10,000  feet,  and  in  the  valleys  to  12,000 
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feet  and  upwards.  The  grains  cultivated  in  this  re- 
^'on  are  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  com;  potatoes  and 
different  kinds  of  pulse  are  also  cultivated.  The  fruit-trees 
are  those  of  Europe,  among  which  the  peach  succeeds  best. 
Above  this  region  only  quinoa  and  barley  are  cultivated ; 
the  latter  for  fodder.  Potatoes  succeed  at  a  height  exceed- 
ing 13,000  feet.  There  are  no  forest-trees  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Andes  below  8000  or  9000  feet,  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  region  they  increase  in  size  and 
number  in  proportion  as  the  country  declines  in  height,  and 
the  lowest  districts  are  covered  with  nearly  impenetrable 
forests  of  lofty  trees. 

Several  roads  lead  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
intenor  of  the  mountain  region.  Six  of  these  roads  occur 
south  of  1 5^  20'  S.  lat.  These  roads  lead  from  Arica,  Are- 
quipa,  &C.,  to  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  and  are  named 
from  the  mountain-passes  through  which  they  lead.  The 
most  southern  is  the  Pass  of  Las  Gualillas  (17**  50'  S.  lat.), 
which  is  U,830  feet  high,  and  a  little  farther  north  (17^43') 
is  another  pass  of  the  same  name,  the  highest  part  of  which 
is  14.200  feet.  The  Pass  of  Chullunquani  (17''  18'  S.  lat.) 
is  15,600  feet  high.  The  lowest  and  most  frequented  pass 
in  these  parts  is  that  of  the  Altos  de  los  Huessos ;  it  runs 
at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  and  where  it  passes 
the  Andes  (16°  21'  S.  lat.)  it  is  onlv  13,573  feet  high.  The 
Pass  of  the  Altos  de  Toledo  (le**  2')  rises  to  15.528  feet,  and 
the  Pass  of  Lagunillas  (15"*  22'  S.  lat.)  to  15,013  feet.  The 
last-mentioned  pass,  which  is  the  most  elevated,  is  situated 
where  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota  join  the  Western  Andes. 
A  mountain-pass  leads  over  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota 
from  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  to  Cuzco. 
IVe  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  roads  which  traverse 
the  Andes  north  of  15  30'.  A  pass  leads  from  Lima  to  the 
town  of  Huancabelica,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  15,080 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Farther  north  is  the  pass  called 
Purtachuela  de  Tacto,  through  which  the  road  from  lima 
to  Tarma  passes ;  it  is  15,760  feet  high.  The  road  which 
leads  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land  of  Pasco  traverses  the 
Pass  of  the  Alto  de  Jacaibamba.  which  is  15,135  feet  high, 
and  also  that  of  the  Alto  de  Lachagual,  wHich  rises  to  15,480 
feet.  The  pass  by  which  travellers  descend  from  the  table- 
Jand  of  Pasco  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Huallaga  does  not 
exceed  14,000  feet,  and  runs  in  a  ravine  of  the  table-laud. 
A  roafl  leads  from  the  town  of  Truxillo  to  Caxamarca,  in 
the  vale  of  the  Maraiion,  which  in  the  Pass  of  Micuipampa 
is  11,604  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  Caxamarca  a 
road  leads  northward  to  Chachapoyas,  and  from  the  last- 
mentioned  place,  over  the  Eastern  Andes,  to  Moyabamba 
and  Tarapoto.  The  most  northern  mountain-pass  in  Peru 
occurs  near  5**  S.  lat.,  and  leads  over  the  Paramo  of  Guamaoi, 
where  it  attains  the  elevation  of  10,950  feet  above  the  sca- 
le veL 

III.  The  EcLStem  Region  comprehends  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes  and  the  adjacent  plains,  as  far  as  they 
belong  to  Peru.     It  is  the  least  known  portion  of  that 
country,  and  our  information  about  it  is  extremely  scanty, 
except  as  to  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga.     This  exten- 
sive valley  lies  east  of  the  vale  of   the  Maranon,  being 
separated  from  it  by  the  Eastern  Andes.    It  extends  from 
10°  30'  to  7**  30'  S.  lat,  about  350  miles  in  length.    The 
most  southern  part,  as  far  north  as  9°  30'  S.  lat.  is  narrow. 
In  this  part  the  descent  is  rapid.     Huanuco  is  about  9000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  but  at  9°  30'  S.  lat  the  valley  is 
probably  not  more  than  4000  feet  high.    At  this  place  it 
bes^ins  to  widen,  the  Eastern  Andes  receding  to  the  distance 
of  1 5  or  20  miles  from  the  river.  This  may  be  the  width  of  the 
valley  to  7**  S.  lat,  where  a  branch  ofthe  mountains  comes  close 
up  to  the  river,  and  as  high  hills  approach  also  on  the  east  close 
to  its  banks,  they  form,  near  6°  3o',  the  Pongo  of  Huallaga, 
at  which  the  valley  terminates  on  the  north.    The  country 
north  of  the  Pon;;^o  is  quite  level,  and  belongs  to  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Amazonas.    The  eastern  boundary  of  the  vale 
is  furmed  by  a  ran^e  of  hills,  which  south  of  9**  30'  S.  lat. 
probably  do  not  fall  short  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  between  7°  and  6^  30'  S.  lat.  rise  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, but  between  these  two  points  they  are  of  moderate  height 
The  soil  of  the  wider  portion  of  the  vale  is  chietiy  alluvial, 
and  as  it  combines  great  fertility  with  abundance  of  moisture 
and  a  great  degree  of  heat,  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
numerous  population.    At  present  however  it  is  thinly  in- 
habited, though  the  population  of  late  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased  considerably.     There   are   at  least  one  hundred 
Tery  rainy  days  in  the  year,  and  these  occur  particularly 


in  October  and  November.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  dry 
and  rainy  seasons  are  distinguished  as  in  other  countries 
showers  being  frequent  all  the  year  round.  The  heat  is 
zreat,  and  during  the  rain  it  is  frequently  oppressive.  The 
declivities  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  vale  are 
covered  with  thick  forests  of  tall  tree«,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  vale  itself.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  grown  in  the  southern  and  more  elevated  dis- 
tricts, whence  they  are  sent  to  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  In 
the  lower  part,  Indian  com,  two  sorts  of  plantains,  and  three 
sorts  of  bananas  are  cultivated.  There  are  also  plantations 
of  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cacao,  and  coca.  The  coca  is  an  herb 
much  used  by  the  Indian  population,  who  chew  it  with  a 
small  (quantity  of  lime.  Fruit  is  here  produced  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Peru.  There  are 
thirty-two  kinds  of  Aruit-trees.  Many  of  these  trees  hardly 
require  any  care  at  all.  There  are  eighteen  different  sorts 
of  vegetables. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  range  of  hills  which  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  vale  of  the  Huallaga,  and 
extending  from  their  base  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ucayali,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Pttmpa  del  Sacramento,  The 
term  '  pampa*  is  applied  in  South  America  to  level  plains 
destitute  of  trees,  and  hence  it  was  supposed  that  this  part 
of  Peru  was  of  this  description.  But  according  to  the  latest 
information,  this  country  is  covered  with  woods,  though  they 
are  not  so  dense  as  the  forests  in  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Hual- 
laga. The  surface  also  is  not  a  level,  except  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Ucayali.  At  some  distance  from  this  river  the 
country  is  diversified  by  numerous  eminences.  This  country 
extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Amazonas  to  the  Rio  Pachi- 
tea,  more  than  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  wiih  a  breadth 
varying  between  40  and  100  miles.  North  of  7**  S.  lat.  it  is 
a  dead  level,  and  forms  part  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Amazonas.  As  no  European  settlements  have  been  esta- 
blished in  this  part  of  Peru,  we  are  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  climate  and  productions.  It  does  not 
suffer  from  oppressive  heat,  as  the  thermometer  ranges  only 
between  75°  and  85®  when  the  sun  passes  over  the  zenith 
In  fertility  and  products  it  does  not  seem  to  be  inferior  to 
the  vale  of  Huallaga.  It  is  still  in  possession  of  the  native 
tribes,  of  which  a  small  number  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  country  extending  fiom  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rio 
Ucayali  to  the  river  Yavari,  which  separates  Peru  from 
Brazil,  is  entirely  unknown,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been 
seen  by  travellers  who  have  sailed  on  the  Ucayali  and 
Amazonas,  where  it  appears  to  be  flat  and  covered  wiih 
woods,  exactly  resembling  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento  in  its 
principal  features.  Some  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
rise  on  the  plain  between  74®  and  75®  W.  long. ;  and  north  of 
7°  S.  lat  they  are  called  the  Sends  Hills.  It  is  not 
known  whether  these  hills  extend  in  an  uninterrupted  chain 
south-east  and  then  southward,  until  they  join  the  eastern 
chain  of  the  Andes,  near  12**  S.  lat ;  but  this  is  the  direction 
given  to  them  in  our  maps. 

The  Pampa  del  Sacramento  extends  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pachitea.  The  country  which  extends 
south  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  from  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes  to  the  Rio  Ucayali.  is  likewise  entirely  unknown. 
According  to  information  collected  from  the  native  tribes 
that  live  in  this  part,  it  is  chiefly  covered  with  mountains, 
which  attain  a  great  elevation  near  the  Andes,  but  towards 
the  Ucayali  sink  into  hills.  The  country  along  its  banks 
seems  to  be  rather  flat ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  entirely  covered 
with  forests,  except  in  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains. 

Rivers, — ^The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Western  Andes  and  fall  into  the  Pacific  have 
a  short  course,  and  flow  with  great  rapidity.  They  are  also 
shallow,  and  have  very  little  water  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year ;  many  of  them  are  quite  dry  for  several  months. 
Accordingly  they  cannot  be  navigated  even  by  the  smallest 
canoes,  but  the  water  is  used  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  flat  tracts. 

All  the  large  rivers  of  Peru  originate  within  the  mountain- 
region,  and  all  the  waters  which  collect  in  it  are  united 
in  three  large  rivers,  the  Maranon,  the  Huallaga,  and  the 
Ucayali.  These  three  rivers  may  be  considered  as^the 
principal  branches  of  the  Rio  Amazonas.  The  Maraiion, 
which  is  eommonly  considered  as  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Amazonas,  issues  from  the  lake  of  Llauricocha  on  the 
table-land  of  Pasco,  and  runs  north-north-west  about  150 
miles  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  with  great  rapidity.  Ii|,this 
distance  it  descends  not  less  than  10,000  feet    It  then  flows 
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in  a  wide  valley  for  more  than  250  miles  to  the  Pongo  of 
Rentema,  and  in  this  valley  its  course  is  rather  gentle,  as 
it  descends  only  from  ahout  3000  to  1232  feet.  It  is  navi- 
gated hy  balsas  and  canoes.  NearTomependa  is  the  Pongo 
of  Rentema,  a  sapid.  From  this  place  the  river  turns  to 
the  north-east,  and  after  flowing  about  70  miles  in  that  di- 
rection, it  turns  to  the  east ;  aAer  a  course  of  70  miles 
more  it  descends  into  the  plains  by  the  Pongo  de  Manse- 
riche,  a  rapid  about  seven  miles  in  length.  Between  the 
Pongos  of  Rentema  and  Manseriche  the  river  runs  between 
lofty  rocks,  which  sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  feet, 
and  never  sink  below  40  feet  It  is  full  of  eddies  and  rapids, 
and  can  only  be  navigated  by  balsas.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Pongo  de  Manseriche  is  the  town  of  Borja  (in  Ecuador), 
fVom  which  place  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
not  more  than  seven  feet.  After  its  union  with  the  Hual- 
laga  and  Ucayali  its  depth  is  so  much  increased  that  it  is 
navigable  for  tlie  largest  vessels. 

The  Huallaga,  which  joins  the  Maranon  near  5°  S.  lat. 
and  76°  W.  long.»  rises  in  the  lake  of  Quiluacocha,  which 
is  also  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  south-east  of  the  lake  of 
Llauricocha.  It  runs  more  than  500  miles.  The  southern 
half  of  its  course  is  north-north-west,  and  the  northern 
half  north-north-east.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  full 
of  rapids,  which  however  may  he  descended,  though  not 
ascended.  These  rapids  cease  at  Juan  del  Rio,  south  of  9^ 
S.  laL ;  and  the  river,  though  rapid,  affords  an  easy  navi- 
gation as  far  north  as  8°  S.  lat.,  where  several  rapids  again 
occur.  There  are  no  rapids  between  7°  30' and  6**  40'  S.  lat 
Farther  north  occur  the  last  rapids,  which  render  the  river 
nearly  unnavigable  for  about  30  miles.  North  of  6^  20' 
IS.  lat  the  Huallaga  flows  through  a  level  marshy  plain  to 
its  junction  with  the  Maranon,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  size. 

The  Ucayali  brings  to  the  Amazonas  the  drainage  of  the 
mountain-region  situated  between  1 1°  and  15°  S.  lat  This 
large  river  is  formed  by  theiunction  of  the  rivers  Urubamba 
and  Tambo,  which  takes  place  near  9°  S.  lat.  The  Uru- 
bamba is  formed  bv  the  union  of  the  rivers  Paucartamba 
and  Quilabamba,  which  drain  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
table-land  of  Cuzco,  and  running  north,  meet  near  11®  30' 
S.  lat  These  rivers  are  too  rapid  to  be  navigable,  hut  the 
Urubamba  is  stated  to  be  navigated  by  the  natives.  The 
Rio  Tambo  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Apu* 
rimac  and  Mantaro.  The  Apuriroac,  which  drains  the 
western  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Cuico,  unites  with  the 
Mantaro,  which  drains  the  valley  of  the  Jauja,  and  in  its 
upper  part  is  called  Rio  Jauja.  [Apurjuac]  These  rivers 
do  not  appear  to  be  navigable.  The  Tambo,  which  is  formed 
by  their  union,  is  probably  navigable,  but  it  flows  through 
a  country  in  which  no  European  settlements  have  been 
formed.  Not  far  below  the  place  where  the  Urubamba 
and  Tambo  by  their  union  have  formed  the  Ucayali^  is  a 
(>reat  rapid  or  cataract  called  Vuelta  del  Diablo.  From 
this  place  downward  the  river  runs  above  500  miles,  first 
north-north-west,  and  afterwards  north-north-east,  and  no 
imi)edimeut  to  navigation  occurs  in  this  part  of  its  course. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  Among  its  chief  tribu- 
taries is  the  Rio  Pachitea.  This  river  originates  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  upper 
vale  of  the  Huallaga  on  the  east  near  10°  S.  lat,  and  runs 
first  east  and  then  north,  falling  into  the  Ucayali  near  8**  30'. 
As  nearly  the  whole  coiurse  is  free  from  impediments  to  na- 
vigation, it  has  been  supposed  that  it  might  be  used  as  a 
channel  for  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  eastern 
districts  of  Peru,  in  preference  to  the  Huallaga,  the  course 
of  which  is  interrupted  by  many  rapids  and  cataracts;  but 
as  the  banks  of  the  Pachitea  are  inhabited  by  native  tribes 
who  are  in  a  state  of  continual  enmity  with  the  whites,  it 
has  been  found  impoasible  to  establish  a  regular  navigation 
on  it. 

Productions. — ^The  trees  and  plants  which  are  objects  of 
cultivation  have  been  already  enumerated.  The  forests, 
with  which  the  mountain-region  and  the  eastern  country 
are  covered,  supply  several  articles  for  commerce  and  for 
domestio  use,  such  as  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  copaiva,  caout- 
chouc, and  several  kinds  of  resins  and  gum ;  also  various 
barks  and  woods,  used  as  dyes,  such  as  Brazil-wood,  log- 
wood, mahogany*  bark,  and  annotto.  The  indigo-plant  grows 
spontaneously.  Jesuits*-bark  is  met  with  in  several  places 
on  the  Eastern  Andes.  There  are  various  kinds  or  lofty 
trees,  useful  as  timber  or  for  cabinet-work,  as  mahogany 
and  cedar. 


Domestio  animals  are  far  from  being  abundant  in  Los 
Valles,  on  account  of  the  want  of  pasture.  There  is  a  eood 
supply  of  horses,  and  still  better  of  mules,  which  are  used  for 
the  transport  of  merchandise.  On  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Pasco,  and  in  other  mining  districts,  llamas  are  kept  for 
that  purpose.  A  llama  carries  about  130  pounds,  or  half 
the  load  of  a  mule.  Cattle  are  abundant  in  the  mountain^ 
region,  where  the  declivities  supply  extensive  pasture- 
grounds  ;  and  in  some  places  sheep  abound,  especially  where 
the  situation  is  too  cola  fbr  cattle. 

Nearly  all  the  wild  animals  peculiar  to  South  America 
are  found  in  Peru,  as  the  jaguar,  the  puma,  the  spectacled 
bear,  sloths,  armadillos,  ant-eaters,  guanacoes,  and  vicuiias. 
Several  species  of  monkevs  occur  in  the  eastern  region, 
where  they  are  used  for  food  and  dried  for  preservation. 
The  condor  inhabits  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Andes. 
Parrots,  parroquets,  and  macaws  are  numerous  in  the  woods 
on  the  mountains.  Whales  and  seals  abound  along  the 
coast,  and  this  branch  of  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
vessels  from  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Fish 
are  plentiful  in  the  large  rivers  of  the  eastern  region,  where 
they  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabiunts,  toge- 
ther with  the  manatee  and  turtles.  The  manatee  occurs 
only  in  the  Ucayali  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Huallaga. 
The  oil  extracted  from  the  eggs  of  the  turtle  is  an  article  of 
export  under  the  name  of  manteca.  Alligators  are  numerous 
in  these  rivers,  and  they  are  often  thirty  feet  long. 

Peru  is  noted  for  its  wealth  in  silver  and  gold.  The  num- 
ber of  mines  which  have  been  worked  is  above  a  thousand ; 
but  most  of  them  are  exhausted,  or  at  least  abandoned. 
Among  those  which  are  still  worked,  the  mines  of  Pasco 
are  the  richest.  Formerly  the  annual  produce  of  these 
mines  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  1,800,000/.; 
but  at  present  it  probably  falls  short  of  half  that  sum. 
There  are  quicksilver-mines  near  Huancabelica,  which  were 
formerly  very  rich :  we  do  not  know  in  what  state  they  are 
now.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  brimstone  are  found  in  several 
places.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Pacific^  south  of  Arequipa,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  ox- 
ported  by  English  vessels.  It  is  not  a  nitrate  of  potash, 
but  of  soda.  Salt  is  collected  on  the  coast  north  of  Callao, 
at  Point  Salinas,  and  in  Sechura  Bay,  where  there  are  Sa- 
linas, or  salt-ponds.  Nearly  all  the  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  are  on  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Andes  abuve 
the  line  to  which  cultivation  extends,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  the  working  of  these  mines  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. 

InhabitanU.'—No  census  having  been  taken,  the  popular 
tion  is  vaguely  estimated  at  1,800,000,  composed  of  Creoles, 
or  descendants  of  Europeans,  Peruvian  Indians,  and  a  mixed 
race.  The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  region  is  in  posses- 
sion of  independent  tribes,  and  only  those  natives  who 
inhabit  the  vale  of  the  Huallaga  have  been  converted  and 
subjected  to  the  government  of  the  whites.  The  number  of 
Creoles  is  stated  to  amount  to  about  250,000,  and  that  uf 
the  Peruvian  Indians  to  near  1,000,000;  the  remainder 
are  a  mixed  race,  the  ofi*spring  of  Europeans  and  Indian 
women. 

The  Peruvian  Indians  inhabit  the  Valles  and  the  Montaiin, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  native  tribes.    They  speak  the 

Suichua  language,  which  is  generally  called  the  language  of 
e  Incas,  and  which  is  used  by  all  the  natives  of  South 
America,  from  Quito  near  the  equator,  to  Tucuman  in  La 
Plata,  27°  S.  lat  The  Peruvian  Indians  had  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  airival 
of  the  Spaniards,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
ruins  of  extensive  buildings,  the  remains  of  the  great  artifi- 
cial road  which  leads  through  the  Montana  from  Quito  to 
Cuzco,  and  thence  southward  over  the  valley  of  the  Desa- 
guadero ;  and  more  particularly  by  the  fact  that  they  irrigated 
the  low  tracts  in  the  vales  by  making  cuts  to  convej;  the 
water  from  the  small  rivers  over  the  fields,  and  bv  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  the  water  was  distributea.  It  may 
be  said  that  their  condition  has  been  improved  by  the  con- 

Suest,  inasmuch  as  they  acquired  iron  implements  and 
omestic  animals  to  assist  them  in  their  agricultural  labour; 
but  they  have  not  been  benefited  in  any  other  respect 
These  Indians  apply  themselves  particularly  to  agriculture* 
and  there  are  numerous  villages,  and  even  snaall  towns,  the 
whole  population  of  which  now  consists  of  Peruvians. 
They  also  work  in  the  mines,  and  manufacture  dinereni 
kinds  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth.  These  kinds  of  manu- 
factures existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  flua 
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must  have  exiBted  in  a  country  where  the  climate  obligee 
the  people  to  put  on  warm  clothing  for  seyeral  months  in 
the  year.  They  are  also  fishermen,  and  sail  with  their  balsaa 
along  the  coast  from  one  small  port  to  another  to  exchange 
their  different  productions. 

The  natiye  tribes  which  inhabit  the  vale  of  the  Huallaga 

river  have  been  conTerted«  and  are  nearly  equal  in  civilixa- 

tion  to  the  Peruvians.  The  Shanamachos  live  on  the  eastern 

banks  of  the  Huallaga,  and  on  the  western  are  the  Cholones, 

Sbarras,  tnd  Ibitas.    They  all  seem  to  belong  to  one  nation, 

as  they  speak  one  language,  called  the  Ibita,  though  most 

of  them  understand  the  Quichua.     They  cultivate  the 

grains  and  roots  which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  princi- 

paJ  productions  of  this  valley.    Their  dwellings  are  much 

infeiior  to  those  of  the  Peruvians,  which  however  may  be 

Ktributed  to  the  circumstance  of  their  country  not  being 

exposed  to  cold  weather.     They  have  adoptea  a  decent 

dress,  except  that  they  wear  no  covering  for  the  head  or 

feet,  which  they  stain  olue. 

The  independent  native  tribes  inhabit  the  low  and  level 
country  east  of  the  mountain  region.    It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  all  these  tribes  are  not  known,  even  by  name. 
South  of  12^  8.  lat,  on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  are  the 
Chunchos  and  Tuyoneris.    The  Antes  inhabit  the  country 
where  the  Paucartamba  and  Quilabamba  unite,  between 
12"  and  1 1*  S.  lat    North  of  1 1^  and  as  fkr  north  as  9"*  S. 
lat^  are  four  tribes,  the  Tampas,  Palutuniques,  Chuntagui- 
rus,  and  Pitos.    The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Pachitea 
river  is  in  possession  of  the  numerous  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Cashibos,  who  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  and  do  not 
permit  strangers  to  enter  their  countiy.     They  have  ad- 
vanced as  far  north  as  8*  S.  lat.    North  of  them,  between 
the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali,  are  the  Conibos,  Setebos,  and 
Shipebos;  and  still  farther  north  two  small  tribes,  the  Ma- 
paris  and  Puinaus.    Between  the  Ucayali  and  Yavari  are 
the  Amajuacas  (between  9^  and  S\  the  Remos  (between  8" 
and  7°),  the  Sencis  and  Capanaguaa  (7**  and  6*),  and  the 
numerous  tribe  of  the  Mayorunas,  who  occupy  the  country 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  A'mazonas.    The  tribes  inhabiting 
both  banks  of  the  Ucayali  speak  one  language,  or  dialects 
which  differ  very  little  from  one  another.    This  language 
is  called  Pane.    Some  of  these  tribes  have  been  partially 
converted  tn  Christianity,  as  the  Conibos,  Setebos,  and  Shi- 
pebos, but  the  missionaries  have  made  no  impression  on  the 
other  tribes,  and  no  attempt  at  conversion  has  been  made 
among  some  of  them.    Since  Peru  has  obtained  its  inde- 
pendence, the  missions  have  been  much  neglected,  and  many 
of  the  converted  Indians  have  returned  to  the  woods,  and 
are  again  lost  to  civilization.    The  converted  tribes  are  agri- 
culturists, which  is  also  the  case  with  several  of  the  uncon- 
verted tribes,  as  the  Chunchos,  Antes,  Remoi^  and  Sencis ; 
but  they  cultivate  only  small  patches  of  ground,  and  prefer 
wandering  about  in  the  forests  in  pursuit  of  game.    The 
converted  tribes  wear  clothing,  but  the  others  go  quite 
naked.     None  of  these  tribes  have  any  chief,  but  they  all 
Ihe  in  a  state  of  perfect  equality.    Even  in  their  excursions 
against  their  enemies  they  have  no  leader,  but  each  warrior 
acts  individually,  and  appropriates  to  his  own  use  all  the 
plunder  or  prisoners  that  he  takes.    They  use  a  few  articles 
of  European  manufacture,  as  hatchets,  knives,  scissors, 
needles,  buttons,  and  some  glittering  baubles.    They  pro- 
cure these  articles  either  at  Nauta  on  the  Amazonas  or  at 
Sarayacu  on  the  Ucayali.    The  Chuntaguirua,  who  are  the 
most  remote  from  all  the  settlements  of  the  whites,  ascend 
the  UcayaU  and  Urubamba  to  the  confluence  of  the  Pau- 
cartamba and  Quilabamba,  where  they  procure  by  barter 
soch  articles  as  they  want,  giving  in  exchange  parrots  and 
other  birds,  monkeys,  cotton  rob^  white  and  painted,  wax, 
baLsama,  the  feet  of  the  tapir,  feather  ornaments  for  the 
head,  and  jatfuar  and  other  skins. 

Poiitiau  Divinons  and  jToim*.— Peru  is  divided  into  eight 
departments,  Truxillo,  Junin,  Lima,  Huancabelica,  Ayacu- 
cbo,  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  and  Puno.  The  countries  inhabited 
Vy  the  independent  tribes  are  not  comprised  in  these  de- 
partments* 

I.  The  department  of  Truxillo  extends  over  the  northern 
districts  of  tne  republic,  ftom  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
basin  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  and  comprehends  the  Valles 
north  of  Santa  (near  9^  S.  lat.),  the  lower  and  wider 
portion  of  the  vale  of  the  Maranon,  and  likewise  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  the  Rio  Huallaga.  The  mountains  contain 
many  mines,  several  of  which  are  still  profitably  worked.  It 
also  produces  great  quantities  of  sugar,  which  is  exported* 


On  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  in  a  district  called  Hua- 
malies,  a  great  quantity  of  Jesuits*-bark  is  collected.  The 
number  of  creoljs  is  comparatively  small,  and  that  of  the 
Indians  very  great.  There  are  numerous  ruins  of  antient 
buildings  in  the  Valles  and  vale  of  the  river  Maranon. 
Payta  is  a  commercial  town  with  an  excellent  harbour, 
which  in  1835  was  visited  by  upwards  of  4000  tons  of 
shipping.  The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  slope  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  contains  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  port  of 
the  fine  vale  of  the  Rio  Piura,  which  contains  75,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  a  place  of  much  business,  as  communication  with 
Europe  by  the  way  of  Panam^  is  more  expeditious  than  at 
any  other  port  of  Peru.  The  town  of  S.  Miguel  de  Piura, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  20  miles  from  Payta, 
contains  a  population  of  from  8000  to  9000,  and  some  ma- 
nufactures of  soap  and  leather.  Lambayeque  is  situated  in 
a  district  which  produces  abundance  of  rice  and  has  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  though  the  roadstead  is  bad.  It  con- 
tains about  4000  inhabitants,  and  exports  bullion  and  rice. 
Truxillo,  founded  by  Francisco  Pizanro  and  named  after  his 
birthplace,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  extensive  valley 
of  Chimu, about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  Huana- 
cho  is  an  open  roadstead.  The  streets  of  Truxillo  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  it  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  a  handsome  town- 
hajl.  The  prinoipal  articles  of  export  are  bullion,  sugar,  and 
rice.  Population  9000.  The  valley  of  Chimu  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  large  Indian  town.  In  the  vale  of  the  Maranon 
are  the  towns  of  Caxamarca  and  Cbachapoyas.  Caxamarca 
stands  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Western  Andes,  in  a 
rich  mining  district :  it  is  nearly  9000  fbet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  contains  7000  inhabitants  and  the  ruins  of  a 
palace  of  the  Incas.  Cotton  and  woollen  cloth  are  manu- 
factured to  a  considerable  extent,  and  also  many  utensils  of 
iron.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  hot  springs,  called 
the  baths  of  the  Incas.  The  richest  mine  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  that  of  Qualgayac,  not  far  from  Chota.  The 
town  of  Cbachapoyas  is  near  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Eastern  Andes,  on  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
vale  of  the  Rio  Hualla^  and  contains  3000  inhabitants. 
Much  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  vale 
of  the  Rio  Huallaga  are  the  towns  of  Moyobamba  and 
Tarapoto.  Moyobamba,  near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes,  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  Tarapoto,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Huallaga  river,  about  4000.  In  both  towns 
a  coarse  cotton  stuff  called  htcuya  is  made ;  and  cotton, 

fums,  resin,  and  white  wax  are  sent  to  the  coast  of  the 
^acifie  by  the  road  which  leads  from  Tarapoto  to  Trux- 
illo. 

2.  The  department  of  Jurnn  was  formerly  called  Tbrma, 
from  the  principal  town,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  gained  by  Bolivar  on  the  plain  of  Junin 
in  1824.  It  oocupiea  the  valleys  along  the  Wcifie  which 
lie  between  Santa  and  Barranca  (near  11^  S.  lat),  and  com- 
prehends the  upper  valee  of  the  rivers  Maranon,  Huallaga, 
and  Jauja,  and  also  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  Besides  the 
produce  of  the  rich  mines,  this  department  exports  sugar, 
rice,  and  Indian  eom.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  of 
Huamalies,  in  which  bark  is  colleoted,  bekmga  to  this  de- 
partment. The  Indian  population  is  still  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Creoles  than  in  Truxillo.  There  are  several 
ruins  of  antient  buildings,  but  they  are  not  considerable. 
None  of  the  towns  situated  in  the  Valles  are  inoportant  in  a 
commercial  view.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  Rio  Nepena 
contains  the  towns  of  Huambacho  and  Nepena;  the  last- 
mentioned  town  seems  to  be  a  place  of  some  size.  They  ex- 
port their  produce,  sugar  and  grain,  from  the  excellent 
harbour  of  Samanco  or  Huambacno.  Farther  south  is  the 
town  of  Guarmey,  in  a  country  which  is  covered  with 
lofty  trees,  whence  great  quantities  of  fire-wood  are  sent  to 
Lima.  It  has  only  from  500  to  600  inhabitants.  The  small 
towns  of  Barranca  and  Sup6  export  their  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  Lima  from  the  bay  of  Sup£.  In  the  upper  vale  of 
the  Maranon  is  the  town  of  Huari,  with  7000  inhabitants, 
and  Caxatambo,  which  baa  some  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Pasco  or  Ceno  Pasco  is  built  on  the  table-land  of 
Pasco,  14,278  feet  above  theaaarlevel.  It  is  probably  the  most 
elevated  place  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  which  is  per- 
manently inhabited.  This  town,  whose  population  fluo- 
tuatea,  according  to  the  produce  of  the  mines,  between 
12,000  and  16,000,  is  irregularly  built  on  very  uneven 
ground.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  abounds  in  silver 
ore,  and  the  mouths  of  the  mines  are  frequentlv  in  the  ™?*1 
die  of  the  atieeti.    Only  those  mines  aro  worked  wnioi« 
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contain  rich  ores.  The  houses  are  low,  and  some  have 
small  glazed  windows ;  but  the  suburbs  are  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  mud  cottages.  As  the  surrounding  country  is  des- 
titute of  (trees,  it  is  fortunate  that  coal  abounds  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga, 
north-east  of  Plisco,  is  the  town  of  Huanaco,  with  9000  in- 
habitants, which  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  agricultural  produce  finding  a  ready  sale  at  Pasco.  In 
the  neighbourhood  there  are  ruins  of  considerable  extent. 
In  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja  is  the  town  of  Tarma.  with 
6000  inhabitants,  in  which  cotton  and  woollen  stufis  are 
manufactured. 

3.  The  department  of  Lima  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Barranca  (ir  S.  lat.)  to  Point  Penates  (15""  30'),  and  com- 
prehends that  part  of  the  maritime  region  in  which  the 
valleys  are  most  numerous  and  occur  at  short  distances 
from  one  another.  It  extends  inland  to  the  lower  decli- 
vity of  the  Western  Andes.  All  the  productions  of  the 
vales  grow  here,  and  are  tolerably  abundant.  The  popula- 
tion contains  a  greater  proportion  of  Creoles  than  that  of 
the  other  departments.  There  are  some  extensive  ruins  of 
antient  building  and  towns.  North  of  Lima  is  the  town  of 
Huacho,  built  m  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley  about  one 
mile  from  the  port,  which  is  small,  but  has  good  anchorage. 
Lima,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  about  6  miles  from 
Callao.  [Lima  ;  CiULLAO.]  South  of  Callao  is  the  small 
town  of  Chorillos,  built  on  a  cliff  at  the  foot  of  the  Morro 
Solar,  a  remarkable  cluster  of  hills ;  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a 


numerous  in  this  country,  and  in  many  places  ruins  of  an- 
tient buildings  occur.  The  southern  districts  contain  ex- 
tensive pasture-grounds:  those  situated  in  the  middle 
produce  wheat  and  the  other  cerealia  of  Europe,  with  Indian 
corn  in  abundance,  and  the  southern  have  extensive  plan- 
tations of  sugar  and  other  intertropical  plants.  In  the 
southern  districts  are  several  mines,  but  few  of  them  arc 
worked.  Besides  the  capital,  Cusco,  or  Cuzco  [Cuzco].  there 
is  no  town  of  importance  in  this  department.  Abancay,  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  upper  Apurimac,  is  a  small  place. 
The  plain  which  lies  east  of  the  eastern  Andes  contains  a 
small  number  of  plantations  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains; they  belong  to  this  department,  and  border  on  the 
country  of  the  Chunchos  Indians. 

7.  The  department  of  Areouipa  extends  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  from  Point  Penates  (15'^  30'  S.  lat.)  to 
Point  Sama  (18''  S.  lat.),  and  inland  to  the  declivity  of  the 
western  Andes.  It  contains  a  smaller  number  of  vales  than 
the  department  of  Lima,  but  several  of  them  are  extensive, 
especially  that  of  the  Rio  Chila  or  Arequipa,  in  which 
the  town  of  Arequipa  stands.  The  commercial  products 
consist  chiefly  of  wool  and  cotton.  There  are  more  Creoles 
than  in  any  other  department  except  Lima.  Acari,  not  far 
from  the  boundary  of  the  department  of  Lima,  is  built  in  a 
fertile  plain  several  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  considerable 
place,  but  little  visited  by  travellers.  The  port,  called  Point 
Lomas,  has  good  anchorage  and  tolerable  landing.  Islay, 
the  harbour  of  Arequipa,  contains  about  1500  inhabitants. 


bathing- place  for  the  inhabitants  of  Lima.    In  the  fertile  |  It  is  built  on  the  west^side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  gently 
and  well- cultivated  valley  of  Lurim,  which  is  a  few  miles 
farther  south,  are  the  rums  of  the  antient  city  of  Pachaca- 
mac.    Cerro  Azul,  farther  south,  in  the  middle  of  a  fer- 


tile valley,  is  a  considerable  place,  and  exports  large 
quantities  of  rum,  sugar,  and  chancana,  a  sort  of  treacle. 
Pisco,  built  on  a  plain,  about  a  mile  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Pisco,  has  above  3000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  and  exports  wine,  a  kind  of  spirit  called 
Pisco  or  Italia,  and  sugar.  South  of  Pisco  are  two  small 
towns.  Yea  and  Nasca,  in  which  much  wine  is  made,  and 
exported  to  other  parts  of  Peru ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Pisco. 

4.  The  department  of  Huancabeliea  lies  east  of  Lima,  and 
extends  over  the  Western  Andes  and  the  lower  vale  of  the 
Jauja.  The  mountains  contain  a  great  number  of  mines, 
and  several  of  them  are  still  worked  with  profit.  The  fertile 
vale  is  well  cultivated  and  inhabited,  as  it  supplies  the  min- 
ing district  with  provisions.  The  number  of  Creoles  is  con- 
siderable. The  capital,  Huancabeliea,  is  built  in  a  ravine 
between  mountains  whose  summits  rise  to  the  height  of 
13,000  feet,  and  which  contain  several  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  quicksilver ;  the  quicksilver-mines  are  rich.  The  town 
has  5000  inhabitants.  Nothing  is  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Castro  Vireyna,  farther  south,  is  in  the  centre 
of  another  mining  district.  In  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja  is 
Jauja  or  Atanjauja,  a  town  with  3000  inhabitants,  and  some 
silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5.  The  department  of  Ayacueho  received  its  name  from 
the  plains  of  Ayacueho,  on  which  General  Sucre,  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1824,  defeated  Canterac,  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  South 
America.  It  extends  over  a  part  of  the  Western  Andes, 
the  western  lower  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Cuzco,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Mantaro.  The  principal  productions  are 
the  cerealia  and  fruits  of  Europe.  The  population  consists 
of  Indians:  whites  are  only  found  in  the  town.  The  capital 
is  Huamango,  a  large  place  with  26,000  inhabitants,  founded 
by  Francisco  Pizarro,  in  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  decli- 
vities of  some  mountains  of  moderate  elevation  above 
their  base.  It  contains  several  large  private  buildings  of 
stone,  covered  with  tiles.  The  suburbs,  which  are  in- 
habited by  Indians,  are  large,  and  the  houses  better  than  in 
other  Indian  towns.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  university, 
and  a  seminary  for  clergymen.  The  rich  Creole  families 
that  live  in  this  town  have  large  sugai^plantations  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Mantaro.  As  the  town  is  situated  on  the 
road  leading  from  Lima  to  Cuzco,  it  has  a  considerable 
trade.  Some  miles  east-north-east  of  the  town  are  the 
plains  of  Ayacueho.  North  of  it  is  Huanta,  a  small  town, 
in  a  district  rich  in  agricultural  produce,  especially  wheat 
and  Indian  corn. 

6.  The  department  of  Cuzco  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  southern  and  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  table-land  of  Cuzco.    The  Peruvians  are  very 


towards  the  harbour.  The  trade  is  flourishing,  and  it  ex- 
ports bark,  wool,  and  specie.  On  the  north-east  of  the 
capital,  Arequipa  [Arequipa],  stands  the  volcano  of  Are- 
quipa, 17,200  feet  high.  There  is  always  snow  on  the 
north-west  side  of  its  summit.  Ylo  is  a  small  place  on  the 
coast 

8.  The  department  of  Puna  extends  along  the  Pacific 
from  Point  Sama  ( 1 S**  S.  lat.)  to  the  Rio  Loa,  which  con- 
stitutes the  southern  boundary  of  Peru.     It  comprehends 
also  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  which  be- 
longs to  Peru.    The  vales  along  the  coast  are  small,  and  in 
general  20  miles  from  one  another.  The  rivers  which  drain 
these  valleys  have  in  general  water  only  during  three  months 
of  the  year.    In  the  barren  tracts  which  divide  the  valleys 
much  saltpetre  is  collected,  and  in  some  silver  and  copper 
ore  are  found.    The  pooulation  is  more  scanty  than  In  any 
other  part  of  Peru,  and  chiefly  consists  of  Indians.    The 
principal  town  on  the  coast  is  Arica,  which  contains  a 
population  of  about  3000  souls,  who  live  in  low  houses  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks.    [Arica.]    It  is  the  port  of  Tacna,  a 
town  built  in  the  same  valley  about  30  miles  from  it,  and 
the  depot  of  European  merchandise  for  the  consumption  of 
the  department  of  Puno  and  the  greater  part  of  the  republic 
of  Bolivia.    Tacna'  contains  7000  souls  and  several  well- 
built  houses.    Yquique  (20**  12' S.  lat.),  with  a  bad  road- 
stead, has  only  1000  inhabitants;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
saltpetre  is  shipped  here.    Near  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero,   are   the  towns  of  Puno,  the 
capital  of  the  department,  which  has  a  population  of  9000 
inhabitants,  and  Chuquito,  with  5000.    In  the  vicinity  of 
Puno  are  numerous  silver-mines,  which  in  1805  yielded 
96,528  marcs  of  silver,  but  since  that  time  the  produce  has 
fallen  off. 

In  the  countries  of  the  independent  tribes  there  were 
formerly  several  missiones,  or  stations  of  missionaries,  who 
collected  a  number  of  aborigines  and  tried  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  Nearly  all  these  missions  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  political  changes  to  which  Peru  has  been 
subject  during  tne  last  twenty  years.  Only  one  of  them  is 
in  a  flourishing  state,  that  of  Sarayacu,  on  the  Rio  Ucayali, 
near  7**  S.  lat.,  where  about  2000  individuals  of  the  tribes  of 
Puinaus,  Setebos,  Conibos,  Sbipebos,  and  Sencis  live  in 
scattered  houses,  and  seem  to  advance,  though  slowly,  in 
civilization. 

Manufactures, — ^The  Peruvian  Indians  consume  a  very 
small  quantity  of  European  manufactured  articles.  Their 
dress  is  composed  of  cotton  or  woollen  stuffs  made  at  home, 
or  in  several  of  the  small  towns  in  the  vale  of  the  Maranuu 
and  Jauja.  These  home-made  stuffs  also  serve  as  the 
dress  of  the  mixed  race.  Only  the  Creoles  dress  in  Eu- 
ropean stuflTs.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  cordovan 
leather,  and  some  tanneries  and  soap-houses.  The  iron 
utensils,  such  as  hatchets,  scissors,  &c.,  made  in  Caxa- 
marca,  are  highly  valued.    In  the  large  towns  many  per- 
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sons  are  occupied  with  making  vessels,  utensils,  and  orna- 
menu  of  gold  and  silver. 

Commerce. — The  country  is  too  mountainous  to  admit  the 
making  of  carriage -roads  in  the  interior.     Mules  are  gene- 
rallj  used  by  travellers  and  for  the  transport  of  merchan- 
dise.    In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country  llamas  are 
employed  for  the  latter  purpose.    Six  ^eat  roads  traverse 
the  country  from  west  to  east;     the  most  northern  runs 
from  TnixUlo  to  Caxamarca,  Chacapoyas,  Moyabamba,  and 
Tarapoto.     One  road  leads  from  Lima  to  Pasco,  another 
to  TarmOt  and  a  third  to  Huancabelica,  Hacamango,  and 
Cuzco.    A  road  leads  from  Islay  to  Arcouipa  and  Puno, 
and  another  from  Arica  to  Tacna,  and  tnence  to  La  Paz 
and  Oruro  in  Bolivia.    The  goods  imported  from  foreign 
conn  tries  are  sent  by  these   roads  into   the  interior  of 
Peru. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  considerable,  especially  that 
with  the  other  countries  of  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
and  aUowith  Europe.  The  most  important  article  of  ex- 
port is  the  produce  of  the  mines,  especially  silver.  The 
>ccond  in  importance  is  sugar,  which  is  sent  to  Mexico, 
New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.  The  third  article  in 
importance  is  perhaps  saltpetre,  the  quantity  ^nt  to  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  being  very  great.  Cotton, 
tobacco.  Indian  corn,  rice,  salt,  and  spirits  are  minor  arti- 
cles. Wheat,  flour,  wine,  and  fruits  are  imported  from 
Chile,  with  which  country  there  is  an  active  commerce. 
Manufactured  goods  are  received  from  Europe  and  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  from  Canton  silk 
goods  and  nankeens. 

The  principal  harbours  from  which  the  exports  are  made, 
are  Pa)ta,  Lamhayeque,  Callao,  Pisco,  Islay,  Arica,  and 
Iquique.    We  have  no  recent  account  of  the  commerce  of 
the  first  four  harbours,  in  which  probably  three-fourths  of 
the  exports  are  shipped.    The  three  last-mentioned  har- 
bours are  called  puertos  intermedios,  and  are  usually  visited 
by  European  vessels  which  sail  along  the  coast  from  Val- 
paraiso in  Chile  to  Callao.     Nothing  is  imported  into 
Iquiqne,  the  most  southern  of  these  harbours,  but  in  1834 
not  less  than  148,150  cwt  of  saltpetre  were   shipped,  of 
which  more  than  100,000  was  on  account  of  British  mer- 
cbant&    The  value  amounted  to  125,000/.   The  number  of 
European  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Arica  in  1834 
iras  63.  and  their  tonnage  amounted  to  15,094;  there  were 
17  English  vessels,  of  3651  tons,  8  French  vessels,  of  2003 
tons,  and    10  vessels  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  with  2971  tons.    The  other  European  vessels  were 
from  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Cadiz,  and  Genoa.    The  vessels 
fvom  Chile  and  other  parts  of  Peru  were  26  in  number. 
They  exported  bullion  and  specie  to  the  amount  of  320,301 
Spanish    dollars,  equal  to  72,052/. ;  bark  to  the  value  of 
J  75,552 dollars,  or  39,504/. ;  pewter  to  the  amountof  18,265 
dollars,  or  4114/. ;  and  wool  to  the  amount  of  13,252  dollars, 
or  2982/. ;  chinchilla  and  vicuiia  skins,  hides,  and  cotton 
were    among    the    minor    articles    of    export.      In    the 
same  year   132  cwt.    of  copper  were  brought    from   the 
Bolivian    part    of   the    valley  of  the  Desaguadero   and 
shipped  at  Arica.    The  value  of  all  the  exports  of  Arica 
does  not  exceed  150,000/.    The  exports  of  Islay  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to   1,135,590  dollars,  equal  to  255,507/., 

viz: — 

Dollan. 

Saltpetre      .  •  •  776,000 

Silver           .  .  •  124,503 

Bark             .  .  •  110,872 

Vicuna  wool  .  •  45,000 

Sheep-wool  .  •  73,070 

Copper          •  •  •  2,500 

Ratafia         •  •  •  3,645 


1,135,590 
The  exports  of  the  puertos  intermedios,  shipped  for 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  amounted  therefore  to 
^30,507/. ;  and  as  it  is  assumed  that  only  one-fourth  of  the 
commerce  of  Peru  is  concentrated  in  these  harbours,  the 
whole  exports  of  the  country  would  exceed  2,000,000/.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  commerce'with  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
Clnle.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  part  of 
tbe  exports  of  the  puertos  intermedios  is  brought  from 
Bolivia,  as  the  silver,  bark,  vicuna  and  sheep  wool,  and 
copper. 

History. — When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Peru,  they 
found  the  country  under  a  well-regulated  government,  and 
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inhabited  by  a  nation  which  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilization.  The  people  were  decently  dressed,  and 
lodged  in  comfortable  houses.  Their  fields  were  well  culti- 
vated, and  artificial  cuts  had  been  made  to  conduct  the 
water  of  the  small  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  They  had  extensive  manufactures 
of  earthenware  and  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  and  also  tools 
made  of  copper.  Even  now  the  elegant  forms  of  their 
utensils,  made  out  of  the  hardest  rock  without  the  use  of  iron 
tools,  excite  admiration.  The  extensive  ruins  of  palaces 
and  buildings  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the  remains 
of  the  great  road  which  led  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  and 
thence  southward  over  the  table-land  of  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero,  show  that  the  nation  was  far  advanced  in 
civilization.  This  civilization  appears  to  have  grown  up  in 
the  nation  itself,  and  not  to  have  been  derived  from  com- 
munication with  other  civilised  people.  The  navigation  of 
the  Peruvians  was  limited  to  coasting  from  one  small  har- 
bour to  another  in  balsas.  The  difiiirence  in  political  insti- 
tutions and  in  the  usages  of  society  between  the  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  precludes  the  supposition  of  either  of  these 
two  nations  having  received  their  civilization  from  the  other. 
Besides  this,  they  were  divided  by  savage  tribes,  which 
were  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism.  The  Spaniards  were 
surprised  to  find  this  state  of  things  in  Peru.  When  they 
had  got  possession  of  the  country,  they  inquired  into  its 
history,  and  learned  the  following  traditions: — 

About  three  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo  appeared  on  the  table-land 
of  the  Desaguadero.  These  two  personas^es,  male  and 
female,  of  majestic  stature,  appeared  clothed  in  gai^ 
ments,  and  declared  that  they  were  children  of  the  sun,  and 
sent  by  their  parent  to  reclaim  the  human  race  from  its 
misery.  The  savage  tribes  submitted  to  the  instruction  of 
these  beings  of  a  divine  origin,  who  taught  them  the  first 
arts  of  civilization,  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of 
clothing.  Manco  Capac  organised  a  regular  government,  and 
formed  his  subjects  into  four  different  ranks  or  classes,  which 
had  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  castes  of  the  Hindus. 
He  also  established  many  useful  customs  and  laws,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Cuzco,  which  soon  became  the  capital 
of  an  extensive  empire,  called  the  empire  of  the  Ir.cas  (or 
lords)  of  Peru.  He  and  his  successors,  being  considered  as 
the  offspring  of  the  divinity,  exercised  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled authority :  disobedience  to  their  orders  was  consi- 
dered a  sin  and  violation  of  the  commands  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  His  successors  gradually  extended  their  authority 
over  the  whole  of  the  mountain -region  between  the  equator 
and  25**  S.  lat.  As  the  aborigines  who  inhabit  this  exten- 
sive country  speak  one  language,  the  Quichua,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  they  belong  to  one  race,  and  thus  wei*c  easily 
united  into  one  nation,  and  peaceably  submitted  to  one 
government.  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  Peru,  the 
twelfth  monarch  from  the  foun'der  of  the  state,  named 
Huayna  Capac,  was  said  to  be  seated  on  the  throne.  He 
had  violated  the  antient  usage  of  the  Incas,  which  forbade 
a  monarch  to  marry  a  woman  not  a  descendant  of  Manco 
Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the 
vanquished  king  of  Quito,  and  the  son  whom  she  had  borne 
him,  named  Atahualpa,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  that 
kingdom.  The  rest  of  his  dominions  he  left  to  Huascar,  ^ 
his  eldest  son  by  a  princess  of  the  Inca  race.  This  led  to  a 
civil  war  between  the  two  princes,  and  when  the  contest 
was  at  its  height,  a  Spanish  force  entered  the  country 
under  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1531. 

Pizarro  had  sailed  in  1526  from  Panam^  to  a  country 
lying  farther  south,  which,  according  to  the  information 
collected  from  the  natives^  abounded  in  precious  metals. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Paiina  (<r* 
Cape  Aguja.  Landing  at  Tumbez  in  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil, 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  present  republic  of  Peru, 
he  was  struck  with  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  stdl  more  with  the  abundance  uf  gold  and 
silver  vessels  and  utensils.  From  this  time  he  resolved  on 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  In  1531  he  returned  with  a 
small  force  which  he  had  procured  from  Spain,  marched 
along  the  coast,  and  in  1532  built  the  town  of  St.  Michael 
de  Piura,  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  in  Peru.  The  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  caused  by  the  civil  war  en- 
abled the  Spaniards  to  take  possession  of  it  without  a 
battle ;  and  though  the  Peruvians  afterwards  tried  to  renew 
the  contest,  they  were  easily  defeated  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.    In  many  instances  during  th^ 
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progress  of  the  conquest  (from  1532  to  1534),  Pizarro  acted 
with  cruelty  and  perfidy,  but  he   undoubtedly  possessed 

frcat  political  sagacity.  AH  the  large  towns  now  existinj;  in 
^eru  were  built  by  Pizarro,  with  the  exception  of  Cuzco. 
which  was  founded  by  Manco  Capac.  Pizarro  built  Piura, 
Truxillo,  Lima,  Arcquipa,  and  Huamanga. 

The  disorders  which  immediately  followed  the  conquest 
nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  country,  a  circumstance  which 
determined  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  Peru  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America,  Lima  was 
chosen  for  the  capital,  and  it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence 
that  it  was  called  the  City  of  the  Kings.  The  authority  of 
Spain  took  deeper  root  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  of  her 
South  American  colonies.  In  17S0  the  Peruvians  took  up 
arms  against  the  Spaniards,  under  Tupac  Amaro,  an  Inca, 
but  faih'ng  to  capture  the  town  of  La  Paz  after  a  longsiege, 
they  again  submitted.  When  all  the  Spanish  colonies  began 
to  rise  against  the  mother  country,  after  the  year  1810, 
Peru  remained  quiet,  and  though  some  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  had  already  expelled  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
others  were  attempting  to  do  the  same,  the  Spaniards  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  Peru  until  1820,  and 
even  then  the  first  impulse  to  rebellion  came  from  without. 
General  San  Martin  had  collected  a  force  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata,  with  which  he  entered  Chile,  and,  after 
n  successful  war,  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  that  country. 
In  1820  he  came  with  an  army  from  Valparaiso  to  Peru, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  obtainea  possession  of  Lima,  the  in- 
dependence of  Peru  was  proclaimed  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1821,  and  San  Martin  was  also  proclaimed  protector  of 
Peru.  The  Spanish  viceroy  Canterac,  who  had  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Montaiia,  gradually  recovered  the 
Valles.  San  Martin,  who  had  lost  his  popularity,  resigned 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  legislature  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1822.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Bolivar,  the 
Columbian  general,  entered  Lima,  and  continued  the  war 
with  Canterac,  but  at  first  with  doubtful  success.  In  No- 
vember, 1823,  a  constitution  proposed  by  Bolivar  was 
adopted,  but  the  Congress,  being  unable  to  maintain  its 
authority,  dissolved  in  February,  1824,  and  Bolivar  was 
made  dictator.  After  some  advantages  gained  by  Bolivar 
over  Canterac,  the  latter  was  entirely  defeated  by  Sucre  in 
December,  1824,  in  the  plains  of  Ayacucho,  by  which  battle 
the  authority  of  Spain  in  Peru  and  South  America  was 
annihilated.  General  Rodil  threw  himself  with  3000  men 
into  the  fortress  of  Callao,  which  he  surrendered,  after  a 
siege  of  more  than  thirteen  months,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1826.  In  February,  1825,  Bolivar  had  resigned  the  dicta- 
torship, but  he  had  previously  contrived  to  separate  the 
southern  provinces  from  the  northern,  and  to  convert  the 
former  into  a  new  republic,  which  adopted  the  name  of 
Bolivia.  The  different  forms  of  government  which  had 
bcun  tried  within  the  six  years  following  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  were  not  adapted  to  the  state 
of  society  and  the  circumstances  of  the  nation.  Towards 
the  end  of  1 826,  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  president  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  with  the  power  of  naming  his  successor, 
and  without  being  subject  to  any  responsibility  for  liis  acts. 
This  new  constitution  excited  great  discontent,  and  as  Bo- 
livar was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  go  to  Columbia,  where 
an  insurrection  had  broken  out  and  a  civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in 
Peru,  in  January,  1 827.  The  Bolivian  constitution  or  go- 
vernment was  abolished,  and  a  new  constitution  framed  and 
adopted,  which  may  be  considered  as  still  in  force.  This 
constitution  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  unite  a  fe- 
deral republic  with  a  central  government.  The  provincial 
governments  of  the  departments  have  the  power  of  framing 
laws  for  the  provinces,  bat  these  laws  do  not  obtain  authority 
till  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Congress.  The  provincial 
governments  however  are  entitled  to  the  uncontrolled  admi- 
nistration of  their  own  affairs,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  national  congress,  or  supreme  legislature,  consists  of 
two  bodies,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The 
president,  in  whose  hands  the  executive  power  is  placed,  is 
chosen  for  four  years,  and  he  cannot  be  re-elected.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  by  a  mi- 
nistry of  his  choice,  and  by  a  state  council,  which  is  elected 
by  the  legislature.  The  judicial  power  is  independent  of  the 
executive,  and  all  decrees  and  j  udgments  are  to  be  made  pub- 
lic. The  highest  officers  of  the  central  government  in  the 
departments  are  the  prefects  and  subprefects.  These  persons, 


as  well  as  the  judges,  are  elected  by  the  Congress  from  three 
candidates,  who  are  proposed  by  the  provincial  governments. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  alone  can  be  publicly  exercised. 
Peru  has  experienced,  even  more  than  the  other  parts  of 
America  which  once  were  subject  to  Spain,  the  had  eflects 
of  having  adopted  a  constitution  ununited  to  the  state  of 
society.  The  country  is  almost  continually  distracted  by 
parties  which  are  struggling  for  power,  and  by  civil  wars  and 
revolutions  produced  by  these  continual  struggles.  In  1835 
four  chiefs  in  arms  were  contending  for  supremacy.  If  one 
of  them  succeeded  in  making  himself  powerful,  the  others 
united  against  him;  but  no  sooner  were  they  victorious, 
than  they  were  again  disunited  and  in  hostility  to  each 
other.  In  1836  the  four  southern  departments,  Cuzcu, 
Ayacucho,  Puno,  and  Arequipa,  separated  from  the  four 
northern,  and  constituted  an  independent  state,  under  the 
name  of  Estado  Sud  Peruano.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  two  parts  of  Peru  have  again  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, or  continue  to  form  two  republics. 

(Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  America ;  Humboldt's  Per- 
sonal Narrative,  &c.  ;  Memoirs  of  General  Miller  ; 
Meyen's  Beise  urn  die  Welt;  Poeppig's  Beise  in  Chile, 
Peru,  <^, ;  Smyth's  and  Lowe's  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  Lima  to  Para  ;  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages 
qf  the  Adventure  and  Beagle  ;  Pentland,  in  the  London 
Geographical  Journal,  vols.  v.  and  viii.;  Miller,  in  the 
London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  vi.) 

PERUVIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Remains  of  antient 
Peruvian  buildings  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  of 
South  America,  from  the  equator  to  16®  S.  lat.,  especially 
over  the  Montana.  They  are  characterised  by  simplicity, 
symmetry,  and  solidity.  There  are  no  columns,  pilasters,  or 
arches,  and  the  buildmgs  exhibit  a  singular  uniformity  and 
a  complete  want  of  all  exterior  ornaments. 

The  great  road  of  the  lucas,  which  runs  from  Quito  to 
Cuzco  and  the  table-land  of  the  Desaguadero,  is  made  of 
enormous  masses  of  porphyry,  and  it  is  still  nearly  perfect 
in  several  parts  of  the  Montana.  Humboldt  obtained  an 
antient  Peruvian  cutting  instrument,  which  had  been 
found  in  a  mine  not  lar  from  Cuzco:  the  material 
consisted  of  94  parts  of  copper  and  6  of  tin,  a  composition 
which  rendered  it  hard  enough  to  be  used  nearly  like  steel. 
With  instruments  made  of  this  material  the  Peruvians  cut 
the  enormous  masses  of  which  their  buildings  are  composed. 
Some  of  the  buildings  near  Cuzco  contain  stones  40  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide,  and  nearly  7  feet  thick.  These  stones  are 
fitted  together  with  great  skill,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  with- 
out cement.  But  Humboldt  discovered  in  some  ruins  a  thin 
layer  of  cement,  consisting  of  gravel  and  an  argillaceous 
earth;  in  other  edifices,  he  says,  it  is  composed  of  bitumen. 

The  stones  are  all  parallelopipedons,  and  worked  with  such 
exactness  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  perceive  the  join- 
ings if  their  exterior  surface  were  quite  level;  but  being 
a  little  convex,  the  junctures  form  slight  depressions,  whicU 
constitute  the  only  exterior  ornament  of  the  buildings.  The 
doors  of  the  buildings  are  from  7  to  8i  feet  high.  The  sides 
of  the  doors  are  not  parallel,  but  approach  each  other  towauls 
the  top,  a  circumstance  which  gives  to  the  Peruvian  door- 
ways a  resemblance  to  those  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
The  niches,  of  which  several  occur  in  tbe  inner  side  of  the 
walls,  have  the  form  of  the  doors. 

The  most  extensive  Peruvian  buildings  occur  in  the  table- 
land of  Cuzco,  which  was  the  most  antient  seat  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Incas.  There  are  also  antient  remains 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  republic  of  Ecua- 
dor. Near  the  ridge  called  Chisinche,  not  far  from 
the  volcano  Cotopaxi,-  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building  called 
the  Palace  of  the  Incas.  It  was  a  square,  of  which  each 
side  is  about  30  yards  long,  and  it  had  four  doors.  The  in- 
terior was  divided  into  eight  apartments,  three  of  which  aj-e 
still  in  tolerable  presentation.  Not  far  from  the  mountaiu- 
pass  of  Assuay  is  a  building  called  Ingappilca,  or  the  Fortress 
of  Cafiar,  consisting  of  a  wall  of  very  large  stones,  about 
6  or  6  yards  high ;  it  has  a  regular  oval  form,  of  which  the 
greatest  axis  is  nearly  40  feet  long.  In  the  ruins  of  tbe 
town  of  Chulucanas,  in  the  department  of  Truxillo,  near 
the  boundary-Hne  between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  Humboldt 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  construction  of  the 
private  buildings  of  the  Peruvians,  and  he  observes  that 
they  consist  of  one  room  only,  and  that  probably  the  door 
opened  into  a  court-yard,  (kumboldt's  Vues  des  Cortiil- 
teres  et  Monuments  des  Peuples  Indigenes,  ifc.) 
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Fapal  State,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  which  separates  it  from  the  province  of 
Pesaro  e  Urbino,  on  the  west  by  Tuscany,  on  the  south  by 
the  provinces  of  Spoleto  and  Viterbo,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
provinces  of  Macerata  and  Spoleto.     Its  length  from  the 
Apennines^  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  above 
Citta  di  Castello,  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Paglia  with 
the  Tiber,  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  20 
to  35  miles.    The  area  is  reckoned  at  about  1790  square 
miles.    The  province  of  Perugia  is  entirely  in  the  basin  of 
the  Tiber.    The  lake  of  Perugia  (Lacus  Trasimenus)  lies 
ill  the  territory  of  Perugia,  near  the  borders  of  Tuscany ;  its 
circumfereuce  is  about  30  miles,  the  greatest  width  is  about 
etgbt  miles,  but  the  depth  is  not  more  than  30  feet.    It  con- 
tains three  small  islands ;  two  (of  which  one  is  called  Isola 
Maggiore)  are  towards  the  north,  and  the  third  (called  Pol- 
rese)  towards  the  southern  extremity.  This  lake  is  enclosed  by 
hills  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  but  the  western  coast  is 
more  open,  merging  into  the  wide  plain  of  Cortona.    This 
lake  is  fed  by  no  permanent  river,  but  by  numerous  springs 
which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed ;   it  has  no  natural 
outlet,  and  in  seasons  of  rain,  when  numerous  streams  run 
into  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  it  suddenly  overflows  the 
banks,  and  sometime  the  waters  have  entered  the  plain  of 
Curtona,  and  mixing  with  those  of  the  Chiana,  have  flowed 
into  the  Amo.    In  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  these  floods,  a  tunnel  or  emissary  has  been  made  through 
a  hill  on  the  south-east  bank  near  the  parish  church  of  San 
Savino,  opposite  the  island  of  Polrese.    The  mouth  of  the 
emissary  is  about  six  feet  high  and  five  wide,  and  the  length 
is  2S45  feet;   it  is  entirely  cased  with  masonry.     Seven 
shafts  open  into  it  from  the  sides  of  the  hill  at  various  dis- 
tances along  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  and  give  access  to 
the  workmen  for  clearing  and  repairing  it.    The  water  on 
issuing  out  of  the  tunnel  flows  into  a  canal,  sets  in  motion 
several  mills,  and  after  a  course  of  about  two  miles  enters 
the  river  Cai'na,  an  affluent  of  the  Nestore,  which  is  an 
aflluent  of  the  Tiber.    The  mouth  of  the  emissary  is  above 
the  ordinary  or  summer  level,  and  the  water  flows  into  it 
only  in  the  winter  or  after  heavy  rainsr.    (Vestrini,  *  Disser- 
tBzioiw  suir  Emissario  del  Lago  di  Perugia,'  in  vol.  vii.  of 
the  Memoirs  qf  the  Academia  Etrusca  di  Cortona,)    The 
construction  of  this  important  work  is  due  to  Braccio  da  Mun- 
tone,  a  distinguished  chieftain,  and  lord  of  Perugia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Some  pretend  that  the 
eiaissary  existed  long  before,  and  was  only  repaired  by  Brac- 
cio, but  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion.  The 
emissary  became  encumbered  in  course  of  time,  and  a  great 
flood  occurring  in  1602,  the  waters  of  the  lake  inundated  the 
plain  of  Cortona,  and  did  great  mischief  in  other  places  along 
the  banks.      After  this  misfortune,  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
ordered  the  emissary  to  be  repaired.    Campanus,  *  De  Rebus 
Ge!)tis  Andrese  Brachii,*  6th  book,  gives  a  pleasing  descrip- 
tion of  the  lake  of  Peruccia,  its  wide  expanse,  its  limpid 
waters,  its  verdant  and  picturesque  green  banks,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  scattered  along  the  shore.     Seen  from 
the  hills  of  Spelonca,  between  Ossaia  and  Passignano,  on 
the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Perugia,  the  lake  has  a 
very   fine  appearance.     This  lake  is  subject  to  sudden 
storms. 

The  site  of  the  battle  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  contention  among  the  learned. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  near  Passignano  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  lake,  where  the  hills  recede  from  the  shore, 
forming  a  kind  of  valley  or  dale  between  them  and  the  lake. 
The  province  of  Perugia  ischietty  hilly,  being  crossed  by  offsets 
from  the  Apennine  chain,  which  stretch  southwards  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Tiber.  South  of  the  town  of 
Perugia  are  some  extensive  plains,  one  of  which  lies  east- 
wardii  towards  Foligno,  and  another  on  the  western  or  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  towards  CitiA  delta  Pieve.  The  principal 
atfluents  of  the  Tiber  in  the  province  of  Perugia  are—1,  the 
Chiaseio,  which  rises  in  the  central  Apennine  ridge,  and  flow- 
ing southwards  receives  the  Topino,  which  comes  from  the 
valley  of  Foligno,  after  which  the  united  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  a  few  miles  below  Perugia;  2,  the  Nestore.  which 
rises  near  Citt^L  della  Pieve,  flows  south  of  the  hills  which 
border  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Perugia,  receives 
the  Caiaa  from  the  north,  and  after  a  course  of  about  35 
miles  enters  the  Tiber ;  3,  the  Naja,  a  torrent  which  rises 
in  an  offiiet  of  the  Apennines  that  separates  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Nera,  or  of  Terni,  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  and  runs 
into  the  Tiber  below  the  town  of  Todi,  after  a  coiursc  of  about 


20  miles ;  4,  the  Chiana,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of 
Chiusi  in  Tuscany,  drains  the  southern  part  of  the  Val  dl 
Chiana,  receives  the  river  Astrone  on  its  right  bank  and  the 
Tresa  on  its  left,  and  entering  the  Papal  territory  ncarCitt:\ 
della  Pieve,  joins  the  Paglia  at  Orviuto,  a  few  miles  below 
which  the  united  stream  enters  the  Tiber. 

The  province  of  Perugia  is  the  fourth  in  extent  in  the 
Papal  State,  being  inferior  Only  to  those  of  Rome,  Viterbo, 
and  Spolclo  e  Rieti.  It  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  provinces 
south  of  the  Apennines.  The  principal  proiluctions  arc 
corn,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  grass,  on  which  large  herds  of  fine 
horned  cattle  are  fed:  nearly  one-half  of  the  consumption 
of  butcher's  meat  by  the  city  of  Rome  is  supplied  by  cattle 
from  Perugia.  The  lake  of  Perugia  abounds  with  fish, 
which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export;  and  the 
shores  are  frequented  by  numerous  aquatic  birds.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  except  in  a  few  low  spots  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Chiana  near  Citt^  della 
Pieve. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are — I,  Perugia  ;  2, 
Assist;  3,  Nocera;  4,  Foligno,  a  pleasant  well-built  (own 
in  a  delightful  valley  on  the  river  Topino,  a  short  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Maroggia  or  Timia,  which 
comes  from  Spoleto.  Foligno  is  said  to  have  been  built 
about  the  eleventh  century,  being  first  inhabited  by  co- 
lonists from  the  antient  town  of  Forum  Flaminii,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral, 
several  other  fine  churches,  and  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, silks,  extensive  paper-mills,  and  7300  inhabitants. 
Foligno  is  one  of  the  most  trading  inland  towns  in  the  Papal 
State.  It  sufiered  considerably  from  the  earthquake  of 
1832.  5,  Todi,  the  antient  Tudertum,  a  city  first  of  the 
Umbri,  next  of  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards  a  Roman 
colony,  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Tiber.  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  another  handsome  church  built  after  the  design  of 
Bramante,  with  several  remains  of  Etruscan  and  Roman 
antiquities,  among  which  are  the  town  walls  and  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Mars.  The  population  of  Todi  is  2500.  6, 
Citt^  di  Castello,  a  well-built  town,  with  5000  inhabitants, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tiber,  near  the  borders  of  Tus- 
cany, contains  several  fine  churches,  some  good  paintings, 
and  the  palace  of  the  former  baronial  family  of  Vitelli,  known 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  a  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Tiber.  7,  Citta  della  Pieve,  a  small  town  situated 
on  an  eminence  above  the  Chiana,  has  about  2000  inha 
bitants.  Remains  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (Brasavola,  £rere  Raggmiglio  della  Cittd 
di  Pieve,  folio,  Perugia,  1686.)  8,  Marsciano,  a  walled 
town  in  the  valley  of  the  Nestore,  has  about  2000  inha- 
bitants, and  a  fertile  territory.  9,  Fratla,  on  the  left  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tiber,  14  miles  north  of  Perugia,  has 
some  good  buildings,  a  theatre,  and  a  bridge  on  the  river; 
the  population,  including  its  territory,  is  4700.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  pottery,  which  they  paint  with  consi- 
derable taste.  10,  Castiglione  del  Lago,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Perugia,  has  some  good  buildings,  and 
about  6300  inhabitants,  including  the  territory  of  the  com- 
mune. 11,  Gualdo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenuines,  8  miles 
north  of  Nocera,  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  town  of 
Tadinum,  long  since  ruined,  near  which  Tolila  was  defeated 
and  wounded  byNarses:  it  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 
12,  Spello,a  few  miles  north  of  Foligno.  is  on  the  siteof  tho 
antient  Hispellum,  of  which  there  aie  stdl  considerable  re- 
mains; among  others,  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Macrinus.  Spello  has  several  churches,  with  good 
paintings,  a  college,  and  about  2400  inhabitants.  i(3aliudri, 
Safftrio  gens^raficO'Stntistico  dello  Stato  Pontificio.) 

The  province  of  Perugia  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  four  districts,  Perugia,  Citti  di  Castello, 
Foligno,  and  Todi,  containing  altogether  202.600  inhabitants 
(Serristori,  Statistica  d' Italia),  and  is  one  of  the  roost  inte- 
resting provinces  of  the  Papal  State,  though  little  noticed 
by  strangers. 

PERUGIA.  THE  TOWN  OF,  built  on  a  high  hill 
which  forms  two  summite,  and  rises  on  tho  left  or  western 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  is  surrounded  by  walls  in  the  form  of  a 
polygon.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  squares  are  lined 
by  massive  old  buildings.  It  has  also  numerous  churches 
with  lofty  domes,  fine  gates,  and  retains  all  the  appeafance 
of  an  important  though  now  somewhat  decayed  city.  Pe- 
rugia is  a  bishop's  see,  and  it  has  a  long-established  uni- 
versity, which  reckons  amon^  its  early  professors  Bartolo 
and  Baldo.    Tho  university  is  now  attended  by  between 
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dOO  and  400  students:  it  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes, 
vriih  some  valuable  MSS.,  among  others  a  Slcphanus  By- 
zantinus,  a  botanical  garden,  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  a 
cabinet  of  antiquities  rich  in  Ktruscan  inscriptions,  bronzes, 
vases,  and  medals.  The  acadcmv  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  natives  of  Perugia  and  of  the  territory. 
Several  noblemen  have  also  galleries  of  paintings  in  their 
palaces,  such  as  the  Marquis  Monaldi,  Baron  della  Penna, 
Count  Staffa,  Oddi,  &c.  Perugia  has  a  school  of  music, 
two  theatres,  a  dramatic  academy,  a  casino,  or  assembly- 
rooms  of  the  nobility,  and  a  literary  cabinet  or  club.  Pe- 
rugia has  long  been  distinguished  among  the  provincial 
towns  of  the  Papal  State  for  its  love  of  learning.  A  bio- 
graphical list  of  authors  natives  of  Perugia  has  been  com- 
menced by  Professor  Verm iglioli,  *Biographia  degli  Scrittori 
Perugini,'  but  not  completed.  Vermiglioli  has  also  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  writers  who  have  illustrated  the  history 
of  his  native  city :  'Biblioleca  Storica  Perugina,'  4to.,  Pe- 
rugia, 1823.  Oldoni  has  written  •Athenaeum  Augustum 
in  quo  Perusinorum  Scripta  publice  exponuntur,*  1G78. 
Pashcri  has  written  the  lives  of  the  native  artisls :  *  Vite  dei 
Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetti  Perugini,' 410.,  1732.  Bran- 
dolesi  has  given  an  account  of  the  works  published  at 
Perugia  in  the  first  century  of  the  invention  of  printing: 
•La  Tipo^raphia  Perugina  del  Secolo  XV.  illustrata,*  8vo., 
1807.  Vermiglioli  has  written  on  the  mint  of  Perugia: 
•  Mcmorie  della  Zecca  e  delle  Moneti  Perugine,'  8vo.,  1816. 
Ilie  antiquities  of  Perugia,  both  Etruscan  and  Roman,  have 
been  illustrated  by  Orsini,  Vermi(;lioli,  and  Bianchini ;  and 
the  modem  works  of  art  by  Mariolti  and  Morelli,  *  Pitture 
e  Sculture  della  CittSi  di  Perugia,'  1683,  besides  the  com- 
mon guide-books.  Among  the  contemporary  learned  men 
of  Perugia,  the  antiquarian  Vermiglioli,  Mezzanotte  (the 
translator  of  Pindar  and  professor  of  Greek  literature), 
Canali  (professor  of  physics  and  rector  of  the  university), 
Colizzi  (professor  of  law),  and  Antinori  (a  poet  and  professor 
of  Italian  literature),  deserve  notice.  Perugia  has  produced 
two  burlesque  poets,  Coppetta  and  Caporali,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  considered  by  many  as  equal  to  Berni. 

The  population  of  Perugia,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
1 5,000  (Calindri) ;  in  the  time  of  its  independence,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  population  was  reckoned  at  40,000. 
The  circumference  of  the  walls  is  above  six  miles,  but  much 
of  the  area  within  is  open  and  unbuilt  upon.  The  citadel,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view,  extending  on  one  side  along 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  other  over  the  basin  of 
the  lake,  the  plains  beyond  it,  and  the  long  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  was  built  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  to  keep  the  city  in 
awe,  and  it  occupies  a  considerable  space.  Perugia  has 
some  manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  and  soap,  but  the 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  products  of  its  fertile  terri- 
tory, corn,  oil,  wool,  and  cattle. 

Among  the  many  churches  of  Perugia,  said  to  be  above 
one  hundred,  the  most  remarkable  are — 1,  the  Duomo,  or 
cathedral,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  some  good  paintings  by 
Signorelli,  Baroccio,  and  others.  A  painting  by  Perugino, 
representing  the  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  which  adorned 
this  church,  was  taken  away  at  the  first  invasion  of  Bona- 
parte, and  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it.  The  number 
of  masterpieces  of  paintings  taken  from  Perugia  by  the 
French  amounts  to  about  thirty.  Some  were  restored  at 
the  peace,  but  it  seems  that,  instead  of  returning  to  Perugia, 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  Vatican  gallery  at  Rome.  2, 
The  church  of  S.  Francesco  was  plundered  of  the  *  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,*  by  Raphael,  at  an  earlier  date,  by 
Paul  v.,  and  this  picture  is  now  in  the  Borghcse  Gallery. 
3,  The  vast  Benedictine  convent  of  S.  Pietro,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  Papal  State,  has  several  paintings  by  Va- 
sari.  4,  The  church  of  S.  Domenico  has  a  fine  coloured- 
glass  window  in  the  choir,  and  the  tomb  of  Pope  Benedict 
XL,  who  died  at  Perugia  in  1304,  is  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  Descriptions  of  each  of  these  churches  are 
published. 

The  town-house, '  Palazzo  dei  Priori,'  a  vast  Gothic  build- 
ing, and  the  residence  of  the  delegate  and  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  contains  the  archives  of  Perugia,  among  which 
are  some  curious  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  The  old 
exchange,  'Sala  del  Cambio,*  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
frescoes  by  Perugino.  The  square  before  the  cathedral 
contains  a  beautiful  fountain,  with  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
da  Pisa.  In  the  square  *  Del  Papa '  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Julius  III.  seated  in  a  chair,  cast  by  Vincenzo  Danti  of 
Perugia,    The  Place  Griraana  has  a  handsome  gate^  said  to 


be  of  Ktruscan  construction,  but  called  the  arch  of  Augus- 
tus. The  church  S.  An<relo  is  built  on  the  site  and  with 
the  materials  of  an  antiont  temple.  For  the  Etruscan  re- 
mains at  Perugia,  see  Etruria  {Antiquities), 

Some  interesting  excavations  are  now  going  on  at  Perugiau 
and  many  objects  of  antiquity  have  just  been  discovered  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  while  making  a  new  road. 
{Communicaiion  from  Perugia,  Jan.,  1840.) 

Perusia  was  one  of  the  prmcipal  cities  of  antient  Etruria, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  built  before  the  Etruscan  domi- 
nion by  a  colony  of  Umbri  from  Sarsina.  (Servius,  x.  201.) 
In  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  the  Museum  Oddi  it  is  called 
Perusei.  Perusia  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome ;  its  troops  were  defeated  by  the 
consul  L.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  then  Perusia,  together  with 
Arrctium,  sued  for  peace,  and  paid  tribute  to  llome,  294 
D.c.  (Livy,  X.  31,  37.)  In  the  second  Punic  war,  Perusia 
was  one  of  the  allied  towns  that  sent  timber  and  provisions 
to  Scipio  to  fit  out  his  armament  against  Africa.  During 
the  second  triumvirate,  the  consul  Lucius  Antonias,  brother 
of  Marcus  the  Triumvir,  stimulated  by  Fulvia,  his  sister- 
in-law,  having  quarrelled  with  Octavian,  and  being  defeated, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  sustaincrl 
a  long  siege,  and  at  last,  through  famine,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Octavian,  who  put  to  death  300  of  the  princinal 
citizens  of  Perusia,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  plunder.  Pe- 
rusia was  on  that  occasion  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Perusia 
Augusta.  At  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  it  was  devas- 
tated by  the  Goths  under  Totila.  It  passed  afterwards 
through  the  same  vicissitudes  as  most  other  towns  of  Italy: 
it  ruled  itself  for  a  time  as  a  free  municipality,  had  its  fac- 
tions of  Guelphs  and  Guibelines,  its  own  tyrants,  and  at 
last  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  rule  of  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  chieftains  of  the  middle 
ages.  After  his  death,  the  government  passed  through  tho 
hands  of  several  of  his  relatives,  and  from  them  to  that  of 
the  family  of  Baglioni.  Giovani  Paolo  Baglioni,  being 
seized  at  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  was  beheaded  on  some  po- 
litical charge.  His  descendants  however  governed  Perugia 
for  some  years  after,  until  Pope  Paul  III.  united  it  to  the 
Papal  State  and  built  the  citadel.  (Ciatti,  Memorie  di  Pe- 
rugia ;  Mariotti,  Saggio  di  Memorie  Istoridie  della  Ciltd 
di  Perugia.) 

Twelve  miles  north  of  Perugia,  in  a  romantic  situation 
among  the  Apennines,  is  the  monastery  of  Monie  Corona, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  the  monks  of  which 
have  cultivated  and  planted  with  trees  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. This  monastery  was  one  of  the  few  that  wass|>ared 
by  the  French  during  their  occupation  of  the  Papal  State. 
The  monks  have  an  hospice  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaiti  fur  the 
reception  of  travellers.  (Premuda,  La  Isioria  Romoatdina^ 
owero  Eremitica  di  Monte  Coro7ia,  Venice.  1590.) 

PERUGl'NO.  PIETRO.  or  PIETRO  VANNUCCI 
DELLA  PI  EVE.  •  DE  CASTRO  PLEBIS,»  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Cristofano,  a  poor  man  of  Castello  della  Pievc, 
where  Pietro  was  born,  in  the  year  1446.  His  father  is 
said  to  have  planed  him  as  a  shop-boy  (fattorino)  with  a 

{)ainter  of  Perugia.  When  about  twenty-five  years  of  ago 
le  visited  Florence,  and,  according  to  Vasari,  became  a  pupil 
of  Andrea  Verocchio,  the  master  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  this  fact  seems  very  doubtful.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  his  works  were  so  much  esteemed  as  to  be  exported. 
In  1475  we  find  him  employed  by  the  magistrateF  of  Perugia, 
and  the  order  for  a  payment  to  him  in  that  year  appears 
on  the  public  records  of  the  town.  In  1480  he  executed 
some  frescoes  for  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome : 
only  one  or  two  of  these  now  remain,  the  greater  part  having 
been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  Last  Judgment  of 
M.  Angelo  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  The  Dead  Christ,  and 
other  figures  so  much  praised  by  Vasari,  were  painted  for  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Florence  in  1 485.  Francesco  del 
Pugliese  is  said  to  have  bid  for  this  picture  three  times  the 
original  price,  and  a  duplicate  by  Perugino,  but  the  ofier 
was  refused.  In  the  year  15U0  Pietro  executed  the  firescoes 
in  the  Cambio  at  Perugia.  He  afterwards  visited  Florence 
again,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  artists  there, 
returned  to  the  city  whence  he  derives  his  name.  He  died 
at  Castello  della  Pieve,  in  1524. 

The  fame  of  Perugino  has  certainly  been  widely  spread, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  teacher  of 
Raphael ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  superior  genius  of  the 
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pupil  has  thrown  into  comparative  obscurity  the  real  merit 
of  the  master.  Peiugino  was  a  most  unequal  painter:  bis 
o.irly  works  are  far  better  than  those  executed  after  1500. 
The  popularity  of  his  pictures,  and  the  facility  which  he 
had  acquired,  produced  repetition  and  mechanical  execution. 
Vusari  says  *  he  gave  all  nis  figures  one  and  the  same  air ;' 
it  must  however  be  admitted  that  that '  air'  is  far  superior 
to  the  contortions  of  Vasari  himself  and  his  fellow-pupils  in 
the  school  of  M.  Angelo.  Perugino  lived  to  see  the  conflict 
hetween  the  old  and  simple  st>le  and  the  very  different  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  master  just  named.  With  M.  Anp;elo 
himself  he  is  reported  to  have  hud  a  public  quarrel:  Va- 
barfs  account  therefore  of  his  moral  character  must  be 
received  with  some  little  suspicion.  He  says  that  Perugino 
was  an  infidel,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  would  do  anything  for 
money.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  him  great  credit  for 
his  technical  skill,  especially  in  colouring. 

Among  the  best  pictures  of  Perugino  now  extant  are: — 
An  Infant  Christ,  Virgin,  and  Angels,  painted  in  1480,  and 
preserved  in  the  Albani  Palace  at  Rome ;  a  Fresco  in  Santa 
M.  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  at  Florence,  executed  at  a  later 
period ;  the  Dead  Christ,  before  alluded  to  (now  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  No.  164);  one  or  two  pictures  in  the  Accademia  at 
Florence ;  and  his  frescoes  in  the  Carabio  at  Perugia.  Mr. 
Beck  ford,  in  this  countr)',  possesses  a  work  of  Perugino*s 
best  time. 

Raphael  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  and  his  early  works, 
such  as  the  Marriage  of  the  Viigin,  greatly  resemble  thoso 
of  his  master.    [Raphael.] 

The  following  painters  were  among  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  Perugino : — Pinturicchio  of  Perugia;  Andrea 
Luigi  d*Ascesi,  called  Tlngegno;  Giovanni  Spagnuolo,  sur- 
named  Lo  Spagna;  and  Rocco  Zoppo  of  Florence. 

(Vasari,    Vite  dei  Pit  tori;    Ruraohr,  Italienische  For- 
tchunsen ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Ptttorica,) 
PERU'SIA.    [Perugia.] 
PERUVIAN  ARCHITECTURE.    [Peru.] 
PERUVIAN  BARK.    [Cinchona.] 
PERUZZI,  BALDASSA'RE.  an  architect  of  les-s  cele- 
brify  fhan  many  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  design,  was  born 
in  1481,  at  Volterra,  to  which  city  his  father  Antonio  had 
remored,  in  order  to  avoid  the  civil  dissensions  which  agi- 
tated Florence.    A  few  years  afterwards  Volterra  itself  was 
besieged  and  sacked,  and  Antonio  fled  to  Siena,  where 
the   family   lived   in   reduced  circumstances,  having  lost 
nearly  all  their  property.  On  his  father's  death,  Baldassare, 
who  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  access  to  many  artists  and 
their  works,  determined  to  apply  himself  to  painting,  which 
he  did  with  so  much  assiduity,  both  from  his  natural  incli- 
nation and  from  his  wish  to  aid  his  mother  and  sister,  that 
he  made  extraordinary  progress.  After  executing  some  sub- 
jects in  a  chapel  at  Volterra,  he  accompanied  a  painter  of 
thit  city,  named  Piero,  to  Rome,  where  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed by  Alexander  VL    The  death  of  that  pope  frus- 
trated their  scheme  of  working  in  concert  at  the  Vatican ; 
however  Baldassare  remained  for  awhile  at  Rome,  where 
he  painted  some  frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Onofrio,  and 
in  that  of  San  Rocco  ii  Ripa,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
some  others  at  Ostia,  particularly  by  one  in  chiaro-scuro, 
representing  a  siege  by  Roman  warriors,  and  remarkable 
tjr  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  antient  military  costume,  which 
he  derived  from  bas-reliefs  and  other  existing  monuments. 
On  returning  to  Rome  he  found  a  liberal  patron  in  the 
celebrated  Agostino  Chigi  (a  native  of  Siena),  by  whom 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
voting himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  architecture.    The 
acquirements  he  thus  made  soon  displayed  themselves  in 
what  was  then  quite  a  new  career  of  art,  namely  architec- 
tural perspectives  and  scene-painting;  and  the  science  of 
perspective  and    its    application  to   pictorial  illusion  and 
effect     To  what  perfection  he  brought  this  branch  of  art 
may  be  judged  from  what  Vasari  relates,  who  says  that  on 
Im  takinf^  Titian  to  see  some  of  Peruzzi's  works,  that  great 
painter  could  hardly  believe  at  first  that  the  objects  were 
not  real.     Of  his  astonishing  performances  in  scene  paint- 
ing  there  is  now  no  evidence,  but  some  idea  of  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  in  it  may  still  be  formed  from  the  painted 
architecture,  &c.  with  which  he  decorated  a  gallery  in  the 
Famesina.     It  was  not  however  in  scenic  and  fictitious 
architecture  alone  that  he  displayed  his  talent  for  that  art ; 
he  designed  many  elegant  facades  at  Rome,  and  gave  proof 
oC  his  superior  abihty  in  the  Palazzo  Massimi*  one  of  the 


most  original  and  tasteful  edifices  of  its  class  in  that  city. 
Instead  of  being  perplexed  by  the  awkwardness  of  the 
site,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  curve  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  thereby  produce  so  happy  an  efl!cct  that  such  form 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  the  result  of  choice,  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  circumstances.  The  loggia  and  small 
inner  court  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  edifice 
deserves  the  attention  it  has  received  in  a  folio  work,  by 
Suys  and  Ilaudebourt,  expressly  devoted  to  it,  and  contain- 
ing outline  engravings  of  all  its  parts  and  details  (Paris, 
1818). 

Peruzzi  made  a  design  for  St.  Peter*s  on  the  plan  of  a 
Greek  cross,  which,  had  it  been  executed,  would  have  sur- 
passed the  present  structure;  also  two  diflferent  designs  for 
the  facade  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna.  On  Rome  being 
taken  und  sacked  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  it  was  with 
extreme  diflUcuUy  that  Baldassare  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  soldiery,  and  after  being  pillaged  of  everything, 
reached  Siena,  where  he  was  must  kindly  received,  and 
employed  on  various  buildings.  He  returned  however  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  then  that  he  built  the  Palazzo  Massimi, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  it  quite  completed.  He  died  in  1536, 
not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  a  rival 
who  sought  to  obtain  the  appointment  which  he  held  as 
architect  of  St.  Peter*8.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
near  Raphael. 

PE'SARO  E  URBl'NO.  LEGAZIONE  DI,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Papal  State,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Ancona,  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Forli  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Pe- 
rugia. The  area  is  estimated  at  1 749  square  miles.  (Neige- 
baur.)  The  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  divides 
the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino  from  Tuscany,  projects 
eastward  towards  the  Adriatic  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Urbino,  and  sends  off  several  offsets,  which  run  to  the  sea- 
coast,  forming  the  natural  boundary  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Italy.  The  mountain  on  which  San  Marino  stands 
forms  part  of  one  of  these  offsets.  [San  Marino.]  Several 
streams  run  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the  Apennines  to 
the  sea.  The  first  of  these  streams,  reckoning  from  the  north, 
is  the  Conca,  which  runs  along  the  boundary  between  the 
province  of  Forli  and  that  of  Pesaro,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  enters  the  sea  near  LaCattolica. 
The  next  is  the  Foglia,  the  antient  Pisaurus,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines  of  Carpegna  on  the  Tuscan  border,  and  after 
a  course  of  forty-six  miles  enters  the  sea  at  the  town  of 
Pesaro.  Farther  south  is  the  Metauro,  the  largest  river  in 
the  province,  which  rises  near  Borgo  Pace  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Apennines  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  upper  Tiber: 
it  runs  first  due  east,  passing  by  the  towns  of  St.  Angelo  and 
Urbania,  receives  the  united  stream  of  the  Cantiano  and 
Candigliano,  which  comes  from  the  south  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gubbio,  then  turning  to  the  north-east  passes  by 
Fossombrone,  and  enters  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Fano,  after 
a  course  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  According  to  a  tradition 
among  the  country-people,  the  spot  in  which  Hasdrubal  was 
defeated  and  killed  is  a  plain  called  Piano  di  San  Silvestro, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Cantiano,  and  about  six  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Urbino.  A  tower  on  a  hill  called 
Monte  d*Elce,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  is  called 
the  sepulchre  of  Hasdrubal.  The  Flaminian  road  from  Fano 
crosses  the  Metaurus  above  Fossombrone,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  Cantiano,  ascending  the  Apennines  above  the 
source  of  the  latter  river,  and  afterwards  descending  by 
Gualdo  to  Nocera.  The  next  river  in  the  province  of  Pesaro 
is  the  C6sano,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Avellana, 
passes  the  town  of  Pdrgola  and  the  site  of  the  antient  town 
of  Suasa,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  visible,  and  enters 
the  sea  north-west  of  Sinigas^Ha,  after  a  course  of  about  thirty 
miles.  Southeast  of  the  Ccsano  is  the  Misa,  which  enters 
the  sea  at  Sinigaglia,  after  a  course  of  about  twenty-five  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino  is  hilly ; 
some  parts  of  it  are  very  fertile,  but  the  mountains  are 
generally  barren.  The  lower  hills  are  planted  with  vines, 
olive,  and  mulberry-trees.  Good  pasture  is  also  abundant. 
The  province  is  divided  into  five  districts — Urbino.  Pesaro, 
Fano,  Sinigaglia,  and  Gubbio,  containing  altogether  226,000 
inhabitants.  (Serristori.)  The  principal  towns  are — URniNo, 
which  is  the  old  capital  of  the  province  and  the  residence 
of  the  former  dukes.  2.  Pesaro,  the  antient  Pisaurum,  a 
well-built  town  and  a  bishop's  see,  has  several  fine  churches 
with  some  good  paintings,  a  fine  market-place,  seveiol 
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Salaces  of  the  nobility,  and  the  palace  of  the  fonner  dukes 
olla  Rovere,  who  were  once  sovereigns  of  this  little  state,  a 
public  library  of  1 5,00  U  volumes,  with  a  museum  and  a  cabinet 
of  models  bequeathed  by  OUvieri,  a  learned  roan  of  Pesaro,  to 
his  townsmen.  Pesaro  has  a  small  harbour,  several  manufac- 
tories of  silks,  pottery  and  glass,  and  leather,  and  about  1 1 .000 
inhabitants.  (Calindri.)  The  surrounding  territory,  which 
is  very  fruitful,  produces,  among  other  things,  excellent  figs, 
and  is  covered  with  pleasant  country-houses.  Pesaro  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  province.  A  bed  of  coal  has  been  discovered  in  the 
neiifhbourhood.  Pesaro  has  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  and 
a  commercial  tribunal,  a  college,  and  a  clerical  seminary. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  PandolfoCoUeuuccio,  a  chronicler 
and  poet  of  the  nftconth  century ;  of  Count  Perticari,  a  phi- 
lologist and  son-in-law  of  Monti ;  and  of  the  musical  com- 
poser Rossini.  3.  Fano,  the  antient  Fanum  Fortunie,  is  a 
town  with  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  triumphal 
arch  dedicated  to  Augustus,  which  has  been  badly  restored, 
and  therefore  spoiled  (Poletli,  Ragionamento  intomo  alt 
Arcn  (TAugusto  in  Fano),  several  churches  with  paintings 
by  Guide  and  Guercino,  a  handsome  theatre,  some  silk 
manufactories,  and  a  public  library.  On  the  coast  near 
Fano  are  taken  great  quantities  of  a  small  fish  called '  cavallo 
marine,*  the  head  of  which  resembles  that  of  a  horse,  and 
has  a  sort  of  mane  attached  to  it.  4.  Sinigaglia,  the  an- 
tient Sena  Gallica,i8  a  bustling  town  with  a  small  harbour, 
several  churches  and  convents,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  great  fair,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Italy,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
is  frequented  by  tradespeople  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
also  from  other  countries.  About  200  vessels,  mostly  of 
small  burthon,  of  the  various  nations  which  trade  in  tl^ 
Mediterranean,  arrive  at  Sinigaglia  at  that  time,  and  brine 
colonial  and  other  produce,  and  also  French,  English,  and 
German  manufactures.  The  celebrated  singer  Madame 
Catalani,  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia.  5.  Fossombrone,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ruins  of 
Forum  Sempronii,  which  are  lower  down  the  banks  of  the 
Metaurus,  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  bridj^eon  the  Metaurus,  and  about  4000  inhabitants. 
The  silk  spun  at  Fossombrone  is  considered  the  best  in  Italy. 
G.  Gubbio,  the  antient  Iguvium,  a  city  of  the  Umbri,  is  situ- 
ated out  of  the  high  road  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines near  the  sources  of  the  Chiascio,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tiber:  it  has  several  churches  and  otherbuildings  worthy  of 
notice,  and  about  4500  inhabitants.  Old  Iguvium  was  in  a 
lower  situation  than  the  present  town;  the  amphitheatre  is 
still  in  tolerable  preservation ;  eighteen  of  the  lower  arches 
are  remaining,  as  well  as  three  of  the  upper  row.  There  is 
also  an  antient  tomb,  with  other  remains  of  antiquitv.  No 
traces  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  nn  old  aeity  of 
the  Umbri,  are  visible  at  Grubbio,  but  according  to  Micali, 
they  arc  to  be  seen  three  miles  from  Chiascerna,  the  antient 
Clavernium,  not  far  from  the  post  station  of  La  Scheggia 
in  the  Apennines,  on  the  high  road  called  the  Furlo.  In 
this  neighbourhood  also  were  found,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  seven  bronze  tablets  written  partly 
in  Etruscan  and  partly  in  Latin  characters,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Eueubine  tables,  which  are  now  in 
the  museum  of  Gubbio.  According  to  the  interpretation  of 
Lauzi,  they  relate  entirely  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  an- 
tient Umbri.  7.  Cagli,  the  antient  Oallis,  a  Roman  colony, 
on  the  Flaminian  road,  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  and 
some  remains  of  antiquity.  8.  Urbania,  a  modern  town, 
which  derives  its  name  from  pope  Urban  VIII.,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  has  a  collegiate  church,  a 
manufactory  of  majolica,  or  Delft  ware,  and  about  4400  in- 
habitants. 9.  Pergola,  on  the  Cdsano^  has  2500  inhabitants. 
[Calindri.] 

The  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino  is  very  interesting  for  its 
romantic  scenery,  its  classical  recollections,  and  the  nu- 
merous remains  of  antiquity  which  are  scattered  about  it. 

PESCE,  NICOLA,  or  COLA,  a  famous  Sicilian  swim- 
mer and  diver,  who  Hved  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  name  was  Nicholas,  and  he  was  surnamed 
*  Pesce*  (the  fish)  on  account  of  his  expertness  in  diving. 
Frederic  II.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  employed  him,  and 
encouraged  his  feats.  The  most  incredible  stories  are  told 
of  him ;  it  is  said  that  he  passed  whole  hours  under  water, 
and  whole  days  in  the  water ;  that  he  used  to  swim  from 
Sicily  to  the  Lipari  Islands,  carrj'iug  letters  and  despatches 
in  ft  leathern  bag,  &c.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  vas 


a  most  expert  swimmer  and  diver,  and  that  he  could  remain 
longer  under  water  than  any  other  person  on  record.  Ho 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  dive  for  oysters 
and  coral  along  the  coast  of  his  native  country.  It  is  re- 
ported that  king  Frederic  once  asked  him  to  dive  into  the 
sea  off  the  Point  of  Faro,  where  the  current  forms  a  whirl- 
pool known  by  the  name  of  Charybdis;  and  as  Pesce  hesi- 
tated, the  king  threw  a  golden  cup  into  the  sea,  when  Pesre 
plunged  in,  and  after  remaining  a  considerable  time  under 
water,  brought  up  the  cup,  to  which  the  king  added  a  purse 
of  gold  as  a  gift.  Pesce  was  induced  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, but  he  never  rose  again  from  the  sea.  (Kirchcr, 
Mundus  Subterranetu,  b.  i.)  We  know  now  that  the  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis  is  not  so  fearful  as  it  was  once  represented 
to  be,  and  that  at  times  there  is  very  little  agitation  in  the 
water. 

Mariottiy  in  his  '  Rifiessioni '  on  the  lake  of  Perugia, 
speaks  of  a  fisherman  called  Nonno  di  San  Feliciano,  who 
was  '  a  great  swimmer  and  diver,  like  Pesce  Cola  of  Sicily 
and  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  water.  He  lived  till  p.-vst 
ninety  years  of  age.*  It  must  be  observed  however  that  the 
lake  of  Perugia  is  not  very  deep. 

PESHAWER.    [Afghanistan.] 

PESTH,  the  greatest  commercial  town  and  the  most 
populous  city  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  47**  30'  N.  lat  and 
19  4'  E.  long.,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  20  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  course  of  the  river, 
till  then  nearly  from  west  to  east,  makes  a  sudden  bend  to 
the  south.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  which  is  here 
about  1500  feet  broad,  is  the  city  of  Ofen.  [Buda.]  The 
two  cities  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which,  in> 
eluding  the  fixed  portion  on  the  two  banks,  is  1500  paces 
in  length.  The  city  of  Pesth  is  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  consists  of  five  principal  parts^l,  the  old  town, 
which,  though  antiquated  and  irregularly  built,  contains 
some  fine  buildings;  2,  the  Leopoldstadt,  or  new  town; 
.3,  the  Theresienstadt ;  4,  the  Josephstadt;  and  5,  the 
Franzstadt  —  so  named  after  the  sovereigns  in  whose 
reigns  they  were  built.  Leopoldstadt  is  now  joined  to  the 
old  town,  the  walls  which  formerly  surrounded  the  latter 
having  been  levelled  to  make  room  for  new  buildings. 
Leopoldstadt  is  built  on  a  verv  regular  plan.  The  other  three 
parts  or  suburbs  are  separated  from  these  two  by  a  very  broad 
street.  Among  the  fifteen  churches,  that  of  the  university 
is  distinguished  by  its  fine  steeple  and  excellent  fresco 
paintings.  The  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  11  in  num- 
ber, are  not  remarkable ;  but  the  Greek  church  on  the  Da- 
nube is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  The  two 
Protestant  churches  are  very  plain  edifices.  Of  the  other 
public  buildings,  the  following  deserve  notice:  the  great 
barracks  built  by  Charles  VI. ;  the  hospital  of  invahds,  an 
immense  edifice  begun  in  1786  under  Joseph  II.,  the 
building  of  which  was  interrupted  by  the  Turkish  war 
(it  is  not  known  to  what  use  it  was  destined  by  that 
emperor;  at  present  it  serves  as  barracks  for  a  regiment 
of  artillery) ;  the  theatre,  a  very  handsome  edifice,  capable 
of  containing  3000  spectators ;  the  national  museum,  aiul 
the  university.  The  univei-sity  was  founded  in  1035  at 
Tyrnau,  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it 
exercised,  through  the  powerful  agency  of  the  Jesuits,  great 
intiuence  over  the  people.  In  the  year  1777  it"  was 
transferred  by  Maria  Theresa  to  Ofen,  and  in  1784  by 
Joseph  II.  to  Pesth.  The  branches  of  learning  taught  arc 
theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  philology,  and  ma- 
thematics. There  are  49  professors  and  above  1000  students. 
The  university  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  uf 
natural  history,  a  collection  of  medals,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  an  anatomical  and  pathological  collection.  Depend- 
ent on  it  are  the  botanic  garden,  the  veterinary  school,  the 
university  hospital,  and  the  observatory  at  Ofen,  which 
stands  on  the  Blocksberg,  278  feet  above  the  Danube,  and 
is  well  furnished  with  good  instruments.  The  National  Mu- 
seum, which  is  independent  of  the  university,  was  founded 
bv  Count  Szecsenyi,  who  gave  his  fine  library  and  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  Hungarian  coins  and  medals,  and  induced 
the  Diet  in  1808  to  endow  it  It  would  take  a  volume  to  de- 
scribe this  museum.  The  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
contains  above  60,000  specimens,  of  which  the  Greek* 
Roman,  and  other  antique  silver  medals  amount  to  above 
12,000.  The  gymnasium  of  the  Piarists  has  800  scholars; 
and  the  city  normal  school  (likewise  in  the  convent  of  tho 
Piarists),  above  400.  There  are  eight  other  Catholic  schools^ 
two  Greek,  and  two  Ptotestant  schoola.  The  Roman  Catholie 
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girls*  school  of  the  English  ladies,  aa  it  is  called,  has  400 
day-scholars  and  40  hoarders. 

Though  Buda  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court 
of  justice,  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  and  other 
tribunals,  and  also  of  the  government  of  the  three  united 
counties  of  Pesth,  Pils,  and  SoUher,  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  400,000  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  arc  of  silk, 
(iuttun,  leather,  jewellery,  and  musical  instruments,  but  on 
a  small  scale ;  that  of  tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly. 
Pesth  however  has,  next  to  Vienna,  the  greatest  trade  of  any 
city  on  the  Danube.  It  has  four  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  a 
fortnight.  The  principal  articles  sold  are  manufactures  and 
cuionial  produce,  and  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
bucfa  as  cattle,  wine,  wool,  tobacco,  and  raw  hides,  honey,  wax, 
Sic  Above  14,000  waggons  and  8000  ships  are  employed  in 
conveying  goods  to  and  from  the  fairs,  the  value  of  which  at 
each  of  ihem  is  from  16  to  1 7  millions  of  llorins.  The  environs 
of  Pesth  are  not  picturesque,  thecity  being  situatedon  asandy 
pliiin,  but  there  are  some  fine  promenades,  such  as  the  Grove, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city;  the  gardens  of  Baron 
Orczy ;  and  the  Palatine,  or  Margaret  Island,  in  the  Danube, 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens  with  great  taste. 
Among  the  inhabitants  are  many  noblemen,  country  gentle- 
men, professors,  judges,  and  lawyers.  The  population  of 
Pesth  consisted  (>833)  of  62,850  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  54,000  were  Roman  Catholics,  3000  Protestants,  817 
Greeks,  and  5000  Jews.  With  the  addition  of  the  garrison 
(9133  men)  and  the  numerous  strangers,  the  population 
amounts  to  75,000.  Pesth,  though  an  antient  town,  is  in 
Its  present  form  comparatively  recent  It  has  been  fre- 
quently laid  waste  by  war,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turks  for  nearly  160  years,  who  were  not  finally  expelled 
till  168G.  Civil  war  followed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Pesth  was  one  of  fhe  most  inconsider- 
able towns  in  the  kingdom.  Its  improvement  may  be  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  it  has  since  been 
progressive  and  rapid.  In  1 793  there  wore  only  2580  houses : 
there  were  in  1837, 4500.  The  winter  of  1838  was  disastrous 
to  Pesth,  above  1200  houses  being  destroyed  by  the  overtiow- 
iDf:  of  the  Danube.  They  were  however,  for  the  most  part, 
the  worst  buildings  in  the  city,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  munificent  con- 
tributions sent  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  will-  in 
a  few  years  efface  all  traces  of  the  devastation. 

(J.  v.  Thicle,  Das  Konigreich  Un^am,  vol.  vi.;  Oesier^ 
Tf^ichische  National  Encyclopddie ;  R.  K.  v.  Jenny,  Hand- 
luch  Jnr  Beisende  in  Oesterreich  ;  Blumenhach,  Qemdlde 
der  Oe9terreichi»chen  Monarchic) 

PESTILENCE,  or  PLAGUE,  is  a  disease  of  so  fktal 
and  malignant  a  nature,  that  to  this  very  circumstance  it 
probably  owes  its  nomenclature;    but  some  misapprehen- 
sion exists  as  to  its  definite  character,  and  this  has  originated 
from  writers  having  applied  the  terms  pestilential  and  pesti- 
lent in  a  generic  sense  to  diseases  specifically  different; 
lience  we  read  of  pestilential  small-pox,  pestilential  cholera, 
fcic.     In  fact  every  virulent  and  contagious  disease  may  be 
called  pestilent,  but  every  pestilential  disease  is  not  plague. 
I  ij  casting  a  glance  over  the  histories  of  these  epidemics,  it 
is   obvious  that   many  things  are  involved  in  obscurity. 
Numerous  facts  have  nowever  been  collected,  and  are  agreed 
upon  by  all  parties,  and  we  shall  endeavour,  by  a  comparison 
of  these,  to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  plague.    The  nosological  definition  of  this  disease 
by  Dr.  CuUen  is  perhaps  as  correct  as  can  be  given  in  few 
vi;,rd» :— *  A  typhus  fever,  in  the  highest  degree  contagious, 
and  accompanied  with  extreme  debility.    On  aa  uncertain 
dav  of  the  disease,  there  is  an  eruption  of  buboes  or  car- 
buncles.*    Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  who  practised  at  Aleppo 
during  the  plague  of  1760-1-2,  informs  us  that  its  progress 
at  ixa  commencement  is  much  the  same  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  Levant  as  in  the  cities  of  Europe.    It  advances 
slowly,  fluctuating  perhaps  for  two  or  three  weeks ;    and 
although  at  that  period  it  generally  proves  fatal,  yet  it  is 
often  unattendea  by  its  characteristic  eruptions.    Indeed 
the  cases  in  which  the  eruption  is  wanting  constitute  the 
iDost  rapidly  fatal  type  of  the  disease.     The  general  de- 
rangement of  the  system  which  ushers  in  an  attack  of  the 
•>la"ae,  is  much  like  that  which  commences  the  course  of 
ordTnary  fever.    A  sense  of  cold,  with  some  shivering,  which 
i^  ^joii  followed  by  heat  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  with 
guldincss,  headache,  depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  white 
tongue,  vomiting  or  diarrhcea,  and  great  oppression  abotit 


the  praDcordia,  are  among  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  burning  pain  about  the  pit  of  tho 
stomach;  by  a  peculiar  muddiness  of  the  eyes;  by  coma, 
delirium,  and  other  affections  of  the  sensorium,  which  ter- 
minate by  death  in  some  cases  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
before  tho  pathognomic  symptoms,  buboes  and  carbuncles, 
have  appeared.  In  other  cases  these  last-mentioned  syroptoma 
are  present,  together  with  purple  spots  and  ecchymoses,  which 
belong  to  the  plague  in  common  with  other  malignant 
fevers.  Though  these  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  plague, 
they  are  not  all  invariably  observed  in  the  same  individual ; 
but  many  varieties  occur,  which  chiefly  have  reference  to 
the  greater  or  less  virulence  of  the  disease,  and  the  absence 
or  presence  of  some  particular  symptoms.  Thus,  we  are 
informed  by  Sydenham  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  great 
plague  of  London  scarce  a  day  passed  but  some  of  those 
who  were  seized  with  it  died  suddenly  in  the  streets,  without 
having  had  any  previous  sickness;  the  purple  spots,  which 
denote  immediate  death,  coming  out  all  over  the  body,  even 
when  persons  were  abroad  about  their  business ;  whereas 
afler  it  had  continued  for  some  time,  it  destroyed  none, 
unless  a  fever  and  other  symptoms  had  preceded.  Dr. 
Russell  describes  six  classes  or  varieties  of  plague,  in  some 
of  which  the  fever  appears  to  have  been  very  violent,  while 
in  others  it  was  proportionally  mild.  The  most  destructive 
forms  of  the  disease,  according  to  this  author,  were  marked 
by  severe  febrile  symptoms;  and  the  infected  of  this  class 
seldom  or  never  had  buboes  or  carbuncles.  The  bubo  how- 
ever  was  the  most  frequent  concomitant  afterwards ;  car- 
buncles, on  fhe  contrary,  were  remarked  in  one-third  of  the 
infected  only,  and  were  seldom  observed  at  Aleppo  earlier 
than  the  month  of  May,  near  three  months  after  the  disease 
began  to  spread.  The  carbuncle  increased  in  the  summer, 
was  less  common  in  the  autumn,  and  very  rarely  was  observed 
in  the  winter.  The  absence  of  bubo  and  carbuncle  at  the 
commencement  of  the  plague  has  been  one  of  the  grounds 
of  contention  among  writers  as  to  the  real  nature  of  tho 
disease.  Diemerbroech  and  some  others  assure  us  that  no 
one  symptom  is  pathognomonic  of  plague,  and  Dr.  Russell 
concludes  that  *  the  plague,  under  a  form  of  all  others  the 
most  destructive,  exists  without  its  characteristic  symptoms, 
can  admit  of  no  doubt.*  From  all  the  evidence  upon  this 
subject  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  it  plainly  appears 
that  authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  the  existence  of  the 
plague  as  a  distinct  disease.  The  symptoms,  morbid  changes, 
nistory,  and  mode  of  propagation  of  plague,  bear  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  malignant  typhus  of  this  coun- 
try, that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them  otherwise  than  as  types 
of  the  same  disease.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
aothority  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  resided  thirty  years  at 
Constantinople.  '  The  annual  pestilential  fever  of  that 
place,'  he  observes, '  very  much  resembles  that  of  our  gaols 
and  crowded  hospitals,  and  is  only  called  plague  when  at- 
tended with  buboes  and  carbuncles.'  Sir  John  Pringle 
too  observes, '  that  though  the  hospital  or  gaol  fever  may 
differ  in  species  from  the  true  plague,  yet  it  may  be  accounted 
of  the  same  genus,  as  it  seems  to  proceed  fVom  a  liivo  cause, 
and  is  attended  with  similar  symptoms.'  The  buboes  which 
characterise  plague  consist  of  inflammatory  swellings  of 
the  glands  in  the  groin  and  armpits ;  the  parotid,  maxillary, 
and  cervical  glands  sometimes,  but  less  frequently,  become 
affected.  These  buboes  may  either  suppurate  or  gradually 
disperse :  when  suppuration  occurs,  it  is  seldom  till  the  fever 
has  begun  to  abate,  and  is  manifestly  on  the  decline,  as 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  Carbuncles  consist  of  in- 
flamed pustules  or  angry  pimples,  which,  instead  of  sup- 
purating, frequently  terminate  in  mortification.  They  may 
be  seated  on  any  part  of  the  bodv.  The  morbid  changes 
that  are  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from  plaguo 
are  very  similar  to  what  we  find  in  typhus,  yellow  fever,  and 
in  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  have  died  in  consequence 
of  a  putrid  matter  injected  into  their  veins.  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  gorged  witti  a  dark  coloured 
blood ;  the  lungs  and  liver  present  traces  of  inflammation 
or  of  gangrene;  patches' of  inflammation  and  ulceration  are 
met  with  in  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  the  heart  is  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  easily  torn,  and  full  of  black  blood,  which, 
according  to  M.  Magendie,  never  coagulates.  These  cliaugcA 
however  are  not  always  found.  an<l  llie  same  nbhcnrc  of  ap^ 
preciable  organic  lesion  is  sometimes  observed  in  typhus  and 
other  diseases  which  prove  rapidly  fatal.  No  a^e.  Sfx,  or 
profession  appears  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  pl^K"^;  "J^ 
does  one  atUck  secure  the  individual  from  future  infectwn , 
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but  it  has  been  observed  that  old  persons,  women,  and 
child len  suffer  less  frequently  and  severely  from  Us  attacks 
than  robust  adults.  Some  persons  also,  who  exercise 
particular  trades,  as  knackers,  tanners,  water-carriers, 
bakers,  and  oilmen,  seem  to  share  this  advantage ;  while 
smiths  and  cooks  were  noticed,  during  the  campaign 
in  Egypt,  to  be  more  particularly  liable  to  it.  One  law 
appears  to  be  universal  in  all  plagues,  namely,  that  the 
poor  are  the  first  and  chief  sufferers.  In  Grand  Cairo,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Aleppo,  it  is  in  the  low,  crowded,  and  filthy 
parts  of  those  cities,  occupied  by  the  poorest  people,  that 
the  plague  commits  its  greatest  ravages.  The  celebrated 
plague  of  Marseille,  in  the  year  1720,  first  appeared  in  a  part 
of  the  city  noted  for  the  sordid  filth,  crowded  state,  and 
wretchedness  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  This  was  likewise 
true  of  London,  where,  from  the  same  circumstance,  it  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Poors'  Plague.  Like  many 
other  diseases,  plague  is  observed  in  two  forms :  first,  as  an 
indigenous  and  local  disease,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  countries,  and  from  which  they  are  never  entirely 
free;  and  secondly,  as  a  raging  and  fatal  epidemic,  not 
confined  to  its  original  seat,  although  exhibiting  itself  there 
in  its  most  intense  forms.  It  is  the  epidemic  variety  of 
this  fatal  malady  that  has  engrossed  so  much  attention  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
briefly  pass  in  review  some  of  the  principal  circumstances 
which  attend  ita  origin,  progress,  and  termination. 

It  has  been  observed  that  nearly  all  plagues  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  certain  natural  signs,  and  by  a  greater  mortality  from 
malignant  diseases  generally  than  at  other  times.  Among 
these  precursory  signals  great  and  sudden  atmospheric 
vicissitudes  have  been  noted.  Livy  (v.  13)  attributes  the 
origin  of  a  pestilence  to  this  cause.  'The  year  was  remark- 
able,' he  observes,  *  for  a  cold  and  snowy  winter,  so  that  the 
roads  were  impassable  and  the  Tiber  completely  frozen.  This 
deplorable  winter,  whether  it  was  from  the  unseasonable  state 
of  the  air,  which  suddenly  changed  to  an  opposite  state,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  was  succeeded  by  intense  heat,  pestilential 
and  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  animals.*  Butin  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  of  which  Thucydides  has  given  so  minute  adescrip- 
tion  (ii.  48,  &c.),  he  observes  that  the  year  of  the  plague 
was  particularly  free  from  all  other  diseases ;  and  he  men- 
tions nothing  unusual  as  having  occurred  in  preceding 
years.  The  city  however  was  then  greatly  over-crowded 
with  inhabitants,  a  great  part  of  the  population  having 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Athens  (ii.  1 6),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war.  [Pericles.]  Russell  informs  us  that  the 
winter  of  1756-7,  which  preceded  the  petechial  fever  of  1758 
at  Aleppo,  and  the  plague  of  1759-60-1-2  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  was  excessively  severe.  Olive-trees  which  had 
withstood  the  weather  for  fifty  years  were  killed.  *  In  the 
following  summer  a  dearth  ensued  from  the  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  so  severe  a  famine,  that  parents  devoured  their 
own  children,  and  the  poor  from  the  mountains  offered  their 
wives  for  sale  in  the  markets  to  buy  food.  The  connection 
between  famine  and  pestilence  has  been  noticed  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  An  enormous  increase  of  insects  has  fre- 
quently been  observed  to  precede  a  pestilence.  We  are 
informed  by  Short,  that  in  1610  Constantinople  was  infested 
with  crowds  of  grasshoppers  of  great  size  that  devoured 
every  green  thing,  and  tne  next  year  (1613)  the  plague 
cariied  off  200,000  inhabitants  of  that  city.  In  1612,  swarms 
of  locusts  laid  waste  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  Provence ; 
and  1G13  the  plague  appeared  in  different  parts  of  France. 
Locusts  and  pestilence  are  frequently  mentioned  together 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  we  find  that  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  exhibited  a  series  of  phenomena,  rising  in  progression 
from  corruption  of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  swarms  of  in- 
sects, murrain  among  cattle,  thunder  and  thick  darrkness, 
and  a  tribe  of  inferior  diseases,  to  that  fatal  pestilence  which 
swept  away  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians.  In  fine, 
dearth  or  unwholesome  provisions,  pestilence  among  cattle, 
great  abundance  of  insects,  absence  or  death  of  birds,  blight 
and  mildew,  appear,  with  few  exceptions,  to  have  separately 
or  conjointly  preceded  or  attended  all  such  calamities. 
Plague  is  usually  preceded  by  other  diseases  which  occa- 
sion great  mortality.  Lord  Bacon  has  observed  that '  the 
lesser  infections  of  small-pox,  purple  fever,  agues,  &c.,  in 
the  preceding  summer  and  hovering  all  winter,  do  portend 
a  great  pestilence  the  summer  following ;  for  putrefaction 
rises  not  to  its  height  at  once  :*  and  Dr.  Mead  states,  as  a 
general  fact,  that  fevers  of  extraordinary  malignity  are  the 
usual  forerunners  of  plague.    Indeed  nearly  all  the  most 


remarkable  plagues  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  malignant  fevers.  The  increased  number  of 
deaths  from  this  source  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  at  the  three  last  plague 
epochs  in  this  country,  an  abstract  from  which  we  hero 
present,  showing  the  number  of  deaths  from  other  diseases 
besides  the  plague,  in  1625,  1636.  and  1665,  with  that  of  the 
year  before  and  after  respectively : 


Comifian 

Yean. 

Diseases. 

Playqn. 

1624 

12, 

,199 

11 

1625 

18. 

848 

35, 

,417 

1626 

7, 

400 

134 

1635 

10. 

651 

1 

•  • 

1636 

12, 

,959 

10, 

,400 

1637 

8, 

,681 

3, 

,082 

1664 

18, 

,291 

6 

1665 

28 

.710 

68 

.596 

1666 

10 

,840 

1 

.998 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  pestilence  commits  its 
greatest  ravages  differs  in  different  countries.  In  Europe  ii 
has  invariably  raged  most  violently  and  fatally  in  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months,  especially  in  September. 
Thus,  in  the  plague  of  London  in  1665,  the  deaths  from  the 
plague  were:  in  June,  590;  in  July,  4129;  in  August, 
20,046;  in  September,  26,230;  in  October,  14,373;  in 
November,  3449 ;  and  in  December  they  were  under  1000. 
In  Egypt  it  commences  in  the  autumn,  and  prevails  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  vernal  equinox  is  the  period  of 
the  greatest  fatality.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  generally 
check  and  not  unfrequently  entirely  arrest  its  progress.  In 
tropical  climates  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Alpinus,  to  whatever  degree  pestilence  may  be 
raging,  as  soon  as  the  sun  enters  Cancer  it  entirely  ceases. 
The  cold  weather  of  northern  climates  has  been  observed  to 
check  the  ravages  of  plague ;  and  in  these  countries  when  it 
has  broken  out  in  the  autumn,  its  course  has  been  arrested 
during  the  winter  months.  With  respect  to  the  progress 
and  termination  of  plague,  the  disease  appears  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  regulate  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  other  epidemics:  it  is  most  fatal  at  its  first 
outbreak,  and  becomes  less  virulent  as  it  increases  in  extent. 
The  increased  mortality  which  occurs  during  the  advance  of 
plague,  and  which  we  have  before  shown  to  be  at  its  height  in 
the  month  of  September,  arises  from  the  increased  extension 
and  not  from  the  greater  malignancy  of  the  disease.  With 
its  progress  and  decline  there  has  usually  been  observed  a 
progressive  increase  and  decrease  in  the  w'hole  train  of  dis- 
eases, and  those  which  had  immediately  preceded  plague, 
on  its  decline  reappeared.  The  former  fact  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  table  we  have  given  above. 
"  The  causes  of  pestilence  have  been  refcnred  by  some  to  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  engendered  by  epidemic  and  endemic 
causes,  and  wholly  independent  of  contagion  ;  while  others 
have  attributed  it  solely  to  the  latter  influence.  The  truth 
probably  lies  between  these  extremes,  and  wc  have  little 
doubt,  from  an  examination  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  that  both  these  causes  do  occasionally  operate 
in  the  propagation  of  plague.  As  the  foundation  of  qua- 
rantine establishments  rests  entirely  on  the  supposition  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  plague,  we  shall  examine  how  far 
this  can  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  facts.  It  is  asserted 
by  the  contagionists  that  plague  is  transferred  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual  in  all  the  ascertained  modes  in  which 
diseases  are  thus  communicated — by  contact,  by  inoculation 
with  the  matter  of  buboes,  through  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
fomites.  According  to  them,  its  appearance  in  Western 
Europe  has  been  always  owing  to  imported  contagion ;  and 
where  strict  isolation  from  all  infected  individuals  and 
articles  has  been  observed,  there  it  has  never  appeared.  It 
is  admitted  however  by  several,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned the  i-espected  names  of  Sydenham,  Russell,  and  Mca<l, 
that  a  peculiar  atmospheric  condition  is  essential  to  tlio 
spread  of  pestilence ;  yet  they  maintain  that  this  is  inade- 
quate to  its  production  without  importation  by  fomites,  or 
the  arrival  of  a  diseased  person  from  an  infected  districts 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  they  refer  to  the  histories  of  the 
diflferent  plagues  that  have  visited  Europe,  and  above  all  to 
that  which  ravaged  Marseille  in  the  year  1 720.  Its  intro- 
duction into  this  city  was  traced  to  the  arrival  of  three  ships 
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or  lazarettost  vbicb,  by  gome  meaos  or  otber,  for  we  learn 
not  bow,  communicated  t be  disease  to  a  woman  living  in 
tbe  Rue  de  TEscale.    Tbis  person  being  received  into  tbe 
H6tel  Dteu,  two  of  tbe  nurses  wbo  assiatted  at  ber  reception, 
and  the  matron  wbo  changed  tbe  linen,  were  taken  ill  tbe 
next  day,  and  died  after  a  few  hours.    In  a  short  time  it 
destroyed  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  confessors,  and 
^11  the  other  officers  and  servants,  with  tbe  whole  of  the 
poor  in  the  hospital,  including  above  300  foundlings.    Tbe 
priests  and  monks  wbo  attended  tbe  infected,  suffered  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  the  medical  assistants :   and  lastly,  of 
f  30  galley-slaves,  employed  in  going  into  tbe  infected  bouses 
and  burying  tbe  dead,  220  perisbM  in  tbe  space  of  ten  or 
iwelve  days.    Many  of  these  fiicts  however  may  be  not  in- 
aptly termed  fiilse  facts ;  and  some;  of  undoubted  existence, 
that  are  brought  forward  as  examples  of  contagion,  may  be 
explained  on  another  hypothesis.    It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
animal  effluvia,  from  a  number  of  persons  crowded  into  a 
small  space,  and  surrounded  by  their  own  filth,  acquire  a 
high  degree  of  virulence,  even  without  the  morbid  action  of 
a  febrile  affection.    If  then,  to  the  circumstances  above 
noticed,  are  superadded  corrupt  food  and  tbe  influence  of  a 
sickly  season,  is  it  surprising  that  miasmata  endowed  with 
a  most  pestilential  contagious  power  should  be  generated  ? 
But  this  rapid  transit  of  plague  from  one  indi%'idual  to  an- 
other is  only  what  we  know  to  take  place  in  otber  epidemic 
diseases.    To  illustrate  tbis  position  by  a  familiar  and  well- 
known  disease— epidemic  catarrh,  or   influenza:   what  is 
more  common  than  for  all  tbe  members  of  a  family  living 
Cogecher,  tbe  clerks  in  the  same  office,  and  the  srtisans  of' 
the  same  workshop,  to  be  successively  or  almost  simultane- 
ously attacked  ?     Yet  nobody  attributes  tbe  circumstance 
to  contagion :  certainly,  if  one  had  a  motive  for  so  doing, 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  accumulate  examples  with- 
out numl)6r  in  support  of  this  position.    Whatever  share 
then  contagion  mav  have  in  the  propagation  of  tbe  plague, 
k  is  quite  certain  that  its  power  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
According  to  the  most  staunch  supporters  of  this  doctrine, 
a  particuVax  state  of  the  air  is  essential  to  its  action ;  and 
they  all  admit  that  whenever  the  plague  has  been  excited 
out  of  its  proper  season,  it  has  not  spread.     Without  being 
understood  to  advocate  tbe  contagious  origin  of  plague,  we 
fully  agree  with  Dr.  Bancroft  that '  it  is  fortunate  for  man- 
kind that  the  communication  of  the  oonlagion  of  the  plague 
depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  so  many  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  upon  that  of  a  suitable  tempe- 
rature, and  of  certain  aptitudes  and  suscepiibilities  in  the 
human  subject;   for  without  such  requisites,  or  such  ob- 
stacles to  its  propagation,  tbe  earth  might  have  long  since 
become  desolate.'    Those  who  contend  for  the  non-conta- 
giousness of  plague,  and  therefore  for  tbe  abolition  of  tbe 
quarantine  laws,  maintain  that  these  laws,  however  strictly 
enforced,  have  not  succeeded  in  shutting  out  the  plague 
from  pestilential  districts ;  and  that  countries  not  possess- 
ing indigenous  sources  of  pestilence  are  not  visited  with 
this  disease,  altboujgh  unprotected  by  quarantine  establish- 
ments. They  Ukewise  adduce  numerous  instances  of  persons 
in  constant  communication  with  plague  patients,  and  even 
wearing  their  clothes,  escaping  the  disease.    Odessa  has 
one  of   the  best  oiganised  quarantine  establishments  in 
the  world;  yet  not  long  ago  the  plague  broke  out  in  it, 
entered  the  town,  destroyed  a  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
ceased  at  a  particular  season.     In   1835  tbe  harem  of 
the  pasha  of  Egypt  consisted  of  about  300  persons ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  severest  cordon,  the  plague  entered,  and 
seven  died  within.  Tbe  cordon  was  composed  of  500  men,  who 
were  in  constant  contact  with  the  town,  where  tbe  disease 
was  raging  violently ;  of  these  only  three  died,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  perished  within  to  those  without  was 
nearly  as  4  to  1.    The  plague  of  1665,  which  ravaged  most 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  never  visited  Oxford,  although  the 
terms  were  kept  there,  and  the  court  and  both  houses  of 
parliament  were  held  there ;  a  close  correspondence  too  was 
maintained  between  this  city  and  the  metropolis,  where  it 
WIS  raging.    The  Persians,  although  their  country  is  every 
year  surrounded  by  the  plague,  seldom  suffer  anything  by 
it  theoiselTes.    *  The  Turks  and  Moors,'  says  Bruce,  *  im- 
mediately after  St  John's  day,  expose  in  the'  marke^places 
the  clothes  of  the  many  thousands  that  have  died  of  the 
plague  during  its  late  continuance;  and  though  these  con- 
sist of  furSf  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  cloths,  which  are  stuffs 
the  most  retentive  of  the  infection,  no  accident  happens  to 
those  wbo  wear  them.'    Clot  Bey,  who  is  at  tbe  head  of  the 
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medical  department  in  Egypt,  and  has  treated  thousands  of 
cases,  says,  that  removed  from  malaria  or  miasm,  he  has 
never  known  the  plague  (o  be  communicated  by  contact 
He  has  twice  inoculated  himself  wiib  tbe  pus  and  blood  of 
those  affected  with  plague,  but  without  producing  tbe 
disease. 

Tbis  fiilly  agrees  with  tbe  evidence  tnat  was  given  before 
a  select  committee  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  on  tbe  con* 
tagion  of  plague  in  18 19.  It  appears  from  the  Custom -bouse 
Returns,  that  none  of  tbe  expurgators  of  goods  in  Great 
Britain,  at  tbe  ouarantine  establishments,  have  ever  taken 
the  plague.  Wnat  then  are  we  to  regard  as  tbe  cause  of 
pestilence,  and  whence  is  it  to  be  sought  ?  Undoubtedly  in 
the  miasm  of  pestiferous  soils;  or  of  crowded,  ill- ventilated, 
and  filthy  localities.  When  plague  has  at  any  time  become 
epidemic,  these  are  the  spots  in  which  it  has  first  planted 
itself,  and  in  which  it  has  committed  tbe  greatest  dev&ita- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  tbe  obviousness  of  tbis  fact  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
plague,  that  no  people  in  tbe  world  have  been  wilhng  to 
acknowledge  their  own  country  to  be  the  first  or  indigenous 
seat  of  pestilence.  Tbe  doctrine  that  it  is  imported  and  not 
indigenous,  is  as  prevalent  in  Turkey  as  it  is  in  Egypt 
Tbe  Egyptian  Levantines  insist  that  it  has  never  been  an 
Egyptian  endemic,  but  has  been  imported  by  travellers  or 
goods;  while  tbe  Turks  contend  that  it  is  from  Egypt. 
In  the  elo(juent  language  of  Dr.  Hancock, '  Egypt  disowns 
it ;  Ethiopia  has  no  such  progeny ;  Syria  is  too  genial  for  its 
production  ;  and  Constantinople  harbours  it  through  neglect 
or  sufferance.  As  to  the  north,  how  could  the  temperate 
climate  of  Britain  generate  a  principle  so  terribly  destruc- 
tive ? '  Facts  however  are  too  numerous  and  weighty  to 
allow  us  a  moment's  hesitation  on  this  point  Wherever 
civilization  has  advanced,  there  plague  has  receded,  till  it 
is  now  only  to  be  found  lurking  among  the  swamps  of 
Egypt  or  revelling  in  the  filth  of  Constantinople.  It  is  tbe 
sprint^,  we  have  seen,  that  is  so  fatal  to  tbe  Egyptians,  about 
which  time  south  winds  prevail,  loaded  with  putrid  emana- 
tions from  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  lakes 
formed  by  the  retiring  waters  of  the  Nile.  In  June,  tbe 
wind  is  in  the  north,  passing  over  the  Mediterranean,  and 
tbis  is  the  most  healthy  and  salubrious  season.  In  Con- 
stantinople, the  month  of  August  is  most  fatal,  and  tbis  is 
the  season  of  tbe  year  when  decomposition  goes  on  with 
greatest  rapidity.  Tbe  exemption  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  in 
the  plague  of  1665,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
these  opinions.  The  following  words  from  Quincy  are  much 
to  the  purpose :  '  Dr.  Plott  observes,  tbe  reasons  why  Ox- 
ford is  now  much  more  healthful  than  formerly,  to  be,  the 
enlargement  of  tbe  city,  whereby  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
not  proportionately  increased,  are  not  so  close  crowded  to- 
gether ;  and  the  care  of  the  magistrates  in  keeping  the  streets 
clear  from  filth.  For  '*  formerly,"  he  says,  "  they  used 
to  kill  all  manner  of  cattle  witbiu  the  walls,  and  suffer  their 
dung  and  offieds  to  lie  in  the  streets.  Moreover  about  those 
times,  the  Isis  and  Cberwell,  through  the  carelessness  of 
tbe  townsmen,  b^ng  filled  with  mud,  and  the  common- 
shores  by  such  means  stopped,  did  cause  the  ascent  of  malig- 
nant vapoors  whenever  there  happened  to  be  a  flood.  But 
since  that  by  the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  Richard  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  tbe  year  1517,  those  rivers  were 
cleansed,  and  more  trenches  cut  for  the  water's  free  passage, 
the  town  has  continued  in  a  very  healthful  condition,  and 
in  a  particular  manner  so  free  from  pestilential  diseases, 
that  tne  sickness  in  1665,  which  raged  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  never  visited  any  person  there,  although  tbe  terms 
were  there  kept  and  tbe  court  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment did  there  reside.** '  Now  what  was  done  in  Oxford,  as 
early  as  1517,  to  remedy  its  unbealthiness,  has  since  been 
done  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  this  country  and  on  tbe 
Continent  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  plague  has  not 
visited  us  since  1665.  Holland,  which  has  no  system  of 
quarantine,  has  experienced  an  exemption  corresponding  to 
tnat  of  our  own  country.  Psris  has  not  been  attacked  since 
1668,  and  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  plague  of  Mar- 
seille. 

Treatment  of  Ptague.—The  preventive  treatment  of 
pkgue  will  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  said  respecting 
the  causes  of  this  disease,  and  the  most  effectual  barriers 
that  can  be  opposed  to  its  future  introduction  into  Europe, 
are,  to  adopt  again  tbe  language  of  Dr.  Hancock,  *  the  bar- 
rier of  cleanliness  in  our  towns  and  villages  against  filth 
and  crowded  habitations;  tbe  barrier  of  Christian  charity 
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towards  our  poor  against  famine  and  distress ;  tbe  barrier 
of  peace  against  the  desolating  evils  of  war ;  and  the  barrier 
of  industry  against  the  vice  of  sloth.'  With  regard  to  reme- 
dial measures,  it  appears  little  can  be  done  towards  arrest- 
ing tbe  progress  of  plague  after  it  has  once  declared  itself 
in  an  individual.  Our  efforts  therefore  are  limited  to  remov- 
ing the  patient  from  those  sources  of  miasm  which  gave 
origin  to  bis  disease,  and  in  placing  him  in  those  conditions 
which  are  most  favourable  for  his  recovery.  Free  exposure 
to  fresh  air,  supporting  the  strength,  and  regulating  the 
secretions,  are  the  only  means  which  promise  much  chance 
of  success.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  we  have  the  authority 
of  our  latest  writers  on  this  subject  for  declaring  that  the 
mortality  of  the  disease  may  be  considerably  diminished. 
Thirty  per  cent,  only,  of  those  attacked,  die  under  this 
mode  of  treatment;  while  in  the  lazaretto  at  Alexandria,  90 
per  cent,  died  in  1833,  and  77  in  1836.  With  respect  to 
the  management  of  buboes  and  carbuncles,  they  must  be 
treated  in  the  way  which  is  found  efficacious  in  their  removal 
when  uncomplicated  with  plague,  and  if  by  these  means  we 
are  unable  to  effect  their  dispersion,  suppuration  may  be 
promoted  by  the  employment  of  emollient  cataplasms  or 
any  other  mild  stimulant. 

In  the  following  chronological  table  of  some  of  tbe  princi- 
pal plagues  upon  record,  we  have  purposely  omitted  the 
mention  of  many  which,  although  described  under  that 
name,  are  obviously  a  different  disease ;  even  among  those 
wc  have  selected,  the  vagueness  with  which  the  symptoms 
of  some  are  described,  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  disease 
was  the  same  as  that  which  at  present  goes  under  the  name 
of  plague : — 

B.C. 

1491.  The  plague  of  Bgypt.    Exodus^  xii. 
149U.  „        in  tbe  Wilderness.    Numbers,  xi. 

"^250.  „        ofiEgina.    Ovid's 3f(?/am.,  lib.  vii.  523. 

1190.  ,»        in  the  Grecian  camp  at  the  siege  of 

Troy.    Homer's  Iliad,  book  i. 
1141.  „        among  the  Philistines.  1  Sam.,  v.  andvL 

1017.  I,        in  Canaan.    2  Sam.,  xxiv. 

738.  „        of  Rome.    Plutarch's  XC^^;  Q/*i^omu/ii«. 

464.  „  I,        Livy ,  iii.  6 ;  Dion.  Halicar.,  lib.  x. 

464.  „  „        Livy,  iii.  32. 

437.  „  „        Livy,  iv.  21, 25. 

430.  H        of  Athens.    Thucydides,  ii.  48,  &c. 

4U4.  „        of  Carthage.      Justin,  xix.  2;   Died. 

Sic,  xiii.,  xiv. 
366.  M        of  Home.    Livy,  vii.  1 ;  Short  On  Air. 

296.  „  »,  Livy,  x.  31,  &c. ;  Orosius, 

iii.  21. 
213.  In  the  Cathaginian  and  Roman  armies   before 

Syracuse.    Livy,  xxv.  26. 
182-177.  Rome  and  all  Itely.    Livy,  xli.  21. 
126.  Numidia  and  Carthage.    Livy,  JSjpi'/.,  60 ;  Orosius, 
lib.  V. 
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6b.  Rome.    Tacitus,  Annals,  xv.  47;  xvi.  13;  Orosius, 

lib.  vii.;  Univeri*  Hist.,  vol.  xiv«,  139. 
167  and  few  following  years.     Rome  and  a  large  part  of 
the  known  world.      Am.  Marcellinus,  Lb.  xxilL; 
Ecbards  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  ii..  315,  &c. 
187.  Rome  and  Italy.    Herodian,  lib.  i. 
252-270.  Rome  and  a  large  oortion  of  the  globe.    Zon- 

aras,  lib. xii.;  Gibbon,  vol.  i.,  10. 
407.  Most  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    Nicephorus, 

xiii.  6  and  36;  Magdeburg,  cent.  v.  13. 
542-590.  A  plague  raging,  with  intermissions,  in  most 
parU  of  the  world.    Nioepb.,  xvii.  18;  Eccles*  Hist., 
fib.  iv.,  29. 
1345-1350.  Europe,andmQStpart8of  the  world.  Boccac- 
cio, i>«eam^on,  *  Prima  Giornata;'  Muratori,  iii.  588, 
&c. ;  Villari;  Short  On  Air,  vol.  i.,  165 ;  Univ.  Hist., 
vol.  xxxii. 
1562  ar.d  1663.  London  and  most  of  the  principal  cities 

of  Europe.    Short,  voL  i. ;  Thuanus. 
1575  and  1576.  Italy  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  Thuanus, 
lib.  I  xii. ;  Shor^  vol.  i. ;  Mercurialis  On  the  Plague 
of  Venice. 
1580  and  1581.  Grand  Cairo  and  different  parts  of  France. 

Thuanus. 
1600  and   1603.  London  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Maitland^s  Hist,  of  London ;  Mignot,  Hist,  qf  the 
Turkish  Empire,  p.  256. 
1611  and  1613.  Constantinople,   France.    Riveriuii  lib. 
xvii. ;  Short,  vol.  i. ;  Mignot. 


1625.  London  and  various  parts  of  Europe.    Short 

1635  and  1636.  London,  r^imeguen,  and  several  other 
places  in  Europe.  Diemerbroeck,  Tractatus  de  Pette, 

1655  and  1656.  Most  of  Europe.  Naples  sufiiered  very 
severely,  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitant  having 
perished.     Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  xxviii.,  3 1 S. 

1563-65.  London  and  most  parts  of  England  and  Hol- 
land. Sydenham;  City  Remembrancer;  Hodge's 
Loimologia. 

1702-11.  North  of  Europe.  Described,  especially  as  it 
appeared  in  Danzig,  by  Dr.  Gottwald;  and  Vniv. 
Htstm  vol.  XXXV. 

1720.  Of  Marseille.  Cbicoyneau's  Traiti  de  la  PRstt; 
Bertrand's  Relation  Hist,  de  la  Psste  de  Marseille, 

1743.  Aleppo.  Its  Natural  History,  by  Dr.  Alex.  Russell. 

1751.  Constantinople.    Chenier's  Afarocco,  vol.  ii..  275. 

1760-62.  Aleppo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus.  A  TrecUiie 
qfthe  Plague,  ^c„  by  Dr.  Patrick  Russell. 

1770  and  1771.  Constantinople^  Poland,  and  Russia. 
Described,  especially  as  it  appeared  in  Moscow,  by 
Mertens;  and  Ann.  Regist.,  1772,  p.  155. 

1783-85.  Egypt,  Dalmatia,  Constantinople,  8(0.  Volney's 
TVave/s',  vol.  i.,  192;  Courant,  October  28, 1783,  and 
October  27.  1785. 

1799.  In  the  French  army  in  Egypt  Sotira,  M/muire 
sur  la  Peste  observee  en  Egypie  pendant  le  Sejour  de 
VArmce  d^ Orient  dans  cette  Contree;  Baron  Laircy, 
Description  dEgypte,  ^c. 

For  further  accounts  of  the  pla(;ue,  as  it  has  appeared 
more  recently,  see  TuUv's  Hist,  qfthe  Plague  in  the  Islands 
of  Malta,  Go20,  Corfu,  CephaJonia,  tfr.,  1821;  also  Dr. 
6owring's  Observations  on  the  Oriental  Plague  and  on 
Quarantine,  ^c,  1838. 

Pkstilentiax,  Epidbikic,.  or  Asiatic  Cholera  is  a 
disease  not  less  fatal  than  that  described  in  the  preceding 
article;   and    in    its  endemic  origin,  its  occasional  epi- 
demic eruptions,  its  selection  of  victims,  and  the  localities 
which  it  ravages,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  plague. 
Its  essential  character  is  however  perfectly  distinct,  as  wiW 
be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera. 
The  disease  has  two  well-marked  stages :  the  cold  or  cholerio, 
called  also  the  stage  of  collapse;    and  the  hot  or  febrile 
stage,  or  that  in  which  reaction  takes  place.    The  first  is 
generally  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  diarrhcea,  accompanied 
usually  witli  languor  and  some  degree  of  nausea ;   the  de- 
jections are  faecal  and  bilious,  and  often  very  copious.    The 
commencement  of  the  purging  may  precede  the  accession 
of  the  febrile  stage  for  several  days,  or  only  a  few  hours 
may  elapse.    It  is  important  not  to  think  lightly  of  Ibis 
disorder  during  the  pi-evalence  of  epidemic  cholera,  for  many 
a  life  might  have  been  preserved  if  timely  warning  had  been 
taken,  and  appropriate  treatment  adopted  for  removina;  it, 
before  the  accession  of  the  symptoms  about  to  be  described. 

Symptoms  of  the  Cold  Stage.— -The  time  of  its  invasion 
is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  from  two  to  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  patient  is  attacked  with  uneasiness  of 
the  stomach,  to  which  speedily  succeed  vomitine  and  purg- 
ing of  a  watery,  colourless,  and  inodorous  fluid,  similar  to 
barley-water,  or  more  frequently  to  rice-water :  sometimes 
it  is  like  milk,  and  occasionally  yellowish ;  but  tbe  '  conjee- 
stools,*  as  they  are  termed,  which  consist  of  albuminous 
flakes  floating  in  serum,  or  discharges  of  pure  serum,  are 
of  the  most  Sequent  occurrence.  These  discharges  are  at- 
tended with  severe  cramps  in  tbe  extremities,  especially  in 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  are  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  gid- 
diness, and  sinking  of  the  pulse ;  tli^e  pulse  is  small,  weak* 
and  accelerated ;  and  after  a  certain  interval,  becomes  im* 
perceptible.  The  skin  is  cold  from  the  commencement; 
and  as  the  disease  advances,  it  becomes  gradually  colder, 
and  is  covered  either  with  a  profuse  sweat  or  a  clammy 
moisture.  The  features  are  shrunk  and  anxious :  there  is 
restlessness  and  agitation,  with  great  thirst,  heartburn,  and 
hurried  respiration.  Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the 
body  externally,  the  patient  complains  of  heat,  and  throws 
off  his  bed-clothes.  As  the  cold  increases,  the  skin  fre- 
quently becomes  blue ;  the  eyes,  which  are  dull  and  suffused, 
seem  drawn  into  and  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  their  socke:s  ; 
the  tongue  is  cold,  but  moist;  the  voice  is  feeble,  hollow, 
hoarse,  and  interrupted;  but  tbe  mental  functions  remain 
undisturbed  to  the  last.  At  this  advanced  period  tlie  col« 
lapse  is  complete,  the  respiration  very  slow,  and  the  patient, 
who  suffers  little  or  no  pain,  presents  the  appearance  of  « 
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person  nrho  bas  been  dead  for  some  time.  The  urine  is 
usually  suppressed  tbroughout  the  whole  of  this  stage;  but 
the  dejections,  becoming  thinner  and  thinner,  continue  to 
the  last.  Some  patients,  although  blue,  cold,  and  pulseless, 
have  sufficient  strength  to  go  about'  many  however  die  of 
exhaustion  before  all  these  symptoms  have  declared  them- 
selves. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  spasmodic  symptoms 
are  first  observed,  and  afterwards  the  collapse :  the  former 
are  characterised  by  pain,  evacuations,  and  moans;  the 
second,  by  the  suppression  of  voice,  urine,  and  heat.  If 
however  the  patient  get  over  the  cold  stage,  that  of  reac- 
tion commences.  The  coldness  and  blueness  gradually  dis- 
appear ;  the  pulse  returns^  increasing  in  force  and  frequency ; 
to  the  pale  or  blue  cheek  success  the  flush;  the  eye 
brightens;  the  tongue,  which  was  of  a  dirty  white,  becomes 
cleaner  and  dry;  vomitings  are  less  frequent,  but  diarrhoea 
continues ;  and  there  is  some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
with  thirst,  great  disgust  of  food,  and  intense  headache. 
The  urine  however  is  secreted ;  and  if  all  goes  on  well,  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the  features  assume  their  usual 
expression  ;  the  stools  are  less  frequent  and  more  natural ; 
the  strength  and  appetite  begin  to  return ;  the  pulse  re- 
sumes its  ordinary  character ;  and  the  patient  is  convales- 
cent. Several  varieties  occur  in  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
eholera*  and  complications  are  sometimes  produced  of  acha- 
racter  not  less  fatal  than  the  disease  itself.  We  are  informed 
by  M.  Dalmas,  that  soldiers  attacked  in  full  march  will 
retire  from  the  ranks,  lay  down  their  arms  by  the  road-side, 
and  expire  in  two  hours.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  last 
epidemic  in  India,  several  instances  were  heard  of  at  Houbley 
and  other  places  in  that  country,  of  natives  being  struck 
with  the  disease  while  walking  in  the  open  air ;  they  fell 
down,  retched  a  little,  complained  of  vertigo,  deafness,  and 
blindnesa,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  This  rapidly  fatal 
form  of  cholera  bas  not  been  observed  in  this  country.  The 
most  severe  cases  that  we  have  met  with  generally  lasted 
five  or  six  hours;  but  the  average  duration  of  the  fatal 
cases,  when  they  did  not  terminate  in  consecutive  fever,  was 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  When  reaction  was  esta- 
blished, and  fever  supervened,  the  duration  of  fatal  cases 
was  from  lour  to  ten  days.  As  a  general  rule  to  guide  us 
in  formiag  a  prognosis,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  com- 
ptete  is  the  collapse,  the  greater  is  the  danger ;  and  if  the 
patient  survive  it,  the  more  violent  and  malignant  is  the 
subsequent  fever.  The  cases  in  which  spasms  and  vomiting 
are  most  violent  are  by  no  means  the  most  dangerous. 

Morbid  Anatomy  qf  Cholera. — Pissection  presents  us  with 
nothing  satisfactory  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  There  is  general  venous  congestion  of  all  the 
important  organs  in  the  body ;  but  it  is  rare  that  any  traces 
of  inflammation  are  discovered.  The  gall-bladder  is  mostly 
distended  with  bile,  and  its  ducts  are  constricted.  In  the 
stomach  and  intestines  is  found  either  a  transparent  or  a 
turbid  serous  fluid,  mixed  with  a  white  opake  substance  in  the 
form  of  flakes,  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  matters 
ejected  during  life.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  most  frequently  of  a  pale  white  colour,  and 
somewhat  more  soft  and  pulpy  than  in  its  natural  condition ; 
but  occasionally  some  degree  of  vascularity  is  observed. 
The  urinary  bladder  is  empty  and  contracted.  With  respect 
to  the  bloodt  it  is  found  to  be  more  viscid,  and  darker 
coloured  than  natural,  which  arises  from  a  deficiency  of  its 
saline  and  watery  components,  and  a  relative  increase 
of  its  solid  constituents.  In  1000  parts  of  serum,  Dr. 
0*Sbaugnessy  found  133  of  albumen,  whereas  healthy 
serum  contains  only  7S  parts.  On  comparing  the  blood 
with  the  matter  found  in  the  intestines,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  latter  contains  all  the  ingredients  of  the  blood,  except 
the  red  globules;  and  that  the  aqueous  and  saline  parts 
pass  out  of  the  circulation  more  rapidly  than  the  albumi- 
nous. 

History  and  Statistics  qf  Cholera.^The  last  outbreak  of 
pestilential  cholera,  which  commenced  in  India  and  tra- 
versed successively  nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  was 
perhaps  the  most  aiffusea  and  best  observed  of  any  similar 
risiiation:  the  observations  we  shall  have  to  make  will 
therefore  chiefly  relate  to  this  epidemic.  It  originated  in 
the  district  of  Nuddeah  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  1817.  During  that  year  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
territory  of  Lower  £Sngal;  but  in  1818  and  the  early  part  of 
1819  it  diffused  iUelf  throughout  the  extreme  length  and 
Vmdth  of  the  Indian  penii^sula,  yet  leaving  untouched  many 


districts  placed  between  its  lines  of  movement.  Its  progress 
along  the  lines  selected  was  wonderfully  uniform,  being,  for 
some  successive  months,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  degree  in 
a  month.  As  early  as  1818,  it  extended  itself  beyond  tho 
boundaries  of  Hindustan  into  the  Burmese  empire  and  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  making  gradual  progress  through 
these  countries,  reached  China  in  1820,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  visited  the  numerous  and  populous  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Isle  of  France  suffered  its 
invasion  in  1819,  and  some  cases  occurred  in  the  same  year 
at  one  point  in  Bourbon.  In  1821  it  extended  along  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  spread  through  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Syria,  and  closely  threatened  Europe.  It  appeared  in 
the  Russian  territories  in  1823,  at  Tefflis,  Orenburg, 
and  Astrakan ;  but  its  farther  northern  and  western  pro- 
gress was  stopped  for  a  time.  It  however  re-appeared  in 
Orenburg  in  1828,  and  again  in  1829,  and  in  1830  advanced 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  till 
it  reached  Moscow  on  the  28th  of  September  of  that  year, 
and  Petersburg  the  year  following.  Warsaw  was  attacked 
in  March,  1831 ;  Danzig  in  May ;  Berhn,  in  August;  Ham- 
burg and  Sunderland  in  October ;  and  London  and  Paris  in 
1832.  At  the  end  of  1833  it  had  reached  Mexico  and 
several  other  parts  of  America.  We  see  that  the  course  of 
the  epidemic  was  principally  from  east  to  west,  and  it  was 
observed  that 'prior  to  its  appearance  in  many  countries, 
and  during  its  continuance,  easterly  winds  were  uncom- 
monly prevalent ;  but  most  accurate  and  extensive  meteoro- 
logical observatioiw,  made  daily  during  the  continuance  of 
the  disease,  prove  that  neither  variations  of  temperature, 
fluctuations  of  the  barometer,  change  of  wind,  nor  the  pre- 
valence nor  absence  of  moisture,  aflfect  in  the  slightest 
degree  its  duration  or  intensity.  JBowel  complaints  appear 
to  have  preceded  the  cholera  in  most  places,  and  to  have 
continued  for  some  months  after  its  cessation.  In  many 
localities  the  disease  existed  only  for  a  few  weeks,  while  in 
others  it  lingered  for  several  months.  In  the  first  case,  the 
mortality  was  invariably  high ;  in  the  last,  tho  malignancy 
of  the  disease  generally  diminished  as  its  stay  was  pro- 
longed. Into  whatever  country  or  town  the  disease  advanced, 
its  first  and  most  deadly  fury  was  expended  upon  the  poorest 
and  most  miserable  of  the  population,  and  upon  those  who 
inhabited  crowded  districts,  or  low  humid  localities  border- 
ing on  a  port  or  river.  Among  this  class  of  individuals 
whole  families  were  sometimes  cut  off  by  it;  indeed  it 
is  a  peculiar  feature  of  epidemic  cholera  that  its  mvages 
are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  poor.  When  the 
disease  has  appeared  in  a  family  orxsupying  a  station  in  life 
above  the  labouring  class,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Brown  for  declaring  that  in  every  case  it  has  been  confined 
to  the  individual  first  attacked,  and  has  not  in  any  instance 
spread  to  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  mortality 
from  this  disease  is  very  great ;  but  it  varies  somewhat  in 
different  countries  and  at  different  stages  of  its  epidemic 
career.  During  its  early  prevalence  in  India,  in  1817  and 
1818,  we  learn,  fhim  the  'Report  to  the  Medical  Board  at 
Bombay,*  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  1 294  cases 
which  received  no  medical  assistance,  every  individual 
perished ;  and  it  is  added,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  that  any 
person  has  recovered  to  whom  medicine  had  not  been  ad- 
ministered. This  appalling  statement  however  is  without 
parallel,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  where  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  have  been  combated  by  early  and  judicious 
treatment,  the  mortality  has  always  been  diminished.  This 
is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  statistical  records  kept  at 
our  different  military  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  all  situations  and  under  all  modes  of  treatment,  about 
one  in  two  died  of  the  cases  in  civil,  and  one  in  three  of 
those  in  the  military  hospitals ;  a  result  doubtless  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  strict  surveillance  exercised  over  the  troops, 
by  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  among  them  were 
noticed  in  the  premonitory  stage,  and  consequently  could 
be  treated  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success  than  those  in 
the  civil  hospitals,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  patients 
were  far  advanced  in  the  disease  before  they  applied  for 
medical  aid.  Of  the  severe  cases  however  the  mortality  iis 
probably  nearly  the  same  in  all,  being  about  60  per  cent. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  this  epidemic, 
observes  Major  TuUoch,  is  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  number  attacked  has  been  very  nearly  alike  in  all  the 
military  commands  of  which  the  medical  records  have  been 
investigated:  foe  instance— la  the  United  Kingdom,  th« 
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deaths  were  1  inSj;  in  Gibraltar,  1  in  3j;  in  Nova  Scotia, 
1  in  3J ;  in  Canada,  1  in  3 ;  in  Honduras,  I  in  3 ;  in  the 
Mauritius,  1  in  8|.  The  Mauritius  appears  to  be  the  only 
exception  to  this ;  so  that  either  the  epiaemic  was  less  severe 
in  its  character,  or  the  remedies  employed  were  more  suc- 
cessful. 

The  influence  of  age  on  the  mortality  by  this  disease 
among  the  troops  of  the  line  serving  in  Canada  is  exemplified 
in  the  following  table:-- 

Ratio  of  Dcathf  at  each  Ago,  per  1000 
Age.  of  strength,  by  Epidemic  Qiolen. 

Under  18  .  .  — 

18  to  -25  .  .  15'5 

25  to  33  .  .  23' 

33  to  40  .  .  36*6 

40  to  50  .  .  70*6 

It  appears  from  the  authority  to  which  wo  are  indebted 
for  the  foregoing  table,  that  females  were  attacked  in  very 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  males,  but  that  the  cases 
proved  more  generally  fatal.  Children  were  in  a  great 
measure  exempt,  though,  when  attacked,  they  rapidly  sunk 
under  it.  The  greater  mortality  of  the  disease  in  females 
has  also  been  observed  in  this  country.  Dr.  Ogden  informs 
us  that  of  145  fatal  cases  of  cholera  at  Sunderland,  63  were 
males  and  82  females.  The  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  relative  mortality  of  the  disease  in  the  different  races 
of  mankind  is  rather  meagre.  The  native  Indians  of  North 
America  suffered  from  it  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  white 
population ;  and  the  same  was  observed  with  regard  to  the 
Sepoys  in  our  Indian  army.  In  the  Mauritius,  whose  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  90,000,  of  which  25.000  were  whites  and 
the  rest  coloured,  the  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the 
civil  and  militarv  hospitals  was  1327.  Of  these  168  were 
whites,  162  coloured,and  997  blacks,  principally  negroes,  who 
seemed  peculiarly  subject  to  the  disease.  This  great  suscep- 
tibility  of  negroes  to  the  invasion  of  disease,  when  absent 
from  their  native  land,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
article  Phthisis  ;  and  that  time  seems  to  have  had  little 
effect  in  weakening  this  susceptibility,  appears  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  mortality  among  them  in  the  present  epide- 
mic with  that  which  took  place  during  a  similar  epidemic 
in  this  island  in  the  year  1775,  At  this  date,  more  than  2000 
out  of  4300  slaves  belonging  to  government  were  cut  off  by 
it,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  planters  nearly  as  many. 

Causes  of  Cholera.— Tn&i  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
results  from  the  action  of  a  morbific  poison  on  the  body, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  that  this  morbific  matter  ijt  indi- 
genous to  some  countries,  and  apparently  has  its  origin  in 
certain  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil,  is  supposed  to  be  true 
from  the  effects  which  we  find  to  be  produced  upon  animal 
bodies  living  in  these  districts.  But  why  the  miasm  aiising 
from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  should  produce  plague ;  that 
of  the  Ganges,  cholera;  that  of  the  parts  situated  in  the 
tropics,  yellow  fever;  or  our  own  marshes,  simple  inter- 
mittent— we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  nor  can  we,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  at  all  account  for  the  epidemic 
spread  of  some  of  these  endemic  diseases.  The  doctrine  of 
contagion  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  cholera,  as  in  many 
other  diseases,  in  order  to  explain  its  diffusion,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  the  exclusive  operation  of 
this  principle,  that  the  disease  has  always  been  found  to 
move  in  the  Ime  of  human  intercourse;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, observes  Dr.  Brown,  that  while  so  migratory  an 
animal  as  man  inhabits  the  earth,  it  cannot  well  do  other- 
wise. But  if  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  its  diffusion  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  intercourse  between  infected  and 
healthy  districts,  the  assertion  is  by  no  means  supported  by 
facts.  Its  appearance  at  Madras,  for  instance,  whither,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  it  ought  to  have  been  conveyed  almost 
tliree  months  earlier  by  trading  vessels  from  the  infected 
districts,  was  simultaneous  with  its  appearance  in  parallel 
latitudes  in  the  interior.  It  did  not  reach  Cevlon,  to  which, 
on  the  contagious  principle,  it  ought  to  have  been  conveyed 
much  earlier  by  shipping  from  the  infected  points  of  the 
coast,  until  it  had  previously  gained  the  nearest  point  to  it 
on  the  continent,  and  had  been  long  prevalent  on  both  coasts 
of  the  peninsula.  In  its  importation  into  this  country  like- 
wise, supposing  it  to  be  imported,  so  far  from  following  the 
great  routes  of  human  intercourse,  it  chose  one  of  the  least 
frequented  paths.  The  principal  evidence  on  this  point, 
which  was  collected  during  the  last  epidemic  cholera,  goes 
to  negative  its  contagious  character ;  and  the  advocates  of 
the  contrary  opinion  are  at  present  by  far  the  more  numerous 


party.  Of  fifteen  medical  reporters  in  India  who  had  ob- 
served the  disease,  two  only  thought  it  contagious,  eight  word 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  five  were  doubtful.  The  medical 
officers  at  Gibraltar  seem  to  have  been  almost  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious.  In  the 
same  ward  with  the  cholera  patients  in  the  civil  hospital 
were  several  persons  labouring  under  other  diseases,  who, 
although  in  constant  communication  with  and  frequently  in 
attendance  on  those  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  were  in 
no  instance  affected  by  it.  In  the  military  hospital  too  it 
was  observed  that  the  orderlies  employed  in  attendance  on 
the  sick  were  not  attacked  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
others  who  were  not  so  employed ;  and  of  thirty  medical  offi- 
cers in  constant  attendance  on  the  sick  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic,  all  of  whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
were  subject  to  great  fatigue  and  anxiety,  only  one  or  two 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  their  cases  were 
comparatively  slight  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  under 
some  circumstances  cholera  may  be  contagious,  and  this 
opinion  derives  support  from  the  great  mortality  which  was 
always  observed  under  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  laws, 
on  the  inutility  of  which,  in  this  disease  at  least,  all  medical 
men  are  agreed.  The  predisposing  causes  of  cholera  may  be 
gathered  from  its  history.  The  |X)or,  the  old.  the  infirm,  and 
the  dissipated  were  the  principal  sufferers.  In  the  north  of 
Germany,  Tuesday  was  always  the  day  of  the  greatest  mor- 
tality, owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  excesses  eommitted  or 
the  two  or  three  preceding  days.  Hence  every  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  debilitate  the  system  generally,  whe- 
ther occasioned  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  by  residence  iit 
an  unhealthy  locality,  by  unwholesome  or  insuflicient 
food,  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  by  debauchery, 
acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  in  the  production  of  cholera. 

Treatment  qf  Cholera, — Premising,  in  a  prophylactic 
point  of  view,  the  superiority  of  avoiding  all  the  predisposing 
causes  of  cholera  to  the  absurd  practice  of  swallowing  spe- 
cifics against  the  disease,  our  treatment  must  be  regulated 
aucording  to  the  state  in  which  we  find  the  patient.    If  the 

Sremonitorv  symptoms  only  are  present,  the  stomach  should 
e  unloaded  by  an  emetic,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  good  mus- 
tard constitutes  a  very  efficient  one.  Ihe  diarrhcsa  may  be 
treated  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium,  combined  with 
some  aromatic,  and  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men. Bleeding  also  has  been  recommended  at  this  period 
of  the  disorder.  If  the  patient  is  already  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, the  various  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been 
adopted  prove  how  little  is  to  be  effected  when  the  disease 
has  advanced  to  this  stage.  Major  Tulloch  informs  us  that 
the  principal  remedy  of  the  American  aborigines  consisted 
in  merely  swallowing  large  quantities  of  charcoal  mixed  with 
lard ;  yet  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  recovered  as  among 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  towns  who  had  the  advantage 
of  the  best  medical  science.  In  this  country,  blood-letting, 
cold  affusion,  hot-baths,  emetics,  purges,  astringents,  seda- 
tives, and  stimulants  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  have  been 
successively  tried  with  very  doubtful  advantage.  The  plan 
however  which  has  excited  most  attention  is  that  by  salines. 
Medical  men,  guided  by  chemical  analysis,  conceived  the 
project  of  supplying  by  artificial  means  the  serum  which 
was  found  wanting  in  the  blood.  With  this  view  lavements 
and  potions  of  an  alkaline  solution,  resembling  serum  in 
composition,  were  administered;  but  not  being  able  bv  this 
means  to  arrest  the  vomiting,  it  was  recommendea  and 
put  into  practice  by  Dr.  Latta  of  Leith  to  inject  the  same 
fluid  into  the  veins.  This  was  first  done  by  means  of  one 
of  Reid's  syringes,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  being 
kept  at  from  1 08""  to  1 1 0**  Fahr.  Of  74  bad  cases  treated  in 
this  method,  22  recovered,  and  in  one  case  only  did  any 
unfavourable  symptoms  occur,  and  this  was  from  phlebitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  veins.  As^much  as  33  lbs.  of  this 
alkaline  solution  have  been  injected  in  the  space  of  52 
hours,  and  with  a  successful  result.  Some  practitioners 
have  even  exceeded  in  amount  this  quantity.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  saline  injection  employed  by  Dr.  Latta  con- 
sisted of  two  drachms  of  common  salt  and  two  scruples  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  sixty  ounces  of  water;  but 
this  formula  has  been  slightly  varied  in  different  cases. 
The  immediate  effects  obser\'ed  on  injecting  this  fluid  into 
the  veins  are,  an  increase  of  the  temperature  and  perspira- 
tion, a  reappearance  of  the  pulse,  if  before  imperceptible, 
or  it  becomes  fuller,  stronger,  and  slower,  when  it  was  before 
small,  frequent,  and  feeble.  The  collapsed  appearance  of 
the  countenance  gradually  Tanishes;  it  becomes  fuller  and 
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more  natural ;  the  eyes  brighten,  the  thirst  diminishes,  and 
ibe  patient  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  gratitude  or  satis- 
faction at  the  won<lerful  change  wrought  in  his  feelings. 
But  this  change  is  evanescent ;  the  purging  continues,  and 
the  patient  is  shortly  reduced  to  the  same  hopeless  state  in 
which  he  was  previous  to  the  adoption  of  tnis  treatment 
By  recommencing  the  injections,  the  same  beneficial  results 
are  obtained,  and,  provided  this  treatment  prove  successful, 
the  patient  does  not  again  relapse  into  his  former  condition, 
but  the  diarrhcea  and  vomiting  diminish,  and  reaction 
commences.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  febrile 
stage  of  cholera  little  need  be  said.  The  same  recognised 
principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  pyrexia  in 
general  must  be  our  guides  in  treating  this  fever ;  and  the 
physician  should  never  neglect  to  impress  upon  his  patient 
the  probability  of  a  relapse,  if  he  should  indulge  too  soon  in 
any  dietetic  or  other  irregularities. 

PETAL  is  one  of  the  inner  divisions  of  the  organs  cloth- 
ing a  flower,  and  called  floral  envelopes.  These  are  usually 
double,  the  outer  being  a  calyx  composed  of  sepals»  and  the 
\nner  a  corolla  composed  of  petals.  Both  these  parts  are 
leaves  incompletely  organised.  The  petal,  being  fugitive, 
and  of  very  temporary  utility,  is  generally  the  more  delicate, 
containing  no  woody  tissue  to  protect  the  spiral  vessels. 
It  is  sometimes  of  extraordinary  size,  but  is  as  frequently  a 
very  minute  body.    [Corolla;  Morphology;  Flower.] 

PETAUSM.    [Ostracism] 

PETALLTE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  massive.  Structure 
perfectly  lamellar  in  one  direction.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
lateral  planes,  and  both  diagonals  of  a  rhombic  prism. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  6 '5.  Brittle.  Colour  greyish, 
greenish*  or  reddish-white.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous, 
inclining  to  resinous.  Translucent.  Specific  gravitv  2*42  to 
2*45.  When  heated  in  acids,  it  undergoes  partial  oeooropo- 
sition;  emits  a  blue  phosphorescent  lignt  when  gently 
heated.  When  by  itself,  it  melts  with  difficulty,  and  only 
on  the  edges;  but  with  borax,  it  fuses  into  a  colourless 
glass. 

It  occurs  at  Uton  in  Sweden,  and  in  North  America.  It 
consists^  according  to  Gmelin,  of— Silica,  74*17;  Alumina, 
2  7 '41 ;  Lithia,  51 6  ;  Line,  0'32;  Water,  217. 

PETARD.    [Artillery.] 

PETAURUS.    [Marsupialxa,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  460, 461.] 

PBTA'VIUS,  DIONYSIUS  PETAU,  born  at  Orleans, 
in  1 583,  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order 
of  the  JcHuits.  He  lectured  on  rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of 
Rheims,  La  Fl&:he,  and  lastly  at  Paris,  in  which  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  1621.  He  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  classical  and  historical  studies,  and  became 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  critic.  In  1627  he  published 
his  great  work  on  chronology,  '  De  Doctrin&  Temporum,' 

2  vols,  folio,  which  was  republished  with  considerable  addi- 
tions by  himself,  as  well  as  by  Hardouin  and  others,  in 

3  vols,  folio,  Antwerp,  1703.  The  'Doctrini  Temporum' 
consists  of  13  books.  In  the  first  8  books,  Petau  discusses 
the  principles  of  the  science  of  chronology,  antient  and 
modern;  m  books  9  to  12,  he  examines  the  application  of 
chronology  to  history,  the  various  saras,  &c ;  and  in  the 
last  or  13th  book  he  gives  chronological  tables  of  the 
principal  events  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
After  the  publication  of  the  work,  Philip  I V.  invited  Petau 
to  Madrid  to  fill  the  chair  of  history,  but  Petau  declined 
the  offer,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  go  to  Rome  by  Pone 
Urban  VIIL,  preferring  the  tranquillity  of  his  cell  in  tne 
Jesuits'  college  of  Clermont  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1652.  Just  before  his  death  he  published '  Rationarium 
Temporum,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1652,  which  is  a  kind  of  abridge- 
ment of  his  great  work,  and  forms  a  useful  manual  of  uni- 
versal chronology.  It  has  gone  throueh  many  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  intd  French :  '  Abr6g4  Chronologique 
de  I'Histoire  universelle,  sacr6e  ct  profane,*  5  vols.  1 2mo., 
Paria.  1715.  Perizonius  published  an  edition  of  the  *  Ra- 
tionarium Temporum,'  with  a  continuation  down  to  1715. 
At  the  end  of  the  work  are  lists  of  the  Roman  consuls,  the 
popes,  the  emperors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires, 
of  the  various  uy nasties  of  modem  Eurooe,  as  well  as  of  the 
cou  ncil^and  of  the  various  heresies  and  sctiisms.  Petau  wrote 
also  *  Dellieologicis  Dogmatibus,'  3  vols,  fol.,  Antwern,  1700. 
He  edited  the  Breviarium  of  Nicephorus,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
wiib  noteSi  Paris,  1648;  the  works  of  Synesius,  bishop  of 
PtolcmaiiB  in  Cyrenaica ;  and  those  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1622.  He  also 
wrote  a  dbsertation  upon  Photinusi  'De  Photino  Heretico.' 


I  PETE'CUIifi  are  small  spots  of  a  dark  red  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  effusion  of  drops  of  blood  in  the  skin  just 
beneath  the  cuticle.  At  first  sight  they  look  very  like  tiea- 
bitei,  but  they  do  not  disappear  when  thev  are  pressed  with 
the  finger.  They  usually  indicate  an  altered  state  of  the 
blood,  and  are  often  symptoms  of  very  serious  diseases,  as 
in  typhus  fever  (some  varieties  of  which  have  hence  been 
called  petechial  fever),  scurvy,  purpura,  &c.  They  com- 
monly appear  also  in  very  severe  cases  of  small-pox,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever,  and  are  amongst  the  worst  symptoms  by 
which  those  diseases  are  marked. 

PETER,  ST.,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  was  bom  at 
Bethsaida,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
His  name  at  first  was  Simon,  which  was  changed  by  our 
Lord  into  Cephas,  a  Syriac  word  signifying  a  stone  or  rock  ; 
in  Greek,  petra^  whence  Peter.  In  conjunction  with  An- 
drew his  brother,  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  fisherman. 
Both  were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  whom  they  were 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah.  While  plying 
their  business  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  Saviour  called  them 
to  be  his  disciples : — '  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men :  immediately  they  quitted  their  boats  and 
nets,  and  became  his  intimate  friends  and  constant  asso- 
ciates. Peter  was  one  of  the  three,  James  and  John  being 
the  others,  who  were  favoured  by  our  Lord  with  peculiar 
marks  of  his  confidence. 

Peter  was  a  man  of  an  open  and  generous  nature,  strong 
in  his  attachments,  ardent,  and  precipitate.  He  was  prompt 
on  every  occasion  to  exhibit  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  master, 
of  which  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  high -priest's  servant,  whose  ear  he  cut  off  when 
the  Jewish  officers  were  about  to  apprehend  our  Lord.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  his  cnaracter  and  his  solemn 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  he  denied  Christ  when  he  was 
ii>  circumstances  of  danger.  After  the  denial, '  Jesus  turned 
and  looked  upon  Peter.'  That  look  entered  his  heart ;  and 
stung  with  deep  compunction,  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  which  succeeded  the  ascension 
of  our  Lord,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  Apostles, 
and  produced  the  most  astonishing  and  extraordinary  results. 
The  gift  of  tongues  came  upon  them ;  and  they  were  en- 
abled to  address  the  inhabitants  of  different  nations,  each 
in  his  own  language.  On  this  occasion  the  character  of  St. 
Peter  sustained  a  singular  change ;  and  he  preached  with 
so  much  effect,  that  three  thousand  were  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  He  now  took  a  prominent  position  among 
the  Apostles.  When  a  miracle  is  performed,  it  is  Peter 
who  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  preaches  to  the 
people.  When  brought  before  the  council  for  declaring 
the  resurrection  of  Jheir  Master,  it  is  Peter  vho  speaks  in 
reply  to  the  charges  against  them.  In  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  it  is  Peter  who  detects  and  punishes  the  fraud. 

Being  at  Joppa  in  the  course  of  his  apostolic  labours, 
be  converted  Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion,  the  first  (^entile 
who  yfu  admitted  into  the  Church  without  circumcision. 
This  event  was  considered  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Gospel  were  intended,  not  for  the  Jews  only» 
but  for  mankind  universally.  Shortly  after,  the  zeal  and 
success  with  which  he  propagated  the  new  religion  induced 
Herod  Agrippa  to  cast  him  mto  prison,  from  which  he  was 
miraculously  delivered  by  an  angel.  The  last  important 
transaction  in  which  we  find  him  engaged  was  in  the  apos- 
tolic council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  49,  when  it  was  decided 
that  Christianity  required  of  its  converts  neither  circum- 
cision nor  the  observance  of  any  other  rite  of  the  Jewish 
institute.  It  is  supposed  that  he  afterwards  preached  to 
the  Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia;  and  that  he  visited 
Rome,  A.D.  63,  where  he  soon  after  suffered  martyrdom. 

St.  Peter  was  the  author  of  two  Epistles,  both  of  whicb 
make  part  of  our  canonical  Scriptures.  The  first,  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  have  never  been  questioned, 
is  addressed  '  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.'  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned  with  respect  to  the 
persons  here  denominated  strangers.  Some  suppose  they 
were  Jewish  Christians ;  others,  that  they  were  in  the  first 
instance  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  then  converts  to  Christ- 
ianity ;  others  again,  that  they  were  Christians  in  general. 
There  are  two  considerations  which  induce  us  to  hold  that 
the  first  is  the  more  probable  opinion.  The  word  strans^er9 
(napciri^i|/io<)  properly  signifies  persons  from  another  coun- 
^  try ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  suitably  applied  to  those  Jewis 
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believers  who,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  Judiea, 
vere  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  distant  provinces:  and 
again,  since  the  ministry  of  the  circumcision  was  committed 
to  St.  Peter,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  should  address  him- 
self to  his  own  converts  than  to  Grentiles. 

Another  controversy  has  been  agitated  with  respect  to 
the  place  where  the  Epistle  was  written.  In  the  concluding 
verses  it  is  implied  that  the  Apostle  was  then  at  Babylon ; 
but  whether  the  word  is  used  in  a  real  sense  to  designate 
the  city  of  that  name,  or  mystically  to  signify  Jerusalem  or 
Rome,  is  the  matter  in  debate.  In  all  probability  the  term 
is  employed  for  Rome ;  for  the  Jews  were  fond  of  using  figu- 
rative appellations,  especially  in  their  national  distresses. 
Edom  was  frequently  a  name  for  their  heathen  oppressors ; 
and  as  Babylon  was  the  cause  of  their  first  dispersion  and 
captivity,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Rome,  the  instrument  of 
their  second,  and  which  so  closely  resembled  Babylon  in 
her  'abominations,  idolatries,  and  persecutions  of  the  saints,* 
^ould  be  denominated  by  the  same  title. 

As  St.  Peter  arrived  in  Rome,  a.d.  63,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  65,  the  Epistle  may  be  dated  in  64.  It  was 
Written  in  a  period  of  general  calamity  to  the  Church;  and 
the  design  of  the  Apostle  is  to  console  and  strengthen  his 
converts  in  their  trials,  and  teach  them  how  to  bear  per- 
secution. He  exhorts  them  to  honour  and  obey  the  civil 
authorities ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  lead  a  holy  and  blame- 
less life,  that  they  might  stop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies 
and  calumniators,  and  by  their  example  gain  over  others 
to  the  side  of  Christianity. 

The  best  critics  speak  highly  of  the  e?ccellence  of  this 
Epistle.  One  says  it  is  sparing  of  words,  but  full  of  sense ; 
another  calls  it  majestic ;  and  a  third  declares  it  one  of  the 
finest  books  in  the  New  Testament,  composed  in  a  strain 
which  demonstrates  its  divine  authority.  The  writer  dis- 
plays a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  certaintv  of  its  doctrines.  Carele'ss 
about  the  disposition  of  his  words  and  the  rounding  of  his 
periods,  his  heart  is  absorbed  and  his  thoughts  swell  with 
the  importance  and  grandeur  of  his  subject.  His  style  is 
vehement  and  fervio,  and  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
the  6rst  man  in  the  Apostolic  college. 

His  second  Epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  first  Its 
object  is  to  confirm  the  instructions  which  he  had  formerly 
delivered,  to  establish  his  converts  in  the  religion  that  they 
had  embraced,  to  caution  them  against  false  teachers,  to 
warn  them  against  profane  scoffers,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  future  judgment  of  the  world. 

(Horne*^  Introduction ;  Macknight ;  Benson ;  Michaelis.) 

PETER.  ST..  MARTYR.    [Officb,  Holy.] 

PETER  OF  BLOIS.  better  known  by  his  Latinised 
name  Petrus  Blescnsis  (Blois  being  his  birth-place),  a  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land, being  invited  thither  by  King  Henry  II.,  who  gave 
him  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  There  is  a  large  volume  of 
the  writings  of  this  Peter,  consisting  very  much  of  letters, 
Arom  which  a  far  better  account  of  his  life  might  be  collected 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  prepared.  He  was  in  great 
favour  with  Richard,  who  succeeded  Becket  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  and  was  his  chancellor.  He  had 
also  in  England  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  having  re- 
signed his  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  Peter  was  a  scholar  of 
John  of  Salisbury ;  and  before  he  came  to  England  he  had 
stujlied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  had  been  secretary  to 
William  JI-i  king  of  Sicily.  He  died  in  England  in  1200. 
The  edition  of  his  works  by  Pierre  de  Goussainville,  folio, 
1667,  is  accounted  the  best.  His  works  belong  to  the 
series  known  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Peter  visited  Bologna  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Roman  law,  and  his  letters  contain  numerous 
indications  of  his  acquaintance  with  this  subject.  A  work 
of  his  on  canon  law  and  process  has  lately  been  discovered, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Zeitschri/t  Jur  Ges- 
ehichiliche  Rechtswissemchqfl,  vol.  vii.,  p.  207.  (STavigny, 
Oeschichte  des  Komischen  Rechts  im  Mitielcdter.) 

PETER  OF  SICILY,  [Sicilies,  thb  Two,  Kingdom 
oyj 

PETER  THE  CRUEL,  DON  PEDRO  I,  son  of 
Alonso  XI.,  after  his  father's  death  succeeded  to  the  united 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a.d.  1350,  being  then  only  six- 
teen years  of  age.  His  first  step  was  to  put  to  death  Leonora 
de  Guzman,  the  mistress  of  his  father,  who  had  several 
children  by  her.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  command  the 
city  of  Burgos  to  pay  a  certain  tax  without  the  sanction 


of  the  Coites,  but  the  people  resisted  and  killed  the  col- 
lector. Upon  this  Pedro  went  to  Burgos,  accompanied  by 
Don  Juan  de  Albuquerque,  his  unprincipled  councillor,  and 
having  summoned  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  adelantado  ot 
Castile,  into  his  presence,  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  put  to 
death  by  his  ballasteros,  or  men-at-arms.  In  1352,  he  as- 
sembled the  Cortes  at  Valladolid,  and  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  Behetrias, 
which  was  the  name  given  to  the  political  condition  of  cer- 
tain towns  that  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  some  powerful  noble,  and  were  in  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  He  next  proceeded  to  Ciudad  Ro'l  t\^o, 
where  he  had  a  conference  witn  his  nialernal  uncle,  Alonso 
or  Affbnso  IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  who  gave  him  the  best 
advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  moderation,  and  above  all  as  io 
adopting  conciliatory  measures  towards  his  half-brothers,  the 
sons  of  Donna  Leonora,  who  possessed  great  intlucnce  in  ihe 
country.  Pedro  listened  to  the  advice,  and  he  even  invited 
the  eldest  of  his  natural  brothers,  Don  Enrique,  called  En- 
rique of  Transtamare,  to  his  court,  where  another  brother, 
Don  Tello,  already  was.  But  his  brothers  did  not  trust  him, 
and  they  soon  left  Pedro,  rebelled,  were  defeated,  and  emi- 

f  rated  into  Aragon.  In  1253,  by  the  advice  of  his  mraisters, 
*edro  solicited  and  obtained  tlie  hand  of  Blanche  of  Bour- 
bon, a  princess  of  the  royal  house  of  France.    Pedro,  who 
had  a  mistress,  Maria  de  Padilla,  behaved  with  coldness  to 
his  bride,  and  soon  confined  her  in  the  fortress  of  Arevalo. 
He  next  conceived  a  passion  for  Donna  Juana  de  Castro,  a 
young  lady  of  a  noble  family,  and  in  order  to  marry  her,  he 
pretended,  upon  some  grounds  unknown  to  us,  that  his  mar- 
riage with  Blanche  was  null,  and  he  found  some  prelates,  the 
bishops  of  Salamanca  and  Avila,  who  took  his  part.  In  1354, 
he  publicly  married  Juana  at  Salamanca*  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned her  also,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  deceived  her  as 
well  as  the  prelates.    Not  long  after  Juana  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son.    Her  brother,  Fernando  Perez  de  Castro,  a 
powerful  lord  of  Galicia,  incensed  at  his  sister's  Ireatmenf, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  joined  the  king's  brothers 
and  other  discontented  nobles.  Queen  Blanche  being  rescued 
from  her  guards,  the  citizens  of  Toledo  declared  themselves 
her  champions  and  defenders.    The  league  thus  formed  be- 
came too  powerful  for  Pedro,  and  on  the  interference  of  the 
pope's  legate,  the  king  promised  to  discard  Maria  de  Padilla 
and  to  live  with  Blanche.  On  this  condition  the  papal  legate 
abstained  from  excommunicating  him,  but  Pedro  shurtly 
after,  having  obtained  supplies  from  the  Cortes  at  Burgos, 
resumed  the  war,   confined   Blanche  to  the    fortress    of 
Siguenza,  surprised  the  towns  of  Toledo  and  Tore,  and  put 
to  death  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  league ;  the  rest  escaped 
into  Aragon.    In  1358,  Pedro  having  got  into  his  possession 
his  natural  brother  Fadrique,  grand-master  of  the  order  of 
St.  lago,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  his   guards 
in  his  own  presence.     Fadrique's  brothers  Enrique    and 
Tello  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  against  Pedro  on   the 
borders  of  Aragon  and  Castile. 

Pedro  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  liiH  cousin 
and  namesake,  King  Pedro  of  Portugal,  for  the  mutual  sur- 
render of  their  respective  subjects.  Pedro  of  Portugal  was 
nearly  as  cruel,  though  not  ouite  so  unprincipled  as  hia 
cousin  of  Castile,  and  he  was  tnen  busy  in  discovering^  and 
putting  to  death  all  those  who  had  been  any  way  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  his  mistress  Inez  de  Castro.  [Alonso  IV. 
OF  Portugal.]  In  1360  the  exchange  of  blood  was  made. 
The  Castilian  gave  up  the  Portuguese  emigrants,  who  were 
put  to  death,  and  he  obtained  the  persons  of  several  of  his 
revolted  subjects  who  had  fled  to  Portugal,  and  whom  he 
speedily  despatched,  except  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
protector  of  Blanche,  who  was  only  banished.  In  1361 
that  unhappy  lady  was  put  to  death,  it  is  said  by  poison,  at 
Xeres,  by  order  of  her  husbands*  Soon  after,  Maria  dc 
Padilla  died  a  natural  death,  and  Pedro,  having  assembled 
the  Cortes  at  Seville,  declared  that  she  had  been  his  lawful 
wife,  and  produced  witnesses  who  swore  to  the  nuptials 
as  having  taken  place  before  his  marrioge  with  Blanche. 
The  Cortes  acknowledged  the  issue  of  Maria  de  Padilla  to 
be  legitimate. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pedro  committed  another 
atrocious  murder,  on  the  person  of  Abu  Said,  the  Moorish 
king  of  Granada,  who  had  come  to  him  at  Seville  with  a 
safe  conduct,  for  the  purpose  of  duing  homage  fur  his  king- 
dom as  a  fief  of  Castiie.  The  Moor  came  with  numerous 
attendants  and  servants  in  splendid  attire,  and  brought 
much  valuable  property  Yrith  him*    He  was  invited  hf 
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Pedro  to  an  entertaininenU  in  the  midst  of  which  a  number 
of  armed  men  entered  the  hall,  seized  the  Moors,  rifled 
their  pen»onfi,  and  dragged  them  to  prison.  The  following 
day  Abu  SaJd,  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  thirty-seven  of 
hi.^  companions,  were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Se- 
ville, preceded  by  a  herald,  wlio  cried,  that  they  were  con- 
demned  to  death  by  King  Don  Pedro  for  dethroning  their 
lawful  sovereign  Mohammed  Ben  Yusef.  Being  con- 
ducted to  a  field  behind  the  Alcazar,  Abu  Said  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Pedro  bimseli;  whilst  his  companions  were 
despatched  by  the  Castilian  guards,  a.d.  1362.  Abu  Said 
was  a  usurper,  but  Pedro  was  not  his  judge.  He  had  come 
to  Senile  on  the  faith  of  a  king's  promise,  and  on  a  friendly 
errand,  and  his  murder  was  as  unprovoked  as  it  was  cow- 
an lly.    [M0OR9,  p.  389.] 

The  king  of  Aragon.  joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as 
well  as  by  Bertrand  Duguescliu  and  other  French  leaders 
and  soldiere  who  resented  the  cruel  treatment  of  Blanche, 
invaded  Castile  in  1366.  entered  Calahorra,  and  proclaimed 
Enrique^  Pedro*s  natural  brother,  as  king.  Pedro,  who  was 
at  Burgos,  tied  to  Seville  without  fighting,  Enrique  was 
acknowledged  throughout  all  Castile,  and  the  people  of  Se* 
viile  soon  after  revolted  against  Pedro,  who  Hed  into  Por- 
tugal From  Portugal  he  went  into  Galicia,  where  he  had 
some  partisans,  who  urged  him  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms ; 
but  Pedro,  having:  already,  in  1363,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Edward  III.  of  England,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  then  in  Gascon y.  While 
passing  through  8t  lago  he  committed  another  deed  of 
atrocity,  the  motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
The  archbishop  of  St:  lago,  called  Don  Suero,  was  lord 
of  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  urged  Pedro  to  make  a  stand  aeainst  his  enemies.  All 
at  once  Pedro  sent  for  him,  and  on  tne  archbishop  reaching 
tlie  gate  of  hia  own  cathedral,  where  the  king  stood  as  if  to 
receive  him.  be  and  the  dean  were  suddenly  pierced  by  the 
spears  of  the  guards,  and  the  church  was  plundered.  The 
strongholds  of  the  archbishop  were  then  occupied  by  the 
king's  troops,  after  which  Pedro  embarked  at  Coruiia,  and 
sailed  for  Hsyonne,  a.d.  1366. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  engaged  to  restore  Pedro  to 
his  riunoae.    Pedro  on  his  part  promised  him  the  lordship 
of  Biscay,  with  a  supply  of  money  for  himself  and  his  army. 
Besides  the  alliance  existing  between  his  father  and  Pedro, 
the  French  king,  Charles  V^  being  the  ally  of  Enrique, 
the  En^ah  prince  found  it  his  interest  to  put  his  weight 
in  the  other  side  of  the  scale.     In  the  spring  of  1367  the 
Black  Prince,  together  with  Pedro,  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion wah  an  army  of  English,  Normans,  and  Gascons,  and 
racing  through  the  defile  of  Roncesvalles,  they  crossed 
Navarre,  with  the  consent  of  that  king,  and  enter^  Castile. 
The  Black  Prince  was  joined  on  his  march  by  Sir  Hugh  de 
Calverley  and  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  at  the  head  of  several 
thuusand  men,  who  had  served  as  volunteers  in  the  army  of 
Enrique,  but  would  not  bear  arms  against  their  own  coun- 
trymen.   The  army  thus  reinforced  amounted   to  about 
3u.<i00  men.    The  army  of  Enrique  was  much  superior  in 
numbers*  bni  the  men  were  not  all  true  to  his  cause.    The 
two  armies  met  at  Najera,  a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  on  the  3rd  of  April.    The  battle  began  with 
the  war  ery  oi  *  Guienue  and  St.  George'  on  one  side,  and 
Castile  and  St.  lago*  on  the  other.  Enrique  fought  bravely, 
but  his  brother  Don  TelLo  fled  from  the  field  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry,  and  the  Castilian  infantry,  being  charged 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  person*  gave  way.    Enrique  escaped 
with  very  few  followers,  and  retired  in  to  Aragon.  Pedro,  whose 
ferocity  had  not  been  tamed  by  adversity,  wished  to  kill  the 
prisoners,  but  was  prevented  bv  the  Black  Prince  as  long 
b«  lie  remained  in  Castile.    Pedro  proceeded  to  Burgos,  and 
all  Castile  acknowledged  him   again.    But   he   behaved 
tUttUleJisly  to  his  ally  ;    he  only  paid  part  of  the  money 
wind)  he  had  promised  for  the  troops,  and  as  for  the  lord- 
fehkp  of  Biscay,  Pedro  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
Could  not  give  it  without  the  consent  of  the  states  of  that 
provtnoe.    The  Black  Prince,  disgusted,  and  out  of  health. 
With  his  troops  half  >»tarved,  returned  to  Guienne,  where  he 
armed  in  July.    After  his  departure  Pedro  gave  vent  to 
hii^  cruelty,  and  put  to  death  many  persons  at  Toledo,  Cor- 
du\a,  and  Seville.    This  gave  rise  to  a  second  insurrection, 
aitd  Enrique  having  again  made  his  appearance,  many  of 
ibe  towns  of  Castile  declared  for  him.     Some  towns  how- 
evDf,  and  Toledo  among  the  r^st,  held  out  for  Don  Pedro, 
and  a  desultory  but  destructive  warfaias^  as  all  Spanish  wars 


have  been,  waa  carried  on  for  two  years.  The  circumatanca 
of  Pedro  having  still  a  strong  party  in  many  towns,  notr 
withstanding  all  his  cruelty,  gives  weight  to  the  suppositioa 
that  while  Pedro  ruled  the  nobles  with  an  iron  sceptre,  he  waa 
not  so  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  capricious  ferocity.  Indeed  it  is  said  by  Roderio 
Sdntius,  that  be  was  the  scourge  of  the  proud  and  turbu- 
lent, that  heVleared  the  roads  of  robbers,  and  that  he  could 
be  pleasing  and  aflfable  when  he  liked. 

in  March,  1369,  Enrique,  being  joined  by  Duguesclin 
with  600  lances  from  France,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Mon* 
ti^l,  where  hia  brother  then  was.  Pedro,  through  one  of 
his  knights,  made  great  offers  to  Duguesclin  if  he  would 
assist  him  to  escape.  Duguesclin  informed  Enrique  of  these 
offers,  and  it  waa  agreed  that  he  should  entice  Pedro  to  hia 
tent.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  March,  Pedro  came 
to  DuguescUn's  tent,  when  Enrique,  who  lay  in  wait,  fell 
upon  him  with  his  dagger.  They  grappled  together  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  Enrique  soon  despatched  his  brother. 
A  Catalonian,  quoted  by  Zurita,  says  that  Enrique's  attend- 
ants assisted  him  in  overpowering  Pedro.  Bad  as  the  latter 
was,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  treachery  and  foul  manner 
in  which  he  waa  killed.  Enrique  II.  was  then  proclaimed 
throughout  Caatile. 

(Dunham,  HiMinry  qf  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  author!- 
ties  therem  quoted;  Froissart,  CArontoutf.) 

PETER  THE  FIRST,  called  the  '  GREAT,*  Czar  of 
Russia,  waa  born  at  Moscow,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1672. 
Hia  father.  Alexia  Michaelovitx,  was  twice  married:  by  hia 
first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters ;  and  one  son 
(the  subject  of  this  notice)  and  one  daughter  (Natalia 
Alexowna)  by  his  second  wife.  The  Czar  Alexis  was  a 
man  of  a  liberal  mind ;  he  commenced  the  work  of  improve- 
ment among  his  barbarous  subjects,  established  manufac- 
tures, reduced  the  laws  into  a  code,  resisted  the  usurpationa 
of  the  clergy»  and  invited  foreign  officers  to  discipline  hia 
armies.  He  died  in  1677,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Theodore,  a  youth  of  delicate  constitution,  who  died  in 
1 682,  leaving  no  issue.  The  next  brother,  Ivan,  was  subject 
to  epileptic  Jits,  and  of  so  weak  intellect  that  Theooore 
named  Peter  as  his  successor.  The  princess  Sophia,  an  am- 
bitious woman,  who  had  intended  to  reign  herself,  through  the 
medium  of  her  incompetent  brother,  being  enraged  at  thia 
appointment,  engaged  the  strelitzeson  her  side,  and  fomented 
an  insurrection,  which  was  only  appeased  by  Ivan  being 
proclaimed  joint  sovereign  with  Peter,  and  Sophia  as  re- 
gent. Peter  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  on  this  occasion, 
for,  having  fled  with  his  mother  to  the  Troitski  convent  near 
Moscow,  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  he  waa 
pursued  by  some  of  the  strelitses,  who  found  him  before  the 
altar,  and  were  only  deterred  from  striking  a  fatal  blow  by 
feelings  of  reverence  or  superstition.  When  Peter  waa 
seventeen,  his  party  brought  about  a  marriage  between  him 
and  the  daughter  of  the  boyar  Feodor  Abrahamavitz,  during 
the  absence  of  Prince  Galitzin,  who  had  been  associated  by 
the  Princesa  Sophia  with  her  in  the  government.  On  the 
pregnancy  of  the  Czarina  being  declared,  Galitzin,  whose 
plans  were  entirely  deranged  by  thia  event,  raised  an  insur- 
rection, which  however  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Galitzin 
was  banished  to  Archangel,  and  forfeited  his  estates.  The 
Princess  Sophia  was  confined  to  a  convent  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  which  terminated  in  1704. 

From  this  time  (1689)  Peter  reigned  supreme ;  his  brother 
Ivan  never  interfered,  and  died  in  1696.  Peter  was  now  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  well 
made ;  hia  features  were  regular,  but  indicated,  when  grave, 
a  great  degree  of  severity ;  at  other  times  he  was  lively  and 
sociable,  and  always  full  of  energy  and  activity.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  much  neglected,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Princess  Sophia  had  encouraged  every  species  of  excess  by 
placing  about  him  corrupt  companions.  Although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  debauchery,  yet  it 
is  a  strong  proof  that  a  portion  of  it  must  have  been  devoted 
to  better  objects,  that  he  immediately  commenced  the  vaat 
undertaking  of  reforming  the  whole  system  of  government 
and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  which  he  had  to  encounter 
the  jealousies  of  every  class  of  his  subjects,  who  looked  upon 
these  changes  as  subversive  of  their  antient  constitution. 
Peter's  indomitable  energy  however  overcame  all  obstacles. 
He  first  dii-ected  his  attantion  to  the  army,  in  which  de- 
partment his  plans  were  ably  fieoonded  by  (renerals  Le  Fort 
and  Patrick  Gordon,  who,  with  other  foreigners,  had  en- 
tered inU)  his  service.     He  hii^self  entered  the  army  aa 
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a  private  soldier,  and  rose  throuj^h  all  tbe  intermediate 
raulcs  before  he  obtained  a  commission.  He  caused  all 
tbe  young  boyars  to  follow  tbis  example.  He  made  tbe 
soldiers  lay  aside  tbeir  long  coats,  sbave  tbeir  beards,  and 
dress  tbeir  bair,  and  in  a  very  short  time  be  had  a  corps 
of  5000  men  disciplined  and  trained  on  the  Grerman  plan. 
The  sight  of  a  small  vessel  built  by  some  Dutchmen  in 
his  father's  time,  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Mos- 
cow, made  a  great  impression  on  him,  and  he  determined 
to  have  a  navy.  He  hired  Dutch  and  Venetian  ship* 
Wrights,  who  built  some  small  vessels  at  Pskov,  in  which 
be  used  to  cruise  on  tbe  Lake  Peipus,  until  that  becoming 
too  confined  a  space  for  him,  he  went  to  Archangel,  where 
he  passed  two  summers  cruising  on  board  English  and 
Dutch  ships,  and  learning  tbe  duties  of  a  practical  sea- 
man. His  taste  for  everything  connected  with  ships  and 
navigation  soon  amounted  to  a  passion.  He  resolved  to 
be  no  longer  dependent  on  foreigners  for  his  ships,  and 
accordingly  sent  a  number  of  young  Russians  to  Venice, 
Leghorn,  and  Holland,  to  learn  the  art  of  ship-building. 
By  these  measures  his  expenditure  bad  been  so  much  in- 
creased that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  towards 
augmenting  tbe  revenue,  which  he  did,  through  the  advice 
of  bis  foreign  councillors,  by  raising  the  custom-house  du- 
ties from  5  to  1 0  per  cent,  which  caused  an  increase  of  nearly 
2,000,000  rubles  in  tbe  first  year.  In  1696,  he  besieged 
and  took  AzofT.  During  tbe  rejoicings  which  followed  this 
first  victory  by  tbe  army  and  navy  of  his  own  creation,  some 
of  the  discontented  boyars  and  strelitzes  conspired  to  put 
him  to  deatb,  but,  being  betrayed  by  certain  of  the  confede- 
rates, the  plot  was  defeated  by  tbeir  arrest  and  execution. 

Russia  was  not  at  this  period  represented  at  any  of  the 
courts  of  Europe,  but  Peter,  being  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  tbe  pre-eminence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  over 
his  own  barbarous  subjects,  resolved  to  visit  these  countries 
himself,  and  for  tbis  purpose  he  despatched  an  extraordinary 
embassv  to  Holland,  accompanying  it  himself  incognito. 
Before  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1 697,  be  took  the  precau- 
tion of  leaving  General  Gordon,  with  4000  of  bis  guards,  in 
Moscow,  with  orders  to  remain  in  that  capital.  He  only 
took  with  him  twelve  attendants,  among  whom  were  his 
favourites,  Menzikoff  and  Galitzin,  and  his  dwarf,  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  all  great  men  in  Russia.  He  went 
straight  to  Saardam  in  Holland,  took  a  small  lodging  with 
two  rooms  and  a  garret,  and  ashed  adjoining.  He  purchased 
carpenters*  tools  and  the  dress  of  the  dockyard  artificers, 
and  there  he  and  his  companions  spent  almost  all  their  time 
in  working  as  common  shipwrights.  Peter  went  by  the 
name  of  Pieter  Timmerman ;  be  rose  early,  boiled  his  own 
pot,  and  received  wages  for  bis  labour.  He  was  described 
by  a  native  of  Holland  as  being '  very  tall  and  robust,  quick, 
and  nimble  of  foot,  rapid  in  all  bis  actions,  his  face  plump  and 
round,  fierce  in  bis  look,  having  brown  eyebrows  and  curling 
brown  hair,  and  swinging  his  arms  in  walking.'  Hespentmuch 
time  in  sailing  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  with  bis  own  hands 
made  a  bowsprit  for  his  yacht ;  he  also  assisted  at  rope-making, 
sail-making,  and  smiths*  work.  A  bar  of  iron  which  he  forged 
at  Olonetz  some  years  later,  with  bis  own  mark  stamped 
upon  it,  is  preserved  in  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  eagerness  to 
learn,  be  visited  every  manufactory,  examining  into  all  the 
details  of  each.  He  attended  tbe  hospitals,  where  he  learned 
to  bleed  and  draw  teeth ;  be  was  very  fond  of  practising  in 
a  surgical  way.  From  Holland  he  proceeded  to  England, 
when  he  arrived  in  January,  1698.  As  his  chief  object  in 
coming  to  this  country  was  to  learn  the  theory  of  ship- 
building, and  the  method  of  making  drafts,  and  laying 
them  oB  in  the  mould-lofts,  he  did  not  disguise  his  annoy- 
ance at  the  crowds  which  assembled  to  see  him,  and  at  the 
festivities  given  in  bis  honour. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  was  appointed  by  King  Wil- 
liam to  attend  upon  tbe  Czar,  and  they  axe  reported  to  have 
passed  their  nights  together  in  drinking  pepper  and  brandy. 
Peter  visited  tne  dockyards  oC  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and 
Chatham.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Rotherhithe,  where 
a  ship  was  building  for  him.  After  his  dajr's  work,  he  and 
his  companions  were  in  tbe  habit  of  retinng  to  a  public- 
house  near  Tower-hill,  to  smoke  and  drink  beer  and  brandy. 
The  house  still  bears  tbe  sign  of  tbe  Czar  of  Russia.  He 
went  to  Portsmouth,  to  witness  a  grand  naval  review  and 
sham  fight  In  April  he  quitted  England,  taking  with  him 
several  men  of  science,  engineers,  and  officers  for  his  army 
and  navy.    He  spent  a  short  time  in  Holland,  and  then 


proceeded  to  Vienna  to  make  himself  acouainted  with  the 
dress,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  tbe  emperor  s  army,  then  con- 
sidered tbe  best  in  Europe.  From  thence  be  was  preparing 
to  visit  Italy*  when  he  received  news  of  a  rebellion  having 
broken  out  among  the  strelitzes,  fomented,  it  was  said,  by  the 
priests  and  the  Princess  Sophia.  His  prudence  in  leaving 
General  Grordon  in  Moscow  was  now  made  manifest.  That 
oflScer  entirely  defeated  tbe  rebels,  many  of  whom  lost  their 
lives  and  others  were  thrown*into  prison  to  await  the  return 
of  the  Czar.  Peter  quitted  Vienna  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  and  arrived  at  Moscow,  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  months. 

The  dark  side  of  Peter's  character  now  showed  itself  in 
the  savage  nature  of  tbe  nunishments  inflicted  on  the 
rebels ;  in  palliation  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  this 
being  the  third  insurrection  during  his  reign,  a  seveiv  ex- 
ample was  required  to  deter  other  malcontents.  He  next 
ordained  that  all  persons,  civil  as  well  as  military,  should 
cut  off  the  skirts  of  their  Tartar  coats,  and  shave  tbeir 
beards :  a  tax  was  levied  on  all  who  disobeyed,  which,  from 
the  love  of  the  Russians  for  these  appendages,  became  a 
fruitftil  source  of  revenue.  He  regulatea  the  printing-press, 
and  caused  translations  to  be  published  of  works  on  various 
arts  and  other  subjects,  established  schools  for  the  marine 
and  the  teaching  of  languages,  obliged  his  subjects  to  trade 
with  other  countries,  which  formerly  subjected  them  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  he  altered  the  calendar,  much  to  the 
horror  of  the  priests,  ordering  that  the  year  1700  should 
commence  on  tne  1st  of  January,  instead  of  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, which  day  used  to  commence  the  Russian  year.  He 
also  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia. 

In  the  year  1700  Peter  entered  into  an  offensive  league 
with  Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden.  His  army  was 
defeated  before  Narva  by  Charles  XII.,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember in  that  year ;  but  far  from  being  dispirited  at  this 
event,  he  was  only  excited  to  renewed  exertion,  and  he  ob- 
served that  the  Swedes  would  at  length  teach  his  soldiers 
to  beat  them.  In  1703  he  laid  tbe  foundation  of  St  Peters- 
burg ;  and  in  tbe  previous  year  the  Russian  army,  under 
Scherematoff,  had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  inferior 
force  of  Swedes,  and  immediately  after  took  the  town  of 
Marienburg.  The  war  continued  with  more  or  less  succeu 
until  the  year  1709,  when  Charles  XII.,  having  rashly 
marched  into  the  Ukraine,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
Russian  army  under  Peter  at  Pultowa,on  the  15tb  of  June. 
Charles  himself  escaped  to  Bender,  but  his  army  was  totally 
annihilated. 

We  have  seen  that  Peter,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  had  a 
wife  forced  upon  him,  who  bore  him  one  son,  Alexis.  The 
czarina  having  encouraged  the  factious  party,  who  opposed 
all  innovation,  Peter  found  it  necessary  to  divorce  and  con- 
fine her  to  a  convent  before  he  had  been  married  three  years 
(1696).  His  son  Alexis  was  unfortunately  left  in  her  guar- 
dianship. When  the  prisoners  taken  at  Marienbui^  filed 
off  before  General  Bauer,  he  was  much  struck  with  tbe 
appearance  of  a  very  young  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the 
greatest  distress.  She  had  been  married  only  the  day  be- 
fore to  a  Livonian  sergeant  in  the  Swedish  service,  whose 
loss  she  was  then  mourning.  The  general  took  compassion 
on  her,  and  received  her  into  his  house.  Some  time  after, 
Menzikoff  being  struck  by  her  beauty,  she  was  transferred 
to  him,  and  remained  bis  mistress  till  the  year  1704,  when, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  she  became  tbe  mistress 
of  Peter,  and  gained  his  affections  so  entirely  that  he  mar- 
ried her,  first  privately  and  afterwards  publicly.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  1711,  he  declared  the  czarina  Catherine 
Alexina  his  lawful  wife.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
immediately  afterwards  to  tbe  war  in  Turkey,  which  had 
just  broken  out.  Peter,  following  the  rash  example  of 
Charles  XII.,  entered  the  enemy's  country  before  his  whole 
army  was  concentrated.  Without  sufficient  force  to  keep  up 
his  line  of  communication  with  Russia,  he  crossed  the  river 
Pruth  near  Jassy,  marched  some  way  down  the  right  bank, 
and  was  hemmed  in  by  tho  army  of  the  grand- vizier  on  one 
side,  and  the  Tartars  of  tbe  Crimea  on  tbe  opposite  shore  of 
tbe  river.  After  three  days'  action,  the  situation  of  the 
army  became  desperate,  when  Catherine,  unknown  to  her 
husband,  sent  a  letter  to  the  grand-vizier,  with  a  present  of 
all  the  plate  and  jewels  she  could  collect  in  the  camp.  After 
some  delay  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  by  which  Peter* 
gave  up  the  towns  of  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  tbe  vizier  sup* 
plied  tne  Russian  army  with  provisions,    Peter's  health  was 
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10  much  impaired  after  this  campaign,  that  he  Went  to  Carls- 
bad to  drink  the  waters.  From  CarUhad  he  proceeded  to 
Dresden*  where  his  son  the  czarovitz  Alexis  Petrovitz  was 
married  to  the  princess  of  Wolfenbuttel.  From  Dresrlen  he 
iient  to  Sl  Petersburg,  where  he  solemnised  anew  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  with  great  pomp.  Peter  now  detei> 
mined  to  strip  Sweden  of  every  place  which  could  be  an 
annoyance  to  his  new  capital.  Before  the  close  of  1713 
StraUund  was  the  only  spot  in  Pomerania  remaining  to  the 
Swedes:  Peter  himself  gave  the  plan  for  its  siege,  and  then 
leaving  Menzikoff  to  carry  it  out,  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  fjvm  thence  with  a  squadron  of  galleys  and  flat  boats 
made  himself  master  of  Abo  and  the  whole  coast  of  Finn- 
land.  The  library  of  Abo  was  transferred  to  St.  Peters- 
bui^.  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  library  of  that 
City. 

lie  next  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment, and  instituted  the  female  order  of  St.  Catherine  on 
the  occasion,  in  honour  of  the  czarina,  who  alone  could 
bestow  it.  The  senate  was  removed  from  Moscow  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1713,  and  the  emperor*s  summer  and  winter 
palaces  were  completed  in  1715.  He  employed  about 
40.000  men  in  finishing  bis  dockyard,  building  ships, 
wharft,  and  fortifications.  Goods  imported  into  Archangel 
were  prohibited  from  being  sent  to  Moscow ;  and  under  these 
favourable  circumstances,  St  Petersburg  soon  became  a 
place  of  great  commerce  and  wealth. 

Peter  had  now  taken  the  whole  of  Finnland,  and  the 
provinces  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  and  having  nothing 
to  fear  from  Charles  XII.,  he  made  a  second  tour  through 
Europe  in  1716,  accompanied  bv  the  empress.  They 
visited  Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  ^yrmont,  Schwerin,  Ro- 
stock, and  Copenhagen,  where  be  remained  some  months. 
While  he  was  at  Copenhagen,  an  English  and  a  Dutch 
squadron  arrived :  Peter  proposed  that  the  four  fleets  should 
unite,  and  proceed  to  sea  in  search  of  the  Swedish  fleet : 
the  chief  command  was  given  to  the  Czar,  who  declared  the 
moment  in  which  he  hoisted  his  standard  to  be  the  proudest 
of  his  life.  From  Copenhagen  he  went  to  Liibeck,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  then  to 
Amsteidaoi,  where  he  remained  some  time.  Catherine, 
who  hyl  been  left  behind,  was  brought  to  bed  at  Wesel  of 
a  third  child,  which  died  the  next  day.  She  remained  at 
Amsterdam  while  her  hnsbund  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  splendour.  On  his  return  to  Amster- 
dam he  visited  Berlin  on  his  way  to  Russia.  During  this 
tour  he  purchased  great  quantities  of  pictures,  cabinets  of 
birds  and  insects,  books,  and  whatever  appeared  likely  to 
enrich  or  ornament  the  city  of  his  creation.  The  king  of 
Denmark  presented  him  with  a  great  hollow  globe  eleven 
feet  in  diameter,  whose  inside  represented  the  celestial  and 
the  outside  the  terrestrial  sphere.  Peter  showed  every* 
where  the  same  dislike  to  parade  and  formal  etiquette  which 
he  had  always  evinced,  and  avoided  them  when  possible. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexis,  who  had  unhappily  been  left  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  had  always  been  a  source  of 
disquietude  and  trouble  to  Peter;  and  when  he  grew  up, 
far  from  showing  any  desire  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  he  chose  his  friends  and  advisers  from  among  the 
disaffected  and  turbulent  boyars  and  priests,  who  were  op- 
posed to  all  change.  The  unfortunate  princess,  wife  of 
Alexis,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  brutal  conduct  of  her  hus- 
band, after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Peter  Alexiovitz,  afterwards 
Peter  II.  While  yet  grieving  for  the  \q§%  of  his  daughter- 
in- law,  Peter  remonstrated  with  his  son  on  his  conduct,  and 
told  him  that  he  should  not  be  his  successor  unless  he 
altered  his  mode  of  living.  These  remonstrances  being 
treated  with  complete  neglect  by  Alexis,  who  still  pursued 
his  vicious  courses,  Peter  forced  him,  on  the  14th  Feb., 
17)8,  to  sign  and  swear  to  a  deed  wholly  renouncing  the 
succession  to  the  crown:  he  also  required  from  him  the 
names  of  his  advisers  in  his  misconduct  The  answers 
given  hy  Alexis  to  the  queries  put  to  him  were  such,  that 
Peter  thought  it  necessary  to  try  him  by  the  great  officers 
of  slate,  the  judges,  and  the  bishops,  who  unanimously 
ocodemned  him  to  death.  On  the  day  of  his  condemnation, 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated  in 
two  daysy  on  the  7th  July,  1718.  His  mother  was  strictly 
confined, and  his  adWsers  punished.  In  1719  the  Czar's  son 
by  Catherine,  in  whose  favour  Alexis  had  abdicated,  died  at 
five  years  of  age.  On  the  10th  September,  1721,  the  peace 
uf  Neustadt  was  concluded,  by  which  Sweden  ceded  to 
Rossia,  Livonia.  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  Wyburg,  and  the 
P.C.,  No.  1106. 


adjacent  islands,  but  secured  the  possession  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

Peter  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  glory:  he  was 
requested,  and  after  some  hesitation  consented,  to  adopt  the 
titles  of  *  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  Father  of  his  Country.'  This  was  done  amidst  great 
rejoicings,  which  continued  for  fifteen  days.  He  now  turned 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  commenced 
canals  to  unite  navigable  rivers ;  encouraged  by  bounties  the 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths ;  the  erection  of 
com,  powder,  and  sawing  mills:  established  a  manufactory 
of  small-arms;  institute  hospitals,  and  established  a  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures;  paved  the  streets  of 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg;  and  ordered  the  voung  nobility 
to  carry  their  wives  to  visit  foreign  courts  ana  countries,  in 
order  to  acquire  more  civilised  manners.  Some  of  his  mea- 
sures were  not  so  politic,  alihough  equally  well  intended, 
such  as  the  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  of  provisions  and  the 
limit  of  expense  in  dress. 

In  1722.  Peter  led  an  expedition  to  the  Caspian,  which 
however  failed  in  producing  any  results.  In  1723  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  found  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to 
erect  a  memorial  of  the  establishment  of  a  navy  in  Russia. 
Peter  took  his  idea  of  the  academy  from  that  of  Paris,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  during  his  visit  to 
that  capital.  In  the  same  year  he  caused  Catherine  to  be 
crowned,  and  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  duke 
of  Holstein  Gottorp.  He  suffered  greatly  at  this  time  from 
a  strangury  in  the  neck  of  hia  bladder,  which  painful  dis- 
order he  endeavoured  to  stifle  by  an  unlimited  indulgence 
in  strong  liquors,  which  so  much  increased  the  violence  of 
his  temper,  that  even  the  empress  is  said  to  have  feared  his 
presence.  Being  partially  relieved,  he  went,  in  October, 
1724,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  inspect  the 
works  on  Lake  Ladoga.  On  his  return  he  proceeded  to 
Lachta,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  and  had  scarcely  anchored 
there,  when  a  boat  full  of  soldiers  being  cast  on  the  shore, 
Peter,  in  his  ardour  to  assist  them,  waded  through  the 
water,  which  brought  on  violent  inflammation  in  the  bladder 
and  intestines.  He  was  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
his  complaint  made  rapid  progress,  giving  him  intense  and 
constant  pain.  He  at  length  sunk  under  the  disease,  and 
expired  on  the  28th  of  January,  1725.  His  body  lay  in 
state  till  the  21st  March,  when  his  obsequies  and  those  of 
his  third  daughter,  Natalia  Petrowna,  who  died  after  her 
father,  were  performed  at  the  same  time. 

Peter  I.,  deservedly  named  the  Great,  was  compounded  of 
contradictions;  the  greatest  undertakings  and  the  most 
ludicrous  were  mingled  together ;  benevolence  and  huma- 
nity were  as  conspicuous  in  him  as  a  total  disregard  of  human 
life ;  he  was  at  once  kind-hearted  and  severe  even  to  fero- 
city ;  without  education  himself,  he  promoted  arts,  science, 
and  literature.  'He  gave  a  polish,'  says  Voltaire,  '  to  his 
people,  and  was  himself  a  savage;  he  taught  them  the  art 
of  war,  of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant;  firom  the  sight 
of  a  small  boat  on  the  river  Moskwa  he  created  a  powerful 
fleet,  made  himself  an  expert  and  active  shipwright,  sailor, 
pilot,  and  commander ;  he  changed  the  manners,  customs, 
and  laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory  as  the 
Father  ofhu  Country* 

Menzikoff,  whose  birth  was  so  obscure  as  to  be  totally 
unknown,  and  who  had  risen  through  the  favour  of 
the  Czar  to  be  a  prince  and  governor  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, caused  Catherine  to  be  proclaimed  empress  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Peter,  and  during  her  reign 
possessed  unlimited  power.  Catherine  died  of  a  cancer  in 
the  breast,  aggravated  by  excessive  indulgence  in  wine  of 
Tokay,  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  38,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band only  two  years  and  a  few  months.  She  was  succeeded 
by  Peter  II..  son  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis.  He  was  left 
in  the  guardianship  of  Menzikoff,  who  afTianced  his  daughter 
to  the  young  Czar.  Peter  felt  the  greatest  repugnance  to  her, 
and  in  consequence,  with  the  help  of  Dolgorouki,  his  tutor, 
caused  Menzikoff  to  be  arrested  and  banished  to  Siberia. 
His  great  wealth  was  forfeited,  and  he  was  only  allowed  out 
of  it  10  rubles  a-day  for  his  support  He  died  at  Berezof, 
in  1729.  The  haughty  favourite  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
magnificence  exceeded  that  of  crowned  heads,  died  in 
poverty  and  exile. 

Among  other  works  connected  with  the  mechanical  arts, 

Peter  the  Great  translated  *  L' Architecture  de  Sebastien 

I^lerc;'   •  L'Art  de  Tourner.  par  Plumier;'   *  L'Art  des 

Ecluses  3t  des  Moulins,  par  Sturm*    The  manuscripts  of 

'  Vol.  XVUI.-E 
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tlieie.  viib  his  journal  of  the  Swedish  campaigns  from  1698 
to  1714,  are  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg. 

(Voltaire;  General  Gordon,  Hist,  of  Peter  the  Great; 
Mem.  qf  Peter  Bruce;  Coxe's  Travels;  Bios^raph.  Univer- 
selle.) 

PETER  II.    [Russia.] 

PETER  III.     [Russia;  Catharina  ii.] 

PETER  THE  HERMIT.    [Crusades.] 

P£TER-HOUSE.  the  earliest  endowed  collefre  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1257,  by  Hugh  de 
Balsham,'  then  sub-prior,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  who, 
having  purchased  two  hostels,  one  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Friars  of  Penance,  united  them,  and  appropriated  tbe  build- 
ing for  the  residence  of  students;  but  it  was  not  till  12B0, 
after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Ely,  that  he  endowed  the 
college  with  revenues  for  the  support  of  a  master,  fourteen 
fellows,  two  bible-clerks,  and  eight  poor  scholars.  After  his 
death  a  new  college  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  two  hostels, 
for  which  purpose  the  bishop  gave  by  will  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  marks ;  be  gave  them  also  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
Among  the  principal  benefactors  in  subsequent  times  were 
Simon  Lang  ham,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  the  rectory  of 
Cherry-Hinton;  bishop  Montacute,  who  appropriated  the 
church  of  Triplow,  and  gave  the  manor  of  Cbewell  in  Had- 
denham ;  Margaret  lady  Ramsay,  who  founded  two  fellow- 
sliips  and  two  scholarships,  and  gave  two  advowsons;  and 
Dr,  Hale,  one  of  the  masters,  who  gave  the  sum  of  7000/. 
and  two  rectories. 

The  fellowships  are  open  without  restriction  to  natives  of 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  but  no  one  is  eligible  who 
is  M.A.,  or  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  that  degree.  The 
bishop  of  Ely  appoints  to  the  mastership  one  of  two  candi- 
dates presented  to  him  by  the  society.  The  candidates  must 
be  doctors  or  bachelors  of  divinity,  and  must  he  selected  if 
possible  from  the  fellows  on  the  foundation.  Formerly 
there  could  not  be  more  than  two  fellows  of  a  county  (except 
of  Cambridge  or  Middlesex),  and  seven  fellowships  were 
confined  to  the  northern  and  seven  to  the  southern  division 
of  England  and  Wales;  but  these  restrictions  were  removed 
by  letters-patent,  which  came  into  operation  in  June,  1839. 

One-fourth  part  only  of  the  foundation  fellows  are  re- 
quired to  be  in  priest's  orders.  By  queen  Elizabeth's 
licence  the  Ave  senior  clerical  fellows  may  hold  any  livings 
wiib  their  fellowships,  provided  they  are  not  more  than  20/. 
in  the  Liber  Begis,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  The  bye  fellowships,  which  are  perfectly 
open  and  unrestricted,  are  distinct  from  Xiw  former ;  the 
possessors  of  them  are  not  entitled  to  any  office  or  voice  in 
the  nfiairs  of  the  college.  Two  were  founded  1669,  by  An- 
drew Perne,  D.D.-;  two,  in  1601,  by  Lady  Ramsay;  and 
lour,  in  1637,  by  Thomas  Parke,  Esq. 

Two  fellowships  of  70/.  per  annum  each,  and  four  new 
scholarships  of  30/.  per  annum  each,  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  college  from  the  donation  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gisborne,  M.A.,  late  fellow  of  Peter-House.  This  foundation 
bears  the  name  of  the  donor.  The  two  Gisborne  fellowships 
are  tenable  for  seven  years,  and  any  person  may  be  elected 
from  either  of  them  into  a  foundation  fellowship  beforo  he 
is  of  standing  to  take  his  M.A.  degree.  These  fellowships 
are  vacated  by  marriage,  or  by  the  possession  of  any  per- 
manent income  amounting  to  250/.  per  annum. 

The  rest  of  the  scholarships,  fifty-eight  in  number,  of 
different  value,  are  paid  in  proportion  to  residence.  A  few 
of  them  are  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  pre- 
ference is  given  to  scholars  of  Hertford  school. 

The  livings  in  the  gift  of  this  college  are,  the  rectories  of 
Glayston  in  Rutlandshire,  Stathernc  m  Leicestershire,  Ex- 
ford  in  Somersetshire ;  Norton,  Witnesham,  Newton,  and 
Freckenham,  in  Suffolk;  and  Knapton  in  Norfolk;  with 
the  vicarage  of  Hinton,  and  the  curacy  of  Little  St.  Mary, 
Cambridge,  in  Cambridgeshire ;  and  the  vicarage  of  Elling- 
ton in  Huntingdonshire.  Glayston  rectory  is  annexed  to 
the  mastership,  and  the  vicarage  of  Hint(>n  and  the  curacy 
of  Little  Si.  Mary  are  tenable  with  fellowshi|)s. 

This  collej;e  stands  on  the  west  side  of  Trumpington- 
street,  and  consists  of  two  courts,  the  larger  of  \ihich  ih  1-14 
feet  by  84.  The  cho|jel,  which  stands  in  the  les^cr  court, 
was  built  in  1632.  The  master's  ludge  is  a  detached  build- 
ing on  tlio  opposite  side  of  Trumpingtonstreet. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  is  the  visitor  of  this  college.  The  num- 
ber of  members  upon  the  boa  d-*.  March  Ibth,  1840,  was 
210.  Copies  of  tin;  stymies  of  ilus  colU*ge  are  preserved 
among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  iU*>  Brilidh  Museum. 


(Lysons's  Magna  ^rt/ann./ Cambr.,*  pp.  1 03, 104 ;  Canih. 
Univ.  Calendnr,  1840.) 

PETER  PENCE,  a  tax  antientlv  leviod  throu.;hout 
England,  accordin>r  to  some  authorities,  of  a  penny  upiu 
each  house;  accordin<r  to  others,  of  a  penny  upon  e\ery 
house  which  contained  twenty  pennyworth  of  any  kind  o( 
goods,  and  paid  to  the  pope.  This  payment,  in  anticnt  times, 
passed  under  various  denominations:  R^tme-fee,  Rumc- 
pennm^,  and  Rome-scot  were  the  Suxon  names ;  Denarii 
S.  Petri  and  Census  S.  Petri,  in  Latin.  The  earliest  pay- 
ment of  it  is  attributed  by  some  to  Ina,  king  of  the  \\\'>t 
Saxons,  a.d.  720 ;  by  others  to  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a.d. 
790.  At  one  period  of  his  reign,  Edward  111.  discontinued 
this  payment,  but  it  was  revived  by  Richard  II.  It  finally 
ceased  at  the  Reformation.  (Du  Canoe's  Glossary;  Hist. 
Will.  Malmsb.  Leff.  Edw,  Conf.  «^-  Will.  Conq.) 

PETER'S  RIVER,  ST.    [Mississtppi,  River] 

PETER'S,  ST.    [Rome.] 

PETERBOROUGH,  or  PETERBURGH,  an  Enjrlish 
city,  in  the  liberty  of  Pet^borough  (otherwise  called  Nass- 
burgh  or  Nassaburgh  soke  or  hundred),  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  on  the  river  Nene,  and  on  the  Hull  and 
Lincoln  mail  road,  83  miles  from  the  General  Post-oflice, 
London,  by  Wallham  Cross  and  Baldock. 

This  city  owes  its  origin  to  a  celebrated  Benedictine 
abbey  founded  by  Peada,  son  of  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
soon  after  the  revival  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons. 
Peterborough  was  antiently  called  Medesbamstcd  and 
Medeswellehumsted.  About  the  year  870  the  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  and  after  remaining  desolate  for  a 
century,  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  (a.d.  970),  about 
which  time  the  name  Medeshamsted  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Burgh,  otherwise  Gilden-burgh,  from  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  abbey,  or  Peter-burgh,  from  the  saint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror the  abbey  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  insur- 
gents of  the  fens  under  Hereward-le- Wake;  and  the  village 
which  was  rising  around  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  11 16 
the  village  and  Uie  greater  part  of  the  abbey  were  again  de- 
stroyed hy  fire.  The  monastic  buildings  were  gradually 
restored  and  augmented ;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  under  Henry  VIII.,  Peterborough  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  abbeys  then  existing.  Haviilg  been 
selected  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  new  bishoprics  erected  by 
Henry,  the  buildings  were  preserved  entire.  In  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  great  devastations  were  committed.  The 
cathedral  itself  was  much  injured,  and  many  of  the  other 
conventual  buildings  were  utterly  demolished  and  the  ma- 
terials sold.  The  Lady«chapel  was  subsequently  taken 
down  by  the  townsmen,  to  whom  the  church  had  been 
granted  for  a  parish  church.  No  historical  interest  is  at- 
tached to  the  town  independent  of  the  abbey  or  cathedral. 

Peterborough  is  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  Sl  John 
Baptist,  which  has  a  total  area  of  4880  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  6313:  of  this  the  limits  of  the  oily  com- 
prehend an  area  of  1430  acres,  and  a  population  of  6553 ; 
the  remaining  area  and  population  are  included  in  the 
hamlets  of  Do^sthorpe  and  Easlfield  with  Newark,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Longthorpe.  The  city  consists  of  several  streets 
regularly  laid  out  and  well  paved  and  lighted,  close  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  houses  arc  in  general  well  built,  and  several  of  tbeni 
are  of  recent  erection.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  large 
parish  church ;  and  also  some  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  markct-nouse,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used  as 
the  town-hall ;  and  a  small  gaol  and  house  of  correction  fur 
the  liberty. 

The  cathedral  of  Peterborough  is  a  rcgulnr  cruciform 
structure  of  Norman  or  early  English  character,  remarkuble 
for  the  solidity  and  massiveness  of  its  construction.  "J'iic 
crecti(Jn  of  it  was  commenced  a.d.  1117  (after  the  great  fire 
of  1116),  by  John  de  Sais  or  Seez,  a  Norman,  fluni  abbot. 
It  is  probable  that  the  choir  was  thi»  part  first  erected.  It  luw 
a  seroicncular  eastern  end,  and  at  the  exiieniiiicsof  the  M>nu- 
ciicle  there  are  two  slender  turrets  erowne<l  with  pinnacU•^: 
the  aibles  have  subsequently  been  carried  out  square  by  on 
addition  of  perpendtcular  character.  The  chancel  was 
finished  (a.d.  1140)  by  Abbot  Martin  de  Vecti:  the  great 
transept  and  a  portion  of  the  central  tower  were  built  by 
Abbot  William  de  Watorville  or  Vaudeville  (a.d.  U6U-1 175), 
and  the  nave  by  Abbot  Benedict  (a.d.  1 177-1193).  The 
central  tower  is  low,  and  forms  a  lantern.  The  nave  has  its 
piers  composed  of  shafts  of    good  proportions  and  fin^ 
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appearance,  without   that  oven^belming  heaviness  wliich 
appears  in  building!^  where  the  great  circular  piers  are  used 
At  the  we»teru  eud  uf  the  nuve  are  smaller  transepts:  over 
the  north-western  transept  is  a  tower  of  early  English  cha- 
racter, with  angular  butlresse:;  surmounted  with  pinnacles, 
and  formerly  with  a  spire.      It  was  obviously  part  of  the 
architect's  plan   to  erect  a  similar  tower  over  the  south- 
western transept,  but  it  was  never  completed.    The  fine 
western  front  of  the  cathedral  is  an  addition  to  the  nave ;  it 
consists  of  a  lofty  portico  of  three  compartments,  that  in  the 
centre  being  the  narrowest ;  each  compartment  has  an  arch 
equal  in  height  to  the  nave,  supported  by  triangular  piers 
faced  with  clustered  shafts,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
and  richly  ornamented  pediment  and  a  cross.     At  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  front  is  a  lofty  turret  flanked  at  the 
angles  by  clustered  shafts  and  pinnacles,  and  crowned  with 
spires.    The  fine  effect  of  this  western  front  is  much  iniured 
by  a  small  porch  or  chapel  inserted  in  the  central  arch  be- 
tween the  piers,  which,  though  in  itself  very  beautiful,  is 
here  quite  misplaced. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  architecture  is  Nor- 
tnan  or  early  English,  great  alterations  have  been  made  in 
later  styles.  Nearly  all  the  windows  have  bad  tracery  in- 
serted, and  some  of  them  have  been  enlarged.  The  per- 
pendicular addition  at  the  eastern  end,  by  which  the  aisles 
of  the  choir  have  been  carried  out  square,  is  plain  in  its 
outward  appearauce,  with  large  windows  and  bold  buttresses, 
the  latter  surmounted  by  sitting  statues  in  place  of  pin- 
nacles. The  ceiling  or  inner  roof  of  the  nave  and  of  the 
great  transepts  is  painted  wood ;  and  the  choir  has  a  wooden 
groined  roof  of  very  inferior  workmanship  and  appearance. 
The  dean  and  chapter  have  recently  erected  a  new  organ- 
screen  of  stone,  and  entirely  new  fitted  up  the  choir  with 
stalls,  throne,  pulpit,  and  altar*screen.  The  organ-screen 
consists  of  an  entrance  into  the  choir  under  a  richly  moulded 
pointed  arch  surmounted  by  a  crocketed  canopy.  The 
whole  of  the  fitting  up  of  the  choir  is  in  the  style  of  the 
time  of  Edward  ill.,  and  the  wood-work  is  of  oak  richly 
cmameuted.  There  are  few  monuments,  shrines,  or  chantry 
chapels,  the  devastations  of  the  parliamentary  troops  having 
depnved  the  church  of  many  of  its  ornaments  of  ibis  class. 
The  burial-places  of  the  two  queens,  Catherine  of  Aragon 
and  Mary  of  Scotland,  both  of  whom  were  interred  here, 
are  unmarked  by  any  sepulchral  monument. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  given  by  Bridges  (Hist, 
of  Norihamptonshire)  as  follows : — total  length  476  ft.  5  in., 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  78  ft^  height  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  church  78  ft.,  breadth  of  the  church  at  the  great  transepts 
2o3  ft.,  breadth  of  the  transepts  69  ft.,  height  of  lantern  133 
ft. ;  all  these  are  (we  believe)  inside  measurements.  Length  of 
the  western  front  156  ft.,  height  of  the  turrets  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  west  front  156  it.,  tower  and  spire  (the  latter 
since  taken  down)  over  the  north-west  transept  from  the 
ground,  1 84  ft.,  height  of  the  central  tower  from  the  ground 
1-30  ft. ;  these  are  all  outside  measurements. 

The  view  of  the  cathedral  is  confined  on  every  side  ex- 
cept the  west,  at  which  end  is  a  large  court,  the  entry  to 
which  from  the  town  is  by  a  gateway  of  Norman  architec- 
ture, with  some  later  additions.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
court  is  a  range  of  the  antient  monastic  building  retaining 
much  of  their  antient  appearance,  and  having  in  the  midst 
T>f  them  the  tower* gateway  to  the  bishop*s  palace, over  which 
is  the  knight's  chamber.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
sides  the  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  the  antient  cemetery 
of  the  citizens,  which  is  filled  with  tombstones,  llie  gate 
of  entrance  to  this  cemetery  from  the  western  court  is  by 
a  late  perpendicular  gate,  remarkably  rich  in  ornament. 
Tiiis  ceroetei7  is  now  not  used ;  and  a  new  burial-ground 
Las  been  formed  on  the  western  side  of  the  city. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Peterborough  is  chiefly  in  corn, 
coal,  timber,  lime,  bricks,  and  stone.  The  Nene  is  navi- 
gable for  boats.  There  is  a  weekly  market,  and  there  are 
two  yearly  fairs;  one  of  these,  called  *Brigge  faiiV  is  kept 
o«/er  the  bridge  on  the  Hunlingdonehire  side  of  the  river. 

There  is  no  corporation  at  Peterborough.  The  dean  and 
chaptisr  exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction;  their  steward  holds 
a  court  for  trying  all  actions,  personal  or  mixed,  arising 
within  the  city,  but  suits  above  5/.  are  seldom  tried  here. 
The  writs  issuing  from  this  court  are  directed  to  the  bailiff 
of  the  city,  who  is  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Quartcr-frijssions  for  the  liberty  of 'Peterborough  (which  in- 
cludes the  whole  soke  or  hundred  of  Nassaburgh)  are  held 
for  trying  criminal  actions  of  all  kinds ;  the  Gustos  Roiu- 


\  loTurrit  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  presides.    The  gaol 

'  and  hou^e  of  correc'ion  for  the  city  and  liberty  are  both 

m iserab I y  dcflc ie n  t.     { First  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons 

in  Great  Bn'tain.)   Prisoners  committed  for  trial  for  capital 

oiTences  are  sent  to  Northampton. 

Peterborough  has  sent  members  to  parliament  from  1 
Edw.  VI.  (A.D.  1647).  The  boundary  of  the  city  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes  was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as 
to  comprehend  the  whole  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Minster  precincts,  which  are  extra  parochial.  The  bailiff 
of  the  city  is  the  returning-officer.  The  number  of  voters 
registered  in  1835-36  was  578. 

The  livintr  of  St.  John  is  a  vicarage  including  the 
chapelry  of  Longthorpe,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  575/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant-school,  with 
68  children ;  the  endowed  cathedral  grammar-school,  with 
31  boys;  two  endowed  schools,  with  20  and  16  boys  respec- 
tively; a  national  school,  with  322  boys  and  118  girls, 
thirteen  other  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  182  boys  and 
190  girls;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  93  boys  and  91 
girls. 

The  bishopric  of  Peterborouch  was  erected  by  Henry 
VIII. ;  the  diocese,  which  was  taken  out  of  that  of  Lincoln, 
comprehends  the  counties  of  Noitharopton  and  Rutland, 
except  three  parishes  in  each  county,  which  remain  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Lincoln.  There  are  two  archdeacon- 
ries, Northampton  and  Leicester:  that  of  Northampton  com- 
Srebends  the  ten  rural  deaneries  of  Brackley,Daventry,  Had- 
on,  Higham  Ferrars,  Northampton,  Oundle,  Peterborough, 
Preston,  Rothwell,  and  Weldon,  all  in  Norttiamptonsbire ; 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of  Alstow,  East  Hundrea,  Oakham 
soke,  Rutland  or  Martinsley,  and  Wrandike,  all  in  Rut- 
landshire; the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  (lately  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln)  contains  the  seven  rural  deaneries  of 
Akeley,  Framland,  Oartree,  Croodlaxton,  Goscot,  LeicesteV, 
and  Sparkenhoe. 

The  average  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric  is  returned 
at  3518/.  gross,  and  3103/.  net,  including  the  preferments 
annexed  to  the  sec.  The  average  yearly  revenue  of  the 
cathedral  is  returned  at  6357/.  gross,  and  5118/.  net  The 
corporation  consists  of  the  dean  and  six  prebendaries;  there 
are  four  minor  canons,  and  a  precentor,  who  is  also  sacrist 
and  librarian.    The  dignitaries  have  no  separate  revenues. 

PETERBOROUGH,  LORD.    [Mordaunt.] 

PETERS,  BONAVENTURA,one  of  the  most  eminent 
marine  painters  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1614.  The  subjects  which  he  in  general  preferred  were 
storms  at  sea,  *  in  which,'  says  Pilkington,*  he  represented  with 
extraordinary  trufh  and  pathos  the  various  circumstances  that 
can  fill  the  mind  with  pity  and  terror.  The  raging  of  the 
waves,  the  impending  tempest,  vessels  foundering  or  dashed 
in  pieces  against  rocks,  the  mariners  perishing  in  the  deep,  or 
seeming  to  dread  a  lingering  death  on  a  desert  shore,  are 
expressed  by  his  pencil  with  the  utmost  truth,  nature,  and 
probability.'  Sometimes  however  he  painted  calms  and 
views  of  castles,  or  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  with  equal  merit. 
There  is  the  same  light  and  spirited  touch,  the  same  trans- 
parency in  his  colouriug,  and  his  water,  whether  agitated  or 
still,  has  equal  truth  and  delicacy.  The  figures  are  ex- 
tremely well  designed  and  exquisitely  finished.  In  a  few 
of  his  works  (which  perhaps  are  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him)  the  colouring  is  too  coarse,  and  the  draperies  of  the 
figures  mingled  with  tints  that  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
whole.  His  best  works  are  extremely  valuable  and  scarce, 
for  he  died,  in  1652,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 

Peters,  John,  brother  of  Bonaventura,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1625.  He  painted  the  same  subjects  as  his  brother, 
which  are  as  finely  touched,  as  well  coloured,  as  transpa- 
rent, and  enriched  with  excellent  figures.  His  sea-fights 
were  much  admired ;  and  he  also  painted  views  of  villages, 
towns,  and  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  he  do- 
signed  after  nature. 

PETERSBURG,  ST.,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  extends  from  57°  56' to  60°  35' N.  lat.  and  fiom 
21°  5'  to  33°  52'  E.  long.  It  is  formed  of  the  antient  pro- 
vince of  Ingerraannland,  or  Ingria,  a  part  of  Carelia,  and 
some  circles  formerly  belonging  to  Novogorod.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  Finn- 
land,  and  Lake  Ladoga;  on  the  east  by  Novogorod;  on 
the  south  by  Pskow ;  and  on  the  w  est  by  Lake  Peipus  and 

Esthoniu. 
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Face  qf  the  Country;  Soil;  Climaie.—The  country 
is  for  tbe  roost  part  level,  and  in  the  nortb-east  part  it 
is  low,  and  full  of  swamps  and  morasses.  In  the  south  it 
is  rather  more  elevated ;  a  long  range,  called  the  Duderhoff 
mountains,  which  in  fact  are  only  low  hills,  nowhere  rising 
more  than  240  or  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covers 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  government  contains  many 
forests,  and  only  here  and  there  some  good  arable  land. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  circles,  even 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finnlaud,  is  partly  sandy,  partly  clayey,  with 
extensive  morasses  and  forests,  which,  togelber  with  tbe  lakes, 
cover  two-thirds  of  tbe  surface,  Tbe  principal  lakes  are  tbe 
Ladoga,  Peipus,  and  Pskow :  and  tbe  chief  rivers  are  the 
Neva,  the  Luga,  the  Narova,  and  the  AVolcbow.  The 
Neva  issues  from  Lake  Ladoga,  near  the  fortress  of  Schlus- 
selburg,  from  which  point  to  its  mouth  is  only  40  wersts 
in  a  straight  line,  but  owing  to  the  bend  which  it  makes 
towards  the  south,  tbe  whole  course  is  60  wersts  (40 
English  miles)  to  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  the  water  is  sweet 
and  fit  for  drinking  as  far  as  Cronstadt.  Tbe  banks  are 
rather  elevated ;  the  breadth  varies  from  600  to  1200  feet,  and 
the  water  is  remarkably  pure,  light,  and  limpid.  Within  the 
city  of  St,  Petersburg  it  divides  into  several  branches.  The 
climate  is  cold,  damp,  and  not  favourable  to  agriculture. 
Tbe  summer  is  short,  but  in  general  fine  and  ofien  very  hot ; 
thunder-storms  are  neither  frequent  nor  violent.  Tbe  area 
of  the  government,  according  to  Schubert,  who  is  followed 
by  Storch,  Wichmann, and  others,  is  17,800  square  miles; 
Arsenieff  makes  it  16.400,  Kuppen  18,500,  and  Horschel- 
mann  18,600.  It  is  divided  into  nine  circles.  Tbe  popu- 
lation, in  1838,  was  890,000.  Though  the  climate  is  so  un- 
favourable, and  a  large  portion  of  the  government  covered 
with  marshes,  the  crops  raised  are  by  no  means  scanty, 
though  they  are  not  sufficient  for  tbe  supply  of  the  great 
population  of  the  capital.  Flax  and  hemp  are  not  much 
cultivated ;  fruit-trees  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  air.  There 
are  however  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg  fine  gardens 
and  narks;  kitchen-gardens,  which  produce  vegetables  in 
abundance, and  numerous  hothouses  which  supply  tbe  capital 
with  pines,  melons,  pine-apples,  asparagus,  &c.  Timber  is 
still  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  for  the  forests,  though  much 
injured  by  waste  and  bad  management,  are  still  of  immense 
extent.  In  the  forests  vast  Quantities  of  berries,  wild 
fruits,  and  mushrooms  are  founa.  There  is  no  game  except 
hares.  The  country-people  rear  great  numbers  of  geese, 
ducks,  and  turkeys  for  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fish 
are  tolerably  abundant.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  very  limited 
on  account  of  the  cold.  The  mineral  kingdom  affords 
granite,  limestone,  marl,  brick  earth,  potters*  clay,  &c.  The 
villagers  manufacture  wooden  wares  of  various  kinds.  Trade 
and  manufactures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  capital: 
there  arc  however  considerable  manufactories  of  cloth, 
camlet,  and  blankets,  as  well  as  several  glass-houses  at 
Jamburg,  on  the  Lu^a,  with  2000  inhabitants ;  and  of  printed 
calico  at  Scblusselburg,  on  an  island  where  the  Neva 
issues  from  Lake  l^doga.  Gatschina,  situated  on  a  beau- 
tiful lake  formed  by  tbe  Iscbora,  has  7000  inhabitants,  a 
military  orphan-house,  &nd  a  foundling  hospital.  [Narya  ; 
Cronstadt.] 

PETERSBURG,  ST.,  the  second  capital  of  tbe  Russian 
empire  (Moscow  being  accounted  the  first),  is  situated 
in  69*  56'  N.  lat.  and  30**  18'  E.  long.,  at  tbe  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ncva.^  Of  all  the  capital  cities  of  Europe, 
St.  Petersburg  has  at  first  sight  the  most  striking  appear- 
ance :  tbe  breadth  and  cleanliness  of  tbe  streets,  the  ele- 
gance of  tbe  buildings,  the  noble  canals  which  traverse  the 
city,  and  tbe  regularity  of  the  edifices  on  their  banks,  make 
altogether  a  must  impressive  spectacle.  '  The  united  mag- 
nificence of  all  the  cities  of  Europe,'  says  Dr.  E.  Clarke  (since 
whose  time  it  has  been  very  much  improved),  *  could  but 
equal  St.Petersburg.'  There  is  nothing  little  or  mean  to  offend 
tbe  eye ;  all  is  grand,  extensive,  large,  and  open;  the  streets 
seem  to  consist  entirely  of  palaces ;  the  edifices  are  lofty  and 
elegant.  The  public  structures,  ouays,  piers,  ramparts, 
&c.,  are  all  composed  of  masses  or  solid  granite,  and  our 
admiration  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  not  a  century 
and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  its  foundation.  In  1703  Peter 
the  Great  chose  this  spot,  then  just  taken  from  the  Swedes, 
for  the  site  of  a  fortified  seaport.  It  was  a  low  marshy 
island,  covered  in  summer  with  mud,  and  in  winter  a  frozen 
nool.    The  adjacent  country  was  covered  with  marshes  and 


impenetrable  forests,  the  haunts  of  bears  and  wolves.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  Peter  had  any  idea  of  fixing  the  seat  of 
bis  empire  on  this  extreme  frontier,  but  it  was  important  to 
have  a  strong  position  as  a  check  upon  the  Swedes:  this 
was  also  the  only  place  through  which  an  intercourse  oould 
be  established  with  civilised  Europe,  an  object  which  he 
had  much  at  heart.  In  fact  he  was  probably  aware  that  the 
fort  which  the  Swedes  had  built  about  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  at  the  place  where  it  receives  the  little 
river  Ocbita,  and  which  they  called  Nyenschanz,  besides  iis 
importance  as  a  military  station,  and  as  the  key  of  the  country, 
was  not  less  important  as  a  commercial  place,  during  the 
connection  of  Novogorod  with  the  Hanseatic  league,  espe- 
cially in  tbe  sixteenth  century.  Under  Alexis  Michailo- 
vitsch  the  fort  and  the  town  were  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  Nyenschanz  was  only  a  good  military  position, 
but  an  insignificant  town  when  Peter  the  Great  made  him- 
self master  of  it  in  1702,  after  a  few  days*  siege.  The  habi- 
tations supplied  materials  for  the  houses  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Neva,  on  the  banks  and  islands  of  which  the  city  is 
built,  runs  first  towards  the  north,  and  then  turning  to  the 
west,  sends  out  towards  the  north  an  arm  called  the  Nevka, 
which  again  divides  into  two  branches  called  the  Great  ancl 
the  Little  Nevka.  The  main  river,  after  throwing  out  the 
Nevka,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  Little  Neva,  which 
runs  north-west,  and  the  Great  Neva,  which  runs  south- 
west. Thus  the  Gulf  of  Cronstadt  receives  the  Neva  by 
four  great  arms,  which  form  several  islands.  The  island  to 
which  tbe  name  of  St.  Petersburg  was  first  given,  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  between  the  Nevka  and  the  little 
Neva ;  and  on  a  small  island  in  the  Great  Neva,  between 
these  two  arms,  Peter  laid  tbe  foundations  of  a  fortress,  which 
however  was  not  completed  till  1 740.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  were  immense.  In  the  spring  of  1703  he  col- 
lected a  number  of  Russian,  Tartar,  Cossack,  Calmuck, 
Finnish,  and  other  peasants,  and  workmen  were  sent  for 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Peace  not  being  yet  concluded, 
soldiers  were  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva.  Tbe 
great  difficulty  was  to  find  subsistence  for  so  many  persons. 
The  surrounding  country  was  desolated  by  a  long  war,  and 
provisions  were  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  workmen,  being 
exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  damp,  often  up  to  their  shoul- 
ders in  the  water,  perished  from  fatigue  and  want,  and  the 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  cost  the  lives  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men. 

The  city,  in  its  present  state,  is  of  a  circular  form,  but 
rather  irregular.  The  circuit  is  about  eighteen  miles,  but 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  area  is  covered  with  buildings. 
The  most  considerable  and  the  handsomest  portion  is  the 
southern,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  including  tbe  four 
Admiralty  quarters ;  between  this  and  the  northern  or  right 
bank  of  the  Great  Nevka,  lie,  from  south  to  north,  1,  Wassily- 
Ostrov ;  2,  St.  Peter's  Island,  the  island  of  Petrovsky,  and 
the  Apothecaries'  Island ;  3,  Kammenoi-Ostrov,  Krostovsky, 
and  Yelagin,  a  group  of  islands  covered  with  gardens, 
groves,  avenues  of  trees,  and  country-houses,  which  in  sum- 
mer are  the  resort  of  the  rich.  Tho  city  is  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  and  these  again  into  quarters.  Few  cities 
have  such  long  and  broad  streets  as  St.  Petersburg.  Tliuy 
are  from  60  to  1 20  feet  broad ;  and  the  Nevsky  Perspective  is 
14,350  feet  long,  the  Great  Perspective  10,220,  and  eight 
others  6000.  The  stone  pavement  is  in  general  bad,  and  must 
be  laid  down  afresh  every  year  ;  a  pavement  of  hexagonal 
blocks  of  wood,  covered  with  tar,  has  been  found  to  be  more 
durable  and  cheaper,  and  is  now  used  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  which  havo  broad  flag-pavement  for  the  foot 
passengers.  There  are  no  wells,  but  tbe  water  of  the  Neva 
is  remarkably  clear,  pure,  and  wholesome.  Those  who  live 
at  a  distance  from  the  river  use  the  water  of  tho  canals, 
the  principal  of  which  are  tbe  Fontanka,  surrounding  the 
whole  Admiralty  ouarter,  and,  within  it.,  the  Catherine  Canal 
and  the  Moika.  There  are  two  bridges  of  boats  over  lie 
Neva,  and  three  over  its  arms ;  one  of  them,  the  Truitskoi 
or  Suwaroflf  Bridge,  is  24S6  feet  long.  These  bridges  are 
all  removed  whenever  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  ice, 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  and  in  the  spring. 
There  are  above  seventy  bridges  over  the  canals,  many  of 
which  are  of  granite,  and  ten  of  cast-iron,  two  of  which  are 
handsome  suspension  bridges,  and  many  of  wood.  The 
Great  or  Southern  Neva  is  here  from  900  to  1 200  feet  wide, 
and  its  south  or  left  bank,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  feel,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Admiralty,  which  divides  it  into  two  parU,  is 
furpiehed  with  a  quay  of  granite,  a  work  which,  for  utility 
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and  ma^ificenee,  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.    The  bank  is  raised  on  piles  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  has  a  foot-pavement  seven 
feet  broad»  a  breastwork  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and.  at 
convenient  distances,  double  flights  of  steps  for  landing,  with 
semicircular  seats  at  the  top,  all  of  granite.    The  part  of  the 
quay  to  the  east  of  the  Admiralty  is  called  the  Quay  of  the 
Court,  and  that  on  the  west  *  The  English  Quay/  being 
lined  with  a  row  of  houses  chiefly  inhabited  by  opulent 
English  merchants.    The  Quay  of  Wassily-Ostrov.  on  the 
opposite  bank,  which  was  completed  in  1834,  is  still  finer, 
but  not  so  extensive.     It  is  adorned  with  two  colossal 
sphinxes,  brought  from  Egypt,  which  are  placed  in  front  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts.      There  are   140  Russian-Greek 
churches,  40  of  other  Christian  communities,  2  Greek  con- 
vents, a  synagogue,  and  a  mosque.     Divine  service  is  per- 
formed in  fifteen  languages.    Of  the  Greek  churches  the 
most  remarkable  are,  1,  the  Isaac's  Church,  which  when 
finished   will  be  the   most  magnificent — it  is  to  be  built 
entirely  of  marble;  2,  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  Mother 
of  God  of  Casan ;   3,  the  church  of  St  Nicholas ;  4,  the 
church  of  Alexander  Nevsky,  in  the  convent  of  the  same 
name,  containing  the  body  of  the  saint  in  a  silver  sarcophagus 
(the  convent  is  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Peters- 
burg, and  contains  an  academy  and  a  seminary,  with  a 
fine  library);  S,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in 
the  citadel,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  imperial 
family.    The  number  of  magnificent  palaces  and  public 
buildings  is  so  great  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  barely 
enumerate  the  most  remarkable:—].  The  Imperial  Winter 
Palace  has  been  described  as  the  most  conspicuous  by  all 
travellers :  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  about  three 
years  ago,  but  is  now  rebuilt.    It  was  fortunate  that,  by  the 
great  exertion  of  the  imperial  guard,  the  fire  was  prevented 
from  extending  to  the  Hermitage,  built  by  Catherine,  which 
contains  a  costly  library,  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
and  other  treasures.     2,  The  Marble  Palace,  an  elegant  but 
eloomy-looking  building.     3,  The  Taurida  Palace,  with  its 
fine  frardens,  presented  to  Prince  Potemkin  by  Catherine  II. 
4,  The  Anitchkov  Palace,  the  residence  of  the    emperor 
Nicholas  while  he  was  grand-duke.   5,  The  Old  Michailov 
Palace,  where  the  emperor  Paul  resided  and  died.     6,  The 
"Sew  Michailov  Palace,  with  a  park,  the  residence  of  the 
grand-duke  Michael.    It  was  built  between  the  years  1819 
and  1B25,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Europe.    The 
number  of  what  are  called  crown-buildings  is  very  great. 
Among  them  are,  1,  the  Admiralty,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  dock-yards ;  2,  the  splendid  building  belonging 
to  the  general  staff;  3.  in  the  very  extensive  Isaacs  Square, 
the  Senate  House,  the  General  Synod,  the  Palace  of  the 
War  Department,  the  large  and  handsome  riding-school  of 
the  guard  ;  4,  the  Alexander  Theatre,  in  the  Nevsky  Per- 
spective ;  5,  the  fine  palace  of  the  Imperial  Assignat  Bank ; 
6,  the  New  Arsenal ;  7,  the  Gostinoi-Dvor,  a  great  bazaar, 
two  stories  high,  each  containing  170  shops ;  8,  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  &c.    The  Field  of  Mars,  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  Suwaroff,  is  extensive  enough  to  admit  40,000  or 
50,000  men  to  be  reviewed  in  it    The  Field  of  Mars  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the   imperial  gardens,  on  the 
third  by  the  Winter  Palace,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  row  of 
massive  buildings.    The  most  recent  of  the  public  monu- 
ments is  the  Alexander  Column,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Alexander.    There  are  also  a  celebrated  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  granite  obelisk,  82  feet  high,  in 
honour  of  RomanzoY,  and  the  above-mentioned  statue  of 
Suwaroff. 

The  Russian  sovereigns  have  done  much  to  promote 
science  and  learning:  academies  and  schools  have  been 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  them,  and  learned  men 
invited  from  foreign  countries.  Among  these  establish- 
ments are  the  university,  founded  in  1819,  whi'jh  has  neither 
a  theological  nor  a  medical  faculty ;  the  academy  of  sci- 
ence«,  founded  by  Peter  I.,  on  the  plan  of  Leibnitz;  the 
academy  of  fine  arU ;  the  pedagogical  institution  for  train- 
ing teachers  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning;  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary  in  the  convent  of  St  Alexander 
Nevsky;  the  medico-chirurgical  academy;  four  gymnasia; 
the  Oriental  institution;  numerous  institutions  for  the 
array  and  navy ;  the  mining  academy ;  the  female  schools 
of  St.  Catherine ;  the  Smoinoi  convent,  and  the  foundling  hos- 
pitals. There  are  also  a  great  number  of  private  schools,  and 
many  private  masters  and  governesses  in  %milies,  who  are 
mostly  Germans.     The  collections  of  ali  kinds  are  very 


rich.    Tlie  imperial  public  library  consists  of  above  400,000 
volumes ;  that  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  1 00,000 ;  and 
almost  every  establishment  has  its  own  library.  The  principal 
collections  are  the  zoological,  the  antiquarian,  ana  that  of 
Asiatic  coins  in  the  academy  of  sciences :  the  cabinet  of  coins 
of  the  Oriental  institution ;   the  splendid  collection  of  mi- 
nerals of  the  mining  academy,  in  which  there  is  a  lump  of 
pure  native  gold  weighing  25  lbs.  and  a  lump  of  platinum 
of  lOlbs. ;  the  collections  in  the  Hermitage,  Romanzov's 
museum,  the  extremely  rich  collections  of  exotic  plants  in 
the  hothouses  of  the  botanic  garden,   and  many  private 
collections.     The  hospitals  or  charitable  institutions  of  all 
descriptions  are  very  numerous  and  well  supported,  rivalled 
perhaps  only  by  those  of  London,  the  virtue  of  charity 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Russian 
character.    The  number  of  houses  in  1838  was  8665,  of 
which  3243  were  of  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  wood :  this 
seems  a  small  number  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but 
some  of  the  houses  are  extremely  large;  in  1833  there  were 
13  houses  each  inhabited  by  above  1000  persons,  121  by 
300  to  1000  persons,  223  by  200  to  300  persons,  and  671 
by  1 00  to  200  persons. 

The  ground  on  which  St.  Petersburg  stands  is  low  and 
swampy,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  a  morass  and 
forest,  except  where  it  has  been  ameliorated  by  industry 
and  art    It  has  been  calculated  that,  on  an  average  of  10 
years,  there  are  97  bright  days,  104  rainy,  72  of  snow,  and 
97  unsettled.    The  ice  in  the  Neva  never  breaks  up  before 
the  22nd  of  March  (once  only  on  the  6th  of  March), 
nor  later  than  the  27th  of  April ;  the  earliest  time   of 
the  river's  freezing  is  the  20th  of  October,  and  the  latest 
the  1st  of  December.    The  few  bright  days  are  generally 
during  the  greatest  heat  or  the  severest  cold.    The  spring 
is  very  short;    a  sudden    transition    brings  summer  at 
once,  which  all  classes  hasten  to  enjoy,   in  the  adjacent 
villas,  in  hospitality  and    social    amusements.     In  sum- 
mer the  nights  are  bright  and  generally  warm.    During  the 
night,  parties,  frequently  attended  by  music,  promenade  the 
streets  in  every  direction,  and  the  simple  melody  of  the 
popular  ballads  floats  on  the  air,  firom  the  boats  that  glide 
on  the  canals  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Neva.  Charmed 
by  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  stranger,  ex- 
pecting the  approach  of  night,  continues  to  linger  till  he  is 
beguiled  of  his  sleep,  and  sees  with  surprise  the  first  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  gild  the  summits  of  the  palaces  and 
temples.      In  autumn  St  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     On  the  whole, 
winter  is  perhaps  the  best  season ;  at  least  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  foggy  winter  of  more  southern  climes. 
The  cold,  when  it  once  sets  in,  is  equal  and  constant,  and  it 
strengthens  and  braces  the  body.    Travelling  in  sledges 
over  the  hard  snow  is  convenient  and  agreeable  ;  the  Rus- 
sians too  know  how  to  defend  themselves  against  the  cold 
better  perhaps  than  any  other  people.    All  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  forei^  countries  being  suspended  during  the 
winter,  the  citizens  mdulge  their  national  fondness  for  luxury 
and  amusements.   The  great  masked  ball  (as  it  is  called)  on 
New  Year's  Day  brings  together  persons  of  all  classes  in 
the  Winter  Palace :   tickets  are  very  easily  obtained,  and 
above  30,000   are  usually  issued.      Nobody  however  is 
masked,  nor  is  there  any  dancing.    The  river  being  frozen 
over  for  several  months,  the  surface  presents  a  scene  like 
that  which  was  exhibited  when  a  fair  was  held  on  the 
Thames,  nearly  resembling  Bartholomew  fair.    The  popu- 
lace are  amused  with  swings,  roundabouts,  and  the  like, 
and  above  all  by  the  ice-hills,  which  are  inclined  planes  of 
considerable  height  covered  with  blocks  of  ice.    The  ascent 
is  by  a  flight  of  steps  at  the  back.    A  low  sledge  with  one 
person  in  it  glides  down  the  plane  with  such  rapidity  tliat 
it  is  carried  by  the  impetus  to  the  next  ice-hill,  when  the 
driver  takes  his  sledge  on  his  back,  ascends  the  steps,  and 
descends  on  the  other  side.     This  is  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  Russians.    There  are  likewise  great  popular 
amusements  during  Lent  in  Isaac's  Square. 

In  summer  all  those  who  have  the  means  go  into  the 
country.  There  are  numerous  country-houses  in  the  islands, 
and  on  the  road  to  Peterhof.  Strelna,  and  Oranienbaum. 
Of  the  islands  in  the  Neva,  north  of  St  Petersburg, 
that  of  Krestovsky  is  the  most  beautiful;  the  isle  of 
Yelagin  has  an  imperial  summer  palace  with  a  fine 
park.  Kammenoi-Ostrov,  another  island,  contains  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  grand-duke  Michael.  Peterhof,  on 
the  bay  of  Croastadt,  the  road  to  which  is  a  noble  causeway 
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bordered  by  6ne  gardens  and  country-seats,  has  a  large 
garden  and  fine  waterworks.  A  giand  fSte  is  generally 
celebrated  here  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  einpi'css  Alexandra,  when  the  gardens  are  splen- 
didly illuminated  and  enlivened  wiih  bands  cf  music,  and 
above  lOO.OOU  persons  are  assembled.  Oranienbaum,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  the  summer  residence  of  the  grand- 
duke  Michael,  is  still  more  beautifully  situated  than  Feter- 
bof.  Zarskoje-Selo  is  a  very  magnificent  imperial  country- 
seat,  with  an  immense  park  and  noble  gardens.  A  large 
portion  of  this  palace  was  burnt  down  in  1820.  At  a  short 
distance  is  the  Fulkowaberg,  on  which  the  emperor  Nicholas 
has  caused  a  fine  observatory  to  be  erected,  and  furnished 
with  the  best  instruments.  Pavlovsk,  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  is  an  imperial  country-seat,  with  a  fine  park 
laid  out  in  the  English  style  by  Biown.*  At  Gatschina, 
Tschcsme,  and  Slrelna  there  are  likewise  country-seats 
belorging  to  the  Imperial  family.  [Cronstadt  ;  Narva.] 
According  to  the  account  given  by  the  chief  of  the  police 
for  1839,  the  population  amounted  in  that  year  to  476,386, 
of  whom  338,512  were  males  and  138,874  females:  in  1838 
the  total  was  469,720,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1839 
of  6666.  It  appears  from  M.  Koppen,  that  of  the  469,720 
inhabitants,  in  1838,  there  were  in  the  city  and  its  district, 
including  Cronstadt,  only  53,883  males  who  had  their  legal 
settlement  there.  Supposing  the  total  to  be  109,0tJ0,  in- 
cluding females,  there  remain  360,000  strangers  from  other 
provinces,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  males.  We  quote 
from  the  official  tables  a  few  instances : — 

Men.  Women. 

Persons  not  of  noble  birth      .     19,210  9.687 

Artisans  included  in  the  guilds   19,238  3,692 

The  garrison,  not  including  the 

omcers     ....     48,406  10,336 

Domestics    ....     52,357  14,674 

Workmen  of  the  class  of  pea- 
sants       ....   103,237  23,076 

St.  Petersburg  is  not  only  the  capital  but  the  greatest 
manufacturing  city  of  the  empire.  There  are  above  two 
hundred  manufactories  of  different  descriptions,  some  car- 
ried on  by  private  individuals,  of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  lea- 
ther, glass,-gold  and  silver  articles,  watches,  surgical  instru- 
ments, paper,  snuff  and  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  lliere  are 
others  which  the  government  has  considered  it  advisable  to 
carry  on  upon  its  own  account;  such  are  the  great  manu- 
factory of  tapestry,  a  large  manufactory  of  aqua-fortis,  with 
an  assay-office  and  a  mint ;  a  plate  glass  manufactory,  which 
produces  mirrors  14  feet  high  and. 7  feet  wide,  a  porcelain 
manufactory,  and  a  great  manufactory  of  cotton  and  linen, 
in  which  steam-engines  are  employed,  at  Alexandrovsk, 
near  the  city  ;  a  considerable  part  of  this  manufactory  was 
last  year  destroyed  by  fire.  The  govcrnmcni  has  likewise  a 
caution- foundry  and  powder-mills. 

The  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg  is  very  considerable. 

*  TliC  coDstntciion  of  nn  iron  rntl-road  from  St.  Pirl^r&bnrg  to  Paxlo^tk  and 
Zarskojc-Sclo  ba«  greatly  iueraafted  the  numljer  of  mituri  tu  those  placet. 


Cronstadt  is  the  harbour.  Tlie  following  is  the  official 
account  for  ilie  year  l839;-arrived  at  Cioii«ladt,  in  1S39, 
1378  ships,  of  which  912  with  cargoes  and  466  in  ballast; 
1395  sailed,  of  which  only  27  were  in  ballast — of  ihcM^  50 
had  wintered  at  Cronstadt;  this  year  only  33  remaiutd  to 
winter.  Above  700  of  these  sliipswere  English.  The  btcatii- 
boats  to  Liibeck  performed  twenty-one  voyages,  those  to 
London  twelve,  to  Havre  eight,  and  to  Revel  twenty-one. 
Above  12,000  barks  bring  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the  intc- 
lior  articles  of  Russian  produce  and  manufactures  for  the 
consumption  of  the  capital  and  for  exportation.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  was  198,961,386  rubles  (in 
bank  a:»signats),  and  the  value  of  the  exports  132,018,295 
rubles;  total  330,979,681  rubles.  Deducting  2,504,445 
rubles,  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  and  imported  by  the 
captains  of  ships  and  passengers,  the  remaining  operations 
were  efi'ected  by  170  commercial  bouses,  of  which  94 
transacted  business  under  a  million  of  rubles,  and  76 
above  that  amount.  Three  houses  did  business  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  seven  millions,  two  of  eight  millions,  three  often 
millions,  one  of  twelve  millions,  one  of  nineteen  millions,  and 
one  of  twenty-six  millions.  Among  these  eleven  houses  there 
is  not  one  Russian  name ;  they  are  all  German  and  English, 
except  one  French.  The  exports  are  hemp,  fiax,  talluw,  lea- 
ther, iron,  tobacco,  canvas,  coarse  linen,  bees*-wax,  linseed, 
lin8eed-oil,  tar,  potash,  &c.  The  increased  exportation  of 
wool  deserves  to  be  noticed.  From  1800  to  1814,  the  average 
annual  quantity  exported  was  under  20,000  poods;  from 
1814  to  1824,  under  36,C(iO  poods;  from  1824  to  1834, 
112,000  poods;  and  in  1838  it  was  360,760  poods.  The 
imports  are  colonial  produce  of  all  kinds,  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  cotton,  hardware,  French  wines,  jewellery, 
and  all  articles  of  luxury  and  fashion.  The  immense 
preponderance  of  the  trade  with  England  is  pro\cd 
by  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  it.  The  effects  of  a 
rupture  with  Euji^land  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1808.  which  followe-1  the  alliance  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  concluded  at  Tilsit  in  Sep> 
tember,  1807,  the  value  of  the  imports  fell  to  1,152,000 
rubles,  that  of  the  exports  to  5,875,000  rubles,  and  the 
duties  of  customs  from  five  millions  to  918,000  rubles. 
The  actual  revenue  now  derived  from  the  customs  is  about 
&0  millions  of  rubles. 

{SchmidiMn^  La  Busste  et  laPoloane;  Horschclmann  ; 
Stein's  Handbuch;  Conversations  Lexicon;  Cannahich. 
Lehrhuch  der  Geographie ;  the  Russian  Journal  qf  Com- 
mercet  ^nd  Journal  of  the  Department  qftfie  Interior;  and 
Plan  of  St,  Petersburg,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

Though  by  no  means  so  complete  as  could  be  wished,  tho 
following  table  will  serve  as  an  architectural  synopsis  of  the 
more  remarkable  structures  of  St.  Petersburg,  few  of  which, 
it  must  however  be  confe!^sed,arc  of  high  arcliitectural  qua- 
lity, or  calculated  to  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination, 
althou£^h  from  their  magnitude  and  general  air  of  slateliness 
they  produce  a  favourable  first-sight  impres&ioii  on  the 
stranger : — 


Taljle  of  Public  Buildings. 


The  Fortress       .         .         • 

Direct  or  v  Senate 

Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 

Paul  in  Fortress 
The  Foundry 
Summer  Palace 
Smolnoi  Monastery.  Cliurch 
St.  Nicholas  Morskoi  . 
The  .Aniichkov  Palace 
Wmter  or  Imperial  Palace    . 
Marble  Pala<'e    . 
Hermitage,  the  Little 

—      the  Great 

Theatre 

Nevsky  Mona-stery  Chureh 

Old  Arsenal 

Ccdossal  equestrian  statue  . 

(P'ler  the  Great) 
Taurida  Palace  • 

Obutchov's  Hospital    . 
Manage  of  the  Imperial 

Guards 


Date. 

1706-40 

1710 

1712-27 

1733 
1742 

17-13 

1748 

1754-62 

17  70-85 

1775 

1775 

1782 

1776- 

1776 

1782 

1783 
1783 


90 


Architect. 

Tressini 

Tressini 

Schumacher 

Rastrelli 

Rastrelli 

Rastrelli 

Rastrelli 

Grimaldi 

Lamotte 

Felt  en 

Quarenghi 

Starov 

Falconet 

Starov 

Quarenghi 


Rcnarks. 


Originally  Prince  Menzikov's  palace. 


A  very  large  but  grotesque  pile;  burnt  down  Decerabe* 
1837;  rebuilt  1839. 


Interior,  plan  of  an  anticnt  theatre.    Order  Corinthian. 
Hexastylo  Done  in  centre. 


A  Roman  Doric  octastyle  portico  entire  width  of  front 
Sculptured  pediment;  ditto  frieze  wahin  portico. 
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Gostinoi  Dvor,  or  Bazaar 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Cathedral  of  St.  Alexander 

Nev^ky 
Iinperi'dl  Library         . 

Marine  Cadets'  College         , 
Paiace  of  Sr.  Michael  . 
Caihulic  Chapel,  Kni^bta  of 

Malta 
Im{)erial  Bank    . 
In^iitut  Demoii^ellcs  Nobles, 

Smolnoi  Monastery 
Foundling  Hospital  on  the   . 

Moika 
Medical,  &c.  Academy         • 
Troi.zki  Church 
Romanzov  Obelisk 
Academy  of  Sciences  .         • 
Admiralty 

Chapel 

The  Casan  Cathedral  • 


Russian  Academy       .  • 

Imperial    Hospital   for  Sick 

Poor 

Great  Theatre    .         .  , 

Birzha,  or  Exchange   .  • 

New  Arsenal 
St.  Sergi us*  Church     , 
SaU  Magazine    .  . 

Churchof  St.  Vladimir 

St.  Peter     . 

St.  Catherinei 

Yassili  Cstrov 

Imperial  Mews    . 

Isaac's  Church  (rebuilding). 
Church  of  the  Skorbyashlnik 

(or  Sufferers) 
Graikd-duke  MichaeVs  palace 

Hotel  des  Mines,  or  Mining 

Academy 
The  Etat  Major  ,         , 

The  Hall  of  Archives 

Theatre.  Aplugin  Island     ' . 
Nai  vsky  Gale,  or  Triumphal 
Arch 

Alexandrinsky  Tlieatre 
Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Peter 

and  St.  Paul 
Alexander  Column      .         . 
Church  of  St.  Catherine  the 

Martyr 
Michailovsky  Theatre^ 
Winter  Pblace    . 

Observatory       .         , 
Triumphal  Arch  • 

Duke  of  Leuchtenberg's 
palace 


Da<0. 

1785 

17«3 

1790 

1795 

1796 

1797-1800 

1798 


1798 

1799 

1799 
1799 
1801 

1801-11 

1803 
1804 


Arcblteet 

Kakorinov 

Starov 

Sokolov  and 
Rusca 

Brenna 
Quarenghi 

Quarcnghi 
Quarenghi 

Porta 

Brenna 

Zakharov 

Zakharov 

Montferrand 

Voronikhin 

Melnikov 
Quarenghi 

Thoroond 


1804-10    Thomond 


1808 


1811 
1817 


1818 
1818 

1819-25 

1819 

1821-30 


1626 
1831-3 


1832 
1832 

1832 
183 


rebuilt 
1838 
1837 


1639 


DimertzoT 
Dimertzov 

Volkhov 


Mikhaelov 

Trombara 

Montferrand 

Rusca 

Rossi 


Rossi  &  Bruilov 
Rossi  &  Clarke 

Montferrand 
Quarenghi 


RosU 
Bruilov 

Montferrand 
Const.  Thon 

Bruilov 
Bruilov  and 

Stasov 
Bruilov 
Quarenghi   and 

Starov 
Stackelschnei- 

der 


Remnrkt. 


A  very  handsome  structure, 
lofty  areaded  basement. 


Ionic  on  basement 


A  Roman  Doric  order  on  a 


Italian  style.    Now  used  for  the  engineer  corps. 
Order  Corinthian;  front  four  attached  columns  beneath 
pediment. 

Front  730  Ibet ;  centre  Ionic  octastyle  on  basement. 


Corinthian  portico. 

Byzantine  style. 

Bronze.     Height  82  feet. 

Octastyle  Ionic  portico. 

A  most  extensive  range  of  buildings  of  rich  design. 

Corinthian  hcxastyle  [see  Portico,  Plans],  with  curved 
colonnades  extending  from  it. 

Octastyle  Ionic  portico. 

Ditto. 

Roman  Doric,  peripteral  decastyle,  with  two  rostral  columns 
in  front. 


Corinthian  hexiutyle  portico.    Dome. 


Front,  Ionic  hexastyle,  attached  columns.  Interior  a  ro* 
tunda  with  24  columns. 

Corinthian  order  on  basement.  Centre  an  octastyle  pro- 
style. 


Entirely  constructed  of  cast-iron.  Style  Gothic.  Dimen- 
sions 142  by  57  feet. 

Previously  desii;ncd  by  Quarenghi,  and  erected  tempora- 
rily in  timber ;  now  executed  in  metal  by  Clarke  and 
Pratt. 


Shaft  a  granite  monolith,  84  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  figure  of  Faith. 


Grecian  style. 


PETERSFIELD,  a  market-town,  parish,  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  in  the  hundred  of  Finch  Dean,  and  in  the 
present  northern,  but  in  the  old  southern  division  of  Hamp- 
shire.    The  town,  which  is  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Portsmouth,  is  52  miles  south-west  from  I/>ndon,  and  IG 
miles  east  by  south  from  "Winchester,  direct  distances.    It 
is  a  clean  country  town,  partly  lighted  with  gas,  tolerably 
paved,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.    The  trade  is  unim- 
portant, but  fairs  for  sheep  and  horses  are  held  March  5, 
July  10,  and  December  11.  The  market-day  is  Saturday.  The 
assessed  taxes  levied  in  1830  amounted  to  640/.    The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  parish  in  1831  was  1803.    The  living. 
ittacbed  to  the  chapelry  of  Petersfield,  is  a  curacy,  which, 
lith  the  rectory  of  Buriton^  are  in  the  diocese  of  Winches- 


ter and  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  that  see,  and  yield  an 
average  net  income  of  1 1 94/.  Near  the  chapel  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  William  III.  There  is  a  scihool  called 
Cliurcher's  college,  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  who,  in 
1722,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  3U00/.  Bank  stock  and  500/. 
in  cash  for  its  establishment  and  support.  The  boys,  from 
ten  to  twelve  in  number,  are  clothed,  fed,  and  instructed  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  so  much  of  the  mathematics  as  is 
applicable  to  navigation.  Several  acU  of  parliament  have 
been  obtained  for  regulating  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  charity,  which  have  increased  considerably. 

According  to  the  Corporation  Reports,  no  royal  charter  *■* 
incorporation  is  known  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
town;  but  ia  Warner's   *  History  of  Hampshire/ 
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ill  other  worss,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  incoi'porated  by  a 
charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
Keport  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  boundary  of  the  borough. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  chosen  annually  at  the 
court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  functions  of  the 
mayor  are  merely  nominal.  The  borough  of  Petersfield  re- 
turned members  to  parliament  as  early  as  Edward  I.,  and 
two  members  continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  since  which  it  has  been 
represented  by  one  member.  The  present  parliamentary 
boundary  includes  the  old  borough  of  Petersfield  and  the 
tithing  of  Sheet;  the  parishes  of  Buriton,  Lyss,  and  Frox- 
fleld;  the  tithings  of  Ramsden,  Langrish,  and  Oxenbourn, 
in  the  pansh  of  East  Meon,  and  also  the  parish  of  Steep, 
except  the  tithings  of  North  and  South  Ambersham. 

(Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Charities,  p. 
296 ;  Reform  Act  and  other  Purliamentary  Papers  ;  War- 
ner's Hist,  of  Hampshire,  &c.) 

PETERWARDEIN.  or  PETERVARA,  the  principal 
and  frontier  fortress  of  Slavonia,  the  Gibraltar  of  Hungary, 
is  situated  in  46**  1 6' N.  lat.  and  19°  65' E.  long.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  mountains  and  fruitful  hills,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  angle  formed  by  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  course  of  that  river  from  due  south  to 
east.  On  a  rock  isolated  on  three  sides  stands  the  upper 
fortress  and  the  hornwork;  on  the  northern  foot  of  the 
rock  lies  the  lower  fortress,  which  includes  what  is  pro- 
perly the  town,  and  is  partly  on  a  gentle  slope.  It  com- 
mands the  Danube,  whose  waters  bathe  the  walls  on  the 
west  and  sonth  sides.  It  is  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength 
both  by  nature  and  art.  As  a  precaution  in  case  of  a  very 
close  siege,  a  well  haij  been  excavated  in  the  rock  to  a  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  Danube.  The  lower  fortress  has 
very  broad  and  deep  moats,  which  may  be  filled  with  water 
fi'om  the  Danube,  lofty  walls,  and  many  bastions  and  rave- 
lins, by  which  it  is  separated  on  the  south  side  from  the  two 
suburbs  Ludwigsthal  and  Rochusthal.  One  principal  street, 
and  two  others  parallel  to  it,  with  a  pretty  extensive  parade, 
form  the  whole  town,  which  consists  of  only  fourteen  public 
buildings  and  forty-eight  houses,  most  of  the  latter  being 
only  one  story  high.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
arsenal,  the  residence  of  the  commandant,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 
Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  suburbs,  some  writers 
reckon  the  village  of  Bukowitz,  about  a  league  distant,  as 
belonging  to  Peterwardein.  The  population  of  the  town, 
the  two  suburbs,  and  Bukowitz.  including  the  garrison,  is 
stated  at  6500.  The  fortress  is  capable  of  containing  a 
garrison  of  10,000  men. 

Peterwardein  is  connected,  by  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Danube  (here  700  feet  wide,  and  from  50  to  60  feet  deep), 
with  the  town  of  Neusatz,  on  the  opposite  bank. 

(Von  Jenny,  Handbuch  fur  Reisende  in  dem  Oester- 
reichischen  Kaiserstaate ;  W.  Blumenbach,  Neuestes  Ge- 
mdlde  der  OesterreicMschen  Monarchies 

PETIOLE  is  that  part  of  the  leaf  commonly  called  the 
stalk ;  it  is  usually  a  contracted  part  of  the  leaf  through 
which  the  wood-veins  pass  from  the  trunk,  but  in  other 
cases  it  is  thin,  expanded  flat,  or  rolled  up  in  a  sheathing 
manner,  when  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
blade  of  the  leaf  itself.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  botanists 
that  the  leaves  of  endogens,  in  which  the  veins  are  parallel 
instead  of  being  reticulated,  consist  exclusively  of  petiole ; 
but  this  9eems  contradicted  by  grasses  which  have  both  a 
petiole  and  lamina,  with  parallel  veins. 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX,  FRANgOIS,  a  learned  French 
Orientalist,  bom  at  Paris,  towards  the  close  of  1653,  was  the 
son  of  the  king's  interpreter  for  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
received  an  education  to  qualify  him  for  the  same  employ- 
ment. /kX  the  early  'age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent,  by  the 
minister  Colbert,  to  reside  in  [the  East.  He  spent  several 
years  at  Aleppo,  Ispahan,  and  Constantinople,  where  he 
became  master  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages. During  his  stay  at  the  first-named  city  he  trans- 
lated into  elegant  Arabic  an  account  of  the  campaign  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  Holland,  which  his  contemporary  Pellisson 
published  in  1671.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1680,  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  sent  to  Marocco,.a8  secretary  to  M. 
de  Saint  Amand,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
Mulcy  Ismail,  the  reigning  sultan.  He  is  reported  to  have 
pronounced  before  that  sovereign  a  speech  in  Arabic  which 
excited  the  admir&tion  of  the  whole  court  by  the  facility  of 
the  doliveiy  and  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  style.    In 


the  two  following  years  he  accompanied  the  French  arma- 
ments against  Algiers,  under  Duquesne,  Tourville,   and 
D*Amfreville  [Algiers],  filling  unlier  each  of  these  generals 
the  situation  of  secretary-interpreter  of  the  marine,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  employed  to  translate  into  Turkish   the 
treaty  of  peace,  concFuded  in  1684,  between  France  and  the 
regency  of  Algiers.    In  1685  he  performed  the  same  office 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
when  he  gave  decisive  pVoofs  of  his  integrity  and  patriotism. 
It  is  asserted  that  while ,  the  negotiations  witli  the  latter 
power  were  going  on  (one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
being  that  the  bey  of  Tripoli  should  pay  to  the  king  of 
France  the  sum  of  600,000  livres)  Petis  was  offered  a  con- 
siderable bribe  if  he  would  put  down  in  the  original  treaty 
Tripoli  crowns  instead  of  French  ones,  which  would  have 
made  a  difference  of  a  sixth  part,  but  his  fidelity  to  his 
sovereign  was  incorruptible.    In  1687  he  assisted  the  Duke 
de  Mortemart  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
with  the  empire  of  Maroeco.    In  short,  it  was  tlirough  his 
intervention  that  all  the  affairs  between  France  and  tho 
Eastern  courts  were  transacted  from  the  year  1680,  when 
he  was  first  employed  in  diplomacy,  to  the  time  of  his 
death.    As  a  reward  for  his  eminent  services,   Petis  was 
appointed,  in  1692,  Arabic  professor  to  the  Collie  Royal 
de  France,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  (1695)  the  office 
of  Oriental  interpreter  was  also  conferred  upon  him.     From 
this  period  Petis  never  left  his  native  country,  but  employed 
himself  in  various  translations  from  the  Eastern  languages, 
with  most  of  which  he  was  perfectly  well  acouainted ;  for, 
besides  the  A^^bic,  Turkish,   and  Persian,    ue  is  said  to 
have  been  well   acquainted  with  tlie  Mogul,  Armem'an, 
and  Ethiopian. 

He  died  at  Paris,  December  4, 1713,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
leaving  a  son,  named  Alexandre  Louis  Marie,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  oflScc  of  8ecretary-fntei*preter  of  the 
marine,  and  made  likewise  several  translations  from  the 
Persian  and  the  Turkish. 

His  principal  publications  are,  'Les  Mille  et  un  Jours* 
(the  thousand  and  one  days),  translated  from  the  Persian, 
Paris,  1 710-12,  5  vols.  12mo. ;  'Contes  Turcs,'  a  translation 
from  Sheikh  Zadeh,  Paris,  1707,  12mo. ;  'The  History  of 
Timur,'  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Sheref-ed-din  Ali 
Yesdi,  Paris,  1722,  4  vols.  l2mo.  Most^of  his  works  how- 
ever still  remain  in  manuscript;  these  are  his  'Travels 
through  Syria  and  Persia,  from  1670  to  1680  ;'  a  'History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs,*  translated  from 
the  Arabic  of  Wakedi ;  '  The  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
Haji  Khalfah,'  from  the  Turkish  ;  a  '  History  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,'  from  the  same  language ;  a  '  Dictionary  of 
the  Armenian  Language;*  a  work  on  'The  Antiquities  and 
Monuments  of  Egypt ;'  an  '  Account  of  Ethiopia  \  a  treatise 
entitled  'Jerusalem,  Modern  and  Antient;  and  several 
others,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  at  full  length  in  the 
*  M6moire  sur  le  College  Royal,*  by  Goujet,  Paris,  1 758. 
In  some  biographies  of  Petis  de  la  Croix,  a  'History  of 
Gengis-Khan,'  from  the  Persian  (Paris,  1710),  is  attributed 
to  him ;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  the  above  translation, 
though  edited  by  Petis,  was  the  work  of  his  father,  whose 
Christian  name  was  also  Frangois. 

(Goujet,  Memoir e  Historique  et  Littiraire  sttr  le  College 
Royal  de  France,  Paris,  1758,  4to.;  Biographie  Universellet 
vol.  xxxiii.) 

PETIT,  JEAN  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674. 
Littre,  a  celebrated  professor  of  anatomy,  being  a  resident 
in  his  father's  house,  inspired  the  young  Petit  with  such  a 
zeal  for  the  same  study,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  ac 
quired  sufficient  dexterity  in  dissecting  to  be  appointed  to 
prepare  the  subjects  for  his  preceptor^  lectures,  and  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  anatomical  class.  At  sixteen  be 
was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  ;  and  so  great  was  his  zeal  in 
his  studies,  that  Mareschal,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  HoS' 
pital  La  Charit6,on  going  very  early  in  the  morning  to  visit 
his  patients,  more  than  once  found  Petit  asleep  by  the  door, 
awaiting  his  arrival,  that  he  might  secure  a  good  place 
during  the  operations.  In  1692  he  obtained  the  post  of 
surgeon  in  the  army,  and  was  in  active  service  till  1 700» 
when  he  returned  to  Paris  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter in  Surgery.  Here  he  delivered  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures to  a  school  of  anatomy  and  surgery  which  he  estab- 
lished, and  in  which  many  of  those  who  wera  afterwards 
among  the  first  surgeons  in  Europe  were  pupils.  His  repu- 
tation rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Parisj  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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London,  and  of  many  learned  societies.  In  1731,  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  promote rs»  he  was  elected  director. 
He  died  in  1760. 

Petit  was  for  many  years  the  most  renowned  surgeon  in 
Europe,  and  contributed  more  to  its  advancement  as  a 
science  than  any  one  who  had  preceded  him.  He  not  only 
raised  the  character  of  surgery  in  France,  but  many  of  his 
pupils  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  important  offices  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  carrying  thither  his  im- 
provements and  some  of  his  zeal,  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
its  progress. 

At  &e  time  of  his  death.  Petit  had  been  engaged  twelve 
years  in  the  composition  of  an  extended  'Treatise  on  Sur- 
gery.' It  was  completed  and  published  in  1774,  by  De 
Lesne,  and  is  still  a  standard  work.  The  other  most  im- 
portant of  his  surgical  writings  are  a  'Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bones,'  and  numerous  papers  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academies  of  Surgery  and  of  the  Sciences. 

PETIT,  PETER,  was  born  3l8t  December,  1598  (Nice- 
ron),  or  8th  December,  1594  {Biog.  Untvers.),  at  Montlufon, 
a  small  town  in  the  present  department  of  the  Allien  When 
young,  he  occupied  himself  in  mathematical  studies  and 
experimental  philosophy,  which  he  afterwards  evinced  con- 
siderable aptitude  in  applying.  In  1626  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  office  of  'Controlleur  en  TElection  de  Mont- 
lu^jn,*  which  office  he  sold  in  1633,  after  the  death  of  his 
parents,  and  then  removed  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  appointed  by  that 
minister  to  inspect  the  seaports  of  France  and  Italy.  Be- 
tween this  time  and  1649  there  were  conferred  upon  him 
tbe  appointments  of  provincial  commissary  of  artillery, 
intendaot  of  fortifications,  and  geographer,  engineer,  and 
councillor  to  Louis  XIII.  Upon  his  return  from  Italy,  he 
cuRimunicated  to  Mersenne  a  critical  examination  of  the 
'  Dioptrics*  of  Descartes,  which  led  to  his  being  introduced 
to  Fermat,  who  hart  also  questioned  ihe  soundness  of  the 
Cartesian  theory.  Subsequently  however  he  became  very 
inivmalc  with  Descartes  and  an"  unreserved  supporter  of  eU 
lii&  doctrines.  In  1646-7,  a  series  of  experiments  made  cy 
Pascal  aod  Petit  confirmed  the  explanation  then  recently 
given  by  Torricelli  of  the  phenomena  of  the  barometer  and 
common  pump.  Petit  died  20th  August,  1667,  at  Lagni 
on  the  Marne,  about  five  leagues  from  Paris. 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Niceron,  in 
the  forty-second  volume  of  the  '  M6moires  des  Hommes 
lUuslres:' — 1,  *U Usage  du  Compas  de  Proportion,'  Paris, 
1634,  Svo. ;  2,  •  Discours  Chronologiques,'  Paris,  1636,  4to.; 
3,  *  Carle  du  Gouvemement  de  la  Capelle ;'  4,  •  Avis  sur  la 
Oj.'ijonction  propos6e  des  Mers  Octane  et  M£diterran£e  par 
les  Rividres  d^Aude  et  de  Garonne,'  4to. ;  6,  *  Observations 
touchant  le  Vide  fait  pour  la  premidre  fois  en  France,' 
Paris.  1647.  4to.;  6,  *  Discours  touchant  les  Remddes  qu'on 
peut  apporter  aux  Inundations  de  la  Riviere  de  Seine  dans 
Paris/  1658,  4lo.;  7, 'Observationes  aliquot  Eel ipsiura— 
Di^sertatio  de  Latitudine  Lutelite  et  Magnetis  Declina- 
tione — Novi  Systematis  Confutatio,'  published  in  Duhamel's 
'Astronomy,*  Paris,  1659-60--(tho  object  of  the  second 
of  these  tracts  is  to  prove  that  the  latitude  of  Paris 
was  not  permanent,  an  opinion  which  had  been  entertained 
with  regard  to  geographical  positions  generally  by  the  Ita- 
lian astronomer  Maria) ;  8, '  Dissertation  sur  la  Nature  des 
CoroSies,'  Paris,  1665,  4to.  (written  at  the  desire  of  Louis 
XIV..  to  lessen  the  alarms  of  the  people  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  the  comet  of  1664);  9, '  I^ettre  touchant  le 
Jour  auquel  on  doit  cellbrer  la  Ffite  de  Pdoues,*  Paris, 
1666, 4to  ;  10, '  Dissertations  sur  la  Nature  du  Chaud  et  du 
Frotd/  Paris,  1671,  12mo. 

(Montucla,  Histoire  des  Matkematiques ;  Niceron.) 

PETITION.  A  petition  is  an  application  in  writing, 
addressed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  or 
to  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  the 
petitioner  states  certain  facts  as  the  ground  on  which  he 
prays  for  the  order  and  direction  of  the  court.  Petitions 
are'eitber  cause  petitions  or  not  A  cause  petition  is  a  pe- 
tition ill  a  matter  of  which  the  court  has  already  possession 
by  virtue  of  there  being  a  suit  concerning  the  matter  of 
the  petition  ;  and  the  petitioner  is  generally  either  a  party 
to  such  suit,  or  he  derives  a  title  to  some  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  suit  from  a  party  to  it.  When  there  is 
no  suit  existing  about  the  matter  of  the  petition,  it  is  called 
an  ^J?  parte  petition. 

Some  cause  petitions  are  called  petitions  of  course,  and 
P.CNo.  1107. 


relate  to  matters  in  the  ordinary  prosecution  of  a  suit,  and 
before  a  decree.  Such  petitions  are  granted  upon  application 
of  the  party  petitioning;  and  they  may  be  presented  at  any 
time,  whether  the  courts  are  sitting  or  not.  They  are  not 
answered  when  presented,  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
petitions  are;  but  the  order  to  be  made  on  such  petition  (if 
presented  at  the  Rolls)  is  at  once  drawn  up  by  the  secretary 
of  the  master  of  the  Rolls,  unless  they  are  petitions  for  re- 
hearing. Such  petitions  may  also  be  presented  to  the  lord 
chancellor. 

Other  petitions  in  a  cause,  which  are  not  petitions  of  course, 
and  may  be  called«special  petitions,  have  for  their  object  to 
carry  a  decree  into  execution.  Thus  a  party  who  has  an 
interest  in  a  fund  in  court,  a  legatee  for  instance  who  was 
a  minor  when  the  decree  was  made,  may,  when  he  is  of  age, 
apply  by  petition  to  have  his  share  paid  to  him,  because  his 
right  to  it  has  been  recognised  by  a  decree  or  order  of  tbe 
court,  or  by  a  master's  report  which  has  been  confirmed. 
The  nature  of  the  petitions  in  a  cause  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit. 

Petitions,  not  in  a  cause,  are  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
of  them  are  presented  under  the  authority  of  particular  acts 
of  parliament.  These  also  are  called  special  petitions.  Thus 
a  petition  may  be  presented  for  the  appointment  of  guardians 
to  infants,  and  for  an  allowance  for  tneir  maintenance ;  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  an  order  of  court  that  infant  trus- 
tees and  mortgagees  may  execute  conveyances ;  and  for  va- 
rious other  purposes.  In  matters  of  lunacy,  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  first  instance  is  by  petition  to  the  chancellor, 
to  whom  the  care  of  lunatics  and  idiots  is  specially  dele- 
gated by  the  crown,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  for  a 
commission  to  inquTre  into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  alleged 
lunatic.  [Lunacy.]  In  subsequent  proceedings  relating  to 
the  property  of  a  person,  when  found  lunatic  by  a  jury,  a 
petition  is  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  proceeding;  and 
suits  are  not  commenced  or  defended  for  the  lunatic  with- 
out the  previous  approval  and  direction  of  the  court. 

All  special  petitions  must  be  presented  to  the  court  to 
which  they  are  addressed,  in  order  to  be  answered :  until  they 
are  answered,  the  court  is  not  fully  possessed  of  the  matter 
of  the  petition.  The  answer,  which  is  written  on  the  copy 
of  the  petition  and  signed  by  the  judge,  requires  the  attend- 
ance before  him  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the 
petition  at  the  hearing  thereof.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
petitioning  party  to  serve  all  proper  parties  with  notice  of 
this  petition,  and  the  answer  to  the  petition  becomes  an  order 
of  the  court,  upon  every  person  whom  the  petitioner  chooses 
to  serve  with  the  petition,  to  attend  at  the  hearing  of  it ; 
and  if  such  person  be  absent  at  the  hearin^r,  he  will  be 
bound  by  the  order  made  on  the  petition.  Service  of  the 
petition  consists  in  delivering  a  true  copy  of  the  petition  as 
answered  to  the  clerk  in  court  whose  attendance  the  peti- 
tioner thinks  necessary,  or  to  the  party  himself.  In  some 
special  cases,  the  petitioner  is  permitted,  on  special  motion, 
supported  oy  an  amdavit  that  he  is  unable  to  serve  the  party 
personally,  to  leave  the  copy  of  the  petition  at  the  party's 
house  with  one  of  his  family,  and  this  will  be  considered 
good  service.  Special  petitions  frequently  require  to  be 
supported  by  affidavits  of  the  petitioner  or  some  other  person, 
or  of  both ;  and  such  affidavits  may  be  filed  at  any  time 
after  the  petition  is  answered.  If  a  petitioner  choose  to 
serve  a  party  with  a  petition,  whose  presence  is  considered 
by  the  court  to  be  unnecessary,  he  must  pay  such  party  the 
cost  of  attending  at  the  hearing  of  the  petition. 

A  petition  is  beard  in  court  by  the  counsel  for  the  peti 
tioner  stating  the  substance  and  prayer  of  the  petition,  and 
by  reading  or  briefly  stating  the  contents  of  the  aflidavits 
filed  in  support  of  the  petition,  if  any  have  been  filed.  If 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  opposed  by  any  of  the  parties 
who  have  been  served  with  if,  they  are  heard  by  their  coun- 
sel, and  their  affidavits  also,  if  any  have  been  filed,  are  read 
or  briefly  slated  to  the  court.  On  hearing  the  matter  of 
the  petition  and  the  affidavits  on  both  sides,  the  court  either 
dismisses  the  petition  or  makes  such  order  as  it  thinks  fit. 
The  Older  when  made  is  drawn  up«  passed,  enteie  1,  served, 
and  enforced  like  any  other  decree  or  order  of  the  court. 
Before  any  order  made  on  a  petition  can  be  passed,  the  ori- 
ginal petition  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  reports.  The 
Older  itself  in  the  present  practice  recites  no  part  of  the 
petition  except  the  praver. 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT.  Where  the  crown  or  a  sub- 
ject has  a  cause  of  action  against  a  subject,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  putting  that  cause  of  action  into  a  course  of  legal 
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investigation  is  by  the  king's  writ,  requiring  the  party  to 
appear  in  court  to  answer  the  complaint.    Where  the  claim 
is  against  the  crown  itself,  as  this  course  cannot  be  pursued, 
the  mode  of  proceeding  provided  by  common  law  is  to  pre* 
sent  a  petition  to  the  crown,  praying  for  an  inquiry  and  for 
the  remedy  to  which  the  party  conceives  himself  to  be  en- 
titled.   As  by  Magna  Charta  the  king  is  not  to  dclav  right, 
he  is  bound,  if  the  petition  presents  that  which  has  the 
semblance  of  a  legal  or  equitable  claim,  to  indprse  the  peti- 
tion with  the  words  'let  right  be  done;'  which  indorsement 
operates,  in  the  case  of  a  claim  of  a  legal  nature,  as  a  war- 
rant and  command  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  issue  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matters  alleged  in 
the  petition.      A  commission  accordingly  issues  to  six  or 
eight  persons,  who  summon  a  jury,  of  whom  not  less  than 
twelve  or  more  than  twenty-three  are  impannelled,  and 
who,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  commissioners,  hear 
the  evidence  which  the  petitioner,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the 
suppliant,  has  to  adduce  in  support  of  his  statement.    If 
the  jury  negative  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition, 
the  commission  is  at  an  end ;  but  the  suppliant  is  at  liberty 
to  sue  out  a  new  commission  or  commissions  till  a  jury 
return  an  inquisition  in  which  the  allegations  are  found 
to  be  true.    The  crown  may,  upon  this  return,  insist  that 
the  facts  alleged  by  the  suppliant,  and  found  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, do  not  in  point  of  law  entitle  the  suppliant  to  the  re* 
medy  which  he  claims.    The  question  of  law  thus  raised  by 
demurrer  to  the  inquisition  is  argued  before  the  lord  chan- 
cellor.   The  crown  however,  notwithstanding  the  6 n ding  of 
the  jury,  may  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or,  admitting 
them  to  be  true,  may  allege  other  focts  which  show  that  the 
suppliant  is  not  entitled  to  what  he  claims.    To  such  facts 
tiie  suppliant  must  reply.    Any  issue  of  fact  joined  between 
the  suppliant  and  the  crown  is  tried  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  lord  chancellor  not  having  the  power  to  summon 
a  jury.     Final  judgment  is  given  for  or  against  the  suppliant 
according  to  the  result  of  the  argument  upon  the  demurrer 
or  of  the  trial  of  the  issue. 

If  the  suppliant  in  his  petition  pray  that  the  investi- 
gation may  take  place  in  a  particular  court,  and  .the  royal 
indorsement  on  the  petition  directs  that  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, the  proceedings  take  place  in  the  court  indicated  by 
the  indorsement,  instead  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures  by  the  Com- 
monwealth (confirmed  after  the  Restoration,  by  12  Car.  II., 
c.  24),  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  subject  being  often 
brought  into  collision,  occasions  for  proceeding  by  petition 
of  right  were  very  frequent,  and  as  this  mode  of  proceeding 
was  dilatory  and  expensive,  two  acts,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  enabled  parties  aggrieved  in  certain  cases  by 
legal  proceedings  of  the  crown,  to  enter  their  claim  upon 
those  proceedings,  without  being  put  to  their  petition  of 
right,  with  its  expensive  commission  to  inquire.  This  new 
course  was  called  a  '  traverse  of  office.*  where  the  subject 
denies  the  matters  contained  in  the  '  office'  or  ex  parte  re- 
cord  constituting  the  king*s  title,  and  a  *  monstraunce  de 
droit,'  where  the  facts  upon  which  the  king's  title  rests  are 
admitted  but  their  effect  is  avoided  by  the  allegation  of 
other  facts  showing  a  better  title  in  the  claimant.  In  mo- 
dem practice  the  petition  of  right  is  not  resorted  to, 
except  in  cases  to  which  neither  a  traverse  of  office  nor  a 
monstraunce  de  droit  applies,  or  after  those  remedies  have 
failed. 

The  petition  of  right  is  supposed  by  Lord  Coke  and  others 
to  be  so  called  because  the  investigation  prayed  for  is  de- 
mandable  as  of  right,  and  not  granted  as  a  matter  of  grace 
or  favour;  but  the  Latin  term  *petitio  justitise'  shows  that 
the  words  are  used  in  the  sense  of  a  'petition /or  right* 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  which  met  in  1626,  the  Commons  refused  to 
grant  supplies  until  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
subject,  which  they  alleged  had  been  violated,  should  have 
been  sokmnly  recognised  by  a  legislative  enactment.  "With 
this  view  they  framed  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which,  after 
reciting  various  statutes  by  which  their  rights  and  privileges 
were  recognised,  they  pray  the  king  '  that  no  man  be  com- 
pelled to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or 
such-like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment,— that  none  be  called  upon  to  make  answer  for  refusal 
80  to  do, — that  freemen  be  imprisoned  or  detained  only  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  by  due  process  of  law,  and  not  by  the 
king's  special  command,  without  any  charge, — that  persons 
be  not  compelled  to  receive  soldt^s  and  mariners  into  their 


houses  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm, — that 
commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  be  revoked: 
all  which  they  pray  as  their  rights  and  liberties  according 
to  the  laws  ana  statutes  of  the  realm.' 

To  this  petition  the  king  at  first  sent  an  evasive  answer : 
'The  king  willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in 
due  execution,  that  bis  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  oom- 
plain  of  any  wrongs  or  oppressions  contrary  to  their  just 
rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds 
himself  in  conscience  obliged  as  of  his  own  prerogative.' 
This  answer  being  rejected  as  unsatisfactory,  the  king  at 
last  pronounced  the  formal  words  of  unqualified  assent, 
'  Let  ri-^ht  be  done  as  it  is  desired.'  (1  Car.  I.,  e.  1.)  Not- 
withstanding this  however  the  ministers  of  the  crown  caused 
the  ptetition  to  be  printed  and  circulated  with  the  first  in- 
sufficient answer. 

PETITOT,  JOHN,  an  eminent  painter  in  enamel,  the 
son  of  a  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1607. 
Being  designed  for  the  trade  of  s  jeweller,  be  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Bordier,  and  in  this  occupation  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  enamels  for  the  jewellery 
business.  He  was  so  successful  in  the  production  of  colours, 
that  he  was  advised  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraits.  They 
oonjointlv  made  several  trials,  and  though  they  still  wanted 
many  colours  which  they  knew  not  bow  to  prepare  for  the 
fire,  their  attempts  had  great  success.  After  some  time 
they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  consulted  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  their  art,  but  it 
was  in  England,  whither  they  removed  after  a  few  years, 
that  they  perfected  it. 

In  London  they  beeame  acquainted  with  Sir  Theodore 
Mayern,  first  physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  an  inteiligent 
cliemist,  who  had  by  his  experiments  discovered  the  prin- 
cipal colours  proper  to  be  used  in  enamel,  and  the  means  of 
vitrifying  them,  so  that  they  surpassed  the  boasted  enamel- 
ling of  Venice  and  Limoges.  JPetitot  was  introduced  by 
Mayern  to  the  king,  who  retained  him  in  his  service  and 
gave  him  apartments  in  Whitehall.  He  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Charles  and  the  royal  family  several  times,  and 
copied  many  pictures,  after  Vandyck,  which  aro  considered 
his  finest  works.  That  painter  greatly  assisted  him  by  his 
advice,  and  the  king  frequently  went  to  see  him  paint. 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  Petitot  retired  to  France  with 
the  exiled  family.  He  was  greatly  noticed  by  Charles  II., 
who  introduced  him  to  Louis  XIV.  Louis  appointed  him 
his  painter  in  enamel,  and  granted  him  a  pension  and  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  the  French  king  many 
times,  and,  amongst  a  vast  number  of  portraits,  those  of 
the  queens  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa.  He  also 
occupied  himself  in  making  copies  from  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  of  Mignard  and  I^ebrun. 

Petitot,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  dreading  the  effects 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  solicited  leave,  but 
for  a  long  while  in  vain,  to  return  to  Geneva.  The  king 
employed  Bossuet  to  endeavour  to  convert  him  to  Ro- 
manism, in  which  however  that  eloquent  prelate  was  wholly 
unsuccessful.  At  length  Louis  permittc<l  him  to  depart, 
and  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  bis 
family.  Arrived  now  at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  sought 
by  such  numbers  of  friends  and  admirers,  that  he  was  forced 
to  remove  from  Geneva  and  retire  to  Vevay,  a  small  town 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  continued  to  labour  until 
1691,  in  which  year,  whilst  painting  a  portrait  of  his  wife, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died. 

Bordier,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  worked  for  fifty 
years,  and  who  painted  the  hair,  backgrounds,  and  draperies 
of  his  pictures,  married  his  wife's  sister.  In  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre  there  is  a  collection  of  fifly-six  portraits  by 
Petitot;  but  his  principal  work  is  a  magnificent  whole- 
length  portrait  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  countess  of  South- 
ampton, in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  painted 
from  the  original  in  oil  by  Vandyck,  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Hardwicke.  This  enamel  is  nine  inches  and  three- 
quarters  high,  by  five  inches  and  three-quarters  wide,  a 
prodigious  sise  for  a  work  of  this  description,  and  by  far  the 
largest  that  had  been  then,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards,  executed.  It  is  dated  1642.  This  work  was 
some  years  ago  entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bone,  the  enamel 
painter  and  royal  academician,  to  repair,  it  having  been 
seriously  damaged  by  a  fall,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  tb» 
enamel  had  been  displaced.    Dififeient  from  the  practice 
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DOW  adopted,  Um  plate  oo  which  this  waa  painted  is  formed 
upon  a  very  thick  piece  of  gold,  the  back  having  cross  baM 
attached  of  the  same  metal,  filled  up  with  enamel,  the 
metal  alone  weighing  mora  than  three  ounces. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Petitot  received  twenty 
guineas  for  a  portrait,  which  price  he  aAerwards  raised  to 
forty.  He  generally  used  plates  of  gold,  hut  seldom  copper, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  silver,  though  this  seems  impro- 
bable, for  that  metal  generally  has  the  effect  of  tinging  the 
enamel  with  yellow.  Amongst  a  vast  number  of  his  works 
painted  in  England,  we  have  never  met  with  one  the  plate 
of  which  was  composed  of  silver.  His  custom  was  to  have  a 
painter  Co  draw  the  likeness  of  his  sitter  in  oil,  from  which 
he  commenced  his  enamel,  and  then  finished  it  from  life. 
He  copied  those  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  best  portraits  of 
him,  but  generally  obtained  one  or  two  sittings  for  the 
completion. 

The  pictures  which  Petitot  painted  in  England  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  more  free  style,  ana  have  a  greater  depth  and 
richness  of  tint  than  those  executed  in  France,  whiUt  the 
latter  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  touch  and 
the  exquisitely  elaborate  finish.  He  may  be  called  the 
inventor  of  enamel  painting,  for  though  subjects  of  fruit 
and  flowers  were  long;  before  painted  on  this  material  for 
the  purposes  of  jewellery,  he  was  the  first  who  made  the 
attempt  to  execute  pictures,  and  it  was  he  who  at  once 
brought  the  art  to  perfection.  The  jurincipal  objection  to 
the  tone  of  colour  of  his  works,  a  defftt  observable  in  the 
pirtures  of  all  other  practitioners  in  enamel  till  the  present 
century,  is  a  prevalence  of  purple  in  the  flesh  tints. 

He  had  a  son,  John,  who  followed  this  art  in  England, 
but  his  pictures,  though  possessing  great  merit,  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  father.  (Wal  pole's  Anecdotes  qf  Pstinting, 
by  Dallaway ;  Biographie  Universelle,) 

PETRA  {Uirpa,  or  ol  Ilirpai).  which  lay  nearly  half  way 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  head  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  north  of  Arabia, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Nobathei.  It  is  in  all  probability  the 
Sela  iyyO)  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  signifies,  like  the 

Greek  word,  a  '  rock.*  This  town,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Edomites,  was  taken  by  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
who  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Joktheel  (2  Kin^e,  xiv. 
7 ;  compare  Joseph..  Antiq.,  ix.  9.  $  1);  but  it  seems  m  later 
times  to  have  belonged  to  the  Moabites.    (/«..  xvi.  1.) 

PeCra  is  described  by  Strabo  (xvi.,  p.  779)  and  Pliny 
{Hist.  Nat.^  vi.  32)  as  situated  on  level  ground  about  two 
miles  in  sixe,*  and  surrounded  by  precipitous  mountains.  The 
town  itself  was  well  watered,  but  the  surrounding  country, 
and  especially  the  part  towards  Judsaa,  was  a  complete 
desert.  It  was  600  Roman  miles  from  Gaza,  and  three  or  four 
days'  journey  from  Jericho.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Petra 
was  a  large  and  important  town,  and  its  greatness  appears 
to  have  been  principally  owing  to  its  situation,  which  caused 
it  to  be  a  great  halting-place  for  caravans.  A  friend  of 
Strabo's,  of  the  name  of  Athenodorus,  who  had  resided  at 
Petra  for  many  years,  informed  the  geographer  that  many 
Romans  lived  there,  as  well  as  other  foreigners.  (Strabo, 
xvi.,  p.  779.)  It  maintained  its  independence  against  the 
attempts  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  (Died.  Sic,  xix.  95- 
97),  and  was  governed  by  a  native  prince  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  It  was  taken  byTraian  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixviii.  14);  and 
it  appears  from  coins  (Eckhel,  Doctr»  Num^  ii.  503)  that 
Hadrian  called  it  after  his  own  name  ('AJpuzvii). 

The  ruins  of  Petra  still  exist  in  the  Wady  Musa,  two  days' 
journey  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  same  distance  north- 
east of  Akaba.  They  were  visited  by  Burckhardt  in  the 
rear  1812,  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  and  more 
recently  by  Laborde.  Burckhardt*s  visit  was  brief  and 
hasty,  but  a  minute  description  of  the  ruins  has  been  given 
by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  from  whose  account  we 
extract  the  following  remarks.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  through  a  narrow  valley 
for.ned  by  the  passage  of  a  small  rivulet  through  the  rocks, 
which  in  some  places  approach  so  near  to  one  another  as 
only  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  passage  of  two  horsemen 
aoreast.  This  narrow  valley  extends  for  nearly  two  miles ; 
aud  on  each  side  of  it  there  are  numerous  tombs  cut  out  of 
the  rocks,  which,  as  you  approach  nearer  the  city,  become 
more  frequent  on  both  sides,  till  at  length  nothing  is  seen 
but  a  continued  street  of  tombs.  Nearly  at  the  termination 
of  this  vsmey  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple, 

*  Ptiuy  pcobaUy  bmms  dteomfereiuw ;  he  mezely  sayi '  amplitiuUnis.' 


entirely  cut  out  of  the  rock, '  the  minutest  embellishments 
of  which,  wherever  the  hand  of  man  has  not  purposely 
effaced  them,  are  so  perfect  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  work  of  the  antients,  excepting  perhaps  some  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  have  come  down  to  our  time  so  little 
injured  by  the  lapse  of  age.  There  is  in  fact  scarcely  a 
building  of  forty  years*  standing  in  England  so  well  pre- 
served in  the  greater  part  of  its  architectural  decorations.' 

After  passing  this  temple,  the  valley  conducts  to  the 
theatre,  'and  here  the  ruins  of  tlie  city  burst  on  the  view 
in  their  full  grandeur,  shut  in  on  their  opposite  sides  by 
barren  craggy  precipices,  from  which  numerous  ravines  and 
valleys,  like  those  we  had  passed,  branch  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  sides  of  the  mountains,  covered  with  an  endless 
variety  of  excavated  toptibs  and  private  dwellings,  presented 
ifltogether  the  most  singular  scene  we  have  ever  beheld, 
and  we  must  despair  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sin- 
gular effect  of  rocks  tinted  with  the  most  extraordinaiy 
hues,  whose  summits  present  to  us  nature  in  her  most 
savage  and  romantic  form,  while  their  bases  are  worked  out 
in  all  the  symmetrv  and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades 
and  pediments,  and  ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  the  per- 
pendicular surface.' 

The  best  description  of  the  ruins  of  Petra  is  given  in  La- 
horde's  '  Voyage  de  I'Arabie  Petr^e,'  Par.,  1830,  of  which  an 
English  translation  was  published  in  1836. 

PETRA  RCA,  FRANCESCO,  born  at  Arezzo,  in  July, 
1304,  was  the  son  of  Pietro,  or  Petracco  (an  idiomatic  form 
of  Pietro),  a  notary  of  Florence,  who  was  banished  in  13U2, 
at  the  same  time  as  Dante  and  others  of  the  Bianchi  fac- 
tion. [Dante.]  The  true  name  of  Petrarca  was  Francesco 
di  Petracco,  or  '  Francis  the  son  of  Petracco,'  which  he  after- 
wards changed  into  the  more  euphonic  name  of  Francesco 
Petrarca.  After  losing  all  hope  of  being  restored  to  his 
native  town,  Petracco  removed  with  his  family  to  Avignon, 
where  Pupe  Clement  V.  had  fixed  the  residence  of  the  Papal 
court,  and  whither  strangers  from  every  countrv  resorted. 
His  son  Francesco,  aAer  studying  s^rammar  ana  rhetoric, 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  Montpellier,  and  afterwards  to 
Bologna  to  study  law,  which  was  considered  the  most  profit- 
able profession.  Young  Petrarca  however  had  little  taste  - 
for  the  law,  especially  as  it  was  taught  in  that  age,  and  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  reading  and  copying  MSS.  of 
the  classic  writers.  His  father  and  mother  having  died  at 
Avignon  nearly  about  the  same  time,  Petrarca  left  Bologna, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he  found  that  his  paternal 
inheritance  was  but  little.  He  assumed  the  clerical 
dress,  without  however  having  taken  priestly  orders,  that 
habit  being  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  customary  dress  of  good 
company  at  the  Papal  residence.  The  Papal  court  of  Avig- 
non was  very  gay  and  even  licentious;  and  Petrarca,  who 
was  then  only  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  hand- 
some person,  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  fashionable  circles. 
But  his  love  of  pleasure  was  tempered  by  the  love  of  study. 
He  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  jurist  Soranzo,  with  the 
canon  John  of  Florence,  who  was  apostolic  secretary,  and 
with  James  Colonna,  bishop  of  Lombes  in  Gascony,  and 
other  distinguished  men,  who  were  fond  of  learning,  and  who 
supplied  him  with  books,  a  scarce  and  expensive  commudity 
in  those  times.  Petrarca  accompanied  the  bishop  of  Lombes 
to  his  diocese  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  literary  discussions  and  excursions  in 
the  mountains,  with  two  other  friends  of  similar  tastes,  whom 
Petrarca  has  recorded  under  the  classical  names  of  Socrates 
and  Laelius  (Trion/o  tTAmore,  ch.  4).  On  his  return  to 
Avignon,  the  Cardinal  John  Colonna,  brother  of  James,  gave 
Petrarca  apartments  in  his  own  palace,  and  became  his 
patron ;  and  when  his  father,  Stephen  Colonna,  a  sturdy  war- 
like old  baron,  but  not  illiterate,  and  well  known  fur  his 
quarrels  with  Boniface  VIII.,  came  from  Rome  to  Avignon 
on  a  visit  to  his  sons,  Petrarca  was  introduced  to  him,  and 
soon  won  his  favour.  Petrarca,  who  was  an  admirer  of  the 
heroes  of  antient  Rome,  fancied  that  he  saw  in  Stephen  Co- 
lonna their  worthy  descendant,  and  in  several  of  his  verses, 
addressed  to  him,  he  calls  him  '  the  hope  of  the  Latin  name* 
{Soneito  10).  Azzo  da  Correggio,  lord  of  Parma,  having 
come  to  Avignon  to  defend,  before  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  his 
title  to  that  sovereignty  against  the  claims  of  Mursiglio 
Rossi,  became  acquainted  with  Petrarca,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  act  as  his  advocate  at  the  Papal  chancery.  Petrarca 
undertook  the  cause  and  won  it.  Azzo  had  brought  with 
him  Guglielmo  Pastrengo,  a  learned  man  of  Verona,  the 
author  of  a  work  *  De  Origiaibus  Reruni/  a  kind  of  hia- 
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torical  dictionary  in  alphabetical  order,  which  is  considered 
the  first  specimen  of  that  kind  of  work.  Petrarca  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Pastrengo  as  well  as  with  the  Calabrian 
monk  Barlaam,  who  came  to  Avignuu  on  a  mission  from  the 
emperor  Andronicus  the  younger,  and  from  whom  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  But  before  this  time  an 
incident  had  occurred  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  Petrarca's  life. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1327,  while  he  was  attending  service 
in  the  church  of  St.  Clair,  at  Avip^non,  he  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  a  young  lady  who  happened  to  be  near  him, 
and  he  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  her.  The  lady's  name 
was  Laura.    According  to  the  received  opinion,  supported 
by  documents,  for  Petrarca  himself  never  mentions  her 
family  name,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Andibert  of  Noves, 
a  small  place  in  the  territory  of  Avignon ;  she  had  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  had  been  married  about  two  years  to 
Hugh  de  Sade,  a  gentleman  of  Avignon  :    when  Petrarca 
first  saw  her,  she  was  nineteen  years  of  age.    Tlie  attrac- 
tions of  Laura's  person  have  been  so  fully  described  and 
probably  exaggerated  by  Petrarca,  that  it  is  needless  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject.    But  the  qualities  of  her  mind, 
wliich  he  also  praises,  seem  to  have  been  truly  remarkable 
in  a  provincial  lady  of  those  times  and  of  no  very  exalted 
rank.    In  her  conduct  for  a  long  course  of  years  towards 
her  handsome,  accomplished,  and  impetuous  admirer,  whom 
she  could  not  help  meeting  wherever  she  went,  at  parties  of 
pleasure,  in  walking,  or  at  church,  she  exhibited  a  rare  mix- 
ture of  firmness  and  courtesy,  of  respect  for  her  own  charac- 
ter with  a  considerate  regard  for  lier  enthusiastic  lover. 
She  has  been  called  a  coquette,  but  we  ought  not  to  judge 
the  conduct  of  a  Frenchwoman  of  the  fourteenth  century 
by  the  standard  of  manners  in  England  or  even  France  in 
the  nineteenth  century.     To  those  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  Italy  and  Spain  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
passion  of  Petrarca  for  Laura  de  Sade  is  notning  uncommon. 
Such  attachments  are  frequent,  and  though  of^en  of  a  pla- 
ten ic  nature,  arc  certainly  not  always  so.    That  the  attach- 
ment of  Petrarca  continued  to  be  platonic,  was  owing  to 
Laura's  sense  of  duty,  or  to  her  indifference,  or  to  both,  but 
that  it  did  not  drive  her  lover  to  madness  and  ruio  was 
owing  to  herconsuinmate  address,  of  which  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  Petrarca's  own  confessions.    When  he  ventured 
on  a  declaration,  she  sternly  rebuked  him,  and  avoided  his 
presence ;  but  when  she  heard  that  he  was  ill,  she  assumed 
towards  him  the  manners  of  a  friend  interested  in  his  welfare ; 
she  succeeded  in  purifying  his  passion,  and  in  making  him 
satisfied  with  her  conversation,  and  with  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  poetry.    (Petrarca's  Latin  Epistle  to  James  Co- 
iofina,  bishop  of  Lombes.)     She  was  probably  flattered  by 
his  praise,  which  brought  no  imputation  on  her  character, 
and  made  her  the  most  celebrated  woman  of  her  day.     Pe- 
trat'ca*s  sonnets  and  canzoni  in  praise  of  Laura  circulated 
throuijhout  Europe.    When  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  came  on  a  visit  to  Avignon, 
one  of  his  first  inquiries  was  after  the  Laura  celebrated  by 
Petrarca,  and  being  introduced  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
assembly,  he  respectfully  begged  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her 
on  the  forehead  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem.   (Petrarca.  Sonnet 
201.)    It  was  not  however  without  a  violent  struggle  that 
Petrarca  allowed  himself  to  be  le^l  by  her  better  judgment. 
Fur  ten  years  after  he  had  first  seen  Laura,  his  life  was  one 
continued  strife  between  his  passion  and  his  reason.     He 
left  Avignon  repeatedly,  travelled  about,  returned,  but  was 
still  the  same.     Wishing,  if  possible,  to  forget  Laura,  he 
formed  a  connection  with  another  woman,  and  had  by  her 
a  son,  and  afterwards  a  daughter.  But  still  his  mind  recurred 
perpetually  to  the  object  of  his  first  attachment.     He  took 
care  of  bis  illegitimate  children,  but  broke  off  the  connec- 
tion.    For  several  years  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Vaucluse, 
a  solitary  romantic  valley  near  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sorga,  of  which  he  has  given  some  beautiful  descriptions. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Colonna,  and  dated  June, 
1338,  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  his  retirement,  that  he  was 
disgusted  wiUi  the  vice  and  dissoluteness  of  the  Papal  court 
of  Avignon,  in  leaving  which,  he  says,  he  sang  to  him- 
self the  psalm  '  In  exitu  Israel  de  iSgypto.'    He  al«o  says, 
that  he  was    tired    of  waiting  fur  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  of  honour  and  emolument  made  to  him  by  the 
pope. 

Meantime,  year  after  yc.nr  rolled  on,  and  the  beauty  of  L'Aura  ■ 
faded  away.  She  becaine  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  But 
*rarca  continued  to  see  her  with  the  eyes  of  youth,  and  I 


to  those  who  wondered  bow  he  could  still  admire  her»  be 
answered : 

*  Piags  per  aUaatar  d*an»  non  so  on. 

('The  bow  can  no  longer  wound,  but  its  mortal  blow  has 
been  already  inflicted.  If  I  had  loved  her  person  only,  I 
had  changed  long  since.*)  In  the  year  1343,  sixteen  years 
after  his  first  sight  of  Laura,  he  was  writing  in  the  sober- 
ness of  self-examination :  '  My  love  is  vehement,  excessive, 
but  exclusive  and  virtuous.— No.  this  very  disquietude,  these 
suspicions,  this  watchfulness,  this  delirium,  this  weariness 
of  every  thinsr,  are  not  the  signs  of  a  virtuous  love.'  (De 
Secreto  ConJHctu.) 

In  the  year  1348,  while  Petrarca  was  staying  in  Italy, 
the  plague  spread  into  France  and  reached  Avignon.  Laura 
was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  she  died  after  three  days* 
illness,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  ai^e. 
Her  death,  from  the  account  of  witnesses,  appears  to  have 
been  placid  and  resigned  as  her  life  had  been.  Petrarca 
has  beautifully  described  her  passing  away  like  a  lamp  which 
becomes  gradually  extinct  for  want  of  nourishment : 

*  A  iniiia  d'liD  toave  e  ehUro  lume 

Cut  nutrimifnto  a  poco  a  poco  maoca. 
Pallida  vA,  in.-t  pia  cbe  neve  bianea, 

Che  seuza  veiito  in  vii  bel  coUe  flooehi,  * 

Ruea  posar  come  penona  rtanca.' 

(Triomfo  delta  Mvrte,  cli.  i.) 

When  the  news  reached  Petrarca  in  Italy,  he  felt  the 
blow  as  if  he  had  lost  the  only  object  that  attached  him  to 
earth.  He  wrote  on  a  copy  of  Virgil,  his  favourite  autlior, 
the  following  memorandum:  'It  was  in  the  early  days  of 
my  youth,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  and  in  tho 
year  1327,  that  Laura,  distinguished  by  her  virtues,  and 
celebrated  in  my  verses,  first  blessed  my  eyes  in  the  church 
of  St.  Clara,  at  Avignon ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  city,  on 
the  6th  of  the  very  same  month  of  April,  at  the  same  hour 
in  the  morning,  in  the  year  1348,  that  this  bright  lumin- 
ary was  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  whilst  I  was  at  Verona, 
alas!  ignorant  of  my  calamity.  The  remains  of  her  chaste 
and  beautiful  body  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  To  preserve 
the  painful  remembrance,  I  have  taken  a  bitter  pleasure 
ill  recording  it  particularly  in  this  book*  which  is  must 
frequently  before  my  eyes,  in  order  that  nothing  in  tiiis 
world  may  have  any  further  attraction  for  me,  and  that  tJiis 
great  bond  of  attachment  to  life  being  now  dissolved,  I  may 
by  frequent  reflection,  and  a  proper  estimation  of  our  transi- 
tory existence,  be  admonished  that  it  is  high  time  for  me  to 
think  of  quitting  this  earthly  Babylon,  wnich  I  trust  will 
not  be  dimcult  for  me,  with  a  strong  and  manly  courage,  to 
accomplish.'  Petrarca's  '  Virgil,'  with  this  affecting  memo- 
randum, is  now  ill  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  (Val^ry, 
Voyages  Littcraires.) 

Here  begins  a  new  period  of  the  life  of  Petrarca,  and  with 
it  the  second  part  of  his  love  poetry.  Hitherto  he  had  written 
verses  in  praise  of  Laura;  he  now  wrote  verses  *  on  Lama's 
death.'  He  fancied  himself  in  frequent  communion  with 
her  spirit;  he  describes  her  appearing  to  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  comforting  him,  and  pointing  to  Heaven  as 
the  place  of  their  next  meeting.  (Sonnet  beginning  Ze- 
vommi  il  mio  pensier,  and  the  other  A^^  mai  pietosa  madre,) 
This  delusion,  if  delusion  il  be,  is  the  last  remaining  conso- 
lation of  impassioned  minds  which  have  lost  all  thai  they 
valued  in  this  world;  and  it  has  at  least  one  beneficial  effei-t, 
that  of  rendering  life  bearable  and  preventing  despair.  Ti;e 
second  part  of  Petrarca's  poetry  is  superior  to  the  first  in 
purity  of  feeling  and  loftiness  of  thought.  He  himself  felt 
this,  and  blessed  the  memory  of  her  who,  by  the  even  tcnour 
of  her  virtue,  had  been  the  means  of  calming  and  purifying 
his  heart. 

*  Benedetta  oolci  the  &  migliar  riva 
Volse  il  mio  oono,  c  I'einpia  voglia  ardenttf 
Ltuiiigaudo  affread  perch  io  non  pcra.*    {Stmnet  249.) 

More  than  twenty  years  after  Laura's  death,  when  ho 
was  himself  fast  verging  towards  the  grave,  and  when  he 
was  able  to  think  of  her  with  more  composure,  he  drew 
from  his  memory  a  picture  of  the  heart,  the  principles,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  woman  who  had  made  all  the  happiness 
and  all  the  misery  of  his  life.  He  describes  Laura  as  ap- 
pearing to  him  through  a  mist,  and  reasoning  with  him  on 
the  happiness  of  death  to  a  well  prepared  mind ;  she  tells 
him  that  when  she  died  she  felt  no  soitow  except  pity  for 
him.  On  Petrarca  entreating  her  to  say  whether  she  ever 
luved  him,  she  evaded  the  question  by  saying  tlmt  although 
she  was  pleased  with  his  love,  she  deemed  it  right  to  tem- 
per his  passion  by  the  coldness  of  her  looks,  but  that  when 
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flbe  saw  bim  sinkint^  into  despondency,  ahe  gave  him  a 
look  of  consolation  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  '  It  was  by 
this  alternation  of  kindness  and  ri{(ourthatI  hare  led  thee, 
sometimes  happy,  sometimes  unhappy,  often  wearied  in 
truth,  but  still  I  have  led  thee  to  where  there  is  no  more 
danger,  and  I  have  thus  saved  us  both.  There  has  been 
little  difference  in  our  sympathy,  except  that  thou  didst 
proclaim  thine  to  all  the  world,  and  I  concealed  mine.  But 
complaint  does  not  embitter  suffering,  nor  does  silence 
soften  it' 

*  Nuo  e  minore  il  duol,  perch*  nltrt  i\  rirvroa ; 
Ns  maggiiir  per  aodu«i  liimeiitJindo.'    {Trion/o  Mia  Morten  ch.  iL) 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject  because  it 
lias  acquired  an  historical  importance,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Unable  to  comprehend  feelings 
with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  some  critics  have 
sneered  at  the  passion  of  Petrarca  for  Laura ;  others  have 
doubted  its  existence;  whilst  others  again  have  disbelieved 
the  purity  of  Laura's  conduct.  We  have  now  however  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  establish  two  facts :  1,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  Petrarca  for  Laura  was  real  and  lasting ;  2,  that 
Laura's  conduct  was  above  suspicion.  What  her  inward 
feelings  were  towards  the  poet  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, and  Petrarca  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  known. 
Laura  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  religious  senti- 
ments, united  with  serenity  of  mind,  self-possession,  discre- 
tion, and  good  sense.  There  have  been  doubts  expressed 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  Laura  of  Petrarca  with  Laura 
dc  Sade,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  strong  in  favour  of 
that  identity.  (De  Sade,  MSmoires  pour  la  Vie  de  R  Pttrar- 
que  ;  Foscolo,  Essays  on  Petrarch ;  Baldelli,  Del  Petrarca 
e  deUe  sue  Opere,  2nd  edition,  Fiesole,  1837 ;  and  the  article 
•  Noves,  Laure  de,'  in  the  Biographie  Universelle.) 

But  the  life  of  Petrarca  was  not  spent  in  idle  though 
eloquent  wailings.  He  was  an  active  labourer  in  the  field 
of  learning,  and  this  constitutes  his  real  merit  and  his  best 
title  to  fame.  Besides  the  works  which  he  wrote,  he  en- 
couraged literature  m  others,  and  he  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  promote  souiid  studies.  Petrarca  was  a  great 
traveller  for  his  age  ;  he  visited  every  part  of  Italy,  he  went 
several  times  to  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Spain. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  collected  or  copied  MSS.,  and  pur- 
chased medals  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  At  Arezzo 
he  discovered  the  'Institutions'  of  Quintilian;  at  Verona, 
Cicero's  Familiar  letters;  in  another  place,  the  epistles  to 
Atticus ;  at  Lidge  he  found  somo  orations  of  Cicero,  which 
he  transcribed ;  he  also  speaks  of  Cicero's  book  *  De  Gloria,' 
of  Varro's  treatise  *  De  Rebus  Divinis  et  Human  is,'  and  of 
a  compilation  of  letters  and  epigrams  of  Augustus,  which 
he  had  once  seen  or  possessed,  but  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us.  (Rerum  Memorandarum,  b.  i.)  He  was  liberal 
in  lending  MSS.,  and  thus  several  of  them  were  lost.  He 
applied  himself  also  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  dark 
a^cs,  and  he  investigated  the  means  of  distinguishing  au- 
thentic diplomas  and  charters  from  numerous  others  which 
were  apocryphal.  {Epistolts  Seniles,  b.  xv.,  ep.  5.)  He  was 
the  friend  and  instructor  of  Boccaccio,  John  of  Ravenna, 
and  other  Italian  and  foreign  contemporaries.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  He  encoura|red 
Galeazzo  Visconti  to  found  the  university  of  Pavia.  In  liis 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  bis  time,  he  always  inculcated  the  advantages  of  study, 
of  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  of  a  moral  conduct;  he 
always  proclaimed  thc^reat  superiority  of  intellectual  over 
corporeal  pleasures.  He  and  his  friend  Boccaccio  are  justly 
considered  as  the  revivers  of  classical  literature  in  Italy. 
His  admiration  of  antiquity  was  carried  to  excess,  not  being 
tempered  by  the  light  of  criticism  which  arose  much  later 
in  Europe.  It  was  this  classical  enthusiasm  that  led  him 
to  support  the  tribune  Rienzi,  and  attach  too  great  im- 
portance to  his  abortive  schemes.  Petrarca  beheld  Rome 
as  entitled  to  be  again  what  she  had  once  been,  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  as  if  the  thing  were  possible,  or  even  desira- 
ble. This  error  he  perpetuated  by  his  writings,  and  his 
authority  has  contributed  to  that  classical  tendency  of  recol- 
lections and  aspirations  which  has  led  astray  many  Italian 
minds.  By  aspiring  to  be  what  they  cannot  be  again,  they 
have  lost  sight  of  what  they  might  and  ought  to  be  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  modem  European  family. 

Petrarca  acted  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  state 
of  his  time.  His  influence  over  the  great  and  powerful 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of  his  character,  but 
it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact.    He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 


several  popes,  of  the  Correggio  lords  of  Parma,  of  the  Co- 
lonna  of  Rome,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Carrara  of  Padua, 
the  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  of  Robert,  iting  of  Naples,  and  of 
Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany.     He  was  invited  in  turn 
by  them  all,  was  consulted  by  them,  and  was  employed  by 
them  in  several  aflfiiirs  of  importance.     He  was  sent  by  the 
nobles  and  people  of  Rome  as  their  orator  to  Clement  VI„ 
in  oi'der  to  prevail  on  that  pope  to  remove  his  residence 
from  Avignon  to  Rome.    He  afterwards  wrote  a  Latin  epistle 
to  Urban  V.,  Clement's  successor,  urging  the  same  request, 
and   the  pope  soon  after  removed  to  Rome,  at  least  for  a 
time.    In   1340  the  senate  of  Rome  sent  him  a  solemn  in- 
vitation to  come  there  and  receive  the  laurel  crown  as  a 
reward  of  his  poetical  merit.     Petrarca  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and,  embarkine  at  Marseille,  landed  at  Naples,  where 
King  Robert,  himself  a  man  of  learning,  in  order  to  enhance 
his  reputation,  held  a  public  examination  in  presence  of  sAl 
his  court  during  three  days,  in  which  various  subjects  of 
science  and  literature  were  discussed.    At  the  termination 
of  these  meetings.  King  Robert  publicly  proclaimed  Pe- 
trarca to  be  deser\*ing  of  the  laurel  crown,  and  sent  an 
orator  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  on  Easter-day  in  the  year  1341,  when 
Orso  deir  Anguillara,  senator  of  Rome,  crowned  the  poet 
in  the  Capitol,  in  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  spectators, 
and  in  the  midst  of  loud  acclamations. 

Petrarca  had  ecclesiastical  benefices  at  Parma  and  at 
Padua,  which  were  given  to  him  by  his  patrons  of  tho  Cor- 
reggio and  Carrara  families,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
between  those  towns.  From  Padua  ho  sometimes  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Doge  Andrea 
Dandolo,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  statesman  and 
as  a  lover  of  literature.  Venice  was  then  at  war  with  Genoa. 
Petrarca  wrote  a  letter  to  Dandolo  from  Padua,  in  March, 
1351,  in  which  he  deprecated  these  hostilities  between  two 
Italian  states,  and  exhorted  him  to  peace.  Dandolo,  in  his 
answer,  praised  his  style  and  his  good  intentions;  but  he 
defended  the  right  of  Venice,  after  the  provocations  that  .she 
had  received  from  her  rival.  In  the  following  year,  after 
a  desperate  battle  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  Petrarca  wrote  from  Vaucluse,  where 
he  then  was,  to  the  doge  of  Genoa,  for  the  same  laudable 
purpose,  that  of  promoting  peace.  In  the  next  year,  1353, 
the  Genoese  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Venetians  off 
the  coast  of  Sardinia;  and  Genoa  in  its  humiliation  sought 
the  protection  of  John  Visconti,  archbishop  and  lord  of 
Milan,  the  most  powerful  Italian  prince  of  his  time.  Pe- 
trarca was  staying  at  Milan  as  a  friend  of  Visconti,  who  had 
made  him  one  of  his  councillors,  and  as  such  he  was  present 
at  the  solemn  audience  of  the  deputies  of  Genoa  and  at 
the  act  of  surrender.  In  1354  Visconti  sent  Petrarca  on  a 
mission  to  Venice  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  two  re- 
publics. He  was  received  with  great  distinction,  but  failed 
in  the  object  of  his  mission.  Soon  after,  John  Visconti 
died,  and  his  three  nephews  divided  his  dominion  amongst 
them.  The  youngest  and  the  best  of  them,  Galeazzo,  en- 
gaged Petrarca  to  remain  at  Milan  near  his  person.  In 
November,  1354,  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  arrived  at  Mantua 
from  Germany ;  and  he  wrote  to  Petrarca,  who  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  him  before,  to  invite  him  to  his  court. 
Petrarca  repaired  to  Mantua,  spent  several  days  with  the 
emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to  Milan.  ^Petrarca  wished  to 
persuade  bim  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy ;  but  the  emperor, 
after  being  crowned  at  Milan  and  at  Rome,  hastened  to 
return  to  Germany.  However,  before  he  left  Italy,  peace 
was  proclaimed  between  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  1366  Pe- 
trarca was  sent  by  tho  Visconti  on  a  mission  to  the  em))eror, 
whom  they  suspected  of  hostile  intentions  towards  them. 
He  met  Charles  at  Prague,  and  having  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  he  returned  to  Milan.  In  1360  he  was  sent  by  Ga- 
leazzo Visconti  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  compliment  King 
John  on  his  deliverance  from  his  captivity  in  Ei)*(land.  in 
his '  familiar  epistles'  he  describes  the  miserable  slate  of 
France,  and  the  traces  of  the  devastation  perpetrated  by 
fire  and  sword.  He  was  well  received  by  the  king  and  the 
dauphin,  and  after  three  months  spent  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Milan.  The  next  year  he  left  Milan  to  reside  at  Padua. 
The  introduction  into  Italy  of  the  mercenary  bands,  called 
*  Companies,*  which  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  other 
Italian  princes  took  into  their  pay,  and  which  committed 
the  greatest  outrages,  and  the  plague  which  they  brought 
with  them  into  Lombardy,  were  the  reasons  which  indue 
Petrarca  to  remove  to  Padua.    In  1362,  the  plague  ha 
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reached  Padua,  he  retired  to  Venice,  taking  his  hooks  with 
him.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  offered  to  bequeath  his 
library  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  a  large  house  was  assigned  for  the  reception  of  Petrarca 
and  his  books.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  St  Mark,  which  was  afterwards  increased  by  Car- 
dinal Bessarion  and  others.  At  Venice,  Petrarca  was 
visited  by  bis  friend  Boccaccio,  who  spent  three  months  in 
his  company.  Petrarca  passed  several  years  at  Venice, 
honoured  by  the  doge  and  the  principal  senators,  and  now 
and  then  making  excursions  to  Padua,  Milan,  and  Pavia, 
to  visit  his  friends  the  Carrara  and  Galeazzo  Visconti.  In 
1368  he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Galeazzo's  daughter 
Violanle  with  Prince  Lionel  of  England.  From  Milan  he 
returned  to  Padua,  where  he  received  a  pressing  invitation 
from  Pope  Urban  V.,  who  had  fixed  bis  residence  at  Rome, 
and  who  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  Petrarca 
had  a  great  esteem  for  Urban's  character ;  and  he  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  his  age  and  his  infirmities,  on  a 
journey  to  Rome ;  but,  on  arriving  at  Ferrara,  his  strength 
fulled  him ;  he  fell  into  a  swoon*  and  remained  for  thirty 
hours  apparently  dead.  Nicholas  d  Este,  lord  of  Ferrara, 
and  his  brother  Hu^o,  took  the  greatest  care  of  him,  and 
he  was  restored  to  lite ;  but  the  physicians  declared  that  he 
was  unable  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  he  was  taken  back  to 
Padua  in  a  boat.  Petrarca  had  been  long  subject  to  pal* 
pitations  and  epileptic  fits,  the  consequence  of  his  too  great 
application  to  study.  From  Padua  he  removed,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1370,  to  Arqui,  a  pleasant  village  in  the  Euganean 
Hills,  where  he  enjoyed  a  pure  air  and  retirement.  He 
built  a  house  there,  and  planted  a  garden  and  orchard: 
this  is  the  only  residence  of  the  numerous  houses  which  he 
had  at  Parma,  Padua,  Venice,  Milan,  Vaucluse,  and  other 
places,  which  still  remains,  and  is  shown  to  travellers.  In 
this  retirement  he  resumed  his  studies  with  fresh  zeal. 
Among  other  things,  he  wrote  his  book  '  De  sui  ipsius  et 
multorum  aliorum  Ignorautia,'  intended  as  a  rebuke  to 
certain  Venetian  freethinkers  who,  inflated  with  the  learn- 
ing which  they  had  gathered  from  Averroes'  *  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle,'  of  which  a  Latin  translation  had  spread  into 
Italy,  sneered  at  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  at 
the  Scriptures  in  general.  Four  of  these  young  men  had 
sought  the  society  of  Petrarca  while  he  resided  at  Venice, 
and  be  was  at  first  highly  pleased  with  them ;  they  were  ac- 
complished and  witty,  and  fond  of  study.  But  this  sympa- 
thy did  not  last  long.  Petrarca  had  no  blind  veneration  for 
Aristotle,  and  still  less  for  Averroes ;  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  moreover  he  had  no  great  bias  for  natural 
history,  in  which  his  visitors  were  skilled,  and  he  used  to 
observe  to  them  that  it  was  of  greater  importance  to  'investi- 
gate the  nature  of  man  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
fishes.'  The  four  admirers  of  Aristotle  were  scaudalisefl  at 
his  own  freethinking  concerning  their  oracle,  and  they  held 
a  kind  of  jury  among  them  to  decide  upon  the  true  merits 
of  Petrarca.  The  verdict  was,  that  Petrarca  was  a  good  kind 
of  a  man,  but  destitute  of  real  learning, '  Bonus  vir,  sine 
literis.'  This  judgment  spread  about  Venice,  and  made  a  great 
noise.  Petrarca  at  first  laughed  at  it,  but  his  friends  took 
up  the  business  seriously,  and  urged  him  to  defend  himself, 
which  he  did  in  his  retirement  at  Arqu^,  by  the  book 
already  noticed.  In  this  work  he  acknowledges  his  own 
ignorance,  but  at  the  same  time  he  exposes  the  ignorance 
of  his  antagonists.  With  regard  to  Aristotle  he  says  what 
others  have  said  after  him,  that '  he  was  a  great  and  powerful 
mind,  who  knew  many  things,  but  was  ignorant  of  many 
more.'  As  for  Averroes,  who  discarded  all  revelation,  and 
denied  the  immortality  or  rather  the  individuality  of  the 
human  soul,  Petrarca  urged  his  friend  Father  Marsili  of 
Florence  to  refuto  his  tenets.  {Eptstolee  sine  Titulo,  the 
last  epistle.)  But  the  tenets  of  Averroes  took  root  at  Venice 
and  at  Padua,  where  many  professors,  down  to  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  among  others  Urbane  of  Bologna,  Nicola  Vernia, 
Agostino  Niso,  Alessandro  Achilfini,  Pomponacio,  and 
others,  professed  them,  and  commented  on  the  works  of  the 
Arabian  phUosopher.  It  has  even  been  said  that  Poliziano, 
Berobo,  and  others  of  the  distinguished  men  who  gathered 
round  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  and  bis  son  Leo  X.  entertained 
similar  opinions. 

The  air  of  the  Euganean  hills  did  not  prove  sufficient  to 
restore  Petrarca  to  health.  His  physician  Dondi  told  him 
that  his  diet  was  too  cold ;  that  he  ought  not  to  drink 
water,  nor  eat  fruit  and  raw  vegetables,  nor  fast,  as  he 
often  did.    But  Petrarca  had  no  faith  in  medicine.    He 


absolutely  wrote  four  books  of  invectives  against  physicians 
He  valued  Dondi,  not  as  a  physician  but  as  a  philosopher 
and  he  used  to  tell  him  so,  but  Dondi  still  remained  attached 
to  him.  The  news  of  Urban  V.'s  return  to  Avignon,  and  of 
his  subsequent  death,  caused  much  grief  to  Petrarca,  who 
had  a  great  esteem  for  that  pontiff.  His  successor  Gregory 
XL,  to  whom  he  was  also  personally  known,  wrote  to  Pe- 
trarca, a.d.  1371,.  a  most  kind  letter  inviting  him  to  his 
court.  But  Petrarca  was  unable  to  move.  He  was  often 
seized  with  fits,  and  sometimes  given  up  for  dead.  He  wrote 
to  Francisco  Bruni,  the  Apostolic  secretary,  that  'he  should 
not  ask  the  pope  for  anything,  but  that  if  his  Holiness  chose 
to  bestow  on  him  a  living  without  cure  of  souls,  for  he  had 
enough  to  take  care  of  his  own  soul,  to  make  his  old  ago 
more  comfortable,  he  should  feel  grateful,  though  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  long  for  this  world,  for  he  was  waning  away 
to  a  shadow.  He  was  not  in  want ;  he  kept  two  hones,  and 
generally  five  or  six  amanuenses,  though  only  three  at  the 
present  moment,  because  he  could  find  no  more.  He  could 
have  more  easily  obtained  painters  than  transcribers.  Al- 
though  he  would  prefer  to  take  his  meals  alone,  or  with  the 
village  priest,  he  was  generally  besieged  by  a  host  of  visilois 
or  self  invited  guests,  and  he  must  not  behave  to  them  as  a 
miser.  He  wanted  to  build  a  small  oratory  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  he  must  sell  or  pledge  his  books  for  the  purpoi>e.' 
( Fariarum  Epistolarum,  the  43rd.)  Some  months  after 
(January,  1372),  writing  from  Padua  to  his  old  college 
friend  Matthew,  archdeacon  of  Li^e,  he  says,  *  I  have  been 
infirm  these  two  years,  being  given  up  several  times,  but 
still  live.  I  have  been  for  some  time  at  Venice,  and  now 
I  am  at  Padua,  performing  my  functions  of  canon.  I  am 
happy  in  having  left  Venice,  on  account  of  this  war  between 
the  republic  and  the  lord  of  Padua.  At  Venice  I  should 
have  been  an  object  of  suspicion,  whilst  here  I  am  cherished. 
I  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  country ;  I  read, 
I  think,  I  write;  this  is  my  existence,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  my  youth.  It  i^  astonishing  that  having  studied  so  long, 
I  have  learnt  so  little.  I  hate  no  one,  I  envy  no  one.  In 
the  first  season  of  my  life,  a  time  full  of  error  and  presump- 
tion, I  despised  everybody  but  myself;  in  a  more  mature 
age  I  despised  myself  alone ;  in  my  old  age  I  despise  almost 
everybody,  and  myself  most.  .  .  .  Not  to  conceal  anything 
from  you,  I  have  had  repeated  invitations  from  the  pope,  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  emperor,  but  I  have  declined  them, 
preferring  my  liberty  to  all.' 

In  September,  1373,  peace  was  made  between  Venice 
and  Francis  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions was  that  the  latter  should  send  his  son  to  Venice  to 
ask  pardon  and  swear  fidelity  to  tbe  republic.  The  lord  of 
Padua  begged  Petrarca  to  accompany  his  son.  Petrarca 
appeared  before  the  senate,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  on 
the  occasion,  which  was  much  applauded.  After  his  return 
to  Padua  he  wrote  his  book,  *  De  Republica  optima  adminia- 
tranda,*  which  he  dedicated  to  bis  patron  and  friend  Francis 
ofCarraia. 

The  following  year  his  health  grew  worse ;  a  slow  fever 
consumed  his  frame.  He  went  as  usual  to  Arqui  for  the 
summer.  On  the  morning  of  tbe  16th  of  July,  one  of  the 
servants  entered  his  library  and  found  him  sittmg  motion- 
less, with  his  head  leaning  on  a  book.  As  he  was  often  for 
whole  hours  in  that  attitude,  the  people  of  the  house  at  first 
took  no  notice  of  it,  but  they  soon  perceived  that  their 
master  was  quite  dead.  The  news  of  his  death  soon  reached 
Padua.  Francis  of  Carrara,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobi- 
lity of  Padua,  the  bishop  and  chapter,  and  most  of  the 
clergy  repaired  to  Arqu&  to  attend  the  funeral.  Sixteen 
doctors  of  the  university  bore  bis  remains  to  the  parish 
church  of  Arqu^,  where  his  body  was  interred  in  a  chapel 
which  Petrarca  had  built  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Francesco  da  Brossano,  bis  son-iu-law,  raised  him  a  marble 
monument  supported  by  four  columns;  and  in  1667 his  bust 
in  bronze  was  placed  above  it.  On  one  of  the  columns  the 
following  distich  was  engraved : — 

IiiTcni  requiem ;  ftpea  et  ftniaM  vnlela; 
Mil  mihi  Tobiseum  act.  lodiia  nunc  altoc. 

Petrarca  had  had  two  natural  children,  a  sun  and  a 
daughter.  The  son  died  before  his  father.  Thedaughter, 
Tullia,  married,  iu  her  futher*s  lifetime,  Francesco  da 
Brossano,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  whom  Petrarca  made  his 
heir.  He  left  legacies  to  various  friends,  and  among  others 
to  Boccaccio,  who  did  not  survive  him  long.  The  portraits 
of  Petrarca  are  numerous,  but  they  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther; that  which  it  considered  the  most  authcntie  is  at 
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Padua,  In  the  Episcopal  palace,  above  the  door  of  the 
.ibrarj.  It  is  a  fresco  painting,  Tirhich  was  cut  out  of  the 
wall  of  the  house  of  Petrarca  at  Padua,  when  it  was  pulled 
down  in  1581.  (Val6ry,  Voyages  Litthairei.)  An  en- 
^avtn<y  of  it  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  handsome  edition  of 
Petrarca's  rerses  by  Marsand. 

The  works  of  Petrarca  are  of  three  kinds:  1,  his  Italian 
poetry,  chiefly  concerning  Laura  ;  2.  his  I^tin  poetry;  3, his 
Latin  prose.     His  Italian  poetry,  called  'II  Canzoniere,*  or 
*Rimc  di  Petrarca,*  consists  ofaboyeSUO  sonnets,  about  fifty 
ranzoni,  and  three  short  poems,  in  terza  rima,  styled '  Trionfo 
d'Amore/'Trionfo  della  Morte,'  and  'Trionfo  della  Fama.' 
Petrarca's  '  Canzoniere'  has  gone  through  more  than  three 
hundred  editions,  with  and  without  notes  and  commentaries. 
The  best  is  that  edited  by  Professor  Marsand,  2  vols.  4to., 
Padua,  l819-'20,  with  a  biography  of  Petrarca,  extracted 
from  bis  own  works.    The  character  of  his  poetry  is  well 
known.     Its  greatest  charm  consists  in  the  sweetness  of 
numbers,  *enhvened  by  a  variety,  a  rapidity,  and  a  glow 
w!iich  no  Italian  lyric  has  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree. 
The  power  of  preserving  and  at  the  same  time  of  diversifying 
the  rhythm  belongs  to  him  alone;  his  melody  is  perpetual, 
and  yet  never  wearies  the  ear.    His  canzoni  (a  species  of 
con](>osition  partakmg  of  the  ode  and  the  elegy,  the  cnaractejr 
and  form  of  which  are  exclusively  Italian)  contain  stanzas 
sometimes  of  twenty  lines.    He  has  placed  the  cadences 
howeter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  voice  to  rest  at  the 
end  of  every  three  or  four  verses,  and  has  fixed  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  rhyme  and  the  same  musical  pauses  at 
intervals  sufficiently  long  to  avoid  monotony,  though  suffi- 
ciently short  to  preserve  harmony.    It  is  not  difficult  there- 
fure  to  give  creait  to  his  biographer,  Filippo  Villani,  when 
he  assures  us  **  that  the  musical  modulation  of  the  verses 
which  Petrarch  addressed  to  Laura  flowed  so  melodiously, 
that  even  the  most  grave  could  not  refrain  from  repeating 
them.     Petrarch  poured  forth  his  verses  to  the  sound  of  his 
lute,  which  he  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  a  friend ;  and  his 
voice  was  sweet,  tiexible,  and  of  threat  compass."  '    (Foscolo, 
EsBojys  on  Pletrarch,  *  On  the  Poetry  of  Petrarch.*)    That 
in  Petrarca's  sonnets  there  is  too  much  ornament,  that  he 
indulg^es  too  much  in  metaphors,  that  his  antitheses  are 
often  forced,  and  his   hyperboles  almost  puerile,  all  this 
is  true;   and  yet  there  is  ito  much  delicacy  and  truth  in 
bis  descriptions  of  the  passion  of  love  and  of  its  thousand 
affecting  accessories  which  he  brings  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  that  he  awakens  many  associations  and  recol- 
lections in  every  heart,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  great  secret 
of  the  charm  of  his  poetry,  notwithstanding  its  perpetual 
ezotism.     There  is  much  to  choose  among  his  sonnets,  many 
of  which,  especially  those  which  he  wrote  after  Laura's 
death,  are  far  superior  to  the  rest  in  loftiness  of  thought 
and  expression.     lie  borrowed  little  from  the  Latin  poets, 
and  much  from  the  Troubadours  ;  but  his  finest  imitations 
are  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.    He  improved  the  ma* 
tcrials  in  which  the  Italian  language  already  abounded,  and 
he  gave  to  that  language  new  grace  and  freshness.  No  term 
vhich  he  has  employed  has  become  obsolete,  and  all  his 
phrases  may  be  and  still  are  used  in  the  written  languap^e. 
Far  inferior  to  Dante  in  invention,  depth  of  thought,  and 
in  boldness  of  imagery,  Petrarca  is  superior  to  him  in 
soAness  and  melody.     Dante  was  a  universal  poet;    he 
describes  all  passions,  all  actions ;  Petrarca  paints  only  one 
passion,  but  be  paints  it  exquisitely.     Dante  nerves  our 
hearts  against  adversity  and  oppression ;  Petrarca  wraps  us 
in  soft  melancholy,  and  leads  us  to  indulge  in  the  error  of 
depending  upon  the  afiections  of  others,  and  his  poetry, 
chaste  though  it  be,  is  apt  to  have  an  enervating  induence 
on  the  minds  of  youth.    At  a  more  mature  age,  when  man 
is  sobered  by  experience,  Petrarca's  poetry  produces  a  sooth - 
in;^  effect,  and,  by  its  frequent  recurrence  to  the  transitoriness 
of  worldly  objects,  may  even  have  a  beneficial  moral  influence. 
There  are  some  of  bis  canzoni  which  soar  higher  than  the 
re<t  in  their  lyric  llight,  especially  the  one  which  begins 
*  Italia  mia,*  and  which  has  been  often  quoted ;  and  another 
which  he  wrote  in  13.33,  when  a  new  crusade  was  in  con- 
templation.    His  beautiful  canzone,  or  *  Ode  to  the  Virgin,* 
with  which  he  closes  his  poetry  about  Laura,  is  also  greatly 
admired  for  its  sublimity  and  pathos. 

Petrarca's  Latin  poetry  consists,  1,  of  the  '  Africa,'  an  epic 
on  the  exploits  of  Scipio  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a  dull 
sort  of  poem,  with  some  fine  passages:  it  was  however  much 
aclmireu  at  the  time;  2,  Epistles,  in  verse,  addressed  to 
several  popes,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  their  return  to 


Rome,  and  also  to  several  friends ;  3,  Eclogues  or  Bueolict* 
which  are  acknowledged  by  himself  to  be  allegorical,  and 
were  in  fact,  like  Boccaccio's  eclogues,  satires  against  the 
powerful  of  his  time,  and  especially  against  the  Papal  court 
of  Avignon. 

Ginguen^,  in  his '  Histoire  Litt^raire,'  and  others,  have  en* 
deavourcd  to  find  the  key  to  these  allegories.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  eclogues  are  evidently  directed  against  Clement  VL, 
and  the  twelfth,  entitled  '  Conflietatio,'  has  also  some  violent 
invectives  against  the  Papal  court.  This  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  strange  surmises,  as  if  Petrarca  were  a  secret 
heretic,  an  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  belonging  to  some 
supposed  secret  society.  We  know  from  Petrarca's  own 
letters,  especially  those  styled '  sine  titulo,'  that  he  spoke  very 
plainly  to  his  friends  concerning  the  disorders  ana  vices  of 
the  Papal  court,  which  he  call^  the  modern  Babylon,  the 
Babylon  of  the  west.  He  savs  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sold 
every  day  for  gold,  and  that  his  temple  was  made  a  den  of 
thieves ;  but  we  also  evidently  see  that  in  all  these  invectives 
he  spoke  of  the  discipline  of  the  Chureh,  or  rather  of  the 
abuses  of  that  discipline,  and  not  of  the  dogmas,  things  which 
have  been  often  confounded,  both  by  the  advocates  and  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Petrarca,  like  many  other  observing  men 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  century,  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
enormous  abuses  existing  in  the  Church ;  but  their  indigna- 
tion was  poured  out  against  the  individuals  who  fostered 
those  abuses,  and  they  never  thought  of  attacking  the  fabric 
itself.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Italy.  There  might 
be  in  that  country  secret  unbelievers  and  scoffers  at  revela- 
tion, but  there  were  no  heretics.  There  were  many  who 
openly  charged  the  pope  and  his  court  with  heinous  crimes^ 
but  who  at  the  same  time  felt  a  sort  of  loathing  at  the  very 
name  of  heretic  or  schismatic.  The  influence  of  traditional 
veneration  for  the  authoritv  of  the  Church,  the  persuasion 
of  its  infallibility,  remained,  although  divested  of  all  devo- 
tion, of  all  enthusiasm,  of  all  respect  even  for  the  person  of 
the  head  of  that  Church. 

Petrarca  was  not  a  man  of  extremes:  his  dislike  of  the 
Papal  court  of  Avignon  originated  in  two  feelings,  one  of 
honest  indignation  against  its  corruptions,  and  another  of 
national  or  rather  classical  attachment  to  Rome,  which 
made  him  urse  with  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  the 
return  of  the  bead  of  the  Church  to  a  residence  in  that 
city.  When  he  spoke  of  Babylon,  he  alluded  to  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  which  he  compared  the  residence 
of  the  popes  at  Aviffnon.  Of  several  popes,  such  as  Urban 
VI.  and  Gregory  XL,  he  speaks  in  nis  letters  with  great 
respect  and  personal  attachment.  He  went  to  Rome 
expressly  to  attend  the  jubilee  of  1350,  and,  as  he  states 
in  his  letters  to  Boccaccio  {EpistoUe  Familiarei),  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  the  plenary  indulgence,  and  '  with  a  firm 
resolve  of  putting  an  end  to  his  career  of  sin.'  He  had  an 
accident  on  the  road,  which  made  him  lame,  and  which  he 
said  was  a  salutary  punishment  for  his  sins.  He  gives  some 
account  of  that  jubilee,  and  of  the  vast  number  of  pilgrims 
who  resorted  to  Rome  on  the  occasion.  After  having  visited 
the  churches  and  performed  his  devotions,  he  wrote  that 
'  he  had  now  become  free  from  the  plague  of  concupiscence, 
which  had  tormented  him  till  then,  and  that  in  looking 
back  to  his  past  life,  he  shuddered  with  shame.*  {EpiitoltB 
Seniles,  viii.  1.)  So  much  for  those  who  would  persuade 
us  that  Petrarca  was  a  concealed  heretic.  His  hostility  was 
local  and  personal;  it  was  directed  against  Avignon,  and 
not  against  Rome ;  against  the  corrupt  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  not  against  the  Church  itself.  Petrarca  however, 
although  religiously  disposed,  was  far  from  superstitious. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  age  who  spurned  astrology, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  cardinal  had  nearly  persuaded 
Pope  Innocent  VI.  that  he  was  a  magician,  because  he  was 
familiar  with  strange  books,  a  very  serious  charge  in  those 
times.  Petrarca's  letter  of  advice  to  Boccaccio,  when  he 
thought  of  turning  monk,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  sound 
religion  and  good  sense. 

The  Latin  Epistles  of  Petrafca  are  the  most  important  of 
his  prose  writings.  We  have  no  Italian  prose  of  bis  except 
two  or  three  letters  to  James  Colonna,  the  autographs  of 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Holland,  and  which 
show  that  he  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  in 
that  language.  Petrarca's  Epistles  are  very  numoous ;  they 
embrace  a  stormy  and  con  fussed  period  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, for  the  history  of  which  many  of  them  afford  ample 
ana  trustworthy  materials.  Petrarca  was  one  of  the  earhest 
and  most  enlightened  travellers  of  modern  Europe;  be 
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an  eye-witness  of  many  important  events ;  lie  corresponded 
with  kings,  emperors,  popes,  statesmen,  and  men  of  learn- 
ing. His  Letters  have  not  been  suificienlly  noticed  by 
historians:  many  of  them  are  scattered  MSS.  in  various 
libraries,  and  we  have  no  complete  edition  of  them  arranged 
in  order  of  time.  Those  which  have  been  published  are 
classed  ns  follows: — 1,  *  E pistole  de  Rebus  Familiaribud/ 
in  viii.  books ;  2,  '  De  Rebus  Senilibus,'  written  in  Pe- 
trarca's  old^'age,  in  xvi.  books;  3,  one  book  'Ad  Viros 
quosdam  ex  Veteribus  lilustriores ;'  these  epistles  are  ad- 
dressed to  various  historical  characters  of  antiquity ;  4,  one 
book  *  Variarum  Epistolarum  ;*  5,  one  book  *£pistolarum 
sineTitulo.'  To  this  last  book  Petrarca  had  prefixed  a 
curious  preface,  in  which  he  says,  '  that  well  knowing  truth 
to  be  odious  to  the  world,  especially  in  times  of  corruption, 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  writing  the  Bucolics  in  an 
ambiguous  kind  of  style,  in  order  that  their  real  sense  might 
be  understood  only  by  the  few,  and  that  for  a  similar  consi- 
deration he  now  has  collected  in  one  separate  book  certain 
letters  written  to  several  friends  at  various  times  and  upon 
different  occasions,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  scat- 
tered through  the  body  of  his  correspondence,  and  be  the 
means  of  having  the  whole  condemned.  Those  who  wished 
to  read  them  would  thus  know  where  to  find  them,  and 
those  who  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  suopressed,  might 
exclude  them  from  the  rest  of  the  collection. 

Professor  Levati,  of  Milan,  has  composed  out  of  the 
Epistles  of  Petrarca  a  work  descriptive  of  the  manners  and 
history  of  his  age,  in  which  he  gives  copious  extracts  trans- 
lated into  Italian:  '  Viaggi  di  Francesco  Petrarca  in  Francia, 
in  Gerroania,  ed  in  Italia,*  5  vols.  8vo.,  Milan,  1820.  This 
work  was  severely  cnticised  in  the  *  Biblioteca  Italiana,* 
vol.  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  It  is  however  an  entertaining  book, 
containing  considerable  information  (oncoming  retrarca 
and  his  times  which  is  not  collected  in  any  other  work. 
Professor  Meneghelli,  of  Padua,  published  in  1818,  'Index 
F.  PetrarchsB  Epistolarum  qusd  cditsD  sunt,  et  quae  adhuc 
ioeditoo  ;*  but  his  list,  as  he  nimself  admits,  is  not  complete. 
Domenico  de'  Rossetti,  of  Trieste,  has  published  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  works  of  Petrarca,  their  various  editions, 
commentators,  &c.,  and  he  has  also  edited  a  biography  of 
Petrarca  by  his  friend  Boccaccio.  *  Serie  cronologica  di  edi- 
zioni  delle  Opere  di  Petrarca,'  Trieste.  1834. 

The  prose  works  of  Petrarca,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are :  1,  'De  Reroediis  utriusque  Fortunse,'  libri  ii. ; 
2,  '  De  Vita  Solitarifi,*  lib.  ii, ;  3,  'De  Otio  Religiosorum,' 
lib.  ii. ;  4,  '  Apologia  contra  Galium  ;*  5, '  De  OfTicio  et  Vir- 
tutibus  Imperatoris ;'  6,  *  Rerum  Memorandarum,*  libri  iv. 
In  this  work,  in  which  he  has  imitated  Valerius  Maximus, 
without  however  borrowing  from  him,  Petrarca  quotes  a 
vast  number  of  facts  from  antient  and  modern  historv,  each 
illustrative  of  some  principle  of  moral  philosophy ;  it  is  in 
fact  a  treatise  of  practical  ethics.  7,  '  De  vera  SapientiS,' 
being  dialogues  between  a  sophist  and  an  uneducated  man. 
8,  *De  Contemptu  Mundi,'  being  imaginary  dialogues  be- 
tween the  author  and  St.  Augustin.  Petrarca  had  studied 
the  Latin  fathers  attentively.  9, '  Vitarum  Virorum  illus- 
trium  Epitome.'  Another  and  ampler  work  of  Petrarca 
under  the  same  title,  of  which  the  one  just  mentioned  is 
only  an  abridgement,  has  remained  inedited,  but  an  imper- 
fect Italian  translationi  by  Donate  degli  Albanzoni,  was 
published  at  Venice,  in  1527.  (D.  de  Rossetti, /^/rarca, 
Giulio  Celso,  e  Boccaccio, illustrazioneBibiiologica^TrieHie, 
1828.)  10,  *De  Vita  Beatl'  11, 'De  Obedientia  ac  Fide 
Uxoria.'  12,  'Itinerarium  Syriacum.'  13,  Several  orations, 
*  De  Avaritifl  vitand*^,'  *  De  Libertate  capescendfl,'  &c.  Of 
his  Latin  style  the  following  judgment  is  given  by  an  Italian 
scholar:  *  In  modelling  his  style  upon  the  Roman  writers, 
he  was  unwilling  to  neglect  entirely  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  whose  phraseology  was  more  appropriate  to  his 
subjects ;  and  the  public  affairs  being,  at  that  period,  trans- 
acted in  Latin,  he  could  not  always  reject  many  of  those 
expressions  which,  although  originatmg  from  barbarous 
ages,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  were  the  more  intelligible  to  his  readers.  In  sacri- 
ficing gravity  he  gained  freedom,  fluency,  and  warmth; 
and  his  prose,  though  not  a  model  for  imitation,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  imitators,  because  it  is  original  and  his  own.' 
(Foscolo  '  On  the  Poetry  of  Petrarch.')  Petrarca's  'Opera 
Omnia'  were  published  at  Basle,  in  1581,  2  vols,  folio. 
Biographies  of  Petrarca  have  been  written  by  Villani,  Ver- 
gerio,  Tomasini.  Leonardo  Arelino,  and  many  others:  the 
best  are^Baldeili  *  Del  Petrarca  e  deile  sue  Opere/  2  vols. 


Svo. ;  *  M^moireB  pour  la  Vie  de  Pelrarque»  avee  dra 
justificatives,'  3  vols.    4to.,  Amsterdam,    1746;    Foscolo, 

*  Essays  on  Petrarch.' 

PETRELS,  the  English  name  for  the  ProcellariiUp,  a 
family  of  oceanic  birds,  well  known  to  the  seaman  when  far 
from  the  land,  and  with  which  his  superstition  was  once 
more  busy  than  it  is  now;  but  even  at  the  present  day 
they  are  not  unfrequently  regarded  as  ominous,  and  many  a 
hard-a- weather  old  quarter-master  still  looks  upon  Mother 
Carey* s  Chickens  as  the  harbingers  of  a  storm. 

Though  zoologists  have  differed  as  to  the  genera  to  be 
included  in  this  extraordinary  group,  they  have  been  pretty 
well  agreed  as  to  the  forms  which  should  be  congregated 
in  It. 

The  genus  Procellaria  of  Linnsus  was  formed  by  that 
great  zoologist  for  the  Petrels^  and  it  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by.  his  genus  Diomedea  (Albatrosses),  between  which 
and  the  PetreU  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  both 
in  their  structure  and  their  pelagic  habits.  In  the  article 
Larid.9s,  to  which  family  so  many  ornithologists  have 
referred  the  PetreU^  will  be  found  the  opinions  of  moat  of 
the  leading  writers  who  had  then  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject.* 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Geographical  and  Cwnpara- 
five  List,  1838)  makes  the  Proceliaridiff  ihe  thirty-fuurtb 
family  of  the  birds,  and  places  them  between  the  Laridof 
and  the  Colymbidee,  The  Prince's  ProcellaridiP  (European 
and  American  only)  consist  of  the  genera  Diomedea,  Prth 
cellaria,  Piiffiniis,  and  Thalassidroma. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  {List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  1840) 
makes  the  Diomedeino!  the  first  subfamily  of  the  Laridrr. 
This  subfamily  comprehends  the  genera  Peleeanoides^  Puf- 
finus,  Daption,  Thalassidroma,  IVageUue^'Y  Procellaria^ 
Diomedea,  and  Prion. 

M.  Temminck,  in  his  'Manuel'  (2nd  part,  1820),  arranges 
all  the  Petrels  under  the  generic  name  Procellaria,  Linn., 
but  divides  them  into  the  fullowmg  sections* — 

1. 
Petrel  properly  so  called. 
Procellaria  glacialis, 

2. 
Procellarice  Puffinus,  Anglorum,  and  obscura, 

3. 
Swallow-like  Petrels  (Petrels        ondelles). 
ProcellariiB  Pelagica  and  Leachii. 
In  the  4th  part  of  his  '  Manuel'  (1840),  M.  Temminck 
admits  the  genera  Ihvcellaria,  Puffinus,  and  Thalassidroma. 

Pelecanoides.    (LacupSde.) 

This  is  the  genus  Haladronia  of  Illiger,  and  the  genus 
Puffmuria  of  Lesson. 

The  last-mftned  author  states  that  his  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  ecneric  name  of  the  only  species  which  serves  as  the 
type  of  tnis  genus  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self as  to  what  is  really  the  genus  Pelecanoides  of  J^c^p&de, 
or  Haladroma  of  Illiger.  Some  strong  tihades  of  difference, 
he  observes,  appeared  to  exist  between  the  characters  given 
by  these  authors  and  those  which  he  cites,  and  he  further 
says  that  he  has  seen  nothing  of  the  small  membranous  and 
dilatable  pouch,  which  ought  to  exist  under  the  lower  man- 
dible. The  sole  species  above  alluded  to  he  records  as 
Puffinmia  Garnoti,  Less.  {ZooL  de  la  Coq.,  pi.  46 ;  ProceS- 
laHa  urinatrix,  Gmel.  ?) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  gives  Procellaria,  Gm..  Haladroma^  111., 
and  Pufflnuria,  Less.,  as  synonyms  of  Pelecano'ides ;  and 
refers,  without  a  query,  to  P.  Urinatrix,  Gm.  (Forst.,  Draw,, 
t.  88 — from  which  our  cut  is  taken)  as  the  species. 

Generic  Character, — Bill  enlarged,  composied  of  many 
pieces  soldered  together,  the  edges  bmooth  and  re  entering; 
the  upper  demi-bill  composed  of  two  pieces,  furnished  with 
feather^  at  the  base  up  to  the  nostrils,  which  arc  very  open, 
forming  an  oval  circle,  the  aperture  of  which  is  above, 
sepaiated  one  from  the  other  by  a  simple  internal  partition ; 
this  partition  supports  a  slight  led^e  which  divides  each 
nasal  fossa  in  half;  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  upper  demi- 
bill  goes  beyond  the  lower  mandible,  and  terminates  at  the 
contraction  of  the  bill,  which  is  narrow,  convex,  very  much 
cur\'ed,  and  very  robust.  The  lower  mandible  is  formed 
equally  of  two  soldered  pieces ;  that  of  the  edge  is  narrow, 
inserted  in  the  upper  demi-bill ;  that  below  is  formed  by 

*  Id  the  arlicte  Lajlidx,  vol.  xilt.,  p.  333,  right^luuid  eolomOi  last  tf  from  the 
top.  for '  Hrrou4«UM,*  read*  Hinmdclto*.* 

^  Set  po»l.  p.  46i  . 
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Ivobranehe*.  tligbtly  connx,  lepanted  oulwmrda,  vhere  the 
rp*c«  is  filled  by  ■  very  inull  and  nther  indistinct  naked 
skiD ;  (he  citrcinilv  ot  tbe  mandible  is  convex  en  the  edges, 
concave  below,  and  sharp.  First  and  Kcond  qralit,  which 
are  the  longest,  equal ;  third  and  fourth  nlher  shorter. 
Tail  small,  nearly  equal,  pointed,  formed  of  twelve  fealben. 
Turn'  moderate,  weak,  furnished  with  amalt  areolated  icu- 
lella ;  ibree  anturior  toes  enveloned  in  an  entire  membrane ; 
liind-too  wanting.     (Less.) 

M.  Gainot  describes  the  sole  species  above  noticed,  at 
followi '.— Siie  of  the  Blue  I^lrel,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
bill  to  the  tail,  B}  inches.  The  plumage  has  no  brilliancy  ; 
■  blackish- brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  Klued  with 
ft  lilight  lint  of  blue  and  a  iustrous  white  on  all  the  fore- 

Eita  of  the  body  are  the  two  coloura  which  it  presents. 
neath  the  wings,  as  well  aa  on  the  itidea,  the  hue  is  greyish- 


bul  differs  from  that  genus  in  the  aperture  of  the  noatnls, 
which  ia  turned  upwaiils  in  the  form  of  a  heart  on  a  playing 
card;  a  partition  separates  the  two  nasal  conduits:  Ihe 
colour  is  black ;  the  palmated  feet,  which  want  Ihe  hind- 
tue.  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  are  placed  very  near  the  tail, 
which  ia  intermediate  between  that  of  Ihe  Petreli  and  the 
Grtbe*.  The  eye,  which  it  situaled  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  commissure  of  the  mandibles,  has  Ihe  iris  of  ared- 
bfuwn.     Tolal  length  8  inches  6  line*. 

M.  Gariiot  further  describe*  the  tongue  as  elongated, 
thick,  and  dentilated  on  its  edges;  the  stomach  large  and 
occupying  neatly  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  measured 
from  the  eudiac  to  the  pyloric  oriSce  three  inches  and  some 
line*.  The  inleMine,  which  farm*  many  duplicalures,  or 
folds,  is  from  21  to  22  inches  long.  The  two  eaxa  are 
•carcely  perceptible.  The  stomach  was  full  of  an  oily  grey 
matter,  and  iis  internal  surfara  was  covered  wilh  mu- 
ruui  fullicle* :  the  very  small  giKiard  i*  composed  of  mus- 
cular flbrei  united  by  aoellular  lisBue  not  of  a  close  texture. 
The  liver,  which  hsa  not  much  volume,  is  divided  into  two 
parta.  The  ipleen  is  very  small.  The  pancreas  ia  but 
little  developad.  The  testicles  were  rounded,  yellow,  and  of 
ibe  sue  of  peas.  The  larynx,  which  ia  throe  inches  long, 
Jus  no  partition  in  the  lower  portion,  whence  M.  Garnot 
conclude*  that  there  is  no  lower  larynx ;  two  muscles  are 
there  Bxed.     The  heart  ia  small. 

Locaiily  and  //u&'tf.— This  vpecies  is  found  in  great  Hocks 
along  tlie  cuasl  of  Peru,  flying  modetalely  well  in  a  precipi- 
tous manner,  and  skimming  llie  sea.  but  it  prefers  repose  on 
the  surface,  and  dives  very  frequently,  like  the  Grebes, 
doubtless  for  Ihe  purpose  of  capturmg  the  small  B*h 
wliicb  form  its  food.  M.  Garnot  think*  that  it  is  interme- 
diate between  the  Petrrtt,  whose  bill  and  feet  it  very  nearly 
possesses,  nnd  Ibe  Grebei,  whose  port  and  habit  of  diving  it 
baa :  and  hence  he  proposes  for  it  tlie  name  of  the  Grebe- 
Petrel.  The  parts  belween  Sangalkn  and  Lima  are  the 
lucaliiies  mentioned  by  M.  Garnot 


Mr.  Darwin  notices  Pvjprturia  Brerardii  as  one  more 
narople  of  thoie  extraordinary  cases  of  a  bird  evidently  be- 
longing to  one  well-marked  family,  yet  both  in  it*  habit* 
aod  stnioturo  allied  to  a  veir  diitinct  tribe.  '  This  bird 
never  leave*  the  quiet  inland  soundii,'  says  Mr,  Darwin  ; 
■  when  disturbed,  it  dives  to  a  distance,  and  on  coming  to 
the  surfbce  with  the  name  movement  takes  wing.  Afler 
(lying  Ibr  a  apace  in  a  direct  coon-e,  by  the  rapid  movement 
of  ita  short  wings,  it  drop*  a*  if  struck  dead,  and  then  dive* 
again.  The  form  of  the  beak  and  noslrils,  length  of  foot, 
snd  even  colouring  of  Ihe  plunfage,  show  that  this  bicd  is  a 
i*.  Ct  No.  1103. 


petrel ;  at  the  same  time,  it*  stiort  wingt  and  eoDsequtiit 
little  power  of  flight,  its  form  of  body  and  shape  of  tail,  ita 
bkbils  of  diving,  and  the  absence  of  a  hind  toe  to  its  fool, 
and  its  choice  ot  situation,  make  it  doubtful  whether  its 
relationship  is  not  equally  close  with  the  auks  as  with  the 
petrels.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
former,  when  seen  either  on  the  wing,  or  when  diving  and 
quietly  swimming  about  the  retired  channel*  of  Tierra  del 
Fueeo.'  t  Journal  and  Ranarlti.)  Prior  as  is  the  claim  of 
Ladpide's  generic  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  M. 
Lesson'*  designation  is  much  more  consonant  to  the  liabita 
of  the  bird. 

Pullinu*.  (Ray.) 
Generic  CAarocfcr.  — General  characters  those  of  the  true 
Petrels,  from  which  Pafflniu  is  diilinguished  by  the  bill 
being  longer,  by  Ihe  extremity  of  the  lower  mandible,  which 
follows  Ihe  curvature  of  the  upper,  and  by  the  tubular  nos- 
trils opening  not  by  a  common  aperture,  but  by  two  distinct 

This  U  the  genus  Thieltu*  of  Gloger,  Thaianidroma, 
Sw.,  and  Niciru.  Klug. 

Example,  Puffinia  Anglorum. 

Summit  of  the  head,  nape,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  generally,  the  wings,  the  tail,  the  thighs,  and  the  bar- 
dors  of  the  loH-er  lail-coverts,  of  a  lustrous  black;  all  llie 
lower  parts  of  a  pure  while;  Ihe  black  and  while  of  the 
sidej  of  the  neck  ore  in  demi-tints  which  produce  a  kind  of 
crescents;  bill  blackish-brown  ;  feet  and  toe*  brown,  mem- 
branes yellowiih.  Length  nearly  13  inches.  Male  and 
female.     (Teinminck.) 

In  the  4th  part  of  his  *  Manuel,'  M.  Temminek  observes 
that  the  natural  colour  of  the  feet  being  badly  indicated, 
he  give*  it  from  Grabs.  Tlie  trenchant  posterior  border  of 
the  tarsi  and  the  external  toe  are  deep  brown ;  Ihe  other 
parts  of  the  tarsus  are  flesh-coloured,  and  the  membrane* 
of  a  livid  tint  with  brown  streak*.     Iris  deep  biown. 

Young  qf  the  year.— All  the  lower  parts  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  ash- col  our. 

This  i*  the  /VocW/an'a  AfjRniuof  Brunnichand  lAiham, 
Puffinut  Arelieui  of  Faher,  Dsr  Nordiiche  und  EnglitcAe 
Sturmtaucker  of  Brehm,  Pttrel  Mankt  of  Tarominck,  Pirf- 
fin^en  fhnme  of  the  antient  British,  and  Sheancater  Petrel, 
Monks  Pujjin,  and  Manks  Shearwater  of  the  roodems. 

Localiliee;  Habits;  UlilHy  to  Man;  •$«.— Willughby 
says:—'  At  the  south  end  of  the  kle  of  Man  lie*  a litlle 
islet  divided  from  Man  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Calf 
of  Man,  on  which  are  no  habitations,  but  only  a  cottage  or 
two  lately  built.  Thi*  i*let  is  full  of  conie's,  which  the 
Puffins,  coming yeBr1y,diBlodge,  and  build  in  their  bucrougb*. 
They  lay  each  but  one  egg  before  they  sit,  like  the  Jiaxor- 
bill  and  GtM'U^m,  although  it  be  the  common  persuasion 
that  they  lay  two  at  a  time,  of  which  the  one  ia  always 
addle.  They  feed  their  young  ones  wondrous  fat.  The  old 
ones  early  in  the  morning,  at  break  of  day,  leave  their 
nests  and  young,  and  the  iaUnd  ilsctf,  and  spend  the  whole 
day  in  Sshing  in  the  sea,  never  returning  or  onceaelting 
foot  on  Ihe  island  before  evening  twilight ;  so  that  all  day 
the  island  is  so  quiet  and  atill  Ihim  all  noite,  as  if  there 
were  not  a  bird  about  it.  Whatever  flsh  or  other  food  they 
have  gotten  and  swallowed  in  the  day-lirae.  by  the  innate 
heat  or  proper  ferment  of  the  stomach  is  (as  they  say) 
changed  into  a  certain  oily  substance  (or  rather  chyle),  a 
good  part  whereof  in  the  nighi-limo  they  vomit  up  into  the 
mouths  of  their  young,  which,  being  therewith  nourished, 
grow  extraordinarily  far.  When  they  are  come  to  their  full 
growth,  they  who  are  intrusted  hy  the  lord  of  Ihe  island 
(ihe  earl  of  Darby)  draw  them  out  of  the  cony-holes ;  and 
that  they  may  the  more  readily  krtow  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  number  tbey  take,  they  cut  off  one  foot  and  reserve 
it,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  fable,  that  the  Puffins  aro 
single- footed.  They  usually  sell  them  for  about  ninepence 
tho  dozen,  a  very  cheap  rate.  They  say  their  flesh  is  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten  in  Lent,  being  for  the  taste  so  like  to 
Bsh.  We  are  told  that  they  breed  not  only  on  Ihe  Calf  of 
Man,  but  also  on  the  Scilly  Islands.  Notwithstanding  they 
are  »o1d  so  cheap,  yet  some  years  there  is  thirty  pounds 
made  of  the  young  Puffins  taken  inlheCalf  of  Man,  whence 
may  he  gathered  what  number  of  birds  breed  there.' 
Speaking  of  the  flesh,  tho  same  author  days,  that  from  its 
rlinary  fatness,  it  is  esteemed  unwholesome  meat, 
...  .  it  be  well  seasoned  with  salt.  Pennant  stales  Ihat 
Ihey  are  salted  and  barrelled,  and  when  they  are  boiled,  are 
eaten  with  potatoes.  He  further  says  that  tbey  quit  ibo 
Vol..  XVIIL— d 
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Ue  the  Utter  end  or  August  or  beginning  of  September ; 
■nd  tiota  accounts  tlicn  lately  received  riom  navigetors,  he 
oh«eTTe«  that  lie  has  reason  tu  imagine  ihst,  likellieSiurm- 
flncb,  they  are  ilia|iersed  over  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  says  it  iiibabita  also  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  it  makes 
iu  oe»t  in  holes  In  the  eerih  near  the  tibelves  of  the  rocks 
and  headlands ;  it  is,  he  sa}s.  called  there  the  Lt/re.  and  is 
much  valued,  bolh  on  account  of  its  servinj;  as  food  and 
fbr  its  feathers.  The  iiihabilaiits,  he  adds,  take  and  salt 
them  in  August  for  winter  provisiuns,  when  they  boil  them 
with  cabbage:  they  also  take  the  old  ones  in  March;  but 
they  arc  then  poor,  and  not  so  n-ell  tasted  as  the  young,  and 
he  makes  tbeir  RtA  appearance  to  be  in  Pebiuary. 

Mr.  Selhy  (Itluilrulions  of  Brilith  Omilkohgy),  who 
gives  Lyre,  Sheunraler,  anil  Scrabe  as  the  pruvincial  names 
of  the  bird,  remarks,  that  fiom  the  accounts  trant>milled  to 
ut  by  the  sulliors  above  quoled,  this  species  appears,  at  ihe 
time  I  hey  wrote,  to  ha^e  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Cair  of  Man;  but  from  the  information  which  Mr.  Selby 
obtained,  eonflrmcd  by  Ihe  testimony  of  Sit  VV.  Jardine  (who 
visileil  the  Ule  of  Man  a  few  years  ago  with  the  express 
view  of  ascertaining  this  and  some  other  points  connected 
with  orniihubgyl,  it  scemd  now  to  be  entirely  descried  by 
those  birds,  a  circumstance  in  all  probability  occasioned  by 
the  wanton  and  greedy  destruction  of  thtir  eggs  and  young. 
Mr.  Setby,  not  having  extended  bis  inquiries  to  the  Scilly 
Islands,  is  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  now  to  be  found  there ; 
but  he  states  that  it  is  slill  abundant  in  the  Orkneys,  where 
it  breeds  in  holes  scratched  in  the  earth  that  fllls  up  the  in- 
lersllces  uf  the  ruclu  and  bold  headlands,  and  is,  according 
to  Low,  the  main  ohjcet  of  nur>uit  with  the  Ruckmen.  who 
endanger  iheir  lives  in  climoing  the  most  awful  precipices 
for  the  ecgs  and  youn:(  of  water-fowl.  '  Like  the  rest  of 
the  genus,'  continues  Mr.  Selliy, '  this  bird  lays  but  one 
while  epg,  of  a  rounded  form,  buing  equally  obtuse  at  each 
end.  and  not  infeiior  in  size  to  that  oradumesiic  fowl.  Il 
arrives  at  its  breeding  station  in  February  or  March ;  and 
soon  afier  August,  when  its  young  is  able  to  fly,  deserU  it 
for  the  open  sea,  migrating,  as  the  winter  approadiei',  in  a 
Boutheily  direction  towardii  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  Medi- 
terranean, &c.  In  Britain  it  is  a Imml  entirely  cuuBncd  to 
the  weilern  coast,  being  of  very  rare  occurrence  on  tlie 
eaHiern,  where  I  have  only  met  with  one  individual,  which 
was  shot  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Fern  Islands.'  The 
same  author  thinks  that  Willughby  and  Pennant  are  mis* 
taken  in  attributing  the  stillness  observed  in  the  Calf  of  Man 
during  the  day  to  the  absence  of  the  birds  at  sea,  ihn  real 
cause,  in  Mr.  Selby's  opinion,  being  the  repose  of  the  birds 
in  their  burrows  to  prepare  for  their  activity  at  evening  twi- 
light and  morning  ^wn. 

Mr.  Gould  (Btrdi  n/ Europe)  remarks  that  it  is  evident 
Mr.  Selby  is  not  aware  that  Ihis  species  is,  during  the  sum- 
mer munihs,  nearly  as  abundant  on  ihc  coaiis  of  South 
Wales  as  it  formerly  was  in  ibe  Calf  of  Man.  Four  dozenb. 
apparently  captured  by  hand,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Gould  from 
this  lucalily,  with  an  intimation  that  he  could  have  as  many 
more.  Il  appeared  from  the  inforraalion  obtained  by  him, 
that  the  biias  visit  these  localities  for  tlie  purpose  of  incu- 
bation during  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  when  they  resort 
to  deserted  rabbit- burrows,  crevices  of  the  rocks,  &c,. »  herein 
Ihcy  deposit  tbeir  single  white  egg.  and  the  birds  then  fjll 
an  easy  prey  la  the  Bshermcn  and  others.  He  further  soys 
that  they  retire  southwards,  after  the  breeding  seabon,  even 
beyond  the  Mediterranean,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  temperature,  they  find  a  greater  supply  of  food. 
The  coasts  of  Norway  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he  adds, 
although  not  without  the  presence  of  this  species,  appear  to 
be  much  lusi  frequented  by  it  thaii  our  own  islands.  M. 
Tvmminck.  in  Ihc  2nd  part  of  his*  Manuel.' mentions  Ire- 
land* as  one  of  the  localities,  and  notes  the  species  as  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some 
voyagers,  but  not  in  the  Baltic,  and  rarely  on  Ihe  coasts  of 
Mutland  and  France.  In  the  4(h  part  of  the  same  work, 
be  stales  iliat  it  is  common  in  the  Feroe  Isles;  and  that  it 
migrates  in  more  or  less  considerable  numbers  along  our 
maritimo  coasts,  mentioning  it  as  rare  in  Iceland,  and  as 
not  visiting  the  coasts  of  Norway.  He  adila  that  it  is  oom- 
mon  on  Ibe  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  that  it  k  alao 
fiiund  in  the  south,  for  it  is  accidentallv  seen  in  the  medi- 
terranean.    He  rcceivud  an  individual   Killed  on   the  Bus- 

■  Tlif  CliMrMui  SVaniirr  IFixillarm  F'ffitf,  I.lno.)  It  Dvtn]  •sin 
lti>U  binl  l.y  Ml.  'rhumwun.  Il  uif  ukiu  In  Aii(uit.  1S39,  hy  •  bo)'  oho  kih 
It  K'.iiBMlue  Uiw.inU  nliule  u  ilw  bur  or  I  cliir  Dfir  Duiiijiinno.  wiinlv  i.| 
WiiirrliniJ.    Tlisf  iRIilltil  Wl»i><u  liy  Ihs  Ibheiiaeii.    {ttvl.  Frx,  OSJ.) 
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phorus,  and  another  firom  Ihe  Adriatic ;  the  only  dilTerenr* 
wad  in  the  slendcrness  of  ihe  bill  as  compared  with  noi  them 
specimens.  Mr.  Gould  figures  ihrce  species  in  his  great 
vavk  {Birds  of  Burojiei:  the  bird  above  dcsoribwd  ;  the 
Duiky  ShearUHiier  {Puffiniit  obtmirus) ;  and  the  Cinereout 
Shearwater  {Pufflnttg  cinereua),  Stephens.  With  regard  to 
the  Usi,  Mr.  Gould  remarks,  that  if  il  should  uhimaiely 
appear  that  the  bird  obtained  by  Mr.  Strickland  from  Ilic 
Tees  mouth,  and  cbumcierised  by  him  as  a  new  species 
under  the  name  of  Piiffinut  fidiginotut  {Zool.  Prae.,  \bJii, 
is  ideuiical  with  Ihe  young  of  Pufflniii  nnereut,  which  is 
by  no  means  unbkely.  and  if  a  bird  apparently  in  ibe 
ailull  plumage,  subsequently  obtained  by  the  same  gentle' 
man,  should  prove  to  be  the  adult  of  this  speities,  we  shall 
have,  with  the  sddiiion  of  a  specimen  obtained  by  Mr,  Sdby, 
three  examples  of  Itriiish-killed  specimens  of  this  genut. 
Mr.  Gould  further  obseiTea  wiih  lespect  to  the  specimens 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Strickland,  and  which  he  has  figtired, 
that  these  two  birds.  allhou!;h  agreeing  in  their  admeasure- 
ments wiih  each  other,  differ  slightly  from  a  specimen  of 
Puffinut  cinerem  sent  to  Mr.  Gould  byM.  Temminck  as  an 
uiidoubled  example  of  that  species,  Mr.  Strickland's  speri- 
mens  being  less  in  all  their  admeasurements;  and  Mr. 
Gould  adds,  that  if  he  could  have  discovered  any  differenre 
in  the  markings  of  their  plumage,  he  should  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  regarding  them  as  distinct:  as  it  is,  Mr.  Gould 
Dgures  Mr.  Strickland's  specimens,  a  voung  one  and  an 
adult,  as  Pa/pnus  cinvreui,  with  a  ?  M.  Tamrainok  refers 
to  Mr.  Gould's  figure  of  the  adult  for  Pitffinat  etnereut, 
without  any  mark  of  doubt. 

PuJIniu  cinereus,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  is  common 
to  Cape  Horn  and  Ihe  coast  of  Peru,  as  well  as  Burnpe.  and 
generally  frequents  the  inland  sounds.  '  I  do  not  think,' 
adds  Mr.  Darwin, '  I  ever  saw  so  many  birds  of  any  other 
sort  together,  as  I  once  saw  of  lhe:e  behind  the  island  of 
Chilue ;  hundreds  of  thousands  Hew  in  an  irregular  line  for 
several  hours  in  one  direction.  When  part  ot  tits  dock 
aetlted  on  the  water  the  surface  wa«  btacheiied,  and  a  Dorse 

Srocecded  from  them,  as  of  human  beings  talking  in  the 
islance.  At  thi^i  lime  the  water  was  in  parts  roloured  by 
clouds  of  small  crusiacea.  At  Port  Famine,  every  morning 
and  evening,  a  long  band  of  these  biiilB  cunlinucO'to  Dy 
wiih  extreme  rapidity  up  and  down  the  central  parts  of  the 
channel.  I  opened  the  stomach  of  one  (which  I  nhol  with 
some  difficulty,  for  they  were  very  wary),  and  it  contained 
a  small  flsh  and  seven  good  sized  prawn -hke  crabs.  {Journal 
and  Remarla.) 

Mr.  Gould  describes  a  species,  Piffflnur  Affinity  from  New 

South  Wales,     {Zonl.  Proc.,  1B37.)     It  is  closely  allied  to 

P.  obseurui,  but  somewhat  smaller. 

The  Shearwaters  generally  have  the  w 

and  Hy  rapidly,  skimming  over  the  wave- ,. 

up  small  fishes,  rrusticeans,  mullusks,  and  in  short  any 
msiiiie  animals  which  they  ran  masier.  White  thus  em- 
ployed lliey  approach  nearly  in  their  habits  to  ihe  true 
Petrels,  spurning  as  it  were  the  water  with  their  feet  I  which 
are  placed  far  backwards)  as  they  Hy,  and  using  ihcm  as  a 
support  while  they  snatch  up  their  prey.  They  siguiit  the 
""      '         '    ■     "  '      when  surprised  by  en   in- 


ings  well  developed 
uhcnce  they  pick 


We  now  arrive  at  the  true  PelreU.  wbiih  have  been 
divided  into  the  genera  Daption.  T/>a!as>idrorna,  WasellHt, 
ani  Proeel/aria.  Our  hmits  will  not  penoil  a  lengthened 
discussion  on  the  generic  distinction  of  each  of  ibese  sub- 
divisions, some  of  which  do  not  appear  to  uH  1o  deser%'e  mora 
than  sub^eneric  separation.  We  shall  llierofbre  proceed  to 
give  the  generic  cbaraclcr  of  TAo/ajtiifromii.  and  illuatnile 
the  group  an  far  as  our  means  will  permit,  b*  one  of  each 
of  the  furuis  above  Blluded  to. 


PET 

Gfnerie  Ckaracttr  of  nalatndroma.—BiU  ahorter  llii 
tho  bead,  murh  aomprei$ad  in  fiont  of  the  naul  theit 
with  Ihe  tip  of  the  upper  m*ndible  luddenlr  eurving  and 
booking  dovniTBrdi,  and  tliut  of  lbs  lower  ona  aligbtly 
au^uUted  and  ftilloiringlhe  eur*e  of  Ihe  uppar.  NottriU 
contained  in  one  tube  or  ihealh,  but  (bowing  tvo  diilinci 
orinoea  in  front.  Winet  long  and  ocuminste.  trtlb  tbe  lint 
qjill  ahotter  than  the  third,  tha  aecond  being  the  longeal 
TmI  aqnare  or  alighily  forked.  Lr-gt  having  the  larai  rather 
long  (nd  ileniler,  reticulaled.  Ftet  of  three  to«i  united  by 
a  tnembraae ;  hind  toe  repreiented  by  k  small  ilnigbt  de- 
pendeol  nail.    (Gould.) 
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The  BToup  ganerirall)'  aubdivided  ai  above,  or  ralher  the 
moiit  of  (hem.  have  been  regarded  as  the  indicalora  of  atorm 
and  tempeai.  Rapidly  apurning  the  biUowa  as  they  skim 
■long  llie  umluialiiig  waves,  they  are  ever  on  the  walch  for 
sba,t  tba  troubled  water  may  afler  to  them,  and  they  congre- 
gate in  tbe  mate  of  tbe  ua-going  ship  not  so  much  perhaps 
for  ahellcrai  Air  what  ii  turned  up  from  the  furrow  ploughed 
Ly  the  beel.  Mr.  O.  Bennett,  during  bia  loyage,  obstrved 
thai  the  Cape  Peirela,  AlbatroMes,  and  other  birdii  fullowed 
tlie  abip  during  tbe  whole  of  the  night,  reposing  for  a  short 
period  on  the  water,  but  seldom  remaining  long  on  the 
vravaa.  Tb«]r  usually  alighted  for  food,  and  soon  reaumcd 
tliair  QighL  Marked  birrla  were  seen  about  the  itbip  for 
dsya  lofelber  when  the  strong  gales  carried  the  veasel  at  a 
npvl  rate  Ilirou){h  tho  water.  Cape  Pi'treU  and  Albatrosses 
trera  aeen  llfing  near  the  slera  as  late  as  midnight,  and  it 
waa  act  unutual  to  hear  the  Iwitlering  note  of  the  Stormy 
l'ulr«l  iTkaiaatidroma  pelasica)  under  Ihe  stern  during  the 
Digbt.  IfFandtringt  m  Neu  South  Wuiet,  vol.  i.) 
Daption. 

Exaniple. i^pft'on  Capernii,  Stephens;  Proeellaria  Ca- 
peniU,  Linn. ;  Cape  Pigtoa  of  the  English;  Peintada  of 
tbe  Poitugueae. 


D  quolei  at 


loriptioQ  and  aDatomical  details,  which  M.  Lesii 

Caplain  P.  P.  King,  in  a  letter  lo  Mr.  Broderip  from  New 
South  Wales  (April,  1 83i),  atalei  that  from  the  meridian  of 
the  island  of  St.  Paul's,  on  about  the  parallel  of  40'  S.  lal., 
tbe  ship  was  daily  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  oceanin 
birds.  Of  the  Pelrel  tribe,  the  Cape  Pigeon,  Pioeeitaria 
Capenti*.  Linn .  was  raodl  abundant ;  but  Proc.  viltuta  (vel 
c«rai<a)— /Vion— ftwjuantly  was  observed ;  as  was  aUo  a 
small  black  Petrel  which  Caplain  King  did  not  recollect  to 
have  before  aeen.  (Zo',1.  Proc.  1834.)  The  same  author 
states  that  the  Pinlado  Pelrel  (ihe  species  now  under  con- 
■iderauoii).  seems  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
Muthern  bemitphere.    {Zaol.  Journ.,\ol.  iv.) 


Thii 


Tholassidroma.     (Vigors.) 
is  the  genus  Hydrobatet  of  Bai< 


IVfcntrfion.— Plumage  variegated  with  brown  and  white. 
The  total  length  of  one  measured  by  M.  Lesson  was  thirteen 
inelies,  (bat  of  the  tube  of  the  noslrils  six  lines.  The  testi- 
cles were  rather  deep  gre^,  tira  larynx  had  two  muaeleii 
proper  to  it,  and  ibe  lola^length  of  the  mlestinal  tube  was 
47  inchea.  M.Gamot  communicated  to  M.Leaaon  a  species 
which  the  latt«r  believed  to  be  new,  witb  an  elaborate  de- 


Mr.  Selby  remarks  that  tbe  members  of  this  genus,  which 
are  all  of  small  me,  have  been  veiy  properly  separated  by 
Mr.  Vigors  from  the  rest  of  the  Petre!  group.  They  are,  he 
observes,  birds  of  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  habits,  and  are 
seldom  seen  except  in  lowering  weather,  or  during  storms, 
when  they  frequently  Wy  in  the  track  of  ships.  At  other 
tinies,  and  in  clear  weather,  they  remain  coni^ealed  during 
tbe  day  in  the  boles  of  rtw^ks,  rat-burrows,  &c.,  and  only 
come  forth  at  nightfall  Jn  tearcb  of  food,  consistint;  of  marine 
criislaceani,  small  mo  Husk*,  and  other  oily  animal  mailer 
which  they  And  Hosting  on  the  surface  of  tbe  ocean.  Their 
flight  equals  in  swiftness  that  of  the  Swallow  tribe,  which 
they  resemble  in  size,  colour,  and  general  appearance.  All 
the  known  species  are  of  a  dark  hue,  more  or  lea*  relieved 
with  white,  and  are  widely  distributed,  some  being  found  in 
both  hemispheroa,  and  in  a  vatioly  of  chioale.  They  breed 
in  Ihe  crevices  of  rocks,  caverns.  Sec,  and,  like  the  Fulmure 
and  Bhtanrateri,  lay  but  one  egg,  wliirli  it  white,  and  com- 
paratively   large.      UllutlratioTU  of  Britith   Ornithology, 

EKamples. —  Thalattidroma  pilagica,  and  Thataiai- 
droma  fViUonii. 

Deicription  of  Thalaindroma  jWa^'cn.— Head,  back, 
wing*,  and  tail  dull  block ;  lower  parts  sooty  bhck  ;  a  largo 
transverse  bond  of  pure  white  on  the  rump;  scapulars  and 
secondary  quills  terminated  witb  while;  (ail  and  quills 
black,  the  first  quill  not  the  longest,  but  shorter  by  four 
lines  than  the  second  and  third,  which  ii  Ihe  longest ;  bill 
and  feet  black  ;  iris  brovn.  The  tail  is  square,  and  the  lips 
of  Iho  wing*  reach  but  very  liiilo  beyond  its  point.  The 
length  of  the  tsmi  is  len  lines.  Tolal  length  Ave  inches  six 
lines.     (Male  and  female.) 

Vowtg  r/  the  Fmir.— These  have  the  tints  less  deep,  and 
the  edges  of  tbe  feathers  sooty  or  rusty :  in  other  respects 
they  resemble  the  adults. 

Xoea/i/iM.  — More  common  in  Norih  America  than  in 
Europe;  found  on  Ihe  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland; 
rather  common  at  Ihe  Orcades  and  Hebrides  ;  more  abun- 
dant in  the  island  of  Saint  Kilda ;  wanders  rarely  on  tbe 
coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  very  accidentally  on  the  lakes  of 
the  centre  of  Europe.  (Temminck.)  kf  r.  Selby  elates  that 
they  are  found  upon  the  seas  surrounding  Hritain  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  tbey  have  been  ascertained  to 
breed  not  only  upon  the  Shetland  and  other  northern 
islands  of  Soolland.  but  upon  Ihe  rocky  coast  of  the  north- 
west of  Cornwall  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  geogrnpl  ioal  distribution  of  this  speuies  ha*,  ho  adds^ 
been  supp  seil  to  be  very  extensive,  but  the  discovery  of 
other  spec  es  very  closely  alhad  lo  it  both  in  eiie  and  colour 
'  ~  '  Hy  to  be  dinlingnished  by  narrow  iiiapecilon  and 
comparaon)  in  various  parts  of  the  Ailanlic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  IhcRe  latter  have 
been  mistaken  for  it,  and  that  iis  disiribuiion  is  in  fact 
much  more  limited,  being  in  all  likelihood  conSned  to  the 
European  seas. 

The  bird  above  described,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
smallest  of  the  wob-fooled  birds,  is  the  Proeellaria  peliigiea 
fLinncus;  UeetUo  delle  Tampette  of  \he  modem  Italians' 
Oiieau  de  Tempfle,  Pelrel,  and  mrel  TetitpSte  of  the 
French  and  Temminck ;  Ungetpitter  Vogel,  Kleinaler 
Slurrnvngel.  and  Meer  Pelert  Vugelof  Ihe  Dutch;  Storm 
Zmi'u  of  the  Nelhei landers;  Strimtwadera  Vogel  of  the 
Swedes;  Soren  Peder.  St.  Pedert  Pugl,  Veilant'inde  at 
So'iden-vindt  Fugl.  and  t/ueyr*  Fb^(  of  the  Norwegians; 
Cai  gan  Longirr  of  the  aniient  British  :  Comiwn  SIt/rnt 
Petrel,  Stormy  Petrel,  and  Slorm-finoh  of  tbo  modern 
OS 
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British,  who  call  the  Bpecies  abo  (pioviacially)  LiUle  Petrel, 
Mittij,  Assilag,  Spency,  Sea-swallow,  Allamouty,  Witch, 
and  (mariners  especially)  Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  a  title 
which  is  not  confined  to  Procellaria  pelagica,  but  is  shared 
by  and  more  generally  applied  to  the  more  oceanic  species, 
such  as  Thalassidroma  IViUanii,  &c. 

This,  or  some  other  species  of  Thalassidroma,  is  in  all 
probability  the  Cypselus  of  Pliny,  who  describes  {Nat. 
Hist.,  X.  39)  the  swallow-like  appearance  of  his  Cypseli, 
their  nesting  in  rocks,  their  wide  spread  over  the  sea,  and 
says  that  however  far  ships  go  from  land,  these  birds  fly 
around  them. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^.— The  habits  of  this 
species  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  other  Petrels. 
Mr.  Selby  remarks  that  most  authors  state  that  it  lays  but 
one  egg,  which  M.  Temminck  describes  as  being  pure  white, 
nearly  round,  and  of  the  shape  of  an  owVs.  Mr.  Selby  be- 
lieves that  a  single  egg  is  the  general  law,  but  he  refers  to 
Mr.  Scarth's  paper  in  the  'Lmnean  Transactions*  (xiii.). 
Tbe  latter  gentleman  found  a  nest  in  passing  over  a  track 
of  peat-moss  near  the  shore  upon  an  uninhabited  islet  in 
Orkney.  He  was  directed  to  it  by  the  low  purring  noise  of 
the  female,  and  found  two  pure  white  eggs,  of  a  very  large 
size*  as  compared  to  the  bird.  Upon  seizing  the  old  one, 
she  squirted  out  a  very  rancid  oily  substance.  Upon  taking 
her  home,  she  was  put  into  a  cage,  and  various  worms  were 
offered  to  her,  all  of  which  she  refused.  At  the  end  of  four 
days,  Mr.  Scarth  saw  that  she  occasionally  drew  the  feathers 
of  her  breast  singly  across  or  rather  through  her  bill,  and 
appeared  to-  suck  an  oily  substance  from  them.  Upon  this, 
he  smeared  her  breast  with  train  oil,  and  as  she  greedily 
sucked  it.  he  repeated  the  smearing  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
for  a  week.  He  then  placed  a  saucer  containing  oil  in  the 
cage,  in  which  she  regularly  dipped  her  breast,  and  then 
sucked  her  feathers  as  before.  Thus  he  kept  her  alive  for 
three  months.  Mr.  Selby  observes  that  some  authors  have 
stated  that  the  young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  conducted  to 
the  water ;  but  this  he  says  is  a  mistake,  as  they  remain  in 
tho  holes  till  fully  able  to  tly,  which  does  not  take  place  for 
some  weeks,  and  during  this  time  they  are  Jed  by  the 
parents  with  oily  matter  ejected  from  their  stomachs.  *  In- 
stances,' continues  Mr.  Selby,  *freauently  occur  of  its  beine 
found  rather  far  inland,  either  dead  or  in  an  exhausted  and 
dying  state ;  but  the  cause  of  such  mortality  has  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  it  may  however  arise 
from  weakness,  ooeasioned  either  by  old  age  or  accidental 
illness,  rendering  it  unable  to  contend  with  the  autumnal 
and  wintry  blasts,  during  which  period  such  instances  are 
most  frequent ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  its 
being  commonly  in  an  emaciated  condition.  The  flight  of 
the  Storm-Petrel  is  remarkably  swift,  aitd  is  equalled  by 
few  of  the  feathered  race.  It  is  oAen  seen  darting  from 
wave  to  wave,  at  intervals  dipping  its  bill  into  tbe  water  as 
if  in  search  of  insects,  or  picking  up  food,  during  which  it 
will  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  billow  with 
wings  expanded  and  raised,  but  it  is  very  rarely  seen  to 
alight  for  swimming,  and  is  totally  unable  to  dive,  a  fikculty 
attributed  to  it  in  an  eminent  degree  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers.'  In  December,  1 823,  whilst  sailing  on  the  Thames, 
we  saw  one  of  these  birds  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  just 
below  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  disporting  on  the  wing 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  very  rough, 
and  ever  and  anon  settled  on  it,  rising  again  almost  imme- 
diately. It  had  blown  a  gale  (which  still  continued  when 
the  bird  was  seen)  for  twenty-four  hours.  Many  persons 
were  in  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  it,  they  being  apparently 
unacquainted  with  its  habits,  and  taking  it  for  a  stray  and 
wearied  land-bird  which  was  constantly  dropping  into  the 
water. 

M.  Temminck  {Manuel,  4th  part)  observes  that  M.Graba 
presumes  that  tbe  moult  of  this  species  is  double,  and  that 
in  autumn  their  plumage  has  some  obscure  spots.  M.  Tem- 
minck further  remarks  that  the  variety  found  at  Feroe 
differs  from  that  found  accidentally  on  his  coasts  in  the 
want  of  the  white  on  tbe  scapulars  and  secondaries  of  the 
wings ;  in  other  respects  there  is  no  marked  disparity.  .This 
is  the  Hydrobates  Peroensis  of  Brehm,  and  is  in  all  proba- 
bility that  alluded  to  hj  Brunnicb,  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  I'eroe  Isles  make  the  bird  ser^*e  as  a 
candle,  by  drawing  a  wick  through  the  mouth  and  rump, 
which,  being  lighted,  is  iefi  by  the  fkt  and  oil  of  the 
body. 

•  AboQl  Ihs  liM  of  •  UlMkblid*!. 


Thalassidroma  Wilsonii.'^Description^'^Ue^d  and  aU 
the  lower  parts  sooty  black ;  back,  scapulars,  and  wings  black ; 
some  of  the  great  wing-coverts  bordered  with  whitish ;  all 
the  upper  tail-coverts,  and,  in  some  individuals,  a  part  of  th« 
feathers  of  the  thighs  also  or  some  of  the  lower  coverts,  nure 
wliite ;  tail  nearly  square,  only  slightly  emargiuale,  the  three 
lateral  feathers  white  at  their  base ;  wings  exceeding  the  tail 
more  than  an  inch;  bill  and  feet  (tarsi  15  lines  long)  black  ; 
on  the  membranes  a  long  yellow  stain  and  the  edges  of  the 
toes  finely  bordered  with  that  colour;  iris  black;  extremity 
of  the  nasal  tube  turned  up.  Total  length  of  the  bird  6 
inches  3  or  4  lines.    (Both  sexes  in  perfect  plumage^} 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  the  above  description,  obsenes 
that  the  young  birds  doubtless  differ  but  little  from  the 
adults ;  but  they  are  not  as  yet  exactly  known.  {Manuel^ 
4th  part,  1840.) 

This  species  appears  to  be  the  Procellaria  pelagica  of 
Wilson ;  Procellaria  oceanica  of  Banks ;  Procellaria^  JVil- 
sonii  of  the  Prince  of  Musignano ;  UOiseau  Tempcte  of 
Buffbn,  'Enl.*  993 ;  and  Petrel  ichasse  of  Temminck. 

Zoca/t7i>*.— The  whole  of  America  to  (Dape  Horn ;  com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  the  United  States,  and  Brazil ; 
more  rare  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  Procellarta  peUi- 
gica ;  shows  itself  accidentally  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.    (Temminck,  Manuel,  4th  part.) 

Habits,  Fbod,  Reproduction,  cj-c— Nuttall.  who  enume- 
rates their  vulgar  names  of  Stormy  Petrels,  Devil's  Birds, 
and  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  with  remonstrance,  well  de- 
scribes their  habits.  •  On  the  edge  of  soundings,  as  the 
vessel  loses  sight  of  the  headlands,  flocks  of  these  dark, 
swift  flying,  and  ominous  birds  begin  to  shoot  around  the 
vessel,  and  finally  take  their  station  in  her  foaming  wake. 
In  this  situation,  as  humble  dependents,  they  follow  for 
their  pittance  of  fare,  constantly  and  keenly  watching  the 
agitated  surge  for  floating  mollusca,  and  are  extremely  gra- 
tified with  any  fat  kind  of  animal  matter  thrown  overboard, 
which  they  instantly  discover,  however  small  the  morsel,  or 
mountainous  and  foaming  the  raging  wave  on  which  it  may 
happen  to  float.  On  making  such  discovery,  they  suddenly 
stop  in  their  airy  and  swallow-like  flight,  and  whirl  instantly 
down  to  the  waters.  Sometimes  nine  or  ten  thus  crowd  to- 
gether like  a  flock  of  chickens  scrambling  for  the  same 
morsel,  at  the  same  time  pattering  on  the  water  with 
their  feet,  as  if  walking  on  the  surface,  they  balance 
themselves  with  gently  fluttering  and  outspread  wings, 
and  often  dip  down  their  heads  to  collect  the  sinking 
object  in  pursuit.  On  other  occasions,  as  if  seeking  relief 
from  their  tdmost  perpetual  exercise  of  flight,  they  jerk  and 
hop  widely  over  tne  water,  rebounding  as  their  feet  touch 
the  surface  with  great  agility  and  alertness.  There  is  some- 
thing cheerful  and  amusing  in  the  sight  of  these  little  voy- 
aging flocks,  steadily  following  after  the  vessel,  so  light  and 
unconcerned  across  the  dreary  ocean.  During  a  gale  it  is 
truly  interesting  to  witness  their  intrepidity  and  address. 
XJnappalled  by  the  storm  that  strikes  terror  into  the  breast 
of  the  mariner,  they  are  seen  coursing  wildly  and  rapidly 
over  the  waves,  descending  their  sides,  then  mounting  with 
the  breaking  surge  which  threatens  to  burst  over  their 
heads,  sweeping  through  the  hollow  waves  as  in  a  sheltered 
valley,  and  again  mounting  with  the  rising  billow,  they  trip 
and  jerk  sportively  and  securely  on  the  roughest  sea,  defy- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  storm,  and  like  magic  beings  seem  to 
take  delight  in  braving  overwhelming  dangers.  At  other 
times  we  see  these  aerial  mariners  playfully  coursing  from 
side  to  side  in  the  wake  of  the  ship,  making  excursions  far 
and  wide  on  every  side,  now  in  advance,  then  far  behind* 
returning  again  to  the  vessel  as  if  ihe  were  stationary, 
though  moving  at  the  most  rapid  rate.  A  little  aAer  dark 
they  generally  cease  their  arauOus  course,  and  take  their 
interrupted  rest  upon  the  water,  arriving  in  the  wake  of  the 
vessel  they  had  left,  as  I  have  observed,  by  about  9  or  1 0 
o'clock  of  the  following  morning.  In  this*way  we  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  flock  of  birds  to  the  soundings  of  the 
Azores,  and  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  liile  of  Flores.' 
(Manual  qf  the  Ornithology  qf  the  United  States  and  qf 
Canada.)  Temminck  states  that  their  food  consists  of  the 
seeds  of  some  marine  plants,  small  tostaccans,  mollusks, 
&c. ;  Wilson  says  that  they  feed  on  the  gelatinous  spora  of 
the  Gulf-weed  (Fueus  natans),  as  well  as  small  flsii,  bar- 
nacles, &c.  Nuttall  informs  us  that  these  Petrels  breed  in 
great  numbers  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Bahama  and  the 
Bermuda  islands,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  East 
Florida  and  Cuba.    Mr,  Audubon  informed  him  that  they 
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•Iso  bmed  in  In^  flock*  on  tin  mud  and  Mnd  Uands  off 
Cape  SaUe  in  No<ni  Seotm,  burroviag  downvanli  fconi  the 
EurfBce  lo  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  Tbey  slso  com- 
nonlj'  etnploj  the  hol«t  uid  cavitiei  of  rock*  near  the  lea 
for  this  purpose.  'The  e^»,'  Mys  NultaU.  in  coalinuBtion, 
*  aceordiD]?  to  Ur.  Auduboa,  *re  three,  while  and  translu- 
cent After  the  period  of  incubation  they  return  tn  feed 
their  fOQng  only  during  the  night,  with  the  oily  food  whii;li 
they  raise  from  their  atomacha.  At  these  time*  they  are 
beard  through  moat  part*  of  the  night,  making  *  continued 
elutteriDg'  sound  like  fcog*.  Injune  aud  July,  or  about 
the  lime  that  tiiey  breed.  Iliey  are  tliU  seen  out  at  lea  for 
scurea  ofleagues  from  the  land,  the  siriftueM  of  their  Uight 
allun-ini;  ttiem  daily  to  moke  these  rait  excursions  in  quest 
of  iheir  ordinary  prey  ;  and  hence,  besides  their  luspi^ious 
appearance  in  braving  storms,  as  if  aided  by  the  dark  ruler 
of  ihe  air,  tbey  breed,  acoordint;  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of 
uilors.  like  no  other*huneat  bird,  fortaking  no  time  for  the 


I  land,  they  merely  hatch  the, 
IS  they  Bit  on  the  water!' 


eg^  under  their 


Fulmarua.    (Leocb.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  nives  IVagrUui,  Ray.  as  the  generic  name 
ot  thi*  form,  and  Linneeua  quolea  Wagelltu  ComiMentitan 
as  a  synonym  of  the  specie*  vhich  we  are  about  to  illus- 
trate. But  both  Ray  and  Willughby  (to  say  nothing  of 
other  parts  of  their  descriptions)  describe  the  bill  of  their 
bird  as  black,  which  appears  not  to  be  the  colour  of  that 
of  Fulmarut  gSaeiati*.  either  in  the  young  or  the  adult 
state.  Willoghby's  figure  (I.  SG),  though  not  a  good  one, 
can  hardly  be  taken  far  a  Fulmar ;  the  Doilhls  are  not  re- 
presented as  tubular,  nor  the  bill  itself  as  large ;  and  there 
IS  nothing  to  lead  the  observer  lo  suppose  that  the  figure 
wai  intended  for  that  bird.  Mr.  Salby  (juotes  the  figure  < 
and  description  of  Willughby  as  referrible  to  Lanu  argm- 
tattit  ofBruunich. 

Example.  FiUmarut  glaeiaiit. 

This  species  has  been  considered  the  type  of  the  restricted 
geuui  Proeellaria,  Unn-,  by  those  who  confine  the  subdi- 
vision of  that  genus  lo  the  genera  Pnxfllaria,  Pi0nu*,  and 
TTtaltUtidroma.  The  hill  of  the  Fulmar  is  stout,  thick, 
with  the  i:pper  mandible  oonsiderably  hooked  at  the  tip 
(where  it  is  also  dilated)  and  sulcated.  The  lover  mandi- 
ble is  straight  and  slightly  truncated  The  nostril*  are 
united  in  a  singit,  tube.  The  legs  are  moderate,  and  a  sharp 
claw  exists  in  the  place  of  a  hind  toe. 

De*eriplion.—  Uead,  neck,  all  the  lower  parts,  rump,  and 
tail  pure  white ;  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts  and  seconda- 
ries pure  bluish-ash;  qmlls  bright  gray  brown;  tail  well 
rounded,  conical ;  bill  bright  yellow  tinged  with  orange  on 
the  nasal  tube;  iris  and  feet  yellow.  Length  16  inches. 
iBoth  *exti,  lummer  plumage.) 

Vuung  of  the  ^nir.— The  whole  body  bright  grey  olouded 
jriih  brown ;  feather*  of  Ibe  wings  and  tail  terminated  by  a 
deeper  brown ;  the  quills  and  caudal  feathers  have  only  a 
tinge  of  grey-brown ;  in  front  of  the  eyes  an  angular  black 
(put  i  biU  knd  fMt  yelloffitti  aih.    (.Teouninok.) 


This  is  the  Proeeliaria  el<'cialii  of  Liniinu*  and  authors ; 
Le  Pclret  Fuimar  and  Petrel  da  rile  de  Saint  Kilda  of 
Butfon  ;  Hao-hett  of  Ihe  Norwegians,  by  whum  it  appeals 
lo  he  also  called  Mallemoke  or  MulUnuJu ;  Garylan  y  Graig 
of  Ihe  antient  British  ;  Fulmar  and  t'tUmar  Petrel  of  ihe 
modem  Britisli,  by  whom  it  is  also  named  (provinciolly) 
Maltemuch,  Malmoke,  and  Mallduek. 

Loealitiet. — The  Polar  regions  principally  during  sum- 
mer. It  is  noted  by  Major  Sabine  as  occurring  witfain  the 
Arctic  Circle  (Parry's  Firtt  Voy.,  Append.),  and  a*  abund- 
ant at  all  times  in  Davis's  Straiu  and  Baffin's  Bay :  in  his 
Greenland  Birde  Iho  same  author  states  that  during  the 
time  of  the  detention  of  Ihe  ships  by  ice  in  Jacob's  Bay 
(lai,  71°),  from  the  ^41h  of  June  to  the  3rd  of  July,  Ful- 
mars were  passing  in  a  ooulinual  stream  to  the  northward, 
in  numbers  inferior  only  to  the  liocks  of  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  in  North  America.  Captain  James  Rims  (Append, 
to  Sir  John  Ross's  Second  Voy.)  reoords  it  as  abounding 
in  moat  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  a*  pecu- 
liarly numerous  in  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis's  Strait,  and  Baf- 
Bay.  He  says  that  these  birds  ate  also  oocasioDsJly 
with  to  the  westward  of  Lancaster  Sound,  and  in  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  following  tbe  whale  ship*,  and  availing  Ihem- 
selve*  of  the  success  of  the  fishermen,  by  feeding  off  the 
coKass  of  the  whale  after  it  ha*  been  deprived  of  it*  blub- 
ber and  turned  adrifi,  Tomminck  places  the  species  always 
— .  tbe  shelves  and  floating  ice  of  tbe  pole,  and  aays  that  it 

very  accidental  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Holland; 
but  that  the  seas  of  the  Arctic  Pole  ore  covered  with  it  at 
great  distances  from  land.  Mr.  Sell>y  {lUtulratiem*  ^Brit. 
Ormth.)  inbrms  us  that  the  steep  and  rocky  St.  Kilda,  one 
of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  is  the  only  locality 
within  the  British  dominion*  annually  resorted  to  by  the 
Fulmar,  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  and  our  more  southern 
coasts  being  rarely  visited  even  by  stra^lera.  Mr.  Gould 
(Bird*  t^f  Europe)  observes,  that  although  the  Polar  re- 
gions constitute  its  native  locality,  it  is  nevertheless  found, 
but  in  much  lest  abundance,  in  more  temperate  climates, 
such  as  tbe  northern  seas  uf  Europe  and  America,  enleod- 
ing  itself  throughout  the  lengthened  coast  of  Norway,  and 
not  unfreouemly  Holland  and  France.  It  frequents  also, 
he  adds,  the  northern  isles  of  Great  Britain,  repotting  to 
the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  liut 
particularly  lo  the  island  of  St.  Kilda. 

Habilt;  Food;  Reproduction;  Utility  tn  Afan.— Tem- 
minck  slates  that  Ihe  Fulmar  never  comes  to  Ihe  coast  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  nesting,  or  when  driven  there  hy 
gales.  Its  flight  is  easy  and  buojant.  Besides  the  floiih 
and  blubber  of  dead  whales  or  seals,  for  penetrating  whose 
thtck  skins  their  Ireiicbant  and  hooked  upper  mcLDdible  is 
admirably  formed,  liarnotles  aud  other  paiaaites  whicli 
attach  themselves  to  the  uhalcs,  molluski,  &c.,  furin  their 
food.  Captain  James  Rosa  \,loc.  eil.)  says  that  the  bird  is  cf 
esHntial  ■ervlca  lo  those  employed  in  tbe  capture  of  th« 
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whftle,  hj  (guiding;  tbem  (o  tliose  places  where  the  whales 
are  most  numerous,  and  by  giving  notice  of  ihe  first  ap- 
pearance of  tlinse  animals  at  the  surface  oF  iW  valer,  by 
crowding  to  the  spot  from  sll  quarters.  The  FUlmar  also 
atlemls  ihe  Rshlng-vessels  on  the  bunksof  Newfoundland, 
where  it  is  called  Juhn  Doum,  fur  the  offal  uf  the  cud-fish, 
and  is  often  taken  wiih  a  buuk  bailed  with  a  p^ece  of  cod's 
liver  or  Hesh.  At  St.  Kildu  lliey  breed  (;regariously  in  llis 
caverns  and  holes  of  the  rocks  ;  a  single  white  Urge  egg, 
with  a  very  brittle  shell,  in  deposited  by  ihe  female,  and  the 
young,  which  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of  June,  arc  fed 
withoily  matter  diijjorged  by  the  parenis.  As  soon  b«  they  ore 
fledged  ihey  ere  eai^erly  sought  by  the  cragsmen,  who  scale 
the  precipitous  cliHii  fur  them  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  for 
the  sake  of  their  down,  feathers,  and  oil.  '  No  bird.'  says 
Pennant. 'is  of  such  use  to  the  islanders  as  this ;  the  Ful- 
mar supplies  them  with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their 
beds,  a  delicacy  for  their  lables,  a  holm  for  their  wounds, 
and  a  medicine  for  their  distempers.  The  Fulmar  is  also  a 
certain  prog nostica tor  of  the  change  of  wind ;  if  it  comes  to 
land,  no  west  vcind  is  expected  for  some  lime :  and  thecon- 
trary  when  it  returns  and  keeps  the  sea.'  Thege  birds  are 
suid  to  be  latled  for  winter  provision  by  the  inhabitants  of 
BaHin'a  and  Hud-^on's  Bay,  Like  the  other  Petrels,  the 
Fulmars  eject  oil  through  their  nostrils  in  self-defence,  and 
it  therefore  becomes,  as  Mr.  Selby  observes,  an  essential 
point  that  they  should  be  taken  and  killed  by  surprise,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  liquid  so  valuable  to  those  who 
cipli 
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Petrels.     The  largest  kind,  Procelloria  gigtmtta,  Di  NcUj 

{Quel^antafiuesot,  or  Break-bonei,  of  the  Spaniards),  is,  he 
oh.serves,  a  common  bird,  both  in  the  inland  rhanuels  and 
on  the  open  sea.  '  In  lis  habils  and  manner  of  flirihl,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Darwin, '  there  is  a  very  clote  leserablanca  with 
the  Albatross,  and  as  wilh  the  latter  bird  a  person  may 
watch  it  for  hours  tagether  without  seeing  on  what  it  feed*. 
so  it  is  iviib  this  petrel.  The  Breah-bonet  is  howevnr  a 
rapacious  bird,  for  it  was  observed  by  soma  of  the  officers  at 
Port  S.  Antonio  chaslnif  a  diver.  The  bird  iried  to  escape, 
both  by  diving  and  dying,  but  it  was  continually  struck 
down,  and  at  lost  killed  by  a  blow  on  its  head.  At  Port  Sl 
Julian  also  these  great  petrels  were  seen  killing  aud  devour- 
ing young  gulls.'  The  same  author  adds  that  the  Spanianla 
were  probably  aware  of  ihe  rapacity  of  this  petrol,  for 
'  Quebrantahuesos'  means  properly  an  osprey.  TTiese  large 
petrels  are  called  Molher  Carej/'t  Geese  by  the  sailors. 


Procellorio.     (Linn.) 

Thetjpe  of  this  genus,  as  raslricled  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Gray, 

PrtKtllm-iajEqwnoelia/ii  Linn  ■  The  Greal  Black  Petrel  of 

Fl  arda 


ProcellkHa  JP^q^ 


Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  valuable  'Journal  and  Rem<irks'(fny. 
of  jldiienlure  and  Beagle),  reraariia  (hat  the  southern  seas 
viiitedby  the  expedition  are  frequented  by  several  speciesof , 


Diomedea.    (tint 


[Albatross.] 

i  letter  to  Mr.  Broderip 


Captain  P.  P.  King.  UN., 
above  alluded  to,  says,  '  Of  the  genus  Diomedea  the  Epei:ica 
which  I  regarded  asthcD.  «padtceii,cA/ororAyneAoi,anily((- 
liginosa  of  authors,  were  the  most  lemarkahle.  Near  T>  islan 
d  Acunha  the  first  (D,  spadicea)  most  abounded;  between 
the  Cape  and  the  longitude  of  30° east,  the  Mcond  (D.  chlo- 
rorhynchos)  hecaiue  mure  numerous ;  and  in  the  neighboui- 
hood  of  St.  Paul's  their  place  was  supplied  by  D.Jvligino^ 
Where  one  spec^  abounded,  the  others  were  only  occa- 
sionally seen;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  each 
species  breeds  in  distinct  baunli.  Occasionally  two  or  tbrae 
varieties  of  the  D.  exulans,  Linn.,  the  large  vandering 
Albalrosi,  attended  the  ship,  hut  ibey  rarely  remained  be- 
yond the  day.  D.exulani  varies  very  much  in  plumage  ( 
generally  however  the  bead,  neck,  back,  and  wings  are 
more  or  less  moltled-grey,  and  the  breast,  obdoraeo,  vent, 
and  umpygium  snowy  white  ;  the  bill  is  horn  coloured,  and 
the  feet  yellow.  We  saw  a  liird  that  might  he  nfurrjLil  lo 
M.  Lesson's  D.  epomnphora,  if  that  is  really  a  disijnct 
species.  Another,  of  very  large  size,  was  near  ui  for  two 
days,  which,  with  tbe  exception  of  tlie  back  of  the  winga 
and  tips  of  the  under-side  of  the  pen  feathers  and  cxuemity 
of  the  tail  being  black,  was  of  a  snowy  white  colour.' 

Drawings  of  D.  spadirea  and  D.  chlororhyncAot,  and 
descri}>tions  of  three  of  the  species  sent  by  Captain  King, 
were  rend  and  exhibited.  The  descriptions  agreed  essen- 
tially wilh  those  from  the  same  specimens  in  'Wanderings 
in  New  South  Wales,'  by  Mr.  Q.  Bennett,  who  was  a  fellow- 
voyager  with  Captain  King.  The  Report  |;oes  on  to  stale 
that  the  reference  of  these  to  the  species  quoted  is  pro~ 
visional  only,  as  they  differ  in  some  important  particulars 
from  the  original  description  of  those  species ;  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  they  are  rather  lo  he  viewed  an  indi- 
cating races  hitherto  unknown  to  zoologists. 
1834.) 

The  aullior  of  Ihe  'Wanderings'  above  i 
that  Ihe  known  species  arc,  D.  exulans,  D.  si:adirea,  D. 
rJilorurhynchus,  D.faliginosa;  and  aUo,  ac  enumerated  by 
Cuvier,  D.  brachyura  (Tem.),  and  D.  melanophris  (Tern.) ; 
to  these  two  last  Mr.  Bennett  had  no  oppurtuniiy  uf  i-efer- 
ring.  He  gives  a  description  of  a  species  found  at  Bass's 
Stfails,  among  others,  and  has  a  chapter  containing  mticb 
interesting  observation  on  the  habits  of  the  AlbatroiueB  and 
Ibo  mode  of  capturing  tlieni.  Tliey  appear  to  be  unsgariug 
in  their  voracity,  for  Mr.  Bennett  saw  one  which  was  tihot 
dead  instantly  fallen  upon  by  its  companions,  eager  to  make 
it  their  prey.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  nasal  gland  of  the 
Wandering  Albalrosi  ( D.  exulans)  was  traced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett for  nearly  two  inches  under  the  external  plale  of  the 
upper  mandible,  in  a  direction  towards  the  notlnls,  but  in- 
clining slightly  upwards,  until  he  lost  sight  of  It  among  lUo 
cellular  substance  uf  the  bone. 

Habils,  Eeprodaclion,  ^y;.— Captain  Carmieliael  (ti«n. 
Trans.,  vol.  xii.)  gives  an  account  ol  the  breeding  of  these 
birds,  from  pertonil  observation,  in  the  island  of  Tristait 
d'Acunha.  As  he  and  his  pariy  walked  down  the  mountaitt 
on  their  return,  they  passed  among  Hocks  of  Albalrusses 
engaged  in  the  process  of  incubation  or  tending  their  young. 
Four  species  [Diomedea  spadicea,  exulans,  cblonir/iync/iut, 
aad /uliginosa)  bteed  on  Ihe  island;  none  of  them  hatch 
more  than  one  egg  at  a  time.  The  two  former  give  Ihem- 
selves  no  trouble,  it  appears,  in  conslrucling  their  nest, 
merely  choosing  a  dry  spot  of  ground,  and  giving  it  a  slight 
concavity,  to  prevent  the  egg  from  rolling  out  of  its  place. 
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Thaeas  itwhtle,  Terjlfti^.uncotnioonljlongin  proportion 
to  ill  diatDSler,  and  nearly  of  etfua]  tliickneu  at  both  ends. 
The  bUck  Albaln>sseB{Z)./u/i^no<a)  were  gregarious  when 
Captain  Cbrmkbasl  Tisiied  Ihe  island  (January),  and  built 
their  neats,  which  were  constnicled  of  mud.  raised  fl»e  or 
MK  inches  and  ilightly  riepremed  at  top,  cIom  to  each  other. 
He  eeunled  upwwds  of  a  hundred  in  an  area  of  half  an 
acre.  Tb«  birds  stood  niotionleu  as  italueB  on  their  re- 
•peeti*«  hillocks  till  the  party  approaclied  cluie  to  them, 
«koil  they  «et  up  the  stratigost  cUtloring  with  their  beaks, 
and,  00  beio^  touched,  tquirted  a  deluge  ol'  fetid  oily  fluid 
froa  tlia  stomach  on  the  oRenden.  The  neit  of  i>.  ehlo- 
rerAyncAst  watHilitary,  andihe  bird  seleetedsomeshRltered 
oomer,  nartieularly  the  aroall  dmiDi  that  draw  the  water  off 
the  land  into  the  ravines.  '  Here.'  continues  Captain  Car- 
niobaBl,  'it  runs  up  its  nest  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
iochm,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  amall  ditch  around  the 
base.  A  eunous  citcu instance  with  regard  to  this  bird  ia, 
that  when  irritated,  the  feathers  of  its  cheeks  are  separated, 
m  as  la  display  a  beautiful  stripe  of  nakod  orange  skin  run- 
ning from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  towards  the  back  of  the 
heud.  All  these  birds  nourish  their  young  by  disgorging  the 
contents  of  their  atoraach.  Thsy  are  never  observed  to  carry 
any  article  of  food  in  their  bill ;  those  matters  indeed  from 
whirh  Iheydei^ve  Ibc  chief  jiart  of  their  sustenance,— 
blubber  of  dead  whales,  seals,  and  sea-lions, — would  i; 
away  if  carried  In  the  bill  to  any  distaooe.  We  could 
help  admiring  the  utter  unconsciDUiness  of  danger  displayed 
by  them  on  our  approach ;  they  never  showed  the  least  dis- 
position to  move  out  of  the  way;  even  when  kicked, 
pulled  off  their  nests,  they  made  not  the  smallest  show 
miitanee ;  but  quietly  returned  to  their  post,  or  stood  until 
we  poaied  on.  Their  plumage  is  of  the  finest  order. copioua, 
and  without  the  slightest  stain.  They  find  great  diHiculty 
in  gelling  on  wing,  and  mast  ron  twenty  or  thirty  yarda 
along  the  ground  with  expanded  wings,  befiira  they  can  get 
fairly  under-way.  Wehad  the  curiosity  to  take  one  of  them 
by  the  point  of  the  wings,  and  fling  it  over  the  rock  ;  yet, 
though  it  had  several  hundred  feet  of  a  clear  fall,  it  never 
Teeo*er«d  itself,  but  dropped  down  like  a  stone.  On  this 
aecoHDt,  when  not  engaged  with  their  young,  Ihey  usually 
rejf  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  which  they  can 
launrb  at  once  into  the  air.* 

Captain  Carmichael  and  hi*  parly,  in  B  difflcult  part  of 
their  route,  had  to  kick  upwards  of  a  doien  of  them  to  the 
right  and  left  befbro  Ihey  could  get  on. 

Prion,  (Lac^p&le.) 

Tills  M  the  genui  PachypHla  of  lUiger. 

Gftterie  C/araeter.—Bill  strong,  stout,  wide,  very  much 
depresaed,  the  upper  mandible  convex  on  its  sidei.  termi- 
nated by  B  compressed  hook;  the  edges  furnished  inter- 
nally with  cartilauinous  lamolico ;  the  lower  mandible  very 
much  depreued,  formed  of  two  arcs  soldered  at  the  point, 
and  forming  in  their  interval  a  guttural  pouch ;  nustrils 
opening  by  two  distinct  orifices  and  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  short  tube.  A  very  small  claw  in  place  of  a  hind-toe. 
First  quill  longest. 

The  type  of  litis  genus  is  the  Bluf  Petrel  (Pmeellaria  fit- 
/o/aandC(rru/«ii.  Gro. )  discovered  by  For«ter.  Many  indivi- 
dual* were  taken  during  thevoyageof  the  Coquille,  in  JS°S. 
lilt.  The  following  is  from  M.  Garnofs  desciipiioii  of  an  in- 
dividual of  this  species,  nhicli,  in  the  form  of  ila  bill  at  least, 
appear*  to  be  loading  the  way  towards  the  Lamellibran- 
ehiate  PalimpedeM.  Itisdislmguiiheil  from  the  other  Petrols 
by  the  dispoiiiion  of  its  bill.  The  mandibles  are  houke<l 
at  their  extremity ;  their  base  is  very  much  widened.  The 
eilges  of  the  upper  mandible  an)  directed  a  little  outwards; 
they  present  wiihin  a  projecting  border  striated  trans- 
versely :  the  interval  which  seixirnlei  them  exhibits  a  i>mnll 
groove.  The  tongue  is  vary  thick  and  the  mouth  very 
ddaiabb.  Total  length,  from  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  II  inches  (trench).  Lont!th  of  the  nasal  lube  3 
*.me«.  Extent  of  win^s  SO  inches.  Size  a  Ihii-d  larger 
than  ThaimsidrQinapelagica;  upper  part  of  the  budy  Bahy 
blue  or  j;;rey  blue,  deepest  on  the  bead  and  on  the  wings. 
A  blackiih  band  cuts  across  ibo  wings  and  the  lower  pari  of 
Ihe  bock  near  the  ori)tin  of  the  toil.  This  portion  is  deep- 
est in  colour;  the  exiremity  of  the  tail  bus  the  some  black- 
ish deep  bitie  tint :  lower  part  of  the  boily  and  wings  while  ; 
abuva  the  tail  a  line  of  a  blue  tint :  bill  and  eyes  plumbeous 
blue;  middle  of  the  upper  mandible  and  lube  of  the  nos- 
Irild    blackiab.     The   middle   lail-fealhers  are   rather    the 


longest,  which  gives  the  tail  a  rounded  nppe.irancc.  T\w 
same  author  gives  an  interesting  detail  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  bird. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  John  Gould.  Ksfj..  corresponding 
member  of  the  Zoological  Society,  dnted  Vnrt  Uiemen's 
lAud.  May  10.  1630.  and  rend  on  the  Sth  of  October  last, 
that  dialingniahed  ornilholopist  menlinnod  several  interest- 
In;  particulars  relative  to  Oceanic  birds  observed  by  bim 
upon  his  voyage.  Immediately  off  the  Land's  End.'Wil- 
son's  Biorm  Petrel  (Thatatiidroma  Wiltonii)  was  seen  in 
abundance,  and  continued  to  areompanv  the  ship  through- 
out the  Bay.  Tlio  little  Storm  Petrel  {fhalattidroma  pfta- 
gina,  Selby)  was  also  *een,  but  io  far  lees  numbers;  both 
species  disappenred  on  approaching  the  latitude  of  Madeira, 
their  place  there  being  occupied  by  another  species,  which 
Mr.  Gould  took  to  be  Thai.  Buliceri.  This  latitude  was 
also  favourable  to  the  Shearwaters,  Pvffinux  cinertus  and 
Puff".  obMurut,  the  former  being  there  in  great  numbers- 
Mr.  Gbuld  crossed  the  equator  on  the  7lh  July,  having  been 
more  than  twenty  days  wiihin  the  tropics,  part  of  which 
time  Ihe  vessel  lay  becalmed.  This  portion  of  the  ocean's 
surface  was  also  inhabited  by  Storm  Petrels,  but  of  a  dis- 
tinct species  from  any  Mr.  Qould  had  hitherto  observed,  and 
which  he  believes  to  be  new  to  science.  These  birds,  with 
low  and  then  a  solitary  Hhynehopi  and  Frigate  Bird  (To- 
•hypeles).  were  all  of  the  feather)^  race  that  he  observed  in 
these  heated  latitudes.  On  the  20lh  July,  when  the  ship 
was  in  26°  S.  lat.,  iheywere  visited  for  the  flrst  lime  by  Ihe 
Cape  Petrel  Iproeellaria  Capenstt) :  on  the  S3rd  (lat.  31° 
ir  S.  long.,  24"  went)  they  were  surrounded  by  the  fea- 
thered race.  Independently  of  an  ahundanre  of  Cape  Pe- 
trels, two  other  species  and  three  kinds  of  Albali'oase.H  were 
observed.  The  latter  were  Diomedea  exultms,  D.  Chktro- 
rkynehiu,  and  D.  /ulisinnia.  A  few  days  aher  this,  they 
conimonred  running  down  their  longiiude.  and  from  that 
time,  until  they  reachi-d  the  sboros  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
several  speciea  of  Pmcellaridee  accompanied  the  ship.  Mr. 
Gould  found,  as  lie  had  every  rrason  to  expect,  the  Austra- 
lian Seas  inhabited  by  their  own  peculiar  Storm  Petrels 
iThaiattidmma).  four  distinct  species  of  which  he  had 
already  observed  since  leaving  the  Cape.  *  From  the  wes- 
terly winds  which  prevail  in  the  southern  hemiHphete,' 
adds  Mr.  Gould,  'between  the  latitudes  35'  and  ii',  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  a  perpetual  micraiion  is  rarried  on 
by  several  membersof  the  oceanic  fiimily  continually  passing 
from  west  to  east,  and  circumna  vitiating  this  portion  of  Ihe 
globe.  Tbii  remark  more  particularly  refers  to  the  Alba- 
trosses Prions  and  other  large  kinds  of  Petrels  :  the  same 
individuals  of  seieial  of  ihe^e  Ei<ccies  having  been  observed 
to  follow  our  ship  for  some  thousands  of  miles.  Until  I  had 
ascertained  that  they  were  nocturnal,  it  wos  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  me  how  the  birds  which  were  seen  around  the  i  e^sel 
at  nightfall  wtice  tu  be  observed  crossing  our  wake  at  day- 
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break  on  the  followiDg  roornin|r,  tlie  ship  haTing  frequently 
run  a  distance  of  nearlj  100  miles  during  the  night.'  {Zool, 
Profs,,  1839.) 

Fossil  Albatross. 

Professor  Owen,  in  the  present  month  (May,  1840),  de- 
scribed at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  certain  orni- 
thoHtes  discovered  in  the  chalk  near  Maidstone.    They 
consisted  of  the  shaft  of  a  humerus  eleven  inches  long, 
wanting  both  ends,  and  two  fragments  of  a  tibia.    Their 
proportions  were  such  that  the  Professor  could  not  refer 
them  to  any  other  group  of  birds  than  the  Longipennes  of 
the  Palmiped  order  of  Cuvier's  system ;  and  the  humerus 
equalled  in  size  that  of  the  largest  Albatross  with  which 
Professor  Owen  had  been  able  to  compare  it. 
PETRl'COLA.    [LiTHOFBAOiDA,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  48.] 
PETRIFACTIONS,  one  of  the  general  terms  by  which 
naturalists  have  at  different  times  sought  to  designate  the 
vast  variety  of  plants  and  animals  whose  remains  are  pre- 
served in  the  earth.    It  may  be  thus  considered  as  an  equi- 
valent for  such  expressions  as  *  formed  stones,'  '  imbedded 
fossils,'  *  organised  fossils.'  '  organic  remains,'  &c     None 
of  these  expressions  are  flree  from  objections  more  or  less 
serious,  but  the  difficulty  of  superseding  them  by  better  is 
more  obvious  than  the  advantage  of  changing  them.  Against 
the  use  of  the  word  Petrifactions,  it  is  reasonably  argued 
that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  plants,  shells,  and 
bones  of  vertebrated  animals  enclosed  in  the  rocks  are 
not  at  all  petrified ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  process  of 
lapidiflcation  has  been  found  to  have  been  perfectly  per- 
formed on  objects  of  comparatively  recent  date  never  im- 
bedded in  the  earth,  as  the  wood  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  in 
Westphalia.  Calcareous  deposits  from  springs,  which  invest 
mosses,  shells,  and  bones  with  a  stony  case,  are  often  called 
petrifactions.    [Organic  Remains.] 

PETROCINCLA.  [Mbrulidje,  vol.  xv.,  p.  1 22.] 
lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  'Catalogue  of  Birds 
observed  in  the  Dukhun '  (Deccan),  records  a  species  under 
the  name  of  Pietrtmncla  Pandoo^  and  remarks  that  it  differs 
from  the  Solitary  2*krush  of  Europe  {TurdM  Cyaneus, 
Linn.)  in  its  smaller  size,  slighter  form,  want  of  orange 
eyelids,  and  white  tips  to  the  feathers.  Pet  Pandoo  is 
found  only  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts,  and  its  flight 
is  low  and  rapid.  Colonel  Sykes  adds,  that  it  appears  to 
correspond  with  Var.  A.  of  Dr.  Latham's  Solitary  Thruiht 
vol.  v.,  p.  47.  Petrodncla  Maal  and  Petrocincla  cinclo- 
rhyncha  are  recorded  by  Colonel  Sykes  in  the  same  cata* 
logue.  (Zool,  Ptoc,,  1832.) 
PETROICA.    [Sylviada.] 

PETRO'LEUM,  a  viscid  variety  of  bitumen,  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  but  chiefly  in 
Asia,  flowing  from  beds  associated  with  coal  strata.  As 
much  as  400,000  hogsheads  is  said  to  be  collected  annually 
in  the  Birman  empire.  It  is  also  abundant  in  Persia,  and  it 
is  found,  among  other  places,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
materia  medica  of  the  London  PharmacopoDia,  under  the 
name  of  Petroleum  Barbadense, 

This  substance  has  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour;  it  is 
slightly  translucent,  and  its  odour  is  bituminous.  The  pe- 
troleum of  Becbelbronn  in  the  department  of  the  Bos  Rhin 
has  been  particularly  examined  by  Boussingault:  it  is 
viscid,  and  has  a  very  deep  brown  colour ;  it  is  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in  which  it  occurs  by  the 
name  of  %tone  oil,  and  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
grease  in  diminishing  the  friction  of  machinery.  It  is 
totally  and  readily  soluble  in  rother.  When  this  petroleum 
i.^i  heated  to  the  temperature  of  212^  in  a  retort,  nothing 
whatever  distils ;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  it  contains  no 
naphtha.  When  however  the  heat  is  raised  to  nearly  450^ 
drops  of  an  oily  fluid  come  over,  though  very  slowly;  this 
oily  body  has  a  brown  colour,  and  is  very  liquid;  it  is  ren- 
dered pure  by  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifica- 
tion. In  obtaining  this  oil  in  the  first  instance  the  petroleum 
is  mixed  with  water.  Peirolene  is  the  name  given  by  Bous- 
singault to  this  oil;  its  properties  are,  that  it  has  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  slight  taste,  and  a  bituminous  smell.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  0 '  891 .  Even  when  cooled  down  to 
about  10*^  Fahr.,  it  retains  its  tiuidity.  It  stains  paper 
like  the  volatile  oils,  boils  at  536**,  burns  with  a  good  deal  of 
flame,  but  accompanied  with  much  smoke.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  in  larger  quantity  in  ssther.  It 
y 'elded  by  analysis : — 


Hydrogen 
Cfurbon 
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99 '25 
Dr.  Thomson  considers  it  to  be  constituted  of 
16  equivalents  of  hydrogen        =16 
20  equivalents  of  carbon  =120       • 


12'5 
87*5 


Eauivalent  136  100* 

Asphaltene  is  the  solid  portion  of  petroleum.  Bouir 
singault  obtained  it  by  treating  petroleum  with  aloihoU 
which  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  petroleum  and  leaves 
the  Bsphaltene  unacted  upon;  by  the  application  of  heat 
the  whole  of  the  more  volatile  constituent  is  expelled,  and 
asphaltene,  possessing  the  following  properties,  remains: — 
Its  colour  is  black,  and  it  has  a  great  deal  of  lustre.  It 
breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  heavier  than  water. 
When  heated  to  about  572°,  it  becomes  soft  and  elastic 
It  bums,  like  the  resins,  without  leaving  any  residue. 

Dr.  Thomson  concludes,  from  the  experiments  of  Bous- 
singault, that  asphaltene  is  composed  of 

15  equivalents  of  hydrogen        =15       •       9*81 

19  equivalents  of  carbon  =114       •     74*51 

3  equivalents  of  oxygen  =24       .     15*68 

Equivalent  153  100* 

He  is  also  of  opinion  that  asphaltene  is  nothing  more 
than  petrolene  combined  with  3  equivalents  of  oxygen.  It 
appears  probable  also  that  the  petroleum  of  Bechelbronn  is 
composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  petrolene  =  1 36    or     1 4'  53 

5  equivalents  of  asphaltene       =765  85*47 

Equivalent  901  100* 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  substances  very  differently 
constituted  may  be  classed  together  under  the  general  term 
of  petroleum ;  for  while  Boussingault  obtained  a  fluid  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  which  we  have  just  described  under  the 
name  of  petrolene,  from  the  petroleum  of  Bechelbronn, 
Drs.  Christison  and  Reichenbach  produced  a  solid  carbu- 
ret ted  hydrogen  from  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon ;  the  for- 
mer called  it  petroline,  and  the  latter  paraffin.  [Hydro* 
GEN,  Carbureti  o/".] 

PETROMY'ZON,  according  to  Linnrous,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  but  now  usually  regarded  as  a  family,  called  Petro- 
myzidsB.  These  fishes  constitute  the  section  Cyclostomi  of 
the  *  R^gne  Animal,*  and  are  distinguished  by  their  im- 
perfectly developed  skeleton,  their  want  of  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins,  combined  with  an  eel- like  form  of  body.  The 
mouth  is  circular,  consisting  of  a  cartilaginous  ring  which 
supports  the  lips,  this  ring  being  formetl  by  the  soldering 
together  of  the  palatine  and  mandibular  bones.  The 
branchisB,  instead  of  being  pectinated,  as  in  most  other 
fishes,  are  purse-shaped ;  they  are  moreover  fixed,  and  open 
externally  by  several  apertures. 

From  the  very  imperfect  state  of  their  skeleton  (which 
consists  chiefly  of  a  ribless  series  of  cartilaginous  rings), 
and  some  other  peculiarities  in  their  structure,  these  fishes 
may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrate  animals. 
The  genus  Petromyzon,  as  now  restricted,  contains  the 
fishes  commonly  known  as  Lampreys.  These  eel-like  fishes 
are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  compressed  towards  the  tail,  and 
destitute  of  scales:  they  have  seven  branchial  openings  on 
each  side,  and  a  small  opening  connected  with  these  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  head,  situated  nearly  between  the 
eyes  the  mouth,  or  maxillary  ring,  is  armed  with  strong 
teeth,  and  on  the  inner  disk  there  are  smaller  rasp-Uke 
tubercles:  there  are  moreover  two  longitudinal  series  of 
small  teeth  on  the  tongue,  which  is  so  mrmed  that,  by  its 
movement  in  the  mouth,  it  acts  as  a  piston,  and  enables  the 
animal  to  attach  itself  by  suction  to  any  foreign  body. 

The  Lamprey  {Petromyzon  marinus,  Linn.)  is  usually 
about  two  feet  in  length,  of  a  yellowish  colour  marblecl 
with  brown ;  its  two  dorsal  fins  are  distmctly  separated, 
the  second  one  joins  with  the  tail  fin,  as  well  as  a  small 
strip  which  represents  the  anal  fin. 

'  The  Lampreys,  like  the  Sharks  and  Rays,'  soys  Mr. 
Yarrell,  'have  no  swimming  bladder;  and  being  also 
without  pectoral  fins,  are  usually  seen  near  the  bottom. 
To  save  themselves  from  the  constant  muscular  exertion 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  alon;^ 
with  the  current  of  (he  water,  they  attach  themselves  by 
the  mouth  to  stones  or  rocks,  and  were  in  consequence  called 
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Petromyion,  or  Stone-sucker;  while  the  circular  form  of 
the  mouth  induced  the  name  Cyclostomes,  or  round- 
mouthed  fishes,  which  was  hestowed  upon  them  hy  M.  Bu- 
rner il.' 

The  Lamprey  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  tahle,  and  is  con- 
sequently much  sought  after  in  the  various  rivers  in  which 
it  is  found.  According  to  the  author  just  mentioned,  it  is 
rather  common  during  the  spring  and  summer  season  in 
some  of  the  rivers  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  par- 
ticularly the  Severn ;  and  is  found  in  smaller  numbers  in 
several  of  the  riven  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  about  the 
same  period  of  the  year.  '  In  Scotland,'  Sir  W.  Jardiue 
says,  '  they  ascend  our  rivers  to  breed  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  remain  until  the  beginning  of  August.  They 
are  not  furnished  with  any  elongation  of  the  jaw,  aiTorded 
to  most  of  our  fresh-water  fishes,  to  form  the  receiving  fur* 
rows  at  this  important  season ;  but  the  want  is  supplied  by 
their  sucker-like  mouth,  by  which  they  individually  remove 
each  stone.  Their  power  is  immense.  Stones  of  very  large 
size  are  transported,  and  a  large  furrow  is  soon  formed. 
The  P.  marinua  remains  in  pairs,  two  on  each  spawning- 

Elace ;  and  while  there  employed,  retain  themselves  affixed 
y  the  mouth  to  a  large  stone.'* 

The  Lamprey  feeds  upon  soft  animal  substances,  and  often 
attacks  fishes  of  large  size ;  and  fixing  itself  upon  them, 
it  eats  the  flesh  by  means  of  its  rasp-like  teeth. 

Two  other  species  of  Lamprey,  the  Petromyzon  JUtvia- 
iilig  and  P,  planeri^  are  found  in  England.  The  first, 
colled  The  Lampem,  or  River  Lamprey,  is  common  in  many 
of  the  English  rivers.  '  Formerly,*  says  the  author  of  the 
'  History  of  British  Fishes,*  *  the  Lam  pern  was  considered 
a  fish  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  taken  in  great 
quantities  in  the  Thames,  from  Battersea  Reach  to  Taplow 
Mills,  and  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  as  bait  for  the  turbot,  cod, 
and  other  fialieries.  Four  hundred  thousand  have  been  sold 
in  one  season  fbr  this  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings 
per  thousand.  From  five  pounds  to  eight  pounds  the 
thousand  have  been  given ;  but  a  comparative  scarcity  of 
late  years,  and  consequent  increase  of  price,  has  obliged  the 
line  flahenoen  to  adopt  other  substances  for  bait.  Formerly 
theTbamei  alone  supplied  from  one  million  to  twelve  hun- 
dred f  bonsand  lampems  annually.  They  are  very  tenacious 
of  liTe^  and  the  Dutch  fishermen  managed  to  keep  them 
alive  at  sea  for  many  weeks.* 

This  fish  is  usually  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  coloured 
like  the  common  eel :  the  lip  surrounding  the  mouth  has  a 
continuous  row  of  small  points ;  there  are  two  large  teeth 
on  the  maxillary  ring;  and  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are  elon- 
gated, are  distinctly  separated.  The  third  species,  called 
the  fringed-lipped  lampem  {P.  Planeri),  has  the  two  dorsal 
fins  placed  close  together;  it  is  of  a  shorter  and  stouter 
form ;  and  it  may  moreover  be  distinguished  Arom  the  com- 
mon lampem  by  its  lips  being  furnished  with  numerous 
papilliB,  forming  a  thickly-set  fringe. 

The  fringed-lipped  lampem  appears  to  be  usually  smaller 
than  the  common  species ;  it  is  found  in  the  Tweed,  and 
in  some  of  the  streams  in  the  southern  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  but  appears  to  be  comparatively  scarce. 

The  second  genus'of  Petromyzidse  is  the  Mixine  of  Lin- 
naeus. In  this  genus  the  maxillary  ring  is  altogether  mem- 
branous, and  only  furnished  with  a  single  tooth  on  its  upper 
part;  the  series  of  teeth  on  the  tongue  are  strong,  and 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  each  side,  so  that  the  jaws  of 
these  flushes  appear  to  be  lateral,  like  those  of  insects  or 
the  Nereides,  a  circumstance  which  induced  Linneeus  to 
place  them  in  the  class  Vermes.  The  mouth  is  circular, 
and  furnished  with  eight  cirri;  in  its  upper  margin  is  a 
spiracle  which  communicates  with  its  interior.  The  body 
is  cylindrical,  and  furnished  with  a  fin  which  surrounds  the 
tail.  The  skeleton  is  here  reduced  to  a  mere  cartilaginous 
tube.  These  singular  fishes  pour  out  such  an  abundance 
of  mucus  throogn  the  pores  of  their  lateral  line,  that  the 
water  in  the  vases  in  which  they  are  kept  seems  to  be 
converted  into  a  jelly.  They  attack  and  pierce  other  fishes 
like  the  lampreys.  A  certain  Myxine  found  in  the  South 
Seas  (Petromyzon  cirrhatus  of  Forster),  owing  to  its  pos- 
sessing seven  branchial  apertures  like  the  lampreys,  has 
furnished  the  type  of  Dum^ril's  subgenus  Heptalremus. 
In  the  subgenus  Gcutrolfranehus  (Block)  the  intervals  of 
the  branchisB,  instead  of  having  separate  openings,  commu- 
nicate with  a  common  canal  on  each  side,  each  of  which 
terminates  in  a  distinct  hole  situated  under  the  heart.    To 
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this  section  belongs  the  Myxine,  Glutinous  Hag,  or  Borer  of 
English  authors,  the  Mixine  glutinosa  of  Linnnus,  and 
Gastrobranchui  ccecus  of  modem  authors.    [Mtxine.] 

The  next  genus  of  this  section  {AmmoceteSt  of  Dumeril) 
has  the  same  general  form  as  the  lampreys,  and  the  branchial 
orifices  are  the  same ;  but  the  mouth  is  semicircular,  and 
the  lip  only  covers  the  upper  portion ;  hence  the  fishes  have 
not  the  power  of  fixing  themselves,  like  the  true  lampreys. 
They  have  no  teeth,  but  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  series 
of  fleshy  tubercles. 

The  fish  found  in  our  streams,  and  known  by  the  names 
Pride,  Sandpride,  and  Mud  Lamprey  (Ammoeeiet  branchiar 
lis,  Ciiv.),  affords  an  example  of  this  genus.  This  little  fish, 
which  is  seldom  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  lives  chiefly  in  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  streams,  and  is  said  to  be  much 
preyed  upon  by  eels. 

The  last  division  of  this  family  is  the  genus  Amphioonu 
of  Yarrell,  and  this  contains  but  one  species,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary little  fish,  which,  it  appears,  was  first  described  by 
Pallas,  under  the  name  of  Limax  lanceolatus,  but  had  not 
been  seen  since  his  time  till  the  subject  of  Mr.  Yarrell's 
description  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Couch  on  the  shore  near 
Polperro. 

The  Amphioocus  laTiceolaius,  or  Lancelet,  is  rather  more 
than  one  inch  in  length,  of  a  compressed  form,  and  pointed 
at  both  extremities,  but  most  so  at  the  tail,  and  of  a  pale 
yellowish  colour.    *  The  head  is  pointed,*  says  Mr.  Yarrell, 

*  without  any  trace  of  eyes ;  the  nose  rather  produced ;  the 
mouth  on  the  under  edge,  in  shape  an  elongated  fissure, 
the  sides  of  which  are  flexible ;  from  the  inner  margin  ex* 
tend  various  slender  filaments,  regularly  disposed,  which 
cross  and  intermingle  with  those  of  the  opposite  side :  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  the  muscles  are  arranged  in  regular 
order,  diverging  from  a  central  line,  one  series  passing 
obliquely  upward  and  backward,  the  other  series  as  obliquely 
downward  and  backward :  the  anal  aperture  is  situated  one- 
fourth  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  in  advance  of  the  end 
of  the  tail ;  the  tail  itself  is  pointed :  iVom  the  nose  to  the 
end  of  the  tail  a  delicate  membranous  dorsal  fin  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  supported  by  very  numerous  and 
minute  soft  rays ;  the  surface  of  the  body  is  smooth.  The 
body  is  supported  internally  throughout  its  length  by  a 
flexible  cartilaginous  column,  from  which  the  numerous 
muscles  divert;e.' 

PETRC/NIUS  A'RBITER  is  the  name  of  the  author, 
or  supposed  author,  of  a  kind  of  novel  in  Latin,  of  which  we 
have  only  fragments,  descriptive  of  the  licentious  manners 
of  the  Romans  under  the  empire.  Several  young  debau- 
chees, one  of  whom  is  the  chief  narrator,  are  represented 
strolling  about  Campania,  and  then  proceeding  by  sea  to 
Croton ;  they  meet  with  numerous  adventures  with  men  and 
women  of  various  ranks,  but  all  as  profligate  as  themselves. 
Both  the  descriptions  and  the  dialogue  are  extremely 
obscene,  and  serve  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Juvenal 
and  other  writers  as  to  the  excessive  depravity  of  morals 
under  the  empire.  As  a  picture  of  manners,  the  work  is 
not  without  its  value,  though  it  is  totally  unfit  for  general 
readers.  The  style  is  fluent  and  the  language  is  considered 
classical.  The  episode  entitled  *  Trimalcion*s  Feast'  is  a  cu- 
rious description  of  a  banquet  given  by  a  pompous  wealthy 
freedman.  The  narrative  is  intermixed  with  veraes  and 
fragments  of  poems,  one  of  which  refers  to  the  civil  wan  of 
Caesar,  and  contains  a  very  strong  invective  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  Roman  manners.  The  prose  narrative  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  satire  on  Nero  and  his  court,  but 
this  supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
Indeed  the  age  of  the  work  is  not  ascertained,  and  some 
date  it  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  (Ignarra,  De 
Palastra  NeapoUtana.)  Caius  Petronius,  a  man  of  high 
rank,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Annal.t  xvi.  16,  19)  as  being 
for  a  time  a  favourite  of  Noro,  and  minister  of  his  pleasures, 

*  arbiter  elegantise,'  which  may  be  translated  umpire  of 
fashion  and  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Being  afterwards 
discarded  by  Nero  through  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  and 
expecting  his  sentence  of  death,  he  anticipated  it  by  causing 
his  veins  to  be  opened  in  the  bath,  and  allowing  himself  to 
die  gradually  while  conversing  with  his  friends  on  light 
subjects.  He  is  stated  during  this  interval  to  have  written 
an  account  of  Nero*s  secret  debaucheries,  which  he  sent  to 
the  emperor.  Whether  the  firagment  which  we  have  was 
part  of  this  work,  or  whether  it  was  written  by  another 
Petronius,  has  been  much  disputed.    The  best  edition  of 
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Petronius  is  that  by  P.  Burmann.  2  vols.  4to.  1743,  in  which 
all  the  various  opinions  on  the  ^vork  and  its  author  arc 
given, 

PETRO'PHILA.    [MERULID.B,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122.] 

PETRO'SILEX.  This  name  has  probably  been  given 
to  two  different  minerals,  viz.  compact  auartz  and  compact 
felspar;  the  latter  has  also  been  termed  fusible  petros ilex. 
[Fblspar.] 

PETROSELI'NUM.    [Pabslky.] 

PETROV,  VASSILI  PETROVITCH.  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Moscow,  where  he  was  born  in  1736.  While 
in  the  Zaikonospasskoi  school  in  that  city,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  aptitude  for  antient  and  modern  languages, 
and  also  (ty  a  natural  eloquence,  and  fluency  of  ideas  and 
words.  Whether  he  exhibited  much  precocity  of  talent  in 
poetry  is  less  certain,  for  it  was  not  until  his  twenty-seventh 
year  that  he  composed  the  ode  on  Catherine's  coronation, 
which  obtained  for  him  tlie  notice  and  protection  of  the  em* 
press  herself,  and  of  many  of  the  nobles  at  her  court,  and 
especially  of  Prince  Potemkin.  For  a  time  he  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  reader  to  the  empress,  but  at  his  pressing  soli- 
citations obtained  leave  to  travel.  He  visited  England  and 
several  other  countries,  from  the  year  1772  to  1774.  After 
his  return  he  was  made  imperial  librarian,  which  situation 
however  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  in  1780,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  he  retired  with  a  pension  to  a  village  in  the 
government  of  Orlov.  Here  he  divided  his  lime  between 
literary  and  agricultural  pursuits,  visiting  Moscow  every 
winter  for  the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  its  libraries. 
So  diligent  were  his  habits  of  study,  that  at  the  age  of 
sixtv  he  began  to  learn  the  modern  Greek  language.  He 
died  December  4-16,  1799,  in  his  64th  year. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  original  works  appeared  in  3 
vols.  8vo„  1811;  besides  which  there  is  a  translation  by  him 
of  Virgirs  'il^neid,*  in  2  vols.,  1781-6.  His  poems  consist 
chiefly  of  odes  and  epistles,  and  although  they  have  now 
lost  much  of  their  flrst  interest,  having  been  written  upon 
particular  occasions,  many  of  the  former  are  stamped  by 
nigh  poetical  beauty  and  merit,  by  vigour  and  originality  of 
ideas,  and  by  energy  of  expression ;  but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted  that  his  versification  is  occasionally  harsh, 
and  his  diction  not  sufficiently  polished.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  however,  that  at  the  time  Petrov  began  to  write, 
the  language  it&elf  had  not  received  that  refinement  which 
it  now  possesses,  and  he  certainly  did  much  for  his  native 
literature.  Merzliakov  calls  him  the  '  philosopher  bard,' 
and  says  that  he  '  abounds  in  transcendent  imagery,  traced 
with  a  pen  of  fire.* 

PETRUS  DE  ABA'NO.    [Abano.] 

PETRUS  HISPA'NUS,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  son  of  a 
physician  named  Julian,  became  eminent  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  particularly  that  of  medicine,  the 
practice  of  which  he  followed  for  some  time  with  great 
reputation.  He  afterwards  entered  holy  orders,  and  ad- 
vanced by  degrees  to  high  preferment.  AAer  being  arch- 
bishop of  Braga  in  Portugal  {Bracara  Augusta),  he  was 
made  cardinal  by  Gregory  X.,  a.d.  1273;  and  on  the  death 
of  Adi'ian  V.  he  was  elected  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
Sept  13,  1276.  He  took  the  name  of  John,  and  styled 
himself  on  his  aeal  Joannes  XX. ;  but  in  bis  epitaph  at  Viter- 
bo  he  is  called  Joannes  XXL*  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
pontificate  was  to  confirm  Adrian's  revocation  of  the  famous 
constitution  of  Gregory  X.  (enacted  at  the  council  of  Lyon, 
1274),  which  ordered  that  the  cardinals  should  be  strictly 
shut  up  in  the  conclave  during  their  election  of  a  new  pope. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  the  Christiars  in  the  East, 
and  sent  legates  to  the  different  princes  of  Europe  to  per- 
suade them  to  engage  in  a  fresh  crusade  against  the  Sara* 
cens.  He  died  at  Viterbo,  about  eight  months  afler  his 
elevation  to  the  holy  see.  May  17,  1277,  of  the  injuries 
occasioned  by  the  falUng  of  the  roof  of  his  bed-chamber. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man  himself,  and  a  great  patron  of 
learning  in  others;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
eminent  for  piety  and  holiness  of  life.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  medicine,  logic,  &c.,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
still  unpublished.  A  list  of  their  titles  may  be  seen  in  Cia- 
conius,  '  VitoB  Pontiff.  etCardd.,'  torn,  ii.,  p.  213.  The  most 
celebrated  is  a  short  medical  treatise  entitled  '  Thesaurus 
Pauperum,  seu  de  Medendis  Corporis  Humani  Morbis  per 

*  Th»  oonftialoa  ftboot  ibe  vopM  of  the  name  of  Jbha  iajpanly  ocewioned 
by  the  Sctiiioaa  Popa  Jo&a  b«og  rediooed  m  John  VlII.  Thu  however  wiU 
not  entirely  aeooont  for  It.  ai  ^etxua  Hitpancui  is  •ometimet  called  John  XtX, 
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Euporista,*  of  which  there  are  several  editions.  It  was  first 
printed  1476,  Antwei-p,  fol.;  the  last  edition  was  published 
1577,  Paris,  16mo.,  with  a  sort  of  continuation  by  J.  Lie- 
bault,  entitled  '  Thesaurus  Sanitatis,  Paratu  facilis.*  A 
Spanish  translation  was  published  at  Yalladolid,  1672  ;  and 
an  English  one  by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  London,  1585,  8vo. 
It  consists  of  90  chapters,  containing  a  short  account  of  a 
great  number  of  diseases,  and  at  the  end  of  each  is  given  a 
quantity  of  medical  formulce  taken  from  the  works  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  physicians,  to  which  is  now  and 
then  added  the  word  expertum.  It  is  not  of  much  value, 
and  contains  a  ereat  deal  that  is  foolish  and  superstitious. 
In  the  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Isaac  (commonly 
called  *  Isaac  Israelita'),  Lugd.,  1515,  fol.,  there  are  three 
treatises  by  PetrusHispanus:  one  entitled  '  Commentarium 
singulare  super  Librum  Dietarum  Universalium  Isaac, 
fol.  xi.-ciii. ;  the  second  a  commentary  on  Isaac's  work  *  De 
Dieetis  Particularibus,*  fol.  ciii.-clvi. ;  and  the  third  on  his 
Work  •  De  Urinis,'  fol.  clvi.-cciil.  I'here  is  a  tract  by  J.  T. 
Kohler,  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  not  been  able  to 
consult,  entitled  '  Vollstsludige  Nachricht  von  Pabst  Jo 
hann  XXI.,  welcher  unter  dem  Namen  Petrus  Hispanus 
als  ein  Arzt  und  Weltweiser  bferiihmt  ist,*  Getting.,  1 760, 4  to. 
(Ciacon.,  Vita  Pontiff,  et  Cardd,;  Haller,  BibtiQth.  Medic. 
Pract) 

PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM,  ah  eminent  political  econo- 
mist, was  born  May  16th,  1023,  at  Romsey  in  Hampshire, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  clothier.  After 
remaining  until  the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  grammar-school  of 
his  native  place,  he  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Caen  in 
Normandy.  On  his  return,  he  is  said  to  have  entered  the 
navy,  but  the  time  which  he  spent  in  this  service  must  have 
been  short,  as  in  1643  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  and 
spent  three  years  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  he  studied  medicine  and  anatomy.  In 
1648  he  published  a  small  work,  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Hartlib,  recommending  the  extension  of  education  to  ob- 

i'ects  connected  more  immediately  with  the  daily  business  of 
ife.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  the  visitors 
appointed  by  the  parliament  had  ejected  the  royalists,  and 
employed  himself  in  giving  instruction  in  anatomy  and  che- 
mistry; in  1649  he  was  created  doctor  of  physic,  and  elected 
a  fellow  of  Brazen-nose  College.  In  165U  he  was  appointed 
to  the  anatomical  professorship  in  the  university.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  a  society  instituted  in  Oxford  for  the 
cultivation  of  natural  science,  and  which  was  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  Royal  Society.  When  the  Royal  Society 
was  established,  he  was  one  of  the  council.  In  1652  the 
period  of  his  goud  fortune  commenced  by  his  appointment 
as  physician  to  the  army  in  li-eland.  In  1654  ne  was  em- 
ployed in  that  country  in  the  suney  of  forfeited  estates,  a 
work  which  he  performed  with  great  ability.  He  was  sub- 
sequently engaged  as  a  commissioner  in  dividing  tliese 
lands  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army, 
when,  besides  the  land  allotted  to  him,  he  made  advan- 
tageous purchases.  He  also  acted  as  secretary  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  lord-lieuteuant  of  Ireland.  He  appears  however 
to  have  been  well  received  by  Charles II.  at  the  Restoration, 
and  in  1661  was  knighted.  Sir  William  Petty  died  at  his 
house  in  Westminster,  December  16th,  1687,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  his  native  town,  where  a  plain  stone  marks 
his  grave,  with  the  simple  inscription — *  Here  lyes  Sir 
William  Petty.'  His  last  will  contains  the  following  pro- 
fession of  his  religious  opinions: — 'I  die  in  the  professii^n 
of  that  faith  and  in  the  practice  of  such  worship  as  I  find 
established  by  the  laws  of  my  country;  not  being  able  to 
believe  what  I  myself  please,  nor  to  worship  God  better 
than  by  doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  observing  the 
laws  of  my  country,  and  expressing  my  love  and  honour  of 
Almighty  God  by  such  signs  and  tokens  as  are  understood 
to  be  such  by  the  people  with  whom  I  live.  God  knowing 
my  heart  even  without  any  at  all.'  The  widow  of  Sir 
William  Petty  was  created  baroness  Shelburne.  He  left 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the 
title,  but  dying  without  issue,  it  was  revived  in  Henry,  the 
second  son^  great-uncle  of  the  first  marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Sir  William  Petty  was  the  author  of  several  scientific 
works  and  inventions,  and  various  papers  on  mathematical 
and  chemical  subjects  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  ;* 
but  he  is  far  better  known  in  the  present  day  as  a  writer  upon 
trade  and  commerce  and  political  arithmetic.  Notwith* 
standing  the  great  variety  of  his  pursuits,  he  had  emanci- 
pated himself  (rom  nearly  all  the  eixon  «ad  prejudices  of 
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bis  contemporaries.     The  'Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland/ 
one  of  hU  best  works,  contains  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  gives  the  first  authentic  account  of  the 
population.     Sir  William  Petty  clearly  foresaw  the  advan- 
tages of  a  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  a  free 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.     The 
survey  of  Ireland  which  he  made  during  the  Protectorate 
continues,  aAer  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  to  be  a 
>«ork  of  reference  in  courts  of  law  in  matters  relating  to 
landed  property.    His  treatise  on  'Taxes  and  Contributions,' 
published  iu  1667,  contains  in  general  suund  views  on  the 
subjects  of  finance  and  revenue ;  and  in  this  work  the  doc- 
tniie  vFos  first  clearly  stated,  though  only  in  an  incidental 
xuanner,  that  the  labour  required  for  the  production  of  com- 
modities  alone  determines   their  value.      The   '  Political 
Arithmetic*  treats  chietly  on  the    subject  of  population, 
particularly  with   reference  to  London.     His  predictions 
cuucerniug  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  are  amusing, 
and  do  not  exhibit  l}is  usual  acuteness.      At  the  time 
when   be  wrote,  he  calculated  that  the  population  of  Lon- 
dun   doubled  itself  in  40  years,  and  that  of  England  in 
3^U3'ears;  and  hence  he  concluded  that  the  population 
must  reach  a  stationary  point  before  ld40,  at  which  period 
it  would  be  ten  millions  for  the  metropolis,  and  also  ten 
millions  for  the  rest  of  England.    'Wherefore  (he  remarks) 
u  is  certain  and  necessary  that  the  growth  of  the  city  must 
slop  before  the  said  year  1 640.*    Since  1 700  however  London 
lias  increased   122  per  cent.,   and  England  154  percent. 
S:r  William  Petty  published  his  '  Quautulumcunque '  (a 
treatise  on  money)  in  1682,  at  which  period  the  question  of 
the  monetary  circulation  was  of  great  interest.    He  recom- 
mended that  one  metal  should  be  made  the  uniform  mea- 
^u^e  of  value,  in  which  view  he  was  supported  by  Locke: 
.Sir  I^aac  Newton  proposed  both  the  precious  metals.    The 
subject  is  treate4  vith  great  ability,  but  the  error  of  his 
time  is  perceptible  in  some  of  his  arguments,  which  show 
that  lie  entertained  the  false  notion  that  there  was  something 
about  gold  and  silver   dislinguishing  them  as  articles  of 
commerce  from  all  other  commodities.     In  this  work  he 
condemned  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  interest,  observing 
that  then  might  as  well  be  laws  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
exchange;   and  he  exposed  the  prevailing  fallacy  that  a 
country  may  be  drained  of  cash  by  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade.    A  list  of  the  remainder  of  Sir  William  Petty'a 
works  is  siven  in  Watt*s  '  Bibliothcca  Britannica.* 

PETUNTZE,  the  Chinese  name  for  a  white  earth  used 
with  kaolia  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain :  it  is  stated 
that  while  the  former  [Kaolin]  is  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  felspar  of  granitic  rocks,  the  latter,  or 
peluntze»  is  the  same  mineral  which  has  not  suffered  decom- 
position, and  that  on  account  of  its  fusibility  it  is  employed 
in  glazing  the  porcelain. 

PETWORTH.    r Sussex.] 

PEUCE'DANIN,  a  peculiar  principle  obtained  from  the 
peucedoiium  officinale,  or  sea  sulphur-wort.  By  treatment 
Wiih  alcohol  a  solution  was  obtained  which  deposited  crys- 
tals, to  which  the  name  of  peucedanin  was  given  by 
Schlatter.  These  crystals  are  colourless,  acicular,  transparent, 
inodorous,  and  insipid;  but  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  their 
taate  is  yerv' aromatic ;  they  melt  at  140^  without  losing 
weight ;  ana  when  the  heat  is  increased,  the  fluid  mass  as- 
sumes a  greenish  and  afterwards  a  greyish- while  tint:  they 
are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  melt  in  it  when  boiling 
without  dissolving;  in  cold  alcohol  they  dissolve  but  spa- 
ringly, but  when  it  is  heated  to  140^  they  dissolve  in  it 
readily,  and  the  soluiion  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  also 
by  solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  ace- 
tate of  lead,  but  not  by  sulphate  of  iron.  It  does  not  appear 
to  possess  either  acid  or  alkaline  properties.     It  yielded  by 

analysis: — 

2  equivalents  of  hydrogen  2  or        5*8 

4  equivalents  of  carbon  24  70*6 

1  equivalent  of  oxygen  8  23*6 

Equivalents        34  100* 

PEUTINGERIAN  TABLE  is  the  name  given  to  a  map 
of  the  roaxUof  the  antient  Roman  world,  which  is  on  parch- 
uaent,  and  was  found  in  a  library  at  Speyer  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  bequeathed  by  the  proprietor  Conrad 
Celles  to  his  friend  Conrad  Peutmger,  a  learned  man  of 
Aujtsburg,  who  begfttt  to  prepare  a  copy  of  it  for  publica- 
tion, hut  died  in  1647,  before  he  could  effect  his  purpose.  ^ 


Mark  Velter  however  copied  it  on  a  scale  less  than  one-half 
of  its  original  size,  and  sent  his  copy  to  Ortelius,  who  for- 
warded it  to  Muretus,  who  published  it  in  1598.    Tins  re- 
duced copy  has  been  inserted  in  the  Ptolemy  of  Bertius, 
in  Horn's  'Orbis  Delineatio/  and  in  Bergier's  'Histoire 
des  grands  Chemins  de  VEmpire  Romain.*    The  original 
map  remained  at  Augsburg,  in  the  possession  of  Peutinger*8 
descendants,  till   1714,  when  it  was  purchased  by  a  book- 
seller, and  sold  by  him  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  gave  it  to 
the  imperial  library  of  Vienna.    An  exact  copy  of  it  waa 
made  by  F.  C.  von  Scheyb,  at  Vienna,  with  an  introduction 
and  index,  and  dedicated  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa ; 
'Tabula  Itineraria  Peutingeriana,  quae  in  Augusta  Biblio- 
thcca Vindobonensi  nunc  servatur,  adcurate  exscripta  k 
Fr.   Christoph.  De  Scheyb,   cum   Indice,'    fol.,  Vienna, 
1753.    The  map  is  21  feet  in  length,  and  about  one  foot 
wide.    The  author,  whoever  he  was,  did  not  intend  to  draw 
a  proper  geographical  map,  with  the  relative  position  of 
countries  [Map;  Agathodjkmon],  but  merely  to  collect 
all  the  great  roads  of  the  empire  into  a  long  narrow  strip, 
marking  the  stations  upon  each,  and  the  distances  between 
the  stations,  for  the  information  of  travellers  and  chiefly  of 
military  and  civil  oflScers.    In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  great  lines  of  roads  are  represented  as  nearly 
parallel,  and  most  of  the  great  rivers  are  also  made  to  run  in 
the  same  direction,  from  west  to  east  or  east  to  west,  which 
was  that  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  empire  are  brought 
into  close  approximation  to  each  other,  without  any  regard 
to  the  latitude.     For  the  same  reason,  the  Mediterranean, 
Adriatic,  ^gean,  and  Euxine  seas  are -all  compressed  in 
breadth  into  the  shape  of  long  channels,  the  peninsula  of 
Italy  appears  to  run  straight  from  west  to  east,  and  the 
islands,  such  as  Sicily,  have  undergone  a  like  compression  of 
form.    The  towns  on  the  roads  are  marked  by  small  houses ; 
some,  hein^  worthy  of  particular  notice,  are  designated  by 
square  buildings  like  barracks ;  and  some  more  important 
towns  and  military  stations,  such  as  Aquileia^  Ravenna.  &c., 
are  distinguished  by  walls  and  towers.  Rome  is  distinguished 
by  a  circle  with  a  crowned  figure  seated  in  the  middle,  and 
the  port  of  Trajan  is  conspicuously  sketched  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Constantinople 
is  marked  by  a  circle  and  a  figure,  which  however  is  not 
crowned.    Antioch  is  the  only  other  city  which  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  a  circle  and  a  figure,  in  which  last  Mannert 
thinks  that  he  recognises  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  be  believes 
to  be  an  interpolation  of  some  copyist  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  had  before  him  an  older  map  of  the  time  of  the  Pagan 
emperors.    (Mannert's  '  Introduction'  to  his  new  edition  of 
Peutinger's  Table,  folio,  Leipzig;,  1824.)    That  the  original 
map  was  drawn  while  the  old  religion  of  the  empire  was  still 
dominant,  seems  proved  by  the  heathen  temples  which  are 
marked  upon  it,  whilst  there  is  no  Christian  name,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  is  probably  also  an 
interpolation  of  the  copyist,  who  has  taken  care  to  notice 
the  desert  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Palestine,  as  being 
that  '  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  wandered  for  forty 
years,'  as  well  as  Mount  Sinai,  where  '  they  received  the 
law.'    Several  other  particulars  on  the  map  seem  to  fix  the 
date  of  its  original  construction  to  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander  Severus,  after   the  Persians  had   overthrown    the 
Parthian  dominion,  a.d.  226.  The  Persian  empire  is  marked 
in  its  full  extent  and  written  in  large  capitals,  whilst  Partbia 
is  indicated  by  smaller  characters  as  a  province.    Palmyra 
is  marked  as  an  important  place,  with  roads  leading  to  it 
through  the  desert,  which  would  seem  to  refer  to  an  epoch 
previous  to  its  destruction  by  Aurelian.    Edessa  in  Mace- 
donia is  marked  under  that  name,  whilst  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  is  called  Diocletianopolis.    This  and  other  evi- 
dence collected  by  Mannert  indicate  at  all  events  an  epoch 
between  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  and  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  making  allowance  for  the  interpolations  of 
subsequent  copyists. 

The  Peutingerian  Table  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
Antonine  Itinerary ;  several  stations  and  towns  which  are 
in  the  one  are  not  in  the  other ;  the  distances  between  the 
stations  marked  on  both  sometimes  disagree ;  besides  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  map,  several  roads  which 
are  distinct  on  the  Itinerary  are  placed  on  the  map  consecu- 
tively, as  if  they  all  formed  one  hne ;  whilst  others,  which 
are  single  roads  on  the  Itinerary,  are  cut  into  two  or  three  in 
the  map.  However  the  Itinerary  is  still  of  great  use  *n  ex- 
plaining the  map,  and  the  two  together  are  among  the  most 
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valuable  aiitient  works  on  geography  which  have  come  down 
tons. 

The  map  extends  to  the  right,  or  east,  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  Roads  are  traced  through  India  to  several 
eroporia,  or  places  of  trade,  on  the  coast.  To  the  west  the 
map  ends  abruptly  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  including 
farther  noFth  only  the  eastern  part  of  Britain.  It  is  evi- 
dent, as  Mannert  maintains,  that  one  leaf  is  wanting,  and  it 
has  perhaps  been  lost. 

PEW.  A  pew  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  'a  seat  en- 
closed in  a  cnurch.'  Sittinjjs  enclosed  in  a'  church  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  correct  description,  inasmuch  as  a  pew 
contains  several  seats ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  different  families  have  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  same 
pew.  The  word  pew  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  authors 
upon  ecclesiastical  law,  who  almost  invariably  use  the  ex- 
pression '  church  seat.' 

There  were  no  pews  in  churches  until  about  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  prior  to  which  the  seats  were  moveable^ 
such  as  chairs  anu  benches,  as  we  see  at  this  time  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  on  the  Continent.  Before  that 
time  no  cases  are  to  be  found  of  claims  to  pews,  although  in 
the  common-law  books  two  or  three  claims  are  mentioned 
to  seats  in  a  church  or  particular  parts  of  a  seat,  which  were 
probably  moveable  benches  or  forms. 

*By  the  general  law  and  of  common  right,' Sir  John 
Nicholl  observed  (in  Fuller  v.  Lane,  2  Add.  EcrL  Rep.,  425), 
*  all  the  pews  in  a  parish  church  are  the  common  property 
of  the  parish ;  they  are  for  the  use  in  common  of  the  parish- 
ioners, who  are  all  entitled  to  be  seated  orderly  and  con- 
veniently so  as  best  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
all.'  The  right  of  appointing  what  persons  shall  sit  in  each 
seat  belongs  to  the  ordinary  (3  Inst.,  202)  ;'and  the  church- 
wardens, who  are  the  officers  of  the  ordinary,  are  to  place 
the  parishioners  according  to  their  rank  and  station ;  but 
they  are  subject  to  his  control  if  any  complaint  should  be 
made  against  them.'  (Pettman  v.  Bridger,  1  PhilL,  323.) 
A  parishioner  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  church  without 
any  payment  for  it,  and  if  he  has  cause  of  complaint  in  this 
respect  a^^ainst  the  churchwardens,  he  may  cite  them  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  to  show  cause  why  they  have  not  seated 
him  properly ;  and  if  there  be  persons  occupying  pews  who 
are  not  inhabitants  in  the  parish,  they  ought  to  be  displaced 
in  order  to  make  room  for  him.  This  general  right  how- 
ever of  the  churchwardens  as  the  officers  of  the  ordinary  is 
subject  to  certain  exceptions,  for  private  rights  to  pews  may 
be  sustained  upon  the  ground  of  a  faculty,  or  of  prescription,' 
which  presumes  a  faculty. 

The  right  by  faculty  arises  where  the  ordinary  or  his  pre- 
decessor has  granted  a  licence  or  faculty  appropriating  cer- 
tain pews  to  individuals.  Faculties  have  varied  in  their 
form;  sometimes  the  appropriation  has  been  to  a  person 
and  his  family  'so  long  as  they  continue  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  bouse  in  the  parish :'  the  more  modern  form  is  to  a 
man  and  his  family  *  so  long  as  they  continue  inhabitants 
of  the  parish '  generally.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  the 
least  exceptionable  form.    (Sir  J.  Nicholl,  2  Acid.,  426.) 

Where  a  faculty  exists,  the  ordinary  has  parted  with  his 
right,  and  therefore  cannot  again  interfere :  it  has  however 
been  laid  down  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  that  where  a  party 
claiming  by  faculty  ceases  to  be  a  parishioner,  his  right  is 
determined.  Sir  John  Nicholl  states, '  Whenever  the  occu- 
pant of  a  pew  in  the  body  of  the  church  ceases  to  be  a 
parishioner,  bis  right  to  the  pew,  howsoever  founded,  and 
jhow  valid  soever  during  his  continuance  in  the  parish, 
at  once  ceases.'  (Fuller  v.  Lane,  2  Add,,  427.)  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
(Byerley  r.  Windus,  5  Bam,  and  CresS;  18.)  But  in  a  case 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  chief-baron  Macdonald  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  question  there  was  whether  there 
could  be  in  law  a  prescription  for  a  person  living  out  of  the 
parish  to  have  a  pew  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
neld  that  there  might  (Lousley  v.  Hayward,  I  K  and  /., 
583).  As  prescription  presumes  a  faculty,  these  opinions 
seem  to  be  at  variance.  Where  a  claim  to  a  pew  is  made 
by  prescription  as  annexed  to  a  house,  the  question  must  be 
tried  at  law.  The  courts  of  common  law  in  such  cases  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of  the  pew  being  an  ease- 
ment to  the  house  (Main waring  v.  Giles,  5  Bam.  and  Aid., 
361);  and  if  the  ecclesiastical  courts  proceed  to  try  such 
prescription,  a  prohibition  would  issue.  In  order  to  sup- 
port a  claim  by  prescription,  occupancy  must  be  proved,  and 
also  repair  of  the  pew  by  the  party,  if  any  has  been  re- 


quired ;  the  onus  and  beneficium  going  together.  (Pett- 
man V.  Bridger,  1  Fhill.,  325 ;  Rogers  t;.  Brooks,  1  71  J?., 
43] ;  Griffith  v.  Matthews,  5  T.  B.,  297.)  Tlie  above  ob- 
servations apply  to  pews  in  the  body  of  the  church.  With 
respect  to  seats  in  the  chancel,  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  page  49, '  the  law  has  not 
been  settled  with  equal  certainty,  and  great  inconvenience 
has  been  experienced  from  the  doubts  continued  to  bo  en- 
tertained. Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  churchwardens 
have  no  authority  over  pews  in  the  chancel.  A^ain,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  rector,  whether  spiritual  or  lay,  has  in  the 
first  instance  at  least  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  seats ;  claims 
have  also  been  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  vicar ;  the  extent  of  the 
ordinary's  authority  to  remedy  any  undue  arrangement  with 
regard  to  such  pews  has  been  questioned.'  (Gibson*  226 ; 
3  InsL,  202;  1  Brown  and  Goul.,  Bep,,  4;  Griffith  r.  Mat- 
thews, 5  T.  B.,  298;  CHffbrd  v.  Wicks,  1  B,  and  Ad^ 
498  ;  Morgan  v.  Curtis,  3  Man.  and  ByL,  389 ;  Rich  r. 
Bushnell,  4  Hagg.,  Ecc.  Bep.,  164.) 

With  regard  to  aisles  or  isles  (wings)  in  a  church,  dif- 
ferent considerations  apply.  The  whole  isle  or  particular 
seats  in  it  may  be  claimed  as  appurtenant  to  an  antient 
mansion  or  dwelling-house,  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  of 
which  the  aisle  is  presumed  to  have  been  originally  built. 
In  order  to  complete  this  exclusive  right  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  have  existed  immemorially,  and  that  the  owners 
of  the  mansion  in  respect  of  which  it  is  claimed  should 
from  time  to  time  have  borne  the  expense  of  repairing  that 
which  they  claim  as  having  been  set  up  by  their  predeces- 
sors.   (3  Inst,  202.) 

The  purchasing  or  renting  of  pews  in  churches  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  ecclesiastical  law.  (Walter  v.  Gunner 
and  Drury,  1  Hagg.,  Consist  Bep,,  314,  and  the  cases  referred 
to  in  the  note,  p.  318;  Hawkins  and  Coleman  v,  Com- 
peigne,  3  Pkiit,  16.) 

Pew-rents,  under  the  church-building  acts,  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  law ;  and  where  rents  are  taken  in  populous 
places,  they  are  sanctioned  by  special  acts  of  parliament. 
Pew-rents  in  private  unconsecrated  chapels  do  not  fall 
under  the  same  principle,  such  chapels  being  private  pro- 
perty.    

:  PEWTER,  a  compoimd  metal  extensively  employed, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  those  drinking-vessels 
called  pewter  pots.  The  finest  pewter  is  said  to  consist  of 
12  parts  of  tin,  1  part  of  antimony,  and  a  very  little  copper; 
while  common  pewter  consists  of  about  80  parts  of  tin  and 
20  of  lead.  Pewter  was  formerly  much  more  employed 
than  at  present,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  plates  aud 
dishes. 

PEYER,  JEAN  CONRAD,  was  bom  at  Schaffliausen 
in  1653.  He  studied  medicine  at  Basle  and  at  Paris,  and 
having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  former 
university,  returned  to  practise  at  his  native  town.  He  held 
there  successively  the  professorships  of  eloquence,  of  logic, 
and  of  the  physical  sciences ;  but  his  present  reputation  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  his  having  first  clearly  described  the  little 
bodies  which  are  scattered  in  patches  along  the  end  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  which  are  therefore  commonly  called 
Peyer's  glands.  He  died  in  1712.  Besides  his  work  on 
the  intestinal  glands,  Peyer  wrote  numerous  detached  papers 
on  morbid  anatomy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  assi- 
duous of  the  early  cultivators,  and  a  few  on  practical  medi- 
cine and  comparative  anatomy. 

PE'ZE'NAS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
H^rault,  on  a  cross-road  from  Aix  to  Perpignan,  39  miles 
from  Montpellier,  the  capital  of  the  department  P^6nas 
was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Piscenae ;  and  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  lib.  viii.,  c.  48)  as  produc- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  wool  which  resembled  hair  rather 
than  wool.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  a  county. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Peyne,  a  little  stream 
which  falls  into  the  H6rau1ton  its  rieht  bank,  just  below 
P6z6nas.  It  has  some  tolerably  good  nouses,  and  a  hand 
some  theatre.  The  population  in  1831  was  7481  for  the 
town,  or  7847  for  the  whole  commune.  The  townsmen 
manufacture  blankets  and  coverlets,  serges  ftnd  other 
woollen  stufi's,  linens,  cotton-yarn,  thrown  silk,  hats,  brandy, 
distilled  waters,  syrup  of  sugar  and  grapes,  and  chemical 
products.  There  are  some  dye-houses  and  tan-yards.  (Con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  wines  (of  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood produces  some  of  excellent  quality),  wheat,  oats, 
seeds,  red  tartar,  dyeing  herbs,  dried  fruits,  capers,  olivei^ 
oil,  cotton,  wool,  and  woollen  cloths.    There  is  a  considera 
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We  veekljT  market,  and  there  are  three  yearly  feirs.  The 
xieighbouring  hills  are  covered  with  vines  and  almond  and 
olive  trees,  and  there  is  near  the  town  an  old  castle  buUt 
by  the  Constable  Montmorency  [Montmorency],  to  whose 
family  the  county  of  P626nas  at  one  time  belonged.  There 
are  a  high  school,  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  an 
Sxebange. 

PEZQTORUS.     [PSITTACIDJB.] 

PFEFFEL,  GOTTLIEB  CONRAD,  a  German  writer 
of  classic  reputation  in  that  branch  of  literature  which 
comprises  the  tale,  the  fable,  and  the  epistle,  was  born 
June  28th,  1736,  at  Colroar,  where  his  father  held  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  His  parent  dying 
in  1738.  Pfeffel  was  left  entirely  to  the  charge  of  an  excel- 
lent mother.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle  for  the  purpose  of  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence ;  but  this  plan  was  Entirely  frustrated 
by  a  severe  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  terminated  in  his 
total  blindness  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.    He  married  about 
two  years  after  this  misfortune,  and  at  a  later  period  (1 773) 
obtained  permission  to  establish  at  Colmar  a  seminary  for 
tfae  education  of  Protestant  youths,  in  conducting  which 
be   bad  an  able  colleague  in  his  friend  HofVath  Lerse. 
Among  his  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  Swiss 
families,  were  many  who  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
selves.     The  changes  produced  by  the  French  revolution 
however  caused  this  school,  which  bore  the  title  of  a  military 
one,  to  be  broken  up,  and  Pfeffel  henceforth  applied  himself 
entirely  to  those  literary  occupations  which,  notwithstanding 
his  blindness,  he  had  before  pursued  at  intervals.     In  1803 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Evangelical  Consistory  at 
Colmar,  then  recently  established.    He  died  May  1st,  1809, 
just  after  the  publication  of   the  ninth   volume  of  his 
•  Poetischen  Versuche.* 

His  poems  generally  display  shrewdness  and  humour,  to- 
gether with  a  strong  vein  of  moral  and  religious  feeling ; 
but  bis  peculiar  power  shows  itself  most  in  his  fables, 
wbich  baye  frequently  an  epigrammatic  energy  and  a 
piquant  turn  of  expression  that  render  the  moral  couched 
in  them  additionally  striking  and  effective.  Besides  these 
and  his  tales,  his  other  productions  consist  chiefly  of  poetical 
epistles,  epigrams,  ballads,  and  lyrical  pieces.  In  addition 
to  these  original  compositions,  he  translated  a  great  many 
dramatic  pieces  from  the  French,  which  he  published  in  five 
separate  volumes  or  collections»  from  1765  to  1774.  These 
were  indeed  rather  free  versions  than  literal  translations  of 
the  originals ;  for  he  did  not  scruple  to  retrench  on  the  one 
hand  what  he  considered  their  prolixities,  and  on  the  other 
to  expand  those  parts  of  the  dialogue  which  furnished  hints 
for  the  purpose.  His  own  dramatic  attempts  were  less  suc- 
cessful, since  notwithstanding  the  skill  shown  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  plan,  and  the  merit  of  many  of  their  detached 
scenes,  they  were  deficient  in  sustained  interest  and  effect. 

PFORZHEIM,  the  most  important  manufacturing  town 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  in  48^  65' N.  lat. 
and  8*  48'  E.  lone:.,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  on  the  navigable  river 
Ens.  near  its  junction  with  the  Nagold  and  Wurm.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moat,  and  consists  of  the  town 
and  three  suburbs.  There  are  four  churches  and  an  an- 
tient  palace,  the  church  of  which  contains  a  handsome 
monument  to  the  late  Duke  Charles  Frederick.  Among  the 
public  institutions  are  a  convent  for  noble  ladies,  an  hospital, 
an  infirmary,  an  orphan-house,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  &c.  The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is 
above  6500.  The  manufacture  of  trinkets  employs  above 
1000  workmen;  the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  by 
them  (in  which  no  gold  under  14  carats  must  be  used)  is 
100,000/.  sterling  per  annum.  The  manufactures  of  watches, 
superfine  cloth  and  kerseymere,  leather,  hardware,  and  iron- 
wire  are  flourishing.  There  are  also  an  iron-foundry,  which 
furnishes  annually  5000  cwt.  of  bar-iron,  a  copper-foundry, 
a  manufactory  of  chemicals,  many  establishments  for  dye- 
ing Turkish-red,  and  extensive  bleaching-grounds.  Pforj- 
heim  has  a  very  great  trade  in  timber  from  the  neighbour- 
ing forests  of  Hagenschiess,  which  is  floated  down  the 
Neckar  and  the  Rhine  to  Holland.  The  trade  in  corn,  oil, 
wine,  and  cattle  is  not  inconsiderable,  for  which  the  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  on  the  high  road  from  France  to  the 
south  of  Germany,  is  very  favourable.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  always  distinguished  fon  their  bravery  and  devoted 
attachment  to  their  princes.  Four  hundred  citizens,  com- 
manded by  their  burgomaster  Deimling,  formed  the  body- 
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guard  of  the  brave  margrave  George  Frederickt  in  the  battle 
of  Wimpfen,  May  6,  1622,  in  which,  with  20,000  men,  he 
engaged  the  far  superior  Imperial  army  commanded  by 
Tilly.  Victory  already  inclined  to  his  side,  when  the  powder- 
waggons  were  blown  up,  and  scattered  destruction  among  his 
troops.  Flight  was  the  only  resource,  which  the  Margrave, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  followers,  resolved  to  adopt. 
But  even  flight  could  not  have  saved  them,  if  those  40f 
brave  men  had  not  arrested  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  till 
the  Margrave  and  all  the  rest  of  the  army  were  in  safety, 
by  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  last  man. 

(G.  L.  Posselts,  Gedachinissrede  (it^fdie  Ogfallenen,) 

PHACOCHCERUS.    [Suida] 

PHAEDRUS,  a  Latin  writer  of  the  Augustan  agi 
according  to  the  general  opinion.  Little  is  known  of  his  a 
except  that  it  appears  that  he  was  born  in  Thrace,  was 
brought  to  Rome  in  his  youth  as  a  slave,  found  friends  at 
Rome,  applied  himself  to  study,  and  became  a  perfect  master 
of  the  Roman  language,  and  was  made  free  oy  Augustus, 
who  patronised  him.  He  wrote  several  books  of  fables  in 
iambic  verse,  borrowing,  as  he  says  in  his  prologue,  his  sub- 
jects from  Aesop.  The  fables  of  Phaedrus  have  long  been 
a  favourite  work,  for  the  graceful  simplicity  of  their  style,  tfae 
pointedness  of  their  humour,  and  the  general  soundness  of 
their  morality.  [Fable.]  They  were  first  published  by 
Pithou,  in  1596,  from  a  MS.  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  which  is  called  the  Rosamboanus 
MS.,  from  the  name  of  the  owner  of  it.  Another  MS.,  which 
existed  at  Rheims,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last  century, 
but  it  had  been  previously  collated  with  Pilhou*s  edition, 
and  the  variations  had  been  copied,  as  well  as  those  in  an- 
other MS.,  called  Danielinus,  and  they  have  been  used  in  the 
later  editions  of  Phaedrus.  The  latest  edition  of  Phaedrus 
has  the  following  title : — '  Phaedri  Augusti  Liberti  Fabulsd 
Aesopise,  prima  editio  crkica  cum  Integra  varietate  Codd. 
Pithoeani,  Remensis,  Danielini,  Perottini,  et  editionis  prinr- 
cipis,  reliqua  vero  selecta,'  by  J.  C.  Orell,  8vo.,  Ziirieh,  1832, 
with  an  '  Introduction.*  Perotto,  bishop  of  Manfredonia  in 
the  fi  Aeenth  century,  made  a  collection  of  Latin  fables  from 
Phaedrus,  Avienus,  and  others,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
nephew,  among  which  were  thirty- two  fables  which  are  not 
contained  in  the  usual  editions  of  Phaedrus,  in  five  books. 
These  fables, '  Fabulse  Novsd,'  were  published  at  Naples,  in 
1 808,  as  an  additional  or  sixth  book  of  Phaedrus.  Perotto's 
MS.  however  was  found  much  damaged,  and  the  fables 
were  in  a  mutilated  state.  Since  that  time  Angelo  Mai  has 
discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  another  MS.  of  Perotto, 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  with  a  prefatory  letter  of  the 
bishop  to  his  friend  Mannus  Veltrius,  of  Viterbo,  and  from 
this  MS.  the  additional  fables  have  been  published  in  a  cor- 
rect form : '  Phaedri  Fabulse  Novsd  XXXII.,  e  Codice  Vati- 
cano  reinte^atffi  ab  A.  Maio,  Supplementum  Editionis 
Orellianro,'  Zurich,  1 832.  There  seems  little  doubt  now 
that  these  fables  belong  to  Phaedrus ;  they  are  perfectly 
similar  in  style  and  manner  to  the  rest  The  Fables  of 
Phaedrus  were  also  edited  by  Bentley,  and  appended  to  his 
edition  of  Terence. 

PHiENICORNIS.    [Shrikks.1 

PH^NO'GAMOUS  or  PHANERO'GAMOUS  plants 
are  those  which  have  visible  flowers  and  seeds.  The  words 
are  used  indifferently  in  contradistinction  to  Cryptogamous, 
which  includes  those  plants  which  either  have  no  sexes  or 
none  which  are  distinctly  visible. 

PHA'ETON  (Ornithology).    [Tropic  Bied.] 

PHAKELLOPLEU'RA,  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding's 
name  for  a  genus  of  Chitons,  with  rather  small  dorsal 
plates,  and  the  fleshy  zone  ornamented  with  a  broad  single 
row  of  elongated  spiculate  fasciculi.  Example,  Chiton 
/asciciUaris.    [Chitons,  vol.  vii.,  p.  96.] 

Mr.  Swainson  (Malacoiogy,  18*40),  not  having  analysed 
this  tribe,  has  adopted  the  genera  and  arrangement  of 
Guilding.  (ZooL  Journ.,  vol.  v.,  p.  25.)  Mr.  Guilding's 
genera  are  :— 

1,  Chiton,  which  he  divides  thus: — 

2one  distinctly  scaly. 

t  Disk  subcarinate,  transverse-marginal  areola  distinct. 
Example,  Chiton  squamosus,  Sowerb.,  Gen.,  f.  2;  Ch,  Ca- 
pensis.  Gray,  &c. 

tt  Disk  rounded,  smooth;  areola  an gulate  and  obsolete. * 
Example,  Chiton  marmoratus,  Blainv. 


4  * 


Zone  slightly  reticulated. 
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4t  *  * 

Zone  smoothed. 
Examples,  Chiton  marginatus»  Linn.  TVaw*.,  viii.,  p.21, 
t.  1,  f.  2 ;  Ch.  latus,  Lowe. 

2.  Acanthopleura.    The  zone  thick,  fleshy,  spinous,  spi- 
nuloud,  hairy  or  rough,  &c. 

* 
Zone  spinous. 
Example,  Chiton  spinosus.  Sow.,  Gen,,  f.  I. 

*  * 
Zone  sninulous. 
Example,  Chiton  Carmichaelis,  Gray,  SpiceL 

*  *  * 
Zone  granulpus. 
Jlxamplc,  Chiton  Asellus,  Lowe,  ZooL  Joum, 

*  «  )»  * 
Zono  rugoso-granulous. 
Example,  Chiton  aselloides,  Lowe. 

*  «  «  «  * 
Zone  hairy. 
Example,  Chiton  crinitus.  Wood,  Ind. 

*  *  *  *  il^  Hf 

Zone  villous. 
Example,  Chiton  Peruviamis,  Frembly. 

«  «  *  iiE  «  *  Ik 
Zone  mealy  (farinosus). 
Example,  Chiton  cinereus,  Lowe. 

3.  Phakellopleura, 

4.  Chitonellus,  Lam. 

* 
Animal  larviforro. 
Examples,  Ch,  liwis,  Blainv. ;   Ch,  larviformie,  Barrow; 
Ch.  striatuSf  Sow. 

Animal  shorter,  suhoyate. 
Example,  Ch,  latus^  Guilding. 

5.  Cryptoconchus,  Blainv. 
Example,  Crnptoconchus  porosus,  Burrow. 
See  further,  Zool,  Joum.,  vol.  v.    [Chitons.] 
These  subdivisions  may  be  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 

arrangement;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  generic  distinc- 
tions in  the  animals  themselves. 

PHAIWVCRO'CORAX.  [Pelkcanid*,  vol.xvii.,p.  381.] 

PHAL^NA.    [Lbpidoptera.] 

PHALA'NGER.   LMarsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  459  et  scq.] 

PHALANGI'STA.  [MARsupiALiA,vol.xiv.,p.  459etseq.] 

PHALANX  (^a^ay^),  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
•whole  of  the  heavy- armed  infantry  in  an  army,  but  particu- 
larly to  each  of  tlie  grand  divisions  of  that  class  or  troops. 
The  number  of  men  composing  a  phalanx  was  various,  but 
the  general  depth  of  the  files  in  the  body  so  called  was  six- 
teen men.  The  primary  signification  of  phalanx  is  uncertain ; 
a  straight  bar  or  rod  of  any  material  appears  to  have  been  so 
called,  and  the  word  may  have  been  applied  to  a  corps  of 
troops,  in  line,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  latter  to 
such  object.  Eustathius.  in  his  notes  on  the  Iliad,  supposes 
that  the  term  was  applied  to  bodies  of  soldiers  from  the 
clubs  or  stakes  which  were  the  arms  of  the  primitive  warriors. 

According  to  the  fabulous  story  in  Polyaenus,  the  first 
who  disposed  troops  in  a  regular  order  for  battle  was  Pan, 
the  leader  of  the  army  of  Bacchus  in  the  expedition  to 
India ;  he  also  divided  the  bqdy  of  men  so  formed  into  two 
parts,  designated  the  right  and  left  wings,  and  he  gave  to 
the  whole  the  name  of  phalanx.  (Stratag,,  lib.  i.)  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  fliat  a  disposition  of  troops  in  solid  masses, 
such  as  the  phalanges  were,  would  be  adopted  in  the  earli- 
est ages,  when  the  military  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
when  instinct  must  have  led  men,  in  time  of  danger,  to 
keep  themselves  collected  together  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
support.  In  antient  warfare,  the  success  of  an  action  de- 
pended on  the  power  of  resisting  the  shock  of  an  enemy's 
charge,  and  hence  it  was  important  to  have  the  bodies  of 
infantry  arranged  in  deep  order,  that  they  might  maintain 
unbroken  their  position  on  the  ground. 

The  Greek  troops  are  represented  by  Homer  as  so  dis- 
posed, and  the  word  phalanges  is,  in  several  parts  of  the 
Iliad,  applied  to  the  masses  of  the  combatants,  both  Greeks 
and  Trojans: 

*A^0i  V  ap  A'lavTag  ^oiovc  ^trravro  ^aWayyig 

(II.,  xiii,  VZ6 ;  see  also  //.,  iv.  332.  vi.  83);  and  the  close 


I  order  of  the  Greeks  previously  to  ooming  into  action  is  de- 
scribed in  II,,  xiii.  130,  and  the  succeeding  Unes. 

A  like  disposition  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians  in  the 
earliest  times  of  their  monarchy,  and  of  this  fact  some 
interesting  vestiges  are  preserved  in  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  at  Ipsambul  and  of  the  palace  at 
Luxor.  At  the  former  place  an  Egyptian  army  is  repre- 
sented as  marching  in  separate  divisions  of  chariots  and 
foot  soldiers  drawn  up  in  quadrangular  bodies,  in  ranks, 
and  in  close  order.  Each  man  of  the  infantry  is  armed 
with  cuirass  and  helmet,  and  carries  a  shield  and  a  short 
javelin;  and  among  the  figures  is  that  of  Sesostris  in  full 
panoply,  standing  in  a  highly  ornamented  car.  (Rosselini, 
/  Monumenti  dell'  Egitto,  plates  87  to  103.)  But,  from  the 
nature  of  the  arms  and  the  apparent  discipline  of  the  troops, 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  at  the  epoch  to  which  the  monu- 
ments relate,  th&tactics  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state,  and  consequently  that  the  order  of  battle  there 
represented  was  in  use  among  that  people  at  a  time  much 
more  remote  than  the  age  of  Sesostris. 

The  antient  Jewish  army,  modelled  probably  on  that  of 
the  people  who  had  long  held  them  in  servitude,  was  di- 
vided into  bodies  of  1000  men  each,  which  were  again 
divided  into  companies  of  100  men  (2  Sam,,  c.  18) ;  and  it  is 
plain,  from  other  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  that  these  were 
furthersubdivided  into  sections.  It  consisted  both  of  heavy 
and  of  light  armed  troops:  the  former  wore  helmete,  coata 
of  mail,  and  greaves,  and  in  action  they  carried  bucklers 
and  used  both  speai-s  and  swords ;  the  latter  also  carried 
shields  and  used  bows  or  slings.  The  men  who,  from  the 
different  tribes,  assembled  at  Hebron  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion of  David,  are  described  as  being  armed  with  spear  and 
shield,  and  their  discipline  is  indicated  by  the  expression— 
they  could  keep  rank. 

The  troops  in  the  army  of  Croesus  are  said  by  Xenophon 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  vast  masses,  the  depth  of  the 
Lydians  bemg  thurty  men,  while  that  of  the  Egyptian  auxi- 
liaries was  one  hundred;  and  it  is  added  that  the  whole  army 
had  the  appearance  of  three  gte^i  phalanges.  iCyropeedia, 
lib.  vii.)    It  IS  sufficiently  evident  therefore  that  the  deep 
order  of  battle,  with  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  men  in 
rank  and  file,  and  some  systematical  division  of  the  pha- 
lanx into  sections,  prevailed  in  the  earhest  times ;  but  it  is 
to  the  Greek  writers  that  we  must  go  for  an  account  of  the 
particular  scales  of  subdivisions  by  which  the  evolutions  of 
the  phalanx  on  the  field  of  battle  were  facilitated,  and  which, 
joined  to  the  high  discipline  of  the  troops,  gave  to  the  body 
so  denominated  the  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  till  the  fall 
of  the  Macedonian  Kingdom.    The  formaUon  of  such  scales 
of  subdivisions,  and  some  changes  in  the  arms  or  armour  of 
the  men,  are  probably  what  are  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
Lycurgus,  Lysander,  and  Epan^inondas  introduced  the  pha- 
lanx among  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Argives,  and  Uie 
Ihebans.     The    Macedonian    phalanx,  the  formation  of 
which  18  ascribed  to  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  a  body  of  6000  men,  chosen  for  their 
good  military  qualities,  particularly  well  armed,  and  subject 
to  certain  strict  regulations.     And  its  efficiency  was  so 
great,  that  the  name  of  the  country  became  afterwards  very 
generally  applied  to  what  was  in  reality  the  usual  designa- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  heavy-armed  infantry  in  the  Grecian 
armies. 

Xenophon,  though  constantly  using  tlie  word  phalanx  in 
speaking  of  the  whole  body  of  troops  which  he  commanded 
in  the  retreat  from  Cunaxa,  when  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  formation  or  employment  of  a  small  body  of  men 
for  any  particular  purpose,  gives  it  the  name  of  Xrfvoc.  and 
such  body  appears  to  have  consisted  either  of  50  or  100 
men.  On  one  occasion,  some  lochi  being  detached  from 
the  anny,  two  of  them,  amounting  to  100  men,  are  said  to 
have  been  cut  off  Unabasis,  lib.  i.) ;  and  at  another  time 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  order  of  the  phalanx  would 
be  broken  in  ascending  a  mountain,  the  army  was  divided 
into  separate  ochi  of  m  men  each.  (lb.,  libl.  iv.)  But  in 
the  Cyrop«,dia'  (lib  ii.)  a  division  of  100  men  is  called 
ra^ic,  and  this  is  stated  to  have  been  subdivided  into  secUona 
of  ten  and  of  five  men  each,  •^"«,„ 

The  scale  just  hinted  at  was  probably  peculiar  to  the 

tlZZ  'T^'  ^''  ?'"°P^T  ^^«^'»^««  the  Spartan  Zo^l 
as  formed  into  six  ,i6pai,  each  commanded  by  a  polemarch  : 
he  adds  also  that  the  mora  was  divided  into  four  X4Jroi.  eiKht 

The  mora  is  aaid  to  have  consii»ted  of  600  men,  but  ita 
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strength  appears  to  hare  varied  conaiderably  at  different 
times. 

The  only  existing  works  expressly  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  Greek  tactics  are  those  of  ^lian  and  his  abbreviator 
Arrian^  and  these  authors  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  that  is,  long  after  the  age  in  which  the  phalanx 
was  superseded  by  the  legion.  Therefore,  since  their  de- 
scriptions do  not  agree  with  what  we  find  concerning  the 
phalanx  in  the  works  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conelude  that  they  appertain  to  the  state  of 
this  body  of  tet>ops  in  and  subsequent  to  the  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  Alian  makes  the  phalanx  to  con- 
sist of  16,384  men  of  the  class  called  htrXirai,  or  heavy- 
armed  infantry ;  but  this  must  be  understood  to  be  the  whole 
body  of  that  denomination  in  an  army,  and  to  be  composed 
of  four  simple  phalanges.  Joined  to  the  phalanx  is  a  divi- 
sion {iwirajfM\  consisting  of  half  that  number  of  men  of 
tiie  class  called  ^iXol,  or  lit^ht-armed  troops,  and  another, 
called  also  an  epitagmai  of  cavalry  (liririT^),  consisting  of 
one-fourthof  the  number. 

The  fielta9t«B  (frEXratrrac)*  who  are  also  mentioned  by 
iElian,  but  not  as  appertaining  to  the  phalanx,  united  in 
some  measure  the  firmness  of  the  heavy  with  the  agility  of 
the  light  armed  men.  They  were  first  instituted  by  the 
Athenian  commander  Iphicrates,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
they  became  very  numerous  in  the  Greek  armies:  they 
served  as  the  guards  of  the  princes,  and  were  often  reckoned 
among  the  heavy-armed  troops. 

The  number  above  mentioned  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  chosen  because  it  is  oontinualiy  divisible  by  2,  and 
thus  admits  of  a  very  simple  distribution  of  numbers  for 
the  subdivisions.  What  really  was  the  strength  of  the  pha- 
lanx when  in  the  field,  during  the  existence  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy,  is  uncertain,  and  probably  it  varied  much. 
The  army  of  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  two  great  phalanges,  each  divided  into 
four  parts,  which  were  also  called  by  that  name ;  there  were 
besides,  two  divisions  of  peltast€e;  in  all,  according  to  Ar- 
r\an,  40,000  infantry :  and  there  were  7000  cavalry.  {Exped. 
Alex^  lib.  iii.)  At  the  battle  of  Raphea,  between  Antiochus 
and  Pcolemy,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  phalanx  of  20,000 
men  in  the  army  of  the  former.    (Polyb.,  lib.  v.,  c.  8.) 

TbB  ample  phalanx,  according  to  ifilian,  consisted  of 
4096  men ;  one  half  of  that  number,  or  2048  men,  consti- 
tuted the  merarchy  (/upopx^) !  ^^^  one-fourth,  or  1024 
men,  was  called  a  cliiliarchy  (xcXuxpx^a).  One-fourth  of  the 
Isst  constituted  a  syntagma  {evvrayfia} ,  or  xenagy  {Uvayia), 
which  was  a  complete  square  of  16  men  each  way ;  and  the 
lowest  subdivision  was  called  locbus  (Xox^c),  decuria  (^ccdc), 
or  enoraoty  (li^w^toria),  which  is,  by  that  writer,  considered 
as  a  single' file  of  16  men.  The  ofiicers  do  not  appear  to  be 
included  in  the  numbers  of  the  different  divisions :  each 
xenagy  had  its  own  chief  or  captain  ((fvvray/iar<i|)x*7C)  at  the 
head,  and  a  lieutenant  (o^ayiSc)  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
leader  of  a  single  file  is  called  by  ^lian  a  decurion,  perhaps 
because  originally  the  file  consisted  of  10  tnen.  A  pha- 
laogarch  commanded  each  phalanx. 

ifilian  divides  the  epitagma  of  light  troops  into  sections, 
each  of  which  has  half  the  strength  of  the  corresponding 
division  in  the  phalanx ;  the  lowest  division  is  the  locbus 
or  file,  which  consists  of  8  men.  Tlie  epitagma  of  cavalry 
is  divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  bodies  of  infantry, 
down  to  the  lowest  subdivision,  which  is  called  fXi;,  and  is 
made  to  consist  of  64  men. 

The  phalangists  were  armed  with  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
greaves  ;  and  in  the  early  ages  they  carried  an  oval  buckler 
and  a  pike,  the  latter  about  10  feet  long.  The  change  intro- 
duced by  Philip  in  the  arms  of  the  oplitsD  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  a  larger  shield,  and  of  the  e&purva,  a  pike 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  length.  The  arms  of  the  peltastos 
seem  to  have  differed  from  those  of  the  oplits  chiefly  in  the 
buckler  (from  whence  their  designation  is  derived)  beine 
round  and  only  abont  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  pike  being  short.  It  is  said  that  Iphicrates,  instead 
of  a  metal  cuirass,  allowed  to  this  class  of  troops  only  a 
corslet  of  strong  linen ;  but  apparently  this  regulation  was 
not  always  followed.  The  light-armed  troops  were  fre- 
quently provided  with  a  helmet  only,  and  their  arms  were 
small  javelins,  bows,  or  slings. 

A  phalanx,  in  line,  was  considered  as  being  constituted  of 
two  equal  parts  or  wings  (ripflra) ;  there  was  no  central 
division,  but  the  place  of  junction  of  the  two  wings  was 
called  thedji^^c-    lathe  usnal  order  of  battle  it  was  drawn 


up  with  its  front  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  one  wins;  was  kept  retired. 
This  last  method  was  practised  by  Epaminondas  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra ;  the  wing  engaged  was  strengthened  so 
as  to  have  50  men  in  depth,  and  the  line  gradually  di- 
minished to  the  opposite  extremity,  where  it  was  only  &ix 
men  deep.  Sometimes  also  two  phalanges  advanced  in 
columns,  with  their  heads  unite<l,  the  two  lines  gradually 
diverging  to  the  right  and  left ;  and  this  is  that  disposition 
which  was  called  Ifi^Xov,  or  the  wedge. 

The  phalanx  was  freouently  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle,  which  mignt  be  solid  or  hollow,  according  to 
circumstances ;  and  this  disposition  was  called  the  plinth 
(irXirOfov),  or  the  nlaesium  {wXaivtov),  When  a  double 
phalanx  was  formea  with  their  fronts  in  reversed  positions, 
the  order  was  called  au^iffrofioQ.  The  order  called  avriffroftoc 
seems  to  have  been  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  the  men 
faced  in  opposite  directions,  from  the  centre  towards  the 
wings. 

When  standing  at  open  order,  each  soldier  in  the  pha- 
lanx was  allowea  a  square  space  at)OUt  six  feet  each  way; 
but  when  prepared  for  action,  this  was  reduced  to  three 
fbet,  and  occasionally  to  about  eighteen  inches.  The  file- 
leaders  and  the  rear*rank  men  were  always  chosen  from  the 
best  of  the  troops,  for  on  the  first  depended  chiefiy  the 
success  of  the  charge,  and  the  latter  performed  the  im- 

gortant  duty  of  urging  on   the  men  immediately  befbre 
im,  in  order  that  the  whole  body  might  not  give  way 
by  the  counter-pressure  of  the  enemy's  mass. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Macedonian  sarissa  above 
mentioned,  the  phalanx  might  present  a  formidable  array 
of  five  ranks  of  such  weapons  projecting  horizontally  be- 
fore the  front  of  the  line ;  for,  admitting  the  men  to  be 
three  ftet  from  each  other  in  depth,  and  that  each  man 
held  in  his  hands  about  six  feet  of  the  length  of  the  wea- 
pon, the  point  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  fif^h  man 
would  project  two  feet  beyond  the  file  leader.  ifSlian 
also  mentions  another  and  perhaps  a  prefbrable  practice, 
which  was  that  of  giving  to  the  men  irom  the  first  to  the 
third  or  fourth  rank  spears  successively  longer  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  rank  from  the  iVont ;  in  which  case 
all  those  weapons  must  have  projected  equally  before  the 
line  of  troops. 

The  position  of  the  nhalanx  was  sonletimes  changed  by  a 
wheel  of  the  whole  bony  on  either  extremity  as  a  pivot ;  and 
this  was  done  with  the  men  drawn  up  in  close  order.  But 
the  reversion  of  the  fVont  was  perfi)rmed  in  one  of  the  three 
following  wa>8:~The  Cretan  method,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
sisted in  making  each  file  countermarch  almost  upon  the 
ground  it  occupied,  the  file-leader  going  to  the  right-about, 
end  moving  to  the  rear,  all  the  men  of  the  file  following 
him  till  the  rear-rank  man  came  into  the  line  which  was 
befbre  the  front.  The  Spartan  method  was  also  performed 
by  a  countermarch,  but  the  file-leader  moved  to  the  rear, 
followed  by  the  other  men,  till  he  arrived  at  a  distance  from 
bis  first  place  equal  to  twice  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  the 
rear-rank  man  only  changing  his  front.  Lastly,  the  Mace- 
donian method  was  performed  by  the  front-rank  man  going 
right  about  on  his  own  spot,  the  others  passing  him  in  suc- 
cession and  arranging  themselves  behind  him.  These 
movements  appear  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to 
a  simple  change  of  front  to  be  effected  by  making  each  man 
turn  Upon  the  ground  he  occupied,  since  they  allowed  the  file- 
leaders  to  constitute  always  tne  foremost  rank  of  the  line. 

The  number  of  men  in  front  of  the  phalanx  was  doubled 
by  causing  every  second  man  in  tho  depth  to  move  up  to 
the  interval  between  every  two  men  in  the  rank  immediately 
before  him ;  thus  reducing  the  deoth  of  the  phalanx  to 
eight  files  without  extendme  the  front.  And  when  the 
front  was  to  be  extended  without  increasing  the  number  of 
men  in  it,  the  troops  merely,  by  a  flank  movement,  opened 
out  from  the  centre  each  way.  Arrian  justly  observes  that 
these  evolutions  should  be  avoided  when  in  presence  of 
the  enemy ;  and  he  adds  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
extend  the  front  by  bringing  up  cavalry  or  hgfil  troops  to 
the  wings. 

On  a  march,  the  phalanx  was  thrown  into  a  column, 
whose  breadth  depended  on  that  of  the  road ;  and  a  forma- 
tion of  some  separate  bodies,  consisting  of  100  men  each,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  main  body  while  returning  to 
its  former  order  after  having  passed  a  defile,  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Anabasis,  lib.  iii.)  as  being  then,  for  the  first  time, 
employed.    The  march  of  two  phalanges  in  parallel  and 
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contiguous  columns  is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  made 
by  the  columns  keeping  their  proper  fronts  towards  the 
exterior;  but . sometimes  both  columns  were  in  like  posi- 
tions, the  front  of  one  and  the  rear  of  the  other  being  to- 
wards the  exterior,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  of  march. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted  in  the  deep 
array  of  its  heavy  infenlry.  No  body  of  men  less  protected 
by  defensive  armour  could  make  any  impression  upon  the 
solid  phalanx:  and  the  latter,  by  the  momentum  of  its 
charge,  could  not  fail  to  overwhelm  any  troops  who  were 
differently  formed.  But  the  advantage  of  the  phalanx,  while 
it  continued  embodied,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  imme- 
diate field  of  battle ;  and  the  enemy,  if  he  thought  proper  to 
decline  an  engagement,  could,  without  interruption,  except 
that  which  might  arise  from  the  light-armed  troops  and 
cavalry,  ravage  the  country,  and  by  cutting  off  its  supplies 
compel  the  army  to  retreat.  The  phalanx  moreover  could 
only  be  advantageously  employed  on  ground  which  was 
nearly  level  and  free  from  obstacles ;  since  whatever  tended 
to  derange  its  compact  order,  necessarily  diminished  or  an- 
nulled the  effect  of  its  charge.  At  the  battle  of  Issus,  the 
phalanx  of  Alexander,  while  in  a  state  of  disorder,  as  the 
troops  were  passing  the  river,  was  engaged  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  service  of  Darius ;  and  though  it  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling the  enemy,  it  sustained  considerable  loss.  (Arrian, 
Exped.  Alex^  lib.  ii.) 

Polybius,  in  comparing  (lib.  xvii.,  extract  3)  the  efficiency 
of  the  phalanx  with  that  of  the  Roman  legion,  observes  that 
the  latter  never  opposed  the  former  on  a  line  parallel  to  its 
front,  but  always  with  one  wing  thrown  back ;  by  which 
means  it  broke  the  line  or  else  compelled  the  phalanx  to 
change  its  disposition ;  in  either  case  there  were  formed 
intervals  of  which  the  legionary  soldiers  could  avail  them- 
selves to  engage  the  phalangists  in  Hank,  and  thus  render 
their  close  array  and  their  unwieldy  weapons  useless. 
PHALANX.    [Skeleton.] 

PHA'LARIS,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known.  He  was  a  native  of  Asty- 
palsea  in  Crete.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  reigned 
sixteen  years,  but  accounts  differ  in  resard  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period.  Eusebius  ana  Suidas  place  his 
accession  in  01. 52  (b.c.  570) ;  Jerome,  in  01. 53, 4  (b.c.  565). 
A  still  earlier  date  than  the  former  has  also  been  given, 
namely,  01.  31,  2  (B.C.  655) ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  {Rhetor.^  ii-  20,  sec.  5),  who  speaks 
of  Phalaris  as  the  contemporary  of  Stesichorus,  and  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  {Excerpia  Vaticana,  xxviii.,  p.  25),  who  men- 
tions Phalaris  between  ^sop  and  Croesus.  Phalaris  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Telemachus,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Theron  and  Xenocrates,  who  nourished  in  the  time 
of  Pindar.  (SchoL  Find.,  Ol,  3,  68.)  Phalaris  was  in- 
famous for  his  crueltv,  and  especially  for  the  particular 
device,  which  he  oweu  to  Perillus,  of  burning  the  victims 
of  his  savage  tyranny  in  a  bull  of  bronze,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  cries.  {CiCtDe 
Republn  iii-  30,  sec.  41.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
tradition  widely  spread  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  who 
says  iPyi^'t  i*  9d)  :-*'  Croesus's  reputation  for  hospitality 
fades  not  away,  but  an  evil  report  everywhere  attaches 
itself  to  the  cruel  Phalaris,  who  burned  peoole  in  a  brazen 
bull ;  nor  is  he  praised  in  festal  meetings  wnere  the  harps 
resound  in  the  hall  and  where  the  youthful  choruses  sing.' 
Perillus,  the  maker  of  the  bull,  was  the  first  of  those  who 
perished  in  this  way ;  and  when  Phalaris  was  deposed,  the 
mob  rose  against  him,  and  practised  upon  him  the  same 
cruelty  to  which  he  had  often  subjected  others.  (Cicero, 
Of.,  ii.  7,  $  26 ;  De  Nat.  Deorwn,  iiL  33,  §  82 ;  Verr., 
T.  56,  i  145;  De  H/i.,  iv.  23,  sec.  64.)  C)vid,  Ibis,  439, 
says  that  his  tongue  was  first  cut  out  (lingua  prius  ense 
reseda) ;  and  Heracleides  Ponticus,  that  his  mother  and 
his  friends  were  burnt  with  him.  The  other  accounts  of 
his  death  are  not  trustworthy.  (Bentley's  Phalaris,  p.  135.) 
This  bull  was  carried  to  Carthage :  the  image  whi(;h  was 
shown  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum  in  the  time  of  Timsus 
was  not  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  but  a  representation  of  the 
river  Gela ;  the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  however  afterwards 
restored  to  the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio.  (Cic,  Ferr.,  iv. 
33,  sec.  73 ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  p.  614,  90.)  On  the  bull  of 
Phalaris,  see  Kbert,  SireXtW,  Regiomont.,  1830,  p.  10,  seqq.) 
There  were  other  stories  about  this  tyrant :  as  that  he  was 
an  eater  of  human  ilesh  (Aristot,  Ethic*  Nicom.^  vii.  5,  $ 
7) ;  that  he  used  to  devour  sucking  children  (Clearchus, 
apud  Athen»um»  p.  396) ;  and  that  he  even  fed  upon  bis 


own  son  (see  the  passages  quoted  by  Bentley*  Phdl.%  p.  369). 
Tlie  name  of  Phalaris  is  best  known  in  modern  times  from 
the  celebrated  controversy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  with 
regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  attributed  to  him, 
the  spuriousness  of  which  was  most  satisfactorily  established 
by  Bentley  in  his  admirable  '  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris.*  These  epistles,  which  were  ])robably  written  by 
some  rhetorician  or  sophist  in  the  time  of  the  (^sars,  are 
utterly  worthless  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  though  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  ventured  to  select  them  as  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  antiquity.  They  have  been  reprinted  several 
times  since  Boyle*s  notorious  edition.  The  best  edition  ia 
that  by  Schafer  {Phalaris  Epistolce,  Gr,  et  Lot.,  cum  noli* 
Lennepii,  Valckenaerii,  et  Schae/eri,  Lips.,  1823). 

PHA'LARIS,  a  small  genus  of  grasses,  of  which  the 
seed  of  one  of  the  species  is  extensively  employed  as  food 
for  birds,  and  commonly  known  as  (Canary  seed.  The 
species  of  the  genus  are  found  in  warm  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  Phalaris  canariensis,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands* 
is  naturalised  in  Europe,  and  is  the  only  one  which  is  culti- 
vated. The  seed  is  imported  into  the  South  of  Europe 
from  Barbarv.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Thauet 
and  some  other  parts  of  Kent.  It  is  sown  in  February  and 
reaped  about  the  end  of  September,  but  being  a  plant  of 
southern  climates,  and  late  in  ripening  its  seed,  it  is  an  un- 
certain crop.  The  produce  is  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  but  sometimes  even  fifty  bushels  are  obtained. 

PHA'LAROl'E.    [ScoLOPACiD*.] 

PHA'LERIS.    [Auk,  voL  iii.,  p.  IOC] 

PHALE'RUM.    [Athens.] 

PHALLU'SIA,  M.  Savigny's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
Ascidians,  which  differs  from  Cynthia  in  not  having  the 
branchial  sac  plicated;  their  test  or  case  is  gelatinous. 
[Cynthia;  Boltenia.] 

PHANERO'GAMOUS.    [P^jbnooamous.] 

PHANODE'MUS,  an  historian  of  Athens,  is  referred  to 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  as  having  written  upon 
Attic  antiquities.  (Hoflmann*s  Lexicon;  Fabricius,  Bibl. 
Greeca.)  Fragments  of  Phanodemus,  together  with  some 
of  Demon,  Clitodemus,  and  Ister,  were  edited  by  Siebelis, 
8vo.,  Leipzig,  1812. 

PHA'RAMUM,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
microscopic  Foraminifera,  generally  arranged  under  the 
genus  Robulina  of  D*Orbigny.  [FoRAMUfiFBRA*  voL  x., 
p.  348.] 

PHARISEES,  a  sect  among  the  antient  Jews.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ^pMraloc,  and  this  most 
probably  from  the  Hebrew  KhD,  parash,  to  separate.  Sui- 
das says,  *  The  Pharisees  are  by  interpretation  6^ti>pi9fuvoi 
(the  separated),  because  they  divided  and  separated  them- 
selves from  all  others,  in  exactness  of  life  and  in  attention 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  law.' 

The  origin  of  this  sect  is  unknown.  Josephus,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  Pharisees,  speaks  of  them  as  flourishing 
long  before  be  was  born.  He  says  (Antiq.,  b.  13,  c.  9), '  At 
this  time  (about  150  b.c.)  there  were  three  sects  of  the  Jews, 
the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.'  On  several 
occasions  he  describes  the  Pharisees  as  the  chief  sect,  and 
as  possessing  great  authority  among  the  people. 

They  believed  in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  and 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  but  their  notion  of 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  Pythsgorean,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  soul  only  by  a  transmigration 
into  another  body.  From  the  benefits  of  this  resurrection 
they  shut  out  all  the  notoriously  wicked,  consigning  them 
at  once  to  eternal  misery,  upon  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  While  the  Essenes  maintained  that  all 
things  were  ruled  by  absolute  fate,  and  the  Sadducees  that 
all  things  were  under  human  control,  the  Pharisees  adopted 
a  middle  course,  maintaining  that  some  things  were  pre- 
destinated, and  others  left  for  men  to  determine.  It  was  a 
leading  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  some  things  were  in  our 
power,  and  others  not  in  our  power ;  and  Josephus  tells  us 
that  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  was  very  much  like  that  of 
the  Stoics. 

But  they  were  mainly  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  '  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,*  to  which  they  attached  an  import- 
ance equal  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  writings ;  and  it  was  from 
a  strict  adherence  to  these  traditions,  as  well  as  from  in 
observance  of  the  punctilios  of  the  law  itself,  tliat  they  were 
called  Pharisees.  Several  of  these  traditions  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testameati  but  they  are  only  a  small  portion  of 
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the  vhole.     'To  go  through  them  alt,*  says  Prifieaux, 

would  he  to  transcrihe  the  Talmud,  a  hook  of  twelve 
Tolumes  in  folio.' 

The  Pharisees  are  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as 
a  hypocritical,  proud,  and  arrogant  people,  pretending  to  he 
empnatically  'the  separated,'  trusting  to  themsekes  that 
they  alone  were  righteous,  and  despising  all  other  men. 
This  was  their  character  as  a  hody ;  but  there  were  among 
them  individuals  free  from  these  had  qualities,  such  as  Ni- 
codemus,  .Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  Gamaliel,  and,  as  some 
think,  Simeon,  who  uttered  the  hymn  called  •  Nuncdimittis,' 
to  whom  must  he  added  Josephus,  their  historian. 

(Josephus,  Antiq.^  xiii.  9,  18;  xvii.  3;  xviii.  2;  De  Pell. 
JiuL,  ii.  7;  De  Vitd  sua;  Suidaa^  ^apiaeuot ;  Prideaux,  Con- 
nection.) 

PHARMACOLITE,  native  arseniate  of  lime;  it  occurs 
crystallized  and  fihrous,  and  there  is  a  variety,  called 
haidingerite,  which  differs  in  crystalline  form  and  com- 
position. 

The  primary  form  of  pharmacolite  is  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  oblique  diagonals  of  the 
terminal  planes.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5  ; 
easily  scratched.  Colour  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Trans- 
parent ;  translucent ;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*640  to  2*8. 

Pibroujg  pharmacolite  occurs  in  white  diverging  needles 
and  small  globular  and  hotryoidal  masses,  which  are  fre- 
quently coloured  by  arseniate  of  cobalt. 

When  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  pharmacolite  emits  the 
alliaceous  smell,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  white 
enamel ;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  effervescence. 

Thia  mineral  is  found  at«Andrea8berg  in  the  Harz,  and 
in  Thnringia,  and  at  "Wittichen,  near  Fiirstenberg  in  Grer- 
many,  and  some  other  places. 

The  pharmacolite  of  Wittichen  was  analyzed  by  Klaproth 
(1),  and  that  of  Andreasberg  by  John  (2) ;  the  results  were 
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Hmdingente, — Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  short  diagonal  of  the  terminal  planes, 
very  distinct.  Hardness  20  to  2*5.  Colour  white,  and 
streak  the  same.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent;  trans- 
parent. Specific  gravity  2*84.  It  accompanies  the  phar- 
macolite of  Baden,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Turner  to  consist 
of  arseniate  of  lime  85*68,  water  14*32. 

PHARMACOPCBIA,  a  book  published  by  the  colleges 
of  phjrsicians  with  the  sanction  of  government,  containing 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

PHA^RMACY,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  means  the 
department  of  natural  science  which  treats  of  the  collection, 
preparation,  and  preservation  of  medicines,  and  also  of  the 
art  of  dispensing  them  according  to  the  formules  or  pre- 
acnptions  of  medical  practitioners.  It  is  however  more  com- 
monly used  in  a  limited  sense,  as  a  branch  of  chemical 
science,  and  termed  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  chemistry  to  those  substances  which  are 
employed  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  commodious,  or  their  administration  more  easy,  and 
their  action  more  perfect  and  certain.  It  should  not  be 
understood  as  merely  depending  upon  some  mechanical 
processes,  such  as  trituration,  rasping,  or  other  means  of 
subdivision,  or  even  the  simpler  chemical  actions  involved 
in  the  processes  of  infusion  or  decoction,  but  as  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances  to  be  pre- 
pared. In  many  continental  nations  this  department  is'  the 
subject  of  very  strict  legal  enactments,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  medical  police,  especially  as  regards  the  dis- 
pensing of  poisonous  drugs ;  while  in  Britain  any  one  who 
chooses  may  affix  the  terms  chemist  and  druggist  to  his 
name,  and  may  deal  in  the  most  useful  or  dangerous  in- 
gredients, without  that  previous  education  which  would  fit 
him  to  be  the  appropriate  assistant  of  the  physician,  whose 
most  judicious  plans  are  often  frustrated  by  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  those  to  whom  the  compounding  of  his 
prescriptions  is  entrusted.    [Matbria  Medica.] 

PHA'RNACES.    [Pontus.] 

PHAROS.    [Albxandria.] 

PHARSA'LIA.    [Cjbsar;  Thbsbalt.] 
P.  C«  No.  UIO. 


PHARYNX  is  the  cavity  in  which  the  food  is  received 
in  its  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  (Esophagus  or  gullet. 
In  man  it  is  somewhat  fnnnel-shaped,  having  its  widest 
part  above,  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  The 
nasal  passages,  the  mouth,  and  the  air  passages,  open  into 
the  pharynx  in  front;  behind,  it  is  attached  to  the  spinal 
column  ;  and  at  its  sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  deep  vessels 
and  muscles  of  the  neck.  It  is  lined  by  a  mucous.membrane, 
but  is  chiefly  composed  of  layers  of  strong  muscular  fibres, 
called  the  constrictors  of  the  phar)'nx,  by  whose  successive 
contractions  the  food  received  from  the  mouth  is  gradually 
forced  from  above  downwards  into  the  oesophagus. 

PHASCALOTHE'RIUM.  [Marsupialia.  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
466.] 

PHASCO'GALE.    [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  456] 

PHASCOLA'RCTOS.    [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  461.] 

PH  ASCO'iX)MYS.  M.  Geoflfroy's  name  for  the  Wombat. 
[Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  463,  et  scq.] 

PHASE  {^kaiQ^  pha^s,  appearance).  When  a  phenome- 
non changes  its  character  gradually,  any  particular  state 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  is  called  a  phase.  Thus 
we  have  the  phases  of  the  moon,  meaning  the  different  forms 
which  the  enlightened  part  takes  during  the  month ;  the 
phases  of  the  weather,  meaning  the  succession  of  heat  and 
cold,  wet  and  dry,  8cc. 

PHA'SKOLU  S,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Phasso- 
le»,  in  the  natural  family  of  LeguminossD.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  pha9elus,  a  little  boat,  which  the 
pods  are  thought  to  resemble;  but  it  may  be  that  the 
meaning  of  •  boat  *  is  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  a  boat 
to  the  form  of  a  bean.  Two  species  are  very  well  known  in 
this  country,  P.  vulgaris,  the  common  Kidney  bean,  and  P. 
rmdtiflortis,  the  Scarlet  runner ;  their  uniipe  pods  being 
much  esteemed  as  legumes,  and  also  for  pickling.  The  ripe 
seeds  are  however  employed  on  the  Continent,  and  form  the 
haricots  of  the  French.  The  genus  is  however  one  of 
which  the  species  are  indigenous  in  tropical  parts  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  World.  Several  are  cultivated  in  India, 
and  are  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  agriculturist's 
attention,  as  the  ripe  seeds  of  several  species  form  pulses 
which  are  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  portion  of  their 
diet,  and  some  of  which,  like  the  Kidney  bean,  abound  in 
nutritious  matter. 

The  genus  Phaseolus  is  characterised  by  having  a  bell- 
shaped  two-lipped  calyx.  The  corolla  is  papilionaceous,  and 
has  the  keel,  as  well  as  the  diadelphous  stamens  and  the  style, 
spirally  twisted.  The  Legume  is  compressed  or  cylindrical, 
with  two  valves,  and  is  many-seeded,  with  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous cellular  partitions  between  the  seeds.  The  hilum  of 
the  seed  is  oval  oblong.  The  plants  are  herbaceous  or  suffi-u- 
tescent  in  habit.  The  leaves  are  pinnately  trifoliolate,  the 
leaflets  with  partial  stipules.  Racemes  axillary.  Pedicels 
usually  in  pairs,  single  flowered. 

Phaseotue  vulgaris  (Kidney  Bean)  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  India,  but  Dr.  Royle  states  that  seeds  were  brought  to 
him  from  Cashmere,  and  he  is  therefore  inclined  to  consider 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  most  northern 
parts,  such  as  Caubul  and  Cashmere,  and  that  this  accounts 
for  our  being  able  to  cultivate  it  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  other  species  of  the  genus.  P,  mtdtiflorus,  or  the 
Scarlet  runner,  is  a  native  of  South  America.  Both  are  de- 
licate, and  cannot  be  safely  planted  in  the  open  air  till  the 
beginning  of  May.  In  a  stove  or  pit,  green  pods  of  the 
dwarf  kinds  may  be  gathered  all  the  winter,  and  they  have  this 
advantage,  Mr.  Loudon  observes,  over  forced  productions  of 
the  fruit  kind  which  require  to  be  ripened,  that  the  pods  are  as 
good  from  plants  in  the  stove  in  midwinter,  as  from  those 
m  the  open  garden  in  midsummer.  The  Kidney  bean  is  an 
article  of  field  culture  in  France,  America,  and  in  most 
warm  countries.  Speechley  suggests  that  it  might  become 
an  object  of  field  culture  in  this  country,  and  be  useful  in 
times  of  scarcity  more  especially,  as  on  good  land  it  will 
flourish  and  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  a  dry  parching  sea- 
son, in  which  respect  it  differs  from  most  other  culmary 
vegetables. 

In  India  several  species  of  Phaseolus  are  extensively 
cultivated : — 

J^aseolus  Mungo,  or  Moog,  is  one  of  the  dry  legumi- 
nous grains  of  India,  which  are  of  great  value  whenever 
the  periodical  rains  fail  and  rice  cannot  be  grown,  and  fa- 
mine is  the  consequence.  It  requires  a  strong  rich  dry 
soil,  and  is  raised  in  the  greatest  quantities  on  rice  lands 
during  the  cold  season.    In  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  days 
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it  is  ready  to  cut,  and  yields  about  thirty-fold.  The  ripe 
gram  is  well  tasted,  nutritious,  and  is  considered  whole- 
some. 

P.  Max.,  Kala  Moogof  the  natives,  and  black  Gram  of  the 
EugUtih,  IS  Uke  the  former,  but  distinguished  by  its  black 
seeds,  and  is,  like  it,  found  in  a  cultivated  state :  it  takes  about 
the  same  time  to  ripen,  and  yields  nearly  tho  same  pro- 
duce. 

P.  radiatks,  called  by  the  natives  Mash  and  Oorud,  is,  like 
tho  two  former,  found  in  a  cultivated  state,  and  is  the  most 
e&tccmed  of  all  the  Indian  leguminous  plants.  Besides 
using  it  as  an  article  of  diet,  the  natives  make  bread  of  the 
meal  for  some  of  their  religious  ceremonies.. 

P.  aureus,  or  Sona  Moog  of  the  Bengalees,  is  found  in  a 
cultivated  state  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  but  is  not  known 
on  the  Cororoandel  Coast.  It  is  sown,  like  the  others,  about 
the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  and  reaped 
in  February  on  the  beginning  of  March. 

P.  acomti/olius.  Moth  of  the  natives,  is  cultivated  in  the 
north-western  provinces,  and  used  for  feeding  cattle« 

PHASES  OF  THE  MOON.    [Moon.] 

PH  ASIAN  E'LLA.    [Trochid;e.] 

PHASIA'NIDiE.    [PAvoNiDiB;  Pheasants.] 

PHASIS  (^a(7t£),  the  principal  river  in  antient  Ck>lchi8, 
and  called  at  present  the  Faz,  and  sometimes  the  Rion,  rikes 
in  Armenia, Recording  to  Strabo  (xv.  498),  and  among  the 
Moschi,  according  to  rhny  (Hist,  Nat.,  vi.  4).  It  Hows  in 
a  westerly  direction  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  navigable  in 
antient  times  for  large  ships  for  thirty-eight  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  for  smaller  vessels  as  far  as  the  fort  of  Sarapana 
{Sharapan),  on  the  boundaries  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  from 
which  place  goods  were  conveyed  by  waggons  in  four  days  to 
the  river  Cyrus.  (Strabo,  xv.  498 ;  Plin.,  Hiat,  Nat,,  vi.  4.) 
There  are  no  antient  remains  at  Sbarapan.  The  Phasis  was 
sometimes  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and 
Europe  (Herod.,  iv.  46),  and  was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions 
in  that  part  of  A«ia.  (Strabo,  vi.  288.)  The  Phasis  received 
many  abluents,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Glaucus  and 
the  Rion,  by  the  latter  of  which  names  the  Phasis  itself  is 
sometimes  called.  The  Ghiucus  appears  to  be  the  modern 
Quirilla,  which  comes  from  Elburz.  From  the  junction  of 
the  Rion  and  Quirilla  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  at  all 
seasons,  has  no  obstructions,  and  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
deep,  with  a  current  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour. 
It  liows  through  a  level  country,  which  is  lower  than  the 
banks  of  the  river.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Phaiiis,  with  only  six  feet  water,  the  only  circumstance  that 
prevents  the  river  being  entered  by  the  largest  vessels.  The 
navigation  of  the  Phasis  is  now  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
the  Russians.  At  Poti,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  the 
Russians  have  a  station  or  castle.  Kootais  on  the  Rion  is 
the  seat  of  the  Russian  government  of  Imirctia. 

In  antient  times  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bridges  over  the  Phasis  (Strabo,  xv.  500 ;  Plin.,  Hist,  Nat., 
vi.  4),  and  many  towns  upon  it,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  ii^a,  the  old  capital  of  the  /Betes,  which  is  celebrated  in 
the  legends  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  [Argonauts],  and 
Phasis  if\)ti),  situated  at  its  mouth.  There  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  on  the  Phasis.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  there 
were  in  antient  times,  as  is  also  the  case  at  the  present  day, 
great  numbers  of  pheasants,  which  are  said  by  Martial 
{Epig.^  xiii.  72)  to  have  been  brought  into  Greece  by  the 
ArgonauU,  and  to  have  been  called  Phasiani,  from  this  river. 

The  Phasis  was  noted  in  antient  times  for  the  excellence 
and  purity  of  its  waters,  Arrian,  in  his '  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,'  informs  us  that  water  taken  from  it  will  pre- 
serve its  goodness  for  ten  years  ;  and  though  this  is  doubt- 
less an  exaggeration,  it  serves  to  show  in  what  high  estima- 
tion its  waters  were  held  at  that  time.  [Georgia,  p.  1 76.] 
{London  Geog,  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  33,  &c.) 

PHAVORl'NUS  VARINUS.  a  native  of  Favera,  a 
place  near  Camerinum  in  Italy,  whence  he  called  himself 
Favorinus,  iu  Greek  Phavorinus  (4>a/3afpivoc).  His  family 
name  was  Guarino,  which  he  turned  into  Varinus  (Bapivog). 
He  is  also  called  Camers,  from  the  town  of  Camerinum. 
The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably 
some  years  after  the  middle  of  the  flfteonth  century.  He  is 
represented,  about  1490,  as  a  pupil  of  Angelo  Poliziano, 
and  as  exquisitely  skilWl  in  Greek  and  Latiii.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  ser^Mce  of  the  church,  and  joined  the  order 
of  the  Benedictines.  In  1512  he  became  librarian  to  Gio- 
vanni do'  Modiciy  afterwards  pope  Leo  X. ;  and  in  1514  he 


was  made  bishop  of  Nuceria,  over  which  diocese  he  presided 
twenty-threo  years.    He  died  in  1 537. 

Phavorinus,  assisted  by  two  other  eminent  scholars. 
Charles  Antenoreus  and  Aldus  Manutius,  edited,  in  1496 
'  Cornu  CopiQ  et  Horti  Adonidis,'  consisting  of  seventeen 
grammatical  tracts  in  Greek,  selected  from  thirty-four  an- 
tient grammarians.  In  1517  he  published  a  collection  of 
apophthegms  from  Stobseus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Leo  X. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  his  Greek 
Lexicon,  which,  after  the  labour  of  many  years,  he  com- 
pleted in  the  lifetime  of  Leo  X.  It  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1523,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Basle  in  1538^  fol.,  under  the 
direction  of  Joachim  Qamerarius,  with  several  improve- 
ments. The  last  edition,  still  further  improved,  was  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1712,  by  Antony  Bortoli,  in  a  neat  type  and 
in  a  handsome  form.  The  first  edition  is  beautifully  printf*d 
and  the  paper  is  excellent;  but  the  edition  of  1712  is  by  far 
the  best  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  leihcon  is  consulted. 
This  very  useful  lexicon  is  compiled  from  the  various  pre- 
ceding lexicons,  grammars,  &c.,  or,  as  the  title  expresses, 
*  from  many  and  different  books.*  The  words  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  all  the  definitions  and  explanations 
are  in  Greek,  which  Phavorinus  is  said  to  have  spoken  and 
written  as  well  as  a  native  Greek.  Henry  Stephens  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  work  of  Phavorinus 
in  the  compilation  of  his  Greek  Lexicon,  though  he  nowhere 
acknowledges  his  obligation. 

(Fabricius,  Bibliomeca  Grceca;  Roscoe,  t\fe  qf  Leo  X. ; 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxii.) 

PHEASANTS.  If  we  owe  to  America  that  useful  and 
sapid  bird  the  Turkey,  we  are.  indebted  to  Asia  for  tbose 
equally  desirable  additions  to  our  homesteads,  preserves,  and 
farm-yards,  the  Peacocks,  the  Pheasants,  and  our  common 
Poultry. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Vigors  and  some  other  ornithologists 
with  regard  to  the  Phasianidce  are  sketched  in  the  article 
Pavonida. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  the  Phasianida  as  the  second 
family  oi  Rasores,  Cracidce  being  the  first ;  and  he  divides 
the  Phasianidee  into  the  subfamilies  Pavonina,  Phasianinee, 
Gallinee,  and  Meleagrincp,  The  PavonincB  and  Melea- 
grincB  are  noticed  in  the  article  Pavonidje.  Tlie  /%a- 
sianintf  consist  of  the  genera  Argus,  Phasianus,  Syrmaticus^ 
Thaumalea,  and  Genncsus.  The  Gallims  comprehend  the 
genera  Euplocamus,  Monaulus,  Lopkophorus^  Gallus,  and 
Pragopan, 

Phasianus.    (Linn.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  of  mean  length,  strong ;  upper 
mandible  convex,  naked  at  the  base,  and  with  the  tip  bent 
downwards.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  covered  with  a  cartila- 
ginous scale ;  cheeks  and  region  of  the  eyes  destitute  of 
feathers,  and  covered  with  verrucose  red  akin.  Wings  short, 
the  first  quills  equally  narrowed  towards  their  tips,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  the  longest.  Tail  long,  regularly  wedge- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  eighteen  feathers!  Feet  having 
the  three  anterior  toes  united  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  tlie 
first  jointf  and  the  hind  toe  articulated  upon  the  tarsus, 
which,  in  the  male  birds,  is  furnished  with  a  homy  cone* 
shaped  sharp  spur.    (Gould.) 

1  he  type  of  this  genus  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
Common  Pheasant,  Phaeianus  Colchicus,  Linn.,  a  bird 
which,  though  not  originally  British,  is  completely  naturahsed 
in  our  islands,  and  indeed  appears  to  adapt  itself  with  great 
facility  to  most  countries  where  ordinary  care  is  taken  to 
preserve  it  and  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  for  its  con« 
stitution.  The  species  is  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
but  an  account  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  generally  and 
into  our  own  country  particularly,  together  witli  a  summary 
of  its  habits,  will  be  expected,  and  we  shall  endearour  to 
lay  before  the  readers  some  information  on  these  points. 

If  we  are  to  listen  to  the  tales  which  form  that  period  of 
history  which  borders  upon  fable,  we  owe  this  ornament  tu 
our  preserves  and  tables  to  Jason  and  his  companions,  who 
brought  it  from  Colchis,  in  the  good  ship  Argo*  Martial 
thus  notices  its  introduction  into  Europe  (lib.  £ii.,  ep.  72) : 
Phasianus  loquitur^-^ 

At^vk  orimam  mm  tr«a«portAta  carlnAi 
Ai.te  rolbi  notam  nil  nud  Pluuri*  erat.' 

In  Greece  it  soon  became  known  under  the  name  of 
^aeiavS^  (Phasianus)  and  fatnaviKOQ  6pvtc  (Phasian  bird). 
(Aristoph.,  Clouds,  110;  Birds,  68.)  Indeed  it  had  become 
sufficiently  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  to  form 
a  proverb,— 'Not  if  yoa would gtre  me  the  pheasanti  vhkh 
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Leogoras  feeds/  says  Strepsiades,  in  the  Clowh  (109.  1 10). 
Arisiotle  vrites  succinctly  but  clearly  of  the  habits  of  the 
pheasant  as  a  well-known  bird  (Hist.  Jnim,,  v.  31 ;  vi.  2) ; 
nor  is  Athenseus  silent  concerning  so  delicate  a  dish,  which 
appears  to  have  become  mure  common  as  luxury  waxed 
strong,  nor  regarding  the  roval  conduct  of  Ptolemy,  who, 
though  he  kept  them  ana  provided  them  with  hens 
{vofidfae  opviBaq)  for  multiplication,  being  aware  of  their 
excellence  for  the  table,  appears  not  to  have  tasted  them. 
From  the  same  author  it  would  appear  that  the  antients, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  modern  epicures,  thought  the 
cock  birds  the  best.  (Deipn.,  xiv.,  Ixix.,  p.  654.)  It 
is  the  Phatianus  of  the  antient  Italians  (Pliny,  Nat,  Hist., 
X.,  xlviii. ;  xi.,  xxxvii.),  but  seems  to  have  only  been  within 
reach  of  the  wealthy.  Thus  Martial  (xiii.,  xlv.,  Palli  gal- 
itnaeei),'^ 

*  Si  libyce  nobis  Tolncrei  et  Fhatitief  rsient, 
Acciperet :  at  Dime  acelpe  eortia  avca.' 

and  again,  in  the  epigram  addressed  to  Bassus  (iii.  58), 
which  gives  so  pretty  a  picture  of  a  genuine  rural  Roman 
villa,  and  so  agreeably  fills  the  imagination  with  country 
sights  and  sounds, 

*  Vagator  omnia  Itrha  tordidn  cortis. 
Aigutua  aof«r,  gemroeique  pavooea, 
Nomenqua  debat  quas*  rubentibus  penoia  > 
Et  picta  perdix,  Numldica>qiie  ffuttatn, 
Et  impiorum  phaiiana  Colehorum. 
Rhodiaa  wiptfrbi  fcmin««  promunt  ftkOi 
Aonantoue  turrea  plausibus  colnmbarum. 
Gamlt  niua  pahimbus,  luda  caraiu  iurtur.' 

The  pheasant  has  now  been  spread  over  the  whole  of  tem- 
perate Europe,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  old  (Continent ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  introduced  with  success 
wherever  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  supply  of  food  are 
congenial  to  it,  and  the  temperature  does  not  vary  too  much 
from  that  of  its  native  river,  the  modem  Rion,  alone  whose 
banks  Mingrelte,  formerly  Colchis,  extends,  and  Ties  be- 
tween 42*  and  43*  N.  lat,  and  41''  19'  and  42'  19'  E.  long. 
[Georqia,  vol.  xi.,  p.  176 ;  Phasis.]  It  is  even  said  to  he 
common  in  Siberia,  a  much  colder  climate,  which  would  prove 
the  facility  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  temperature ;  and 
an  attempt  has,  we  believe,  been  made  to  introduce  it  into 
North  America,  a  locality  well  suited  to  its  habits. 

The  south  of  Europe  owed  the  pheasant,  in  all  probability, 
partially  to  the  Greeks,  and  more  proximately  to  the  Ro- 
mans; it  is  the  Fasiano  of  the  modern  Italians,  and  Faisan 
of  the  French.  More  doubt  hangs  about  its  introduction 
into  Great  Britain,  and  the  time  of  that  introduction.  We 
are  told  that  the  price  of  one  was  fourpence  in  the  time  of 
our  first  Edward  (a.d.  1299).  In  •The  Forme  of  Cury,' 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  chief  master- 
cook  of  King  Richard  II.,  we  find  a  receipt '  for  to  boile 
Fesant,  Ptruch  (partridges),  Canons,  and  Curlew,'  which 
carries  us  back  to  1331.    We  reaa  of  the 

'  Fawkon  and  the  Fesaant  both.* 

in  the  old  ballad  of  the  '  Battle  of  Otterbourne.'    At  the 

•  Intronazation  of  George  Nevell,*  archbishop  of  York,  in 
•    the  reign  of  our  fourth  Edward,  we  find  among  the  goodly 

provision,  ' Fessaunles,  200.'  In  the  'Northumberland 
Household-Book,'  be^un  in  1512,  *  Fesauntes'  are  valued  at 
twelve  pence  each.  In  the  charges  of  Sir  John  Nevile,  of 
Chete,  at  Lammas  Assizes,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  we  find  twelve  pheasants  charged 
twenty  shillings ;  and  they  seem  to  have  rapidly  increased 
in  price,  as,  among  the  expenses  of  the  same  Sir  John 
Nevile,  for,  as  he  writes  it,  *the  marriage  of  my  son-in-law, 
Roger  Roc kley,  and  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Nevile,  the  14th 
of  January,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reigneofour 
sovcraigne  lord  King  Henry  VIII.,*  is  the  following:  'Item 
in  Pheasants  18.  24  shillings.'  We  trace  the  birds  in 
'  A.  C.  Mery  Tafys.'t  printed  by  John  Rastell,  where  we 
read  of  'Mayster  Skelton,  a  poyet  lauryat,  that  broughte 
the  bysshop  of  Norwiche  ii.  fesauntys.'  Rastell  began  to 
print  as  early  as  1517,  and  ceased  in  1533.    In  Turbervile's 

•  Booke  of  Falconrie'  the  '  Fezant'  and  *  Feasants'— for,  with 
the  licence  of  the  time,  it  is  spelled  both  ways — are  men- 
tioned as  the  subjects  of  hawking,  and  so  the  bird  may  be 
traced  as  a  dish  for  the  table,  or  the  object  of  field  sports, 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  «¥•(?.— Hen  pheasants  in  this  country 
begin  to  lay  in  April,  and  deposit  from  eight  or  ten  to  four- 
teen olive-Drown  eggs,  in  a  rough  nest  on  the  ground. 
Sometimes  two  will  lay  in  the  same  nest.     The  young 

*  Tha  Flaniogo. 
<f  AUudad  to  in  Shakspere'a '  Much  /.do  about  Nothiog. 


make  their  appearance  towards  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June. 

Where  the  country  is  favourable,  it  is  easy  to  get  up  a 
head  of  pheai>ants,  with  the  aid  of  good  keepers ;  but  it  is 
more  ditflcult  to  keep  them  at  home,  for  they  are  wandering 
birds,  and  will  often  leave  the  place  where  they  are  bred,  in 
search  of  food  more  agreeable  to  them  and  localities  more 
congenial  to  their  habits.  Warm  covers  and  water  are  ab- 
solutely necessary;  and  if  they  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
grateful  fuod,  but  few  of  them  will  become  vagrants.  Jeru- 
salem artichokes,  potatoes,  and  buckwheat,  as  well  as  barley, 
are  favourites.  Small  stacks  of  the  latter  grain  in  the  straw 
are  frequently  placed  about  the  preserves,  and  there  the 
pheasants  may  be  seen  scratching  at  their  feeding-time; 
but  this  mode  of  supply  is  objectionable,  as  the  poacher  soon 
finds  out  the  several  points  of  attraction,  and  avails  himself 
of  them  accordingly.  Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  one  good  mode 
of  inducing  them  to  stop  at  home  is  to  sow,  in  summer, 
beans,  peas,  and  buckwneat  mixed  together,  leaving  the 
whole  crop  standing  on  the  ground.  The  strong  and  tall 
stalks  of  the  beans  carry  up  and  sustain  the  other  two,  and 
all  three  together  afford,  for  a  long  time,  food  and  cover. 
(Hist,  qf  British  Birds.)  The  same  author  tells  us  that 
at  the  end  of  autumn  he  has  found  the  crops  of  the 
birds  distended  with  acorns,  of  so  large  a  size  that  they 
could  not  have  been  swallowed  without  great  difficulty. 
In  December,  1834,  we  saw  eight  ripe  acorns  and  a  ripe 
hazel-nut  taken  out  of  the  crop  of  a  hen  pheasant  from 
Sussex.  Tlie  acorns  had  begun  to  germinate  with  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  crop,  and  they  were  sent  up  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
there  planted.  For  autumnal  and  winter  home-feeding  we 
have  seen  potatoes  used  with  excellent  efiect,  not  only  in 
keeping  the  birds  from  wandering,  but  in  increasing  their 
weight  and  fatness.  Carts  loaded  with  raw  potatoes  were, 
from  time  to  time,  driven  into  the  covers,  and  the  potatoes 
were  scattered  ubuut  by  hand.  The  pheasants  soon  found 
them  out  and  throve  accordingly,  without  being  collected 
together  at  particular  spots,  as  they  too  oAen  are  to  their 
destruction.  They  are  very  general  feeders;  neither  black- 
berries, sloes,  nor  haws  come  amiss  to  them,  and  grain, 
seeds,  and  tender  leaves  find  their  way  into  the  pheasant's 
crop  as  well  as  insects.  Mr.  Selby  observed  that  these  birds 
sought  after  the  root  of  the  acrid  bulbous  crowfoot  (Ranun- 
culus bulbosus.  Common  Buttercup)  in  May  and  June,  and 
a  friend  informed  Mr.  YaiTcU  that  they  also  feed  on  the 
Pilewort  Crowfoot  (Ranunculus  ficaria).  Mr.  Selby  further 
states  that  the  bulb  of  the  garble n  tulip  is  an  article  of  diet 
which  the  pheasant  omits  no  opportunity  of  obtaining,  and 
which,  however  deeply  buried,  the  bird  is  almost  certain  to 
reach  by  means  of  its  bill  and  feet.  The  size  to  which  these 
birds  attain  when  well  fed  is  considerable.  In  the  catalogue 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  birds,  by  the  Rev.  Revett  Sheppard 
and  the  Rev.  William  Whitear  (Linn,  Trans.,  vol.  xv.),  the 
weight  of  a  cock  pheasant  killed  at  Campsey  Ash,  where 
the  oirds  were  well  fed  with  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  bar- 
ley, is  stated  at  four  pounds  and  a  half.  *  Some  winters 
since,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell.  *  my  friend  Mr.  Louis  Jaquier,  then 
of  the  Clarendon,  produced  a  brace  of  cock  pheasants  which 
weighed  together  above  nine  pounds.  The  lighter  bird  of 
the  two  just  turned  tho  scale  against  four  pounds  and  a 
half;  the  other  bird  took  the  scale  down  at  once.  The 
weights  were  accurately  ascertained,  in  the  presence  of 
several  friends,  to  decide  a  wager,  of  which  I  was  myself  the 
loser.* 

Among  the  diseases  and  disorders  to  which  the  pheasant, 
in  common  with  other  gallinaceous  birds,  is  subject,  the 
fatal  gapes  holds  a  prominent  place.  Tlie  cause  of  this 
di>easo  is  an  intestinal  worm,  which  adheres  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  trachea,  and  causes  death  by  suffocation, 
sometimes  arising  from  infiaramation  of  the  part,  and  not 
un frequently  by  actual  obstruction.  This  entozoon  is  Syn- 
gamus  trachealis  (Distoma  lineare  of  Rudolphi,  Fasciula 
Tracfiea  of  Montagu),  and  a  most  curious  animal  it  is.  The 
bifurcation  of  the  anterior  extremity  was  taken  by  earlier 
observers  for  a  double  head,  and  thence  probably  came  the 
name  Distoma  (double-mouth) ;  but  this  bifid  termination 
is  in  reality  due  to  the  two  sexes.  The  female  is  long ;  and 
the  short  male  is  affixed  to  her  for  life  by  means  of  an  in- 
tegument which  holds  him  to  her,  but  which,  if  cut  open, 
exhibits  an  otherwise  free  and  distinct  animal.  In  tho 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Nos.  199,  200, 
201  (Prefarations  of  Natural  History  in  Spirit),  cxhib" 
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this  destructive  worm.  The  first  shows  several  specimens 
IVom  the  trachea  of  a  chicken ;  the  second  consists  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  trachea  of  a  hird  laid  open,  and  exhibit- 
ing one  of  this  species  which  has  lost  its  original  pink 
colour  and  become  blanched  in  the  spirit ;  and  in  the  third 
is  to  be  seen  the  trachea  of  a  partridge  completely  choked 
up  by  them.  Mr.  Selby  observes  that  many  recipes  for  the 
cure  of  this  fatal  malady  (which  is  provincially  called  the 
J\'aj7  in  Northumberland)  have  been  suggested,  but  that 
none  of  them  seem  to  be  effectual,  except  the  one  recom- 
raended  by  Montagu,  namely,  fumigating  by  tobacco,  found 
to  be  an  infallible  specific  when  administered  with  due  care 
and  attention.  The  mode  of  administering  this  remedy  is 
by  putting  the  younj?  pheasants,  turkeys,  chickens,  or  par- 
tridges afiected  into  a  common  wooden  box,  into  which  the 
fumes  are  blown  by  means  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  That  tlvis 
often  succeeds  is  true,  but  we  cannot  confirm  its  infallibility 
n  all  ca^es:  a  pinch  of  common  salt,  put  far  back  into  the 
mouth  of  the  patient  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  is  a  neater  and  less  operose  metliod  of  cure.  With 
reference  to  this,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  never  heard 
of  any  pigeons  being  affected  with  the  gapes,  and  the  fond- 
ness of  these  birds  for  salt  is  well  known.  We  have  heard 
of  a  sparrow  being  attacked  by  this  eniozoon,  but  we  did 
not  sec  the  case. 

The  assumption  of  the  plumage  of  the  cock  pheasant  by 
the  female,  when,  through  old  age  or  organic  defect,  she  is 
no  longer  capable  of  reproducing  the  species,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  not  more  rare  indeed,  if  so  much,  as  it  is 
in  the  peafowls  [PAVONiDiB,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  334],  common 
poultry,  &c. ;  indeed  John  Hunter  (Animal  Economy)  re- 
marks that  this  change  has  been  principally  observed  in 
the  common  pheasant.  'It  has  been  observed,' says  Hunter, 
'  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  this  bird  when  wild,  that 
there  every  now  and  then  appears  a  hen  pheasant  with  the 
feathers  of  a  cock ;  all  however  that  they  liave  described  on 
the  subject  is,  that  this  animal  does  not  breed,  and  that  its 
spurs  do  not  grow.  Some  years  ago  one  of  these  was  sent 
to  the  late  ut,  William  Hunter,  which  I  examined,  and 
found  it  to  have  all  the  parts  peculiar  to  the  female  of  that 
bird.  This  specimen  is  still  preserved  in  Dr.  Hunter's 
museum.  Dr.  Pitcairn  having  received  a  pheasant  of  this 
kind  from  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  showed  it  as  a  curiosity  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander.  I,  happening  to  be 
then  present,  was  desired  to  examine  the  bird,  and  the 
following  was  the  result  of  my  examination: — I  found  the 
parts  of  generation  to  be  truly  female,  they  being  as  perfect 
as  in  any  hen  pheasant  that  is  not  in  the  least  prepared  for 
laying  eggs,  and  having  both  the  ovary  and  oviduct.  As  the 
observations  hitherto  made  have  been  principally  upon  birds 
found  wild,  little  of  their  history  can  be  known ;  but  from 
what  took  placo  in  a  hen  pheasant  in  the  possession  of  a  friend 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  appears  probable  that  this  change 
of  character  takes  place  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  ani- 
mal's life,  and  does  not  grow  up  with  it  from  the  beginning. 
This  lady,  who  had  for  some  time  bred  pheasants,  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  them,  observed  that  one  of  the  hens, 
after  having  produced  several  broods,  moulted,  when  the 
succeeding  feathers  were  those  of  a  cock,  and  that  this  ani- 
mal was  never  afterwards  impregnated.  Hence  it  is  most 
probable  that  all  the  hen  pheasants  found  wild,  having  the 
feathers  of  a  cock,  were  formerly  perfect  hens,  but  have 
been  changed  by  age,  or  perhaps  by  certain  constitutional 
circumstances.  Having  bought  some  pheasants  from  a 
dealer  in  birds,  among  which  were  several  hens,  I  perceived, 
the  year  after,  that  one  of  the  hens  did  not  lay,  and  that  she 
began  to  change  her  feathers.  The  year  following  she  had 
nearly  the  plumage  of  the  cock,  but  less  brilliant,  especially 
on  the  heaa ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  an 
old  hen,  nearly  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  before 
described.'  The  alternative  above  alluded  to  has  been 
proved  (FhiL  Trans.,  1827)  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  whose  dissec- 
tions demonstrate  this  change  and  its  causes,  and  whose 
observations  show  that  it  is  not  uncommon.  He  states  that 
certain  constitutional  circumstances  producing  this  change 
may  and  do  occur  at  any  period  during  the  life  of  the  fowl, 
and  that  they  can  be  produced  by  artificial  means.  The 
same  author,  in  his  excellent '  History  of  British  Birds,*  now 
iu  course  of  publication,  observes  that  these  cock-plumed 
hens  are  usualVy  called  by  sportsmen  and  gamekeepers 
'  Mule  Pheasants,'  a  designation  which  he  considers  to  be 
correct,  since  some  of  our  dictionaries  show  that  the  term 
Mule  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  barren,  and 


such  hen  pheasants  are  incapable  of  producing  eggs,  from 
derangement  of  the  generative  organs ;  sometimes  an  origi- 
nal internal  defect,  sometimes  from  subsequent  disease,  and 
sometimes  from  old  age.  He  adds  that  he  has  seen  this 
disorganisation  and  its  effects  among  bu'ds  in  the  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Common  Pheasants ;  in  the  Partridge,  the  Pea- 
fowl, the  Common  Fowl,  the  Crowned  Pigeon,  the  King- 
fisher, and  the  Common  Duck :  in  the  latter  species  be 
states  that  the  change,  in  two  instances,  went  on  even  to 
the  assumption  of  the  two  curled  feathers  above  the  tail. 

But  we  must  not  forget  thatBlumenbach,in  his  interest- 
ing paper  *De  anomalis  et  vitiosis  quibusdam  nisus  forma- 
tivi  aberration ibus  (.x>mmentatio,'  read  before  the  Gottingcn 
Royal  Society,  in  July,  1812,  has  entered  fully  and  particu- 
larly into  this  subject.  The  species  in  which  he  had  known 
the  change  of  plumage  to  be  obsei*ved  were  Columba  Qinas, 
Phasiantu  Gadlus,  Colchicus,  and  pictus,  Pavo  eriiiatus, 
Otis  tarda,  Emberiza  paradisea  and  longicauda,  Pipra  ru- 
picola,  and  Anas  Boschas,  Alluding  to  the  eggs  which 
have  been  sold  as  Caches  Eggs,  he  observes,  that  to  him  it 
seems  most  probable  that  such  specimens  have  been  laid  by 
hens  which  had  either  assumed  the  plumage  of  cocks  from 
their  youth  up,  or  upon  whom  tiie  change  had  come  in  their 
old  age.  Though  such  phenomena  are  usually  gallinaceous, 
they  are  not  confined  to  that  family ;  for  he  relates  that 
Professor  Erhard  sent  to  him  an  egg  laid  by  a  Canary  Bird, 
that  sang  loudly  and  excellently,  having  all  the  appearance 
of  a  cock  hird.  The  egg  was  one-half  less  than  the  usual 
size,  but  of  the  ordinary  form  and  colour.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  quote  this  important  memoir  further;  but 
we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader  who  is  studying  this  branch  of  physiology,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sections,  respectively  entitled 
Fabriete  androgynce  phaenomena — Generatio  hybrida — 
Animalia  in  varielates  sic  dictas  degenerantia. — {Commen- 
tationes  Sftcietaiis  Regi€D  Scientiarum  Gottingensis  Re- 
centiores,  Classis  Physicee,  tom.  ii.) 

That  hen  pheasants  which  have  begun  to  put  on  the 
livery  of  the  male  are  not  always  incapable  of  producing 
eggs,  is  a  fact  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Philip  Grey 
Egerton,  Bart.,  well  known  for  the  acuteness  of  his  obser- 
vations in  many  departments  of  natural  history.  Sir  Philip 
informs  us  that  about  four  years  ago  a  hen  pheasant  at 
Oulton  Park,  Cheshire,  which  had  nearly  assumed  the  plum- 
age of  the  cock,  laid  a  nest  full  of  eggs,  from  which  she 
was  driven  by  the  curiosity  of  persons  who  came  to  gaze  at 
so  strange  a  sight.  She  then  laid  another  nest  full  of  eprgs, 
sat  upon  them,  and  hatched  them ;  hut  the  young  all  died 
soon  after  they  were  excluded.  This  is  a  very  curious  case, 
and  seems  to  show  that  though  the  capacity  of  producing 
eggs  still  remained,  the  organic  defect  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  a  healthy  offspring. 

Varieties, — ^Whito  and  Pied:  the  Ring-necked  and  Bo- 
hemian Pheasants  appear  to  be  considered  as  varieties  by 
Mr.  Yarrell ;  Temminck  and  Sir  W.  Jardine  consider  the 
former  to  be  completely  distinct.  The  English  reader  will 
find  the  reasons  for  the  latter  opinion  stated  at  length  in 
that  useful  work  '  The  Naturalist's  Library '  (Ornithology), 
vol.  iii. 

Hybrids. 

Various  instances  of  the  common  Pheasant  breeding 
with  other  gallinaceous  birds  are  on  record.  Edwards  has 
figured  a  bird  supposed  to  have  been  produced  between  a 
pheasant  and  a  turkey.  Three  or  four  of  these  were  disco- 
vered in  the  woods  near  the  house  of  Henry  Seymour,  Esq., 
of  Handford,  Dorsetshire,  and  he  shot  one  in  October, 
1759,  the  bird  which  he  sent  to  Edwards.  Mr.  Yarrell 
(British  Birds)  observes  that  he  has  twice  been  shown  birds 
that  were  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Pheasant  and  the 
Guinea  Fowl,  and  the  evidence  of  the  plumage  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  statement.  We  have  seen  such  a  bird,  and  its 
feathers  corroborated  the  allegation  that  it  had  been  so  pro- 
duced. In  the  article  Black  Cock  will  be  found  accounts 
of  hybrids  between  the  Cock  Pheasant  and  the  Grey  Hen. 
Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Rarer  British 
Birds^  adds  to  the  account  of  the  hybrid  shot  near  Merring- 
ton,  figured  in  that  work,  and  noticed  in  our  article,  that 
the  brood  to  which  it  belonged  consisted  of  five :  one  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Leaton 
Knolls ;  the  other  three,  with  the  old  Grey  Hen,  fell  vic- 
tims to  a  farmer's  gun,  and  were  destined  to  the  table.  Mr« 
Eyton  further  states  that  he  had  also  seen  another  speeimen 
killed  near  Corwon  in  Merionethihirei  then  in  the  coUec- 
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lian  of  Sii  KovUnd  Hill.  Bart  Mr.  ThompMn  of  Belliut 
describes  lUtagiuiM  qf  Zoology  and  Bolang}  amiher  hy- 
brid sltot  at  LocLnaw,  Wigionsliiie,  whera  it  had  been 
leeu  several  timea  on  the  wing  by  perions  viho  tupposed  it 
to  be  a  wild  turkey.  In  tbu  hurrouadin^  plantations  Phea- 
fiODts  aail  Black  Groiue  were  numeroui ;  but  this  individual. 
wbici)  was  preserved  for  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart,  M.P., 
was  tbe  only  one  of  the  kind  observed.  Mr.  John  Lead- 
beater,  in  1837,exbibiled  a  hybrid  beiween  the  Pheasant 
and  Black  Grouie,  shot  near  Alnwick,  at  a  meeting;  of  tba 
Zoological  Society.  This  the  Duke  of  Nartbumbeilaod 
preeciiled  to  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Edward  Moore 
iMagasing  of  Sataral  Hiitory,  1837)  notioent  another  hy- 
brid of  this  kind  shot  near  Plymoulh  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morshead,  and  Mr.  Yarrell  {BrUisk  BirUi)  recordii  his 
ubligatioQ  to  the  Rev.  W.  S,  Hore,  of  Stoke  near  Devon- 
port,  for  the  knowledge  of  two  other  Bpevimens  killed  in 
Devonshire;  one  a  fine  male,  in  his  own  collection;  the 
other  believed  to  be  at  this  time  in  tbe  collection  of  Dr. 
Kodd,  of  Trebartha  Hall  in  Curnwall.  To  conclude  this 
part  of  Ibe  lubject  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Yarrell ;— '  Tbe  laaC 
of  thirteen  eiamplei  of  hybrids  between  the  Pheasant  and 
Black  Grouse  here  recorded  was  killed  in  Northumberland, 
for  B  knowJedge  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Selby,  of 
Tttizell  House.  This  bird  wosshot  early  in  December.  1839, 
by  Lord  Uowick,  in  a  large  wood  belonging  to  Earl  Grey,  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  Felton,  aud,  having  been  sent  to 
Twizell,  I  was  not  only  immediately  made  acquainted  with 
the  occurrence,  but  Mr.  Selby  has  since  supplied  me  with 
a  coloured  drawing  of  the  bird,  from  which  the  representa- 
tion at  p.  31 1  was  executed.'  (.HUlory  qf  BritUk  Birdt, 
May,  1840.) 
The  union  betwaen  the  commoti  ben  and  the  cock  pbea- 
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Mnt  ia  by  no  means  rare,  as  is  well  known  la  tha«e  whose 
homesteads  border  upon  pheasant  preserves:  theproduceof 
this  union  is  called  a  Pero.  Many  of  these,  some  at  them 
very  fine  birds,  have  been  kept  together  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  but  they  never, 
as  tir  as  we  have  been  able  to  karn,  exhibited  any  inclina- 
tion to  breed.  They  are  generally  considered,  as  Mr.  Yar- 
rell observes,  tobe  unproductive  among  themselves,  all  beinK 
half-bred;  but  the  case  is  different  when  they  are  paired 
either  with  the  true  pheasant  or  the  common  fowl.  Edward 
Fuller,  Esq..  <jf  Carleton  Hall  near  Saxmundham,  has  re- 
corded that  his  gamekeeper  had  succeeded  in  rearing  two 


Society.  On  the  same  evening  when  these  three-ouarler- 
bred  pheasants  were  noticed,  hybrids  between  tbe  Pheasant 
and  Common  Fowl,  the  Common  Pheasant  and  the  Silver 
Pheasant,  and  the  Common  Pbeaaant  with  the  Gold  Phea- 
sant, were  placed  on  the  Society's  table  for  exhibition. 
(Zooi.  Proc.,  J83G.) 

Before  we  leave  the  True  Pheasants,  we  must  notice  some 
of  the  magnificent  Indian  species,  which  exhibit  such  n 
prodigality  of  splendour  and  beauty  in  their  plumage  as 
almost  realise*  the  birds  which  we  read  of  in  fairy  tales. 
Such  are  the  well-known  gorgeous  Gold  Fheataat  (Phanit- 
»us  piclut.  Linn. — Genus  Thaumalea,  Wagler,  Ckryiolo- 
phut,  J.  E.  Gray,  Nyclhemenu,  Sw.),  the  equally  well- 
known  delicately  pencilled  Silver  Pheaiant  {Phaiiamu 
Nycthemerui,  Linn. — Genus  Gennaui,  Wagler,  Nyetkeme- 
rur,  Sw.,  Euplocomu*,  J.  E.  Gray),  and  tbe  noble  Reevei't 
Pheatant  {P/iatianuf  veneratui,  Temm. — Genus  Syrmati- 
cut,  Wagler).  Of  these  forms  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
)  representation  as  far  as  our  means  will  peimiL' 
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The  two  first  of  these  (nat  les  of  China) 
almost  every  aviary,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  thrive  well  if  turned  out  in  our  preserves;  the  second 
species  has,  we  helieve.  been  so  turned  out  with  success:  the 
last  ia  also  found  in  China,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the 
very  conflnes  of  the  empire.  It  is  very  rare  in  Pekin.  Dr. 
idtham's  description  was  taken  from  Sir  John  AnstruCher'a 
drawings,  and  from  some  writing  under  them  in  the  Per- 
sian language  it  appeared  that  the  bird  was  called  Doom- 
durour,  or  Long-tail,  and  it  was  found  on  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Surinagur. 

To  Mr.  Reeve*  we  ate  indebted  for  tbe  first  individual 
eT«r  brought  alive  to  Europe.    It  vai  m  male,  wd  conti- 


nued to  1  ve  for  some  t  me  n  the  Garden  n  the  Regeut'i 
Park.  Tuil-feathers  from  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society 
in  1831,  measuring  each  about  five  feet  si.'t  inches  in  length. 
A  second  male  specimen  was  also  sent  to  their  menai^erie 
by  the  same  liberal  donor  in  1834.  Hybiids  were  obtained, 
one  of  which  is.  vre  believe,  still  alive  at  the  Garden,  from 
one  of  these  birds  and  the  common  Phea!<ant. 

Then  there  are  the  beautiful  DiartTM  PheaMul  iPhaiia- 
nut  verticotor,  Vieill.),  which  haunts  the  Japanese  woods, 
and  exhibits  the  manners  and  habits  of  our  common  Phea- 
sant; the  rare  and  elegant  Soemmering' s  Pheatant  (/fta- 
it'onut  Sotmmeringii,  Temm.),  also  a  native  of  Japan :  but 


our  limits  f 


I,  and  wo  shall  proceed  to  notice  tmam 
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obBervations  or  Mr.  Vigors,  which  appear  to  ub  to  be  valua- 
ble as  condiiciiii^  tho  reader  lo  Ihe  next  furni  ivliich  we 
eliull  have  l<i  Uy  iH'fure  him. 

At  a  meeting  of  iha  Zoological  Society  in  1S3!,  a  male 
and  female  pheaiianl  were  cxhihiled  fiom  the  collection. 
wliicli  anpL'ai'ed  lo  be  I^atiarius  leucomelaiios  of  Dr.  La- 
tburo.  Mr.  Vik'urs  jioiiiteil  out  the  diBerence  between  tliis 
•pe<-iefl  and  f%a«f(intu  albocristalia,  nhich  ho  bad  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  Drst  part  of  ihe  Proceedingt.  and  ho  added 
Ibdl  ihesc  twospetne^  together  with  Ibe  l%asianu»  lineatut 
of  Dr.  Latham,  exhibited  lo  Ihe  Commillce  in  1831.  and 
desrrihud  in  (lie  Pioceedinss  of  that  date,  as  well  as  the 
Firebitrkrd  Pheasant  {Pkiutanus  i^nitus,  l^lfa.),  formed  a 
(rroup  among  tho  Pheatanls,  which  appeared  intermediate 
between  llic  typical  birds  of  that  family  and  the  i;eiiii* 
Gallas.  or  Jimutt  Fi,wl.  This  group,  he  observed,  disl'in- 
guiiihud  by  llieir  crests  and  by  their  tails  p,irtakiiig  equally 
«f  the  elevated  character  of  that  of  the  Jangle  Fowl  and 
the  recumbent  character  uf  that  of  ihe  Pheafanl,  had  been 
set  apart  hy  M.M.  Temminck  and  Cuvier  under  the  name  of 
Hfiuj^pifere),  and  by  the  former  naturalist  under  ibe  sciea- 
tiflc  name  of  Huploftimut. 

Euplocamus.    (Temm.) 

Example,  EiiploBarmu  ignitut. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  hid  'Bmbasay  to  China,'  first 
made  lhi»  highly  interesting  form  known  to  European  loolo- 
gials.  Hii  host  at  Balavia  had,  it  appears,  a  very  curious 
collection  in  the  several  departments  of  natural  history.  He 
made  presents  to  his  truesta  of  several  specimens,  and  among 
then  was  this  beautiful  pheasnnl,  which  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  described  by  Dr.  Shaw.  The  tail  was  mutilated, 
for  which  reason  the  representation  in  the  tilate.  No.  13 
{Alias  10  Sir  George's  work),  was  so  conducted  as  purposely 
lo  leave  the  form  of  the  tail  undeiermined. 

£e4cWpfion,  — Length  of  adult  male  about  2  feet,  Skin 
of  the  nostrils  stretching  backwards  over  the  sides  of  the 
bead  behind  the  eyes  and  bluish  purple.  A  crest  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head  composed  of  naked-shafied  feathers  ex- 
panding at  their  lips  into  slender  spreading  barbs.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  belly,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  deep  chaly- 
bean  or  ilcelbluesbol  black  ;  lower  part  of  the  bock  flery 
oran<;e  red  or  Itame  colour,  varying  in  intensity  according 
lo  the  incidence  of  the  light,  and  passing  like  a  zone  round 
the  body,  ihouj^h  mare  obscure  on  the  abdomen ;  rump  and 
lail-rovcrts  broad  and  truncated,  brillianl  bluish  green  with 
a  paler  bar  at  the  lip.  Tail  when  erect  folded  in  some  de- 
eruc  like  that  of  a  ben ;  the  middle  feather*  white,  and  tht 
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outside  ones  black  with  green  reflections.  Legs  and  feet 
Vermillion,  spurred. 

Female,  length  about  20  inches.  Plumage  almost  en- 
tirely ricb  cinnamon  brown;  feathers  of  llic  upper  pa.-u 
slightly  mottled  wilb  bliick;  throat  white;  lower  parts  of  a 

Saler  lint  than  those  above,  nnd  havinf;  the  feathers  bor- 
ered  with  white.  Elongated  head'feathers  capable  of  be- 
ing erected  into  a  crest,  hut  not  equal  lo  that  of  ibe  male. 
Tail  fulded,    l,egs  spurless. 

Lncality.  Sumatra. 

This  is  the  Bre-baehed  Pheasant  qf  Java  ('Atlas'  to 
Staunton's  Account  q/"  Lord  Maeartney't  Embasty  to 
China),  The  Macartney  Cock  of  English  authors,  Phoixa- 
nui  ignitut  of  Latham. 

Gallus.    (Brisson.) 

Generic  CharaeleT.—Bill  moderate,  strong,  convex  above, 
curved  towards  the  point,  naked  at  the  base,  and  furnish^ii 
wiih  two  pendant  and  compressed  caruncles  or  waii1c<. 
Head  surmounted  with  a  fleshy  crest  or  eomb.  Tarsi  (in 
Ihe  male)  furnished  with  a  long  end  recurved  spur:  the 
hind  toe  only  resting  on  the  ground  at  its  tip.  Wins' 
short  and  graduoted.  The  fourteen  tail-feathers  forrainc 
two  vertical  planes  with  the  backs  of  the  feathers  towards 
each  other,  and  so  making  what  may  be  called  a  folded  tail ; 
the  middle  feathers  longest  and  recurved. 

The  ancestors  from  which  our  domestic  poultry  have  de- 
scended were  undoubtedly  natives  of  Asia;  but  some  doubt 
Blill  hangs  over  the  questions  of  the  precise  breed  fnun 
which  ll ley  came,  and  Ihe  exact  locality  where  they  wen 
found  That  fowls  were  domesticated  at  a  very  early  period 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  both  bislorians  and  pacts  speak  of 
Ihe  bigli  andi^uily  of  Ihe  race.  Thus  Peislbctterus  relates 
«  hy  the  cock  is  called  II((inicic  tpvi^  (tbe  Persian  Bird ),  and 
how  it  reigned  over  that  country  before  Darius  and  Mega- 
bazus     (Anstoph.,iJi'riJf,  483  el  *eq.) 

To  the  forests  and  jungles  of  India  we  must  look  for  the 
race  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  lhoui>h  Ihe  denizens  of  our 
farm  yards  may  be  Ihe  result  of  a  niixture  of  many  of  the 
species  which  there  inhabit,  loologists  in  general  agree 
Kilh  H.  Temminck  in  thinking  that  to  lite  Afo^  Giganhe 
Cock  or  FowliGalttu  giganleut,  Temm.)  and  Ihe  Bankim 
Cock  {Callus  itanAtKQ,  Temm.)  we  are  chiefly  if  not  en- 
tirely indebted  for  our  common  poultry. 

The  domestic  cock  and  hen  are  the  oXurpuvy  (Aleotryon) 
andiU<iET(ipi'c(Alectoris)of  the  Greeks;  Gailiu  and  Galittta 
of  Ihe  anlient  Ilalians ;  Gatio  and  Gallina  of  the  modern 
Italians;  Haut  Hahn  and  Hau»  Henneal  the  Germans; 
and  Coq  (Gau,  Geau,  Gal,  Gog),  Gelline,  and  Riule  of  ttM> 

Bold,  ardent,  and  vigilant,  the  cock  has  been  always  con> 
sidered  the  emblem  of  watchful  courage,  whilat  Ihe  ben  ba* 
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been  conaidered  a  patern  of  maternal  lolidtude.  In  Ihia 
and  olhor  polygamous  speciei,  tbe  object  to  be  attained  is 
ihe  effectire  impregnation  of  the  greatest  numbers  of  fe- 
males by  the  most  vigorous  male.  In  tbe  cock  accordingly 
Ihe  apura  ate  developed  as  tbe  sexual  organa,are  luatured ; 
lod  it  is  principally  with  these  weapons  of  i;om bat  that  the 
battle  which  i(  to  leave  the  field  la  the  posiession  of  the 
strongest  is  decided.  The  conqueror  in  his  turn,  as  the 
weakneaa  of  age  comes  upon  him,  yields  to  a  younger  and 
mure  poweirul  rival ;  and  thus  a  numeroui,  lieallhy,  and 
si  out  progcn)'  is  secured. 

Mow  ibe  domestic  cock  and  hen  were  inlroduced  inio 
Greece  and  the  south  of  Europe  is  not  known :  upon  such 
occa^ionf  of  duubt  the  FhtEnicians  are  usually  resorted  to ; 
but  we  are  ignorant  of  proof  which  can  brin){  home  the  be- 
rclaclion  lo  ihem  more  than  others.  We  Snd  it  early  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  coinage,  and  upon  gems ;  and  it  figured 
in  tbe  public  shows  of  InoM  nations.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  10  Mercury,  to  ^sculapius,  and  to  Mars.  Socrates, 
in  hi«  dying  moments,  reminded  his  disciples  that  he  '  awed 
a  cock  to  ^sculapius.'  The  Rhodian  fowls  (Martial,  iii. 
58,  above  quoted)  and  those  from  the  Isle  of  Deloi  were 
celtbraled  for  their  superiority  in  flght  and  their  delicacy 
fur  the  table.  The  luxurious  Roman  had  his  hens  fed,  per- 
haps crammed,  with  meal  in  the  dark.  Thus  Martial  (xiii. 
e-2,  'Gallina  Altilis'):— 

'  Pudlu  «  dnlcf  rbcilll  giilUBl  hriiw, 

Nor  was  the  same  gastronomer  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the 
capon.   (Martial,  xiii.  63.) 

The  bird  appears  to  have  been  in  Britain  before  Ihe  inva- 
sion of  Julius  Cssar,  who  tctls  us  that  the  Britons  abstained 
from  tasting  the  hare,  the  hen,  and  the  gooec ;  though  they 
bred  them  fur  their  pleasure.  This  abstinence  seems  lo 
have  originated  in  superstitious  feeling  :  '  Leporem  el  gal- 
Imam  el  anierein  gustare  fas  iion  pu taut :  htectaroen  alunt, 
animi  volupUtiique  causa.'  (De  Belto  Galtico.  lib.  v.)  The 
rai:e  is  now  spread  ell  over  the  civilised  world. 

M.  LeasoD  asks  if  it  is  not  remarkable  to  find  the  doikes- 
\'k  ben,  differing  in  nothiog  from  that  of  our  countries,  in 
all  the  islands  of  tbe  South  Sea,  and  among  people  «ilh 
vhora  Europeans  have  certainly  never  communicated? 
Cocks  and  hens,  be  tells  us,  were  very  common  at  Oualan 
for  example,  and  the  natives  were  ignorant  that  these  birds 
were  gMxl  to  eat.  They  were  found  among  the  Papuans, 
and  among  othan  there  was  a  white  variety  with  all  Ih 
fealhers  frillleiL 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  reader*  a  skef^ 
wild  breeds;  and  first  of  tbe  Gigantic  Cock. 

Tliis,  tbe  Kultn  Cock  of  Europeans,  ofte' 
siderably  more  than  two  feet  from  the  cro** 
the  grxiund.     The  nomb  extends  baclc' 
the  eyea ,  .t  Is  thick,  a  little  elevc' 

tnp,  and  has  almost  the  appeare' 

The  wattles  of  the  under  ^v' 

and  tbe  throat  is  bare.     ^ 

ment  tbe  head,  neck,  ant 

uf  ibtsae  ipring  before  tbe  - 

of  the  back  and  lesset  wing-& 

of  (he  feathers  disunited  ;  pak 

ing  hackles  cover  the  rump  and  . 

i%  very  ample  and  entirely  of  a  g. 

bur   are  the  wing'COverts ;  the  sec^ 

].ale    reddiih-yellow  on  their  outer  ■ 

purt&  ileep  glossy  blackish  green  with  i. 

deep  chestnut  of  the  base  of  the  feathers  apf 

nnd    gives  a  moltlcrl  and  interrupted  appea 

parts.  (Jardine  principally.) 

Lieut. -CoLSykes,   in  his  memoir  on  tlie  bri 

tbe  Dukhun  (Deccan),  states  that  it  is  only  then. 

a»  a  domeslio  bird,  and  that  he  has  rcadon  lo  beliet 
is  nut  a   native  of  India,  but  hai  been  inlroduced  b, 
Mussulmaita  from  Sumatra  or  Java.    Tht  iris,  bs  »a) 
Ihe  real  game  bird  should  be  whitish  or  slraw-yellow.     i 
(lolonel  landed  two  cocks  and  a  hen  in  England  in  Jun> 
1831  ;  and  thev  bore  the  winter  well.    The  hen  laid  freely) 
ami  in  September,  1832,  had  reared  two  broods  of  chickens.' 
Tbe  cock  bad  not  the  shrill  clear  pipe  of  the  domestic  bird, 
and  his  scale  of  notes  appeired  to  bo  more  limited.     A  cock 
in  the  colonel's  possession  elood  26  inclies  lo  the  crown  of 
tbe  head,  but   they  attoin   a  greater   height,    Tiia  length 
ftom  tbe  tip  of  tbe  bill  to  tbe  insertion  of  the  tail,  i3  inches. 
Hen  oae-tbiid  unaller  than  tbe  male.     (iW.  Proc-,  1G32.) 


Bankiva  Cook. 

Deieription. — Space  round  the  eyes  and  throat  bare, 
comb  much  developed,  deeply  lobaled  aliMig  tho  upper 
ridi(e,  wattles  of  the  lower  mandible  rather  large ;  long, 
clear,  brilliant,  golden  orHnge  hackles  cover  the  bead,  sides 
of  the  neck.  back,  oud  rump.  Upper  part  of  the  back 
below  the  hackles  bluisb-blick.  the  middle  and  les«er 
wing-coverts  rich  deep  cheslnut,  with  the  webs  of  Ihe  fea- 
thers disuniti'd  ;  grcaler  coverts  sleel-blue,  secondaries  the 
same,  with  a  broad  chestnut  border;  quills  brownish- block, 
edged  with  pale  redditb-yellow.  Tail  black,  richly  glossed 
with  green  and  blue.     Undur  parts  blnrk. 

This  is  Ihe  Cnq  et  Poule  Bankiva  of  Teraminck ;  Galltix 
Bankiva  and  Ayam  irfan  or  Uroogn  (Linn.  7Vun».,  xiii.); 
Javan  Cock  of  Ijiibam;   and  manyBaniam*  resemble  it 

iry  closely. 

Sir  W.  Jardine  states  that  bcha^  seen  three  or  four  spe- 

mens  of  another  bird  very  closely  allied  to  GuWu«JJonA(i'a. 

it  rather  larger,  and  oeriainly  distinct!  they  were  all  froi^ 
Ibe  continent  of  India. 


from  tho 
ii  larger 
lout  dei>- 
thers  of 
.er  elon- 

ihe  comb 

3(1  with  -i  single  large 

The  bfln^,  neck,  and 

b  fealjiors,  which  are 

— >  'bin  those  in  tbe 


lilted  CochlGi 

This  is  Bora" 
r(;v  comb  1" 

b-   back  art. 

HorDl 
ed  with 


ed  thit 


e  oflSonneral  is.  m 
'rotable  stock  from 
e<SieTal  opinion   ol 
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of  tbe  wing  ind  Ufl-covertt  dark  gnyish,  irith  briglit 
trolden  orange  shafU  dilating  in  Ihe  centre  and  towardii  the 
tip  into  a  flat  liomf  plate.  In  Eome  of  tbeae  Tealhera  ihe 
ihan  takei  an  ellipiicul  or  oai'like  abagM;  in  other*  it  puis 
on  ths  appearance  of  a  long  inverted  cone,  rrom  tlio  centre 
or  tlie  base  of  nbicb  a  batUedorc-liko  process  arise*.  The 
substance  and  appearance  of  these  plates  have  been  not  in- 
aptly compared  with  the  was-like  plates  which  ornament 
Ibe  nings  and  tail  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer.  [Bom- 
BVCILLA.]  The  effect  produced  hy  this  raodiScalion  of  Ihe 
shafla  is  singular  and  beautiful.  Feathers  of  the  middle  of 
the  back,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  deep  rich  grey,  irilb  paler 
shaEis  and  edges;  tail  generally  rich  deep  green  ;  Ibe  fea 
then  which  immediMcly  succeed  the  hackles  are  r  ch 
purple,  with  a  pale  yellow  cd^e ;  tboae  next  in  succes  on 
are  golden'green,  viih  grey  edges,  and  all  are  glossed  i 
brilUant  metallic  reflections.  Bill,  le^  and  feet  yellow 
The  living  bird  presents  altogether  a  rich  and  strik  ng  ob 
iect,  especially  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  plutuage 

.  Female  less  than  the  cock  by  about  a  third,  witiiout  coml 
or  wailtes,  hut  a  trace  of  nakedness  round  the  e>e  The 
plumage  (generally)  is  without  the  homy  structure  wh  ch 
dlfiinguisbea  that  of  the  male.  Upper  parts  un  fo  m 
brown;  neck  fealbers  with  dark  edges,  those  of  tl  e  back 
and  wing-eoTsrts  with  a  pale  streak  along  Ihe  shsf  and 
thote  of  the  wings,  tail-coverti,  and  tail  waved  and  mottled 
witn  darker  pencillings;  IhrAat  and  front  of  the  neck 
while ;  feathers  of  the  rest  of  tlie  lower  parts  greyish  wh  e, 
edgerl  with  dark  brown,  which  predominates  lowatda  the 
venL\  L«gs  and  feet  bluisli-gr^y 

Tljfiis  the  Coqtauvagra!  gonnerat;  Cnq  et  Poulf  Son 
nn-uCof  Teniminck;  Smnerit's  Wild  Cock  of  Latham 
Sahn  A'omroA  of  tbe  Mabrat^ ;  Jungle  Cock  of  the  Eng 
litfa  siF-rtsmen  in  India. 

Col.l  Nykes,  in  his  valuable  .catalogue,  notes  thia  noble 
bird  ar.  being  very  abundant  Ui  the  woods  of  the  Western 
QluiutB.  where  (and  this  is  ^11  worthy  the  attention  of 
ornith  Jogiits)  he  says  there  ^e  either  two  species  or  two 
very  altpngly  marked  varietic*  In  the  valleys,  at  2000  feet 
aboTO  tfee  sea,  he  tell*  us  8a^neral's  species  is  found  slen- 
der, slawiing  high  upon  the  lepj.  --• '  ■<iih  the  yellow  carti- 
iaginouivpoli  on  th« /eal/>  '■     ,  the/emaie.     In  Ihe 

■"     "  ""*  ""  —-'---■"  -i-ains.  at  4000  feet 

'       riety.      The  male 
vhich  Sonaerat's 
:  colour,  and  is 
'  continues  the 
■'•allut  Slanleyi 
.'  ■  ■  like  those  of 
'  ■-)  insiie.    Col. 
■   ■     >:    !■       .   'ire  were  three 
■■   ■■['  .  had  evidently 

I •■'■•■  K       '    ><cluded  that 

■  ■  1  i  'kes  found 

; -kebard- 


I  •  ed  alive  in 

.-   ■..  I  ■■    k       lifsPark. 

'  11  i;i  Jrce*  from 

'      ' 1  ■   babilily  is 

'  *■'■  ■'■'!■■  ■  improve 

J.    The 

vrking 

rtorki'nes'ar«'2  ",''^*';!ji,„'* 'P""'"nerary  toes.  The  true 
tiu  Tlr  I  P'"'^'*'  *  '  """l  "fe  """"h  eileemed  for  the 
=rlv  fouriif"™  i#"';'jn.one  of  thin  breed  that  weighed 
yearly  lourteen  pounJl,  S  ^^^  ^t  the  Sussex  fowl*  are  very 
rfhe  fancy  |,^ 
.,-h  Olid  p^^o*  « 


among  them  the 


I'"''''VTOWif'*''»btofrknft,'ted  and  pencilled  breed,  of 
'*"'*:{,  prired  h^  Gold  Spangle*  and  Silver  Spangles, 
"'"-tf  biuho-J^  >otnBiDal.9Uraircle*n-f«atbered,and  make 
»  **  -^  ^si  appeaani-e  in  the  poullry-yatd.    Sir  John 


OaUui  Soanemli  (faix) 

Sebright  brought  a  dwarf  Bantam  breed,  vitli  unfeathered 
legs,  no  top-knots,  and  gold-spangled  and  silver-span gled 
plumage  to  great  perfection,  as  he  did  the  breeds  of  most 
animals  in  which  he  look  an  interest.  These  rlean-lepged 
bantams  were  further  remarkable,  when  Irne-bred,  for  having 
the  tail  in  the  cocks  folded  like  that  of  a  hen,  and  without 
the  usual  recurved  drooping  feathers;  vhcnce  they  were 
called  hen-cocks.  Bui  though  without  there  feathers,  which 
are  the  usual  indicationt  of  the  common  cork,  no  birds  could 
posses;  higher  courage  or  a  more  gallant  rorriage:  we  have 
seen  one  of  these  cocks  bear  himself  so  haughtily  that  the 
back  of  his  head  nearly  touched  the  two  almost  upright 
feothera  of  his  tail ;  and  both  cocks  and  hens  without  one 
foul  feather  about  them.  The  ordinary  bantams  have  ft»- 
tberedlegsund  the  recun'ed  sickle-like  tail-feathers.  Colonel 
Sykes  remarks  that  the  supnosed  species  Galfut  Mono  very 
frequently  occurs  necidenlally  in  the  Dukhun  (DsTan),  and 
that,  though  unsightly,  this  fowl  is  verj'  sweet  eating.  The 
periosteum  of  its  bones  is  black,  and  the  comb,  wattles,  and 
skill  dull  purple.  Gallut  critpus,  according  to  Colonel 
Sykea.  occur*  accidentally  in  ihe  Itoccan,  like  the  laal-men- 
tioned  rarietj.    This,  generally  known  as  the  FHeitaad  or 
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CrMttit  Cock,  hu  kll  the  feaibera  fKiilcd,  or  curled,  m  it 
were,  the  wrong  wiy.  It  ocdura  also  in  a  dgmesticaled  itate 
in  Jftva  and  Sumatra.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  white.  Then  Ibere  is  the  Silk-fial  (Galbu  lanahtt), 
which  M.  Temminck  ii  inclined  to  consider  dUtinet,  and 
which  comes  from  Japan  and  Chioa.  This  bird  is  ralher 
■mall  in  lite,  and  the  webs  of  the  white  feathers,  which  are 
silky  to  the  sight  and  (ouch,  are  disanited.  The  comb  and 
watiles  are  of  a  lake-purnle  colour.  The  perioiteura  and 
■kin  of  ibis  kind  are  also  aark ;  -but  the  flesh  is  very  white. 
These  silk-fbwU  make  very  good  nurses,  and  are  easily 
cTosiiedwitb  the  common  poultry-.  The  Sumpleti  oi  PfrHaa 
Cock,  or  '  Rurokiu,'  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  is  tailless. 
Colonel  Sylt*s  stales  that  the  domeilie/otel  {GoUum  dO' 
metb'rui,  Ray,  Phiuianut  Gallut  eri*tatui,  Linn.)  is  so 
abundant  in  Decean,  that  in  parts  of  the  country  not  much 
freqaenled  by  Europeans  -  he  has  bought  from  eight  to 
twelve  full-grown  fowls  for  two  shillings.  Many  of  the 
hens,  parti^rularly  of  (he  villages  in  the  Ghauts,  are  not,  be 
says,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wild  bird,  escepting  only 
in  the  want  of  the  cartilaeinous  spot  on  Ihe  wing-coverts. 

For  an  account  of  the  Hybrid*,  see  above  (p.  GO). 

The  common  hen  is  suttject  lo  the  auumpcion  of  the  plu- 
mage ot  the  cock,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  we  have 
miready  noticed  above  (p.  60).*  Whilst  on  ihis  point  we 
would  observe  that  the  pea-hen  noticed  by  John  Hunter 
[Pavonidx,  vol.  xvii.]  is  preserved  stuffed  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  well  as  the  internal  parts. 

The  proper  modeuf  rearing  poultry  and  hatching  chickens, 
both  naturally  and  by  artificial  heat  (hotbeds,  steam,  &c.), 
tt^ther  with  the  mode  of  constructing  an  artificial  mo- 
ther for  the  young  which  are  so  produced,  and  the  me- 
thod of  ordering  a  poultry-yard  generally,  will  be  more 
propwly  treated  of  under  the  article  Foultky,  as  vrell  as 
the  diseases  to  which  the  birds  are  subject.  Of  the  gapes 
we  have  already  spoken  (ante,  p.  i9). 

Tragopan,  (Cuv.) 
This  is  the  genus  Ceriomii  of  Swainson. 
Gentrie  Charaeter.—Head  crested  on  the  crown,  partly 
naked  (on  the  cheeks  and  round  the  eves),  the  naked 
parls  terminating  iu  horn-like  caruncles  behind  the  eyes; 
under  the  lower  mandible  and  on  the  forepart  of  the  throat 
a  subpendent  ooroposite  caruneulated  wattle.  Tarti 
armed  with  a  blunt   spur  in  the  male ;  unatmed  in  the 

Mr.  Gould  (Century  <i^Birdi/rom  Iha  Himalaya  Moun- 
tmit*}  remarks  that  the  genus  Tragopan  appears  to  take  an 
intermediate  station  between  that  of  Meieagrit  and  the 
more  typical  Phananidtx,  forming  one  of  the  Imks  of  a  chain 
connecting  these  groups  of  the  Rasorial  order.  The  affinity 
of  this  i^eaai.  he  observes,  to  that  of  Meieagrit,  is  evid(;nt 
in  many  characters ;  nor  are  some  wanting  wliioh  indicate  a 
relationship  lo  Numida,  and  even  to  FTancotinue. 

Tragopan  Salyrtu  appears  to  have  been  the  only  species 
originally  known.  Mr.  GoM,  in  his  '  Century,'  describes 
another  species,  Tragopan  Hattingsii,  and  refers  lo  an- 
Mher,  which  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Biilisb  Museum,  has  dedi- 
cated to  M.  Temminck.     (Indian  Zoology.) 

Example,  Tragopan  Hatlingtii. 

Detenption.—iie»ii  of  the  adult  male  covered  with  a 
pendent  crest  of  feathers,  which,  as  well  as  the  ear-coverts 
snil  tliroal,  are  black  ;  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  rich  ma- 
roon ;  the  chest  rich  glossy  orange  red  ;  the  naked  skin 
around  theojes  is  red;  the  fleehy  horns  and  wattles  mingled 
blue  and  purple  ;  Ihe  upper  parts  exhibit  a  mixture  of  lig- 
lag  lines  and  marks  of  dark  and  light  brown,  with  nume- 
rous and  distinct  spots  of  while ;  each  of  the  upiier  tail- 
coverls  ends  in  a  large  white  eye,  bordered  on  ine  sides 
with  brown,  and  tipped  with  black ;  the  tail  deepens  till  it 
ends  in  uniform  black ;  the  feathen  of  the  under  surface 
are  maroon,  la^^Iy  tipped  with  black,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  Urge  white  spot ;  the  beak  is  black,  the  tarsi 

la  the  young  male  the  plumage  is  much  less  brilliant, 
the  wattles  beingof  a  pale  tlesh-colaur.and  Uttle  developed, 
as  is  also  the  naked  skin  of  the  face. 

Tlie  plumage  of  the  female  consists  of  a  uniform  brown, 
mottled  and  barred  with  mingled  lines  and  dots  of  various 
tints,  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  chest  having  a  central 
diuh  of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  head  is  crested,  with  short 

*  g*t  uiBDr,  Bnim'i  paper,  ■Bleitnin  of  Ilia  ffomariu  Soaiiit]',' ivL  iU. 
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rounded  feathers ;  the  sides  of  the  cheek*  are  clothed,  and 
there  are  neither  fleshy  horns  nor  wattles.     (Gould.) 

Mr.  Gould  observes,  that  although  this  species  and  T, 
Satyrut  are  closelv  allied  to  each  other,  and  doubtleta 
possess  similar  habits  and  msnnera,  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  thejr  local  distribution  is  somewhat  different ;  at  lemt, 
he  gener«tly  receives  but  one  species  in  a  collection  from 
the  same  quarter;  Tragopan  Satynu  bemf^  transmitted 
ftom  the  Nepaulese  Hills,  while  T.  Hattingm  is  sent  from 
the  more  northern  range  of  the  Himalaya.  He  further 
well  observes  that  the  changes  of  plumage  which  birds  of 
Ihis  genus,  especially  T.  Hatlingtii,  undergo  in  passing 
from  youth  to  maturity  (and  Ihis  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Gould's  beButif\il  plates),  are  such  as  to  have  caused  an  ap- 
parently erroneous  muUiplicaiton  of  species. 

Tragopan  Satynu,  according  to  Ihe  same  author,  is  an 
exclusive  inhabitant  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  mountains, 

conjunction  with  tho  Lophophortu,  its  proximate  relative, 
feeding  onrrains  and  roots,  the  larvie  of  ants,  and  other 
insects.    [E^tonida-] 


Tiigopui  UuUniiii  (fciub). 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  beautiful  I^uuianus  Slaeeii  (figured  and  described  by 
Mr.  Gould  in  his  '  Century')  as  one  of  the  true  pheasants ; 
and  to  P/iatianue  Pucraeia  and  Pkasianue  albo-crittalut, 
also  there  figured.  P/ia».  Pucrasia  appears  to  us  to 
lead  the  way  from  the  true  pheasants  to  the  Lnphopkori  i 
and  Pk,  <dbo<Ti»tatut  to  he  an  Euploeamui,  wnich,  even 
Voi„  XVIII.-K 
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more   immediately  than   Euplocarmu   ignitust   fonns  a 
transition  fVom  the  genus  Pfuuianui  to  the  genuB  Galliu, 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  the  Argus  Pheasant 
[Pavonid;b,  vol.  xvii^  p.  338,  et  seq.]  has  been  brought 
ative  to  this  oountry  by  that  indefatigable  collector  Hugh 
Cuming,  Esq.  It  was  obtained  from  Malacca,  and  is  now 
(June  11,  1840)  in  eood  health  at  the  garden  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  in  the  Regent's  Park.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  instance  of  a  living  specimen  of  this 
noble  bird  having  been  brought  home. 

PHEIDON,  the  supreme  ruler  of  Aigos,  lived  in  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  sera.  The  Parian  mar- 
ble (No.  31),  and  several  antient  writers  make  him  contem- 
porary with  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus ;  but  the  statement  of 
rausanias  (vi.  22,  $  2),  that  he  celebrated  the  eighth  Olym- 
pic games,  places  him  in  B.C.  748,  which  date  is  also  sup- 
ported by  tne  testimony  of  Ephorus  (apud  Strab.,  viii.,  p. 
358),  that  he  was  in  the  tenth  generation  from  Temenus. 
Pheidon  is  usually  called  ^rant  of  Argos,  but  he  was  in 
fiict  the  hereditary  king.  He  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
name  of  tyrant  on  account  of  having  made  himself  abso- 
lute. (Aristot,  Rep,i  v.  8,  $  4.)  Pheidon  was  an  active 
and  enterprising  nrince;  and  while  Sparta  was  weakened 
by  her  wart  with  the  Messenians,  he  greatly  extended  the 
dominions  of  Argos,  and  appears  to  have  acquired  posses- 
sion of  tht  whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconica  as  far  as  C^pe 
Malea,  and  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus  <if  82),  once  belonged  to  Aigos.  He  attacked 
the  towns  which  were  said  to  have  been  taken  bv  Hercules, 
and  elaimed  the  right  of  presidinjc  over  all  the  festivals 
which  Heroulea  hsa  instituted.  On  this  ground  he  de- 
prived the  Bleans  of  their  presidenoyof  the  Olympic  games, 
which  he  presided  over  m  cor\juBotion  with  the  Ptsesans. 
(Strabo^  viiL  868;  Pans.,  vi.  22,  $  2.)  But  his  usurpation 
united  the  Blenns  and  Laoedomonians  against  him,  and 
thus  led  to  hik  overthrow. 

Pheidon  is  said  to  have  invented  weights  and  measures, 
which  bore  his  name  (Strabo»  viii  376 ;  Plin»,  Hist  Nat., 
vii.  56 ;  Pollux,  x.  179),  and  Is  alio  stated  by  most  antient 
writera  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  coin  silver  money, 
though,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  94),  the  L^ians  were  the 
first  people  who  put  a  stamp  upon  gold  and  silver. 

(Clinton,  Faati  HelUmei,  toI  i.,  appendix  1 ;  MQller, 
JSginetica,  p.  51-63;  Dorians,  vol.  i,  p.  177*160,  trans- 
lation.) 

PHE'NE,  Savigny's  generic  name  fbr  ihB  LUmmergeyer 
(GypaBhis  barbatus  of  Storr).  Savigny's  name  is  a  restora- 
tion from  AnMotle  and  the  Greek  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory ;  but  the  form  is  known  to  xoologists  under  the  title 
attached  to  it  by  Ray,  viz.  Oypaetus.    [VvhTVKiDX,'] 

PHERE'CRATES  i^pnepdrtiQ),  a  writer  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Phry- 
nichus,  and  Eupolis.  (Suidas,  Piato.)  His  play,  called 
the  'Countrjrmen'  ('Avptoi),  was  represented  S.  o*  420. 
(Athen.,  v.,  p.  218,  d ;  Plato,  Protag,,  c.  47,  p.  327  d.)  He 
wrote  seventeen  comedies  (Suidas,  PhergcrcUes)»  of  which 
a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  published,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  BupoUs,  by  Runkel,  Leip.,  1829.  Phere- 
crates  is  onlv  mentioned  once  by  Aristophanes  (£§fmf.,  158). 
He  invented  a  particular  kind  of  metre,  which  has  been 
called  from  him  the  Pherecratio. 

PHERECY'DBS  i^ipuciSm).  There  were  two  Greek 
writers  of  this  name,  the  philosopher  and  the  historian,  who 
are  freouently  oonfiiundedt  as  m  Luoian,  Maerob,,  c.  22 ; 
Clem.,  Sfrofft.,  v.,  p*  567,  o.;  Buseb.,  Cknm»  ad  (Hymp,, 
59,  4. 

pRBtixcTDBi,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Syros. 
His  father's  name  was  Babis,  and  he  was  born,  according  to 
Suidas  iPhtreeydss)^  in  the  45th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about 
B.C.  600.  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  (i.  121)  that  he 
flourished  in  the  59th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  b.c.  544  ; 
which  date  agrees  with  the  account  of  Cicero,  who  says 
( Tusc^  i.  1 6)  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Servius  Tullius. 
He  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phosnicians  or  from  Egypt, 
and  by  others  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pittacus.  (fiiog. 
Laert,  i.  1 1 6.)  He  taught  Pythagoras  (Suidas ;  Cie.,  TWc, 
L  16 ;  De  Div^  i.  50),  and  appears  to  have  had  a  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  natural  science.  (Diog.  Laert,  i. 
116.)  He  is  said  by  Cicero  (TWc,  i.  16)  to  have  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  According  to  Suidas,  one  of 
his  works  was  entitled  *'Err&fivxoc,  or  the  *  Seven  Secrets,' 
and  another  Of  oXoyco,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  genera* 


tion  and  succession  of  the  gods.  Theopompus  says  (apud 
Diog.  Laert.,  i.  116)  that  Pherecydes  was  the  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  wrote  on  the  nature  of  the  gods. 

There  are  no  partieulars  of  the  life  of  Pherecydes  worth 
recording.  His  death  is  variously  related:  some  writera 
say  that  he  died  in  the  territory  of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor ; 
some,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  Corycian  rock 
above  Delphi ;  and  others,  that  he  died  in  Delos. 

Pbebecydss,  the  historian,  was  contemporary  with 
Herodotus,  and  flourished  betweeen  b.c.  460  and  456. 
Suidas  mentions  two  historians  of  this  name,  and  says  that 
one  was  born  at  Athens  and  the  other  at  Leros ;  but  Vos- 
sius  {De  Hist,  Gr.,  iv.  4)  has  shown  that  they  are  the  same 
person.  It  appears  probable  that  Pherecydes  was  born  at 
Leros,  and  arterwards  settled  at  Athens,  whence  the  mis* 
take  of  Suidas  arose.  The  work  of  Pherecydes,  which  is 
ohen  quoted  by  the  Scholiasts  and  by  Apollodorus,  was  a 
mythological  history  in  ten  or  twelve  books ;  but  it  also  in- 
cluded events  subseouent  to  the  mythological  period,  as  the 
Scythian  invasion  of  Darius  (Clem.,  Strom^^  v.,  p.  567,  c), 
and  the  Ionic  migration  led  by  the  sons  of  Cadmus  (Strabo, 
xiv.,  p.  632).  Compare  Clinton's  Fast,  HelLt  vol.  ii.,  p. 
372. 

The  fragments  of  Pherecvdes  have  been  published  by 
Sturz  under  the  title  of  *  Pherecydis  Fragmenta,  e  variis 
scriptoribus  collegit,  emen davit,  commentationem  de  Phere- 
cyde  utroque,  et  faistorioo  et  philosopho  promisit,  &e.,' 
Gerae,  1767;  2nd  edition.  Lip.,  1824. 

PHERU'SA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  the  Am- 
phipodous  order  of  Edriophthalmian  Crustaceans*  [Edriofh- 

TBALMA.] 

The  genus  Amphithde,  which  generally  precedes  Pherwa 
in  the  systems,  has  the  four  anterior  feet  nearly  identicsl  in 
both  sexes,  and  their  penultimate  joint,  or  hand,  is  ovoid  * 
in  Pherusa  the  hand  is  filiform. 

Example,  Pherusa  fudcola. 

Description, — ^Yellowish  ash-colour,  or  grey-ash  varied 
with  red. 

Locality, — Coasts  of  England,  where  it  is  rare,  and  found 
among  the  sea-weed. 

PHERUSA,  a  Lamarckian  genus  of  Zoophyta.    [Poly- 

PIARtA  MBMBRANACBA.] 

PHIAL,  LEYDEN.    [Electricity.] 

PHIBALU'RA,  M.  Vieillot*s  name  for  a  cenns  of  ^m- 
pelidcB  {Fruit-eaters  or  Chatterers^  placed  both  by  Mr 
Swainson  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  the  subfkmily  of  Bomby- 
ciUime,  the  Swalloto-ChatterfTs  of  the  former  soologist 
The  genera  included  by  both  in  the  subfamily  are  the  same ; 
Mr.  6wainson*s  genera  being  Pkibalura,  BombyeiUa  [Bom- 
BYciLLA^,  and  Procnias,  and  those  of  Mr.  Gray  Pkibalura, 
BombyciUa,  and  Tersa,  Vieill.,  the  latter  being  the  Ptoc- 
nias  of  lUiger  and  others. 

Generic  Character.-^Bill  remarkably  short,  but  rather 
strong ;  culmen  arched ;  Nostrils  concealed ;  Gape  enor- 
mous ;  the  sides  smooth.  Feet  pale ;  anterior  scales  tran** 
verse;  lateral  scales  minute,  reticulate.  Tail  lengthened, 
deeply  forked.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Pkibalura  eristata, 

DescnpHon.-^ToXxX  length  9  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
occupies  A\  inches.  Bill  whitish  and  remarkably  short, 
measuring  only  3  lines  f^om  the  nostrils  to  the  tip,  but 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
which  opens  just  under  the  eye.  Plumage  singularly  varie- 
gated. Crown  of  the  head  furnished  with  a  crest,  which, 
when  not  elevated,  is  scarcely  seen,  and  appears  a  deep 
glossy  black  mixed  with  grey  and  rufous ;  but,  when  erected, 
is  very  conspicuous,  all  the  feathers  being  bright  rufous, 
tipped  more  or  less  with  black ;  upper  sides  of  the  head  grey, 
the  lower  part  and  ears  deep  black ;  the  neck  above  greyish 
white,  with  blackish  transverse  lines:  the  back,  scapulars, 
rump,  and  tail-covers  varied  transversely  with  olive,  shin- 
ing black,  and  bright  yellow,  each  (bather  olive  at  the  base, 
black  in  the  middle,  and  yellow  at  the  tip.  Beneath,  the 
feathers  of  the  chin  and  part  of  the  throat  are  somewhat 
lengthened,  semi-setaceous,  and  of  a  bright  yellow ;  the  neck 
and  breast  white,  with  two  transverse  lines  of  deep  black  on 
each  feather;  these  lines  diminish,  and  are  broken  into 
spots  on  the  body,  and  nearlv  disappear  on  the  vent:  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  are  tipped  with  yellow,  and  this  colour 
increases  downwards  on  the  vent  and  tail-covers,  which  lat- 
ter are  entirely  yellow.  The  wings,  4  inches  lone,  are 
uniform  deep  black,  with  a  blue  gloss,  much  pointed,  and 
calculated  for  rapid  flight.    Tail  the  same  colour,  the  exte- 
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rior  basal  margins  olive ;  all  the  feathers  narrow*  pointed, 
and  gradually  lengthening ;  the  fvet  pale  yellow,  and  three- 
quorten  of  an  inch  from  the  knee  to  the  claws,  the  three 
roremost  of  which  are  equally  connected  together  (though 
slightly)  nearly  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  outer  and  inner 
toe«  equal,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  hind-toe;  claws 
slender  and  much  compressed.     (Sw.) 

OUervatiotu.^'Soiinls  not  oovoed  by  a  membrane,  open 
obliquely  and  OTately  round,  with  a  narrow  rim  round  the 
margin :  first  and  third  quills  of  equal  length,  and  shorter 
than  the  s«oond,  which  is  longest    (Sw.) 

LoctdUy* — South  America.  A  beautiful  figure  acoompa* 
nies  Mr.  Swainson's  desoription  in  the  Zool<4^ic(U  Illuitror 
ttons,  first  series. 

PHrDIAS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  antiquity, 
was  a  native  of  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Charmidas. 
The  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  ascertained  dates  of  some  of  his  works, 
it  seema  to  be  generally  admitted  that  it  must  have  occurred 
between  the  seventieth  and  aeventv*thtrd  Olympiads,  that 
is,  from  490  to  480  B.C.  It  is  said  that  in  early  life  Phidias 
practised  painting,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  his  having 
followed  it  as  a  profession,  and  if  he  ever  practised  it,  as  it 
is  probable  he  did,  from  some  of  his  fiimily  being  paintera, 
he  doubtless  soon  relinquished  it  fbr  the  sister  art  of  sculp- 
ture! in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent  Phidias, 
acoM-ding  to  antient  writers,  had  two  masters,  Hippias,  and 
Eladas,  Oeladas»  or  Ageladas.  Hippias  is  mentioned  only 
by  one  author  (Dion.  Cbrysostom.,  OreU,,  Iv.X  and  the  mo- 
dern writers  on  the  life  of  Phidias  seem  disposed  to  reject 
that  teatimony.  (Bmeric  David,  Miiller,  Sillig,  and  others.) 
Ageladaa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the 
age.    He  was  a  native  of  Argos. 

The  times  in  which  Phidias  lived  were  peculiarly  favour- 
able  to  the  development  of  his  genius  and  talents,  and  his 
ability  most  have  been  shown  at  a  very  early  age,  as  it  ap- 
pears he  was  extensively  employed  upon  great  public  works, 
even  during  the  administration  of  Cimon.  Afterwards, 
when  Pericles  attained  the  supreme  power  in  Athens,  Phi- 
diB4  seems  to  have  been  consulted  on  aU  occasions  in  which 
the  embellishment  of  the  city,  either  by  magnificent  build- 
ings or  by  sculptured  decorations,  was  contemplated.  '  It 
was  Phidias,'  says  Plutarch  {Pericles),  *  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  these  works,  although  great  architects  and  skilful 
artificers  were  employed  in  erecting  them.*  Among  the 
more  remarkable  objects  upon  which  his  talents  were  at 
this  time  exercised,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Par- 
thenon, justly  claims  pre-eminence.  No  pains  and  no  ex- 
pense were  spared  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
perfect  monuments  of  art ;  and,  fortunately,  enough  exists 
in  the  present  day,  both  of  its  architecture  and  sculptural 
decorations,  to  confirm  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon  it 
by  those  who  saw  it  in  its  perfection.  The  temple  itself 
was  constructed  of  marble.  The  architects  employed  upon 
it,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Phidias, 
were  Callicrates  and  Ictinus ;  but  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
within  the  temple  was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
which  he  made  at  Elis,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  per- 
formances. Minerva  was  represented  standing.  In  one 
hand  she  held  a  spear ;  in  tlie  other  a  statue  of  Victory. 
Her  helmet,  highly  decorated,  was  surmounted  by  a  sphinx. 
The  naked  parts  of  the  figure  were  made  of  ivory.  The 
eyes  were  of  precious  stones,  and  the  dr^[>ery  throughout 
was  of  gold — of  which  metal,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  forty 
talents*  weight  was  used.  We  are  told  that  by  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  Phidias  so  arranged  the  drapery  that  it  could 
at  any  time  be  removed  without  injury.  Thu  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  feeling  that  the  Athenians  might 
possibly  desire  to  ascertain  whether  the  sold  was  fairly  ap- 
propriated ;  and  subsequent  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
eounsd.  The  people,  desiring  to  have  all  the  glory  of  this 
work,  had  a  decree  passed  prohibiting  Phidias  mm  inscrib- 
ing his  name  on  the  statue,  but  he  contrived  to  introduce 
hLs  own  portrait  (as  an  old  bald-headed  man,  hurling  a  stone) 
in  the  representation  of  the  combat  of  the  Athenians  and 
Amazons  which  decorated  the  shield.  A  likeness  of  Pericles 
was  also  introduced  in  the  same  composition.  The  exterior 
of  this  temple  was  likewise  enrich^  with  sculpture ;  the 
two  pediments,  the  metopes,  and  the  frieze  being  filled  with 
statues  and  rilievi,  many  of  them  from  the  hand  and  all  of 
them  executed  under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  Part  of 
these  (known  now  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  from  their  having 


been  brought  to  this  country  by  the  earl  of  Elgin)  form  a 
portion  of  our  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum. 
[Basso  Rilibvo;  Elgin  Makbles.]  Of  their  merite  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  most  eminent  judges  of  modern 
times  have  added  their  testimony  to  that  of  the  antients  by 
bestowing  on  them  the  highest  commendation.  (Quatre- 
min  de  Quincy,  Leitrei  de  Londree  d  Canova;  mhrunre 
9ur  let  (kwrageg  de  Sculpture  end  appartenaieni  au  Ihr^ 
thenon,  &c„  par  M.  Visconti ;  Report  of  Select  Committee 
qfthe  Home  <^  Commons,  1815,  in  which  the  opinions  of 
West,  Lawrence,  Flaxman,  and  Wettmaoott  will  be  found 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student  and  amateur; 
MuUer,  De  Bxrtkenonis  Faetigio ;  and  others.)  The  emi- 
nent sculptor  Canova,  after  visiting  London,  declared, '  that 
he  should  have  been  well  repaid  for  his  journey  to  England 
had  he  seen  nothing  but  the  Elgin  Marbles.* 

The  enemies  of  Pericles,  with  the  view  of  implicating  him 
also  in  the  charge,  accused  Phidias  of  having  misapi^ied 
part  of  the  gold  entrusted  to  him  for  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
and  desired  that  he  should  be  brought  to  triaL  The  prudent 
foresight  of  Pericles  saved  both  Phidias  and  himself.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken  off  and  weighed 
before  the  people.  This  however  was  not  done,  and  the 
accusation  of  embraslement  fell  to  the  ground.  They  then 
declared  the  sculptor  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  having 
placed  his  own  portrait  on  the  shield  of  Minerva.  Some 
accounts  say  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  died  by 
poison ;  others,  that  he  was  banished.  Some  affirm  there 
was  no  sentence  passed,  but  that,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  this  charge,  the  seulptor  fled  from  Athens  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Elis,  and  that  he  was  employed  there  to  execute  a 
costly  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  to  be  erected  in  his 
temple  in  Altis.  This  statue  was  the  most  renowned  of  the 
works  of  Phidias.  It  was  of  eolossal  dimensions,  and  was 
what  the  antients  called  chryselephantine;  that  is,  com- 

Eosed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  god  was  renresented  seated  on. 
is  throne.  His  brows  were  crowned  witn  a  wreath  of  olive, 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  statue  of  Victory.  The  acce»- 
sories  and  enrichments  of  the  throne,  footstool,  and  pedestal, 
which  were  of  the  highest  quality  of  art,  are  described  by 
Pausanias  (v.,  1 1, 14,  16),  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  363.  Casaub.),  and 
other  antient  writers;  and  in  the  highly  valuable  work,  by 
M.  Quatremte  de  Quincy,  'Sur  le  «fupiter01ympten.' 

A  tradition  connected  with  this  statue  is  interesting  from 
its  exhibiting  the  importance  which  the  Greeks  attached  to 
works  of  art  of  high  charaeler  and  merit  Phidias,  after  the 
completion  of  his  design,  is  said  to  have  prayed  Jupiter  to 
favour  him  with  some  intimation  of  the  divine  approbation. 
A  flash  of  lightning  immediately  darted  into  the  temple 
and  struck  tlM  pavement  before  him.  This  was  hailed  as  a 
proof  of  the  fkvour  of  the  god,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  a  brazen  urn  or  vase  was  placed  on  the  spot  Pausa- 
nias (v.  11)  says  that  this  existed  in  his  time.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  Phidias  was  anin  accused  of  robbery  by  the 
people  of  Elis,  and  that  he  died  in  prison.  There  are  how- 
ever  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  these  accusations 
against  Phidias  not  only  are  false,  but  that  the  accounts  of 
his  death  and  disgrace  are  not  founded  on  fact  The  scholar 
will  find  much  that  is  interesting  on  this  subject  in  some  of 
the  works  before  referred  to.  To  these  we  would  add  O.  C. 
Miiller,  De  Vitd  Phidia;  an  Essay  by  Emeric  David,  en- 
titled Examen  dee  Inculpations  dirig6es  contre  PhieUae, 
1817 :  also  an  article,  by  the  same,  in  the  Biographic  Urn- 
versetle  ('  Phidias') ;  in  Junius,  Catalogus  Artijhum,  and 
in  the  work  of  Sillig  with  the  same  title.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  an  expressioa  in  Aristophanes  ('  Peace,' 
605,  etc),  that  an  ut^juet  feeling  had  been  excited  against 
Phidias,  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  fled  or  was  exiled; 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  died  at  Elis.  Miiller,  on 
the  other  hand,  supposes  that  Phidias  executed  the  Minerva 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  was  then  invited  by  the  people  of 
of  Elis  to  execute  for  them  the  statue  of  Jupiter;  that  he 
returned  to  Athens,  and  was,  after  a  time,  accused  by  the 
enemies  of  Pericles,  who  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
died  in  the  87th  Olympiad.  The  scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phcmes  ('Peace,'  604)  says  he  died  at  Elis;  it  is  also  said 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  people  of  Elis,  but  for 
what  reason  is  not  stated,  though  some  say  it  was  to  prevent 
his  ever  producing  a  work  that  should  eclipse  their  statue. 
An  honour  which  was  paid  to  his  memory  would  go  far  to 
disprove  the  assertion  tnat  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  cri* 
minaL  The  care  of  his  master-piece,  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  was  entrusted  to  his  family  under  tiip 
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title  of  Ftiaidruntai.  His  tUiiy  or  workshop  near  the 
temple  was  also  preserved  irith  great  reBpect,  end  id  the 
middle  of  it  an  alter  wee  raised.  coQSeBrated  to  all  the  gods. 
Pauasnias  (v.  14)  tells  us  that  the  PbaidTimlai,  detcendknts 
of  Phidias,  existed  in  bis  time — six  hundred  yean  afler  the 
erectien  of  the  «tatue  of  Juplt^. 

Phidias  has  been  called  the '  sculptor  of  the  gods'  (Quin- 
tilian,  xij.  10)  from  the  grand  and  sublime  character  which 
he  threw  into  his  productions.  Reference  lias  already  bean 
made  to  Ills  two  greatest  works,  the  Minerva  of  the  Pai^ 
thenon,  and  the  Jupiter  at  Elis.  He  also  exeeiited 
much  admired  statues,  some  in  marble,  but  chiefly  in 
bronze,  of  Venue,  Apollo,  Mercury,  an  Amazon.  &c.,  &c. 
(See  Pausanias,  jKUwtm ;  Flin..  Hitt.  Nat.,  xxxvi. ;  Lucian, 
De  Imag.)  His  statues  of  Minerva  were  numerous:  no  less 
than  eight  or  nine  are  recorded.  One  of  these,  ihe  Hinerra 
Areia  of  the  Platasans,  was  of  wood,  gilt ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  extremities,  which  were  made  of  the  marble  of 
Pentelicus.  Although  Phidias  exercised  his  skill  as  a 
sculptor  in  all  Ihe  materials  which  were  in  general  use  for 
the  purposes  of  art,  gold,  ivory,  bronie,  marble,  and  even 
wood,  yet  his  productions  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  former 
(chryielephanline  sculpture)  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
highly  esteemed,  both  froro  the  extensive  scale  upon  which 
be  used  such  rich  materials,  and  from  the  great  importance 
of  the  work*  to  which  they  wore  applied.  This  is  a  branch 
of  what  the  antients  called  loreulie  art,  which  seems  to 
mean  the  union  of  metal  with  any  other  material. 

Phidias  brought  to  perfection  the  grand  or  sublime  style 
of  sculpture.  The  artists  before  bim  ate  represented  as 
having  a  hard,  stiS|  dry  manner.  Fbidias  improved  upon 
Uiia  by  making  a  mare  careful  selection  and  use  of  the 
finest  models  in  nature.  After  Phidias  a  softer  style  was 
introduced,  in  which  Praxiteles,  and  after  him  Lysip- 
pus,  were  eminent  Tbe  age  of  Phidias  is  justly  considered 
the  grand  and  golden  age  of  soulptura, 

PHIGALIA  ^*i^aX!a),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  now  to  be  occupied  by  the  modern  town 
of  Paulizza.     Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  its  foun- 

Phi^lia  was  attacked  hy  the  Spartans,  and  abandoned 
by  it*  inhabitants,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Ibiitieth  Olym- 
piad (eS9  B.C.),  when  Miltiades  was  archon  of  Athens.  The 
Phigatians  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  Pythia 
declared  that  they  could  only  recover  possession  of  their 
eity  with  the  assistance  of  a  cbesen  band  of  one  hundred 
Oresthasians,  whi  should  all  perish  in  tbe  battle.  Tbe 
prediction  was  fulfilled.    One  hundred  Oresthasians  wil- 


lingly deToted  themselves,  and  the  Phigaliana  were  t«> 
established.  Their  heroic  deliverers  were  buried  in  the 
forum,  and  funeral  games  were  celebrated  annually  in  their 
honour.     (Pausanias,  viii.  3»-41.) 

PHIQALIAN  MARBLES,  a  series  of  sculptures  ia 
alto-rdievD,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  so 
called  from  having  been  diiicovered  among  the  ruins  of  » 
temple  at  the  antient  Basse  on  Mount  Cotylion,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Pbigalia.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  are  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithte,  which 
occupies  eleven  slabs,  end  that  of  the  Greeks  and  AmazoDs, 
in  twelve  slabs.  The  height  of  each  is  two  feet  one  inch, 
and  Ihe  whole  length  about  100  feet.  These  rilievi  formed 
a  frieze  round  the  interior  of  the  cella.  and  were  elevated 
about  £2  feet  from  the  ground. 

Pausanias  (viii.  41),  describing  the  edifice  from  which 
these  marbles  were  hrougbl,  says,  '  Afler  that  at  I'egea,  it 
may  be  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  temples  of 
the  Peloponnesus.'  The  roof  of  the  building  was  of  stone. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicuiius  (or  the  Delivereri,  a 
title  conferred  upon  him  because  he  had  delivered  ibe  Phi- 
gahans  from  a  pestilence. 

These  sculptures  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit  as  re- 
gards execution ;  but  the  composition,  expression,  and  style 
of  art  prove  that  they  came  from  a  fine  school  of  design. 
The  evidence  of  this  in  the  works  themselves  is  confirmed 
by  the  history,  which  has  fortunately  reached  our  times,of 
the  temple  which  tbey  decorated.  The  name  of  tbe  archi- 
tect was  Ictinus,  the  same  who,  when  Phidias  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  various  public  works  carried  on  at  Atheiu 
during  the  odminiatraliou  of  Pericles,  was  associated  with 
Callicreles  to  erect  the  temple  of  Minerva,  or  the  Parthenon ; 
one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  tbe  golden  a^e  of 
art  This  gives  us  Ibe  proximate  date  of  the  execution  of 
the  sculptures  under  con li deration.  Tbe  Parthenon  was 
finished  about  437  B.C.  Tbe  temple  ttf  Apollo  at  Bassn  may 
therefore  be  attributed  to  about  the  same  period. 

The  quality  of  the  design  of  these  rilievi  warrants  the 
assumption  that  tbe  eminent  sculptor  who  directed  the 
decoration  of  the  former  great  work  of  Ictinus  may  have 
contributed  tbe  advantage  of  his  skill  by  suggesting  the  fine 
compositions  of  the  sculptures  for  his  present  undertaking. 
It  is  net  diftlcult  to  discern  in  them  Ihe  same  sentiment  and 
cbaracter  which  pervade  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon. 
This  correspondence  is  particularly  observable  in  comparing 
portions  of  the  Fbigalian  frieie  with  the  metopes  of  that 
building:  see/^(.  I  and  2  (Phigaliaii  Marbles),  tjiA  Jig*. 
6  and  7  (Metopes  of  the  Parthenon),  where  tbe  same  subject. 
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lh«  battle  of  the  Centaura  and  LjipilliH;,  is  rapresenteil.  Tho  I  where  gentler  eKpresgion  is  to  be  conveyea  (Jtgl.  3  and  S), 
»amc  may  be  remarked  with  respect  to  other  parW  of  lliiiflno    for  playful   How  of  line*  {a»  in  groups  ia  figi.  3  and  J),  or 
whether  it  be  considered  for  the  energy  displayed  in     for  the  just  balancing  of  parti  as  the  meaos  of  producing 
;  action  </tf'-  li  3,  and  4),  foi  grace  and  lendenieM  I  aa  linrmonious  wLole,    Throughout  there  is  the  stamp  of 
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oarerul  ihouglil.  and  evidenoe  of  ui  intimate  knowltdge  of 
art,  combined  nilh  a  free  and  bold  stjle.  Among  the  ex- 
cellencies of  treatment,  ai  it  ii  technically  called,  the  value 
and  qualiiy  of  fleah  and  drapery,  in  contrast,  are  finely  ex- 
hibited in  pariH  of  Jfgi.  3  and  4.  The  few  Bpecimens  here 
chosen  for  illusti'alion  are  sufficient  lo  show  Ibe  claim  these 
marbles  have  to  our  admiration  ai  eompouliona.  The 
diOe  re  nee  alluded  to  in  the  merit  of  the  execution  may  pro- 
twbly  be  owing  to  the  working  out  of  the  general  de  ' 
hating  been  entrusted  either  to  pupils  or  to  various 
inferior  artists,  tbe  idea  and  the  compositions  alone  being 
furnished  by  Ihe  master-mind. 

These  interesting  specimens  of  Greek  sculpture  were 
covered  in  tbe  year  1813.  They  vere  purchaied  for  Ihe 
British  Museum  in  1814,  and  arrived  in  England  in  the 
following  year.  The  slabs  were  found,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  lying  on  Ihe  flocr  or  pavement  of  the  temple, 
under  the  identical  places  thev  had  originally  occupied. 
They  were  much  mutilated,  both  from  the  injury  they  had 
sustained  from  their  own  weight  in  falling,  and  from  the 
heavy  masses  of  the  building  which  had  Alien  on  them. 
They  have  been  put  together  with  great  care,  the  pieces 
being  secured  by  copper  bolts ;  but  in  no  instance  has  their 
integrity  been  impaired  by  restorations.  For  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  these  marbles,  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the 
elaborate  work  of  Baron  von  Stackelberg,  '  Der  Apollolem- 
pel  KU  Basaa  in  Arcadien,'  be,,  Rome,  I BSS ;  also  to  Pari 
IV.  of 'Description  of  the  Antient  Marbles  in  the  British 
Muheumi'  and  to  tbe  'Elgin  Harblea,'  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

PHILADELPHA'CEjE  form  a  small  natural  order  of 
exogenous  polypetalou*  plants,  with  an  inferior  OTsry,  the 


and  Asiatic  shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  with  opposite 
leaves,  distinet  stylos,  and  capsular  fruit,  containing  a  1 
number  of  minute  seeds.  Their  nearest  affinity  is,  on 
one  hand,  with  Myrtacew,  from  which  they  differ  in  having 
separate  styles,  dotlesi  leaves,  and  albuminous  seeds,  and 
on  the  other  with  SaxifragaceRi,  from  which  their  strictly 
inferior  fruit,  opposite  leaves,  and  parallel  styles  suffit ' 
ently  distinguish  them.  Many  of  the  species,  especially  ... 
the  genus  J^ulzia,  are  clothed  with  beautiful  stellate  hairs, 
which  form  excellent  opaque  objects  for  examination  with 
the  microscope. 


PHILADELPHIA,  formerly  the  capital  of  tbe  stale  of 
^ennaylvauia,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is 
situated  in  the  eounly  of  Philadelphia,  in  39°  i7'  N.  lat.  and 
7S  lU  W.long.  With  the  exception  of  New  York,  it  is  the 
largest  oily  in  the  United  States.  The  population  in  1 810  was 
,il  7'  'u  '**"•  "'.32i;  in  1B3U,  167,811;  end  may 
inOTBtore  be  now  C184tl)  estimaiod  at  upwards  of  2Q0,000. 

fhiladelphia  is  about  no  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  fol- 


lowing the  course  of  the  Delaware,  and  about  55  miles  from 
it  in  a  straight  line.  It  lies  immediatelvabove  the  junction 
of  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware,  ana  occupies  the  spiicc 
about  two  miles  in  width,  between  the  two  rivers.  The 
city  is  about  four  miles  in  length ;  the  streets  which  run 
north  and  south,  parallel  with  the  rivers,  are  called  First 
Street,  Second  Street,  and  so  on,  except  Broad  Street  and 
Schuylkill  Street.  These  streets  are  crossed  at  right  angli-i 
by  others  which  run  tiom  east  lo  west,  and  which  are  al- 
most all  named  after  tree*,  as  Chestnut  Street,  Walnut 
Street,  &c.  The  stjuares  thus  formed  are  subdivided  by 
other  streets  still  smaller  and  by  alleys.    The  streets  ate 

Kved  with  stones;  the  foot-pavements  are  of  brick,  de- 
ided  by  curb-stones.  Most  of  the  principal  streets  have 
rows  of  locust  and  other  trees,  which  afford  a  dclightftil 
shade  in  the  summer.  The  houses  are  generally  of  brick, 
but  many  of  them  bare  the  outer  steps  and  also  the  window- 
sills  of  white  marble.  The  streets,  steps,  and  windows  are 
kept  extremely  clean,  and  the  whole  city  has  an  air  of  peru- 
liar  neatness.  Under  tbe  main  streets  there  are  sewers, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Delaware.  The  city  is 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  a  few  sguam.  Independence 
Square  is  about  270  yards  each  side.  Washington  Snuare 
is  the  laigest  in  tbe  city,  and  is  a  fashionable  promenade. 

Of  tbe  publicbuildingsof  Philadelphia,  theoldSlaleHousc 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  one  of  ihe  plainest.  It 
is  of  brick,  still  of  the  pristine  colour.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read  from  the  steps  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, on  the  4th  of  July,  I77S.  The  District  Court  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  is  held  in  the  Stale  House. 

The  United  SUIes'  Mint  was  established  at  Philadelphia 
by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  April  2,  1792,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  continued.  It  is  the  only  place  in  the 
United  Slates  where  coin  is  struck.  A  new  building  was 
commenced  in  1829  on  a  large  slale.  The  order  is  Ionic 
It  has  a  front  of  123  feet,  faced  with  marble,  and  consists 
of  a  portico  of  62  feel,  and  two  wings  of  30  feet  each. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  splendid  ediRce.  en- 
tirely of  white  marble.  Tbe  portico  is  copied  from  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  Pennsvlvania  Bank  end  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Girard  are  much  smaller,  but  the  fhints  of  both  arc 
of  white  marble,  and  they  have  a  very  neat  appearance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  instituted  in  I7S1  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  opened  lo  tbe  public  in  1 752  ; 
f^om  that  year  till  1832,  as  many  as  29,616  patients  were 
admitted,  of  whom  16,293  were  paupers;  18,400  were  re- 
stored to  health,  and  3IS6  died  in  the  hospital.  The  num* 
bei  of  lunatics  admitted  during  the  same  period  of  eighty 
years  was  3718,  of  whom  1289  were  cured,  end  530  diiS  iu 
tbe  hospital.  It  is  calculated  that  about  1400  patients  arc 
adi&itted  annually,  of  whom  ihroe-fourths  are  pauper*,  and 
a  large  number  insane.  Tho  mode  of  treatment  ot  the  in- 
sane patients  is  one  of  uniform  mildness,  and  the  must 
beneficial  effects  have  been  found  lo  result  from  it.  The 
hospital  has  a  library  of  7000  volumes.  The  buildings 
occupy  an  entire  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
a  bronse  statue  of  William  Penn  in  tbe  dress  he  used  lo 
wear,  the  square-cut  ooat,  long  waistcoat,  and  cocked-hat. 

Tho  House  of  Refuge  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  400  fi?el 
in  length  by  230  feet  in  breadih,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
20  feet  high.  The  main  building  is  92  feet  long  by  3D  feet 
deep.  It  receives  ail  destitute  males  under  21  and  all 
females  under  19.  It  is  a  school  for  the  reformation  of  cha- 
racter, which  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit.  About 
280  can  be  accommodated. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  built  of  granile.  It  is 
96lfeet  long  bv  63  feet  deep.     [Deaf  *ifi>  Dumb,  p.  336.] 

'fhe  Public  Almshouse,  with  an  Infirmary  attached  to  it, 
is   a  large  pile  of  building,   capable   of  containing    1600 

K'ienla.    The  average  number  of  patients  is  about  lOOO. 
ere  are  many  lunatics  in  one  of  the  wards,  who  are  treated 
in  the  same  mild  manner  as  at  the  House  of  Refuge. 

There  are  several  other  benevolent  institntions,  amons 
whinh  the  most  important  are— the  Marine  Asylum,  which 
has  a  front  of  386  feet,consistinKof  aporticoof  90  feet  and 
two  wings  of  148  fiet  each;  the  Widows'  Asylum;  tho 
Orphans  Institution ;  the  Magdalen  Institution ;  tbe  Asy- 
lum fbr  the  Blind;  and  the  Sunday-school  Aasaotalion. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  Benefit  Societies,  for  tbe 
support  of  the  members  in  sickness,  who  contribute  a  staall 
sum  weekly  or  monthly. 

There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  places  of  public  worship 
in  Philadalphia,  faut  none  of  ihem  are  diatinguished  either 
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for  architecture  or  sue.    la  1833  there  were  9  Protestant 

EpiscoDal  churches.  4  Roman  Catholic,  19  Pretbyterian, 
I  Scotch  IVesbyteriaD,  10  Methodist,  3  Reformed  Dutob,  6 
Baptist,  5  German  Lutberan,  6  Quakers,  1  Free  Quakers,  1 
Covenanters,  2  Grermsn  Reformed,  2  Universalists,  2  Syna- 
gogue^ 1  Bible  Christian,  1  Mariners,  1  Swedenborgian,  10 
Unitarians.  I  Moravian,  1  Menonist,  1  Swedish  Lutheran, 
1  Mount  Zion. 

In  literarr  institutions  Philadelphia  ranks  perhaps  higher 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  Philadelphia 
Library  was  commenced  by  Franklin  in  1 731.  The  building, 
which  is  rather  handsome,  was  erected  in  1790.    A  marble 
statue  of  Franklin,  executed  in  Italy,  is  placed  over  the 
front  door.    The  libraiy  contains  4d,000  volumes.    The 
American  Philosophical  Society  reckons  among  its  members 
distinguished  literary  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    The 
library  contains  Q]^wards  of  10.000  volumes  of  scientific 
worka.    The  American  Historical  Society  has  also  a  high 
reputation.    The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  possesses  a 
library  consisting  of  upwards  of  6000  volumes.    The  Phila- 
delphia AtbensBura,  established  in  1814|  has  a  hbrary  of 
about  6000  volumes,  and  a  reading-room  in  which  70  or  80 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  as  well   as  Bnglish. 
French,  and  other  foreign  journals,  may  be  seen.    Peale*s 
Museum  haa  an  excellent  collection  of  stuffed  quadrupeds 
and  birds*  and  possesses  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a 
mastodon  in  the  world ;  it  is  nearly  complete,  and  so  large 
that  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant  placed  by  its  side  appears 
small.    [Mjistodon,  P*  5.] 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  distinguished  for  ita 
medical  scbooL  The  new  halls,  built  in  1 830.  are  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  Jefferson  Medical  College  has  also  a 
spaciouf  halL  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  ox  Fine  Arts 
has  a  handsome  rotunda  with  a  dome.  There  are  several 
galleries  of  paintings  and  statues,  which  include  sculptures 
by  Canova  and  Chantreyi  as  well  as  pioturee  by  the  best 
masters. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia,  entitled 
*  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,'  was  printed  on  a  half 
sheet  of  pot  paper,  bearing  date  I>«cember  22,  1719.  The 
second  newspaper  was  commented  in  1728;  its  title  wa« 
'  The  Univecaal  Instructor  in  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Pennsylvania  Gazette.'  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Franklin,  who  was  long  connected 
with  it  aa  joint  or  sole  proprietor.  This  paper,  under  the 
abridged  title  of '  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,'  was  continued 
till  Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  having  been  for  a  consider- 
aUe  time  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  eight  daily  newspapers  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  early  as  1807,  and  we  believe  the  same  number 
still  continues.  The  weekly  newspapers  vary  from  15  to  20. 
There  are  8  or  10  monthly  publications,  and  4  quarterly. 

There  are  three  theatres  in  Philadelphia ;  the  one  in  Arch 
Street  is  a  handsome  building,  with  the  front  and  columns  of 
white  marble. 

The  markets  aie  admirable,  particularly  one  long  range 
in  High  Street,  which  is  a  pattern  of  perfect  cleanliness 
and  neatness. 

There  are  four  prisons.  The  system  of  solitary  confinement 
was  commenced  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  a  building  with 
lofiycastelUted  walls  and  towers,  loop-holed  windows,  port- 
cullis, and  ponderous  iron-studded  ^ates ;  but  a  new  prison 
has  been  built  which  is  more  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  centre  is  a  rotunda,  which  is  used  as  a  watch- 
From  this  run  long  passages  so  contrived  that,  by 


room. 


means  of  echoes,  every  sound  may  be  heard  firom  the  most 
distant  part ;  the  cells  are  on  each  side  of  these  passages, 
and  are  so  separated  that  communication  between  the  in- 
mates is  impossible.  Each  cell  is  eight  feet  wide,  twelve 
feet  long*  and  sixteen  feet  high.  Outside  the  cell  is  a  yard 
eight  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  where  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  walk.  From  the 
pasMges,  thiDugh  small  openings^  everything  that  is  pass- 
ing in  the  cells  may  be  aeeD.  The  prisoners  are  kept  em- 
ployed, but  are  never  permitted  to  leave  the  cell  or  yard  till 
the  term  of  imprisonment  has  expired,  which  may  continue 
for  years.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  prisonsr,o&ce  released, 
has  never  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  committed  a 
second  time  to  the  walls  of  this  prison,  which,  if  not  strictly 
true,  ie  perhaps  very  nearly  so.  For  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  treatment  and  its  results,  see  Miss  Martineau's 
*  Retrospect  ef  Weatem  Travel,'  vol,  i. 
The  works  for  supplying  Philadelphia  with  water  are  at  J 


Fair  Mount,  near  the  city,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  projects  for  supplying  the  city  with  water 
by  means  of  steam-engines  having  failed,  after  having  been 
persevered  in  at  an  enormous  expense  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  in  1819  the  present  simple  and  efficient  machinery 
waa  commenced.  A  dam,  1 500  feet  long,  was  thrown  in  a 
sloping  direction  across  the  Schuylkill,  so  as  to  be  less  ex- 
posed to  the  force  of  the  current.  There  are  eight  water- 
wheels,  which  can  raise  nearly  seven  millions  of  gallons  a 
day  into  the  reservoirs  on  the  summit  ef  a  hill  1 00  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  and  50  above  the  highest  part 
of  the  city.  The  reservoirs  can  contain  20  millions  of  gal- 
lons. The  water  is  conveyed  to  the  city  in  pipes.  The  ex- 
pense is  very  trifling,  and  the  supply  far  beyond  what  either 
is  or  is  ever  Ukelv  to  be  required. 

A  wooden  bridge  of  a  sinele  arch,  of  the  large  span  of 
340  feet,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  near  the  waterworks.  There 
is  a  second  wooden  bridge,  about  a  mile  lower  down,  which 
consists  of  three  arches  supported  on  stone  piers. 

The  fire-engine  establishment  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  There  are  thuty  engine  companies  and  sixteen 
hose  companies,  which  latter  supplv  the  fire«engines  with 
water.  The  firemen  consist  generally  of  young  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  and  are  all  volunteers.  Each  member  pays 
a  certain  sum  on  his  admission,  and  a  small  annual  sub- 
scription ;  and  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  any  member  who 
attends  without  his  waterproof  dress.  The  institution  is 
kept  up  with  an  enthusiastic  publio  spirit,  and  fires  are  ex- 
tinguished with  a  promptitude  which  raises  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  strangers  who  happen  to  witness  an  instance. 
About  5000  dollars  are  annually  distributed  to  the  different 
companies  ftom  the  city  funds. 

The  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  are  considerable,  esp»- 
cially  the  warping-milla ;  there  are  two  shot-towers,  and  there 
are  manufactures  of  naila,  leather,  hardware,  &e.  A  great 
trade  is  carried  on  up  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh,  in  convey- 
ing the  produce  of  the  coal-mines,  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, though  the  coal  in  summer  is  seldom  under  seven 
dollars  a  ton»  and  in  winter  as  high  as  eleven  dollars.  It  has 
almost  superseded  the  use  of  wood.  The  coal  is  chiefly  an- 
thracite ;  It  is  hard  and  shining»  throws  out  little  smoke,  does 
not  blaze,  and  reouires  bituminous  coal  to  be  mixed  with 
it,  which  is  generally  imported  from  Liverpool. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  proper  is  vested  in 
a  mayor*  a  recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  a  seleot  council,  and 
a  common  council.  The  recorder  and  aldermen  are  ap- 
pointed *by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  The  mayor  was  chosen  annually 
by  the  two  councils  from  among  the  aldermen  till  April 
10,  1626,  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorising 
the  councils  to  elect  him  from  the  body  of  the  citizens.  The 
members  of  the  two  councils  are  chosen  annually.  They  serve 
gratuitously,  sit  in  separate  chambers,  and  each  body  has  a 
negative  on  the  legislative  acts  of  the  other.  The  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any  four  of  them,  of  whom  the 
mayor  or  recorder  must  be  one,  constitute  the  mayor's  court. 
The  district  court  of  the  city  and  counter  of  Philadelphia 
has  three  judges,  one  of  whom  is  the  president.  Each  judge 
has  a  salary  of  2000  dollars  a  year. 

The  city  proper  sends  seven  representatives  and  two 
senators  to  the  state  legislature. 

Stephen  Girard,  a  Frenchman,  who  firom  a  humble  origin 
became  a  banker  in  Philadelphia,  left  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  large  property  towards  beautifying  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans,  and  to  establish  a  college  in  the  former  city 
which  should  accommodate  at  least  300  scholars.  He 
bequeathed  two  millions  of  dollars  for  building  and  esta- 
blishing Uie  college,  the  income  of  so  much  of  it  as  remained 
unexpended  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  as  many  poor 
orphans  of  white  parents  as  it  was  adequate  to.  The  build- 
ings of  the  Girard  College  were  commenced  some  time  since, 
and  are  now  probably  nearly  completed.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  of  white  marble. 

The  river  Delaware,  in  front  of  the  city,  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  but  the  width  is  contracted  bv  an  island,  which  ex- 
tends nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  somewhat 
impedes  the  navigation.  Both  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill  are  frozen  over  during  the  winter  months,  which 
renders  Philadelphia,  as  a  harbour,  inferior  to  New  York. 
A  portion  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  »  stationed  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  ships  of  the  largest 
size  are  built.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for  steam-boats 
and  small  veeaels  as  high  as  IVenton. 
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The  Mowing  is  a  itateinent  of  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels,  with  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1837 :— 


ARRIVED.               1 

DEPARTED. 

COUNTRIES. 

Value  of 

Vftlue  of 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Cargoes. 

£. 

SUps. 

TODB. 

Cargoes. 

£. 

British     . 

53 

10,364 

39,028 

53 

10,364 

25.239 

United  Stat. 

322 

67,449 

2,066,580 

255 

49,087 

606,362 

Danish    • 

7 

842 

6,251 

6 

706       4,765 

Hamburg 

3 

582 

4,321 

3 

582 

3,928 

Bremen  . 

3 

780 

5,791 

5 

1,291 

8,707 

Dutch      . 

3 

583 

4,328 

1 

101 

681 

Austrian 

3 

930 

6,905 

3 

930 

6.277 

Swedish  . 

2 

278 

2,064 

2 

278 

1,876 

French    • 

1 

287 

2,113 

1 

287 

1,937 

Sardinian 

2 

563 

4,180 

2 

563 

3,822 

Norwegian 

1 

220 

1,633 

1 
332 

220 

1,485 

Total    • 

400 

^82,878 

2,143,198 

64,409 

665,083 

Of  the  53  British  vessels  above  mentioned,  3  were  from 
Liverpool,  with  cargoes  valued  at  8600/.,  consisting  of  iron, 
salt,  coals,  &c ;  2  from  Bristol,  with  cargoes  valued  at 
14,105/.,  consisting  of  railroad-iron,  iron  for  other  purposes, 
glass,  copper,  &c. ;  9  from  Londonderry,  with  cargoes  valued 
at  3373/..  consisting  of  salt  and  provisions;  19  from  St. 
John*s,  New  Brunswick,  with  cargoes  valued  at  2064/.,  con- 
sisting of  salt,  plaster,  fish,  &c  and  20  vessels  were  freighted 
back  to  Ste  John's  with  provisions  valued  at  16,468/.  The 
rest  wero  generally  single  vessels  from  various  places. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682.  On 
the  5  th  of  September,  1774,  the  members  of  the  first  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Philadelphia,  where  they  adopted  the 
*  Declaration  of  Rights,*  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
face to  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence,*  which  was  pro- 
claimed at  Philadelphia  in  April,  1776.  Congress  continued 
to  sit  at  Philadelphia  till  the  close  of  the  autumn  in  the  same 
year,  when  the  approach  of  the  British  compelled  them  to 
retire  to  Baltimore.  The  British  forces  obtained  possession 
of  the  city  on  the  26th  of  September,  1777,  and  occupied  it 
till  the  18th  of  the  following  June.  The  city  remained  un- 
injured during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government  till  the  year  1800,  and  the  capital 
of  Pennsylvania  till  1799. 

(Arfwed8on*s  United  States  and  Canada;  Coke's  Suhal' 
tern^s  Furlough :  Encydapcedia  Americana,) 

PHI  LADE  LPHI'A.    P^ydia.] 

PHILADELPHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Philadelphaceee,  which  is  also  the  name  of  a  tree, 
DOW  unknown,  mentioned  by  Athensus,  but  was  applied  to 
the  present  genus  by  Bauhin.  Philadelphus  is  characterised 
by  having  a  calyx  with  an  obovato-turbinate  tube  and  a  4-5 
partite  limb.  Petals  vary  in  number  from  4-5.  Stamens,  20*40, 
free,  are  shorter  than  the  petals.  Styles  4-5  united  toge- 
tber,  or  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4-5,  oblong  or  linear, 
generally  distinct  Capsule  4-5-celled,  many-seeded.  Seeds 
dust-like,  enclosed  iu  a  membranous  aril,  oblong,  and 
fringed  at  one  end. 

The  plants  consist  of  shrubs  with  white  pedicillate  flowers 
arranged  in  a  corymbose  cyme,  in  a  panicle-like  manner, 
or  sometimes  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves,  supported  by  bracts. 

The  greatest  number  of  species  are  indigenous  in  North 
America,  whence  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  shrub- 
beries of  this  country,  to  which  they  form  a  highly  orna- 
mental addition.  A  species  has  also  been  discovered  in  the 
Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  6000  and  7000  feet,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  sometimes  considered  distinct  spe- 
cies, P.  tomentosuB  being  apparently  only  a  more  advanced 
state  of  P.  triflorus.  The  best  known  species  however  is  P. 
coronariust  commonly  called  Syringa.  which  is  so  easy  of 
culture,  and  found  in  most  gardens.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  it  has  hardly  ever  been 
found  ix\  a  wild  state,  and  even  in  these  few  cases  it  may 
have  escaped  from  cultivation.  As  one  species  has  been 
found  in  the  Himalayas,  there  is  no  reason  why  other  spe- 
cies should  not  exist  still  farther  to  the  north-west,  as  in  the 
Hmdoo-koosh,  and  that  the  Syringa  may  be  found  to  be 
one  of  those  plants  which  was  in  early  times  introduced 


fh)m  some  part  of  the  Persian  region  of  Botanists  into  the 
south  of  Europe. 

PHILA'RETUS  (*iX«ip«roc),  the  reputed  author  of  a 
short  treatise  'De  Pulsibus,'  which  is  written  in  Greek, 
but  of  which  only  a  Latin  translation  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. Nothing  is  known  about  his  life,  nor  the  time 
when  he  lived;  nor  is  it  even  certain  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  work  in  question,  as  it  is  sometimes  at- 
tributed to  Philotheus  and  sometimes  to  Theophilus  Pro- 
tospatharius.  It  was  written  (as  the  author  tells  us) 
because  he  thought  all  former  writers  on  the  subject  were 
either  too  superficial  and  inaccurate  or  too  prolix ;  but  it  is 
not  of  much  value,  and  seldom  if  ever  ventures  to  differ 
from  Galen.  It  consists  of  ten  chapters,  and  was  translated 
by  Albanus  Torinus,  and  published,  BasiU  1533,  8vo.  An 
older  and  barbarous  translation  is  inserted  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  curious  old  collection  of  medical  works  called 
•Articella.'  The  translation  by  Albanus  Torinus  is  to  be 
found  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Medie»  Artts 
Principes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  fol. 

PHI'LEDON,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Mdiphagida, 
[Mblifhagida,  vol.  XV.,  p.  82.] 

Of  this  form,  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  *  Classification  of  Birds,' 
vol.  ii.,  remarks  that  the  head  is  nearly  bare  of  feathers, 
and  the  neck  surrounded  with  a  ruff  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  Vultures.  Their  size  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  a  jay,  and  the  claws  are  strong  and  acute.  The 
same  zoologist  fiirther  observes,  that  as  they  are  said  to  ebas« 
other  birds  of  a  small  size,  one  would  almost  imagine  they 
represented  the  rapacious  order. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  quotes  as  the  synonyms  of  his  genus, 
Meliomie  Certhica,  Lath..  Melivhaga  (Lew.),  V.  and  H. ; 
and  Philedon,  Cuv.,  with  Meliornis  Nwm  HoUandia 
(Vieil!.,  Ois.  dOr„  pL  57),  M,  Balgoneta,  Steph.,  as  the  type. 
iUit  of  the  Oenera  qf  Birds,  1840.) 

PHILB'MON,  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds  (An- 
throchtera,  V.  and  H.,  Metvps,  Lath.)  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray  in  his  subfamily  Meliphagina,  which  consists  of  the 
genera  fMeliomis  [Philbdon];  Proethemadera*  G.  R. 
Gray  {Merope,  Lath.,  Anthrocheera,  V.  and  H.,  Philemon, 
Vieill.,  Stumus,  Daud.— type  P.  cineinnata^  Levatll..  Oit. 
d^4fT,%  pi.  92) ;  Meliphaga,  Lew.  (Ptihtie,  Sw.,  Philemon^ 
Vieill.,  Certhia,  Lath.)  ;  Anthomis,  G.  R.  Gray  {MeHthrep- 
tu8,  Vieill.,  Anthomyza,  Sw.,  Fttmarius,  Steph.,  Certhia^ 
Sparr — type  A,  melanura,  Sparr,  Mu».  Carle. ^  t.  5) ;  the 
genus  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  Phy'aomie,  Boie  iTurduM^ 
Gm.,  Chloropeis,  Jard.  and  Selby,  Meliphaga,  Horsf); 
Zanthomyza,  Sw.  {Merope,  Lath.,  Meliphaga,  Lew.,  Phiie- 
mon,  Vieill.,  Anthochara,  V.  and  H.) ;  AnthochcBra^  V.  and 
H.  {Creadion,  Vieil!.,  Philedon,  Cuv.,  Merope,  Lath.); 
Aeanthogenys,  Gould;  Eniomyza,  Sw.  {Gracula,  Lath., 
Philemon,  V  ieill.,  Gymnops,  Cuv.,  Entomygon,  Sw.,  TVopi- 
dorhynchus,  V.  and  H.) ;  ond  Tropidorhynchus,  V.  and  H. 
{Philedon,  Cuv.,  Merops,  Lath.).  Of  these,  Anthomysa  is 
employed  in  entomology. 

The  other  two  subfamilies  of  Melvphagida,  according  to 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray*s  arrangement,  are  the  Myzomelinm  (sub- 
family 1 )  and  Sfanorhinina  (subfamily  2). 

The  MyzomeUnee  consist  of  the  genera  Myzomela,  V. 
and  H. ;  Aeanthorhynchus,  Gould ;  and  Glyeiphila,  Sw. 

The  AfanorAmtncp  comprehend  the  f^enem  Pleetoramphw, 

G.  R.  Gray  {Plectorhyncha,  Gould);  Manorhina,  Vieill.; 

Psophades,  V.  and  H. ;  Eidopsarus,  Sw.;   Melithreptut, 

Vieill. ;  and  Entomophila,  Grould. 

Plectorhyncha  had  been  already  used  in  ichthyology. 

PHILE'MON  (4>(X^^wv),  a  writer  of  the  new  comedy. 


was  bom  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.,  p.  67 1 ). 
or  at  Syracuse,  according  to  Suidas  (Philemon),  Philemon 
began  to  exhibit  comedies  a  little  earlier  than  Menander, 
and  before  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  Olympiad,  that  is, 
B.C.  328.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six  or  ninety-seven 
(Lucian,  Macrob.,  25),  and  aied  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Antigonus,  son  of  Demetrius;  he  must  oonseauently  ha^e 
been  alive  subsequent  to  B.C.  283.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
97  comedies,  of  which  Fabricius,  in  his  *  Bibliotheca  Grnca* 
(vol.  iL,  p.  476,  ed.  Harles),  has  pre^rved  the  titles  of  fiAy- 
three.  Of  these  comedies,  fraements  only  have  come  down 
to  us,  which  are  usually  publisned  with  those  of  Menander, 
of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Meineke,  Berl.,  1823.  It 
seems  possible  that  some  of  these  plays  may  exist ;  at  least 
there  is  evidence  that  some  if  not  all  of  them  were  in  exist- 
ence in  the  seventeenth  century.  {JoumcU  qf  Education, 
vol.  i.,  p.  188.) 
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w  was  the  great  rival  of  Menander,  and  was  con- 

perior  to  him  hy  many  of  their  contemporaries ;  hut 

ss  Quintilian  informs  us  {Inst.  Orat^x,  1.,  p.  222, 

),  regarded  him  as  inferior  to  Menander.    From 

4or*  of  Plautus,  and  the  fragments  which  remain 

V       t,  Philemon  appears  to  have  closely  resembled 

cy  of  whose  style,  and  of  the  new  comedy  in  general, 

^v^  is  given  under  I^enandek. 

if  Philemon  is  also  said  to  have  written  comedies. 
,  p.  29 1«  £.)    Suidas  says  that  they  were  flAy-four 

extant  a  grammatical  work  entitled  'Lexicon 
;on'  (AfCur^v  rixvoXoyueov),  written  by  a  gram- 
be  name  of  Philemon,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
tury  of  tlie  Christian  nra.  This  work  is  divided 
books,  according  to  the  eight  parts  of  speech, 
•tpectively  treated  of  in  each  book.  The  Greek 
»t  published  b^  Burney,  Lond.,  1812,  8vo. ;  but 
irste  edition,  with  valuable  notes,  was  published 
Berlin,  1821. 

yiON,  EPISTLE  TO.  Philemon  was  a  man  of 
if  not  a  presbyter,  of  the  church  at  Colossss,  and 
"ly  converted  from  heathenism  by  St.  Paul, 
^bo  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
his  time  Philemon  s  house  was  yet  standing, 
llavo  named  Onesimus,  who  robbed  his  master 
Rome,  where  he  met  with  St.  Paul,  a  prisoner 
A.IX  62,  and  through  him  he  became  reformed, 
t  wrote  the  *  Epistle  to  Philemon,'  and  sent  it 
y  Onesimus,  recommending  him  to  the  kind 
considetmtiui  of  his  injured  master;  stating  how  sincere 
was  hia  penitence^  how  excellent  a  Christian  he  was,  how 
much  he  had  won  the  affection  of  his  spiritual  father,  and 
how  worthy  therefore  he  was  to  be  regarded  henceforth  by 
Philemon  as  a  brother  rather  than  a  slave,  and  adding  the 
expresaion  of  confidence  in  the  readiness  of  Philemon  to 
receive  Onesimus  even  more  heartily  than  he  was  desired. 

The  epia^e  of  St  Paul  to  Philemon  furnishes  a  beautiful 
spepimeikof  gentleneie  united  with  commanding  authority, 
in  the  slyle  and  manner  of  the  writer.    The  Greek  original 
evinces  extraordinaEy  skill  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
words ;  so  that  any  reader  who  h^^  well  studied  the  other 
FtLuliMie  ei^stles,  would  conclude  this   epistle  to  be  un- 
doubtedly St.  Paul's.    Moieover,  there  is  all  the  historical 
evidence  that  can  be  required  to  prove  it  a  canonical  book. 
Oneaimua  is  said  by  Jerome  and  others  to  have  become  at 
length  a  bishop^  bat  whether  of  Ephesus,  as  Grotius  thinks, 
or  of  some  other  place,  is  uncertain. 

The  Apphia  mentioned  in  the  epistle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  PhiLemon*s  wife,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  both 
stoned  to  death  under  Nero.  In  the  calendar  of  the  church 
of  Rome  the  names  of  Philemon  and  Apphia  occur  as  those 
of  saints,  as  does  also  the  name  of  Onesimus,  the  two  former 
beioe  commemorated  November  22,  the  latter  February  16. 
(Theodoret,  On  St  PauTa  Epistles  ;  Fabrioius,  Bibtiotheoa 
Or€Pca;  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Smnts;  Schott's  Isagoge.) 

PHILES,  or  PHILE  (MANUEL),  (Mavovi)X  «iX^c.  or 
^cXif),  a  native  of  Ephesus,  to  be  distinguished  (according 
to  Fabhcius^  Bibi.  Gr.)  from  four  other  persons  bearing  the 
same  surname.  As  his  work  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Michael  PalsDologus  the  younger,  he  must  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  born  of 
poor  parents,  came  at  an  early  age  to  C^onstantinonle,  be- 
came one  of  the  pupils  of  George  Pachymer,  and  made 
great  progress  in  uterature.  He  afterwards  gave  offence 
to  the  emperor  by  some  expressions  made  use  of  by  him  in 
one  of  his  works,  called  '  Chronographia,'  which  is  no  longer 
extantp  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  somewhere  ftbout  the  year  1340.  He  is  known  chiefly 
as  the  author  of  a  work  ncpi  (wuv  ISiiniroc,  *  De  Animalium 
Pfoprietate.'  written  in  a  sort  of  barbsrous  Greek  iambics, 
called  '  versus  politici.'  (See  Is.  Vossius,  *  De  Poematum 
C^anttt  et  Viribus  Rythmi,*  Oxon.,  8vo.,  1673,  p.  21,  sq.) 
It  is  a  curious  work,  but  of  little  or  no  value  to  a  zoologist, 
taken  almost  entirely  fh>m  i£lian's  *  Natural  History,'  and 
foil  of  the  most  absurd  fables.  It  was  first  published  at 
Venioe,  1533,  8vo.,  Grsece,  by  Arsenius,  archbishop  of  Mo- 
nembasia  (a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia,  now  called 
NapoU  di  Malvasia).  An  edition  was  published  at  Leipzig, 
1574,  4to.  (or,  with  a  fresh  title-page,  Heidelb.,  1596).  Gr.  et 
Lat^  by  Bersmann,  in  which  the  Greek  text  was  altered  in  a 
very  arbitrary  manner  by  (jamerarius,  who  had  persuaded 
himself  that'  the  numerous  false  quantities  that  he  found 
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in  the  verses  were  merely  the  mistakes  of  the  transoribers. 
I.  Corn,  de  Pteuw's  edition,  Traj  ad  Rhen.,  1 7S0,  4to.,  Gr. 
et  Lat,  is  augmented  by  some  fragments  laken  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  Fabricius  had  be- 
fore inserted  in  his '  Biblioth.  Grseca :'  it  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  was  severely  criticised  by  D'Orville,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  Burmann's  ' Observationes  Miscellaness.' 

An  edition  of  the  other  poems  of  Philes  (some  of  which 
had  been  inserted  by  Fabricius  in  his  '  BibL  Gr.')  was  pub- 
lished. Lips.  1 768,  8V0.,  Gr.  et  Lat,  by  Wemsdorf,  with 
notes  and  an  excellent  mreliminary  dissertation  on  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Philes.  The  longest  poem  in  the  volume  is 
one  of  nearly  a  thousand  lines  wntten  in  the  same  barbarous 
kind  of  verse,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author 
and  the  city  of  (}onstantinople,  which  he  designates  by  the 
name  Kovct  mens.  It  is  composed  in  praise  of  Joannes 
Cantacuzenus,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  and  in  it  is 
introduced  a  personification  of  his  several  virtues,  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Justice,  Temperance,  Truth,  Memory,  Pity,  Cle- 
mency, Sagacity,  Rectitude.  Continence,  and  Modesty.  The 
other  poems  consist  of  epigrams  and  various  shorter  pieces, 
together  with  one  of  nearly  four  hundred  verses  on  the 
Elephant,  addressed  to  an  emperor  named  Leo,  ^ich  (as 
no  emneror  of  that  name  was  contemporary  with  Philes) 
probably  belongs  to  some  other  person.  (Miscell.  Observ.  in 
Auctor.  Vet.  et  Bee*,  vol.  ii.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  425.)  Two  other 
short  poems,  in  the  same  metre  as  the  rest,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer's  '  Anecdote  GrsBoa  Parisien- 
sia,'  p.  43,  Oxon.,  8vo.  1839.  Wemsdorf  gives,  in  his  *  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,'  a  list  of  several  works  by  Philes 
which  still  remain  unedited  in  various  libraries  of  Europe. 
(Fabr.,  Bibl.  Or.  and  Biogr,  Univers.,  as  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  oonsnlt  Wemsdorf s  'Dissertation.*) 

PHILES  AS,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  the  island  Cos, 
flourished  in  the  times  of  Phihp  and  Alexander  the  C^reat, 
and  vras  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote 
epigrams,  elegies,  and  other  poems,  and  died  of  emaciation 
brought  on  by  excessive  study.  (Suidas,  Lexicon.)  Frag- 
ments of  Philetas  and  two  other  poets  were  edited  by 
Bachius,  8vo.,  Halle,  1829. 

PHIUDOR,  ANDRE',  a  French  dramatic  composer  of 
eminence  in  his  day,  but  better  known  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try as  a  most  distinguished  and  unrivalled  chess-plaver,  was 
bora  at  Dreux  in  1 726.  His  grandfather  was  musician  in 
ordinary  to  Louis  XIII. :  his  father  held  the  same  office, 
and  his  uncle  established,  in  1726,  the  famous  Concert 
SpiritueL  Andr§  was  admitted  at  the  usual  early  age  as  a 
page,  or  chorister,  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV.,  and  studied 
under  Campra,  Maitre  de  la  Chapelle.  In  1737,  when  he 
had  only  completed  his  eleventh  year,  he  produced  a  motet 
for  a  full  choir,  for  which  the  Grand  Monarque  deigned  to 
thank  him ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  condescension 
was  followed  by  any  acknowledgment  of  a  more  solid  kind, 
for  after  quitting  the  chapel  on  his  voice  changing,  he  sub- 
sisted for  some  time  by  copying  music — a  drudgery  to  which 
Rousseau  was  obliged  to  submit-^and  in  giving  a  few  les- 
sons. But  all  his  vacant  hours,  and  these  were  many,  he 
devoted  to  the  game  of  chess,  in  which  his  proficiency  was 
so  great,  that  he  sought  to  profit  by  his  skill,  and  in  1 745 
commenced  a  tour  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  England. 
This  also  enabled  him  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  taste 
in  music,  by  hearing  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters. 
He  tried  his  strength  as  a  composer  in  London  in  1753,  by 
setting  Congreve's  Ode  to  Harmony,  which  Handel  heard, 
who  approved  his  choruses,  but  thought  him  defective  in 
melody.  Chess  however  had  occupied  more  of  his  thoughts 
than  his  avowed  profession,  and  he  had  previously,  in  1749, 
published  his  Analysis  of  the  Game  of  Chess,  for  which  he 
obtained  a  great  list  of  subscribers,  and  his  reputation  was 
established.  This  work  gives  several  games,  with  notes 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  moves ;  and  thus  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  books  for  those  who  study  chess. 

In  1754  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  his  profession.  He  composed  some  sacred  music,  which 
the  king  thought  too  much  in  the  Italian  style,  and  thus  his 
effort  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  Mattre  de  la  Ckapelle 
was  frustrated.  Four  years  after  this  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  dramatic  music,  and  produced  at  the  Opera-  Comique 
many  works,  most  of  which  proved  eminently  successful, 
insomuch  that  M.  de  Laborde,  in  his  voluminous  Essai  sur 
la  Musique — a  work  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
the  foregoing— does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  composers.  The  author  of  the  Die- 
'  Vol.  XVIIl  -L 
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Uonnaire  des  Muiiciens  considers  him  to  have  been,  lose- 
ther  with  Duni  and  Monsigny,  the  joint  father  of  the  Opera 
Comiqu0t  but  adds  that,  though  he  was  a  profound  har- 
monist, he  was  not  so  happy  in  melody. 

In  1777  Philidor  reprinted  his  treatise  on  chess,  consi- 
derably augmented.  In  1779  he  produced  at  Free-Masons' 
Hall,  in  London,  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace,  set  to 
music,  consisting  of  airs*  choruses,  &c.,  which  it  was  ru- 
moured he  had  written  in  imitation  of  the  antient  music, 
though  such  had  never  been  his  intention,  and  some  disap- 
pointment was  excited  in  many  who  expected  a  revival  of 
those  miraculous  effects^  in  which  a  few  were  still  credulous 
enough  to  believe.  This  was  published  in  1788,  in  a  splen-  ' 
did  volume  in  score,  dedicated  to  Catherine  of  Russia ;  and 
as  the  work  is  now  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  corroborate 
what  Dr.  Burney  has  said  of  it ; — that  the  choruses  are  after 
the  model  of  Handel,  and  the  airs  alter  those  of  his  own 
and  Gretry's  comic  operas,  many  of  which,  '  particularly 
Gretry's,  would  be  elegant  and  pleasing  music  anywhere/ 
It  was  again  performed,  under  the  composer's  direction, 
in  1768,  at  an  entertainment  of  a  mixed  kind  given  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath  at  the  Pantheon.  From  that  period 
Philidor  seems  to  have  passed  much  of  his  time  in  London, 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  game  of  chess,  at  which  he  played 
at  Parsloe*s  (now  the  Albion  Club)  in  St.  James*s  Street, 
where,  we  believe,  persons  were  admitted  to  witness  his  ex- 
ploits, on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  It  was  there  he 
exhibited  his  marvellous  powersi  by  playing  three  games, 
against  different  adversaries  at  different  boards,  all  at  the 
same  time.  And  only  two  months  before  his  decease  he 
played  two  games,  blindfolded,  simultaneously!  against  ywy 
expert  players,  and  was  victorious. 

His  health  now  rapidly  declining,  he  applied  for  a  pass- 
port to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  was  refused,  having 
been,  most  uigustly,  proscribed  by  the  French  government 
as  a  suspected  person.  This  affected  him  deeply ;  his  grief 
admitted  of  no  alleviation,  and  he  died  in  London,  in  1 795. 

Philidor  was  a  very  worthy  and  amiable  man ;  but  it  was 
the  generally*receiveid  opinion  that  his  mental  powers  were 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  music  and  chess. 

PHILI'NUS  («tX«yoc),  a  Greek  physician,  bom  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  was  one  of  the  oupils  of  Herophilus,and(ao- 
cording  to  Galen,  IntrodueL),  tne  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Empirici.  [Emfirxci;  Sbbapion.]  He  lived  somewhere 
about  the  year  b.c.  250  (01. 132, 3),  wrote  a  work  on  botany 
(Alhen.,  Deipno9,,  lib.  xv.,  sec.  28,  pp.  681,  682),  which  is 
probably  the  work  quoted  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.^  lib.  xx., 
cap.  91),  and  some  commentaries  on  the  aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates (Erotian,  Lex,  Foe.  Hifpocr.  in  a/«0Qv),  neither  of 
which  works  is  now  extant.  With  respect  to  the  system 
of  the  Empirici,  the  rejection  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology  as  usdess  studies,  would  of  course,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  physicians,  prevent  their  ever  attaining 
anv  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  experimentalisU ;  but 
still  it  must  not  be  denied  that  Materia  Medica  is  indebted 
to  them  for  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  many  valuable 
drugs.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  the  antient 
Empirici  and  the  modern  HomceopathisU,  by  Fred.  Ferd. 
Brisken,  entitled  'Pbilinuset  Hahnemannus,  sen  Veteris 
Sectss  Empiricse  cum  Hodiern&  Sectd  HomcBopathicd 
Comparatio,'  8vo.,  Berol.,  1834,  pp.  36. 

PHILIP,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Macedonia,  of 
whom  two  deserve  particular  notice.    [Macbdonia.] 

PHILIP,  a  younger  son  of  Amyntas,  succeeded  (b.c.  359) 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  Tears  to  a  throne  which,  since 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  during  the  reiens  of  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Alexander  and  Perdiccas,  had  been  shaken 
to  its  foundation  by  foreign  invasion  and  civil  war.  For- 
tunatelv  for  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  the  young 
monarch  was  endowed  with  talents  and  energies  of  the 
highestorder ;  and  a  residence  during  his  boyhood  at  Thebes, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  in  the  best  days  of 
the  republic,  while  the  celebrated  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
uondas  were  in  power,  had  obtained  for  him  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  Grecian  education.  On  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  his  inheritance  was  overrun  by  the  victorious 
Illyrians,  who  had  defeated  and  slain  his  brother  Perdiccas; 
his  own  title  was  disputed  by  two  pretenders  to  the  crown ; 
and  the  peoplo  of  Macedonia  were  dispirited  by  accumu- 
lated national  calamities.  But  his  courage  and  elo(}uence 
revived  the  hopes  of  bis  subjects ;  and  bis  military  skill  and 
activity  soon  inspired  them  with  confidence.  While  these 
qualities  were  successfully  exerted  in  the  field,  negotiations  | 


and  bribes  were  as  artfully  employed  to  induce  the  auppoit- 
ers  of  the  rival  claimants  to  abandon  their  cause;  and 
Philip  finally  not  only  repelled  the  Illyrian  and  PaM>ntan 
invaders  of  his  country,  but  penetrated  in  turn  into  their 
territory,  and  extended  his  own  dominions  at  their  expense. 
He  subsequently  further  strengthened  himself  by  a  marriage 
with  Olympias,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  whose  temper  and 
conduct  made  her  so  little  agreeable  to  her  husband,  that 
he  finally  divorced  her. 

From  the  period  of  the  full  establishment  of  his  authority 
over  his  native  kingdom,  Philip  seems  to  have  commenced 
the  design,  which  he  thenceforth  steadily  pursued  p.iid  ulti- 
mately accomplished,  of  destroying  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Athenian  people  on  the  noitnern  shores  of  the 
^gean  Sea.  As  his  projects,  both  on  the  present  occasion 
and  subseouently,  brought  him  into  frequent  collision  with 
that  republic,  the  state  of  aflfairs  at  Athens  throughout  his 
reign  requires  some  detailed  notice. 

After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  and  death  of  Epaminondas  (b.c.  363),  Atheni 
had  again  become  the  most  prominent  state  in  Greece. 
The  naval  successes  and  moderation  of  Timotheus  and  a 
a  few  other  ofiicers  of  similar  character  had  won  her  the 
public  respect ;  and  the  people  of  the  ^gean  islands  and 
coasts,  to  secure  the  protection  of  her  navy  against  piracy, 
had  resumed  their  relations  to  her  as  subject  allies.  She 
had  thus  nearly  recovered  the  naval  supremacy  lost  by  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  War:  but  this  brief 
renovation  of  glory  was  soon  obscured  by  a  relapse  into 
former  habits  of  oppression  towards  her  allies ;  and  then 
produced  (b.c.  358)  the  Confederate  or  Social  War,  by  a 
league  of  some  of  the  dependent  islands  and  towns  agaios: 
her,  which  lasted  three  years,  and  ended  in  the  loss  of  her 
sovereignty.  Philip  ably  took  advantage  of  the  distractioa 
of  Athens  in  this  contest  to  reduce  or  win  over  in  succsessiou 
Amphipolis,  ^dna,  Potidsea,  and  other  towns  on  the  north- 
ern shores  of  the  iEgean,  until  in  those  parts  Methone  alone 
remained  in  the  Atnenian  interest.  Some  conquests  in 
Thrace  also  gave  the  Macedonian  prince  possession  of  the 
gold-mines  of  PangSBus ;  and  near  these  he  built  or  enlarged 
a  city,  which  he  neopled  with  Greeks  from  the  conouered 
towns,  and  named  after  himself  Pbilippi.  Here,  under  Lis 
personal  inspection,  the  mines  were  worked  to  such  advan- 
tage, that  they  produced  him  one  thousand  talents  annu> 
ally;  and  the  gold  'Philips' which  he  coined  served  him 
in  the  seouel  both  to  bribe  the  venal  orators  of  the  Grecian 
states  ana  to  hire  the  mercenary  troops  with  which  he  now 
openly  assailed  their  freedom. 

The  ambition  of  Philip  indeed  soon  taught  him  to  extend 
his  views  of  aggrandisement  into  Greece  itself;  and,  at 
whatever  epoch  the  plans  were  organised  which  he  formed 
and  realised  for  the  acquisition  of  a  general  supremacy  over 
the  Grecian  states,  the  first  occasion  for  interfering  in  their 
domestic  nolitics  was  afforded  to  him  by  the  Phocian  or 
Sacred  War,  which  had  already  commenced  before  the 
dose  of  the  contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies.  The 
real  cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  Phocians  was  the  hatred 
with  which  that  people  had  inspired  the  Thebaiia  by  refus- 
ing to  join  them  in  the  late  war  against  Sparta.  To  \hi% 
source  of  political  enmity  were  added  some  uncertain  mo- 
tives of  personal  offence  between  individuals  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities ;  and,  moved  by  such  passions  of 
public  and  private  revenge,  the  Thebans  rashly  excited  a 
commotion  which  was  doomed  eventually  to  bring  destruc^ 
tion  upon  their  own  state,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the  ge- 
neral liberties  of  Greece.  Availing  themselves  of  their 
influence  in  the  Amphictyoiiic  Council,  of  which  they  hoped 
also  to  obtain  the  absolute  control,  as  well  as  the  command 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treasures,  by  destroying  the 
Phocians,  they  accused  that  people  of  having  cultivated 
lands  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  Delphic  god.  The 
Phocians  were  found  guilty  by  the  compliant  Amphictyous, 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  so  enormous,  that  for  its  liquida- 
tion their  whole  country  was  declared  forfeit  to  the  god. 
Perceiving  that  their  only  appeal  against  this  iniquitous 
sentence  must  be  to  arms,  the  Phocians  anticipated  their 
enemies  by  boldly  seizing  upon  Delphi  (b.c.  357),  and, 
supported  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  commenced  a  san> 
guinary  war  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies. 

.During  the  progress  of  this  struggle,  Philip  gained  a 
footing  in  Thessaly  by  assisting  some  of  the  Theasalien 
nobles^  or  the  Aleuadn,  the  antient  allies  of  Macedon* 
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against  the  tyrants  of  PhersD,  who  were  supported  by  the 
Phooians  and  their  Athenian  confederates,  liie  successful 
interference  of  Philip  in  this  Quarter  brought  him  into  op- 
position with  Athens ;  but  tue  jealousy  of  that  republic 
was  still  more  excited  by  his  continued  machinations  against 
her  influence  on  the  Thracian  coasts.  When  she  attempted, 
in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  Methone,  to  repel  these 
injuries  by  hostihties,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  that 
place,  and  took  it,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  in  which  he  lost 
his  left  eye  by  an  arrow.  The  people  ofOlynthus,  hitherto 
his  allies,  now  taking  alarm  at  nis  ambition,  applied  to 
Athens  for  aid  against  him;  but  though  the  Athenians, 
moTed  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  repeatedly  sent 
reinforcements  to  the  Olynthians,  Philip  defeated  the  con- 
federates, and  finally  besieged  and  captured  Olynthus  (b.c. 
347).  After  this  event,  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Mace- 
donian prince  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  But 
the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Philip  to  arrange  the 
terms  suffered  themselves  to  be  either  outwitted  or  bribed 
hy  the  artful  monarch ;  and  the  Phocian  allies  of  Athens 
were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  treaty. 

That  brave  and  unfortunate  people,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  the  war  with  advantage,  were  now  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  their  more  numerous  and  powerful  enemies. 
The  Tbebans,  who  were  nearly  exhausted  in  the  struggle, 
applied  to  Philip  for  aid,  which  he  was  but  too  happy  to 
render.  From  Tbessaly,  passing  the  defiles  of  ThermopjrlsB, 
which  had  been  left  unguard^,  he  marched  rapidly  into 
Pn>p^  Greece ;  and,  profiling  by  the  misconduct  of  party 
leaders  and  the  treachery  of  the  Phocian  general,  he  was 
completely  successful.  The  Phocians  were  compelled  to 
surrender  unconditionally ;  the  Amphictyons  assemoled,  and 
decreed  that  their  towns  should  be  destroyed  and  the  inha- 
bitants disarmed  and  heavily  assessed ;  and  their  privileges 
at  Delphi  and  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council  were  so- 
lemnly transferred  to  the  pious  monarch  of  Macedon.  Thus 
ended  (Bx.  346)  the  Sacred  War,  which  ruined  an  innocent 
people  and  destroyed  the  little  reverence  for  religion  that 
cad  yet  remained  in  Greece. 

The  crisis  was  now  approaching  in  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
was  for  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  on  that  of  the 
latter,  for  the  general  supremacy  in  her  national  govern- 
ment and  councils.  But  the  contest  was  almost  as  much 
one  of  factions  at  Athens  itself,  as  between  the  republic  and 
the  Macedonian  king.  The  aristocratic  party  in  that  citv 
inclined,  perhaps  naturally,  to  the  side  of  Philip,  through 
conviction  of  the  degenerate  character  of  the  democracvand 
consequent  hopelessness  of  a  successful  collision  with  the 
power  of  Macedon,  which  they  either  thought  it  useless  to 
resist*  or  considered  not  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their 
country.  They  might  also  sincerely  believe  that  in  Greece, 
for  all  the  evils  of  intestine  commotions  of  which  they  were 
weary,  there  remained  no  cure  but  a  general  diversion, 
headed  by  Macedon,  of  the  national  energies  against  Persia. 
Their  leaders  were  the  venerable  Isocrates  and  upright 
Phocion,  both  patriots  of  unquestionable  integrity,  and 
anxious  for  the  independence  of  Athens.  But  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  this  party,  that  its  ranks  gave  shelter  to  the 
venal  orators,  such  as  uCschines,  Demades,  and  others, 
who  were  undoubtedly  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  and  who  basely 
promoted  his  designs.  On  the  other  hand  the  democratic, 
or  war  party,  as  a  modern  historian  has  termed  it,  ever 
eager  for  the  licence  and  plunder  which  were  promised  by 
a  state  of  hostilities,  was  principally  guided  by  the  infamous 
Chares,  to  whom,  together  with  the  mercenary  Cbaridemus, 
the  conduct  of  military  expeditions  was  often  entrusted.  But 
to  ibis  party,  through  a  well-founded  persuasion  of  the  am- 
bitious project  of  Philip,  and  a  generous  and  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm for  the  independence  of  his  country,  had  the  great 
Demosthenes  attached  himself ,  and  a  view  of  the  principles 
i/pon  which  he  acted  will  be  found  in  a  former  article.  [De- 

V0STHE9X8.] 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  phocian  war,  Philip  turned 
his  attention  for  a  time  again  to  the  northward  of  Greece, 
and  laboured  to  consolidate  his  empire  in  that  quarter  by 
obtaining  possession  of  the  cities  of  the  Propontis  and 
Thracian  Chersonese.  But  Demosthenes  had  now  roused 
the  Athenians  to  so  much  alarm  and  energy,  that  when  the 
Macedonian  attacked  and  invested  Peri  n  thus  and  Byzan- 
tium, a  strong  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Athens,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Phocion,  compelled  him  to  raise  the 


siege  of  those  cities  (b.c.  339).  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
glorious  moment  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  most 
mortifying  cheek  in  the  successful  career  of  Philip.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  great  orator  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
ambitious  prince  were  alike  only  momentary ;  and  the  event 
soon  proved  how  unequal  was  the  oontlict  between  the  de- 
sultory impulse  which  oould  be  given  to  a  fickle  and  divided 
democracy,  without  secrecy,  unity,  or  consistency  of  purpose, 
and  the  concentrated  power  of  a  monarch  of  high  talent  and 
immense  resources,  whose  politic  designs  were  veiled  in 
the  profoundest  mystery  until  they  were  ripe  for  execution 
by  adroit  ministers,  experienced  generals,  and  well-disci- 
plined armies.  In  the  vary  next  year  after  his  repulse  before 
Byzantium,  Philip  found  a  pretext  for  appearing  again  in 
arms  in  Greece  itself.  He  was  appointed  by  the  obse- 
quious Amphictyonic  council  their  general  in  a  new  sacred 
war  which  the^  had  denounced  against  the  people  of  Am- 
phissa  for  cultivating  some  devoted  lands ;  and  after  reduc- 
ing that  city,  he  suddenly  threw  off  the  mask  by  seizing 
Elateia,  the  kev  of  Bcsotia,  at  the  head  of  32,000  veteran 
troops.  The  Athenians  were  filled  with  dismay ;  but  the 
eloquence  and  activity  of  Demosthenes  both  animated  them 
to  signal  exertions,  and  induced  the  Thebans,  Corinthians, 
and  others  to  join  with  Athens  in  the  cause  of  independence. 
The  numerical  superiority  of  the  confederates  however, 
though  they  fought  with  great  bravery,  could  not  prevail 
against  g^eneralship  and  discipline ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Chseroneia  (b.c.  338)  for  ever  extinguished  the  liberties  of 
antient  Greece. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the  disposition  and 
policy  of  Pnilip  than  his  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Chseroneia. 
As  soon  as  the  victory  was  secured,  he  immediately,  with  his 
usual  humanity,  stopped  the  slaughter ;  and  when,  on  re- 
visiting the  field  next  morning,  after  a  night  of  carousal,  he 
beheld  the  dead  Thebans  of  the  Saored  Band  lying  in  ranks 
where  they  had  valiantly  fought  and  fallen,  he  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears,  and  exclaimed, '  Pensh  they  who  imagine 
these  to  have  done  or  suffered  shame  I*'  But  this  burst  of 
admiration  did  not  prevent  him  f^om  treating  the  party  that 
had  been  hostile  to  him  at  Thebes  with  great  severity ;  and 
he  imposed  a  Macedonian  garrison  upon  the  subjugated  city. 
To  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  he  behaved  with  the 
greatest  clemency,  dismissing  without  ransom  those  among 
them  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  granting  their  re- 

Sublic  peace  upon  very  easy  terms,  the  principal  condition 
eing  that  they  should  send  deputies  to  a  general  congress 
of  the  Amphictyonic  states  at  Corinth.  Here  the  great  object 
of  the  ambition  of  Philip  teemed  to  approach  its  fulfil- 
ment. After  his  orators  had  set  forth  the  injuries  which 
Persia  had  continually  inflicted  upon  Greece,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  in  the  assembly  that  a  national  war  should 
be  declared  against  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  should  be  appointed  commander-in-chief,  with 
power  to|  apportion  the  contingent  of  each  Grecian  state. 
But  when  he  was  making  the  most  active  preparations  for 
the  great  expedition  which  he  meditated,  and  which  his  son 
was  destined  to  accomplish,  his  days  were  out  short  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  While  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  king  of  Epirus,  he  was  stabbed 
by  a  young  Macedonian  of  his  own  bod^-guard,  Pausanias, 
whose  motive  for  the  deed,  as  he  was  himself  put  to  death 
on  the  spot,  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  has  been  most 
probably  ascribed  to  personal  revenge,  on  the  king*s  refusal 
to  grant  him  redress  for  an  intolerable  insult  which  he  had 
received  from  the  queen's  uncle. 

Thus  fell  Philip  (b.c.  336),  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven 
years,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  and  intellect,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  seemed  to  be  entering  on  the  meridian 
splendour  of  his  career  of  glory. 

The  character  of  Philip  of  Macedon  has  often  been 
sketched,  like  too  many  other  historical  portraits,  in  the 
spirit  of  party.  A  distinguished  historian  of  our  own  times 
has  depicted  all  his  actions  in  the  most  favourable  colours, 
apparently  with  no  better  object  than  to  blacken  the  general 
cause  of  democracy  in  the  conduct  of  his  Athenian  opponents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ardent  advocates  of  republican  free- 
dom have  not  unnaturally  been  Ved  to  regard  the  Mace- 
donian king  with  strong  prejudice  as  the  exemplar  of  mo- 
narchical tyranny.  Of  all  the  princes  of  antiquity  however, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  woilhy  of  comparison  with 
Philip  in  the  fairer  features  of  his  character.  His  govern- 
ment of  his  own  kingdom  must  be  judged,  by  the  silence  of 
his  opponents,  to  have  been  mild,  just,  and  popular.     Per- 
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sonallj  kind  to  hid  enemies,  he  was  to  a  singular  deme 
free  from  that  cruelty  which  was  the  common  reproach  of 
the  Greeks  of  his  age :  humane,  generous,  and  magnani- 
mous, he  often  showed  himself  capable  of  forgiving  injuries, 
of  sparing  the  vanquished,  and  of  using  success  with  mode- 
ration. It  was  indeed  his  boast  and  his  truest  glory,  that 
he  conquered  more  by  mercy  and  conciliation  after  victory 
than  by  mere  force  of  arms.  H's  splendid  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous  as  a  statesman  and  a  general ;  and  his 
intellectual  tastes  for  literature  and  philosophy,  for  the 
drama  and  the  arts,  were  alike  refined  and  passionate.  He 
made  his  court,  therefore,  no  less  i\  e  i^eat  of  eloquence  and 
mental  cultivation  than  it  was  the  school  of  consummate 
political  science.  That  he  was  as  insatiable  in  his  ambitious 
schemes  as  he  was  unscrupulous  in  the  means  which  he 
employed  to  advance  them,  is  true:  he  hesitated  as  little  as 
most  politicians  at  corruption  and  perfidy.  But  his  am- 
bition was  not  of  a  vulgar  cast ;  nor  while  the  conquest  of 
the  vast  Persian  empire  was  its  magnificent  project,  does  he 
at  all  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  internal  subjugation  of  the 
Grecian  states,  or  to  have  desired  more  than  the  supreme 
authority  to  lead  their  free  and  enlightened  confederation 
against  the  harbarism  of  the  East.  The  vicious  intempe- 
rance of  his  private  life  will  not  bear  any  comment ;  but  his 
vices,  like  his  accomplishments,  were  those  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  state  of  society  which  produced  them :  his  vir- 
tues were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  superior  to  his  times. 


CoiaofPhmpII. 
Britbh  MuMom.    Actaal  stu. 

PHILIP,  the  only  other  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  that 
name  whose  life  and  reign  merit  some  attention,  ascended 
the  throne  (b.c.  220)  at  an  early  age,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Antigonus  Doson.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Anti- 
gonus  Gronnatas,  and  therefore  lineally  descended  from  the 
first  Antigonus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  family,  in  the  vicissitudes  which  succeeded  the  dis- 
memberment of  that  conqueror^s  empire,  had  finally  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Macedon  and  a  general  ascendency 
over  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Philip  was  an  able  prince,  whose 
character,  both  in  its  political  energies  and  personal  vices, 
was  not  without  some  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
greater  namesake  and  predecessor  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  struggle  hetween 
the  ifitolian  and  Achaean  leagues,  in  which  the  latter  people 
had  been  worsted,  caused  them  to  call  in  his  aid ;  and  in 
the  war  which  followed,  and  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Achsean  confederation,  his  activity  and  military 
skill  were  much  distinguished.  His  successes  soon  disposed 
the  iiBtolians  to  peace,  which  he  as  readily  granted  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  direct  his  sole  attention  to  Italy,  where 
the  disasters  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  War  in- 
spired him  with  the  hope  that,  by  throwing  his  weight  into 
the  Carthaginian  scale,  he  might  finally  acquire  the  prepon- 
derance of  power  for  himself.  With  this  view,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannffi(B.c.  216),  he  formed  with  Hannibal  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
little  vigour,  but  which  ultimately  proved  his  own  ruin; 
for  the  Romans,  after  the  great  crisis  of  their  fate  was  over 
in  Italy,  no  sooner  began  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  with 
Hannibal,  than  they  determined  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Philip  for  his  aggression.  After  some  intervals  of  indeci- 
sive hostility  and  hollow  pacification,  during  which  they 
found  moans  to  deprive  him  of  most  of  his  allies  in  Greece, 
they  declared  war  anew  against  him  on  various  pretexts ; 
and  at  length  he  sustained  from  the  consul  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  at  Cynoscephal»,  in  Tbessalv  (b.c.  197),  a  defeat 
BO  decisive,  as  for  ever  to  break  the  Macedonian  power. 
Philip  however,  after  this  calamity,  obtained  peace  on  terms 
less  severe  than  might  have  been  anticipated :  but  his  proud 
and  restless  spirit  could  ill  brook  the  subjection  to  which  he 
was  reduced;  and  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  covert  preparations  for  a  new  war  with  Rome, 
which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  He  died  (b.c.  179)  just 
before  the  last  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Macedon,  leaving 
his  unworthy  son  Perseus  to  abide  the  struggle  which  was 
to  bereave  hiim  of  his  crown  and  liberty. 


The  original  materials  for  the  life  and  reign  of  the  first 
of  these  two  Philips  are  scattered  through  the  extant  ora- 
tions of  iSschines  and  Demosthenes,  the  compilation  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.  and  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Phocion 
by  Plutarch.  Among  our  modern  historians,  Mitford  has 
given  an  elaborate  though  far  too  favourable  view  of  fati 
actions  and  character.  The  original  authorities  for  the  reign 
of  the  last  Philip  are  Polybius  and  Livy. 

PHILIP,  ST.,  was  the  first  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  a 
town  near  the  sea  of  (Tiberias.  After  his  call  to  the  apos- 
tieship  not  much  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Philip  the  Deacon, 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but  a  little  exa- 
mination will  plainly  show  that  they  were  quite  different 
persons. 

Nicephorus  Callisti  tells  us  that  in  the  distribution  of 
regions  made  by  the  Apostles  for  their  respective  spheres  of 
labour,  St  Philip  had  Syria  and  Upper  Asia  assigned  to 
him,  with  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  that  having  there  made 
numerous  converts,  he  came  into  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
where  he  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  inhabitants 
from  gross  idolatry  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  Christianity, 
on  which  account  he  was  at  length  seized  by  the  authorities, 
imprisoned,  and  scourged,  and  then  martyred  by  being 
hanged  upon  a  pillar,  but  in  what  year  is  not  stated. 

The  Gnostics  attributed  a  book  to  St.  Philip,  which  they 
called  his  Gospel ;  but  no  other  sect  ever  pretended  that 
this  apostle  lefc  any  writings. 

The  feast  of  St  Philip  is  observed  by  the  Eastern  churches 
November  14th,  but  by  the  Western  on  the  1st  of  May 

(Isidore  of  Pelusium  ;  Nicephorus  Callisti ;  Cave,  Lives  qf 
the  Apostles.) 
PHILIP  OF  THESSALONPCA.    [Anthology.] 
PHILIP  was  the  name  of  five  Spanish  sovereigns,  fbur  of 
whom  were  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  one  of  the  Bourbon 
family. 

PHILIP  I.,  king  of  Castile,  sur named  the  Handsome, 'ii-as 
the  son  of  Maximilian  L,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  in  right  of  whom  he  inherited  and  transmitted  to 
his  posterity  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  seventeen  provinces 
of  tlie  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1496  he  married  Joanna,  or 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Isa- 
bella, sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Castile ;  and  in  1 504.  on 
the  death  of  Isabella,  who  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Cas- 
tile to  her  daughter  Jane,  Philip,  as  well  as  his  consort, 
assumed  the  regal  title.    He  was  crowned  at  Burgos  with 
her;  and  in  consequence  of  her  mental  weakness,  exercised 
all  the  functions  of  government  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life,  which  closed  in  the  following  year,  at  the  cariy 
age  of  twenty- eight 

His  queen  Jane  survived  him  for  fifty  years,  in  a  state 
between  insanity  and  fatuity ;  and  her  malady  is  said  to 
have  been  much  aggravated  by  grief  at  his  death,  though 
he  had  never  loved  her.  She  traversed  her  kingdom,  car- 
rying his  dead  body  with  her,  and  causing  it  to  be  un- 
covered at  times  that  she  might  behold  it;  until  she  vras  at 
last  persuaded  to  permit  its  removal  and  interment.  She 
had  by  Philip,  besides  daughters,  two  sons,  both  in  the 
sequel  emperors  of  Germany,  as  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand 
I.,  the  elder  of  whom,  Charles,  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  finally  re-united  the  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Aragon.  But  such  was  the  attachment  of  the 
nation  to  their  insane  queen,  that  throughout  her  long  life 
she  was  always  recognised  as  sovereign  of  Spain  in  con- 
junction with  her  son;  and  their  names  were  mentioned 
together  in  every  formal  act  of  government. 

PHILIP  IL,  kingof  Spain,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1527,  and  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  on  his  father's 
abdication  in  1 556  ;  having  in  the  preceding  year  entered 
on  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  Charles  had 
in  the  same  manner  resigned  to  him.  His  inheritance  also 
included  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Milan  with  other 
Italian  provinces,  and  the  empire  of  the  New  World ;  and  it 
was  a  true  and  expressive  phrase  for  the  extent  of  his  power, 
that '  the  sun  never  set  upon  his  dominions.'  The  reve* 
nues  which  he  drew  from  the  American  mines  and  his 
European  realms  far  exceeded  those  of  any  prince  of  bis 
times,  and  are  declared  to  have  amounted  to  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  ducats  yearly.  His  navy  was  more  numerous  than 
that  of  any  other  power ;  and  his  veteran  armies  were  com- 
posed of  the  best  troops,  led  by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age. 
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As  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  ivhich  fills  a  bng  and  im- 
portant period  in  European  history,  received  its  dark 
colouring  from  his  personal  qualities,  a  slight  preliminary 
sketch  of  his  private  character  will  hest  illustrate  the 
features  of  his  policy  and  the  events  which  it  produced.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  stern  and  morose  temperament ;  and  the 
austerities  of  a  monastic  education,  aggravating  this  consti- 
tutioual  defect,  had  extinguished  in  his  soul  every  joyous 
eoaotion.  As  he  had  also  been  deeply  imbued  from  his 
youth  with  religious  doctrines,  the  very  sincerity  of  his 
belief  acting  upon  a  cold  heart,  a  gloom v  temper,  and  a 
narrow  mind,  was  sufficient  to  render  him  obstinately 
bigoted  and  inexorably  cruel.  In  temporal  affairs,  the 
despotic  principles  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  had 
filled  him  with  extravagant  ideas  of  regal  authority ;  and 
hu&  father's  example  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to  universal 
monarchy.  With  a  superstitious  creed  he  therefore  min- 
gled the  most  unbounded  schemes  of  worldly  ambition ;  and 
perhaps  conscientiously  believing  that  with  his  own  projects 
of  dominion  he  was  promoting  at  the  same  time  the  glory 
of  God,  be  pursued  without  remorse  the  most  inhuman 
<$ourse  of  religious  persecution  and  civil  tyranny. 

Philip  has  therefore  truly  been  represented  as  a  monster 
of  bigotry  and  cruelty ;  but  it  appears  ui^ust  to  add  to  these 
revolting  qualities,  as  some  writers  have  done,  the  reproach 
of  hypocrisy.    Schiller,  who  has  deeply  studied  his  cha- 
racter with  philosophic  scrutiny,  and  wnose  feelings  are  any- 
thing but  favourable  to  him,  yet  concludes,  with  more  can- 
dour and  acuteness  {Abfall  der  Niederlande),  that  he  was  a 
better  man  than  his  father :   since  Charles  V.  was  a  perse- 
cutor only  from  policy,  but  Philip  from  conviction.    Charles 
made  religion  subservient  to  his  views  of  temporal  aggran- 
disement ;  Philip  often  sacrificed  his  true  pohtical  interests 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  service  of  religion.   The  em- 
peror held  the  pope  a  prisoner,  while  he  burnt  others  for 
denying  his  supremacy :  his  son  engaged  only  with  deep 
reluctance  in  a  legitimate  war  a^inst  pope  Paul  IV. ;  and 
in  order  to  purchase  a  reconciliation  with  that  arrogant  pon- 
tiff, be  abandoned  the  fruit  of  victory  like  a  repentant  cri- 
minal. The  indulgence  of  sensual  passion  has  been  adduced 
as  another  proof,  no  less  than  his  cruelty,  of  the  hyprocrisy 
of  Philip's  religious  pretensions:  but  the  occasional  licence 
of  bis  private  life  in  this  respect  was  one  of  those  inconsis- 
tencies which  have  sullied  purer  minds.    There  seems  in- 
deed no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Philip's  faith  ;  it  is 
more  ration^  and  useful  to  observe  the  fatal  perversion  of 
principle,  by  which  the  infliction  of  torture  and  death  is 
imagined  to  be  an  exercise  of  virtue,  a  rehgious  duty,  and 
an  acceptable  offering  to  the  God  of  mercy. 

The  maxTiBoe  of  Philip  II.  with  Mary,  queen  of  England, 
which  had  taken  place  in  1554,  enabled  him,  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  to  engage  his  consort's 
kingdom  with  his  own,  in  1557,  in  a  war  against  France. 
The  only  memorable  event  of  this  contest  was  the  victory  of 
St.  Quentin,  gained  by  his  troops.  He  was  not  himself 
present  at  the  battle :  but  at  the  subsequent  assault  of  the 
town  be  showed  himself  in  armour  to  encourage  the  sol- 
diery, though  without  sharing  their  danger;  and  it  was 
observed  that  this  was  the  first  and  last  time  in  which  he 
wore  a  military  dress  or  appeared  on  the  field.  The  war 
was  concluded  in  1 559,  by  the  peace  of  Gateau  Cambresis, 
upon  terms  advantageous  for  Philip.  He  had  meanwhile, 
by  the  death  of  Marv,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  cold  and 
unkind  husband,  lost  his  connection  with  England.  Leaving 
his  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  government  of 
bis  natural  sister  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  Philip  sailed 
for  Spain,  which  he  never  quitted  asain ;  and  his  arrival  in 
that  kingdom  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sanguinary 
persecution,  through  which  he  succeeded  in  crushmg  the 
germs  of  the  Reformation  in  the  peninsula.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  an  eaUo-de^/e,  or  public  act  of  faith,  at  which  forty 
unhappy  persons  were  led  to  the  stake  by  the  Inauisition. 
When  passing  him,  one  of  the  victims  in  this  dreadful  pro- 
cession appealed  to  him  with  loud  cries  of  mercy :  *  Perish 
thou  and  all  like  thee  !*  was  his  merciless  reply.  *  If 
my  own  sou  were  a  heretic,  I  would  deliver  him   to  the 

flames*' 

It  was  amidst  such  scenes  that  he  accomplished  a  vow 
made  to  heaven  and  to  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  day  of  which 
saint  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  had  been  gained,  to  testify 
his  gratitude  for  that  victory.  At  the  village  of  Escurial, 
near  Madrid,  he  built  a  superb  palace,  to  which,  in  honour 
uf  the  saint  and  of  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom,  he 


gave  the  form  of  a  gridiron.  At  the  same  period  he  tranft- 
ferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Toledo,  the  aatient 
capital  of  Castile,  to  Madrid,  which  latter  city  thenceforth 
became  the  metropolis  of  Spain.  In  the  south  of  that  king- 
dom, his  persecution  goaded  to  revolt  the  Moorish  popula- 
tion, who  had  compounded  for  the  quiet  possession  of  their 
native  seats  by  a  pretended  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and 
after  a  furious  contest,  embittered  by  religious  hatred  and 
marked  by  horri4  atrocities  on  both  sides,  a  portion  of  the 
Moors  were  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Africa,  and  the  remain- 
der (A.D.  1571)  reduced  to  submission. 

Meanwhile  Philip  diligently  appUed  himself  to.the  extir- 
pation of  heresy  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  In  his  Italian 
possessions,  both  of  Milan  and  Naples,  fire  and  the  sword 
were  successfully  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  the  same  view,  first  provoked  a  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion (A.D.  1566),  which,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
long  reign,  exhausted  his  immense  resources  of  men  and 
money,  and  after  the  frightful  devastation  of  those  fertile 
and  flourishing  provinces,  for  ever  tore  seven  of  them  from 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  When  Philip  found  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Margaret  of  Parma  wanted  strength  to  Enforce  his 
religious  edicts  in  the  Netherlands,  he  replaced  her  by  the 
ferocious  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva. 
The  character  of  this  man's  administration  maybe  estimated 
by  his  sanguinary  boast,  that  in  less  than  six  years  he  had 
consigned  18,000  heretics  to  the  stake  and  the  scaffold, 
before  his  master  was  compelled,  by  the  failure  of  his  cruel 
measures,  to  recal  him.  The  milder  government  of  his 
successor  Requesens;  the  warlike  renown,  the  energies, 
and  the  artifice  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  brother  of 
Philip  (who  had  gained  for  him  (he  great  naval  victory  of 
Lepanto  over  the  Turks  in  1571)  ;  and  the  military  genius 
of  Alessandro  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  the  ablest  general  of 
his  times ; — were  all  in  succession  equally  ineffectual  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  William  the  Silent, 
prince  of  Orange,  whose  deep  enmity  Phihp  had  provoked, 
proved  the  most  dangerous  of  bis  insurgent  subjects  ,*  and 
under  that  prince  and  his  son  Maurice,  they  successfully 
prosecuted  a  struggle,  of  which  the  principal  events  are 
related  under  another  head.    [Nassau,  House  of.] 

While  the  bigoted  tyranny  of  Philip  was  thus  dissevering 
seven  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  his  dominions,  he 
unexpectedly  acquired  possession  of  another  kingdom. 
On  the  death  of  Henry,  kine  of  Portugal,  withcrut  issue, 
Philip  as  his  nephew  asserted  bis  title  to  the  succession ; 
and  bis  power  easily  enabling  him  to  prevail  against  his 
feeble  competitor,  lion  Antonio  de  Crato,  his  troops,  under 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  entered  Lisbon,  and  in  two  months  (a.d. 
1580)  annexed  the  Portuguese  crown  and  colonial  depend- 
encies for  sixty  years  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  acQuisition  seemed  but  a  step  to  the  universal  domi- 
nion at  wnich  Philip  aimed;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
double  ambition  of  extending  his  sway  and  extirpating  the 
Protestant  faith,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
designs  for  subjugating  both  France  and  England.  In  the 
former  country,  after  secretly  allying  himself  with  the 
queen  mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the  Romish  party, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots,  he  subseouently  and 
openly  supported  the  Catholic  league,  under  tne  Guises, 
against  Henri  IV. ;  and  it  was  not  until  that  sovereign,  by 
changing  his  religion,  completed  his  victories  over  the 
league,  that  the  subtle  tyrant  of  Spain  abandoned  his  hopes 
of  reducing  France  to  subjection.    His  project  for  the  con- 

Suest  of  England  was  more  avowedly  proclaimed,  and  more 
isgracefully  defeated.  But  it  is  needless  in  this  place  to 
repeat  the  narrative,  so  glorious  in  our  annals,  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  magnificent  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels  of  war,  which,  under  the  presumptuous  title  of  the 
Invincible  Armada,  Philip  had  equipped  for  the  reduction  of 
this  island  (a.d.  1588).  The  manner  in  which  he  received 
the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the  annihilation  of  his  fondest 
hopes  by  the  shipwreck  as  well  as  the  defeat  of  his  navy, 
displayed  some  greatness  of  mind  as  well  as  religious  resig- 
nation :  •  I  sent  my  fleet,'  said  he,  *  to  combat  with  the 
English,  but  not  with  the  elemente:  God's  will  be  done !' 

The  close  of  Philip's  reign  and  life  must  have  been  em- 
bittered by  the  failure  of  all  his  plans  of  ambition  and  in- 
tolerance. The  contest  in  the  Low  Countries  was  daily  be- 
coming so  adverse  to  the  Spanish  arms,  that  one  of  his  last 
acts  was  an  abdication  of  his  title  over  the  whole  of  those  pro- 
vinces in  favour  of  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  consort  the 
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Archduke  Albert  His  haughty  spirit  was  reduced  to  sub- 
mit to  this  measure,  as  the  only  remaining  expedient  for 
Sreventing  the  total  alienation  of  the  Neiherlanc^  from  his 
puse.  England  and  France  also  had  escaped  from  his 
toils ;  and  the  peace  of  Vervins,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
eonolude  with  Henri  IV.,  left  that  sovereign  securely  esta- 
blished on  the  French  throne.  Philip  died  in  the  same 
year  (a.d.  1598),  at  the  age  of  seven ty>two,  after  protracted 
and  excruciating  suflTering,  under  a  complication  of  dread- 
ful maladies,  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  fortitude  and 
resignation. 

Philip  II.  was  four  times  married.  The  queen  of  Eng- 
land, by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  was  his  second  wife.  His 
first  was  his  cousin,  Mary  of  Portugal ;  and  by  her  he  had 
one  son,  Don  Carlos,  whose  fate  has  deepened  the  sombre 
aspect  of  his  reign.  That  young  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  haughty  and  violent  temper,  was  exasperated 
by  his  father's  refusal  tu  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  kingdom,  though  he  had  never  shown  any 
capacity  for  public  afifairs.  After  giving  many  proofs  of  a 
discontented  and  disordered  mind,  he  was,  on  an  accusation 
of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Flemish 
insurgents,  arrested  in  his  bed  by  Philip  himself,  at  mid- 
night on  the  18th  of  January,  1568,  and  committed  to  a 
prison,  where  in  a  few  months  he  terminated  his  miserable 
existence,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and  not  without 
the  horrid  suspicion  that  his  death  had  been  hastened, 
through  poison  or  other  means,  by  his  father's  command. 
But  the  authentic  version,  which  we  have  related,  of  this 
mysterious  and  tragical  af^iv  has  been  variously  discoloured 
by  calumny  and  fiction.  Writers,  who  believed  or  feigned 
Philip  capable  of  anv  atrocitv,  have  asserted  without  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  son ;  and 
upon  this  foundation  has  the  superstructure  been  formed 
fbr  a  romantic  tale  of  a  mutual  and  criminal  passion  be- 
tween Don  Carlos  and  his  father's  third  wife,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  France,  who  had  originally  been  betrothed  to 
himself,  and  whose  life,  which  closed  quickly  afterwards,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  jealous  vengeance  of 
her  husband.  For  this  charge  against  all  the  parties,  there 
seems  however  to  have  been  no  foundation.  By  EHzabelh, 
Philip  had  two  daughters,  who,  together  with  his  son  and 
successor  by  his  fourth  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  were  the  only  legitimate  issue  which  he 
left.  In  the  midst  of  his  persecuting  zeal,  he  had  given  one 
purer  proof  of  his  regard  for  religion  ;  and  sacred  literature 
owes  an  obligation  to  his  memory  for  the  publication  of  the 
beautiful  Polyglot  Bible  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1569-72,  in  8  volumes,  folio. 

PHILIP  III.  was  a  prince,  in  everything  except  the 
bigotry  of  his  faith,  of  a  character  most  opposite  to  that  of 
his  father.  Gentle,  humane,  and  unconquerably  indolent, 
he  surrendered  himself  and  the  whole  management  of  his 
affairs,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  the 
guidance  of  his  ftivourite,  the  marquis  of  Denia,  who  had 
been  his  chief  equerry,  and  whom  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Lerma.  This  nobleman,  who  governed  Spain  as 
prime  minister  with  unbounded  power  for  twenty  vears,  was 
a  personage  of  dignified  mien  and  of  a  mild  ana  beneficent 
disposition  ;  but  as  a  statesman,  though  he  wanted  neither 
prudence  nor  firmness  of  spirit,  he  was  otherwise  of  only 
moderate  capacity,  and  he  rendered  his  administration  inju- 
rious to  the  state  by  his  love  of  pomp  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture, and  the  consequent  derangement  of  the  national 
finances.  He  was  supplanted  at  last  in  the  affections  of  his 
feeble  master  (a.d.  1618)  by  his  own  ungrateful  son,  the 
duke  of  Uzeda,  under  whom  the  kingdom  was  not  better 
governed ;  and  the  aged  Lerma  was  solaced  by  the  pope  in 
his  unmerited  disgrace  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  he  had 
used  the  foresight  to  solicit  a  little  before  his  fall,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  persecution  of  his  enemies. 

The  principal  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.  were  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  ces- 
sion by  Philip  II.  of  the  general  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Netherlands  to  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  husband  the 
archduke  Albert,  which  was  ratified  by  Philip  III.  imme- 
diately after  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  war  in  those  pro- 
vinces continued  with  unabated  fury,  and  with  indifferent 
success  to  the  Spanish  arms,  until  the  year  1609  ;  when  the 
exhaustion  of  the  immense  revenues  of  the  monarchy  com- 
pelled the  duke  of  Lerma  to  conclude  in  his  master's  name 


a  truce  for  twelve  years  with  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
by  which  the  king  of  Spain  acknowledged  them  for  free 
and  independent  states.  In  the  same  year,  under  the  plea 
that  the  remains  of  the  Moorish  population  in  Spain,  not- 
withstanding their  pretended  conversion  to  Christianity, 
continued  in  their  hearts  to  be  obstinate  infidels,  and  to 
hold  treasonable  correspondence  with  their  African  brethren, 
a  royal  edict  was  issued,  commanding  all  the  Moors  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  to  quit  the  Spanish  dominions ;  and 
soon  after  a  decree,  extending  this  sentence  of  banishment 
to  all  the  Moors  in  the  peninsula,  completed  (a.d.  1610)  the 
fatal  measure,  from  which  Spain  has  never  recovered.  On 
the  impulse  of  a  blind  superstition,  and  contrary  to  every 
dictate  of  wise  policy,  above  a  million  of  the  most  industrioas 
subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  driven  into  exile ;  and 
the  most  flourishing  provinces  were  depopulated  by  their 
removal  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Barbary.    [Moriscobs.] 

After  these  events  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  languished, 
rather  than  found  refireshment,  in  peace,  which  was  inter- 
rupted but  slightly,  by  the  commotions  of  Uie  times  in 
Italy  and  Oermany,  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Philip.  That  prince  terminated  his  existence  by  a  fever  in 
the  year  1621,  at  the  age  of  fortv-three  years.  By  his  queen. 
Margaret  of  Austria,  he  left  three  sons :  Philip,  who  suo- 
ceeded  him ;  Charles,  who  died  in  1632 ;  and  Ferdinand,  for 
whom,  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years,  he  obtained  from  the 
pope  a  cardinal^  hat,  with  a  dispensation  to  hold  by  proxj 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
these  ecclesiastical  dignities,  is  known  in  history  under  the 
title  of  the  cardinal-infant.  Of  his  daughters,  the  elde^ 
Anne,  married  Louis  XIH,  of  Franoe;  and  the  second 
Maria  Anne,  after  having  been  contracted  to  Charles  I.  of 
England,  when  prince  of  Wales,  was  finallv  married  to  the 
king  of  Hungary,  who  subsequently  ascenaed  the  Imperial 
throne  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  III. 

PHILIP  IV.  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  u- 
cended  the  throne ;  and,  like  his  father,  after  he  had  be- 
come the  sovereign  of  his  people,  he  remained  the  subjeet 
of  a  favourite.    This  was  the  famous  count-duke  Olivarei, 
by  which  peculiar  title  he  chose  to  be  styled,  a  man  of  self- 
sufficient  confidence  and  Inordinate  ambition,  who  affecting 
to  condemn  the  supine  inactivity  of  the  last  reign,  and  to 
pursue  a  more  vigorous  course  of  poliev.  concluded  for  his 
sovereign  with  the  emperor  a  strict  family  league  for  the  ag- 
grandisement of  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  means  proposed  fi}r  this  object  were  the  renewal  of  tba 
war  in  the  Low  Countries  at  tne  expiration  of  the  twelve 
vears*  truce,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Spanish  power 
both  in  these  provinces  and  in  Italy ;  while  in  Germany  the 
Imperial  authority  should  be  secured  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  Protestants.    It  was  hoped  that  Franoe,  torn  by  reli- 
gious wars,  could  offer  no  resistance  to  these  designs ;  and 
England  was  to  be  amused  with  that  matrimonial  treaty 
which  produced  the  strange  journey  of  Prince  Charles,  at- 
tended by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  woo  the  infanta 
Maria  Anne  at  Madrid. 

These  intrigues  were  among  the  preludes  to  the  long  and 
sanguinary  wars  which  were  only  terminated  in  Germany 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  which  continued  between 
Spain  and  France  above  ten  years  later,  until  the  treaty  ot 
the  Pyrenees.  In  the  Netherlands,  during  the  life  of  the 
renownefl  Spinola,  the  Spanish  arms  long  maintained  an 
ascendant:  but  in  the  maritime  war  which  extended  to  the 
New  World,  the  Dutch  fleets  were  everywhere  victorious 
over  those  of  Spain ;  and  the  policy  of  Olivarez  drew  upon 
his  country  the  temporary  assaults  of  England  as  well  as 
the  more  lasting  hostilities  of  Prance.  Directed  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Richelieu,  the  energies  of  that  monarchy  were  ably 
and  successfully  applied  to  humble  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Austria ;  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  foreign  dominion, 
which  Olivarez  had  built  up,  crumbled  one  after  another  to 
the  ground. 

Meanwhile  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  pro- 
voked by  the  imprudent  measures  of  that  minister,  and  the 
revolt  of  Portugal  (a.d.  1640),  were  added  to  the  distresses 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Olivarez  announced  this  last 
event  to  his  master  as  a  subject  of  congratulation  :  *  Sire, 
the  duke  of  Braganza  has  had  the  madness  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal.  His  imprudence 
will  bring  a  confiscation  of  twelve  millions  into  your  trea- 
surv.'  Portugal  was  irrevocably  lost  by  mismanagement 
and  defeat  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  but  Catalonia,  after  a 
desperate  struggle  of  many  years,  was  finally  reduced  lo 
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obedience.  Olivarez,  whom  Philip  IV.  was  himaelf  at  last 
compelled  to  recognise  as  the  cause  of  these  multiplied  dis- 
asterti,  was  disgraced  in  1647,  and  was  succeeded  as  prime 
minister  by  lus  nephew  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  who  however 
was  neither  attached  to  him  nor  disposed  to  imitate  his 
measures. 

In  the  following  year  (a.d.  1648)  was  concluded  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which  Philip  IV.,  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  finally  and  formally  renounced  all  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  war 
with  France,  which  still  continued  for  eleven  years,  and  the 
reverses  of  which  were  increased  by  the  league  of  England, 
under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  with  France,  was  little 
else  than  one  long  train  of  loss  and  disgrace  to  Spain  ;  and 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (a.d.  1669),  which  closed  the 
struggle,  was  only  obtained  by  territorial  sacrifices. 

This  treaty  was  also  distinguished  by  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  to  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  an  event  which,  despite  of  the  solemn  renuncia- 
tion of  the  French  king,  was  destined  to  convey  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  After  this  pacification 
Philip  continued  his  vain  efforts  to  recover  the  crown  of 
Portugal  for  some  years;  and  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1665,  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  through  grief  at  the 
continued  defeat  of  his  troops  bv  the  Portuguese.  He  was 
a  prince  of  some  talents,  and  of  upright  intentions :  but  a 
propensity  to  pleasure,  which  Olivares  had  artfuUv  enoou- 
raged«  immersed  him  in  indolence ;  and  these  habits  ener- 
vated his  understanding  and  rendered  him  incapable  of 
applying  to  business.  He  left  one  son,  who  succeeded  him 
under  the  title  of  Charles  II.,  and  died  childless ;  and  two 
daughters.  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Mar- 
garet Theresa,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

PHILIP  v.,  king  of  Spain,  was  great-grandson  of 
Philip  IV.,  through  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  second  son  of  the  dauphin. 
He  was  bom  in  1683,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou 
in  his  inf^y,  and  was  called  by  the  last  testament  of 
Charles  U.  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  the 
the  year  1700.  The  circumstances  which  attended  this 
ialieritaiice,and  produced  the  memorable  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  belong  more  appropriately  to  the  reign  of  his 
grandfather  [Louis  XIV.] ;  and  it  will  suffice  in  this  place 
to  sketch  the  principal  events  of  his  life  after  his  recognition 
as  king  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (a..d.  1713).  He 
had  married,  two  years  before,  Maria  Louisa,  a  princess  of 
Savoy,  to  whom  he  became  so  tenderly  attached  that  on  her 
death  (aj>.  1714)  he  abandoned  for  a  time  all  care  of  busi- 
ness, and  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  cele- 
brated princess  Des  Ursins,  a  French  woman  of  spirit  and 
intelligence,  the  fkvourite  of  the  deceased  queen,  who  had 
accompanied  her  into  Spain  from  Italv,  and  retained  equal 
influence  after  her  death  on  the  mind  of  Philip.  He  de* 
sired  to  follow  her  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  second  consort, 
and  she  was  induced  by  Alberoni,  an  Italian  priest,  to  select 
for  his  queen  Elisabeth  Famese,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Parma.  But  the  new  oueen  proved  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  that  which  Alberoni  had  artfully  ascribed  to 
her ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  pliant  temper  and  feeble 
mind  which  the  princess  Des  Ursins  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect and  reckoned  upon  governing,  her  first  act  was  to  cause 
the  astonished  fkvourite  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Alberoni  succeeded  immediately  to  the  influence  of  the 
discarded  princess;  was  shortly  appointed  prime  minister; 
and  soon  obtained  from  the  pope  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
This  man«  in  whose  mind  there  was  much  that  was  uncom- 
mon,  and  something  of  grandeur,  had  conceived  the  design 
of  restoring  Spain  to  her  rank  and  power  among  nations. 
He  began  by  the  attempt  to  recover  for  her  the  Italian  pro* 
vinees,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht :  but 
this,  though  only  a  part  of  the  vast  schemes  which  he  had 
formed,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  leading  powers  of  Europe ; 
and  it  produced  the  Quadruple  alliance  of  England,  France, 
the  Empire,  and  Holland  (A.n.  1718),  which  Spain  was  un- 
able to  withstand.  Philip  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
allies  by  disgracing  and  banishing  Alberoni*  under  the  pru- 
dence and  vigour  of  whose  brief  domestic  administration  agri- 
culture and  commerce  had  already  begun  to  revive  in  Spain. 
A  few  years  later,  Philip,  who,  though  not  without  some 
talents,  was  of  a  weak  ana  melancholy  disposition!  abdicated 
his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis  (a.b.  1724),  and  retired 
with  his  queen  to  a  religious  seclusion  at  St.  Ildefonso.  But 
on  the  death  of  Louis,  who,  in  a  few  months  after  his  acces- 


sion, fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  Philip  found  himself 
compelled  to  resume  the  toils  of  government. 

The  period  of  his  second  reign,  which  was  protracted  for 
twenty-two  years  after  his  son's  death,  was  occupied  chiefly 
in  obtaining  possessions  in  Italy  for  his  two  sons  by  his 
ambitious  queen  Elizabeth  Farnese,  both  of  whom  she  suc- 
ceeded in  edtabUshing  in  that  country,  Don  Carlos  as  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Don  Philip  as  duke  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  In  other  respects  the  transactions  of  this  long 
reign  present  nothing  remarkable  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  general  history  of  Europe  rather  than  to  that  of  Spain ; 
and  rhilip  died  in  1 746,  leaving  an  only  surviving  son  by 
his  first  wife,  who  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.,  and  a  numerous  family  by  his  second  queen,  one 
of  whom,  Don  Carlos,  afterwards  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne  as  Charles  III. 

(For  these  reigns  of  the  five  Philips  of  Spain  we  have  con- 
sulted VAri  de  verifier  les  Dates ;  the  Universal  History 
(vols.xvii.,xviii.);  Schiller.  Geschichte  des  Avails  der  Nie- 
derlande ;  WaUon,  History  qf  the  Reigns  qf  Philip  //.  and 
Philip  IIL  ;  Coxe,  Memotrs  qf  the  Kings  qf  Spain  of  the 
House  qf  Bourbon,  &c.) 

PHILIP  OF  ORLEANS,  Regent.   [Orlkans,  House 

OF.] 

PHILIPPE  I.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Henri  I.,  and 
third  both  in  descent  and  succession  from  Hugues  Capet, 
founder  of  the  third  dynasty  of  France,  was  born  a.d.  1053, 
and  succeeded  his  father  a.o.  1060.  His  mother  was  Anne 
of  Russia,  daughter  of  the  Csar  Jaroslaf  I.  On  his  death- 
bed, Henri  committed  the  care  of  the  child  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  to  his  brother-in-law,  Bau- 
douin  or  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  Baudouin  did  little 
more  till  the  time  of  his  death  (aj>.  1067)  than  occasionally 
visit  his  ward,  who  was  brought  up  sometimes  at  Paris, 
sometimes  at  one  or  other  of  the  royal  castles.  The  death 
of  Baudouin  removed  from  Philipne  the  restraint  which  his 
station  and  inexperience  requirea,  and  he  plunged  into  a 
series  of  excesses  of  the  most  disgraceful  character.  The 
means  of  indulgence  were  suppli^  from  various  sources, 
especially  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  digni- 
ties, which  subsequently  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the 
church,  but  although  he  had  not  sufficient  energy  vigors 
ously  to  struggle  against  the  growing  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
domination,  his  necessities  and  his  profligacy  prevented  his 
entire  submission  to  the  claims  of  the  popes,  who  desired  to 
engross  to  themselves  all  the  higher  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. Philippe  was  engaged,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Baudouin,  in  a  war  with  Robert  le  Prison,  or  the  Frisian, 
who  bad  usurped  the  county  of  Flanders  from  his  nephew 
Arnolphe,  the  grandson  of  Baudouin.  The  hasty  and  inade- 
quate force  assembled  by  Philippe  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  Robert  near  Cassel:  the  young  Count  Arnolphe  was  killed, 
and  the  king  only  saved  himself  by  a  hasty  and  inglorious 
flight  (A.D.  1071).  In  a  second  attempt  to  subdue  Robert, 
Philippe  met  with  no  better  success.  He  then  made  peace 
with  him,  and  married  Bertha  of  Holland,  his  step-daughter. 

From  1075  to  108 7«  Philippe  was  engaged  in  occasional 
hostilities  with  Ouillaume,  or  William,  duke  of  Normandie, 
and  king  of  England,  which  kingdom  he  had  acquired  by 
conquest  (in  1066)  during  Philippe's  minority.  But  the  war 
was  languidly  conducted,  on  the  part  of  Philippe  from  in- 
dolence, and  on  that  of  William  from  full  occupation  in 
other  quarters,  and  perhsms  from  the  feudal  sentiment  of 
respect  for  bis  suzerain.  Philippe  however  encouraged  the 
discontented  vassals  and  rebellious  children  of  William; 
and  the  contest  did  not  finally  terminate  until  the  death  of 
the  Conqueror  (a.d.  1087).  He  had  become  excessively  cor- 
pulent, and  a  coarse  jest  of  Philippe,  who  inquired  *  when 
he  would  be  put  to  bed,*  excited  his  indignation.  'When  I 
go  to  be  churched  at  St.  G^nevidve,  I  will  offer  a  hundred 
thousand  tapers,*  was  the  reply  of  the  angry  veteran.  He 
entered  the  territory  of  Vexin,  and  stormed  Mantes ;  but  a 
hurt  which  he  received  by  his  horse  falling  proved  mortal, 
and  relieved  Philippe  from  his  hostility. 

The  year  1092  was  marked  by  the  most  important  inci- 
dent of  Philippe's  life.  He  had  become  weary  of  his  wife 
Bertha,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  and  had  confined  her 
in  the  casile  of  Montreuil,  which  had  been  settled  on  her  by 
way  of  dower.  He  now  married  Bertrade,  wife  of  Foulquea 
le  Rechin,  count  of  Anjou,  who,  dreading  her  hu:tband*8 
inconstancy,  forsook  him  and  took  refuge  with  Philippe. 
This  marriage  was  so  glaringly  inconsistent,  not  ouly  with 
good  morals  and  decency,  but  with  ecclesiastical  law«  that 
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it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  hishop  could  be  procured  to 
solemnise  the  union.  It  involved  Philippe  in  two  wars,  one 
with  Robert  le  Prison,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  re- 
pudiated Bertha;  and  another  with  Foulques  of  Anjou, 
who  sought  to  recover  Bertrade.  The  church  also  took 
up  the  matter,  and  Philippe  was  daily  attacked  with  re- 
monstrances, censures,  and  threats  of  excommunication. 
In  return  he  threatened  the  bishops,  and  even  subjected 
one  of  them  to  a  short  imprisonment  Philippe  had  ob- 
stinacy enough  to  retain  Bertrade,  but  not  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  silence  the  bishops.  Some  of 
them  indeed  embraced  his  cause,  after  the  death  of  his 
injured  wife  Bertha  (a.d.  1094),  and,  in  a  council  held  at 
Reims,  showed  a  disposition  to  attack  the  bishop  of  Chartres, 
his  sturdiest  opponent.  But  the  majority  of  the  French 
bishops,  in  a  national  council  at  Autun,  excommunicated 
both  Philippe  and  Bertrade  (aj).  1094).  The  pope,  Urban 
IL,  despising  his  weakness,  thought  it  not  necessary  to  pur- 
sue him  to  extremity,  and  the  sentence  was  only  so  far  en- 
forced as  to  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  wearing  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  public  worship 
in  the  place  where  he  was.  He  retained  the  exercise  of  such 
power  as  he  possessed,  and  was  allowed  to  perform  his  de- 
votions in  his  private  chapel. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Philippe,  being  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
William  II.,  the  Red,  who  then  held  Normandie,  associated 
with  himself  in  the  honours  and  powers  of  royalty  his  son 
Louis  VI.,  then  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  after- 
wards known  as  Louis  le  Gros.  The  activity  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  prince  gradually  raised  the  royal  power  from  the 
contempt  into  which  it  had  fidlen,  but  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  sten-mother  Bertrade.  The  court  was  divided ;  Louis 
is  chargea  with  seeking  a  pretext  to  have  Bertrade  mur- 
dered, and  Bertrade  practisea  on  his  life  by  poison.  Neither 
the  divisions  of  his  fomily  nor  the  power  of  the  church  could 
prevail  on  Philippe  really  to  put  away  Bertrade,  or  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  title  of  queen.  A  declaration  of  penitence, 
an  engagement  no  longer  to  regard  her  or  live  with  her  as 
a  wife,  which  engagement  he  aAerwards  openly  violated, 
were  accepted  by  nie  church,  and  the  excommunication  was 
taken  off  (aj>.  1104).  Bertrade  afterwards  succeeded  iu  re- 
conciling both  herself  and  Philippe  with  her  former  husband, 
Foulques  le  Rechin,  and  the  degrading  intercourse  of  the 
two  husbands  of  this  infamous  woman  is  described  by  Sis- 
mondi  alter  Orderic  Vitalis.  The  remaining  years  of 
Philippe  were  marked  by  little  except  the  intrigues  of  Ber- 
trade for  the  advancement  of  her  children  by  both  mar- 
riages. In  1106,  Constance,  daughter  of  Philippe  by  his 
first  wife,  married  Boemond,  or  Bohemond,  the  Norman, 
prince  of  Antioch,  who  had  come  to  France  in  discharge  of 
a  vow,  and  to  raise  recruits  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Philippe  died  at  Melun,  of  premature  old  age,  the  result 
of  his  intemperance,  a.d.  1108,  having  nearly  completed  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis 
VI.  His  worthless  character,  combined  with  the  low  state 
of  the  regal  power,  rendered  him  a  spectator  rather  than  an 
actor  in  the  events  of  his  reign.  France  possessed  at  this 
time  little  national  unity,  and  the  history  of  the  time  is  the 
history  of  the  great  nobles  and  of  the  provinces,  rather  than 
the  history  of  the  king  or  the  kingdom.  From  the  time  of 
Philippe  the  royal  power  revive£  The  activity  of  Louis 
had  given  an  impulse  to  it  even  in  his  father's  time,  and  his 
activity  and  that  of  his  immediate  successors  gave  perma- 
nence to  the  movement 

PHILIPPE  IL.  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  AU- 
GUSTE  (a  name  which  he  is  thought  to  have  derived  from 
being  born  in  the  month  of  August),  was  the  son  of  Louis 
VIL,  surnamed  Le  Jeune,  or  the  Young,  and  Alix,  daughter 
of  Thibaut  le  Grand,  count  of  Champagne,  his  third  wife.  He 
was  born  a.d.  1165,  and  was  crowned  at  Reims,  when  little 
more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  upon 
whose  death,  in  the  following  year  (a.d.  1180),  he  came  to 
the  throne.  He  had  however  exercised  the  sovereign  power 
firom  his  first  coronation,  his  &ther  being  disabled  by  palsy, 
and  one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  a  general  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  whom,  when  assembled  m  their  synagogues  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  caused  to  be  surrounded  by  soldiers,  dragged 
to  prison,  and  despoiled  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was 
found  on  them.  He  also  published  an  edict,  by  which  all 
debts  due  to  them  were  to  be  annulled  on  condition  that  the 
debtor  should  pay  to  the  royal  treasury  a  fifth  part  of  the 
amount  due.    Other  acts  of  persecution  followed,  and  in 


1181,  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  dispose  of  all  their  move- 
able property  and  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever ;  all  their  re&l 
property  was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  thdir  synagogues 
were  ordered  to  be  converted  into  Christian  churches.  The 
intercession  both  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  for  whose  good 
oflices  they  paid  large  sums,  was  in  vain ;  and  after  experi- 
encing a  heavy  loss  from  Uie  enforced  sale  of  their  elTecis, 
they  were  expelled  from  all  the  domains  of  the  crown. 
The  great  vassals  of  the  crown  were  in  no  hurry  to  repeat 
the  royal  edict,  and  in  the  county  of  Toulouse  especially  the 
Jews  remained  undisturbed.  Other  acts  of  persecution  fol- 
lowed, and  the  king  is  recorded '  not  to  have  allowed  to  bve 
in  all  his  kingdom  a  single  individual  who  ventured  to  gain- 
say the  laws  of  the  church,  or  to  depart  from  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  deny  the  sacraments.' 

The  pride  and  ambition  of  Philippe  led  him,  even  before 
his  father's  death,  to  embroil  himself  with  the  queen  his 
mother  and  her  four  brothers,  the  counts  of  Blois,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Sancerre,  and  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  bad 
taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Louis  VII.  to  govern 
France  in  his  name,  and  who  concluded  that  it  belonged  to 
them  to  direct  the  administration  of  a  minor  king.  The 
good  offices  of  Henry  II.  of  England  arranged  the  dis- 
pute. Philippe  married,  before  his  Other's  death,  Isabelle, 
niece  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  his  godfkther ;  and  was, 
with  her,  crowned  a  second  time  at  St.  Denis,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  This  marriage  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
dispute  with  his  mother  and  uncles.  He  soon  alienated 
the  count  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  who  united  to  oppose  his  rising  power; 
but  the  good  offices  of  Henry  of  England  again  restored 
quiet  (A.D.  1 182).  It  was  a  little  after  this  that  he  caused 
some  of  the, streets  of  Paris  to  be  paved.  [Paris.]  After 
an  interval  of  three  years  (aj).  1185),  war  between  ^Philippe 
and  the  count  of  Flanders  again  broke  out,  and  ended,  after 
a  short  campaign,  by  a  peace  which  added  to  the  territory 
and  resources  of  the  king.  A  struggle  with  the  duke  of 
Bourgogne  (A.D.  1186)  also  terminated  favourably  for  the 
king.  Hostilities  with  Henry  II.  of  England  followed,  and 
were  attended  with  success ;  and  that  powerftil  monarcii, 
broken-hearted  at  seeing  his  own  sons  m  league  with  his 
enemy,  died  at  Chinon  (a.d.  1189). 

In  A.i>.  1188  Philippe  had  taken  the  cross.  In  1190  the 
combined  forces  of  Philippe  and  Richard  I.  of  England  ren- 
dezvoused at  Vezelay,  not  far  from  Auxerre ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year  they  embarked,  Philippe  at  Gknoa,  and 
Richard  at  Marseille.  They  met  and  wintered  at  Messina 
in  Sicily,  and  in  1191  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land;  but 
before  long,  Philippe,  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  RichaM 
as  a  warrior,  made  ill  health  an  excuse  for  returning  ti> 
France,  and  reached  Paris  in  December,  1191.  He  had 
left  his  mother  Alix,  and  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Reims» 
regents  of  his  kingdom.  The  incidents  of  the  crusade  had 
made  Philippe  and  Richard  rivals;  and  the  former,  on  his 
return,  commenced  his  attack  on  the  other,  at  first  by  in- 
trigues, and  afterwards  by  force.  He  made  some  acquisi- 
tions in  Normandie,  but  failed  (a.d.  1194)  in  attacking 
Rouen.  The  following  years  were  occupied  with  alternate 
periods  of  truce  and  hostility,  in  which  the  policy  and  steadi- 
ness and  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  French  king  rendered 
him  a  match  for  the  more  soldier-like  qualities  of  Richard ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Richard  (a.d.  1199),  the  incapacity  of 
John,  his  successor,  enabled  Philippe  to  establish  decisively 
the  superiority  of  the  Capet  race  over  the  rival  family  of 
Plantagenet.  During  this  war,  Philippe,  now  a  widower, 
married  Ingeburge,  or  Isamburge,  sister  of  Canute  VI., 
kinc:  of  Denmark  (a.d.  1193) ;  but  having  in  a  short  time 
obtained  a  divorce  in  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons, 
he  married  Marie,  or  Aenes,  daughter  of  Berchtold,  duke  of 
Merania,  a  German  noble  (a.d.  1196X  in  contenipt  of  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  before  whom  the  case  of  Ligeburge 
had  been  carried,  and  by  whom  the  divorce  had  been  an- 
nulled. The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  pope  (In- 
nocent III.)  continued  for  some  years,  until  an  interdict  laid 
on  Philippe*s  dominions  obliged  the  king  to  submit  the 
affair  to  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Soi8Sons(A.D.  1 201) ;  but 
he  evaded  their  decision  by  a  pretended  reconciliation  with 
his  queen  Ingeburge,  whose  real  condition  was  however 
little  improved.  Marie  of  Merania,  from  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  separate  himself,  died  soon  after,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren»  whom  the  pope  did  not  scruple  to  declare  legitimate. 

The  murder  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  by  his  uncle  John  of 
England,  having  roused  general  indignation,  Philippe  seijBed 
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the  occasion  to  attack  Guienne,  Normandie,  Touraine,  Anjou, 
and  Poitou.  These,  except  Guienne,  he  speedily  conquered ; 
and  prosecuting  John  before  the  court  of  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  by  a  sentence  quite  unprecedented  in  France  and 
unauthorised  in  such  a  case  by  the  institutions  of  feudalism, 
procured  the  confiscation  of  all  his  French  dominions  (a.d. 
1205).  Crimes,  however  flagrant,  which  did  not  violate 
the  duty  of  the  noble  to  his  feudal  superior,  had  not  hitherto 
been  cognizable  in  the  great  feudatories ;  and  the  Court  of 
Peers,  which  Phihppe  professed  to  revive  from  the  institu- 
tions of  Charlemagne,  was  probably  an  innovation,  founded 
on  romances  to  which  the  ignorance  of  the  age  gave  the 
credit  of  being  faithful  historical  traditions.  It  consisted  of 
twelve  members,  viz. :  six  of  the  great  nobles  (the  dukes  of 
Normandie,  Bourgogne,  and  Aquitaine ;  and  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  Flanders,  and  Vermandois,  for  the  last  of  whom 
the  count  of  Champagne  was  substituted),  and  six  pre- 
lates, by  means  of  whom  the  king  sought  to  influence  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunal.  As  in  judgments  involving  a 
capital  sentence  the  ecclesiastics  could  not  take  part,  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  twelve  was  made  up  out  of  the 
nigher  nobility  who  were  at  court  at  the  time.  The  nobles 
forming  the  court,  proud  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  crowned 
head,  lent  themselves  to  the  purpose  or  Philippe,  who  met 
vith  no  opposition  in  thus  establishing  a  jurisdiction  which 
might  hereaAer  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  the  crown. 
John  succeeded  in  preserving  Guienne  and  recovering 
Poitou  and  part  of  Touraine ;  but  Normandie,  and  his  other 
dominions  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  were  finally  lost 

In  the  interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Philippe  endea- 
voured to  consolidate  the  institutions  of  his  kingdom  by 
holding  national  assemblies ;  but  his  authority  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois  was  about 
this  tune  (a.d.  1207,  1213)  carried  on,  continued  to  be 
merely  nominal.  He  embellished  Paris,  protected  the  uni- 
versity  of  that  city,  and  sought  the  favour  of  the  church  by 
sending  to  the  stake  those  charged  with  heresy.  Under 
pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  church  against  John 
of  England,  Philippe  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  that  king- 
dom; and  when  John  had  submitted  to  the  church,  under 
the  protection  of  which  he  nlaced  himself,  Philippe  turned 
his  arms  against  Flanders,  the  count  of  which  had  refused 
to  join  in  the  invasion  of  England.  He  obliged  the  chief 
towns  to  surrender,  and  committed  great  ravages ;  but  lost 
his  fleet,  part  of  which  was  taken  by  the  Ene:lish,  and  the 
Test  burnt  in  the  port  of  Dam  to  prevent  its  falling  into  their 
hands  (a.d.  1213).  Next  year  Philippe  was  attacked  on 
the  side  of  Poitou  by  John,  and  on  that  of  Flanders  by  the 
Flemish  nobles  and  burghers,  supported  by  the  emperor 
Otho  IV.;  but  John  was  repelled  by  Louis,  the  son  of 
Philippe ;  and  the  emperor,  whose  army  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Flemings,  was  defeated  by  Philippe  himself  at 
Bouvines.  between  Lille  aud  Tournay  (a.d.  1214). 

In  1216,  Louis,  son  of  Philippe,  went  over  to  England, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  the  malcontent  barons ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  return  the  next  year.  In  1219  he  took  part 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois ;  and  was  afterwards 
(A.D.  1221)  engaged  in  hostilities  in  the  provinces  held  by 
the  English  king  Henry  IIL  The  Count  of  Montfort, 
unable  to  retain  the  conquests  which  his  father,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  had  made  in  the  county  of  Toulouse  [Lanouedoc], 
offered  to  cede  them  all  to  Philippe  Auguste ;  but  the  king, 
who  had  never  taken  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
south,  declined  engaging  in  the  negotiation.  The  feeble- 
ness of  his  health  increased  the  natural  caution  of  age,  and 
he  took  little  part  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  lands.  He  em- 
ployed himself  chiefly  in  strengthening  and  improving  the 
domains  of  the  crown,  which  he  had  so  widely  extended ; 
and  be  walled  in  the  towns  and  villages  which  it  compre- 
hended. His  regular  management  of  his  revenues  enabled 
him  to  effect  this,  and  yet  to  bequeath  to  his  various  legatees 
an  immense  sum,  of  which  the  maxims  of  the  time  enabled 
him  to  dispose  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  property.  He  died 
at  Mantes,  a.d.  1223,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  forty- three  years. 

PHILIPPE  III.,  surnamed  LE  HARDI,  or  the  Bold, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis).  He  was  born 
in  May,  a^.  1245;  and  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  camp 
before  Tunis,  which  city  his  father  was  besieging  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  August,  a.d.  1270.  The  army  remained  yet 
two  months  in  Africa,  suffering  much  from  the  climate :  at 
length  peace  was  made  with  the  king  of  Tunis ;  and  part  of 
^he  besiegers  determined  to  proceo4  wi(b  Alphgnsei  count 
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of  Poitou  and  Toulouse,  the  king's  uncle,  to  the  Holy  Land; 
another  part  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  another  of  his  uncles, 
for  Constantinople ;  while  the  remainder,  under  Philippe 
himself,  were  to  return  to  France.  Before  their  final  separa- 
tion, the  division  destined  for  the  Holy  Land  was  shattered 
by  a  tempest,  and  many  vessels  were  lost.  The  expeditions 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  to  Constantinople  were  consequently 
given  up,  except  by  an  auxiliary  division  of  English,  which 
proceeded  under  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  to 
Acre ;  and  the  wreck  of  the  army,  diminished  by  sickness, 

Eroceeded  with  Philippe  to  France.  His  iather  and  one  of 
is  brothers  had  died  at  Tunis,  and  he  lost,  ^on  his  way 
through  Sicily  and  Italy,  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  through  disease,  and  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon, 
who  died  through  premature  childbirth,  the  consequence  of 
a  fall  It  was  not  till  May  21st,  1271,  that  he  reached  Paris. 
He  was  crowned  at  Reims  in  the  following  August,  and 
shortly  after,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Alphonso,  acquired 
the  counties  of  Pditiers  and  Toulouse,  which  that  prince  had 
possessed. 

It  was  the  object  of  Philippe  to  render  the  great  feudal 
nobles  more  completelv  subject  to  his  sceptre,  and  he 
reduced  to  subjection  the  count  of  Foix,  who  had  refused 
obedience  to  his  commands  (a.i>.  1272).  He  married  (a.d. 
1274)  Marie,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who  was 
crowned  as  queen  the  following  year.  He  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Navarre,  during  the  minority  of  his  kinswoman 
Jeanne,  heiress  of  that  kingdom,  who  was  designed  to  be 
married  to  one  of  his  sons ;  and  in  the  affairs  of  Castile,  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda,  his  sister's 
children,  and  heirs  in  the  direct  Une  to  that  kingdom,  whom 
the  Ck)rtes  had  set  aside  in  favour  of  Sanchez,  their  maternal 
uncle.  He  succeeded  in  retaining  Navarre  for  some  years, 
but  his  projects  in  Castile  failed  of  success. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Philippe  was  much 
under  the  influence  of  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  who  had  com- 
menced his  career  at  court  as  barber-surgeon  to  Saint  Louis, 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain.  His  elevation, 
and  the  abuse,  real  or  supposed,  of  his  influence  over  the 
king,  caused  his  downfal ;  he  was  arrested  (a.d.  1278),  tried 
on  some  charge  never  promulgated,  before  a  commission 
o*^  nobles,  condemned  to  be  bung,  and  executed  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  sentence.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  down- 
fal is  supposed  to  have  been  his  inspiring  Philippe  with  a 
suspicion  that  his  Queen,  Marie  of  JBrabant,  baa  poisoned 
her  step-son  Louis,  Philippe*s  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife, 
in  order  to  open  a  way  for  her  own  children  to  the  succession. 
In  1263  Philippe  engaged  in  war  with  Pedro,  king  of 
Aragon ;  the  crown  of  which  kingdom  had  been  offered  by 
the  pope  (who  had  excommuncated  Pedro)  to  Charles  of 
Valois,  Philippe's  second  son,  to  be  held  in  feudal  sub* 
jeotion  to  the  holy  see.  The  French  king  assembled  bis 
barons  and  prelates  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  and  by 
their  advice  accepted  the  pope's  offer.  The  prelates  and 
nobles  formed  on  this  occasion  two  separate  chambers. 
In  1285  he  invaded  Catalonia,  took  the  town  of  Elna  by 
assault  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  compelled  Rosas 
and  Figueras  to  submit,  fought  an  indecisive  battle  at  Hos- 
talrich,  and  took  Gerona  by  capitulation.  But  the  long  siege 
and  severe  loss  which  this  last- mentioned  town  had  cost  him, 
the  superiority  of  the  Aragonese  and  Sicilians  by  sea,  and 
the  wasting  of  his  army  by  disease,  compelled  him  to  com- 
mence a  retreat,  which  he  did  not  effect  without  considerable 
loss.  Philippe  was  himself  seized  by  the  disease  which  had 
wasted  liis  army,  and  died,  on  his  return  to  France,  at  Per- 
pignan,  5th  October,  a.d.  1285. 

PHILIPPE  IV.,  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  LE  BEL, 
son  of  Philippe  le  Hardi,  by  his  first  wife,  Isabella  of  Ara- 
gon, was  born  aj).  1268 ;  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  France,  October,  aj>.  1285,  having  previously 
acquired,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jeanne,  the  crown  of  Navun-e. 
He  was  crowned  at  Reims,  January,  1286.  The  war  with 
Aragon  continued,  but  was  carried  on  languidly.  The  young 
king  gave,  from  the  first,  his  confidence  to  the  lawyers,  who 
were  gradually  working  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  giving  consistency  and  stability  to  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence favourable  to  despotism;  they  flattered  him,  by 
describing  his  power  as  absolute;  and  inspired  him  with 
mistrust  both  of  the  dignified  clergy  and  of  the  nobles,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  rival  classes  to  themselves.  It  is  likelv 
that  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  reign  he  indulged  the  love  of 
luxury  and  refinement  then  prevalent;  though  this  appears, 
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In  1290  be  despoiled  the  Jews ;  and  in  1291  he  ordered  the 
Italian  merohants,  who  engrossed  nearly  all  the  commerce 
of  his  kingdom,  to  be  imprisoned;  and  by  the  apprehensions 
of  further  violence,  with  which  he  inspired  them,  induced 
them  to  ransom  themselves  by  heavy  payments.  Most  of 
them  speedily  quitted  the  kingdom.  Two  brothers,  Floren- 
tines, Bicoio  and  Musciatto  Franzesi,  are  supposed  to  have 
prompted  Philippe  to  this  deed  of  violence  and  injustice,  by 
vrhich  tbev  not  only  filled  the  king's  coffers,  but  acquired 
ibr  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  French  markets.  The 
success  of  these  experiments  encouraged  the  king  to  make 
the  lawyers  the  instruments  of  his  exactions ;  his  policy  in 
fact  nearly  resembled  that  pursued  at  a  later  period  by  our 
own  Henry  VII. ;  and  had  a  like  effect  in  amassing  wealth 
and  in  depressing  the  power  of  the  nobility. 

In  1290  Philippe  paid  a  visit  to  the  south  of  France,  in 
order  to  form  with  his  allies  a  plan  of  combined  operations 
against  Aragon,  to  confirm  his  authority  over  his  remote 
vassals  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  nobles  of  Guienne,  then  subject  to  £dward  I.  of 
England,  of  whom  Philippe  began  to  be  jealous.  In  1291 
he  proposed  to  renew  the  attack  upon  Aragon,  refusing  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  condufled  by  the  other 
belligerent  parties  atTarasoon  in  the  early  part  of  the  year: 
but  the  proposal  was  probably  a  mere  feint  to  raise  money. 
In  this  point  too  the  policy  of  Philippe  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Henry  VII. 

In  1292  a  quarrel  between  some  English  and  Norman 
sailors  at  Bayonne,  followed  by  mutual  nostilities  between 
the  vessels  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  France,  ripened  the 
jealousy  of  Philippe  into  determined  hostility  to  Edward. 
He  summoned  the  latter,  under  certain  penalties,  to  appear 
before  the  parliament  at  Paris  Ca.d.  ]293>,  to  answer  for  the 
hostilities  committed  by  his  vassals;  and  Edward,  observant 
of  his  subordination  as  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  France, 
obeyed  the  summons  by  sending  his  brother  Edmond  to  ap- 
pear for  him  (a.d.  1294).  Anxious  to  avoid  a  continental 
war,  he  consented  to  deliver  up  six  towns  in  Guienne  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  Philippe;  and  to  sarrender 
twenty  of  the  persons  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  previous 
hostilities,  to  take  their  trial  before  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Instead  of  six  towns,  Philippe  caused  the  whole  of  Guienne 
to  be  occupied  by  an  armed  force ;  and  when  he  had  thus 
obtained  possession,  he  charged  Edward  with  contumacy,  and 
cited  him  again  before  the  parliament,  under  heavier  penal- 
ties for  non-appearance  than  before.  Enraged  at  being  thus 
outwitted,  the  English  monarch  renounced  his  allegiance, 
sent  an  army  to  recover  Guienne  (a.d.  1295),  and  formed 
alliances  with  various  continental  princes  against  Philippe. 
But  the  war  was  languidly  carried  on,  for  Edward's  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  Scottish  affairs,  and  his  continental 
allies  made  few  efforts,  except  the  Flemings,  who  were  un- 
fortunate. Hostilities  were  terminated  by  a  truce  of  inde- 
finite length,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  some  matrimonial 
alliances  between  tne  two  royal  houses,  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  the  pope  Boniface  VIII.  <a.d.  1298.)  By  the 
terms  of  this  truce,  part  of  Guienne  was  restored  to  Edward, 
but  the  final  adjudication  of  that  great  fief  was  reserved  for 
the  future  decision  of  the  pope.  The  expenses  of  this  war 
increased  the  necessities  of  Philippe,  and  these  led  him  into 
disputes  with  the  clergy  and  tho  pope,  and  made  him  per- 
secute the  Jews  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  portion  of 
their  wealth.  One  beneficial  result  sprang  from  his  desire 
of  money — he  emancipated  the  serfs  of  Idinguedoc,  eom- 
muting  his  rights  over  them  for  a  pecuniary  payment. 

Philippe  was  anxious  to  avenge  himself  on  tne  princes  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  Edward.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  may  be  ascribed 
to  his  intrigues  (a.d.  1 298).  The  count  of  Flanders  was  im- 
prisoned and  his  county  seized ;  but  the  oppressions  of  the 
French  caused  a  revolt  of  the  Flemings,  in  attempting  to  sup- 
press which  the  French  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Courtrai 
(a.d.  1302).  Philippe  advanced  next  year  into  Flanders 
with  a  vast  army,  but  effected  nothing ;  and  in  order  to  have 
his  hands  free  ^r  this  war,  and  for  a  dispute  with  the  pope, 
which  he  had  been  long  carrying  on,  he  made  a  definitive 
peace  with  Edward  of  England,  to  whom  he  restored  the 
whole  of  Guienne  (a.d.  1303),  He  advanced  into  Flanders, 
defeated  the  Flemings  both  bjr  sea  and  land  (a.d.  1304),  but 
found  still  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  that  he  made  peace, 
contenting  himself  with  the  cession  of  a  small  part  of  the 
country,  and  conceding  the  independence  of  the  rest.  The 
jope  bad  meanwhile  been  seised  by  Nogaret,  Philippe's 


envoy  at  Anagni ;  and  though  released  by  tne  populaoo^ 
had  died  about  a  month  after  of  a  fever,  the  result  probably 
of  the  agitation  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  (a.d.  1303.) 
Benedict  XI.,  who  succeeded  him,  lived  but  a  short  time, 
and  on  his  death  the  pontificate  came  to  Clement  V.  (aox 
1 305).  The  exactions  and  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage, 
by  which  Philippe  provided  resources  for  the  Flemish  war, 

grovoked  discontent  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  whicli 
e  endeavoured  to  suppress  by  merciless  severity.  The 
seixure  and  banishment  of  the  Jews  of  Languedoo,  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  property,  was  another  of  the  measures 
to  which  he  had  recourse  at  this  time  (a.d.  1306). 

Among  the  methods  which  Philippe  employed  to  fill  his 
exchequer,  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  had  been  one  of 
the  most  usual.  He  had  paid  in  this  depreciated  coinage 
the  sums  he  had  borrowed  in  a  currency  three  times  more 
valuable.  When  however  he  found  that  his  plan  began  to 
tell  against  himself,  his  revenues  being  paid  in  the  depre- 
ciated coinage,  he  found  it  necessary  to  correct  the  abuse, 
and  to  issue  money  eoual  in  value  to  that  of  previous  reigns. 
This  however  causea  fresh  disturbances ;  debts  contracted 
in  the  depreciated  money  had  now  to  be  paid  in  the  new  smd 
more  valuable  coinage ;  and  this  hardship  led  to  ooniroo- 
tions,  which  Philippe  repressed  with  atrocious  cruelty.  He 
found  it  necessary  however  to  publish  some  new  edicts,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of  <a.d.  1305).  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  nobility,  whose  alliance  he  wished  to  make 
a  counterpoise  to  the  popular  discontent,  Philippe  restored 
the  practice  of  judicial  combat  in  all  heavier  aocusalions 
against  the  nobility. 

It  was  probably  the  desire  of  Philippe  to  obtain  tbeir 
wealth,  that  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  great  militaiy 
order  of  the  Templars.  They  were  accused  of  crimes  the 
most  revolting  by  two  worthless  members  of  their  own 
order ;  and  Philippe  gave  secret  orders  for  the  arrest  of  all 
who  were  in  France ;  and  these  orders  were  executed  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions  at  the  same  time.  The  trials  vers 
carried  on  before  diocesan  tribunals ;  and  though  Che  pope 
(who  was  a  creature  of  Philippe)  at  first  claimed  for  hims^ 
the  investigation  of  charges  affecting  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
he  gave  up  the  point,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  trial  of 
the  grand-master  and  a  few  other  chief  men.  The  judges 
were  eager  to  convict  the  accused :  confessions  were  wrung 
fh>m  many  by  torture ;  numbers  were  brought  to  the  stake 
for  denying  the  confessions  thus  extorted ;  others  were  con- 
dom nea  to  various  inferior  penalties.  The  persecution 
became  general  in  Eurone,  but  out  of  France  the  Templacs 
were  generally  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them.  The  pope  however,  at  the  instance  of  a  council 
assembled  at  Vienne,  suppressed  the  order  by  virtue  of  his 
papal,  authority,  and  granted  their  possessions  to  the  Hos- 
pitallers (a.d.  1311).  But  Philippe  and  his  nobles  bad 
already  seised  their  French  possessions,  and  the  Hospital- 
lers were  obliged  to  redeem  them  with  heavy  payments. 
Jacques  de  Molav,  grand-master  of  the  Templars,  and  the 
commander  of  Normandie,  were  burnt  at  Paris  for  retract- 
ing their  confessions  (a.d.  1314). 

The  last  years  of  Philippe's  reign  were  signalised  by  these 
infamous  proceedings.  He  managed  about  the  same  time 
(a.d.  1310)  to  gain  possession  of  Lyon,  which  had  previously 
enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  independence,  though 
nominally  subject  to  the  empire.  [Lyon  ]  He  also  inter- 
fered as  mediator  (a.d.  1313)  between  Edward  II.  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  married  his  daughter  Isabelle,  and  the  dis- 
contented barons  of  that  kingdom.  His  necessities  induced 
him  to  persecute  afkresh  the  Jews  and  the  Lombard  mer- 
chants ;  and  his  severe  and  suspicious  temper  led  him  lo 
reiterated  cruelties.  The  wives  of  his  three  sons  were 
charged  with  adultery,  and  two  of  them  were  declared 
guilty, and  condemned  to  imprisonment;  while  their  lovers, 
and  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  aided  in  their  crimes, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrid  tortures.  The  wife  of 
Philippe,  count  of  Poitiers,  his  second  son,  was  acquitted 
(A.D.  1314). 

Philippe  le  Bel  died  at  Fontaineblean,  ftom  the  effisct  of 
an  accidental  fall  while  hunting,  29th  of  November,  1314, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  his 
ago. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel  that  the7*i^.f  Etai^ 
or  commons,  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  take  part  in 
the  national  assemblies  subseauently  designated  /et  EtaU 
Gen6rauXt  or  Staies-Generai,  1  hey  were  present  at  a  council 
beld(A.D,  1302)  on  oooasioQ  of  Philippe  s  dispute  with  the 
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pope  Bonifloe  VIII.  It  was  in  this  reign  also  that  the  sit* 
tings  of  the  parliament,  the  supreme  justiciary  court,  into 
which,  bj  the  substitution  of  the  lawyers  for  the  nobles,  the 
antientOlur  de  Pairs  [Philippe  II.]  had  been  transformed, 
became  fixed  at  Paris. 

PHILIPPE  v.,  known  as  PHILIPPE  LB  LONG,  the 
second  son  of  Philippe  IV.,  or  *  Le  Bel,*  was  born  a-d.  1294, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  a.d.  1316.    His  elder  brother, 
J^ouis  X.,  or  Louis  le  Hut  in,  had  died  5th  of  June,  1316, 
leaving  by  his  first  wife  a  daughter,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  of  Navarre,  and  his  queen,  who  was  his  second 
wife,  pregnant  On  the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  Philippe, 
who  was  at  Lyon,  where  the  conclave  of  cardinals  were  en- 
gaged in  the  election  of  a  pope,  hastened  to  Paris,  and 
assumed  the  government,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  assembled  for  the 
purpose,  until  the  birth  of  the  child,  of  which  the  widowed 
queen  was  then  pregnant.  If  she  produced  a  son,  he  was  to 
retain  the  government  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
child ;  if  a  daughter,  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  king.  The 
child,  which  was  a  boy,  died  a  few  days  after  birth  (No- 
Tember,  1316),  and  Philippe  auumed  the  sovereignty  in 
full  right,  and  was  crowned  at  Reims,  Jan.  9th,  1317. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Salic  law,  by  which 
females  were  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
was  established  as  a  constitutional  law  in  France.  Louis  X. 
had  left  a  daughter,  Jeanne,  queen  of  Navarre ;  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  just  ground,  either  ftom  precedent 
or  from  the  analogy  of  the  laws  of  succession  which  prevailed 
in  other  kingdoms,  or  in  the  great  fiefs,  for  her  exclusion. 
Tlie  ground  urged  by  the  legal  supporters  of  Philippe's 
claim  was  an  antient  law  excluding  females  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Salic  lands,  a  peculiar  species  of  allodial  pos- 
sessions^  but  which  law  could  only  by  a  remote  analogy  be 
made  to  bear  on  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  case  of 
a  sole  heiress  to  the  crown  had  not  however  occurred  before ; 
and  if  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  exclusion  of  a  female, 
there  was  no  instance  of  one  having  really  occupied  the 
throne.  Jeanne  was,  besides,  a  female  and  a  minor :  the  duke 
of  Boorgogne,  her  maternal  uncle,  who  was  her  natural 
supporter,  was  induced  to  surrender  her  claim ;  the  States- 
General,  being  convoked,  confirmed  the  title  of  Philippe ; 
and  the  death  of  his  only  son  induced  his  brother  Charles 
to  assent  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  turning  against  Philippe's 
own  danghters  the  law  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  avail 
himself  to  the  exclusion  of  his  niece.  The  Salic  law  was 
thus  firmly  established  as  the  fundamental  law  of  succession 
in  the  French  monarchy. 

The  States-General  were  assembled  three  times  in  this 
reign  ;  first  to  confirm  Philippe's  title  to  the  throne,  then  to 
regulate  the  finances,  and  lastly  for  a  general  reform  of 
abuses.  In  the  first  of  these  assemblies  Philippe  issued  an 
edict,  giving  a  military  organization  to  the  communes, 
though  he  was  subsequently  obliged,  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobility,  to  make  some  modifications  in  it.  Another  of  his 
edicts  revoked  the  grants  made  by  his  father  and  brother 
from  the  royal  domain,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the 
constitutional  principle  that  that  domain  was  inalienable.  In 
other  edicts  he  gave  increased  regularity  to  the  kgal  and 
fiscal  institutions  which  were  gradually  superseding  the 
arrangements  of  the  feudal  system.  These  edicts  were  issued 
by  the  king  as  from  himself,  and  the  States-General  were 
carefully  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  any  properly  legis- 
lative functions. 

The  south  of  France  was  during  this  reign  the  scene  of 
cruel  persecutions,  directed  by  the  influence  of  the  pope, 
John  XXIL,  against  those  accused  of  sorcery  and  against 
the  Franciscan  monks.  In  1320  an  immense  body  of  the 
French  peasantry  assembled  from  all  parts  for  a  crusade, 
attracted  by  two  priests,  who  preachea  that  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem  was  reserved  not  for  the  high-bom  and 
noble,  but  for  the  meek  and  lowly.  They  soon  became 
disorderly,  and  perpetrated  the  most  merciless  outrages 
on  the  Jews,  until  they  were  put  down  by  force,  or  died  of 
famine  and  disease.  The  most  fearful  severities  were 
exercised  against  those,  of  them  who  were  taken.  In 
1321  a  dreadful  persecution  was  directed  against  those 
afilicted  with  leprosy  (a  disease  which  the  crusaders  had 
brought  from  the  East),  on  a  charge  of  having  poisoned  the 
wells;  and  also  against  the  Jews,  on  a  charge  of  having  in- 
stigated them.  A  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  of  both  sexes 
were  burnt  in  one  fire  at  Chinon  near  Tours ;  others  were 
banished  and  their  goods  conQscated.    It  was  while  engaged 


in  these  cruel  proceedings  that  Philippe  le  Long  died,  Jan. 
3,  1322,  at  Longchamps  near  Paris,  after  a  reign  of  rather 
more  than  five  vears.  He  left  four  daughters;  but  the 
Salic  law  excluded  them  from  the  throne,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  brother  Charles  IV.,  or  Charles  le  Bel. 

PHILIPPE  VI.,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  PHILIPPE 
DE  VAIX)IS,  succeeded  to  the  throne  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Charles  IV.  le  Bel  (a.d.  1328),  and  was  the  first 
king  of  the  collateral  branch  of  Valois.  He  was  son  of 
Charles,  count  of  Valois,  a  younger  son  of  Philippe  III.  le 
Hardi,  and  cousin  to  Louis  X.  le  Hutin,  Philippe  le  Long, 
and  Charles  le  Bel,  who  successivelv  wore  the  crown.  In 
the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Long  he  had  headed  an  expedition 
of  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  France  to  overthrow  some  chief- 
tains of  theGhibelin  partv  in  Lombardy.  His  presumption 
and  incapacity  involved  him  in  difficulties,  from  whicn  he 
was  relieved  only  by  the  policy  or  generosity  of  his  opponents, 
who  allowed  him  to  retire  with  nis  army  into  France  (aj>. 
1320). 

Charles  le  Bel  died  Feb.  1,  1328,  and  left  no  male  heirs; 
but  his  widow  was  pregnant,  and  the  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom determined  to  wait  the  result  of  her  confinement; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  sovereign  power,  with  the  title  of 
regent,  was  confided  to  Philippe  de  Valois.  When  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  (April  1),  the  right  of 
succession  was  far  from  clear.  All  the  doctors  of  civil  and 
canon  law  agreed  that  women  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession ;  but  they  were  divided  on  the  question  whether 
a  woman,  being  disqualified  merely  by  sex,  might  transmit 
a  right  to  her  descendants,  just  as  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot  might 
be  supposed  to  do ;  or  whether  the  disouaUfication  affected 
not  only  the  woman  herself,  but  all  wno  might  otherwise 
have  derived  a  claim  through  her.  But  however  the  lawyers 
might  agree  as  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  the  operation  of 
the  Salic  law  had  been  too  recent,  and  too  obviously  the 
result  (in  part  at  least)  of  the  superior  power  of  the  male 
claimant,  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind,  or 
to  those  whose  interests  were  concerned  in  the  dispute ;  and 
Philippe,  count  of  Evreux,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Louis  le  Hutin,  and  was,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
the  nearest  in  direct  succession,  might  have  been  a  powerful 
rival,  had  he  not  readily  exchanged  a  right  of  so  doubtful  a 
character  for  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne  of  Na- 
varre. The  daughters  of  Philippe  le  Long  and  Charles  le 
Bel,  all  yet  in  childhood,  wanted  either  the  inclination  or 
Uie  power  to  advance  their  claims  against  so  formidable  a 
competitor  as  Philippe  de  Valois ;  and  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  next  in  succession,  as  being  son  of  Isabelle, 
sister  of  the  last  three  kings,  was  as  yet  also  a  minor,  and 
too  closely  beset  with  difficulties  at  home  to  think  of  serious 
measures  to  vindicate  his  claim.  The  power  therefore  of 
Philippe  as  regent,  his  mature  age,  his  large  hereditary 
possessions^  and  his  popular  character,  added  to  the  plausi- 
bility of  his  claim,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  claiming  through 
male  ancestors,  enabled  him  quietly  to  ascend  the  throne. 
He  was  crowned  at  Reims,  May  29, 1328.  Isabelle,  in  the 
name  of  her  son  Edward  III.,  protested  against  this  invasion 
of  his  rights ;  but  as  Edward  did  homage  to  Philippe  the 
next  year  for  Guienne,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  re- 
nounced his  claim,  which  would  probably  never  have  been 
revived  but  for  subsequent  events. 

The  first  important  enterprise  of  Philippe  after  his  coro- 
nation was  an  expedition  into  Flanders,  to  put  down  the 
burghers  of  the  great  towns,  who  had  revolted  against  their 
count  The  Flemings  surprised  him  in  his  camp  at  Cassel, 
but  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  (Aug.  23,  1336),  and 
Philippe  returned  to  France  with  all  the  glory  of  victory. 
The  early  years  of  his  reign  were  also  occupied  in  regulating 
the  coinage  by  successive  edicts,  in  settling  the  boundaries 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  in  determin- 
ing the  succession  to  the  county  of  Artois.  This  was 
claimed  by  Robert,  count  of  Beaumont,  more  familiarly 
known  as  Robert  of  Artois,  against  his  aun  t  Mahaut,  who  had 
usurped  the  county  in  his  minority,  and  had  been  confirmed 
in  possession  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  influenced  by  the 
king  Philippe  le  Bel.  Robert  had  subsequently  tried  to 
obtain  his  right  both  by  force  and  by  legal  process,  but 
was  defeated.  He  now  (a.d.  1330)  made  another  attempt 
with  more  favourable  prospects,  but  was  again  defeated, 
and  banished  the  kingdom  for  having  forged  some  docu- 
ments in  support  of  his  claim.  He  subsequently  retired 
into  England  (AJ>.  1333),  and  instigated  Edward  III.  tn 
renew  his  claim  to  the  French  throne. 
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A  crusade  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  was  a  favourite 
project  of  Philippe ;  hut  the  concessions  which  he  demanded 
of  the  pope»  as  the  price  of  his  services  in  this  affair,  were 
too  exorbitant,  and  the  project  failed  (a.d.  1332).  He  also 
sent  assistance  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  against 
Edward  III ,  and  afforded  him  a  refuge  at  his  court:  these 
measures,  and  disputes  which  arose  in  Guienne,  tended  to 
hasten  the  approaching  rupture  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. He  renewed  his  project  of  a  crusade,  and  visited  the 
pope,  Benedict  XII.,  at  Avignon  (a.d.  133C),  but  the  project 
never  took  effect ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  exchange 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne ;  but  this  plan  also 
failed.  At  length  (a.d.  1337)  war  between  Edward  HI.  and 
Philippe  broke  out.  Tbe  former  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Flemish  burgh- 
ers, at  that  time  under  the  influence  of  James  Arteveld  of 
Ghent  His  lieet  took  and  destroyed  Cadsand  (ad.  1337), 
and  he  made  two  fruitless  campaigns  on  the  side  of  Flanders 
(A.D.  1338.  1339).  In  1340,  the  French,  first  under  Jean, 
son  of  Philippe  de  Valois,  and  then  under  the  king  in  per- 
son, attacked  Hainault,  the  count  of  which  was  in  aUiance 
with  Edward;  but  the  defeat  of  the  French  lleet  at  Sluys 
(June  24th),  induced  Philippe  to  retire;  and  after  some 
other  hostilities,  an  armistice  of  six  months  was  concluded. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  particularise  the  incidents 
of  the  struggle  which  was  carried  on,  both  in  Bretagne, 
where  Edward  and  Philippe  engaged  as  auxiliaries  [Bre- 
tagne], and  in  other  parts.  In  the  course  of  it,  Philippe 
sought  to  obtain  money  by  depreciating  the  coinage  (ad. 
1342),  and  by  establishing  the  gabelle,  or  government  mo- 
nopoly of  salt  (a.d.  1343).  He  violently  and  arbitrarily  put 
to  death  some  Breton  and  Norman  gentlemen  (ad.  1343), 
and  tampered  repeatedly  with  the  currency.  Some  regula- 
tions were  issued  (a.d.  1344)  in  order  to  revive  commerce 
and  regulate  the  administration  of  justice,  the  last  almost 
the  only  acts  of  his  reign  that  were  really  useful  (a.d.  1344). 
He  arrested  the  Lombard  and  other  Italian  merchants  in 
his  dominions,  and  confiscated  their  goods  (a.d.  1347). 
The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  as  unfortunate  as  his 
measures  were  unjust.  He  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  Cr6cy 
(a.d.  1346)  [Crecy];  lost  Calais,  the  key  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  side  of  England (a.d.  1347)  [Calais];  and  was  un- 
successful on  the  side  of  Guienne  and  Poitou  (a.d.  1345, 
1347).  A  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  away  a  third  part 
of  his  subjects  (a.d.  1348),  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  ad- 
versity. The  acquisition  of  the  district  of  Viennois,  ceded 
to  him  by  the  dauphin  or  lo4;d  of  that  country  [Dauphine], 
was  a  poor  counterbalance  to  these  calamities. 

The  death  of  Philippe  was  owing  to  debility,  the  result  of 
an  unseasonable  marriage  with  the  princess  Blanche  of 
Navarre,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  had  been  promised  to  Jean, 
Philippe's  eldest  son.  During  Jean's  absence,  the  king 
married  her  himself.  He  died  at  Nogent-le-Roi,  near 
Chartres,  Aug.  22,  1350,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

PHILIPPE  (Dukes  of  Burgundy).    rBouaaoGNE.] 

PHILIPPI.    [Brutus;  Macedonia.] 

PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  is  one  of  the 
epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome.    [Paul,  St.] 

Like  the  other  early  churches  planted  out  of  Palestine, 
the  church  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia  consisted  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  the  latter  forming  the  larger  portion.  These  Phi- 
lippiansmust  however  have  had  cultivated  minds,  and  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  since  tbe  epistle  contains  allusions  the  force  of 
which  no  other  persons  could  fully  understand.  They  were 
Urst  converted  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  about  twelve 
vears  before  the  date  of  this  epistle,  which  was  written 
apparently  but  a  short  time  before  his  release  from  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  a.d.  63. 

The  occasion  of  its  composure  seems  to  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing :— the  Philippians,  having  heard  that  St.  Paul  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  sent  contributions  for  his  relief  by  the 
nand  of  Epaphroditus,  whom  Theodoret  and  others  repre- 
sent as  their  bishop.  .St.  Paul,  being  much  rejoiced  by 
this  proof  of  their  affection  towards  him,  and  by  learning 
how  great  was  their  proficiency  in  all  Christian  excellences, 
sends  back  Epaphroditus  with  this  epistle. 

In  addition  to  the  utterance  of  his  joy  on  these  accounts, 
he  gives  them  admirable  instructions  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
tifying them  amidst  their  exposure  to  the  scourge  of  perse- 
cution and  the  contagion  of  false  teaching;  and  of  exciting 


them  to  cultivate  a  oneness  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
ever  to  aim  at  higher  measures  of  knowledge  and  obe- 
dience. These  instructions  he  enforces  by  holding  up  the 
most  ennobling  views  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  afiTording 
its  disciples  a  scope  for  leading  a  life  at  once  contemplative 
and  active,  and  so  giving  them  the  power  of  enjoying'  and 
difi'using  substantial  happiness. 

in  this  epistle  St.  Paul  discovers  much  of  his  own  cha* 
racter,  the  traits  of  which  cannot  fail  to  create  in  the  mind 
of  an  attentive  reader  an  idea  of  true  dignity.  Hedelieately 
proposes  his  own  conduct  for  the  imitation  of  the  Philippians, 
and,  with  no  mixture  of  afifected  humility,  he  disclaims  all 
personal  merit  for  whatever  wisdom  or  goodness  they  had 
seen  in  him  or  heard  of  him.  His  language  is  for  the  most 
part  constructed  with  great  skilfulness;  his  thoughts  are 
arranged  in  an  order  exactly  suited  to  his  design;  and  hii 
manner  is  at  once  affectionate  and  authoritative. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle  has  never  been 
doubted.  But  because  St.  Polycarp  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as 
having  written  to  the  Philippians  e^stleSt  some  critics  have 
thought  that  this  is  not  the  only  epistle  which  they  received 
from  St.  Paul,  or  that  it  was  originally  two.  In  reply  to 
this  it  may  be  observed  that  instances  from  writers  both 
Greek  and  Latin  could  easily  be  produced  to  show  that  the 
plural  form  of  this  word  must  sometimes  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  one  epistle  only ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
reason  to  suppose  that  St.  Polycarp  referred  to  any  writing 
but  this  epistle  of  St.  Paul  as  we  now  find  it. 

(Theodoret  and  Bishop  Fell  On  St,  Ptiul's  Epistles;  Fa- 
hricius,  Bibliotheca  Grceca;  Schott,  Isagoge.) 

PHILIPPICS.    [Demosthenes.] 

PHILITPIDES  of  Athens,  a  poet,  and  a  writer  of  tbe 
new  comedy,  nourished  about  B.C.  335.  He  wrote  forty-five 
plays,  of  which  the  titles  of  twelve  are  mentioned  by  antient 
authors.  He  died  of  joy  at  an  advanced  age,  after  he  had 
obtained  a  prize  which  he  did  not  expect.  (Suidas,  Z^exr/coa; 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grceca.)  Some  fragments  of  Philippides 
have  been  collected  by  Hertelius  and  Grotius. 

PHILIPPINES,  THE,  constitute  the  most  northern 
group  of  the  islands  that  compose  the  extensive  archipelago 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and 
they  lie  between  b*"  and  20°  N.  lat.  and  between  120**  and 
127°  E.  long.  The  Strait  of  Balingtang,  or  Great  Passage, 
separates  them  from  the  Batanes  and  Basliee  Islands,  which 
lie  farther  north.  On  the  east  extends  the  Pacific,  and  on 
the  south  the  Celebes  Sea.  Two  rows  of  small  rocky 
islands,  which  run  from  the  southern  coast  of  Mag  in- 
danao,  the  most  southern  of  the  larger  Philippine  Islands, 
southward  to  the  northern  parts  of  Gilolo  and  Celebes, 
unite  the  Philippines  with  the  Moluccas,  and  separate  the 
Pacific  from  the  Celebes  Sea.  Another  row  of  rockf 
islands  runs  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Magin- 
danao  westsouth-west  to  Capes  Unsang  and  Labian  in 
Borneo.  They  are  called  the  Sulo  Islands,  and  between 
their  eastern  extremity  and  Magindanao  is  the  Strait  of 
Basilan,  which  is  frequently  navigated  by  vessels  sailing  to 
China.  Farther  north,  the  Philippines  are  connected  with 
Borneo  by  another  chain  of  islands,  which  extends  in  a 
north-north-east  and  south-south-west  direction  between 
the  island  of  Mindoro,  one  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  Capes 
of  Inaruntang  and  Sampanmangio  in  Borneo.  This  chain, 
which  is  called  the  Palawan  Islands,  or  the  Archipelago  of 
Felicia,  separates  the  Mindoro  Sea  from  the  Chinese  Sea, 
which  are  connected  by  Mindoro  Strait.  The  Mindoro  Sea 
and  the  Chinese  Sea  wash  the  western  shores  of  this  group. 

The  Philippines  consist  of  ten  larger  and  a  gieat  num* 
ber  of  smaller  islands.  The  larger  islands  have  altogether 
an  area  of  more  than  120,000  square  miles,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Bcrghaus,  in  which  the  surface  of  Magin- 
danao, whose  coasts  are  very  imperfectly  known,  is  esti« 
mated  at  36,140  square  miles.  The  smaller  islands  com- 
prehend, according  to  the  same  authority,  6230  square 
miles;  and  the  whole  group  more  than  127,000  square 
miles,  which  is  about  15,000  square  miles  more  than  the 
surface  of  the  British  Islands.  Nine  of  the  larger  islands 
are  considered  as  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  also 
some  settlements  on  the  northern  and  south-western  coast 
of  Magindanao,  the  remainder  of  this  island  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  sultan  of  Magindanao  and  some  native  tribes. 
We  shall  notice  the  larger  islands  separately. 

1.  Luzon,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  these  islands,  has 
according  to  Berghaus,  an  area  of  57,405  square  miles,  which 
approaches  very  nearly  the  area  of  England  and  Wales 
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The  name  means  a  mortar.  When  the  Spaniards,  at  their 
arrival,  asked  for  the  name  of  the  island,  the  natives,  who 
had  mortars  hefore  their  doors,  called  lotong^  and  which  are 
used  in  cleaning  rice,  thought  they  were  asking  for  the 
name  of  these  utensils,  and  answered  accordingly:  thus  the 
island,  whoso  proper  name  seems  to  be  Ybalon,  received  the 
name  of  Luzon.  The  form  of  the  island,  which  is  extremely 
irregular,  may  be  compared  to  a  bent  arm.  Its  length,  along 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  most  southern  point,  Punta 
Calaan,  to  Punta  Cabicunga,  hardly  exceeds  420  miles,  but 
measured  along  the  bend  it  is  more  than  550  miles.  The 
widili  varies  between  10  and  136  miles.  Where  the  bend 
occult,  which  is  near  14**  N.  lat.,  a  deep  bay  enters  the  land 
from  the  north,  and  divides  the  island  into  two  peninsulas. 
This  isthmus  which  connects  the  two  peninsulas  is  only  from 
10  to  12  miles  wide,  and  nearly  50  miles  long.  The  western 
and  smaller  peninsula  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cama- 
rines.  Beskles  the  bay,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus, 
and  is  called  Seno  de  Lamon,  the  rocky  coast  of  the  island 
is  indented  by  a  great  number  of  larger  and  smaller  bays, 
among  which  the  most  extensive  on  the  larger  peninsula 
are  the  Bahia  de  Manila  and  the  Grolfo  de  Lingayeii,  both 
oil  the  western. side;  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Camarines, 
the  Bahia  de  S.  Miguel  and  the  Seno  de  Albay  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  the  Seno  de  Ragay  on  the  southern. 

That  portion  of  the  island  which  lies  north  of  16**  N.  lat. 
seems  to  consist  of  one  extensive  mass  of  rocky  mountains, 
which  in  many  places  come  close  to  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
and  in  others  are  divided  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
low  and  frequently  sandy  ground.  This  mountain-mass 
terminates  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island  in  very 
stc«p  and  high  rocks,  which  render  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  coast  inaccessible.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  except 
at  one  place,  where  there  is  a  bay  of  moderate  extent,  there 
is  no  settlement  of  the  natives  of  Malay  origin,  and  the 
mountains,  which  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  are  only  inhabited 
by  the  wandering  Haraforas.  This  mountain- region,  which 
extends  from  Cabo  S.  lldefonso,  on  the  south,  to  Punta  S. 
Vmcenie  oathe  north,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  with 
an  average  width  of  30  miles,  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Montes  Caravallos.  Along  its  western  declivity  there  is  a 
vajley  which  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  river 
calied  Cagayan  or  Tagayo.  Between  14®  and  15"*  N.  lat. 
this  valley  enlarges  to  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  called 
Llanada  del  Difun,  on  which  there  are  several  Malay  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  valley  itself,  which  extends  to  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  and  seems  to  be  in  general  of  mo- 
derate  width.  These  are  the  only  settlements  in  the  interior 
of  the  northern  districts  of  Luzon  which  are  subject  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous  or  large. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  the  river  Ca^rayan  is  navigable. 
West  of  the  vale  of  the  Cagayan  there  is  another  moun- 
tain-region, which  is  also  200  miles  long,  and  probably 
above  60  miles  in  width.  It  is  called  Sierra  Madre,  and  ap- 
pears to  rise  even  higher  than  the  Montes  Caravallos; 
the  western  decUvity  however  is  not  steep,  but  has  a  gentle 
hlope,  which  in  some  parts  sends  out  low  rocky  ridges  to  the 
bejch,  but  generally  terminates  at  some  distance  from  it, 
leaving  between  its  base  and  the  sea  a  wide  tract  of  compara- 
tively level  and  fertile  ground.  On  this  tract,  and  on  the  banks 
of  some  rivers  which  furrow  the  mountain-slope,  the  settle- 
TDonts  are  numerous.  The  Sierra  Madre  only  extends  to 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island  in  one  place,  where  a  high 
rocky  mass,  called  also  Montes  Caravallos,  reaches  the 
very  beach.  The  low  country  which  separates  the  sea  from 
the  steep  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre  along  the  northern 
cuart  is  sandy,  and  generally  sterile ;  the  settlements  in  this 
part  are  consequently  small  and  few  in  number.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  mountains  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is 
observed  that  they  do  not  attain  the  snow-line,  and  probably 
thev  do  not  rise  above  the  line  of  trees. 

The  Montes  Caravallos,  or  eastern  mountain-mass,  do 
not  terminate  at  Cabo  de  S.  lldefonso,  but  continue  south- 
Mard  to  Puerto  Lapan  (15"  N.  lat),  and  so  far  they  seem 
to  preserve  their  high  and  rugged  character,  though  the 
width  i$  diminished  to  about  10  miles.  But  as  they  proceed 
farther  south  between  the  sea  and  the  lake,  called  Laguna 
de  Bay,  they  diminish  in  height  as  well  as  in  width.  Their 
general  elevation  in  this  part,  according  to  an  estimate  of 
Meyen,docs  not  exceed  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  though 
a  few  summits  may  rise  2000  or  3000  feet  higher.  In  this 
part  of  the  range  both  declivities  are  gentle,  and  admit 
agricultural  settlements,  which  however  are  more  numerous 


towards  the  lake  than  towards  the  sea.  The  Montes  Cara- 
j  vallos  continue  farther  south,  and  turning  to  the  south-east 
'  they  apparently  run  in  an  unbroken  line  through  the  isth- 
mus which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Camarines  to  the  main- 
body  of  Luzon,  and  they  terminate  at  the  sou ih-eas tern 
extremity  of  the  isthmus  in  the  projecting  promontory  called 
Cabesa  Hondoc. 

The  Montes  Caravallos  are  not  united  by  a  mountain- 
ridge  with  the  Sierra  Madre;  but  south  of  16**  N,  lat., 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  last-mentioned  moun- 
tain-mass, a  broken  and  elevated  tract  extends  between 
them,  which  constitutes  the  uniting  link  between  the  two 
mountain-masses;  along  the  south-western  base  of  this 
tract  and  the  western  of  the  Montes  Caravallos,  there  is  a 
level  plain  of  great  extent  and  fertility,  called  the  Plain  of 
Pampanga.  This  plain  extends  from  the  innermost  recess 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen  (16*  N.  lat.)  on  the  north,  to  the 
Bahia  de  Manila  (14^  45^  on  the  south.  It  is  about  90 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  30  miles,  so 
that  it  covers  a  surface  of  2700  square  miles.  A  few  isolated 
hills  rise  on  this  plain,  among  which  one  attains  a  con- 
siderable elevation :  it  is  called  Mount  Aragat,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  hot  springs  which  issue 
from  its  base,  and  the  deep  ravines  by  which  its  sides  are 
furrowed.  The  whole  plain  is  very  little  elevated  above 
the  sea-level,  full  of  lakes,  and  traversed  by  rivers,  whose 
course  is  nearly  imperceptible  except  in  the  rainy  season. 
In  the  northern  districts  there  is  a  large  lake,  the  Laguna 
de  Canarim,  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  plain ;  two 
rivers  issue  from  it,  one  towards  the  north,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Lingayen,  and  the  other  towards  the  south, 
which  enters  the  Bahia  de  Manila.  These  rivers,  of  which 
the  first  is  called  Rio  Grande,  and  the  second  Rio  de  Pam- 
panga,  are  of  great  importance,  as  the  produce  of  this  rich 
and  well  cultivated  tract,  which  is  mostly  covered  with 
plantations  of  sugar,  can  be  brought  by  water  to  Manila 
during  the  rainy  months.  The  population  of  this  plain 
probably  does  not  fall  short  of  hair  a  million. 

The  Plain  of  Pampanga  does  not  extend  on  the  west  to  the 
shores  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  being  separated  from  it  by  another 
mountain-region,  the  Montes  Zambales,  which  extend  from 
the  promontory  of  Bataan,  on  the  west  of  the  Bahia  de  Ma- 
nila, northward  to  Cape  Bolinao,  which  constitutes  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen.  This  mountain-region  is 
about  100  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide.  The  highest  por- 
tion of  it  is  towards  the  south,  where  its  general  elevation  is 
estimated  to  exceed  7000  feet.  North  of  15°  N.  lat.  bow- 
ever  the  mountains  grow  lower,  and  where  they  approach 
Cape  Bolinao  they  are  of  moderate  elevation.  Five  sum- 
mits in  this  mountain-mass  rise  to  a  greater  elevation,  but 
the  height  of  none  of  them  has  been  determined.  These 
mountains  approach  very  near  the  sea,  and  agricultural  set- 
tlements have  been  formed  only  in  a  few  places.  The 
mountains  themselves  are  wooded,  and  in  possession  of  the 
Aetas,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  is  not  said 
that  any  active  volcanoes  exist  in  any  of  the  mountain- 
regions  in  the  northern  districts  of  Luzon,  except  that  a 
mountain,  probably  that  which  on  our  maps  is  called  St. 
Thomas,  and  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lingayen,  in  16^  12'  N.  lat.,  made  an  eruption  in  1641. 

The  Bahia  de  Manila,  is  one  of  the  finest  basins  in  the 
world.  It  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  measures  from 
20  to  25  miles  in  every  direction.  It  is  nearly  free  from 
shoals,  and  contains  excellent  anchorage.  The  surface  is 
rarely  agitated  by  winds.  It  is  entered  by  two  channels : 
the  northern,  called  Boca  Chica  (little  mouth),  is  more  than 
2  miles  wide  between  the  large  island  of  Corredigor  and 
the  peninsula  of  Bataan ;  the  southern,  between  the  small 
island  of  Pulo  Cavallo  and  the  Isla  Sinalan,  near  the 
southern  coast,  is  nearly  6  miles  wide,  and  called  Boca 
Grande.  The  bay  is  usually  entered  by  the  Boca  Chica, 
except  when  the  wind  blows'  from  the  east,  which  always 
produces  a  strong  current  running  westward  through  this 
channel,  and  the  Boca  Grande  is  then  preferred.  The  tides 
in  this  bay  are  very  irregular  during  the  north-east  mon- 
soon, when  the  low  tides  run  through  the  Boca  Chica  with 
rather  a  strong  current  for  1 8  hours,  whilst  the  high  tides 
last  only  six.  and  are  sometimes  feeble,  sometimes  strong. 
The  rise  is  about  three  feet  at  full  and  change.  There  is  an 
excellent  harbour  before  the  Boca  Chica  called  Puerto  de 

Marivclcs.  ,  .  ^. 

The  shores  surrounding  the  bay  arc  low,  exwpt  at  the 
entrance,  where  there  are  rocky  mountains  of  cv*u>*^wr«ble 
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elevation.  Along  the  northern  shores  the  low  Plain  of 
Pampan^  extends  for  nearly  20  miles,  and  is  here  divided 
into  a  great  numher  of  islands  by  the  numerous  branches 
into  which  the  Rio  de  Pampanga  divides  as  it  approaches 
the  hay.  A  hilly  country  begins  west  of  the  bay  and  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  shores,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  La- 
guna  de  Bahia.  This  lake  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  on  an 
average  10  miles  wide,  but  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  and  an  island  situated 
opposite  its  termination.  The  western  part  of  it  is  in  general 
only  from  5  to  6  feet  deep,  but  the  eastern  part  is  much 
deeper,  tfnd  in  the  centre  it  is  from  17  to  20  feet  deep.  It 
is  surrounded  by  low  land,  which  at  a  short  distance  rises 
into  hills.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  about  36  or  40  feet 
above  the  sea-level  of  the  bay.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
carried  off  by  five  very  narrow  channels,  which  soon  unite, 
and,  being  joined  by  a  small  river,  constitute  a  wide  and 
tolerably  deep  stream,  called  the  Rio  Pasig,  which  flows 
Westward  to  the  Bahia  de  Manila,  and  has  its  outlet  between 
the  two  towns  of  which  the  6apital  consists.  The  slightly 
hilly  country  that  surrounds  the  lake  and  extends  on  botn 
sides  of  the  Rio  Pasig  is  very  fertile  and  populous. 

From  the  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  lake  the  country 
rises  gradually  to  the  south  for  10  or  12  miles,  when  it  is 
followed  by  a  tract  of  land  the  surface  of  which  is  extremely 
uneven,  and  has  a  number  of  isolated  mountain-summits 
scattered  over  it,  many  of  which  rise.to  a  considerable  height. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  region  is  the  Laguna  de  Taal, 
a  lake  of  a  circular  form,  about  1 2  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  10  miles  in  width  where  it  is  broadest. 
This  lake  contains  the  island  of  Taal,  and  the  volcano  of  the 
same  name,  which  made  a  great  eruption  in  1754  :  in  1825 
smoke  issued  from  it.  At  a  considerable  distance  east  of 
the  lake  is  another  volcano,  called  the  Banajan  de  Tayabas. 
The  country  which  extends  southward  from  these  volcanoes 
appears  to  be  of  great  fertility,  and  is  pretty  well  settled  :  it 
terminates  on  the  south  at  the  Bstrecho  de  Mindoro,  or  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Large  Strait  of  Mindoro,  which  lies  farther  west  and  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Mindoro  from  the  islands  of  Calamianes. 
The  Little  Strait  of  Mindoro  is  nearly  50  miles  long  and 
about  5  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  It  is  navigated  by 
vessels,  which  when  coming  from  the  Pacific  sail  round 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Luzon  through  the  Embo- 
cadero  de  S.  Bernardino.  On  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro  are  two  good  harbours,  called 
respectively  Enscnada  de  Batangas  and  Ensenada  de  Ba- 
layan. 

The  peninsula  of  Camarines,  or  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island  of  Luzon,  is  not  connected  with  the  north- 
western part  by  a  range  of  mountains.  Towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  isthmus,  which  connects  both  parts,  the 
mountains  entirely  disappear,  and  where  the  two  bays  called 
Seno  de  Lamonand  Senode  Ragay  approaph  nearest  to  one 
another,  and  are  only  about  15  miles  apart,  the  intervening 
country  is  low,  and  constitutes  a  valley  several  miles  wide, 
which  runs  across  the  island  fi'om  one  bay  to  the  other.  It 
is<iot  improbable  that  a  natural  water-communication  exists 
between  the  two  bays,  like  that  in  the  Plain  of  Pampanga, 

The  peninsula  of  Camarines  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  mass 
of  high  mountains,  which  come  close  to  the  southern  shores, 
and  only  in  a  few  places  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  level 
ground.  But  the  northern  declivity  of  this  range  is  not 
so  steep,  and  terminates  about  6  or  8  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  intervening  tract  is  at  some  places  covered  with  rocky 
hills,  and  in  others  it  extends  in  low  plains.  On  this  tract, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mountain-range,  there  are 
ten  volcanoes,  the  names  of  which,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, are  Bonotan,  Bacacay,  Lobo,  Colasi,  Ysarog,  Yriga, 
But;i,  Masaraga,  Albay,  or  Mahon,  and  Bulusan.  The 
Volcano  de  Ysarog,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  isth- 
mus between  the  Bahia  de  S.  Miguel  and  the  Seno  de  La- 
gonoy  is  distinguished  by  its  size  and  elevation ;  that  of 
Albay  or  Mahon  is  noted  for  the  frequency  of  its  eruptions. 
No  eruptions  of  the  other  volcanoes  are  recorded.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  agricultural  settlements  on  this 
volcanic  tract,  especially  in  the  country  surrounding  the 
Bahia  de  S.  Miguel.  This  bay  is  about  25  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles.  On  the 
south  it  is  enclosed  by  a  low  and  fertile  tract,  but  near  its 
entrance  the  country  rises  into  high  hills.  Being  enclosed 
by  high  ground,  and  having  excellent  anchorage,  it  forms  a 
very  good  and  safe  harbour.    A  shoal  in  the  middle  of  the 


entrance  has  only  four  feet  water  on  it,  but  the  channela  on 
each  side  of  the  shoal  are  deep  and  free  from  rocks.  The 
strait  which  divides  the  most  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Luzon  from  the  ibland  of  Samar,  is  called  the  Embocadero 
de  S.  Bernardino,  and  is  dreaded  by  navigators  on  account 
of  its  currents  and  eddies. 

2.  Mindoro,  which  is  separated  from  the  island  of  I.<ason 
by  the  Little  Strait  of  Mindoro,  and  from  the  islands  of  Ca- 
lamianes by  the  Great  Strait  of  Mindoro,  is  100  milea  long, 
and  rather  more  than  40  miles  wide  on  an  average.  Its 
area,  according  to  Berghaus,  is  41 15  miles.  The  mountains 
which  occupy  the  interior  rise  to  a  verv  great  elevation ; 
but  they  descend  in  gentle  slopes,  anu  the  sea- shore  is 
skirted  by  low  hills,  which  are  covered  with  forests  of  lofty 
trees.  There  is  only  a  small  number  of  Malay  families 
settled  on  some  points  of  the  coast  In  1818  their  number 
did  not  exceed  951,  and  the  whole  population  amounted 
only  to  4680  individuals.  It  is  the  least  important  island 
of  the  whole  group,  though  it  has  several  good  hart)oun 
on  the  Great  Strait  of  Mindoro,  among  which  the  Ensenada 
of  Mangtiirin,  towards  the  north,  and  the  Ensenada  of  Pa- 
lavan,  towards  the  north,  are  the  most  extensive  i  but  the 
approach  is  dangerous,  owin^  to  reefs. 

3.  Panay  has  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  is  more  than  1 00  miles  long,  and  the  other  sides 
more  than  80  miles.  The  area,  according  to  Berghaus,  h 
4579  SQuare  miles,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Devonaliire. 
Along  tne  western  coast  the  country  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
well  cultivated,  and  populous ;  villages  are  numerous ;  and 
the  churches,  though  small,  are  well  built.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  a  mountain-ridge  runs  from  Punta 
Potol,  on  the  north,  to  Punta  Nasog,  or  Naso,  on  the  south, 
and  appears  to  be  very  steep.  We  have  no  account  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  northern 
and  south-eastern  coast.  According  to  the  census  of  16Id, 
the  population  of  this  island  was  292,750 ;  and  according  to 
an  estimate  in  1837,  it  had  increased  to  406,030  individtuk 
This  shows  that  Panay  is  the  most  important  island  of  the 
whole  group  next  to  Luzon,  and  is  even  more  densely  peopled 
than  that  island. 

4.  Negros  is  about  140  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  25  miles.  The  surface,  according  to  Bei-gbaus, 
is  3827  square  miles,  or  1000  miles  more  than  Uie  county 
of  Lincoln.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  its  surface  and 
soil.  It  seems  to  be  very  mountainous,  and  contains  a  com- 
paratively  small  number  of  agricultural  settlements.  The 
population  subject  to  the  Spanish  government  in  1818  cun- 
sisted  of  35,445;  and  in  1837,  of  35,622  individuals. 

5.  Zebut  or  Cebu,  extends  in  length  from  south  to  north 
rather  more  than  100  miles,  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  20 
miles  wide  on  an  average.  The  area,  according  to  Berghausi 
is  2193  sauare  miles,  or  about  150  square  miles  more  than 
that  of  Norfolk.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  its  natural 
features  and  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but  we  may  presume 
that  it  does  not  contain  much  waste  land  and  high  moan* 
tains,  as  the  population  is  very  considerable.  In  1818  it 
amounted  on  the  island  to  68f772  inhabitants;  and  in  the 
whole  province,  which  included  the  island  of  Bohol  and  four 
smaller  islands,  it  amounted  to  168,426  individuals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  1837,  the  population  of  tha  whole 
province  had  increased  to  250,817  individuals. 

6.  Bohol,  situated  between  Zebu  on  the  west  and  Leyle 
on  the  east,  is  the  smallest  of  the  larger  Philippines  except 
Masbate.  It  extends  in  length  from  west  to  east  about  45 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  30  miles.  Berghaus  de» 
termines  the  area  to  be  1354  square  miles.  We  have  no 
account  of  its  natural  capabilities,  but  they  must  be  great, 
as  it  contained  in  1818  a  population  of  80,344  individuals, 
or  nearly  60  persons  to  a  square  mile.  According  lo  the 
account  of  1837,  in  which  the  island  is  included  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Zebu,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  census  was  taken. 

7.  Leyte,  or  Leite,  extends  from  south  to  north  about 
120  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  35  miles.  According 
to  Berghaus,  the  area  is  4257  square  miles.  We  are  no 
better  acquainted  with  this  island  than  with  those  to  the 
west  of  it.  The  population  of  the  province  of  Leytc;  to 
which  two  smaller  islands  of  inconsiderable  extent  belong, 
amounted,  in  1818,  to  40,623;  but  in  1837,  to  92,165. 

8.  Samar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called  by  the  natives,  yiki^ 
bas,  is  the  largest  of  the  Philippines  which  are  aulgect  to 
Spain,  next  to  Luzon:  It  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  wliose 
apex  is  turned  to  the  south:   the  base  measures  about  ci^ 
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miles,  and  the  perpendicular  length  ahout  115  miles.  The 
surface  is  5547  square  miles,  or  about  300  square  miles  less 
than  Yorkshire.  A  great  part  of  this  island,  especially  to- 
wards the  north,  is  covered  with  high  mountains,  which  are 
visible  from  a  great  distance  at  sea.  The  soil  in  general, 
though  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  is  far  from  being  sterile. 
According  to  the  census  of  1818,  the  populaiion  of  Samar  and 
the  small  island  of  Capul  amounted  to  57,922  individuals, 
a  number  which  had  increased  in  1837  to  99,635. 

9.  Masbate  is  in  the  middle  of  that  sea  basin  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  islands  described  from  No.  2  to  No. 
8,  and  by  the'  peninsula  of  Camarines,  and  is  called  the 
Bisaya  Sea:  the  islands  surrounding  this  basin  and  those 
within  it  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Bisaya  Islands.  Masbate  has  a  triangular  form,  whose  apex 
is  to  the  east.  The  base,  or  western  coast,  is  nearly  40 
miles  long,  and  the  perpendicular  length  about  55  miles. 
Berghaus  makes  the  surface  1 225  square  miles.  This  island 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  high  rocks,  and  to  contain  very  little 
cultivable  ground.  The  population  is  very  small.  In  1818 
it  did  not  contain  more  than  2310  persons. 

Between  the  most  northern  point  of  Masbate  and  the 
promontory  of  Cabesa  Bondoc  is  the  island  of  Burias,  which 
bRs  an  area  of  only  327  square  miles.  It  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Spaniards.  When  Forest  was  on 
M^t^ndanao,  he  was  informed  that  the  Illanos  from  that 
island  had  formed  a  settlement  on  Burias,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  unable  to  expel  them. 

10.  The  island  of  Magindanao^  or  Magindctno,  is  the  most 
southern  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  largest  next  to  Luzon. 
Its  form  is  extremely  irregular.  Berghaus  makes  the  area 
36,140  square  miles,  or  about  14,000  square  miles  less  than 
that  of  England  without  Wales.  The  coast-line  perhaps 
considerably  exceeds  1000  miles.  Our  information  respect- 
ing this  island  is  very  scanty,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the 
little  that  we  know  to  Forest,  who  visited  the  island  in  1 775, 
and  remained  there  nearly  eight  months.  From  the  infor- 
mation that  he  collected  during  his  stay,  we  learn  that 
-where  the  meridian  of  124°  £.  cuts  the  island,  two  bays  pe- 
netrate into  it,  the  Bay  of  Illano  from  the  south,  and  that 
of  Siddum, or  Panguyl,  from  the  north,  and  tliat  their  inner- 
most recesses  are  only  two  days'  journey  from  each  other. 
Near  the  isthmus  which  is  thus  formed  is  a  large  lake  called 
Lano,  which  is  from  15  to  20  miles  wide  from  south  to  north, 
and  has  a  greater  extent  from  east  to  west.  The  country 
enclosing  the  western  portion  of  the  lake  is  hilly,  but  on 
the  east  of  it  extends  a  large,  fbrtile,  well-cultivated,  and 

Kpuloos  plftin,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  Malay  race,  called 
anos.  The  population  of  the  country  enclosing  the  lake 
was  stated  to  be  61,300.  Along  the  southern  shores  the 
country,  as  far  as  Forest  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it, 
was  in  most  parts  hilly,  but  not  mountainous :  in  some 
places  there  were  extensive  plains,  and  most  of  the  valleys 
were  wide  and  fertile.  It  seems  however  that  the  country 
which  lies  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island  contains 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Ha- 
raforas,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  country 
west  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  bays  of  Illano  and  of 
Siddum,  probably  contains  mountains  only  in  the  northern 
districts,  and  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Malays.  Numerous 
rivers  water  this  large  island ;  but  we  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  Pelangy,  which  flows  from  east  to  west,  rising  near 
125''  30'  E.  long.,  and  fallinor  into  the  Bay  of  Bongo  opposite 
the  island  of  Bnnwert.  Though  its  course  probably  does 
not  exceed  100  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  large  river- boats  to 
a  great  distance  from  the  month,  and  drains  a  wide  and 
fertile  ralley,  which  enlarges  near  the  sea  into  an  extensive 
plain,  where  the  river  divides  into  several  arms,  and  forms 
a  very  fertile  delta.  Forest  observes  that  large  tracts  of 
this  island  are  destitute  of  trees  and  covered  with  fine 
grass,  and  that  such  savannahs  do  not  occur  in  any  other 
island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  are  volcanoes  on 
Maeindanao:  the  existence  of  three  is  certain.  One  of 
them,  the  Sanguili,  is  not  far  from  the  southern  extremity, 
5"*  44'  N.  lat.  and  125*  18'  E.  long.  There  is  another  north- 
west of  Cape  B.  Augustin,  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
island ;  and  a  third  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Illano. 
Between  the  northern  coast  of  Magindanao  and  the  island 
of  Zebti,  is  the  island  of  Siquijor,  or  Fuego,  on  which  also 
there  is  an  active  volcano. 

Magindanao  is  politically  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
Spaniards  have  formed  a  great  number  of  settlements  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coast,  wher9  the  inhabitftnts  consist 


almost  exclusively  of  Bisayes,  or  Malays  of  the  Philippines. 
These  settlements  constitute  two  provinces  of  the  general 
Capitanancy  of  the  Philippines.  The  Spaniards  have  also  a 
military  establishment  at  Zamboanga,  on  the  Strait  of  Ba- 
silan,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  pirates  firom  the  Sulo  Islands  from  extending 
their  predatory  visits  to  the  Mindoro  Sea.  But  these  islands 
are  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Illanos,  who  not  only 
possess  the  country  about  the  lake  of  Lano,  but  also  the 
greatest  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Bar  of  Illano,  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  island  between  the  Strait  of  Basilan 
and  the  wide  and  open  bay  of  Sindangan.  The  large  pen- 
insula which  extends  between  the  Bay  of  Illano  ou  the 
west  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  the  sultan  of  Magindanao,  whose  subjects  are  mostly 
Malays,  and  inhabit  the  country  along  the  coast ;  but  the 
interior  is  occupied  by  the  Haraforas,  who  are  treated  by 
the  Malays  not  as  subjects,  but  as  slaves.  > 

Climate, — We  do  not  possess  a  regular  series  of  mo- 
tdorological  observations  for  any  of  the  Philippines,  except 
those  made  by  Le  Gen  til  at  Manila  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  and  they  are  of  little  value.  Meyen,  who  was  there  in 
September  and  October,  found  that  in  this  season  of  the 
year  the  thermometer  never  exceeded  83°  at  noon,  and  ge- 
nerally remained  below  80^  and  that  the  difference  between 
day  and  night  rarely  amounted  to  %  degrees.  Ck>mparing 
his  observations  with  those  of  Le  Gentil,  he  thinks  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  summer  may  be  fixed  between 
80'  and  82\  and  that  of  the  winter  between  70**  and  72*,  and 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  probably  would 
fall  somewhat  short  of77^  The  year  is  divided  between 
the  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  which  depend  on  the  monsoons. 
The  rainy  season  occurs  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  during 
which  i^n  immense  quantity  of  water  comes  down,  the  rains 
sometimes  continuing  for  ten  or  even  fourteen  days  without 
intermission.  The  rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  do  not  cease  before  the  end  of  October  or  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  They  attain  their  maximum  in  the 
month  of  July.  Between  the  beginning  of  November  and 
the  end  of  April  showers  sometimes  occur.  The  northern 
part  of  Luzon  is  situated  within  the  range  of  those  terrific 
burric^anes  which  are  called  tifun,  and  which  are  rarely  felt 
south  of  14^  N.  lat.  These  winds  occur  between  the  begin- 
ning of  May  and  the  end  of  December,  but  are  less  violent 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  June  and  July  they  rage 
with  incredible  fury;  but  they  generally  blow  only  four 
or  six  hours,  and  frequently  for  a  shorter  time.  They 
begin  to  blow  from  the  east,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
then  prevailing  south-west  monsoon,  and  turn  gradually  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  when  their  force  begins  to  fail. 
The  damage  which  is  caused  by  them  is  as  great  as  that 
produced  by  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies.    Earth- 

auakes    occur    frequently,    and    sometimes   cause    great 
amage. 

Produciions.—The  staple  articles  for  the  European  market 
are  sugar,  indigo,  rum,  and  tobacco;  and  for  the  Chinese 
marked  sapan-wood,  rice,  edible  birds'  nests,  and  trepang. 
The  sugar-cane  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Plain 
of  Pampanga;  and  though  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
sugar  is  not  a  good  one,  the  sugar  itself  is  much  prized, 
and  sent  to  many  parts  of  Europe.  Indigo  is  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent,  and  some  has  been  exported,  which  was  not 
considered  inferior  to  that  of  Guatemala;  but  in  general 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  is  not  conducted  witli  suffi- 
cient attention.  Tobacco,  which  grows  very  well  in  many 
places,  and  is  of  the  first  quality,  is  only  exported  in  the 
form  of  cigars.  Rice,  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
market,  and  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  is  the  first  object  of  cultivation  nearly  all 
over  the  island.  Where  the  fields  cannot  be  put  under 
water,  the  upland  rice  is  cultivated.  Sapan-wood  (Caesal- 
pinia  sapan)  abounds  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
m  the  forests,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  China.  The  quantity 
of  edible  birds*  nests  and  trepang  which  is  sent  to  China  is 
not  great.  A  small  quantity  of  coffee,  ebony,  sulphur,  cot- 
ton, pearls,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  tortoise-shells,  and  cord- 
age, are  also  exported.  The  coffee-plant  was  introduced 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  now  found  wild  in  many  of  the 
woods  surrounding  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  having  been  propa- 
gated by  a  species  of  civet  cat  which  swallows  the  berries. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coffee  exported  from  Manila  is 
gathered  fVom  these  wild  plants,  and  is  equal  or  superior 
m  flavour  to  that  of  Boorbgo,    Coltou  cannot  become  a^ 
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important  article  of  exportation  until  some  method  is 
adopted,  less  expensive  than  that  now  in  use,  of  separating 
it  from  the  seed.  Cordage  is  made  from  the  fibres  of  a 
species  of  banana.  The  exterior  fibres  of  its  stem,  \rhicb 
grows  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  are  coarse,  hke 
hemp ;  but  the  inner  fibres  are  finer ;  and  those  near  the 
centre  are  finer  than  the  best  fiax,  and  are  used  in  the 
island  in  the  manufacture  of  several  stuffs  for  clothing. 
The  hemp  itself  has  also  of  late  supplied  an  article  of  ex- 
portation. Cacao,  which  has  been  brought  from  Guatemala, 
is  cultivated  in  many  places  in  Luzon,  and  has  even  spread 
to  the  most  southern  islands.  Forest  found  a  cacao-tree 
in  Magindanao.  The  consumption  of  chocolate  being  great, 
cacao  is  not  exported,  though  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  grown  in  America.  Cinnamon  is  said  to  grow  wild  in 
many  of  the  islands,  and  the  clove-tree  is  found  on  Magin- 
danao. The  sago-palm  is  also  indigenous,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion is  little  attended  to. 

The  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  rice  and 
fish.  They  also  cultivate  millet  and  several  kinds  of  beans 
and  other  pulse.  The  fruit-trees  which  succeed  best,  be- 
sides the  cocoa-nut,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  carefully 
attended  to,  are  the  bread -fi'uit,  mango,  and  two  kinds  of 
oranges  and  figs.  The  plantations  of  plantains  are  exten- 
sive, and  also  those  of  areca-nuts.  The  bamboo  and  prickly 
calamus  are  cultivated,  and  both  of  them  supply  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  habitations  of  the  natives. 

The  buffalo  is  universally  used  in  all  field-labour,  though 
in  some  parts  people  have  begun  to  substitute  the  bullock 
for  it.  The  buffalo  here,  as  on  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  is  of  uncommon  size  and  strength  ;  the  cay- 
mans, which  are  in  the  Laguna  de  Bav>  and  rather  of  a 
large  kind,  never  attack  a  buffalo.  Cattle  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
the  plains,  which  are  destitute  of  woods,  like  the  prairies  of 
North  Ameriea.  Horses  have  also  been  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards ;  the  breed  is  small,  but  very  hardy ;  they  are 
only  used  for  riding.  Sheep  are  few,  but  goats  are  more 
numerous.  Pigs  are  plentiful,  except  on  Magindanao,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  Domestic  fowl  are 
reared  in  immense  numbers,  especially  ducks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Laguna  de  Bay.  £xcept  the  caymans,  which  are 
numerous  in  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  there  are  no  rapacious 
animals.  The  woods  swarm  with  deer  and  wild  hogs.  The 
Philippines  are  rather  distinguished  by  the  number  than 
by  the  variety  of  wild  fowl.  The  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and 
the  inhabitants,  like  all  the  tribes  of  the  Malays,  prefer  fish 
to  meat.  The  number  of  families  which  gain  their  sub- 
sistence by  fishing  is  very  great.  Among  the  fish  found  in 
the  Laguna  de  Bay  is  a  saw-fish  of  large  size,  which  attacks 
the  cayman.  Besides  pearls  and  great  quantities  of  mother- 
of-pearl  shells,  cowries  are  veir  plentiful  about  some  of  the 
smaller  islands  and  rocks.  Wild  bees  are  very  numerous 
in  the  woods,  and  wax  and  honey  are  important  objects  of 
internal  commerce.  The  islands  rarely  suffer  from  drought, 
and  are  periodically  (perhaps  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years) 
devastated  by  locusts. 

Gold,  iron,  and  copper  are  said  to  exist  in  Luzon  and 
Magindanao,but  at  present  none  of  these  metals  are  worked. 
It  is  said  that  gold  is  tolerably  abundant  on  the  mountains 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Magindanao.  Salt  is  made  in 
several  places,  and  brimstone  is  collected  on  some  of  the 
mountains  of  Luzon. 

Inhabitants* — "When  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  they  found  the  islands  occupied  by  two  dif- 
ferent races  of  men.  In  the  plains  and  hilly  tracts  several 
tribes  of  Malays  had  settled,  who  spoke  different  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  and  were  subject  to  a  great  number  of 
petty  sovereigns.  The  mountains  were  occupied  by  a  black 
race,  which  belongs  to  the  race  of  Austral  negroes,  and  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards,  Negritos  or  Aetas,  while  the  Malays 
were  called  Indies.  The  Negritos  were  probably  the  abori- 
gines of  the  islands,  and  had  retired  to  the  mountains  when 
the  Malays  began  to  occupy  the  lower  country,  being  of  a 
diminutive  size,  and  unable  to  offer  resistance:  in  the 
mountains  they  had  maintained  their  independence.  The 
Malays  have  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
the  Negritos  are  independent  in  the  mountain  fastnesses: 
they  run  away  at  the  sight  of  foreigners,  and  avoid  all 
communication  with  them.  It  is  however  stated  by  Forest 
that  many  of  the  Negritos  have  been  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity on  the  island  of  Magindanao, where  the  Malays  treat 
ihem  fts  slaves,  au4  tako  from  their  huta  ^hat  they  like.  I 


The  Negritos  of  Magindanao  consequently  often  cjiange 
their  abodes,  and  retire  to  those  parts  which  are  subject  to 
the  Spaniai-ds,  where  they  embmce  Christianity  in  preference 
lo  Islam  ism,  because  they  are  permitted  to  eat  pork,  of  \«hich 
they  are  very  fond.  In  Magindanao  the  Negritos  are  agri- 
culturists, and  the  Malays  who  jreside  along  the  coast 
receive  from  them  a  consideraVle  part  of  the  agricultural 
produce  necessary  for  their  consumption,  giving  in  return 
several  utensils  and  baubles,  which  are  brought  from  other 
countries.  The  Negritos  in  Luzon  are  savages,  who  have  no 
fixed  abode,  but  rove  about  the  mountains,  and  live  by  the 
chase,  and  on  wild  fruits  and  honey.  They  occupy  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Montes  Caravallos,  and  also  the  higher 
part  of  the  Montes  Zambales.  The  Malays  are  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  tribes,  of  which  that  called  Tagala  occu- 
pies the  neighbourhood  of  Manila  and  the  country  round 
the  Laguna  de  Bay.  The  other  tribes  that  are  numerous^ 
the  Pampanga,  Zambales,  Pangasinan,  Ylocos,  and  Ca- 
gayan,  inhabit  the  other  plains  and  lower  country.  They 
are  all  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  have  not  embraced  Christianity,  and  are  not 
regularly  subject  to  the  Spanish  government.  One  of  them, 
the  Ygorrotes,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  east  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lingayen,  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  physiognomy 
aud  a  lighter  colour,  which,  it  is  supposed,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a  mixture  with  Chinese.  As  to  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  Malays,  it  is  unanimously  stated  that  they  are 
proprietors  of  the  soil  and  free  subjects,  and  treated  by  the 
Spaniards  as  such.  The  forts,  which  are  built  in  many 
places  along  the  coast  to  oppose  the  pirates,  are  in  their 
power,  and  are  garrisoned  by  tuem.  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Spaniards, 
whose  number  is  very  small  (in  1818  it  did  not  exceed  3UU0), 
are  not  driven  out  by  the  Malays;  but  this  is  explained  by 
the  fact  of  the  great  authority  which  the  clergy  excrci&e 
over  them,  and  by  which  they  are  kept  quiet,  so  that  they 
never  rise  against  government  except  when  excited  by  tiie 
clergy,  which  has  oeen  the  case  several  times.  Though 
such  a  subjection  to  the  clergy  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  people  must  be  in  a  low  condition,  this  supposition 
is  contradicted  by  travellers.  Meyen  found  tliem  veil 
lodged,  clothed,  and  abundantly  provided  with  food.  They 
seem  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  peasantry  of  most  countries 
of  Europe.  Besides  the  Spaniards,  there  are  a  few  people 
of  colour,  who,  in  1818,  amounted  to  6170  souls:  there  are 
also  some  Chinese,  who,  in  1818,  were  not  more  than  6201, 
of  which  number  1569  were  Christians. 

Political  Divisions  and  Population. — ^The  Philippines,  as 
far  as  they  are  subject  to  Spain,  are  divided  into  twenty- 
nine  provinces,  of  which  seventeen  are  situated  in  the 
island  of  Luzon,  and  twelve  in  the  smaller  islands,  and  ou 
the  northern  and  eastern  coast  of  Magindanao.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1818,  amounted,  according  to  the  census,  to 
2,214,142  individuals;  and  in  1837,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate founded  on  the  number  of  families  paying  the  capi- 
tation tax,  to  3,202,760.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the 
particulars : — 

1.  Population  of  the  Provinces  on  the  Island  qf  Luzon,  or 

Nueva  Costilla. 

Names  of  Proviuces.                            1818.  I^JJ. 

1.  Tondo             .  .  .  149,095  230,U'i5 

2.  Bulacan          •  ,  .  125,021  18l,l»r0 

3.  Pampanga      .  .  •  106,381  181,7*20 

4.  Pangasinan  .  ♦  119,322  229.402 

5.  Ylocos  del  Norte  .  ,  135,748  ir2.2n7 

6.  Ylocos  del  Sur  •  .  147,095  236,5]U 

7.  Cagayan         .  .  .  61,322  92,2;i2 

8.  Zambales       .  .  «  18,841  3G.u^0 

9.  Bataan            .  .  .  23.393  36.087 
10    Nueva  Ecija  .  .  15,506  44,570 

11.  Tayabas          •  ,  ,  48,676  85,24i 

12.  Camarines  del  Sur  \  hq  ooo  /  15^,972 

13.  Camaiines  del  Norte  /  •  ^^^*^^^  {    24.^*5 

14.  Albay              .  ,  .  92,665  131,745 

15.  Laguna  de  Bay  .  .  86.689  142,aU5 

16.  Batangas        .  .  .  112,120  18S.660 

17.  Cavite             .  .  .  51,663  91.0u2 


1,407,431       2.264»8i'7 

The  difference  between  the  population  of  1818  and  1^37 

may  partly  be  explained  by  the  great  increase  of  cultivation 

in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  produce 

of  the  country,  which  was  caused  by  opening  the  port  of 
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Mantla  to  the  commerce  of  all  foreign  nations.  It  may  also 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  circamstance  tbat  in  the 
census  of  1837  the  tribes  which  are  either  independent  or 
not  quite  subject  to  the  Spaniards  were  comprehended, 
while  in  1818  they  were  omitted;  and  their  number  was 
estimated  at  the  last-mentioned  period  at  the  following 
rate  :— 

ladiTidiuIt. 

564  families  newly  conTerted  and  still  under  the 

sway  of  the  monks,  composed  of  2,820 

788  families  of  friendly  Ygorrotes  in  the  province 

of  Pangasinan,  containing    .... 
2160  families  of  Tinguianos  in  the  provinces  of 

Ylocos      • 

1 1 80  families  of  unconverted  Ygorrotes  in  the 

same  provinces  •         .         •         .         . 

1523  families  of  non-converted  Negritos  in  the 

£ame  provinces  •        •        •        •        . 


3,940 

10,800 

5,900 

7,615 


If  these  are  added,  the  population  of  the  island 
consisted,  in  1818,  of  1,438,506  individuals. 

2.  Ptjpidaiion  qf  the  hlaa  Bisayaa. 

KsiDOT  of  ProrincM.  1818. 

1 3.  Mindoro,  comprehending  the  is- 
lands of  Mindoro    •         •     4670  souls 
Marinduque        .     9777 
IslasdeLuban   •     4349 


31,075 
of  Luzon 


1837. 


19.  Antique,  or  the  western  coast  of 
the  island  of  Panay 

20.  Uoilo,  or  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island  of  Panay 

2 1 .  Capiz,  or  northern  part  of  Panay, 
including  the  islands — 

Romblon  and  Sibuyan       3840 
Ban  ton,  Tablas,  Simara, 

andBiaestrodeCumpo     2824    

22.  Leyte,  comprehending  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  islands  of 

Panamao      .     •         •       1065 
Panaon     •  .  .       3766 


18,796 

50,597 

176,901 


29,632 

55,100 

230,410 


65,262       120,520 


23.  Zebu,  comprehending  Zebu,  and 
the  islands— 

Bantayan  •         .      5,235 

Sitiuijor  .         .      5,748 

Bohol        .         .         .    80,344 
Davis        •  •         .       4,981 

Panglao  .  ,       3,346    

The Islas  Camotos  are  comprehended 
in  a  parish  of  Zebu. 

24.  Samar  or  Ybabao,  consisting  of 
the  island  of  that  name  and  the  island 
of  Capul,  with  3013  inhabitants 

25.  Calamianes,  comprehending  a 
group  of  islands  called  Islas  de  Calami- 
anes, which  properly  do  not  belong  to 
the  Philippines,  but  to  the  Archipela- 
go de  Felicia  or  Palawan,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Palawan,  called 
Paragoa.  The  Islas  de  Calamianes 
contain.!^  •  2,060  inhabitants  and 
Paragua  '   .       11,097. 

-     •         •         • 

26.  Islas  Batanas,  which  are  situated 
north  of  the  Strait  of  Balingtang,  or  the 
Great  Passage,  by  which  they  are 
divided  from  Luzon        • 

27.  Negros,  embracing  the  island  of 
Negros 


40,623         92,165 


160,099       250,817 


57,922         99,635 


13,157         16,052 


10,576 
35,445 


8,000 
35,622 


619,378       937,953 
3.  Btpulation  of  the  Spanish  portion  qf  Magimlanao, 


Name*  of  the  Provinces. 

28.  Caraga,  comprehending  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island 

29.  Misamis,  embracing  the  northern 
coast  east  of  the  Bay  of  Sindangan    . 

To  these  two  provinces  is  to  be  added 
the  Presidio,  or  military  establishment 
at  Zamboanga        •         •         •         • 


P.  C  No.  1 1 14. 


1818. 


1837. 


15,957         29,977 
26,226         34,583 


8,640         10,000 
$0,823         74,560 


According  to  the  census  of  1818,  the  whole  population 
was  2.108,707,  to  which  however  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  add  5  per  cent,  on  account  of  some  small  errors,  which 
gave  the  whole  amount  of  the  population  2,214,142. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1792  and  1837  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of 
families  paying  capitation  tax,  which  in 
1792  amounted  to  280,093  1815  amounted  to  385,568 

805  „  347,841  1817  „  412,679 

1812  „  382.568  1818  „  436,047 

and  in  1837  they  amountetl  to  654,670. 

Totms.— It  may  be  presumed  that  in  so  populous  a 
country  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  towns,  but 
as  travellers  do  not  extend  their  excursions  to  any  great  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  Manila,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
them.  In  the  census  a  considerable  number  of  towns  are 
mentioned  with  a  population  exceeding  5000  souls,  and  in 
34  places  it  is  stated  to  exceed  10.000  individuals.  Six 
places  of  the  last  description  are  noted  in  the  province  of 
Iloilo,  in  the  island  of  Panay. 

Manila,  the  caoital  and  seat  of  the  captain-general  or 

governor  of  the  island,  is  built  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
labia  de  .Manila,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pasig,  or  the 
channel  by  which  the  Lacuna  de  Bay  discharges  its  water. 
It  consists  of  two  towns  with  extensive  suburbs.    The  city, 
Manila,  is  built  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Pasig,  and 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  a  ditch  which  is  connected  with 
the  river.    The  streeU  are  straight,  wide,  and  well  paved. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  substantial.  There  are 
several  well-built  churches  and  convents.    The  palace  of 
the  captain-general  is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture, 
but  the  custom-house,  or  aduana,  is  a  large  and  fine  build- 
ing.   The  city  is  only  inhabited  by  Spanish  families,  and  in 
1818  did  not  contain  above  6875  inhabitanU,  including  the 
Malay  servants  of  the  Spaniards.    Close  to  it  on  the  south 
are  the  suburbs  of  Hermita  and  Malate,  which  in  1818  con- 
tained 10,550  inhabitanU.    A  well-built  bridge  leads  from 
the  city  over  the  Pasig  to  Bidondo.  a  large  place,  which 
however  only  contains  habitations  built  in  the  fae^hion  of 
the  Tagala,  though  it  is  the  commercial  town.    In  1818 
Bidondo  contained  21,386  inhabitants.    Contiguous  to  it 
on  the  beach  is  Tondo,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  whose  population  in  1818  amounted  to  14,610 
inhabitanU.      At  the  back  of  Bidondo  are  eight  suburbs, 
the  population  of  which  in  1818  amounted  to  23,462.    The 
population  of  all  these  places  together  amounted  in  1818  to 
76,883  individuals.    It  has  been  asserted  that  the  popula- 
tion was  not  less  than  150,000,  which  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration ;   but  when  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
province  of  Tondo  is  considered,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  Manila  at  present  can  hardly  contain  less  than  120.000 
inhabitanU.    Ihe  houses  in  all  these  places  are  built  of 
bamboos,  and  are  elevated  from  6  to  8  feet  above  the  ground, 
resting  on  thick  pieces  of  bamboo.    The  number  of  Chinese 
is  considerable,  and  is  said  to  amount  to  30,000,  which  how- 
ever seems  to  be  an  exaggeration.    In  the  large  square  of 
the  city,  which  is  more  than  100  yards  wide,  stands  the 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  of  bronze,  somewhat  larger 
than  life.    Ferdinand  VII.  gave  it  to  the  town  of  Manila  in 
1824.   It  is  considered  a  good  work,  but  is  too  small  for  the 
square.    Manila  contains  a  royal  college  for  the  instruction 
of  youth,  a  university  which  was  founded  by  Philip  IV.  in 
1645,  a  nautical  academy,  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and 
various  other  religious  and  charitable  establishments. 

Cavite.  which  lies  south  of  Manila,  is  a  well  built  fortress, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  about  two 
miles  long:  it  protects  the  finsenada  de  la  Estanzuela, 
the  only  harbour  in  the  Bahia  de  Manila.  The  arsenal  is 
in  that  fortress,  and  vessels  are  built  there.  The  fortress 
contained  in  1818  only  1926  inhabitanU,  but  the  adjacent 
town  of  S.  Roque  contained  a  population  of  9926. 

Manufactures, — The  Malays  use  very  few  manufactured 
goods  exported  from  other  countries,  and  they  have  applied 
themselves  to  some  branches  of  manufacture  with  success. 
They  make  very  good  earthenware,  which  however  is  not 
exported,  being  much  inferior  to  that  of  China.  But  the 
cotton  stuffs,  which  are  made  in  some  parts,  are,  or  were 
formerly,  exported  to  Mexico.  Another  branch  of  industry 
in  which  they  excel  is  the  plaiting  of  straw  and  slips  of 
wood.  Hats  made  of  the  latter  material  are  highly  prized 
and  exported,  A  single  hat  of  the  first  quality  fetches  in 
Manila  from  17  to  18  Spanish  dollars,  or  41.  Mats  and 
similar  objects  are  also  exported.     At  Manila  there  is  a 
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ro>al  roanuraclure  of  cigars,  in  which  450  persons  aro  con- 
&tantly  employed. 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  the  Philinpines  was  for- 
merly limited  to  the  mother- country  and  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America.  The  most  important  and  lucrative 
branch  was  the  commerce  with  Mexico,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  means  of  gallions  that  sailed  once  a  year  between 
Acapulco  and  Manila.  They  chiefly  carried  to  America 
silk  manufactures  and  other  goods  obtained  from  the 
Chinese,  and  brought  in  return  the  produce  of  the  Mexican 
silver- mines.  This  commerce  had  little  effect  on  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  improvement  of  cultivation. 
At  that  time  no  foreign  vessels,  except  from  China,  were 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  islands 
accordingly  advanced  very  slowly.  But  since  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America  have  obtained  their  independence,  the 
port  of  Manila  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  commercial 
nations,  and  the  increase  of  the  exports  has  been  very  rapid, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  quan- 
titv  of  the  principal  articles  exported  in  1818,  1829,  and 
1830:  — 

181S.  1829.  1830. 

Su{^r           14,405  120,274  138,387  picols. 

Iudi«;o             3.400  11,809  13,863  picols. 

Sapan-wood  1 8,825  11,675  11,594  picols. 

Rice     .         .     •  114,793  197,486  cavan. 

Cigars ...     •  4,595  4,257  arrobas. 
1  picol  s  140  lbs.       I  arroba  =  25  lbs. 

Manila  carries  on  trade  with  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shang- 
hae,  in  China ;  Awatska  in  Kamtchatka ;  Acapulco  and  other 
ports  of  Mexico ;  with  four  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America ;  with  London,  Gibraltar,  three  ports  of 
Fiance,  with  Hambilirg,  the  Mauritius,  British  Hindustan, 
Singapore,  Batavia,  Cochin-China,  Borneo,  and  the  Sulo 
Archipelago.  The  Chinese  junks  from  Shang-liae  do  not 
visit  any  port  farther  west  than  Manila.  In  1818  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Manila  did 
not  exceed  61 ;  they  were,  Spanish  9,  Portuguese  4,  French 
5,  English  17,  American  10,  Chinese  junks  13,  and  Borneo 
junks  3.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels 
that  entered  the  port  and  cleared  out  from  it  in  1828  and 
1829:— 


Munea  of  the  Kalioos  to  whom  the 

TeHeb  bcloDgid.  Outwardi. 


Inwards. 


^ 

1828. 

1899. 

1828. 

1829. 

Spanish         • 

38 

43 

31 

41 

American 

,        — 

20 

29 

33 

English         • 

— 

23 

13 

14 

Danish 

— 

— 

5 

-« 

Dutch          ;. 

.        — 

4 

5 

6 

French        \ 

.        — 

8 

3 

7 

Portuguese    . 

♦        — 

— 

3 

— 

Hamburg 

•        — 

— 

1 

... 

Prussian        . 

.        — 

1 

4 

1 

Chinese 

— 

9 

— 

9 

Other  vessels,  the 

name 

of  the  nation  to  whom 

they  belong  not  stated  80 

78 

74 

73 

118 


186 


164 


184 


This  list  is  very  far  from  being  correct,  as  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  nations  to  which  nearly  half  the 
number  of  vessels  belong,  are  not  mentioned.  But  as  it 
may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  commerce 
of  the  town  of  Manila,  we  have  given  it  as  it  appears  in 
Me}'en's  *  Travels.* 

The  same  author  states  that  in  1828  the  value  of  the 
goods  exported  amounted  to  1,475,034  Spanish  dollars 
(331,882/.),  and  that  of  bullion  and  specie  to  62,486  Spanish 
dollars  (14.059/.);  in  1829  the  goods  to  1,397,623  Spanish 
dollars  (314,465/.),  and  the  bullion  and  specie  to  62,275 
dollars  (12,012/.),  and  in  1830  the  exported  goods 
amounted  to  1,497.621  (336,964/.),  and  the  bullion  and 
specie  to  81,052  dollars  (18,440/.).  The  value  of  the  goods 
imported  in  1828  amounted  to  1,550,933  dollars  (348,960/.), 
and  that  of  bullion  and  specie  to  401,627  dollars  (90,411/.) ; 
in  1829  the  former  to  1,654,502  dollars  (372,263/.),  and  the 
latter  to  396.447  dollars  (84,650/.).  In  1830  the  imported 
goods  were  to  the  value  of  1,562,522  dollars  (351,567/.), 
and  the  bullion  and  specie  to  the  value  of  178,063  dollars 
(4<».064/.). 

*"  ^n  vessels  do  not  visit  any  other  harbours  of  the 

except  Manila,  but  it  is  >'ery  probable  that  the 


Bugis  and  inhabilants  of  Sulo.  as  well  as  the  Chinese, 
who  have  a  great  number  of  junks  in  these  seas,  visit  s'ome 
of  the  smaller  islands,  especially  the  well-cultivated  and 
populous  island  of  Panav.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  Phi- 
lippines is  very  active.  It  is  carried  on  in  small  brigs,  and 
in  still  smaller  vessels,  called  galores,  goletas,  pontines.  &c. ; 
a  great  number  of  these  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  Manila  and  the  provinces  of  Yloeos 
and  Pangasinan,  and  the  islands  of  Panay  and  Zebu.  lu 
1818  there  cleared  out  from  Manila  637  vessels  of  that 
description. 

History. — The  Philippines  were  di.scovered  by  Fernando 
Magalhaens  in  1521,  wno  was  killed  in  one  of  the  ii»lands. 
[Magalhaens.]  In  1564  a  small  squadron  under  the 
orders  of  Lopez  de  I^guspi  was  sent  from  Mexico  to  furia 
an  establishment,  which  he  effected  in  the  following  year 
on  the  island  of  Zebu,  the  inhabitants  of  which  subiniited 
to  the  Spaniards  without  any  resistance.  In  1571  Li'.^spi 
founded  the  town  of  Manila;  and  aS  the  Malays  of  this 
island  were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  communities' 
independent  of  one  another,  and  not  accustomed  to  \\ar, 
they  also  submitted  to  the  foreigners  almost  without  a 
struggle.  Thus  the  Spaniards  obtained  the  possession  of  this 
important  group  of  islands  almost  without  bloodshed,  and 
they  have  preserved  it  by  converting  the  inhabitants  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  they  have  been  perfectly  successful,  as  the 
Islam  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  had  not  extended  fart  Iter 
than  to  the  Moluccas.  The  Spaniards  remained  in  uiid;!^- 
turbed  possession  of  the  Philippines  to  1762,  when  the 
English  took  the  town  of  Manila.  The  inhabitants  of 
Luzon  however  did  not  submit,  but  continued  the  war 
against  the  English  under  a  Spanish  officer,  though  with 
no  great  vigour.  In  1 764  the  English  restored  Manila  to 
the  Spanish  government.  The  Philippines,  together  wiih 
the  Marianas,  are  administered  by  a  governor  who  has  ex- 
tensive powers.  The  islands  are  divided  into  provinces,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  governor,  or  alcalde  mayor ;  and  tiie 
provinces  are  subdivided  into  pueblos,  which  have  also  their 
petty  governor,  and  officers  subordinate  to  him. 

(Martinez  de  Zuniga's  Historical  View  (\f  the  Philippine 
Islands;  Kotzebue's  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  South 
Sfio,  <J^. ;  Meyen  8  Eeise  um  die  Erde ;  Y  Idefonso  de  Ara- 
gon,  Estado  de  la  Poblacion  de  Filipinos  correspondente  al 
anno  de  1818;  Forest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea;  Mor's 
Notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  Berghaus*s3/(?mofr  r^« 
den  Philippinen  and  Sulu  Inseln,  and  his  Map;  Caiendario 
de  las  Islas  Filimnas,  for  1839,  Manila.) 

PHILIPPINES,  NEW,  more  frequently  called  the 
Carolines,  are  a  number  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacillr, 
between  133°  and  164°  E.  long.,  and  between  5®  and  13^ 
N.  lat.  In  this  wide  tract  of  ocean  there  are  several  groups 
of  small  islands  enclosed  by  reefs,  and  others  are  isolated. 
These  islands  are  very  imperfectlv  known,  though  the 
Spaniards,  who  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  ii^m  the 
natives  who  visited  their  settlement  on  the  island  of  Guahan 
(Ladrones),  claim  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  Philippines. 
They  have  however  never  made  a  settlement  on  any  of 
these  islands,  though  a  Spaniard  has  occasionally  paid  them 
a  visit,  or  a  monk  has  gone  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  natives.  Twelve  years  ago  these  islands  were  partly 
surveyed  by  the  Russian  navigator  Liitke. 

The  islands,  which  lie  either  within  the  basins  formed  by 
the  coral  reefs,  or  contiguous  to  the  reefs  themselves  on 
their  interior  side,  are  all  small,  and  produce  hardly  any- 
thing except  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit  All  the  isolated 
islands  are  high,  and  some  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The 
island  of  Feys  rises  on  the  shore  to  more  than  1200  feet, 
but  gradually  slopes  towards  the  centre,  resembling  in  that 
respect  most  of  the  lower  islands,  which  consist  of  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  of  a  circular  form,  enclosing  a  lagoon. 
The  elevated  islands  have  a  great  variety  of  trees  and 
plants  which  afford  food.  The  cultivated  fields  contain  plan- 
tains and  arums;  from  the  r«ot  of  the  latter  the  inhabilants 
make  flour.  They  also  cultivate  the  sugar-cane,  and  have 
several  fruit-trees  besides  the  cocoa  and  biead- fruit,  espe- 
cially some  kinds  of  fig-trees,  among  which  is  the  ^ctit  /n- 
dica^  or  banyan-tree.  The  areca-palm  also  grows  on  these 
islands.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  generolly  coveted  « ith 
high  forest-trees,  among  which  the  cabbage-tree  is  common. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  go  nearly 
naked :  they  are  industrious  agriculturists  and  Gshennen. 
They  make  excellent  mats,  and  canoes  of  a  large  size,  with 
which  they  undertake  voyages  of  several  hundred  mdcs 


visiting  from  lime  to  lime  the  Spanith  lettlumenti  of 
GualiBD,  (Q  which  they  bring  lucli  articles  of  agricullurit 
produce  as  will  bear  the  vojage.  They  are  governed  by 
king*:  the  government  is  not  «mct1y  herKtlitary,  but  partly 
elcctire.     [Liiike,   Voyage  autour  du  Monde.] 

FHILlPI'USwas  eUo  the  naniD  auumed  by  the  impotlor 
Andriscus,  who,  by  pretending  to  be  the  ion  of  King 
PurMus,  induced  the  MLiccdonianH  (o  acknowledife  bim  as 
llieir  king,  and  met  with  bo  much  succeu  at  to  defeat  one 
of  the  Roman  ofGcera.  But  he  wai  ultimately  driven  out  of 
Macedun  Ijy  Q.  Caecilius  Hetellui,  and  given  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans byaThracian  prince  wilh  whom  he  had  taken  refuge. 

PHILIPPUS,  M.  JULIUS,  a  native  of  Botira  in 
Tracbonitis,  according  to  gome  authorities,  after  servine 
with  distinction  in  the  Runian  armiei,  was  promoted 
by  ibe  later  Goidianus  la  the  command  of  the  imperial 
guard*  afler  tlie  deiith  of  Misilheui,  ad.  S43.  [Gor- 
01ANU9 ;  Marcu*  Anioninuh  Piua,]  In  the  following 
year  be  accompanied  Gordianus  in  bii  expedition  into  Per- 
sia, when  hecontriied  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  aol- 
dicrs,  by  complaining  that  the  emperor  \rai  loo  voung  to 
lead  an  army  in  luch  a  difficult  undertaking.  I'hemuti- 
tineera  obliged  Gordianus  to  acknowledge  Philippu*  ai  bii 
rolleague ;  aud  in  a  short  time.  Phitippui  wialung  to  reign 
alone,  cauied  Gordianus  to  be  murilered  (Capilolinui,  in 
Hittofia  Augusta).  In  a  Ictlcr  lo  t)ie  lenale,  he  ascribed 
the  death  of  Gordianus  to  illness,  and  the  senate  acknow- 
ledged him  as  emperor.  Having  made  peace  with  the  Per- 
aians,  he  led  the  army  back  into  Syria,  and  arrived  at  An- 
tiuchfor  the  Easter  solemnities.  Euaebius.who  with  Orosius, 
Zunaris,  and  other  Christian  writers,  maintains  that  Philip- 
pus  was  a  Christian,  stales  merely  as  a  report  that  be  went 
with  bis  wife  to  attend  the  Chnitisn  worship  at  AnI 
but  Eliat  Babilo,  bishop  of  that  city,  refused  to  permit 
to  enter  the  church,  as  being  guilty  of  murder,  upon  which 
Pbilippus  acknawled>;ed  his  guilt,  and  placed  himwlf  ii 
ranks  oF  the  penitents.  This  drcumslance  is  also  staled  by 
John  Chrysosiom.  From  Aniioob,  Philippu*  cam"  ' 
Rjimv.  and  Ibo  fullowing  year,  ad.  245,  assumed  the 
suUbip  wilh  T.  F.  Titianus,  and  marched  against  Ibo  Carpi, 
who  hid  invaded  MtBsia,  and  defeated  them.  In  the  year 
ZJ7  Phdippui  was  again  consul,  with  his  son  of  the  same 
name  as  himself,  and  their  consulship  was  continued  to  the 
fliliawing  year,  when  Philippus  celebrated  with  great  spleu- 
duut  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  building  of  Rome. 
An  immense  number  of  wild  beasts  were  brought  forth  ""  ' 
slaughtered  in  the  amphilhealrea  and  circus.  In  the  n 
under  the  consulship  of  ^milianus  and  Aquilinui,  a  revolt 
broke  out  among  the  legions  on  the  Danubi,  who  pro- 
claimed emperor  a  centurion  named  Cavviliui  Marinus, 
whom  however  the  soldiers  killed  shortly  after.  Pbilippus, 
alarmed  at  the  staia  of  those  provinces,  sent  ihitbeT  Decius 
as  commander,  but  Decius  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  hi*  post 


than   the   soldien    proclaimed  liim    emperor. 
marched  against  Decius.  leaving  his  son    ~ 


and  killod,  ai 


cir  Verona,  where  Philippus  was  defeated 
iiay  by  hit  own  (roops.     On  the  uewi 


j  reaching  Rome,  the  nratorians  killed  his  esq  also,  and 
Deciu*  was  acknowledged  emperor  a.d,  249.     Euiropiua 

I  Hales  that  both  Piiilippi,  falhar  and  son,  wore  numbered 
among  the  god*.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Pbilippus  was 
really  a  Christian,  but  it  seemn  certain,  ai  staled  by  Euw 
biua  and  UiunysiusofAleundria,  that  under  his  reign  i ha 
Chrisliani  enjoyed  full  toleratiun  and  were  allowed  lo  preadi 
publicly.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  sUles  that  during  that  period 
all  the  inhabilanla  of  Neocnsarea  in  Pontus  embraced 
Chrislianily,  overthrew  the  idols,  and  raised  temples  to  the 
God  of  the  Christians.  It  appears  that  Pbilippus  during  his 
five  years'  reign  governed  wilh  mildness  and  justice,  and 
was  generally  popular. 

PHIU'PPUS  (♦.A.irxDc).  the  name  of  several  antient 
physicians  enumerated  by  Fabrioiui  (BiWio/A.  Graea).  The 
moat  celebrated  is  Philippua  of  Acarnania,  Iha  frfend  and 
physician  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  who  whs  the  means  of 
saving  the  king's  life  when  he  had  been  seiied  with  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  brought  on  by  the  excessive  cold- 
ness of  the  waters  of  the  river  Cydnus,  Ol.  Ill,  4(b.c.83S). 
Pannenio  sent  to  warn  Alexander  that  Philippus  had 
been  bribed  bv  Darius  to  poison  him  ;  tba  king  However 
did  not  doubt  his  fldelily,  but,  while  he  drank  the  draught 

Eremred  for  him,  put  into  his  physician's  hands  the  letter 
e  had  just  received.  His  speedy  recovery  fully  justiflid 
his  oonfidenoB,  and  proved  at  onoe  the  skill  and  honesty  of 
Philippus.  (Q.  Curt,  lib.  iii„  cap.  6;  Val.  Max.,  lib.  iii, 
cap.  b,  in  fine;  Pint., cap.  19;  Arrian,  lib-  ii.,eap,4;  Justin' 
lib.  li.,  cap.  8  ;  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ivii.,  cap.  31.) 

PHILIPS,  AMBROSE,  was  born  about  the  year  1671, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  an  old  Leicester- 
shire family.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  Qrit  printed  performance  is  a  copy  of  English 
verses  in  Ibe  Collection  published  by  that  universily  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  169i.  From  this  dale  nothing  ia 
known  of  him  till  the  appearance  of  his  six  Pastorals,  which, 
Johnson  observes,  be  must  have  published  before  ibe  year 
170S,  because  ihey  are  evidently  prior  In  those  of  Pope 
They  are  spoken  of  in  the  '  Guardian '  (No.  40)  as  having 
been  published  in  the  same  volume  with  Pope's,  that  ii,  in 
Tonson's  ■  Miscellany.' which  appeared  in  1709,  and  probably 
they  had  not  been  printed  before.  Philips's  next  performance 
was  his '  Letter  from  Copenhagen'  (in  verse)  to  ihe  earl  (after- 
wards duke)  of  Dorset,  dated  March  9,  1 7U9,  which  was 
printed  in  tba  12th  No.  of  the 'Tatler' (May  7,  I70SJ  with 
BU  introductory  eulogium  by  Steele,  who  styles  it '  as  line 
a  winter-piece  as  we  bava  ever  had  from  any  of  the 
achools  of  the  most  learned  painters.'  He  afterwards  Inins- 
lated  the  '  Persian  Tales'  from  the  French  for  Tonson.  and 
brought  out  an  ahtidgmenl  of  Hackel's  'Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams.'  The  next  event  of  his  literary  life,  and,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  Iho  most  considerable,  was  the  production 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  Fsbruary,  1713,  of  his  tragedy  of  the 
'  Distressed  Mother,'  which,  allhougb  little  more  than  ■ 
traniladon  of  the  '  Androraaque'  of  Racine,  was  received 
with  great  applause^  and  long  continued  lo  keep  possession 
of  the  stage.  Pope,  who  a  year  or  two  before  hud  bestowed 
high  praise  upon  the  'Letter  from  Copenhagen,'  calling  it  the 
performance  of  a  man  '  who  could  write  very  nobly,"  but 
who  had  now  been  divided  from  Philips  partly  by  ttselings 
of  poetical  rivalry  and  jealousy,  partly  by  their  opposite 

Ksrty  politics,  told  his  friend  Spence  that  the  ■  Distressed 
■other'  was  in  great  part  indebted  for  its  success  on  the 
St  night  lo  apacked  audionce.  Theaulhor'sWhig  friends 
rlainty  did  their  bast  for  the  play.  It  was  elaborately 
praised,  before  ila  appearance,  in  the  290th  No.  of  the  '  Spec- 
tator'(for  1st  Fobruary,  1712);  and  Addison,  in  the  nsnia 
of  Budgell,  wrote  an  epilogue  for  it,  which  took  so  greatly, 
that,  according  to  Johnson,  on  '  the  three  Brst  nights  it 
was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  demanded 
through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of, the  play,  but,  whenever 
it  is  recalled  to  the  stage,  the  epilogue  is  still  expected,  and 
ii  still  spoken.'  Other  ■  Specuiors"  were  devoted  (No.MS, 
for  2Sth  Match,  1712,  by  Addison)  to  an  account  ofThe 
strong  impression  made  by  the  Iragcdy  on  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley;  and  (Nos,  338,  for  28lh  March,  and  341,  foe  1st 
April)  to  an  animated  controversy  about  the  merit  of  the 
epiloEue,  issuing  of  course  in  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
it.  A  short  time  before.  Philips's  translation  of  '  Sap- 
pho's Hymn  to  Venus '  had  been  printed,  with  strong  com- 
mendation from  Addison,  both  of  that  poem  and  of  the 
author's '  admirable  pastoralsand  winter-piece,'  in  the  'Spec- 
tBtor.'^o.  223  (fbr  15th  NoTember,  1711)^    end  the  pw* 
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torals  are  again  highly  praised  in  Nos.  400  (for  9th  June, 
171 2)  and  523  (for  30lhOctoher),by  Addi&on ;  and  likewise 
in  the '  Guardian,'  No.  30  (for  15th  April,  1713).  But  now 
Pope  managed  to  playoff  a  singular  trick  upon  the  guileless 
or  careless  nature  of  Steele,  by  imposing  upon  liim  as  a 
serious  critique  an  ironical  discourse  on  Philips's  Pastorals 
as  compared  with  his  own,  in  which,  while  the  superiority 
was  in  terms  assigned  to  Philips,  every  quotation  and  the 
whole  treatment  ot  the  subject  were  artfully  adapted  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule.  It  is  surprising  that  any  degree  of  sim- 
plicity could  be  so  taken  in ;  hut  Steele  at  once  printed  the 
paper,  which  forms  the  40th  No.  of  the  '  Guardian '  (for 
27th  April,  1713).  Its  appearance  must  at  fii*st  have  per- 
plexed and  puzzled  the  public ;  but  Addison's  quick  eye 
detected  at  once  the  mockery  which  had  escaped  his  more 
inattentive  or  more  unsuspecting  friend.  This  affair  gave 
rise  to  an  open  feud  between  Pope  and  Philips,  which  was 
never  healed.  For  many  years  Pope  continued  to  make 
his  unfortunate  contemporary  his  butt ;  in  particular,  Phi- 
lipg's  verses  will  be  found  to  furnish,  along  with  those  of 
Blackmore,  Theobald,  and  Welsted,  the  choicest  specimens 
in  the  famous  treatise  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  on  the  *  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry.'  To  all  this  persecution  Philips  had 
nothing  to  oppose  but  threats  of  personal  chastisement, 
which  had  however  the  effect  of  makins  the  satirist  keep 
out  of  his  way.  Meanwhile  his  poetical  reputation,  whicn 
had  previously  been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  was 
undoubtedly  very  seriously  damaged  even  by  Pope's  first 
insidious  attack ;  he  continued  indeed  to  rhyme  notwith- 
standing, but  nothing  which  he  produced  after  that  paper 
in  the  *  Guardian '  brought  him  much  reputation.  Conceiv- 
ing himself  to  have  a  turn  for  simplicity  and  natural  ex- 
pression, he  fell  into  a  peculiar  style  of  verse,  in  which  the 
lines  were  very  short,  and  the  though^  and  phraseology 
approaching  to  the  infantine;  and  thi^  the  public  were 
taught  to  call '  Namby-pamby,'  a  name  first  bestowed,  we 
believe,  not,  as  haa  been  stated,  by  Pope,  but  by  Henry 
Carey,  the  clever  author  of  '  Sally  in  our  Allev '  and  '  Chro- 
nonhotonthologos,'  a  volume  of  poems  published  by  whom 
in  1737  contained  one  so  entitled  in  the  form  of  a  burlesque 
on  one  of  Philips'a  productions.  If  the  muses  failed  him 
however.  Philips  was  consoled  by  the  favour  of  his  party  and 
by  considerable  success  as  a  politician.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  which  fixed  his  Whig 
friends  in  power,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery 
and  ono  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Westminster,  the 
latter,  in  those  days»  an  appointment  more  lucrative  than 
honourable.  In  1721  he  produced  two  more  tragedies,  'The 
Briton,'  and  *  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,'  both  now 
forgotten.  He  next  engaged  in  a  periodical  paper  called 
'  The  Freethinker,'  in  which  one  of  his  associates  was 
Dr.  Boulter,  who  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Bristol 
and  then  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  who,  when  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  took  Philips  with  him,  and  provided  so 
well  for  him  u  to  enable  him  to  represent  the  county  of 
Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament.  He  at  last  rose  to  be 
judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  Ireland;  but  resigned 
that  place  in  1748,  and  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  died  of  a  stroke  of  palsy,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1749. 

PHILIPS,  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips, 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  rector  of  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire, 
at  which  latter  place  he  was  born,  in  1 6  76.  Having  received 
his  school  education  at  Winchester,  he  was  entered  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1694.  It  is  said  that  he  intended 
to  follow  the  medical  profession ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  pursued  that  object  further  than  by  engaging  with  much 
zeal  in  the  study  of  botany  and  natural  history.  He  first 
became  known  beyond  his  college,  or  university,  by  bis 
poem  entitled  '  The  Splendid  Shilling,'  which  appeared  in 
1703.  His  intimate  friend  Edmund  Smith  says,  m  a  frag- 
ment of  a  discourse  on  the  works  of  Philips,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  printed,  *  This  poem  was  written  for  his  own 
dqapsion,  without  any  design  of  publication.  It  was  com- 
romicated  but  to  roe ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  out,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben 
Bragge,  and  impudently  said  to  be  corrected  by  the  author.* 
The*  Splendid  Shilling  is  a  composition  of  the  mock  heroic 
kind,  the  verse  being  an  imitation  of  that  of  Milton.  Of 
course,  it  is  absurd  to  contend,  as  has  been  done,  that 
PhiUps  here  makes  the  little  appear  great,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  distinguished  from  and  set  far  above  such  parodists 
as  only  make  the  great  appear  little,  as,  for  example.  Cotton 
imd  Scarron,    The  truth  is,  that  in  both  cases  the.  great 


is  made  to  appear  little :  what  of  piquancy  there  is  in  Phi 
lips's  poem  does  not  arise  from  any  exaltation  of  the  shilling, 
but  from  the  application  of  the  versification  and  expression 
of  Milton  to  so  mean  a  subject.  In  1 705  Philips  produced 
his  next  poem,  entitled  '  Blenheim,'  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
understood,  of  the  Tory  party,  who  wanted  a  poetical  effusion 
on  that  victory  to  rival  Addison's;  but,  notwithstanding  an 
imitation  of  Milton  of  a  more  legitimate  kind  than  in  the 
*  Splendid  Shilling,'  Philips's  *  Blenheim '  found  compara 
tively  few  admirers  in  that  day,  and  has  been  generally  for- 
gotten since.  His  friend  Smith  attributes  the  cencral 
dislike  of  it  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  author  naving 
been,  like  his  prototype  Milton,  on  the  wrong  side  in  politics, 
but  principally  to  his  readers  having  formed  their  taste  upon 
French  models,  whence  they  had  learned  to  admire  points 
and  turns,  and  consequently  had  no  judgment  of  true  great- 
ness and  majesty.  Philips's  chief  work,  his '  Cider,'  a  poem 
in  two  books,  was  published  in  1706:  like  everything  else 
that  he  wrote,  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  an  echo  of  the  num- 
bers of  '  Paradise  Lost;*  but,  as  a  poetical  composition,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Virgil  s  *  Georgics;'  and  con- 
sequently it  is,  as  well  as  the  '  Blenheim,'  a  serious,  not  a 
mock,  imitation  of  Milton.  Johnson  «ays  he  was  told  by 
Miller,  the  eminent  gardener  and  botanist,  that  there  were 
many  books  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prose  which  do 
not  contain  so  much  truth  as  that  poem.  A  complicatiou 
of  consumption  and  asthma  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  this 
amiable  man,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1708,  when  he  had 
just  completed  his  thirty-second  year.  His  friend  and 
patron  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chancellor, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  carries  a  long  inscription  in  very  flowing  latinity, 
said  by  Johnson  to  be  the  composition  of  Bishop  A tterbury, 
though  commonly  attributed  to  Dr.  Friend.  One  passage 
is  especially  remarkable  as  expressing  a  notion  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  verse,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  inscription  must 
have  found  himself  widely  at  variance  with  the  reigning 
taste  of  his  day :  Philips,  he  says,  in  the  poetry  he  wrote 
in  his  native  tongue,  had  learned,  from  the  fountains  of 
Greek  and  Roman  song,  to  measure  the  harmony  of  verse 
'  rythmo  . . .  antiquo  illo,  libero,  multiformi,  ad  res  ipsas 
apto  prorsus  et  attemperato,  non  numeris  in  eundem  fereor- 
bem  redeuntibus,  non  clausularum  similiter  cadentium 
sono.'  Curiously  opposed  to  this  stands  the  criticism  of 
Johnson:— 'Deformity  is  easily  copied;  and  whatever  there 
is  in  Milton  which  the  reader  wishes  away,  all  that  is  ob- 
solete, peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with  great  care 
by  Philips.  Milton's  verse  was  harmonious  in  proportion 
to  the  general  state  of  our  metre  in  Milton's  age;  and  if 
he  had  written  after  the  improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have  admitted  a  more 
pleasing  modulation  of  numbers  into  his  work ;  but  Philips 
sits  down  with  a  resolution  to  make  no  more  music  than  he 
found— to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he  is  very 
far  from  having  what  his  master  had.  The  asperities  there- 
fore that  are  venerable  in  the  '  Paradise  Lost^'  are  con- 
temptible in  the  *  Blenheim."  The  insensibiUty  which 
would  have  had  Milton  to  take  lessons  in  the  music  of  verse 
from  Dryden  is  startling  enough ;  but  there  is  justice  in  the 
contempt  expressed  for  the  mimetic  Miltonism  of  Philips, 
who  was  without  any  true  passion,  or  strength  or  elevation  of 
fancy,  and  whose  poetry  in  its  most  ambitious  passagea  has 
little  more  than  merely  something  in  the  sound  to  remind 
us  of  that  of  Milton. 

PHILISTINES.    [Palkstinb.] 

PHILPSTION  O^iKurriuv),  an  antient  Greek  physician, 
the  tutor  of  Eudoxus  and  Chrysippus.  (Diog.  Laert.,  Tit, 
Philosoph.,  lib.  viii.,  caj).  8,  sees.  86  and  89.)  He  is  called  a 
Sicilian  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (lib.  viii.,  sec.  86),  but  (if  the 
same  person  be  meant)  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  Italian 
by  Rufus  Ephesius  {De  Corp.  Hum.  Pari.  AppelL,  p.  41, 
ed.  Clinch),  and  a  Locrian  by  Plutarch  {St/mpoi.,  lib.  vii., 
quaest.  1,  sec.  3).  Aulus  Gellius  {Noct.  AtL,  lib.  xvii.,  cap. 
1 1,  sec.  3),  and  Athenaus  {Deipnos.,  lib.  iii.,  sec.  83,  p.  115). 
He  lived  about  the  year  370  b.c,  01.  102,  1,  According  to 
Plutarch  and  Aulus  Gellius  tlocis  cii.)  he  defended  the 
opinion  that  part  of  what  is  drunk  goes  into  the  lungs, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Galen  informs  us  that  he 
was  well  skilled  in  anatomy.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Empirici  (Galen,  Subfig.  kmpir.  cap.  i.),  and  was  supposed 
by  some  persons  to  be  the  author  of  the  treatise  •  De  Victu 
Salubri,'  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates.  (Galcu, 
Opera,  torn,  xv.,  p,  455  \  torn,  xviii.,  A,  p.  9,  cd  Kuhn.)    U« 
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is  quoted  several  times  by  Pliny  (Ht>/.  NaL,  lib.  xx./cap. 
15,  34,  48,  ed.  Tauchn.);  Oribasius  (De  Machinam.  cap.  iv.) 
attributes  to  bim  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  reducing 
luxations  of  the  humerus ;  and  (if  the  same  person  be  meant) 
AthensBus  (Deipnos.,  lib.  xii.,  sec.  12,  p.  d  16)  mentions  him 
anaong  those  who  had  written  on  cookery  id^aprvru:^), 

PHILISTUS  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  person  of 
great  wealth  and  influence.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the 
elder  Dionysius,  whom  he  assisted  in  obtaining  the  supreme 
power,  B.C.  406 ;  but  having  displeased  the  tyrant,  be  was 
banished  from  Syracuse.  He  retired  to  a  city  on  the 
Adriatic  Gulf,  probably  one  of  the  Greek  cities  in  southern 
Italy,  and  did  not  return  to  Syracuse  till  the  accession  of 
the  younger  Dionysius  (Plutarch,  Dion.,  c.  1 1 ;  Diod.  Sic, 
xiii.  91),  during  whose  reign  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Phi- 
listus.  When  Syracuse  was  taken  by  Dion,  b.c.  356,  Phi- 
list  us  used  great  exertions  in  favour  of  Dionysius.  He 
passed  over  into  Italy,  and  procured  from  Rhegium  alone 
600  horse.  After  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Leontini,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  Dion,  he  joined 
Dionysius  in  the  citadel,  and  was  shortly  after  killed  in  a 
naval  engagement,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35 ; 
Diod.  Sic,  xvi.  16.) 

Philistus  must  have  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  since  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuse,  in 
B.C.  415,  fifty-nine  years  before  his  death.  (Plutarch,  Mc, 
c.  19.) 

Philistus  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  work  of  great  merit,  but  of  which  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  (ad  Qu.  Fr.,  li-  1 3), 
speaks  of  the  style  of  Philistus  as  brief  and  terse,  and  con- 
siders him  as  resembling  though  inferior  toThucydides;  and 
in  another  passage  (Brut,,  c.  85)  he  also  classes  him  with 
Thucydides,  and  says  that  these  two  writers  were  superior  to 
all  others.  (Compare  De  Div.,  i.  20 ;  Quint.,  Imt  Orat,  x. 
i..  p.  222,  ed.  Bipont.)  The  Sicilian  history  of  Philistus  was 
divided  into  two  parts;  of  which  the  first  contained  seven 
and  the  second  four  books.  (Died.  Sic,  xiir.  103.)  The 
first  part  embraced  a  period  of  800  years,  and  terminated 
at  the  archonship  of  Callias  and  the  battle  of  Agrigentum, 
that  is,  B.C.  406 ;  the  second  part,  which  commenced  at 
the  point  where  the  first  terminated,  contained  the  history 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  terminated  at  B.C.  363.  (Diod. 
Sic,  XV.  89;  Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.,\\,,  p.  119.) 

PHILLIPSITE,  a  mineral,  the  primary  form  of  which  is 
a  right  rhombic  prism.  It  occurs  crystallized  only  in 
macles  which  have  much  the  appearance  of  harmotome ; 
cleavage  imperfect;  fracture  oonchoidal;  hardness  4*5. 
Scratches  carbonate  of  lime.  Colour  white,  flesh^red,  or 
greyish.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent, 
translucent,  opaque.    Specific  gravity  2 '  0  to  2 '  2. 

This  mineral  occurs  with  gmelenite,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  and  at  the  Giant's  Causeway ;  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near 
Rome;  in  Sicily ;  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  at  Marburg 
in  Hesse,  &c. 

Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  the  last-mentioned  place, 
by  Gmelin  :— 

Silica  .  48*02 

Alumina  .  22*61 

Potash  •  7*50 

Lime  •  6*56 

"Water  .  16-75 

101'44' 

PIIILLY'REA,  the  0tXXvp<a  of  Discorides,  is  a  genus  of 
Mediterranean  evergreen  shrubs,  many  varieties  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  They  are  much  like  the 
evergreen  shrubs  called  Alaternus,  from  which  however  they 
are  readily  known  by  their  leaves  being  opposite,  not  alter- 
nate. Some  botanists  regard  them  as  species  of  olive,  to 
the  fruit  of  which  that  of  the  Phillyrea  nas  much  resem- 
blance. The  hardiest  and  handsomest  variety  is  P.  obliqua, 
the  most  tender  and  the  least  beautiful  is  P.  angustffolia, 

PHILO  (^tXwv),  the  name  of  several  antient  physicians, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  how  many.  Fabri- 
rias  {Biblioth,  Grtpcd)  supposes  four,  of  whom  the  most  emi- 
nent was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  antidote  called,  after 
his  name,  Philonium.  He  left  behind  him  directions  for 
composing  this  medicine  in  a  short  Greek  poem,  of  twenty- 
six  lines,  written  in  a  very  enigmatical  style,  which,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  it,  may  be  seen  in  Galen.  (De 
Compoi,  MMcam^  narA  rWovfi  lib.  ix.,  cap,  4,  p.  26 7|  ed 


Kiihn.)  It  seems  to  have  been  something  like  the  Mith« 
ridate,  the  Theriaca,  and  the  Hiera  Archigenis,  and  was.  as 
Galen  tells  us,  one  of  the  mosi  antient  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  of  this  kind  of  medicines.  Philo  was 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Galen,  loco  cit.),  and  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  eera. 

Another  physician  of  this  name,  probably  contemporary 
with  Plutarch,  in  the  second  century  a.d.  is  quoted  by  him 
(Sympos.,  lib.  viii.,  quasst  9,  sec.  1)  as  having  said  that 
Elephantiasis  first  appeared  shortly  before  his  time.  In  this 
opinion  however  he  is  probably  mistaken.  See  a  treatise  by 
Jul.  Alb.  Hofmann,  entitled  'Rabiei  Canine  ad  Celsum 
usque  Historia  Critica,'  Lips ,  1826,  8vo.,  p.  53. 

PHIIX)  JUD^US,  that  is,  Philo  the  Jew,  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown ; 
but  he  represents  himself  as  of  advanced  age  about  a.o.  40, 
when  he  was  sent  as  chief  of  an  embassy  from  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  for  the  purpose  of 
pleading  their  cause  against  Apion,  who  charged  them 
with  refusing  to  pay  due  honours  to  Caesar.  He  went  again 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  after  this  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty  about  him. 

Philo  had  a  brother  employed  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment at  Alexandria,  named  Alexander  Lysimachus,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts,  iv.  6,  as  a 
man  '  of  the  kindred  of  the  high- priest.'  Tliat  Philo  was 
a  member  of  the  sacerdotal  family  is  asserted  by  Eusebius 
and  others,  and  his  own  writings  indirectly  testify  that  such 
was  the  fact  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

Philo  was  eminent  for  his  learning  and  eloquence.  To 
the  attainments  usually  made  by  the  Jews  of  his  condition, 
he  added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  especially  of  that  of  Plato.  He  has  been  represented 
by  Scaliger  and  Cudworth  as  ii;norant  of  Jewish  literature 
and  customs ;  but  Fabricius  and  Mangey  have  clearly  shown 
that  such  representation  is  entirely  groundless. 

As  an  interpreter  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  he  is  fond  of 
allegorising,  a  species  of  interpretation  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed at  Alexandi  ia.  That  Philo  was  a  follower  of  Plato  in 
philosophy  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  must  not  therefore 
be  concluded  that  his  style  is  Platonic  or  his  language 
Attic.  He  writes  well  indeed,  but  still  as  an  AlexaudHan 
Jew.  Mangey  styles  him  '  the  chief  of  the  Jewish,  and 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Christian  writers.' 

The  principal  editions  of  Philo  are  those  of  Geneva,  1613; 
Paris,  1640;  Mangey,  London,  1742;  Richter,  Leipzig, 
1828-1830. 

Mangey 's  edition,  in  two  vols,  folio,  was  printed  by  the 
learned  William  Bowyer.  It  is  a  splendid  book,  and  does 
great  honour  to  the  English  press.  The  works  of  Philo,  as 
they  are  here  presented,  amount  to  forty-seven  treatises, 
with  six  fragments,  upon  subjects  mostly  referring  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  arrangement  of  these  treatises  appears 
to  be  arbitrary,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  impracticable  to 
reduce  them  to  order.  This  edition  contains  two  treatises 
not  before  published,  one  on  the  '  Posterity  of  Cain,'  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library ;  the  other  on  the  'Last Three 
Commandments,'  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Archbishop  Potter,  and  a  valuable  preface  follows 
the  dedication, 

Richter's  edition,  in  8  vols,  small  8vo.,  follows  Mangey's 
text,  but  does  not  give  the  Latin  version.  It  contains  two 
more  tracts  of  Philo,  on  the  *  Feast  of  the  Basket '  and  on 
*  Honouring  Parents,'  which  tracts  Angelo  Mai  discovered 
in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  and  published  with 
a  Latin  version,  at  Milan,  in  1818.  Riditer's  edition  contains 
moreover  a  Latin  translation  of  seven  treatises  of  Philo 
existing  in  an  Armenian  version,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  published  in  Arme- 
nian and  Latin  by  John  Baptist  Aucher,  at  Venice,  in  1822 
and  1826. 

Richter's  publication  is  printed  with  great  care,  and  may 
be  pronounced  the  most  complete  and  useful  edition  of  Philo. 

An  ample  account  'of  Philo  and  his  writings  may  be  found 
in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Grraeca'  of  Fabricius,  and  in  Mangey's 

Sreface,  whose  materials  are  derived  from  Josephus,  J  ustin 
lartyr,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
others,  including  of  course  Philo  himself.  On  the  additional 
publications  of  Mai  and  Aucher,  see  British  Critic  and 
Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol.  v.,  1829. 

PH I LO.  Many  other  Philos  are  named ;  but  as  they  do  no t 
appear  .worthy  of  particular  notice,  it  m&y  suffice  to  state 
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that  a  catalo^e  of  them,  to  the  number  of  more  than  forty, 
18  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Bibliotheca  Gneca'  of 
Fabricius. 

PHILODE'MUS  was  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  poet, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Horace.  Fragments  of  his 
epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Fabricius,  BibHo" 
ineca  Graca.) 

PHILOLA'US,  a  native  of  Crotona,  flourished  about 
B.C.  374.  He  was  a  Pythagorean,  a  disciple  of  Arohytas, 
and  the  first  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  physics,  it  is 
said  that  Plato  bought,  at  an  enormous  nriee,  three  books 
of  Philolaus,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  composed  his 
'Timaeus/  In  several  antient  writers  quotations  are  made 
from  Philolaus.    (Fabricius,  Bibl,  Graccu) 

PHILO'LOGY  (^(XoXoym).  It  is  difficult  to  attach  a 
precine  meaning  to  this  word,  as  it  is  used  in  different  sig- 
nifications by  different  writers.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  term  philology  was  originally  used  to  signify  a 
love  for  the  investigation  of  all  subjects  connected  with  lite- 
rature. (Plat.,  T/ieaett  c. x.,  p.  146 ;  c.  xlvii.,  p.  161 ;  dead 
JD/t;.,  xvi.  21 ;  Ernesti,  Clavis  Ciceron.,  under  AiXoXoy^tpa.) 
The  Alexandrine  critics  applied  the  term  pliilologus  to  a 
person  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  antient  Greek 
writers  and  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  their  works ; 
and  we  learn  from  l^etonius  (De  Illustr,  Grammat,  c.  10) 
that  Eratosthenes,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  before 
the  Christian  lera,  was  the  first  who  obtained  this  name,  in 
consequence  of  his  extensive  and  varied  learning.  In  later 
times  a  philologus  was  merely  a  person  skilled  in  language, 
and  the  word  became  almost  synonymous  with  grammaticus. 

Some  modern  writers  have  included  under  the  term  phi- 
lology the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  but  the 
majority  of  writers  appear  to  regard  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  language  and  of  languages  in  general  as  the  only  sub- 
jects strictly  belonging  to  philology. 

The  reader  who  wishes  further  information  respecting 
the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  philology,  may 
consult  Ast*s  *  Grundrisa  der  Philologie,'  Landshut,  1808, 
and  the  first  essay  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann  a  '  Museum  der 
AlterthumsAVissenschaft,'  Berlin,  1807. 

PHILOME'LA.    [NioHTmoALB;  Sylviaojb.] 

PHILOMELI'N^.    [Sylviadjb.] 

PHILOME'LUS.    [Phocis.] 

PHILOPCEMEN,  the  son  of  Craugis  or  Crausis  of  Me- 

galopolis  in  Arcadia,  was  born  about  253  b.c.  Having  lost 
is  father  when  he  was  still  a  boy,  he  was  educated  by  Cle- 
ander  of  Mantineia,  an  intimate  friend  of  Crausis.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Ecdemus  and 
Demophanes,  two  distinguished  citizens  of  Megalopolis  and 
friends  of  Aratus.  Philopcemen  studied  philosophy  and 
the  art  of  war,  of  which  he  was  very  fond  from  early  youth : 
'  he  Considered  it,'  as  Plutarch  savs,  the  most  important  and 
useful  occupation  of  men,  and  despised  those  who  were  not 
versed  in  it.'  When  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he 
engaged  in  predatory  incursions  which  the  people  of  Mega- 
lopolis, the  constant  enemies  of  Sparta,  made  into  Laconica. 
In  his  leisure  he  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  paternal  estatOi 

Philopoemen  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  surprised  Megalopolis  by  night  [Clbo- 
MENEs  III.],  and  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the 
town.  Some  time  after,  the  Achaeans,  in  order  ta  oppose 
Cleomenes,  having  by  the  advice  of  Aratus  allied  them- 
selves with  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  that 
prince  came  into  Peloponnesus,  and  defeated  Cleomenes  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia,  222  B.C.,  to  which  victor)'  Philopoemen 
mainly  contributed.  He  received  a  severe  wound  in  this 
battle.  His  reputation  now  rose  high,  and  he  was  offered 
by  Antigonus  a  command  in  his  army,  which  he  declined, 
'  because,'  says  Plutarch,  '  he  could  not  bear  to  be  under 
tho  direction  of  another.'  Philopoamen  now  repaired  to 
Creta,  and  engaged  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  which  dis- 
tracted that  island.  During  this  campaign  he  greatly  im- 
proved himself  in  strategy.  Aratus  died  B.C.  213,  and 
PhilopcBmen,  on  his  return  home,  was  made  general  of  the 
AchsBan  cavalry.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  that  bodv, 
recruited  its  strength,  and  made  it  completely  efficient.  In 
a  battle  which  was  fought  near  the  river  L^rissus,  he  de- 
feated the  united  ^tolians  and  Eleans,  and  killed  with  his 
own  hand  Demophantus,  the  Elean  general.  He  also  effected 
many  improvements  in  the  tactics  aUd  discipline  of  the 
Achaean  infantry,  and  introduced  the  Macedonian  order  of 
battle,   Wu  baying  brok«a  out  b«twMa  tho  Afihmvn  aod 


Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  Philop<Bmen  marched  against 
the  Spartan,  and  defeated  him  near  Mantineia.    Machanidas 
fell  in  the  battle,  by  the  hand  of  Philoposmen.  In  consequence 
of  this  exploit,  the  Achsans  voted  him  a  statue  of  bronse, 
which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.   In  20 1  b.c  Philo- 
pc&men  was  made  stratego8,or  captain-general,  of  the  Achsan 
league,  of  which,  from  that  time  till  his  death,  he  was  evn- 
sidered  as  the  principal  leader,  having  succeeded  Aratus  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Philonodmen  being  a  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  wished  to  ex- 
tend his  sway  over  the  independent  states  of  Greece,  the  kin^ 
tried  to  have  him  assassinated,  but  the  plot  was  discoVtred, 
and  only  served  to  increase  the  influence  of  Philopcemeu. 
Nabis,  who  had  suix^eeded  Machanidas  as  tyrant  of  Si<aria, 
seized  Messenia,  but  Philopoemen  drove  him  out  of  th&t 
country,  and  restored  the  Messeniaus  to  their  independence 
as  allies  of  the  Achaans.    Wanting  employment  at  home, 
he  went  a  second  time  to  Crete  at  the  request  of  the  Gor- 
tynians,  and  served  in  the  wars  of  that  island.    Returniug 
home  about  197  b.c.,  he  found  Philip  beaten  by  the  Romans 
under  Flamininus,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  the  Acbseaus 
allied  to  Rome,  and  Nabis  at  war  both  with  the  Achsani 
and  with  £U>me.     Philopcsmen  equipped  a  fleet  againa 
Nabis,  but  he  failed  in  his  naval  oprations.    He  then  at- 
tacked him  by  land  and  defeated  him  ;  and  Gythium  and 
the  other  seaports  of  Laconica,  being  taken  from  Nabis, 
were  occupied  by  Achoaan  garrisons  under  an  agreeiuent 
with  Flamininus,  the  Roman  commander.  When  Kabis  was 
murdered  by  his  iEtolian  auxiliaries,  192  B.C.,  Philopodmen 
marched  upon  Sparta,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  confu- 
sion, and  obUgea  the  citizens  to  join  the  Acheean  League, 
which  then  included  all  the  Peloponnesus*  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Elis. 

During  the  subsequent  war  between  Antioohus  and  the 
Romans,  Philopcemen,  who  was  more  clear-sighted  than 
most  of  his  countrymen  with  respect  to  the  ambitious  po- 
licy of  Rome,  recommended  caution,  and  observed  to  Dio- 
phanes,  who  was  then  strategos  of  the  Achaeaos,  that 
*  while  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  contending  with 
two  such  powerful  armies  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  the  duty 
of  an  AonlaBan  general  was  to  watch  them  attentively,  and, 
instead  of  lighting  up  a  fresh  war  at  home,  rather  to  over- 
look some  real  injuries.'  This  referred  to  Diophanes' 
marching  against  Sparta,  which  had  withdrawn  itself  fron 
the  league.  Some  time  after  however  the  citizens  of 
Sparta,  impatient  at  being  cut  off  from  the  sea-coast,  at> 
tempted  to  surprise  a  seaport  called  Las,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  Achnans,  joined  to  the  Lacedcemonian  emigrants 
who  had  been  exiled  by  Nabis.  The  Acboans  passed  a 
decree  requiring  Sparta  to  give  up  the  authors  of  the  attempt 
upon  Las.  The  pride  of  the  Spartans  was  roused ;  the; 
refused  compliance,  put  to  death  several  of  their  count r)'- 
men  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Achseans,  and  sent  envoys 
to  the  Roman  Proconsul  Fulvius,  who  had  just  effected  the 
subjugation  of  the  iEtolians,  189  b.c.  Philopcemen.  who 
was  strategos  of  the  Achraans  for  that  year,  devastated  la- 
conica. Fulvius  came  into  Peloponnesus,  and  advised  both 
parties  to  send  messengers  to  Rome,  and  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties. The  Achseans  sent  Diophanes  and  Lyoortas.  the 
father  of  the  historian  Polybius.  The  senate  returned  an 
ambiguous  answer,  which  the  Ach»ans  interpreted  in 
their  favour ;  and  Philopcsmen,  being  re-elected  strategosi 
for  the  following  year,  188  B.C.,  marched  into  Laconica,  and 
again  demanded  the  authors  of  the  attack  upon  Las  and  of 
the  withdrawal  from  the  AchoDan  alliance,  with  a  promise 
that  they  should  not  be  punislied  without  trial.  Upon  this 
several  of  the  persons  implicated  in  this  affair  came  forward 
and  went  voluntarily  to  the  Achman  camp,  accompanied  by 
others  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sparta.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  Achfloan  camp,  the  emigrants  who  formed  the 
Achaean  advanced-guard  fell  upon  their  own  countrymen, 
and  killed  seventeen  of  them,  when  Philopcumen  interfered 
and  saved  the  rest  (sixty-three  in  number)  from  immediate 
destruction.  The  next  day  he  brought  them  before  the 
assembled  Achaeans and  Lacedemonian  emigrants,  and,  after 
a  mock  trial,  they  were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed.  The 
Spartans  in  dismay  submitted  to  PhilopGBmen,  who  dictated 
to  them  hard  conditions,  namely,  that  the  walls  of  the  tofvn 
should  be  razed,  that  all  emigrants  should  be  restored,  that 
all  the  mercenary  troops  should  quit  Laconica,  as  well  as  all 
the  slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  by  Nabis  and  other 
tyrants.  About  3000  of  these  refusing  to  leave  the  country, 
rbilopovea  sold  them,  and  applied  the  raonejr  thus  pro* 
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duced  to  rebuilding  a  portico  in  Megalopolis  whieh  had 
been  destroyed  by  Gleomenes.  But  the  hardest  condition 
irhich  Philopcemen  imposed  upon  Sparta  was  that  of  abo- 
lishing the  laws  and  discipline  of  Lycurgus*  and  obliging 
the  Spartans  to  adopt  the  institutions  of  tne  Achteans  and 
bring  up  their  children  after  the  Aohsean  fashion,  being 
convinced,  says  flutarch, '  that  their  spirit  could  neyer  be 
bumbled  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  their  old  institutions.' 
Thus,  in  the  year  188  b.Cm  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abro- 
gated, after  haying  subsisted  for  seven  centuries,  during 
vrhich  Sparta  had  maintained  a  proud  station  among  the 
states  of  Greece.  It  is  true  that  for  a  lone  time  previous 
to  tbcir  abrogation  they  had  been  ill  observed,  but  still  they 
existed,  at  least  in  name,  and  it  reouired  only  a  determined 
svpirit  like  that  of  Cleomenes  to  eniorce  obedience  to  them. 
The  Spartans  again  appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  consul  Q. 
C.  Metellus,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia,  where  he  had 
been  on  an  embassy,  appeared  before  the  council  of  the 
Achseans  assembled  at  Argos,  and  complained  that  they 
bad  treated  the  Spartans  with  undue  severity.  Arist0nuS| 
tbe  Strategos  for  the  year,  was  in  the  Roman  interest,  and 
Oiophanes  also  blamed  the  conduct  of  Philopcemen ;  but 
Lycortas  defended  his  conduct,  and  the  council  resolved 
that  the  decree  concerning  Sparta  should  not  be  repealed. 
It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  Philoposmen,  indignant 
at  the  servility  exhibited  by  Aristsenus  towards  the  Romans, 
in  reported  by  Plutarch  to  have  exclaimed,  *And  why  in 
snch  haste,  wretched  man,  to  see  an  end  of  Greece? '  Kn- 
voTs  were  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Achnans  to  justify  their 
conduct,  and  the  Spartans,  on  their  side,  sent  two  of  the 
restored  exiles,  who  took  a  violent  part  against  the  Achseans. 
The  senate,  having  heard  both  parties,  sent  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  others  as  commissioners  to  the  Peloponnesus.  A 
general  eonmss  of  the  Achnans  being  called,  Appius 
Claudius  dedared  that  the  senate  was  displeased  with  the 
manner  in  a'hich  Sparta  had  been  treated,  the  massacre  of 
eighty  of  its  citizens,  the  demolition  of  its  walls,  and  the 
abrogation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Lycortas  made  that  eloquent  speech  in  reply 
which  is  giyen  by  livy  (xxxix.  36,  37),  in  which,  after  de* 
fending  the  conduct  of  the  Achnans,  he  retorted  upon  the 
Romans  their  own  conduct  towaids  the  free  state  of  Oapua 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  The  speech  of  Lycortas  was 
generally  approved;  'so  that,' adds  livy,  'it  was  easy  for 
Appius  to  see  that  the  dignity  of  Rome  could  not  be  up- 
held by  gentle  proceedings.*  Accordingly  Appius  haugh- 
tily advised  the  Achnans  to  do  with  a  good  grace  that 
which  otherwise  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  affainst  their 
will.  The  congress  then  declared,  that  rather  than  revorbO 
their  own  decrees,  they  left  it  to  the  senate  to  make  what 
changes  they  thought  proper.  The  senate,  seemingly  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  allowed  Sparta  to  eontinue  in 
the  Achaean  league,  on  the  condition  of  a  general  amnesty 
and  the  restoration  of  all  political  exiles. 

In  the  year  beginning  May,  183  b  c,  PhilopcBmen,  then 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  elected  stretegos  for  the  eighth 
time.  About  this  time  Messene,  through  the  influence  of 
one  of  its  citizens  named  Dinocrates,  threw  off  its  allianoe 
with  the  Achseans.  It  appears  from  some  passages  of  Pb- 
lybius  that  Dinociates  was  a  friend  of  Flamininus,  the 
Roman  general,  who  had  been  just  appointed  ambaa* 
s^dor  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  demand  of  him  the 
person  of  Hannibal.  Flamininus  on  fbrmer  occasions  had 
shown  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Philopoemen,  and  indeed 
the  personal  character  of  the  latter  made  him  obnoxious  to 
tbe  Roman  policy,  Flamininus,  on  arriving  at  Naupaetus, 
wrote  to  Philopcemen,  requesting  him  to  call  together  a 
general  confess  of  the  Achseans  to  discuss  tbe  atfoini  of 
Messene.  PhtlopcBmen,  knowing  that  he  had  no  instruo* 
lions  from  the  senate  for  the  purpose,  declined  to  do  so,  and 
prepared  for  war  against  Messene.  He  marehed  with  a 
budy  of  cavalry,  but  finding  a  stout  resistance,  he  was 
obliged  to  fhll  back.  Being  the  last  to  retire,  he  was  sui^ 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  thrown  firom  his  horse,  wounded  in 
tbe  fall,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Messene.  The  cititens  of 
Messene  felt  for  his  age  and  his  misfortune,  but  a  few  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  iketion  of  Dinocrates  determined  on 
getting  rid  of  him.  They  put  him  in  a  dark  dungeon 
called  *  the  Tieasury,*  and  in  the  night  they  sent  the  execu- 
tio!ier  to  him  with  a  cup  of  poison.  Philopoemen  asked  the 
uiaii  whether  he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  Achsean 
cavalry,  and  especially  ef  his  friend  Lycortas?  Tlie  man 
answered  that  they  had  retired  in  safety.    *Th«a  w«  are  not 


altogether  unhappy,'  observed  the  oged  general,  and  ha 
took  the  cup  atid  drank  the  poison,  which  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  life  (182  B.c.).  The  news  spread  rapidly  through 
Achoa.  Lycortas,  being  appointed  strategos,  marched  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  Tbe  Messenians  opened 
their  gates,  Dinocrates  killed  himself,  and  the  remaiud  of 
Philopcnmen  being  burned,  the  ashes  were  collected  in  an 
urn,  which  was  carried  by  young  Polybius  in  solemn  pro* 
cession  of  the  Achaean  army  to  Megalopolis.  The  Messe* 
nian  prisoners  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
PhilopcBmen  were  stoned  to  death.  Statues  to  his  honour 
were  set  up  in  most  Orecian  cities.  Philoposmen  has  been 
styled  by  some  the  last  of  the  Oreeks :  he  was  certainly 
the  last  of  their  successful  commanders. 

(Plutarch,  Philopcemen;  Polybius,  xxiii.;  Fragmented 
xxiv.  5;  Livy,  xxxix.) 

PHILO'SCIA.    [IsOPODA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  55.] 

PHILOSOPHY,  from  the  Greek  phtionophia  (^iXocro^iaX 
literally  signifies  *  love  of  wisdom  or  knowledge/  and  a  phi- 
losopher {^6<rofot)  is  a  'lover  of  wisdom.'  Pythagoras 
(Diog.  Laert.,  Procem,)  is  said  to  have  flrsit  used  the  term 
philosophy,  and  to  have  called  himself  a  philosopher,  in- 
stead of  a  Bophus  (v^og),  or  '  wise  man,'  for,  he  added,  no 
one  is  wIm  but  Grod.  Among  the  Greeks,  philosophy  was 
sometimes  viewed  as  comprising  or  consisting  of  three  parts, 
physio  (fvtfic^v),  ethic  {^9ut6v),  and  dialectic  (9iaXiKTiK6v), 
Physic  treated  of  the  universe  and  that  which  it  contained; 
ethic  treated  of  things  that  concerned  human  life  and  man. 
The  term  dialectic  is  explained  in  the  article  Org  anon. 
This  division  of  philosophy  is  in  itself  of  no  value,  and  is 
merely  a  matter  of  history. 

The  terms  philosophy,  philosophical,  philosopher,  are 
often  used  in  our  own  language  apparently  with  no  great 
precision,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  from  the  use 
of  these  terms  the  generel  meaning  or  notion  which  is  at* 
tiched  to  them.  "We  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  as  being  of  all  philosophies  that  to  wnich  the  name 
philosophy  is  particularly  appropriated ;  and  when  the  term 
philosophy  is  used  absolutely,  this  seems  to  be  tbe  philosophy 
that  is  spoken  of.  Other  philosophies  are  referred  to  their 
several  objects  by  qualifying  terms:  thus  we  speak  of 
natural  philosophy,  meaning  thereby  the  philosophy  (what- 
ever that  word  may  mean)  of  nature,  that  is,  as  the  term 
nature  is  generally  understood,  of  material  objects.  We 
also  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  positive  law,  undentanding 
thereby  the  philosophy  of  those  binding  rules,  properly 
called  laws.  The  terms  philosophy  of  history,  philosophy 
of  manufactures,  and  other  such  terras,  are  also  used.  All 
objects  then  which  can  occupy  the  mind  may  have  some- 
thing in  commou,  called  their  philosophy ;  which  philosophy 
is  nothing  else  than  the  general  expression  for  that  effort  of 
the  mind  whereby  it  strives,  pureuant  to  its  laws,  to  reduce 
its  knowledge  to  the  form  of  ultimate  truths  or  principles, 
and  to  determine  the  immutable  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween things  as  it  conceives  them.  The  philosophy  which 
oomprises  within  itself  all  philosophies  is  tnat  which  laboure 
to  determine  the  laws  or  ultimate  principles  in  obedience  to 
which  the  mind  itself  operates;  and  both  those  laws  or  ulti- 
mate truths,  which  must  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
mind  what  it  ia,  and  which  are  therefore  independent  of  idl 
external  impressions,  and  those  laws  by\Fhich  the  mind 
operates  upon  the  sensuous  impressions  produced  by  objects 
which  it  coDoeives  and  can  only  conceive  as  being  external 
to  itself. 

Thus  every  kind  of  knowledge,  the  objects  of  which  are 
things  external^  has  its  philosophy  or  principles,  which, 
when  discovered  and  systematised,  form  the  science  of  the 
things  to  which  they  severally  belong.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  mind,  in  striving  after  this  science,  must  act  by  its  own 
laws  and  powen.  and  as  these  must  in  their  form,  viewed 
independently  of  their  special  objects,  always  be  the  same 
laws  and  powers  (for  we  cannot  conceive  the  mental  powen 
to  vary  or  differ  in  their  essential  qualities  merely  because 
they  are  applied  to  things  that  are  conoeived  as  different), 
we  therefore  assume  that  the  mind  has  its  laws  and  powers, 
which  may  be  discovered  by  observation,  as  we  discover  by 
observation  the  laws  or  principles  which  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  things  external  to  the  mind,  or  conceived  as  ex- 
ternal. Thus  the  human  mind,  by  the  necessity  imprinted 
upon  it,  seeks  to  discover  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all  that 
iC.knowB  or  conceives ;  to  discover  what  itself  is,  and  what 
is  its  relation  to  all  things.  Accordingly  it  strives  to  fornt 
a  systea  out  of  idl  sueh  ultimate  laws  or  principles.    Such 
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a  system  maybe  called  a  philosopby,  in  the  proper  and 
absolute  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  attempt  to  form  such  a 
system  is  to  philosophise.  Systems  of  philosophy  have  existed 
in  all  nations ;  even  in  the  most  uncivilised,  in  some  form,  and 
particularly  in  the  form  of  a  religion  ;  for  the  highest  aim  of 
philosophy  is  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  man  to  the  infinite 
Being  whom  he  conceives  as  the  end  and  limit  of  all  his 
inquiries.  In  nations  which  have  made  further  progress  in 
mental  culture,  the  systems  of  philosophy  are  not  limited  to 
the  dogmas  of  a  religion,  but  tho'se  who  have  leisure,  and 
whose  minds  have  been  disciplined,  have  in  all  ages  ven- 
tured to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  religious  system  of  their 
society  or  age,  and  to  form  what  are  called  philosophical 
systems.  The  history  of  such  systems  is  the  history  of  phi- 
lophy,  which  thus  viewed  is  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  towards  the  knowledge  of  itself,  a  knowledge 
which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  the  accumulation  of  many  cen- 
turies, and  the  work  of  many  contributors. 

PHILOSTO'RGIUS,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  bom  a.d 
364,  came  to  Constantinople  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
Afterwards  wrote  a  History  of  the  Church,  in  twelve  books, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  schism  of  Arius,  to  a.d.  425.  The 
work  is  lost,  but  we  have  an  epitome  of  it  by  Photius,  inde- 
pendent of  a  short  notice  of  it  in  his  '  Bibliotheca.'  (My- 
riobiblon.  Cod.  40.)  Photius  inveighs  against  the  author  as 
a  heretic,  and  an  apologist  of  Arius,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
Apollinaris,  and  other  heretics.  Philostorgius  was  a  man  of 
•  general  information,  and  he  inserted  in  his  narrative  many 
geographical  and  other  details  of  remote  countries,  especially 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  author  was  rather  credulous  with 
regard  to  prodigies,  monsters,  and  other  wonderful  things, 
and  Photius  censures  his  credulity  in  attributing  miracles 
to  those  whom  the  Patriarch  considered  as  heretics.  The 
epitome  was  translated  into  Latin,  with  comments,  by  J. 
dothofredus,  4to.,  Geneva,  1642,  and  also  by  H.  de  Valois, 
'Compendium  Historiso  Ecclesiasticee  Philostorgii,  quod 
dictavit  Photius  Patriarcha,'  Paris,  1673,  with  notes.  It 
has  also  been  translated  into  French :  *  Abreg^  de  VHis- 
toire  de  TEglise  de  Philostorge,'  Paris,  1676. 

PHILO'STRATUS,  FLAVIUS.  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Lemnos,  born  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
of  our  SBra,  taught  rhetoric  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  where  he  became  known  and  was  patronised  by 
the  empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  was 
partial  to  the  learned.  She  commissioned  him  to  compile 
the  biography  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  from  some  memoirs 
written  by  a  certain  Damis  of  Nineveh,  who  had  accompa- 
nied Philostratus  in  bis  peregrinations,  and  which  had  come 
into  her  possession.  Philostratus  professes  also  to  have 
used  in  his  compilation  a  collection  of  letters  of  Apollonius, 
which  were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Hadrian,  and 
were  placed  by  that  emperor  in  his  palace  at  Antium,  toge- 
ther with  certain  responses  of  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius, 
which  Apollonius  had  also  collected.  The  biographer 
availed  himself  also,  according  to  his  own  statement,  of  the 
narrative  of  a  certain  Maximus  who  had  known  Apollonius. 
[Apollonius  of  Tyana.]  The  book  of  Philostratus  dis- 
plays great  credulity,  either  real  or  affected,  in  the  compiler, 
and  a  great  want  of  critical  discrimination ;  it  also  contains 
many  anachronisms  and  geographical  errors.  Huet  and 
others  have  imagined  that  the  object  of  Philostratus  was  to 
write  a  parody  of  the  life  of  Christ,  but  this  seems  doubt- 
ful :  the  parody,  if  intended  as  such,  is  too  gross ;  besides 
which,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Lampridius  (Life  qf 
Alex.  Severus)t  that  Christ  was  really  worshipped  by  some 
of  the  later  heathen  emperors,  together  with  Abraham,  Or- 
pheus, and  Apollonius,  these  being  all  looked  upon  as  holy 
men  and  tutelary  genii.  That  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  a 
real  character,  a  philosopher,  and  a  traveller,  appears  from 
various  passages  of  antient  authors.  Vopiscus,  among 
others,  in  his  Life  of  Aurelian.  says  that  his  statues  were  in 
many  temples ;  but  his  adventures  were  probably  magni- 
fied and  distorted  in  course  of  time,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  one  mentions  him  until  nearly  a  century  after 
the  time  assigned  for  his  death.  The  empress  Julia,  a  Sy- 
rian by  bittl^  was  probably  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and 
Philostratus,  intending  to  entertain  her,  inserted  in  his 
book  all  the  wonderful  stories  he  could  collect  relative  to 
his  hero.  It  seems  however  that  in  the  time  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  heathen  and  Christian  religions,  under 
Diocleiian  and  hts  immediate  successors,  some  of  the  hea- 
then writera  thought  of  availing  themselves  of  the  Life  of 
Apollonius  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  Gospel  narra-  J 


tive.  Hierocles,  prefect  of  Alexandria,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Christians,  wrote  a  book  with  that  object,  in  the  shape  of  a 
comparison  between  the  Life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus 
and  that  of  Christ,  of  which  book  Eusebius  wrote  a  refuta- 
tion :  '  Eusebii  Pamphili  Animadversiones  in  Philostrati  de 
ApoUonio  Tyanensi  Commentaries  oh  institutam  cum  illo 
ab  Hierocle  Christi  comparationem,  adornatse.'  Lac- 
tantius  {Divin,  Instit,,  v.  3)  also  combats  the  same  notion 
as  absurd.  St.  Augustin  (EpisL  4)  alludes  to  Apollonius 
as  a  magician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with  Christ. 
(See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs  Romains,  vol.  ii.,  and 
Bayle's  article  *  Apollonius  de  Tyanc.') 

The  other  works  of  Philostratus  are:  1, 'The  Lives  of 
the  Sophists,'  in  two  books ;  2, '  Heroica,*  or  comments  on 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dialogue ;  3,  '  Icones,'  or  descriptions  of  64  paintings  which 
were  m  a  portico  near  Neapolis  by  the  sea-shore  (these  de- 
scriptions contain  valuable  information  concerning  the 
state  of  antient  art) ;  4,  Epistles,  mostly  erotic,  excepting 
a  few  on  matters  of  literature :  one,  which  is  inscribed  to 
Julia  Augusta,  is  an  apology  for  the  sophists.  Philostra- 
tus wrote  other  works,  such  as  a '  Lexicon  Rhetoricum/  ora- 
tions, &c.,  which  are  lost.  His  nephew,  who  is  styled 
Philostratus  the  Younger,  and  who  lived  under  Macrxnos 
and  Elagabalus,  wrote  also  a  book  of  *  Icones/  which  are 
not  descriptions  tif  actual  paintings,  but  are  so  many  sub- 
jects proposed  to  painters. 

Olearius  publisned  all  the  existing  works  of  the  two  Phi- 
lostrati, with  a  Latin  version,  fol.,  Leipzig,  1 709,  including 
also  some  letters  attributed  to  Apollonius  and  the  work  <d 
Eusebius  against  Hierocles.  The  '  Heroica*  of  Philostratus 
were  edited  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1 806,  Svo.,  upon  a  colla- 
tion of  nine  MSS.  An  edition  of  the  '  Icones'  of  both  the 
Philostrati  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1825,  8vo.,  with  a  com- 
mentary by  F.  Jacobs,  and  notes  by  F.  G.  Welcker. 

PHILO'TAS.    [Parmenio.] 

PHILO'XENUS,  a  native  of  Eretria,  was  the  pupil  of 
Nicomachus  of  Thebes,  whom  he  imitated,  and  even  sur- 
passed in  rapidity  of  execution:  he  is  said  by  Pliny  (JIuL 
Nat,  XXXV.  10, 36)  to  have  discovered  some  more  expeditious 
methods  of  operation  in  painting.  He  was  the  most  rapid 
painter  of  antiquity,  the  '  Fa  presto*  (Luca  Giordano)  of  the 
antients. 

Philoxenus  was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  Battle  of 
Alexander  and  Darius,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  antient  painting.  It 
was  painted  by  order  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedon,  and 
therefore  probably  not  long  after  the  hundred  and  sixteenth 
Olympiad,  or  316  B.C. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  large  mosaic,  apparently  re- 
presenting the  battle  of  Issus,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1831,  in  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  house  'del  Fauno,* 
and  is  still  preserved  there,  is  a  repetition  of  the  celebrated 
picture  by  Philoxenus  of  that  subject ;  for,  independent  of 
Alexander  and  Darius  being  the  two  most  conspicuous 
figures,  the  design  and  composition  of  the  work  are  so  su- 
perior to  the  execution,  that  its  original  has  evidently  been 
the  production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  With  the  single  exception  ol 
the  execution,  the  mosaic  exhibits,  in  every  respect,  merits 
of  the  highest  order,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able relics  of  antient  art :  the  composition  is  simple,  forcible, 
and  beautiful,  and  its  original,  if  not  actually  a  production 
of  the  most  renowned  times  of  Grecian  painting*  still  cannot 
have  been  far  short  of  meriting  the  commendation  bestowed 
by  Pliny  upon  the  battle-piece  of  Philoxenus. 

Pliny  has  mentioned  only  two  works  by  Philoxenus,  the 
one  alluded  to,  and  a  lascivious  piece,  in  which  were  three 
sntyra  feasting,  a  style  of  art  much  in  vogue  with  Grecian 
painters,  even  of  the  best  days. 

PHILTER  i^i\rpov,philtrum),  was  a  potion  given  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  excite  love.  It  is  doubtful  of 
what  these  potions  were  composed,  but  their  operation  was 
violent  and  dangerous,  often  depriving  those  who  drank 
them  of  their  reason.  (Ovid,  Ar.  Amat,  ii.  Ili6.)  Lucretius 
is  said  to  have  died  from  drinking  a  potion  of  this  kind,  and 
the  madness  of  Caligula  is  attributed  by  some  to  a  similar 
potion,  which  was  given  him  by  his  wife  Ca^onia.  (Suet, 
Cat,  50;  Juv.,  vi.  615,  616.)  The  most  powerful  love  po^ 
tiens  were  prepared  by  the  Thessalians,  whence  J  u venal 
speaks  (vi.  610)  of  Theasala  philtra. 

PHI'LYRAl,  Fabricius's  name  for  a  genus  of  the  tribe  oi 
Leuconam*    [Oxystomes,  vol*  xvii.|  p.  110.] 
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The  FfUlyrtB  are  small  crustaceans,  with  a  circular  and 
depressed  carapace,  \he front  of  which  is  much  less  advanced 
than  the  epistome.  The  external  antennae  are  nearly  trans- 
versal in  flexion,  and  the  buccal  frame  is  nearly  circular  an- 
teriorly; the  principal  portion  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is 
triangular,  as  in  the  other  Leucosians,  but  the  palp  or  ex- 
ternal branch  of  those  organs  is  much  dilated  outwards,  and 
describes  a  very  curbed  line.  Feet  of  the  four  last  pairs 
livith  the  tarsus  depressed  and  nearly  lamellar.  Nothing 
else  remarkable.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Sxample,  Philyra  scabriuscula.  (PI.  to  M.  Edwards's 
Hist,  Nai.  des  CnutacSs,  pL  20,  figs.  9  and  10.)  Colour 
rosy  grey ;  length  six  lines. 

Z«ica/f7tr.— East  Indies. 

PHLEuM  is  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  air  passages. 
[Mucus.]  In  its  common  acceptation  the  term  includes 
nearly  all  materials  coughed  up  nrum  the  lungs. 

PHLEGON  («Xiy«rv),  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia 
CSuidas),  a  freedman  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  ( Vopiscus, 
in  Satumino,  p.  245 ;  Spartianus,  in  Hadriann,  p.  8,  et  in 
Severo,  p.  71,  ed.  Salmas^  Par.,  1620 ;  Photii  Biblioth,^  cod. 
ur.  p.  83,  ed.  Bekker.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain :  however,  as 
one  of  fats  chronological  works,  which  is  no  longer  extant, 
carried  the  history  down  to  01.  229.2 — a.d.  141  (Suidas), 
lie  probably  lived  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  aj>. 
Some  fragments  of  his  works  are  all  that  remain ;  the 
longest  belongs  to  a  treatise  ircpc  OavfAaviutv,  *  De  Mirabili- 
bus.'  It  is  a  curious  work,  divided  into  thirty-five  chapters 
tsome  of  which  are  very  short),  and  containing  (as  might 
be  expected  from  the  title)  a  great  many  absurd  fables. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  shorter  fragment  of  four  chap- 
ters, mpi  fMKpoPtMif,  *  De  LongiBvis.'  The  third  fragment 
that  remains  is  a  chapter  ircpi  r^  'OXv/circW,  *  De  Olym- 
piis.'  which  is  supposed  by  Salmasius  {Ad  Spartian,,  p.  43) 
to  be  the  preface  to  a  lost  work,  *  De  Olympionicis.*  He 
mentions  {De  Mirab,,  capp.  6-10)  several  curious  cases  of 
hermaphrodites  {dvSp6ywoi)t  or  persons  supposed  to  be 
women  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  men.  (For  similar 
instances  see  Cyclop.  o/Anat,  and  Phyeiol^t  art.  *  Herma- 
phroditism,' p.  692,  &c.)  He  quotes  Craterus,  the  brother 
o(  King  Antigonus  {De  Mirab.,  cap.'  32),  as  saying  that  he 
had  known  a  person  who,  within  seven  years,  was  an  infant, 
a  youth,  an  adult,  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a  corpse,  (For 
similar  instances  see  Good's  Study  qf  Med,,  cl.  v.,  ord.  2, 
gen.  2,  sp.  1.)  He  gives  several  instances  of  monstrous 
births  and  of  three,  four,  and  five  children  being  born  at 
once,  and  says,  on  the  authority,  of  Megasthenes,  that  the 
women  at  PalsDa  become  mothers  at  six  years  old.  {Ibid., 
cap.  33.)  He  gives  a  list  of  persons  who  had  lived  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  but  says  that  the  Erythrsean  sibyl 
attained  nearly  the  age  of  one  thousand.  {De  Longeev,t 
cap.  4.)  He  speaks  of  a  child  who  was  able  to  converse 
with  others  when  only  nine-and-forty  days  old.  (Steph.  By- 
zant,  De  Urb.  in  fappa%iv%\,) 

But  what  has  made  Phlegon's  name  more  familiar 
among  the  moderns  is  his  being  cited,  though  a  heathen, 
as  bearing  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  Christian 
prophecies.  (Origen,  ConU  CeU^  lib.  ii.,  $  14,  p.  69,  ed. 
Spencer.,  Cantab.,  1677.)  The  passage  referred  to  is  as 
follows :— >*  Phlegon,  in  the  thirteenth,  or,  as  I  think,  the 
fourteenth  book  of  his  Chronicles,  ascribes  to  Christ  the 
knowledge  of  some  future  things,  though  he  makes  a 
mistake  in  the  person,  naming  Peter  instead  of  Jesus; 
and  he  allows  that  the  things  foretold  came  to  pass.* 
Upon  this  Lardner  remarks  {Credibility,  Pt.  II., '  Heathen 
Testimonies,'  ch.  13) — 1,  that  Origen  seems  to  have 
trusted  to  his  memory  in  this  quotation ;  2,  that  if  Phlegon 
named  Peter  instead  of  our  Lord,  it  is  a  mark  of  careless- 
ness and  inaccuracy ;  3,  that,  for  want  of  seeing  the  pas- 
sage more  at  length,  we  cannot  form  any  clear  judgment 
about  it ;  4,  that  Phlegon  was  so  credulous,  that  his  testi- 
mony concerning  things  of  a  marvellous  nature  must  be  of 
little  weight ;  and  5,  that  Origen  is  the  only  person  that 
has  mentioned  this.  He  concludes  therefore  that  'upon 
the  whole  this  citation  is  of  no  great  moment.'  But  there 
is  another  passage  of  this  author  which  may  be  reckoned 
more  material,  as  it  has  bee.*i  supposed  to  relate  to  the  mi- 
raculous darkness  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.  In  St.  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  the  '  Chroni- 
cle' of  Eusebius  (p.  155,  ed.  Pont.,  Burdig.,  1604),  the 
passage  occurs  as  follows: — 'And  so  writes  Phlegon,  an 
eiLcellent  compiler  of  the  Olympiads,  in  his  thirteenth 
P.  a,  No.  1115. 


book,  saymg,  "In  the  fourtn  year  of  the  two  hundred 
and  second  Olympiad  there  was  a  great  and  extraordinary 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  distinguished  among  all  that  had  hap- 
pened before.  At  the  sixth  hour  the  day  was  turned 
mto  dark  night,  so  that  the  stars  in  the  heavens  were 
seen,  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia  which 
overthrew  many  houses  in  the  city  of  Nice." '  (Compare 
Origen,  Cont,  CeU„  lib.  ii.,  J  33,  p.  80 ;  /A ,  J  59,  p.  96 ;  and 
other  authorities  quoted  by  Lardner.)  This  passage  was 
the  origin  of  a  controversy  in  Eh(;land  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  between  Mr.  Whiston,  Dr.  Sykes,  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  others,  a  long  and  complete  account  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  English  translation  of  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary, and  in  Chaufepi6\i  Supplement  to  it  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  controversy  was  the  omission  of  the 
passage  in  the  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  'Boyle 
Lectures,'  published  soon  after  his  death  in  1 732,  although  it 
had  been  ihserted  in  the  first  edition,  which  came  out  in 
1 706.  This  was  done  at  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  who 
had  suggested  to  Clarke  that  an  undue  stress  had  been 
laid  upon  the  passage.  But  besides  these,  other  and 
greater  names  are  to  tire  found  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  upon  this  Question.  The  testimony  of  Phlegon  is 
highly  valued  by  Colonia  {La  Relig,  ChriL  autorisSe  par 
lea  Aut,  Pay.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  1,  pp.  1-44) ;  by  Huet  {Demonttr, 
Evang,,  prop.  3,  J  9.  pp.  25-6);  by  Fabricius  {Bibliog.  Gr^ 
torn,  iii.,  p.  403)  ;  by  Petavius  {De  Doctr.  Temp.,  lib.  xii., 
cap.  21,  p.  458):  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rejected  by 
6.  J.  Vossius  {Harm.  Evang.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  10) ;  by  Scaliger 
(in  Euseb.  Chron.  pp.  185-6);  by  Kepler  {Eel,  Chron., 
pp.  87,  126);  by  Tillemont  (Mim,  Eccles,,  Note  xxxv.,  sur 
N.  S.  Jesus  Christ,  p.  449);  by  Bayle  {Diet.  Hist.  andCrit,, 
art '  Phlegon ') ;  and  by  Lardner  {loco  cit.y  The  principal 
objections  against  the  authority  of  the  passsge  in  question 
are  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  {Comment, 
on  Matth.  xxviL  45) : — 1,  All  the  authors  who  quote  Phlegon 
difier  and  often  very  materially,  in  what  they  say  was  found 
in  him ;  2,  He  says  nothing  of  Judaea :  wnat  be  says  ib^ 
that  in  such  an  Olympiad  (some  say  the  1 02nd,  others  the 
202nd)  there  was  an  eclipse  in  Bithynia,  and  an  earthquake 
at  Nice  ;  3,  He  does  not  say  that  the  earthquake  happened 
at  the  time  of  the  eclipse;  4,  He  does  not  intimate  that 
this  darkneu  was  extraordinary,  or  that  the  eclipse  hap- 
pened at  the/u//  qf  the  moon,  or  that  it  lasted  three  houre  ; 
all  of  which  circumstances  could  not  have  been  omitted  by 
him  if  he  had  known  them ;  5,  He  speaks  merely  of  an  or- 
dinary though  perhaps  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  cannot 
mean  the  darkness  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists ;  and  6, 
He  speaks  of  an  eclipse  that  happened  in  some  year  of  the 
1 02nd  or  202nd  Olympiad,  and  tnerefore,  upon  the  whole, 
little  stress  can  be  laid  on  what  be  says  as  applying  to 
this  event. 

The  three  remaining  fragments  of  Phlegon  were  first 
published  in  1568,  Basil.,  8vo.,  6r,  et  Lat,  by  Xy lander, 
togetiier  with  Antonini  Liberalis  Tran^orm.  Conger,; 
Apollonii  Hist,  Mirab. ;  Antigoni  Carystii  Hist,  Mirab. ;  and 
M.  Antoninus,  De  Vitd  sud.  An  improved  edition,  with 
notes  by  Meursius,  appeared  in  1620.  Lugd.  Bat,  4to.,  6r. 
et  Lat,  which  is  reprinted  by  Gronovius,  in  his  'Thesaur. 
Antiquit  Graec.,'  vol.  viii.,  p.  2690,  sq.,  and  p.  2727,  and 
vol.  ix.,  p.  1289,  sq. ;  and  also  inserted  among  the  works  of 
Meursius,  vol.  vii.,  p.  77,  so.  This  was  republished  with 
notes  by  J.  G.  Franzius,  ana  an  '  Epistola  de  LongsBvis,'  by 
Meibomius,  Halaa,  1775,  8vo.,  and  lastly,  with  additional 
observations,  by  J.  Bastiua,  Halss,  1822,  8vo.,  Gr.  et  Lat 

PHLEGRiCI  CAMPI,  the  antieut  name  given  by  poeU 
to  a  volcanic  hilly  region  situated  west  of  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, embracing  the  not  yet  extinct  volcano  called  La  Solfa- 
tara,  the  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Agnano  and  Averno,  the 
extinct  crater  called  Degli  Astruni,  that  called  Monte  Bar- 
baro,  and  the  hill  called  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  thrown 
up  by  an  eruption  in  1538  on  ilie  site  of  the  former  lake 
Lucrinus  [Agnano  ;  Averno];  in  short,  the  whole  district 
round  Pozzuolo,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hill  of  Posi- 
lipo,  which  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  Naples  Proper, 
and  Mount  Gaurus  and  Mount  Grillo  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, which  divide  it  from  the  coasts  of  Cumss  and  Baise. 
[Bai^  ;  CuMA.]  On  the  north  this  volcanic  district  is 
bounded  by  the  plain  of  Campania.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed however  that  the  PhlegrsBl  Campi  constitute  the 
whole  volcanic  region  west  of  Naples,  which  extends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hills  of  Bai»  and  south-west  to  the  Monte 
di  Procida,  and  also  beyond  the  narrow  channel  called 
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Bocobe  di  Procidai  including  the  island  of  that  name  and 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Tschia.  [Ischia.]  Breislak, 
in  his  '  Topografia  Fisica  della  Campania,*  gives  a  good 
description  of  this  volcanic  tract,  with  a  map  of  it.  See  also 
G.  Poulert  Scrope,  *  On  the  Volcanic  District  of  Naples,'  in 
Yol.  '\[.  of  the  second  scries  of  the  *  Geological  Transactions.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  hill  of  Solfatara,  about  300  feet 
in  height,  which  emits  almost  continually  a  sulphureous 
steam  through  several  fissures,  the  other  craters  of  this 
region  have  been  long  extinct. 

Poetical  descriptions  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  Phlegraji  Campi  have  been  given  by  Virgil,  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  and  other  Latin  poets.  Diodorus  Siculus 
(iv.  21)  says  that  this  region,  in  which  Hercules  defeated 
the  giants,  was  called '  PhlegraDUs  Campus,  from  a  hill  which 
once  threw  up  fiames  ia  the  same  manner  as  ^tna,  retain- 
ing still  the  traces  of  former  eruptions.*  This  hill  was  pro- 
bably that  now  called  Solfatara,  though  Diodorus  adds,  that 
*in  his  time  it  was  called  Vesuvius,  but  this  mu«t  be  an 
error  either  of  the  author  or  of  the  copyist,  as  Vesuvius,  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus,  had  not  begun  to  vomit  flames.  Be- 
sides this,  Diodorus  characterises  the  region,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  near  the  shore  of  Cumee,  which  description 
could  not  apply  to  Vesuvius.  Strabo  (p.  245.  Casaub.) 
says  that  the  Cumsea,  as  some  suppose,  was  called  {'hlegra 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  full  of  sulphur,  and  fire, 
and  hot  springs. 

PQLEVM,  a  geuus  o(  grasses  cQntain.s,  anyone  mai;iy 
unimportant  species,  one  of  considerable  agricultursu  value. 
This  the  ^,  prattfrne^  or  meadow  cat*s-tail  grass,  is  a  genei^al 
inhabitant  of  the  most  fertile  poistures,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  sigi\  yf  rich  soil.  It  bears  its  "dowers  in  a  (ong  cylindrical 
io(\  (lead,  aud  is  extremely  like  the  meadow  fbxtail  [Alo- 
p£CURUs]  in  appearance;  from  which  it  differs  in  haying 
unequal  glumes,  and  two  palen  instead  ef  one.  ^his  pla^t 
\^  vgry  productivCj  espiepiaUy  in  the  early  spring,  an4  is  a 
Yery  general  component  of  hay.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  Mr.'Lovv,  it  is  not  a  peculiarfy  good  hay-gr^s^  froi^  the 
wivyo.css  of  \ts  stem  and  the  shortness  of  its  aftermath,  tt 
is  of  lUe  greatest  use  whe^  the  object  is  to  procure  8^  sward 
pf  neinianent  herbage. 

P^^CEOMYS.  Mr.  Watcrbouse*s  name  for  a  subgen\is 
of  Muria^p,  wl^ich  is  in  the  habit  of  feeding  chi^tfy  on  the 
bark  uf  trees  according  to  Mr.  Cuming,  after  whom  (h^ 
tj| pical  s^)ecies  (Mits  {Phlxeomys)  Cuminsfi)  is  named. 

Locality. — ^The  Island  of  Luzon.  t,See  further,  Zooi, 
Pror,  18T9.) 

PHLOGISnCATED  AIR.    [AzpxE.] 

P^iLOGlSTOIH,  a.n  nypoibeticil  substance,  by  supposing 
the  existence  of  whicli  SfaM  [Stahl]  explained  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion.  He  imagined  that  by  combination 
wi«h  phloirisiton  a  body  was  rendered  combustible,  and  that 
its  disengagement  occasioned  combustion,  and  after  its  evo- 
lution there  remained  either  an  acid  or  an  earth:  thus  sul- 
phur wttJi  by  this  theory  suppoi^d  to  be  composed  of  phlo- 
giston and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  lead,  of  the  calx  of  leacl  and 
phlogiston.  &c. 

At  this  period  ^lowever  oxygen  had  not  been  discovered^ 
and  aU(^ough  Jean  Rey  had  hhown  that  metals  by  burning 
increased  in  weight,  and  Hooke  anjj  J^ayow  had  atlribut^ 
combustion  to  the  presencie  of  the  air  in  which  it  occurs,  yet 
the  doci line  proposed  by  Siahl  maintained  its  ground  for 
about  half  a  feeniury.  &on  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen 
gas  by  Dr.  Priestley,  the  experiment^  which  others  had  made 
on  the  calcination  of  the  metals  were  repeated  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  Lavoisier;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  phlo- 
finic  theory  gave  way  to  the  antiphlogistic ;  for  the  com- 
ustion,  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  extrication  of 
phldgiston.  was  known  in  all  common  cases  to  be  derived 
from  I  he  ab-^orpiion  of  oxygen,  and  this  explained  the  in- 
crea;ie  of  weig'ht  which  bodies  acquired  by  combustion, 
whcieas  on  the  phlogistic  theory  they  ought  to  have  suffered 
a  d  minution  by  the  process. 

PHiORIZIN,  a  peculiar  vegetable  matter  which  exists 
in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  roots  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  plum  trees.  AccQidinj  to  Stass,  it  is  most  readily  ob- 
tamed,  and  in  large  quantity,  by  treating  either  the  fresh 
or  dried  roots  of  the  apple  tree  with  weak  alcohol  at  the 
temperature  of  about  150^  Fahr.  When  the  digestion  has 
been  continued  for  some  hours,  the  clear  solution  is  to  be 
poured  off.  and  the  alcohol  distilled ;  the  residual  liquor  on 
coohng  deposits  phlorizin,  which  is  to  be  rendered  colourless 
0/  animal  charcoal. 


Phlorizin,  when  deposited  from  a  saturated  solution,  bai 
the  form  of  silky  tufts ;  but  when  obtained  by  the  blow 
cooling  of  a  dilute  solution,  it  is  in  long  flat  brilliant  needlei 
The  taste  of  phlorizin  is  rather  bitter,  followed  with  slight 
sweetness ;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  boilinz 
water  dissolves  it  in  large  quantity ;  alcohol  and  pyroxylic 
spirit  also  readily  take  it  up,  and  at  all  temperatures;  lether, 
even  when  boiling,  dissolves  only  traces  of  it,  though,  vheo 
mixed  with  alcohol,  it  dissolves  it  very  well;  it  has  do  action 
on  vegetable  colours. 

Phlorizin  contains  no  azote,  but,  according  to  Stass,  ii 
composed  nearly  of— 

Hydrogen         .         .  5'4 

Carbon     .         •         .         68*6 
Oxygen  •        •        •        36 '0 

100 

Phlorizin  is  by  various  processes,  described  by  M.  Stau, 
converted  into  phlorizein,  phloretin,  aud  yhhreiic  acid: 
for  an  account  of  these,  we  refeif  to  his  memoir  contained 
in  the  69th  vol.  of  *  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.' 

PHOCA.    [Seais.] 

FHOCAA.    [Ionia;  Marseillk.} 

PHOCi!E'NA,  Cuvier's  name  tof  the  PorpesseSt  Mar- 
AOtiins  of  the  ^renph.    [Whali^s*][ 

PHOCAS^  a  native  of  Asi^  Minor,  9f  an  obscure 
family,  enterec^  t\ie  army  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  and  attained  the  rank  of  a  centurion.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  w^h  his  company  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
when  one  of  those  mutinies  so  (reqvien^  in  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  empire  broke  out  ainong  tt^e  troops  on  that  station, 
and  Having  p^obab\y  ma^e  ^imself  conspicuous  amoni;  \k 
disaffected*  he  was  ^v^multuousty  proclaimed  leader  of  tbe 
insurgent!,  i^nd  ha  marched  Vitl\  ihem  tp  Con^taustinople. 
At  the  approach  of  ^le  Rebels  an  i^urrection  broke  out  ia 
the  capital,  fi.n4  the  emperor  i^nd  his  family  were  obliged  to 
escape  in  a  bpat  to  Cs^hedoA.  Phocas  was  proclaims  em- 
peror and  ci^pwned  by  the  patrii^^rch.  a.q.  CO^.  Mauritiut, 
being  taken,  was  put  to  4eath^  ^Qgether  with  bis  live  sousi 
and  some  time  aueif  the  rest  of  h^s  (amily  shared  the 
same  &te.  Pb^ocas  s^nt  ambassadors  to  ^ho3ru  II.  to  an- 
nounce bis  accession  to  the  throjie,  but  the  Persian  moDorch 
hsving  teamed  the  circumstances,  took  up  arms  to  avenge 
tbe  cause  of  Mauritius*  and  carried  o  n  a  destructive  war  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  Phocas  found  more  favour  with 
Rome.  Gregory  I.  wrote  nim  some  complimentai)'  letters 
in  which  he  extols  the  condition  of  the  Italian  subjects  of 
the  empire  as  being  free  m,en  in  comparison  with  those  vhi) 
were  subject  to  the  X/)ngobard  and  otier  kings,  who  treated 
them  as  little  better  than  slaves.  These  letters  of  Gregor)' 
to  Phocas  aud  his  wife  Leontia  have  been  much  censured, 
but  we  oyght  to  consider  that  the  Ronaan  pontiffs,  being  at 
a  distance  from  the  Eastern  capital,  vrere  not  competent 
judges  of  the  frequent  insurrections  an  dl  changes  of  dynasty 
which  occurred  there»  while,  exposed  as  they  aud  tLeir 
flocks  were  to  eminent  danger  from  the  Longobards,  it  ^^ 
their  interest  to  propitiate  the  Byzantine  ruler  for  the  time 
being,  without  investigating  too  closely  his  title  to  the 
throne. 

Phocas  remained  on  good  terms  with  Boniface  III-  ^ 
Boniface  IV.,  the  successors  of  Gregory.  He  is  said  by  An* 
astasius,  the  Papal  chronicler,  to  have  acknowledged  Boni- 
face III.  as  the  head  of  all  the  Christian  churches;  but  that 
which  is  better  authenticated  is  his  act  of  donation  of  toe 
Pantheon  at  Rome  to  Boniface  IV.,  to  be  transformed  into 
a  Christian  church,  a.d.  607. 

In  tbe  mean  time  insurrections  broke  out  in  several  ^^ 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  the  suspicions  and  cruelties 
of  Phocas  only  served  to  exasperate.  HeracUus,  ^xar«i  o» 
Africa,  sent  two  expeditions,  one  by  sea  and  the  other  o)' 
land,  under  his  son  Heraclius  and  his  nepbev  Nicetas,  woo 
joining  before  Constantinople,  took  possession  of  the  city. 
after  som^  resistance.  Phocas  was  taken  and  put  to  a  ffo^ 
death  by  order  of  the  younger  Heraclius,  who  succeeded  turn 
in  the  empire,  a.d.  610. 

(Cedrenus  CXylandri),  p.  331,  &c.;  Gibbon.)        ,  ,  .. 

PHOCENIC  ACID  and  PHOCENIN.  This  Iwt  » 
a  peculiar  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  oil  of  the  porpoisft 
combined  with  olein  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  P"^^!)i 
acid.  To  procure  it,  nine  parts  of  the  oil  are  to  be  trea;<^ 
with  ten  paru  of  hot  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*797:  the  Uq"0!j 
when  it  has  become  cold  and  clear,  is  to  be  subniUl** 
distillation,  by  which  an  acid  of  an  oleaginous  appc*^*'  ^ 
is  obtained:  if  the  acid  1%  separated  by  carbonate  oi  t^' 
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nesia,  and  ihe  reinaining'*on  treated  with  cold  weak  alcohol, 
the  phocenin  is  dissolved  by  it,  and  it  has  the  following  pro- 
pcrties:~at  65**  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*954;  it  exhales  a  weak  pe- 
culiar odoui:,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  aether  and  pho- 
cenic,  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 

WIfen  100  parts  of  phocenin  are  treated  with  potash,  they 
are  converted  into  59  parts  of  hydrated  oleic  acid,  15  of  gly- 
cerin, and  32'82  of  dry  phocenic  acid. 

JPhocemc  Acid  is  colourless,  liquid  at  usual  temperatures, 
and  in  appearance  resembles  a  volatile  oil ;  its  sp.  gr.  is 
about  0*932.  It  has  a  very  strong  smell,  and  its  taste  is 
sour  and  penetrating.  It  remains  liquid  below  32^,  and 
boils  at  about  2l2^  It  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo  without 
alteration ;  but  when  distilled  in  a  retort  containing  air,  it 
is  considerably  altered,  unless  distilled  with  water,  and  then 
it  rises  with  it,  and  it  is  condensed  in  a  pure  state  in  the 
receiver.    It  is  nearly  as  combustible  as  volatile  oils. 

According  to  Chevreul,  it  is  composed  of  ^ 
Hydrogen  •         .         8 '25 

Carbon     .         .         .65' 
Oxygen    .         .         .       26*75 
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PHOaANWAR.    [Philip (of Macedonia);  Phocis.] 

PHO'CIDiE.    [Seals.] 

PHOCION  (•wriMvX  an  Athenian  general  and  stales- 
man,  was  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  history  is  at  the  battle  of  Naxoa,  b.c.  376,  when 
Demosthenes  was  seven  years  old,  being  himself  twenty- 
seven.  He  snrrived  Demosthenes  four  years,  and,  accord- 
inff  to  Mr.  Thirlwall,  is  the  representative  of  that  party  in 
Atnens  to  which  Demosthenes  was  the  constant  antagonist 

Plutarch  relates  that  Phocion  was  the  son  of  a  turner, 
but  he  disbelieves  the  story  on  account  of  the  goodness  of 
his  education  and  the  liberal  turn  of  his  mind.  Whatever 
was  his  rank,  Phocion  found  admittance  into  the  school  of 
Plato,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Xenocrates,  whose 
lessons  had  perhaps  greater  influence  on  his  character  than 
even  those  of  Plato ;  at  least  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a 
resemblance  between  Phocion  and  Xenocrates,  while  it 
would  be  hard  to  acknowledge  any  between  Phocion  and 
Plato.  To  a  stem  and  forbidding  aspect,  a  stoical  de- 
meanour, and  habits  of  rigid  simplicity,  Phocion  united  a 
kind  and  generous  heart.  These  qualities  secured  for  him 
so  great  a  measure  of  popularity  that  he  was  forty-four 
tiroes  elected  general,  and  that  in  an  age  when  public 
offices  were  generally  obtained  by  bribery.  He  was  also 
heard  with  so  much  attention  in  public,  that  even  Demos- 
thenes dreaded  the  effect  of  his  terse  and  pithy  harangues, 

Plutarch  records  many  of  his  sayings.  There  is  much 
wit  and  point  in  most  of  them,  indeed  tney  go  quite  beyond 
the  style  of  antique  jokes,  usually  so  dull  to  modern  ears, 
and  there  is  much  political  wisdom  in  them ;  but  still  they 
have  an  air  of  intended  wit  and  a  striving  after  effect 
which  make  them    look  different    from  the  strong  and 

fenuine  thoughts  of  an  earnest  and  true-hearted  patriot 
tut  after  ail,  when  biographer  and  subject  each  lived  in  an 
age  more  distinguished  for  smartness  than  solidity,  we  need 
not  hold  these  speeches  inconsistent  with  that  high  cha- 
racter for  wisdom  which  Phocion  bears. 

The  public  incidents  recorded  of  Phocion's  life  are,  as  is 
natural  for  the  head  of  the  peace  party,  not  numerous.  He 
commanded  many  times  and  oiten  successfully,  but  he 
seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  an  ambassador  better  than 
of  a  general.  His  death  (b.c*  3 1 7)  took  place  under  circum- 
stances mueh  like  those  which  accompanied  that  of  Socrates. 
During  the  confusion  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, a  revolution  occurred  at  Athens,  and  the  democratic 
party,  drank  with  success^  condemned  their  chief  opponents 
to  death.  Among  these  was  Phocion :  he  died  with  the 
greatest  composure,  and  left  an  injunction  to  his  son,  to  pre- 
serve oo  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  which  Athens  had  done 
to  hit  father.  As  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  the  people  soon  saw 
their  error ;  repentance  however  does  not  usually  atone  for 
political  crimes,  and  the  parallel  between  Phocion  and  So- 
crates holds  good  with  regard  to  the  evil  times  which  fol- 
lowed their  respective  executions,  showing  public  ingrati- 
tude to  be  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child  of  civil  corruption. 
(Plutarch's  Life  cfPhodon;  thirl  wall's  HUt,  of  Greece,) 

PHOCIS  (««acic)  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  on  the  west  bv  Doris  and  the  Locri 
OxtiiBB,  on  the  north  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii, 
■nd  on  the  east  by  Bceotia*    The  territory  of  Phocis  origin- 


ally extended  to  theEuhoean  channel,  but  was  in  later  times 
entirely  separated  from  the  sea  by  Locris.  Strabo  says  (ix., 
p.  416)  that  Phoots  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  range 
of  Pamassos,  which  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
through  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders 
of  Bceotia.  Pamassos  and  the  mountains  which  separate 
Phocis  from  Locris  form  the  upper  valley  ot  the  river  Ce- 
phissus,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  is  some  fertile  country, 
though  in  many  parts  the  mountains  approach  very  near 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  southern  part  of  Phocis  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountains  which  branch 
off  to  the  south  from  the  huge  mass  of  Pamassos,  though 
there  are  a  few  fertile  plains  between  these  mountains,  of 
which  the  lai^est  is  the  celebrated  Crissamn  plain. 

We  know  very  little  respecting  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Phocis.  According  to  Fausanias  (ii.,  4.  §3;  x.,  1.  }  1) 
the  people  derived  their  name  from  a  king  Phorus;  and  that 
the  name  is  of  considerable  antiquity  is  evident  from  the 
Phocians  being  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  ii.  5 1 7).  Previous 
to  the  Persian  invasion  they  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Thessalians.  and  to  have  been 
successful  in  maintaining  their  independence.  (Herod.,  viii. 
27,  28.)  Xerxes,  at  the  instigaticm  of  the  Thessalians, 
ravaged  Phocis  with  fire  and  sword,  and  destroyed  many 
of  their  cities.     (Herod.,  viii.  32.) 

The  Phocians  had  no  political  importance  till  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra;  but  shortly  after  that  event  circum- 
stances occurred  which  occasioned  the  celebrated  Phocian  or 
Sacred  War.  in  which  all  the  great  states  of  Greece  were 
more  or  less  concerned.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
war  is  said  by  Diodorus  (xvj.  23)  to  have  been  an  act  of 
sacrilege  committed  by  the  Phocians  in  cultivating  a  part 
of  the  Crisssean  plain,  which  had  been  doomed  by  a  decree 
of  the  Amphictyons,  in  b.c.  583,  to  lie  waste  for  ever.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate,  the  real  occasion 
of  the  war  was  the  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Phocis, 
which  had  long  prevailed  under  a  show  of  peace.  The 
Thebans  used  their  influence  in  the  Amphictyonic  council 
to  induce  the  Amphictvons  to  sentence  the  Phocians  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  to  the  god  for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  land ; 
and  on  their  refusing  to  pay  this  fine,  the  council  passed 
a  decree  that  if  the  fine  were  not  paid,  the  Phocians  should 
forfeit  their  territory  to  the  gods,  which  decree  was  in  all 
probability  intended  to  reduce  the  Phocians  to  the  condition 
of  the  Helots  in  Laconica,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  In  these  alarming  circumstances  the 
Phocians  wore  induced  by  Philomelua,  who  appears  to  have 
held  some  high  office  in  the  Phocian  state,  and  was  a  man 
of  great  talent  and  energy,  to  make  the  bold  attempt  at 
seizing  the  city  and  temple  of  Delphi.  This  attempt  was 
successful,  and  the  Phocians  obtained  in  the  treasures  de- 
posited in  the  temple  ample  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
This  war,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  was  carried  on  with 
various  success  on  both  sides.  Tlie  Thebans  and  almost  all 
the  northern  states  of  Greece  were  opposed  to  the  Phocians ; 
and  though  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  willing,  in 
consequence  of  their  fear  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  to  affbnl 
assistance  to  the  Phocians,  the  former  were  too  much 
weakened  by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Theban  victories  and  the  formation  of  Messenia  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  to  render  any  effectual  aid.  But  what  the 
Phocians  wanted  in  allies  was  compensated  by  mercenary 
troops ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  struggle 
mi^ht  have  lasted,  had  not  the  Amphictyons  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  took  possession  of 
Delphi,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.c.  346.  The  Phocians 
were  severely  punished  for  their  sacrilege ;  all  their  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  Abn,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
their  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  voted  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council  were  taken  away  and  given  to  Philip.  (Paus., 
X.,  3»  $  1  ;  Diod.,  xvi.  ft9 ;  ^schin.,  De  Fah,  Legate 
p.  45.)  Many  of  the  towns  however  appear  to  have  been 
rebuilt  soon  afterwards.    [Philip,  p.  74.] 

The  principal  towns  of  Phocis  were  Delphi  [Delphi]  and 
Elatea;  the  latter  of  which  was  situated  on  a  small  hill  above 
the  plain  watered  by  the  Gephissus.  It  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Herod.,  viii.  33),  but  was  rebuilt  soon 
afterwards,  and  became  from  its  position  the  most  important 
town  in  Phocis.  It  commanded  the  ilhief  road  which  led 
from  the  north  of  Greece  to  Boautia  and  Attica  (Strab.,  ix., 
p.  424),  and  hence  we  read  in  Demosthenes  (De  Corona^ 
p.  284)  that  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  at  Athens  wh«i^ 
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inlelligence  was  brought  that  Elatea  wob  seized  by  Philip. 
The  ruins  are  at  the  modern  Blephta. 

On  the  sea- coast  the  first  town  we  come  to  after  leaving 
the  Locri  OzoIsd  is  Cirrha,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Grissssan  Gulf  {Bay  of  Salona)  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
PIcistus.  Cirrha  was  the  port  of  Delphi,  from  which  it  was 
distant  60  stadia  according  to  Pausanias  (x.  37,  $  4),  and  80 
according  to  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  418).  This  town  is  ft-equently 
confounded  with  Crissa,  which  is  mentioned  as  a  separate 
place  by  Strabo,  and  said  to  have  been  utuated  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha.  The  Crissnans  were  charged  by  the 
Delphians  with  undue  exactions  from  the  strangers  who 
came  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Amphictyons 
declared  war  against  them,  which,  after  lasting  for  ten  years, 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Crissa,  b.c.  585,  the  land  of 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  god.    (Paus.,  Ti.  37,  $  4.) 

The  next  town  to  Cirrha  on  the  coast  was  Anticyra,  cele- 
brated for  its  preparation  of  hellebore,  which  grew  in  the 
mountains  above  the  town.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  418;  Paus.,  x. 
36,  §  3.)  Next  to  Anticyra  was  Medeon,  destroyed  wKh 
the  other  Phocian  towns  alter  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War  and  never  restored  (Paus.,  x.  36,  (  3) ;  and  after  it  the 
small  town  of  Marathus  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  423),  beyond  which 
was  the  Pharygian  promontory  with  a  station  for  ships. 
The  most  easterly  town  in  Phocis  on  the  coast  was  Myclius. 
(Strabo,  ix.,  p.  423.)  ' 

There  are  few  towns  of  any  imnortance  inland,  with  the 
exception  of  Delphi  and  Elatea.  Norlh-east  of  Delphi  was 
Lycorea,  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  said  in  the  Pa- 
rian Marble  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Deucalion,  and 
Strabo  (ix.  418)  speaks  of  it  as  more  antient  than  Delphi. 
(Compare  Paus.,  x.  32,  $  6.)  Above  Lycorea  was  Tithorea 
or  Neon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  f^om  Delphi.  (Paus., 
X.  32,  $  6.)  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Ve- 
litza.  Pausanias  (x.  32.  $  1 1 )  says  that  the  oil  of  Tithorea 
was  admirable  for  the  composition  of  perfumed  ointments. 
West  of  Tithorea,  and  at  tne  foot  of  Parnassos,  was  the  an- 
tient city  of  Liloea,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  ii. 
523)  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus.  It  was  distant 
from  Delphi  180  stadia  across  the  Parnassos.  (Paus.,  x.  33, 
$  1.)  On  the  borders  of  Bosotia  was  the  town  of  Amhysus  or 
Ambyssus  (Paus.,  x.  36,  $  2;  Strabo,  ix.  423),  which  is  not 
unfreauently  mentioned  in  history.  In  the  Macedonian  war  it 
was  taxen  by  Flamininus.  (Liv.,  xxxii.  18.)  Its  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Chandler  near  the  modem  village  of  Dys- 
tomo. 


Cobiof  Pbods. 
Brilkh  M  UMiim.    Aeliul  iIm. 

'  PHOCY'LIDBS,  of  Miletus,  was  a  philosopher  and 
poet,  and  flourished  about  b.c.  535.  An  admonitory  poem 
iwoififia  vovOcrur&y)  is  attributed  to  this  Phocylides ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  was  written  by  him  or  by  another  of 
the  same  name  in  later  times.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  a 
discussion  of  this  question,  to  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Bib- 
liotheca  Grosca'  of  Fabricius. 

There  are  several  editions  of  Phocylides,  both  separate 
and  along  with  Theognis  and  others.  A  convenient  and 
correct  edition  of  these  Greek  gnomic  or  sententious  poets 
is  that  printed  byTauchnilz,  Leipzig,  181 9,*  which  includes 
seven  fragments  of  Phocylides,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
poem. 

PHCBNI'CE,  PHCENICIANS  («o(v/ini,  «o(Vicf c).  Phce- 
nice*  proper,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  was  a  very 
small  country.  It  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  town  of  Aradus  and  the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Carmel,  or  Dora,  on  the 
south.  (Ptolem.,  V.  15;  J^lin.,  Hisi.  Nat,  v.  13, 17;  Joseph., 
Ajnon,  ii.  9.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  bv  the  moun- 
tains Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  from  whicd  numerous 
streams  descended,  which  rendered  the  land  exceedingly 
fertile.    (Ammianus  Marcell.,  xiv.  8.)    The  physical  cha- 

•  liodern  writers  oraally  call  the  ooontry  VhoBnici*.  btit  this  form  U  uot 
•DM  ftmnd  In  tti«  aotient  wriiwi,  rilh  th«  «xe«ption  of  a  doabtfal  puuge  iu 
Ckwo.(0«/^«.,W.SO). 


racter  of  this  country  is  more  particularly  described  under 
Syria. 

This  short  line  of  coast  was  covered  with  numeroug  tovns, 
which  were  more  or  less  celebrated  for  their  arts  and  manu 
factures.  The  most  southerly  town  of  importance  was  Acco, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Acca,  and  subsequently  Ptolemais 
(Si.  Jean  cTAcre)^  which  the  Israelites  did  not  conquer, 
though  it  was  included  in  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land 
made  by  Joshua.  (Judges,  i.  31.)  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  758)  it  was  a  large  city ;  and  under  Qau- 
dius  it  became  a  Roman  colony.  (Plin.,  HUt.  Nat.,  v.  17.) 
The  subsequent  history  and  present  state  of  this  city  are 
given  under  Acre. 

North  of  Acco  was  Tyre,  the  principal  of  the  Phccni- 
cian  cities,  and  north  of  Tyre,  Sidon.  Between  Tyre  and 
Sidon  was  Sarepta  {Sarph'and),  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Elijah  ( 1  Kings,  xvi.  9)  under  the  name  of  Zn- 
rephath.  (Compare  Obadiah,  v.  20 ;  Luke,  iv.  26  ;  Joseph.. 
Antiqu,,  viii.  13,  $  2.)  About  eight  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  Sidon  was  Berytus,  a  very  antient  town  with  a  harbour. 
(Ptolem.,  V.  15;  Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  755;  Jo&eyh,,  Bell.  Jud, 
vii.  3,  $  1 ;  Ammian.  Marcell.,  xiv.  8;  Mela,  i.  12)  It  is 
supposed  by  some  writers  to-be  the  same  place  as  Berotbai, 
which  was  taken  by  David.  (2  Sam,,  viii.  8.)  Berytus  vas 
destroyed  by  Diodotus  Trynhon  (b.c.  140),  but  was  rebuilt 
by  Agrippa,  who  stationed  there  two  legions.  (Strabo.  wi, 
p.  756.)  It  also  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name 
of  Felix  Julia.  (Plin.,  Hist.  NaL,  v.  17.)  The  modem 
town  of  Bairuth  or  Beirut  is  still  a  place  of  some  importance 
[Beirut.] 

Twenty-four  miles  north  of  Berytus  was  Byblos,  situaled 
on  rising  ground,  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Adonis.  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  755;  Pliiu 
Hist.  Nat.,  V.  17;  Mela,  i.  12;  Ptoleno.;  v.  15.)  Winer  sup- 
poses (Biblisehes  Realworterbuch,  art.  Byblos)  that  the  tovn 
Gebal  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testanzient  {Ezek.,\\s\\.^\ 
compare  Josh,,  xiii.  5)  is  the  same  place  as  Byblos.   [By- 

BLUS.] 

North  of  Bvblos  was  Botrus ;  anrl  beyond  it  Tripolis, 
which  originally  consisted  of  three  distinct  towns,  founded 
respectively  by  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradmis.  and  was  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cities  of  Phcsnice  as  a  com- 
mon place  of  meeting  for  deliberating  on  subjects  of  common 
importance.  (Strabo,  xvi.  754;  Plin.,  v.  17;  Diod.  Sic, 
XVI.  41 ;  Mela,  i.  12.)  North  of  Tripolis  was  Ortbosias 
(Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  v.  17  ;  Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  753 ;  1  Mace.,  xv. 
37),  and  still  farther  north  Aradus,  a  colony  of  Sidon,  >nd 
the  most  important  town  in  Phosnice  after  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
situated  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  wbicli  is  called 
Arvad  in  the  Old  Testament  (Bz.,  xxvti.  8 ;  Gen,,  x.  IS) 
This  island  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus,  snd  20 
stadia  from  the  mainland.  It  was  on\y  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, but  was  crowded  with  houses.  (Strabo,  xtI. 
753 ;  Plin  ,  v.  1 7 ;  Mela,  ii.  7.)  Opposite  to  it  on  the  miio' 
land  was  the  town  of  Antaradus. 

The  Phoenicians  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or 
Aramaean  family  of  nations,  and  originally  dwelt  either  on 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod.,  i.  2 ;  vii.  &9; 
Strabo,  i.,  p.  42.)  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  they  emi- 
grated to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  must  biye 
been  at  a  very  early  period,  since  Sidon  was  a  great  city  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.,  xix.  28).  The  Phoenicians  far  sur- 
passed all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  commercial  en- 
terprise. Their  greatness  as  a  commercial  people  vtf 
chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  advantages.  Tbeir 
situation  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  enabled 
them  to  supply  the  western  nations  with  the  different  com- 
modities of  the  East,  which  were  brought  to  Tyre  by  cara- 
vans from  Arabia  and  Babylon ;  while  their  own  country 
produced  many  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
in  antient  times.  Off  the  coast  the  purple  fish  was  csugbt 
which  produced  the  most  celebrated  dye  known  to  the  an- 
tients,  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  was  well  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  (Strabo,  xi.  758 ;  Plin.,  xxxvi. 
65.)  Mount  Libanus  supplied  them  with  abundance  of 
timber  for  ship-building,  and  the  useful  metals  were  ob- 
tained in  the  iron  and  copper  mines  near  Sarepta.  In  tbe 
west  they  in  all  probability  visited  Britain  [CassitebidesJ; 
and  on  the  north  coastof  Africa,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Malta, 
they  planted  numerous  colonies,  which  they  supplied  wii& 
the  produce  of  the  East.  Their  settlements  in  Sicily  pn^ 
Africa  became  powerful  states,  and  long  opposed  a  formida- 
ble barrier  to  the  Roman  arms.    [CartbaobJ    By  their 
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alliance  with  the  Jewish  state  in  the  time  of  Salomon,  they 
Were  enabled  to  sail  to  Ophir  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  where 
thev  obtained  the  produce  of  India.  (2  Chron,^  viii.  17,  18; 
1  Kinors^  ix.  27,  28.)  Herodotua  says  that  they  circumna- 
vigated Africa,  but  there  appears  considerable  reason  for 
doubting  the  truth  of  this  account.  [Africa*  vol.  i.,  p.  172.] 
It  haa  been  even  maintained  by  some  writers  that  they 
sailed  to  America.    (Diod.  Sic,  v.  19.) 

The  Greeks  attributed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the 
PbcBnicians,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Phcenieian.  They  are  also 
said  to  have  invented  arithmetic  and  many  of  the  sciences; 
but  the  traditions  on  these  subjects  are  too  vague  to  enable 
ua  to  come  to  any  safe  conclusion.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
bowever  that  they  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  arts  in 
very  early  times.  The  Tyrians  supplied  Solomon  with  all 
kinds  of  artificers  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron^  ii.),  and  the  workmanship  of  the  art- 
ists of  Sidon  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  (//.,  xxii.  741 ;  Oi., 
x%'.  118.) 

The  Phoenician  cities  appear  to  have  been  originally  in- 
d^iendent  of  one  another,  and  to  have  possess^  for  the 
monarchical  form  of  government    The  oldest 
es  was  Sidon  {Gen.,  x.  15),  but  Tyre  became  in 
1^^    the  most  important,  and  probably  exereised 
y^  S    of  authority  over  the  other  states.    After  the 
^    Samaria  and  Judsea,  the  Phoenicians  became 
«sively  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Par- 
tes.  In  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
se uicians  formed  the  chief  and  most  efficient 
irsian  navy.    They  afterwards  formed  part  of 
A  of  the  Seleucid»,  and  were  eventually  in- 
Roman  province  of  Syria, 
age  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  the  different 
:h  they  planted  closely  resembled  the  Hebrew 
•     Even  if  we  had  no  remains  of  the  language 
e  little  doubt  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  Ge- 
itisfactorily  shown,  from  numerous  coins  and 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  Phceni- 
other  languages  of  the  Semitic  nations.     The 
Phoenician  alphabet  closely  resemble  those  of 
a.    In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remarked, 
"Z.  rtber  proof  is  wanted,  that  Jerome  represents 

'It,  vii.  19)  the  Phoenician  language  as  allied  to 
ind  he  says  the  same  of  the  Punic,  which  bow- 
ses, was  more  remote  from  the  mother  tongue. 
Gen,  xxxvi.  24.)     Augustin  also  makes  the 
respecting  the  Punic,  which  was  spoken  at 
ime.    For  further  information  upon  this  sub- 
er  is  referred  to  Gesenius's  '  Palaographische 
•  Phonizische  und  Punische  Schrift,'    4to., 
and    'ScriptursB  Linguieque    Phceniciseque 
Monumenia,'  &c.,  4to.,  Leip.,    1837.    Among  the  works 
written  in  the  Phoenician  language,  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  history   of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  in  nine 
books,  by  Sancboniathon,  of  which  a  Greek  translation  was 
made  by  Philo  Byblius  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  tera.    [Sanchoniathon.] 
PHCENl'CIA.    [Phcenice.] 
PHCENICIRCUS.    [PiPRiN*] 
PHCENICOPH AINi^.    [Phcenicophaus  ] 
PHCENICOPHA'US,  M.  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  founded  on  Uie  Malkohae,  or  Afafco/tae.    Levaillunt 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  proposed  a  separation 
of  the  form  from  the  Cuckoos,  and  Mr.  Swainson,  who 
in  his  'Synopsis*  places  ft  among  the  Croiophaffimfft  or 
Horn- Bill  Cuckoos,  observes  that  the  passaj^e  from   the 
Toucans  to  the  Cuckoos  seems  to  be  marked  by  such  genera 
as  Phcenicnvhaus  or  Saurothera,  where  the  bill,  as  in  the 
first,  is  eithec  much  larger  and  thicker  than  in  the  gene- 
ralttv  of  Cuckoos,  and  is  thus  assimilated  in  shape  to  that 
of  the  Toucan,  or  as  in  Saurolhera,  where  the  edges  be- 
come dentated. 

The  Generic  Character,  as  restricted  by  Mr.  Swainson,  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Indicatorxna. 
Example.  Phcenicophaus  Pyrrhocephalus, 
This  appears  to  be  the  Cuculus  Pyrrocephalus  of  Forster 
and  the  Fhcenicophaus  leucogaster,  Desm. 

In  July,  1839,  Mr.  Fraser  read  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  his  description  of  a  bird  of 
this  genua,  Phcenicophaus  Cumingi,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Swainson's  subdivision  Dasylophus,  forwarded  by  Hugh 
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Cuming,  Esq.,  corresponding  member  from  Luzon.  Mr. 
Fraser  pointed  out  that  it  wight  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  all  the  known  members  of  the  family  by  the  singular 
structure  of  the  feathers  of  its  crest  and  throat ;  the  shafts 
of  these  feathers  are  expanded  at  their  extremities  into 
laminiB,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  shavings  of  whale- 
bone ;  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  crest  of  the 
Toucan,  to  which  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  monograph,  applies 
the  name  Pteroglassus  ulocomus,  which  is  the  Pi,  Beau- 
hamesii  of  Wagler,  but  are  not  curled  as  in  that  species. 
The  feathers  above  the  nostrils,  of  the  crest  and  chin,  and 
along  the  middle  of  the  throat,  are  grey  at  the  base,  have 
a  decided  white  spot  towards  the  middle,  and  are  termi- 
nated by  a  broad  expansion  of  the  shaft,  which  is  of  a 
glossy  black  colour,  with  blue  or  greenish  reflections. 
The  external  edge  of  this  expanded  portion  of  the  shaft 
is  minutely  pectinated.  The  occiput  and  sides  of  the 
head  are  grey,  passing  into  dirty  white  on  the  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  throat ;  the  hinder  part  ai^  sides  of  the 
neck  and  the  breast  are  of  a  deep  cnestnut  colour ;  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a  deep  shining  green  colour ; 
all  the  tail-feathers  are  broadly  tipped  with  white;  the 
vent,  thiglis,  and  under  tail-coverts  are  dusky  brown  tinged 
with  green ;  the  bill  is  horn-colour ;  the  feet  olive.  Accord- 
ing to  tliat  indefatigable  collector  Mr.  Cuming,  this  beautiful 
and  interesting  bird  is  named  Ansic  En  Bicol  in  the  Albay 
tongue.  The  eyes  were  red,  and  the  pupil  large  and  black. 
The  length  from  beak  to  tail  was  eight  inches  and  a  half,  and 
the  measurement  round  the  body  five  inches.  Total  length 
sixteen  incites.  (Fraser.)  {ZooL  Proc,  1839.)  In  the  same 
volume  another  species,  from  Malaya,  Phcenicophaus  viridi' 
rosin's  is  described  by  Mr.  Eyton — native  name,  see  Lahia. 
The  synonyms  giv^n  are  Mllacula  Malaccensis,  Kuhl — 
native  name,  Tanh ;  Bucco  Irimaculala,  Gray  —  native 
name,  Tanda  ;  and  Bucco  versicolor,  Raff.^native  name, 
Tahoor,  Phcenictwhai  Iricolor,  Steph.— native  name,  Kado 
besar;  Chlarocepnalus  (Cuculus  chlorocephalus.  Raffles — 
native  name,  see  Lahia) ;  Craw/urdii,  Gray— native  name, 
Kada  Kachie ;  and  Javanicus,  Horsf. — native  name,  Kada 
Apie,  are  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eyton  as  synonj^ms  of  An' 
threples  modesla  from  Malaya — native  name,  Chichap  Nio, 

In  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  arrangement  the  Phtenicophainse 
consist  of  the  genera  Phasnicophaus,  Vieill. ;  Carpococcyx, 
G.  R.  Gray ;  Rhinortha,  Vig. ;  aud  Taccocua,  Less. ;  and 
the  six  subfamilies  of  the  Cuculidte  are  Indicalorime,  Sctu- 
rolheriwe,  Ceniropince,  Phtemcophaime,  Coccyzince,  and 
Cueulintp, 

PH(ENICOPTERI'NiE,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  his 
first  subfamily  of  the  AmUida,  consisting  of  the  genua 
Phcenieopterus  only.  The  same  position  is  given  to  the 
Phcenicopterinte  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray. 

PHCENICO'PTERUS.    [Flaminoo.] 

PHCENICCRNIS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus 
ot  Ceblepyrinee,  ot  Caterpillar- Catchers,    [Shrikxs.} 

PHCUNICU'RA.  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  the  Red- 
starts,   [Sylviad^ 

PHCBNISO'MA,  Mr.  Swainson*s  name  for  a  genus  of 
Fringillidce ;  and  placed  by  him  in  the  subfamily  Tana* 
grinof.    [Fringillida;  Tanagrina.] 

PHG^NIX  (^cviC),  one  of  the  moat  renowne<l  of  the 
fabulous  monstera  of  antiquity,  defined  by  the  Arabians  to 
be  maloumo  U-ismo,  majnoulo  *l-jismo  'Ca  creature)  whose 
name  is  known,  its  body  unknown.'  (Richardson's  Arabic 
and  Persian  Diet.)  It  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to 
be  mentioned   in  the  Bible,  Jb6,  xxix.  18,  and  Ptialms, 

xcii.  12.  In  the  former  passage  ^IHD  is  translated  in  our 
version  *  as  the  sand,*  but  by  Bede,  *  Sicut  Phcenix ;' 
in  the  other,  *lDin3,  which  is  rendered  in  our  version  '  like 
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the  palm  tree.'  is  explained  to  mean  the  phosnix  by  Tertul- 
lian  {De  Resurrect,  Camis,  sec.  13,  p.  387).  Omitting 
these  two  passages,  which  are  rightly  translated  in  our  ver- 
sion, and  therefore  have  no  reference  to  the  phoenix,  the  ear- 
liest author  who  mentions  it  is  Hesiod  (aih  Plut.,  De  De^ 
fectu  Orac.,  cap.  II,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  and  ap.  PI  in..  Hist,  Nat., 
lib.  vii.,  cap.  49),  who  merely  says  that  it  lives  nine  times  as 
long  as  a  trow.  Tlie  first  detailed  description  and  history 
that  we  meet  with  is  in  Herodotus,  whose  words  on  that 
account  deserve  to  be  quoted  at  length.  '  There  is  also,* 
says  he,  in  his  account  of  Egypt  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  73),  *  another 
sacred  bird,  the  name  of  which  is  the  phoenix ;  I  have  not 
myself  seen  it  except  in  a  picture,  fur  it  seldom  visits  them, 
only  (as  the  people  of  Heliopolis  say)  every  five  hundred 
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years.  And  Uiey  say  that  he  otily  comos  when  his  sire  dies. 
And  he  is,  if  he  is  like  his  picture,  of  size  and  shape  as  fol- 
lows: part  of  his  plumage  is  gold-coloured,  and  part  ciim- 
8on ;  and  he  is  for  the  most  part  very  like  to  the  eagle  in 
outline  and  hulk.   And  this  bird,  they  say,  devises  as  follows, 
but  they  say  what  is  to  me  beyond  belief:  that  setting  out  ttom 
Arabia,  he  brings  his  sire  to  the  temple  of  the  sun ;  that  he 
covers  him  with  myrrh,  and  buries  him  in  the  temple  of  the 
sun  ;  and  that  he  (*onveys  him  thus :  first  he  forms  an  egg  of 
myrrh  as  large  as  he  is  able  to  bear,  and  afterwards  tries 
whether  he  can  carry  it ;  and  when  he  has  made  the  trial,  upon 
this  he  hollows  out'the  egg,  and  puts  his  sire  into  it,  and 
covers  with  other  myrrh  that  part  of  the  egg  where  he  had  made 
the  hole  and  put  in  his  sire;  and  when  his  sire  lies  inside, 
the  weight  [of  the  ecrg]  is  the  same  [as  it  was  before  it  was 
hollow^  out],  and  having  covered  him  up,  he  conveys  hini 
to  Egypt  into  the  temple  of  the  sun.     Such  are  the  things 
which  they  say  this  bird  performs.'     Such  is  the  story  as 
told  in  Herodotus,  and  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  what 
was  afterwards,  though  with  various  embellishments,  re- 
peated and  believed  for  more  than  a  thousand  vears.    It 
would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  quote  the  words  of  each 
author  who  forms  a  link  in  the  chain :  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that,  between  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Taci- 
tus, the  fable  of  the  *  Phcsnix'  is  told  inore  or  less  fully  and  cir- 
cumstantially by  the  following  classical  writers :  Antiphanes 
(Iv  Tolc  'OfiovarpioiCt  ap.  A  then.,  beipnos.,  lib.  xiv.,  sec.  70, 
p.  6S5),Chscremon  (ap.Tzetz.»  Chii,  v.  395),  Lucan  (Phars., 
lib.  vi.,  V.  680),  Martial  (Epfgr.,  v.  7),  Mela  {Dd  Siht  Orb^ 
lib.  iii,  cap.  6),  Ovid  (Metam,,  lib.  xv.,  V.  391,  sq.;  Amor,, 
lib.  ii.,  el.  6,  v,  54),  Pliny  {Hul.  Nat.,  lib.  *.,  cap.  2  J   lib. 
xi.,  cap.  44;   lib.  xiii.,  cap.  9),  Seneca  (SpisL,  42,  sec.  1), 
and   Statins  (5}7v.,  lib.  ii,  4,  36;  lib.  iii.,  1  114).     The 
passage  in  Which  Tacitus  notices  the  Phcenix  is  Vef'y  re- 
markable, and  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length  as  beltie 
the  most  authentic  account  of  it  that  has  been  preserved 
and  also  as  showing  that  so  cautious  &nd  accurate  a  man  as 
he  is  always  considered  to  be  entertained  no  kind  of  doubt 
as  to  its  real  existence  and  its  periodical  appearance  in  Bgypt. 
*  In  the  consulship  of  Paulus  Fabius  and  Lucius  Vitellius,* 
says  he  (in  Murphy's  translation,  Annal.^  lib.  vi.,  caf).  28) 
A.u.c.  787,  AD.  34,  '  the  miraculous  bird,  known  to  the 
world  by  the  name  of  the  phoenix,  after  disappearing  fo^ 
a  series  of  ages,  revisited  E^ypt.    A  phenomenon  so  very 
extraordinary  could    not    fail   to  produce   abundance  of 
curious  speculation.     The  learning   of   Egypt   tiras  dis- 
played, and  Greece  exhausted  her  ingenuity.    The  facts, 
about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  concurrence  of  opinions, 
with  other  circumstances,  in   their  natul-e  doubtful,  vet 
worthy  of  notice,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reaaer. 
That  the  phoenix  is  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  feathered  species  in  the  fbrm  of  its  head  ahd 
the  tincture  of  its  plumage,  are  points  settled  by  the  n^itu- 
ralists.    Of  ita  longevity  the  accounts  are  various.    The 
common  persuasion  is  that  it  lives  five  huhdl-ed  years'  [He- 
rodotus, Ovid,  Seneca,  and  Mela,  locis  cit, ;  Philostratus  (in 
VitA  Apnllon.  Tyan.,  iii,  49,  ed.  Olear.,  p.  134  and  135), 
^lian  (Hist.  Animal.^  lib.  vi.,  cap.   58),  Aurelius  Vifctor 
{De  Cofsar.,  cap.  4,  sec.  12;  J?ptV.,  cap.  4,  sec.  10),  Hor- 
apoUo  (in  Hieroglyph.,  No.  34,  p.  41) ;  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
{Epi9t.  ad  Corinth.,  cap.  xxv.,  p.  98,  cid.  Jacobson),  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  {Catech.  xviii.  8)];   'though  by  some 
writera  the  date  is  extended  to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one  *    The  several  asras  when  the  phcenix  has 
been  seen  are  fixed  by  tradition.    The  first,  we  are  told, 
was  in  the  reign  of  Sesostria ;  the  second,  in  that  of  Amasts ; 
and  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the  Mace- 
donian race,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  another 
Ehoenix  directed  its  flight  towards  Heliopolis,  attended 
y  a  group  of  various  birds,  all    attracted   by  the  no- 
velty, and  gazing  with  wonder  at  so  beautiful  an  appear- 
ance.    For  the  truth  of  this  account  we  do  not  presume 
to  answer.     The  facts  lie  too  remote;  and  covered,  as 
they  are,  with  the  mists  of  antiquity,  all  further  argument 
is  suspended.     From  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  to  Tiberius,  the 
intermediate  space  is  not  quite  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
From  that  circumstance  it   has  been   inferred  by  many 
that  the  last  phcenix  was  neither  of  the  genuine  kmd  nor 
came  from  the  woods  of  Arabia.    The  instinctive  qualities 
of  the  species  were  not  observed  to  direct  its  motions.    It 
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is  the  genius,  we  are  told,  of  the  true  phoenix,  when  its 
course  of  years  is  finished,  and  the  approach  of  death  is  Teh, 
to  build  a  nest  in  Its  native  chrae,  and  there  deposit  liic 
principles  of  life,  firom  which  a  new  progeny  arises.  Tije 
first  cai'e  of  the  young  bird,  as  Soon  as  tiedged,  and  able  lo 
trust  to  its  wings,  is  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  his  father. 
But  this  duty  is  not  undertaken  rashly.  He  collects  a 
quantity  of  rovrrh,  and  to  try  his  strength,  makes  frequent 
excursions  witn  a  load  on  his  back,  ^hen  b(f  has  marie  \\\i 
experiment  through  a  long  tract  of  air,  and  ^ains  suflicient 
confidence  in  his  own  vigour,  he  takes  up  the  body  of  bis 
father,  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  where  he 
leaves  it  to  be  consumed  in  (lames  of  fragranoe.  Such, 
adds  Tacitus,  •  is  ihe  account  of  this  extraordinary  bird.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  a  mixture  of  fable;  but  that  the  phrpnix, 
from  time  to  time,  appears  in  Eg3rpt,  seems  to  be  a  fact 
sufficiently  ascertained.* 

After  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  fable  of  the  phoenix  is  re- 
peated or  alluded  to  by  the  followins;  classical  authors, 
besides  those  already  referred  to:— Achilles  Talius  (De 
Leuc.  et  Clit,,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  25,  p.  147,  ed.  Mitscherl.), 
Aristides  (Orat.,  torn,  li.,  p.  107,  ed.  Jebb,  et  ibi  Scho- 
liast.), Artemidorus  {Oneirncrit.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  49,  p.  22?, 
ed.  Rigalt),  Ausonius  {^idylL,  18,  v.  6,  p.  535:  and 
EidylLl],  v.  16.  p.  454,  ed.  Toll.),  Claudian  (Etdyli,  I, 
•  De  thonice;'  in  I^-im.  Consul.  Stilich.,  lib.  ii.,  v.  414. 
sj. ;  Ernst.,  i.  *  Ad  Seren.,'  v.  15),  Dion  Cassius  (Hist. 
Rom.,  lib.  58,  cap.  27),  Diogenes  Laertius  (Z)<?  Ki7.  Phi- 
losoph.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  11,  sees.,  9  and  79),  Lampridiusdn 
Helio^ab.,  cap.  iS),  Lucian  {Hermot,,  cap.  53 ;  Navig.,  cap. 
44 ;  Be  Morte  Peregr.,  cap.  27),  Oppian  {De  Aucupio,  i. 
28,  ed.  Schneid.,  p.  182),  Photlus  {Biblioth.,  cod.  126,  p. 
305),  and  Solinus  {Polyhist.,  xxxiii.  11).  Of  these  passaees 
perhaps  the  only  one  curious  enough  to  be  particularly 
noticed  is  that  in  Lampridius,  who  tells  us  that  Hclio^a- 
balus  promised  his  guests  a  phoBUix  for  supper:  he  was 
however  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  dish  of  the  tongues 
of  phcBnicopters  (of  flamingos). 

But  it  is  not  only  in  heathen  authors  that  this  fable  is 
td  be  found;  it  is  mentioned  and  believed  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbinical  writers,  and  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church.  Ezekiel,  the  Jewish  tragic  writer  [vol.  ix.,  p. 
135,  col.  b],  describes  the  phoenix  in  his  '  £xago$!e  (ap 
Euseb.,  Prcppar.  Evangel.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  29,  p.  446, ed.  Colon., 
1 688) ;  and  Kimchi  informs  us  (ap.  Bochart,  Hieroz.,  part  ii., 
lib.  vi.,  cap.  5,  p.  8 1 8)  thot  in  the  passage  of  Job  quolen  above 
some  of  the  Rabbis  read  y^*  the  Phoenix,  instead  of  7^1.  '^« 
sand.  The  very  words  of  several  of  these  writers  may  be 
seen  in  Bochart  {loco  cit.) ;  but  the  only  Rabbinical  a^ldi- 
tion  to  the  story  worth  noticing  is  preserved  by  Riibbi  Oiaia 
in  his  *  Berescith  Rabba,'  cap.  19  (ap.  Bochart,  loco  cilX 
Who  says  that  the  reason  why  the  phoenix  lives  so  long,  and 
is  in  d  manner  exempt  from  death,  is  because  it  was  the 
only  animal  that  did  not  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  Para- 
dise. A  somewhat  similar  bird  seems  to  have  been  knovn 
to  the  Arabians  under  the  name  of  Anha.  Mr.  Lane,  in  li^e 
notes  to  his  new  translation  of  the  *  Tales  of  a  Thousand 
and  One  Nights '  (ch.  20,  note  22),  tells  us,  on  the  authoriiv 
of  Kaswini,  that  the  anka  is  the  greatest  of  birds;  that  it 
carries  off  the  elephant  as  the  kite  carries  off  (he  mouse; 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  carrying  off  a  bride,  God,  at  the 
prayer  of  a  prophet  named  Handhalah,  banished  it  to  an 
island  in  th6  circumambient  ocean,  unvisited  by  men,  under 
the  equinoctial  line;  that  it  lives  one  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  years;  and  that  when  the  young  anka  has  grown 
up,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  old  female  bird  burns  herself;  &"<* 
if  a  male,  the  old  male  bird  does  so. 

Many  of  the  early  fathers  believed  the  story  so  firmly  that 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  proof  of  the 
resurrection  J  and  that,  not  as  an  argumentum  adhomtn^^i 
when  disputing  with  heathens,  but  seriously,  and  in  writing* 
addressed  to  converts  to  Christianity.  St.  Clement  w  tne 
first  who  uses  this  argument  (loco  cit.),  in  which  he  is  j*^'' 
lowed  by  St.  Cyril  and  Tertullian  {locis  cit.),  and  Epiph»- 
nius {Ancor.,  sec.  84,  p.  89).  The  passage  in  St. Cyril  ( whun 
also  contains  two  or  three  additional  embellishroents)  ^^>'> 
serve  as  a  specimen.  •  God  knew  men's  unbelief/  says  "* 
(in  Mr.  Church's  translation,  Oxford,  1838D, '  and  Ff  ^^ 
for  this  purpose  a  bird  called  a  phcenix.  Tins  bu(U  aj 
Clement  writes,  and  as  many  more  relate,  the  ou^y  (>'"'  " 
its  race,  going  to  the  land  of  the  Egyptians  at  rcvolut^^^^^^'' 
five  hundred  years,  shows  forth  the  resurrection;  a""  J*^^ 
;  not  in  desett  p1acea»  lest  the  mystery  which  ootnes  to  pa- 
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should  remain  unknown,  but  in  a  notable  city,  that  men 
might  even  handle  what  they  disbelieve.    For  it  makes 
itself  a  nest  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  and  other  spices; 
and  entering  into  this  when  its  years  are  fulfilled,  it  evi- 
dently dies  and  moulders  away.     Then  from  the  mouldering 
desh  of  the  dead  a  worm  springs,  and  this  worm,  when 
grown  large,  is  transformed  into  a  bird ;    and  do  not  dis- 
believe this,  for  thou  seest  the  offspring  of  bees  also  fashioned 
thus  out  of  worms,  and  from  eggs  which  are  most  moist 
thou  hast  seen  the  wings  and  bones  and  sinews  of  birds 
issue.    Afterwards  this  phcenix,  becoming  fledged  and  a 
perfect  phcnnix,  as  was  the  former  one,  soars  up  into  the  air 
such  as  it  had  died,  showing  forth  to  men  a  most  evident 
resurrection  from  the  dead.    The  phoenix  indeed  is  a  won- 
drous bird,  yet  is  irrational,  nor  sings  psalms  to  God ;   it 
flies  abroad  through  the  sky,  but  it  knows  not  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God.    Is  then  a  resurrection  from  tlie  dead 
given  unto  ibis  irrational  creature,  which  knows  not  its 
maker;  and  to  us,  who  ascribe  glory  to  God  and  keep  His 
commandments,  shall  there  no  resurrection  be  granted?* 
The  story  is  also  mentioned  at  greater  or  less  length  by 
Alcimus  Avitus  (De  Orig.  Animee^  \.  14,  sea  3^,  St.  Ambrose 
(Hexaem.,  liK  v.,  cap.  23 ;    In  Psalm  cxviii.,  Serm*  19),  St. 
Augustin  {De  Nai.  et  Orig.  AmmcB^  tom.  yii.,  lib.  iy.,  col. 
1203;  Serm,,  18,  tom.  t.,  col.  130a),  Epiphanius  {Physiol,, 
tom.  ii.,  p.  203),  Eusebius  (De  Vitd  Constant^  lib.  iv.,  cap. 
72 J,  Isidorus  Hispalensis  (Orig^t  lib.  xii.,  cap.  7),  Lactantius 
(Carm,  de  Phoemce),  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (Qrat,  37, 
p.  o96),  and  RuQinus  (in  Symb.  Exposii.,  p.  548).    Origen 
seems  to  doubt  its  truth  {Coni,  Celt^,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  98,  p.  ^.^^^t 
and  Photius  blames  St  Clement  for  his  credulity  in  men- 
tioning it  (^s^/io'A.,  ood.  126,  p.  305):  but  these  two  are 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  the  oniy  two  of  the  antient 
authors  who  do  not  believa  it.    This  however  ought  not  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  fathers  on  other  matters,  nor 
should  it  be  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  them  th^t 
*  they  were  not  proficients  in  a  branch  of  knowledfi^e  which 
has  been  a  peculiar  study  of  modern  times.*    (See  Mr.  New- 
mau^s  preface  to  Mr.  Church's  Tramlaiion  of^L  Cyrils  Oxf, 
l53S.) 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  more 
modem  authors  who,  during  the  middle  ages,  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  therhcenix,  for  the  list  would  include 
almost  all  the  writers  on  natural  history,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  others.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  circumstance  relating 
to  it  is  what  is  told  us  by  Camden  {Britannia,  p.  783«  ed. 
Lond^  16U7)«  viz.  that  Poipe  Clement  VIII.  sent,  in  15^9, 
to  Lord  Tyrone,  the  chieftam  of  the  Irish  rebels,  a  Phoenix's 
feather.  This  was  mentioned  in  his  work  only  eight  yeai^s 
after  the  event  took  place,  but  we  are  not  informed  how  tb« 
Pope  procured  the  feather,  or  wliat  had  become  of  it  at  the 
time  when  Camden  wrote.*  Patricius  Junius  {Patrick 
Young),  in  his  note  on  the  passage  of  St.  Clement,  published 
1C33,  argues  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  Phoenix,  and 
Etays,  *  Malo  cum  Clemen te,  TertuUiano,  Origene,  &c.,  errare, 
(luam  Maximum*  (i.e.  Max.  Mart.  Lib.  ad  Petrum  cent. 
Seven  Dogmata)  'et  ejus  sequacium  opinionem  sequL'  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  his  'Vulvar  Errors,*  (of  which  the  first 
edition  was  published  in  1646),  thinks  it  necessary  to  state 
at  some  length  his  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  existence  of 
the  Phcenx  (book  iii.»  ch.  12) ;  and  in  1552  he  was  attacked 
fur  this  and  other  pieces  of  incredulity  by  Alexander  Rosa» 
ia  a  work  entitled  'Arcana  Microcosmi;'  oi^,  'The  Hid 
SccreU  of  Man's  Body  discovered,'  &c.  With  respect  to 
the  Phoenix,  the  writer  is  not  surprised  at  its  seldom  making 
its  appearance,  its  instinct  teaching  it  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  tyrant  of  the  creation— man ;  'for  had  Heliogabalus, 
that  Roman  glutton,  met  with  him,  he  had  devoured  him, 
though  there  were  no  more  in  the  world  !*  {Area.  Micr.,  p. 
202. )  Alexander  Ross,  who  was  really  a  person  of  some  sense 
and  learning,  was  probably  one  of  the  last  believers  in  the 
Piicenix,  which  is  now  given  up  entirely  to  the  poets;  indeed, 
since  the  appearance  of  the  '  Rejected  Addresses,*  almost 
abandoned  even  by  them.t  Of  modern  writers,  besides  Bo- 
chart  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  following  are  best  worth 
consulting :— Henrichsen,  '  Ck>mmentatio  de  Pboanicis  Fa- 

•  It  most  he  th«  fellow  to  thia  feather  thai  Becklbid  mw  fn  tbe  BMuriatand 
«r  ( . ich  was  »aid  to  oom e  fh>m  the  wiog  of  the  Aichaagel  GabiieL  He  deeoribe* 
it  ^Lettetsfr^M  Spain,  let.  xL) ae '  the  most  kJoHoiu  iMcimen  of  phima^e  ever 
b«>helii  iu  terrestrial  regious,  UxW  three  fevt  lung,  aud  of  a  blushing  hue,  more 
■o!l  nnd  drlicote  thaa  that  of  the  loveliest  rose.* 

t  The  writer  wiahei  it  to  be  n>cQnied  for  the  information  of  poeierity.  tkat 
stTice  wriiini;  ttie  Htiore  leuience.  he  has  found  at  Oxford  a -very  learoed  scholar 
mho,  St  ihU  very  •ime  (June,  1840),  scrioosly  belieres  in  the  e^i^lence  of  the 


buli,'  Hayn.,  1825,  1827,  8vo.;  Martini's  edition  of  lao- 
tanlil '  Carmen  de  Phoenice,*  8vo.,  Lunasb.,  1825 ;  Salraasius, 
•  Exercit  Plin.,*  P.  385,  seq. ;  Creuzer,  *  Symbolik  und  My- 
thologie,'  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  438,  sq. ;  Miinter.  •  Sinnbilder  und 
Kunstvorstellungen  der  alten  Christen,'  4to.,  Altona,  1825, 
p.  94,  sq. ;  Mitral,  •  Le  Ph^nix,  ou  I'Oiseau  du  Soleil.'  Paris, 
1824 ;  from  one  or  other  of  which  works  the  writer,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  pedantr}'  and  ostentation,  freely  and 
willingly  confesses  that  all  the  above  references  have  been 
taken,  except  t^ree ;  and  of  those  three^  two  were  furnished 
him  by  a  friend. 

PHCSNIXi  a  southern  constellation  of  Baver,  which  may 
be  best  described  as  close  to  (but  farther  fi-om  the  south 
pole  than)  the  bright  star  in  Eridanus  (Achernar).  Its 
principal  stars  are  as  follows: — 
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PHCBNIX,  a  genus  of  palms,  which  has  been  so  named 
from  one  of  its  species^  the  date-tree,  having  been  called  so 
by  the  Greeks :  this  name  is  thought  by  some  to  be  derived 
fro^a  Phcanioia,  because  dates  were  procured  from  thence. 
The  genua  is  common  in  India  and  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  one  of  tha  species  grows  in  Arabia,  th^  lower  parts  of 
Persia,  and  along  the  Euphrates  to  Syria.  The  genus  is 
charaotensed  by  having  flowers  dio&cious,  sessile,  in  a 
branched  spadix,  supported  by  a  simply  spathe ;  calyx  ur- 
oeolate,  ^toothed ;  corolS-petalled ;  stamens  6  or  3;  filaments 
very  short,  almost  wanting ;  anthers  linear ;  (female)  calyx 
ureeolate,  3-toothed ;  ooxol  3-petalled,  with  the  petals  coik- 
volute ;  pistil  wi,th  three  ovaries,  distinct  from  each  other, 
of  which  on^  only  ripena;  stigmas  hooked;  drupe  one- 
seeded  ;  seeda  marked  on  one  side  with  a  longitudinal  fur- 
row ;  albumen  reticulate ;  embryo  in  the  back  of  the  seed ; 
palms  with  stems  of  a  moderate  height  and  ringed,  or  marked 
with  the  seama  of  the  fallen  leaves ;  fronds  or  leaves  pin- 
nate; pinniB  or  leaflets  linear,  with  the  spadix  bursting 
among  the  leaves^  surrounded  with  an  almost  woody  two- 
edged  aheatb ;  flowers  yellowish- white ;  fruit  soft,  edible,  of 
a  reddish  yellow  colour. 

Phoenix  dactyli/era,  or  the  date-tree,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  probably  the  earliest  known  of  Uie  palms, 
and  though  belonging  to  a  family  which  abounds  and 
flourishes  most  in  tropical  regions,  itself  attains  perfec- 
tion ouly  in  compai^atively  high  latitudes.  It  is  no 
doubt  the.  species  to  which  the  name  Palma  was  originally 
api^lie4  aa  we  may  infer  from  its  being  common  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  the  lower  parts  of  Persia,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  a  few  places,  not  only  as 
a  curiosity,  but  ou  account  of  its  leaves,  which  are  sold  twice 
ia  the  year,  in  spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  in  September 
for  the  Jewish  Passover;  and  also, from  the  name, not  being 
applicable  to  the  other  species  known  to  the  antients,  as  it  is 
considered  that  the  bunches  of  dates  weie  likened  to  the 
fingers  of  the  haml,  as  appears  from  the  present  specific 
name,  dactylifera,  from  the  Greek  dactylus,  a  finger.  It  ia  the 
palm-tree  of  Scripture,  and  was  emblematic  of  Ju.dsa,  as  we 
see  in  coins  with  the  inscription  of  Judeea  cavia.  It  is  found 
in  08368  in  the  desert,  and  round  Palmyra,  wnich  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  named  from  its  presence.  This  appears  indeed  to 
be  only  a  txanslation  of  tbe  Oriental  name,  which  ia  Tadmor, 
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supposed  to  be  8  corruption  of  Tamar  (from  tamr,  a  date), 
a  city  built  in  the  desert  by  Solomon.  The  dalo-lrce  is 
therefore  a  subject  of  classical  as  wcW  as  of  scriptural  in- 
terest, besides  its  fruit  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  food 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Arab  race,  and  also  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  date-palm  being  dicscious,  that  is,  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  or  the  male  and  female  parts  being  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent flowers,  but  even  on  different  plants,  the  crops  entirely 
fail,  or  the  fruit  is  worthless  and  unfit  for  food,  if  fertiliza- 
tion is  in  any  way  prevented.  To  ensure  this,  the  Arabs 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  hanging  the  clusters  of  male 
flowers  on  the  trees  which  bear  onl  v  female  ones,  and  there- 
fore the  date- tree  is  one  of  those  which  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  sexes  of  plants. 

The  extensive  importance  of  the  date-tree  is,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a  traveller 
can  direct  his  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  subsist  almost  entirely 
on  its  fruit.  They  make  a  conserve  of  it  with  sugar,  and 
even  grind  the  hard  stones  in  their  hand-mills  for  their 
camels.  In  Barbary  they  form  handsome  beads  for  pater- 
nosters of  these  stones.  From  the  leaves  they  make 
couches,  baskets,  baes,  mats,  brushes,  and  fly-traps;  the 
trunk  is  split  and  used  in  small  buildings,  also  for  fences  to 
gardens,  and  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  for  making  cages  for 
their  poultry.  The  threads  of  the  web-lik«  integument  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  are  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  rigging  small  vessels.  The  sap  is  obtained  by 
cutting  off  Uie  head  of  the  palm  and  scooping  out  a  hollow 
in  the  top  of  the  stem,  where,  in  ascending,  it  lodges  itself. 
Three  or  four  quarts  of  sap  may  be  obtained  daily  from 
a  single  palm,  lor  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  after  which  the 
quantity  lessens,  until,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
the  stem  is  exhausted,  becomes  dry,  and  is  used  for  firewood. 
This  liquor  is  sweetish  when  first  collected,  and  may  be 
drunk  as  a  mild  beverage,  but  fermentation  soon  takes  place, 
and  a  spirit  is  producecC  which  is  distilled,  and  forms  one  of 
the  kinds  of  aruk  (arrack),  or  spirit  of  Eastern  countries. 
Such  being  the  importance  and  multiplied  usesof  the  date- 
tree,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  an  arid  and  barren  country 
it  should  form  so  prominent  a  subject  of  allusion  and  de- 
scription in  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  and  that  it  should  be 
said  to  have  300  names  in  their  language.  Many  of  these 
are  however  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  plant,  as  well 
as  to  these  at  different  ages. 

PhoBnix  sylveitrii  is  a  species  common  in  the  arid  parts 
of  India,  and  there  commonly  called  hhuijoor  by  the 
natives,  and  the  date- tree  by  Europeans,  which  it  resembles 
in  appearance.  In  its  parts  of  fructification  it  is  like  the 
following  species,  but  differs  in  growing  to  be  a  tree,  with  a 
tall  pretty  thick  trunk  and  large  yellowish  or  reddish  fruit. 
It  yields  tarri,  or  palm  wine,  commonly  called  toddy.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  this  is  by  removing  the  lower  leaves  and 
their  sheaths,  and  cutting  a  notch  into  the  centre  of  the 
tree  near  the  top,  from  which  the  liquor  issues,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a  small  channel,  made  by  a  bit  of  the  palmyra- 
tree  leaf,  into  a  pot  suspended  to  receive  it.  This  juice  is 
either  drank  fresh  from  the  tree,  or  boiled  down  into  sugar, 
or  fermented  for  distillation,  when  it  gives  out  a  large  por- 
tion of  spirit,  often  called  paria  aruk.  Mats  and  baskets 
are  made  of  the  leaves. 

Sugar  has  always  been  made  from  this  species,  and  ac- 
counts of  it  have  been  given  by  Drs.  Roxburgh  and 
Buchanan  Hamilton.  Date-sugar  is  not  so  much  esteemed 
in  India  as  that  of  the  cane,  and  sells  for  about  one-fourth 
less.  It  has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into 
this  country  of  late,  but  is  not  distinguished  from  the  cane 
sugar.  Dr.  Roxburgh  calculated,  forty  years  ago,  that  about 
10U,OOOlb8.  were  made  annually  in  all  Bengal.  At  the  age 
of  seven  or  ten  years,  when  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  about 
four  feet  high,  it  begins  to  yield  juice,  and  continues  pro- 
ductive for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The  juice  is  extracted 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  during  which  period  each  tree  is  reckoned  to 
^leUl  from  120  to  240  pints  of  juice,  averaging  180  pints. 
Every  twelve  pints  or  pounds  is  boiled  down  to  one  of  goor 
or  jagari,  and  four  of  goor  yield  one  of  good  sugar  in  powder, 
so  tliat  the  average  produce  of  each  tree  is  about  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  sugar  annually. 

P,furinifera  is  a  dwarf  species  of  this  genus,  which  is  a 
native  of  dry  ground  or  sandy  hills,  not  far  from  the  sea  on 
the  Coromaudel  coast.    It  flowers  in  Januory  and  February, 


and  the  fruit  ripens  m  May.  The  leaflets  are  wrought  into 
mats  for  sleeping  on,  and  the  Qpmmon  petioles  are  split  inio 
three  or  four,  and  used  for  making  baskets.  The  small  trunk 
is  generally  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about 
six  in  diameter.  It  encloses  in  its  substance  a  large  quantity 
of  farinaceous  substance,  which  the  natives  use  for  food  in 
times  of  scarcity.  To  procure  this  meal,  the  small  trunk  it 
split  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  and  dried  and  beaten  in  wooden 
mortars  till  the  farinaceous  part  is  detached  from  the  fibres ; 
it  is  then  sifted,  to  separate  them  :  the  meal  is  then  fit  for 
use.  The  only  further  preparation  which  this  meal  under 
goes  is  the  boiling  it  into  a  thick  gruel,  or  canji.  It  seems 
to  possess  less  nourishment  than  common  sago,  which  ii 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  another  palm,  and  is 
less  palatable  when  boiled,  but  it  has  saved  many  lives  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

PHCETHORNIS.    [Trochilidje] 

PHOLADA'RIA,  lAmarck's  name  for  a  family  belong- 
ing to  the  division  of  Dimyarian  ConekiferB,  which  he  has 
termed  Crassipides,  and  consisting  of  the  genera i%o/a^  and 
Goitrochanta ;  but  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Animaux  san9  Vertibres,  remarks  that  this  family  can  no 
longer  remain  in  the  same  state  as  that  which  Lamarck  as- 
signed to  it.  The  GastrochiBnee,  he  observes,  are,  as  be  bad 
already  stated,  true  Fistularne,  and  if  either  of  the  genera, 
Gastrocheena,  or  PhoUu,  be  elected,  the  other  must  disap- 
pear. [Gastroch.«na.]  He  suggests  that  the  genus  PhdoM 
alone  should  remain,  unless  the  evident  relations  irhich 
connect  it  with  Teredo  and  Teredina  should  render  it 
necessary  to  unite  all  three  genera  into  one  natural  family. 
[Pholas] 

PHOLADIDiBA.    [Pholas,  p.  109.] 

PHOLADOM'YA.  *Qu*est-ce  que  le  genre  Pholadomie 
de  quelques  auteurs  Anglois?  C^est  ce  que  nons  ignorons; 
il  paroTt  qu'il  est  6tabli  avec  une  coquille  fossile  cuu^iforme, 
trds-large  et  tr^b&illante  en  avant.*  We  will  endesvoar 
to  answer  the  question  thus  put  by  M.  de  Blainville  in  bis 
'  Malacologie.* 

The  genus  Pholadomya  is  a  most  interesting  form,  for  tbe 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  6.  B.  Sowerbjr, 
who  described  it  from  a  recent  species  brought  from  tbe 
island  of  Tortola  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Mawe,  from  whom  it  passed  into  Mr.  Broderip's  collec- 
tion, and  consequently  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  discovery  of  this  recent  species  led  at  once  to  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  several  fossils,  whose  genus,  u 
Mr.  Sowerby  observes,  in  his  Genera  (No.  xix.),  was  before 
exceedingly  doubtful,  insomuch  that  from  a  cofisideration 
of  their  external  appearance  alone,  authors  had  been  in* 
duced  to  place  them  in  several  genera,  to  none  of  vbich 
they  really  belonged ;  and  he  refers  to  Sowerby's  Minervi 
Concholoey,  t.  197,  225,  226,  227,  299,  and  327,  where  se 
veral  of  the  species  are  figured  under  the  names  Carditaf 
producta,  obiuea,  lyrata,  deltoidea,  and  margarifacea;  and 
Lutraria  lyrata,  ovalu,  ambigua,  and  anguttata.  These 
occur  in  several  rocks  of  the  oolitic  series,  particularly  tbe 
cornbrash,  inferior  oolite,  and  fullers*  earth;  as  well  uin 
the  lias,  the  London  clay,  and  the  Sutherland  coal-field; 
also  in  the  dark-coloured  clay  at  Alum  Bay. 

Generic  Character.^  Shell  very  thin,  rather  hyaline. 
transverse,  ventricose ;  inside  pearly ;  posterior  side  shord 
sometimes  very  short,  rounded ;  anterior  side  more  or  less 
elongated,  gaping ;  upper  edge  also  gaping  a  little.  Hii>ge 
with  a  small,  rather  elongated,  triangular  pit,  and  a  mar- 
ginal lamina  in  each  valve,  to  the  outer  part  of  «bicb  is 
attached  the  rather  short  external  ligament.  Muscular 
impressions  two:  these,  as  well  as  the  muscular  imprcs^siion 
of  the  mantle,  in  which  there  is  a  large  sinus,  are  indistinct. 
(G.  B.  Sowerby.) 

The  same  zoologist  remarks  that  this  shell  is  the  only  in- 
stance known  to  him  in  which  the  umbones  are  so  oppru-^* 
mated  as  to  be  worn  through  by  the  natural  action  of  tbe 
animal  in  opening  and  closing  its  valves.  He  further  ob- 
serves that  the  general  aspect  of  this  shell  is  between  that 
of  Pholas  and  Anatina  of  Lamarck,  but  most  of  the  fo^^n 
species  have  been  arranged  as  Lutraritt,  '  We  have  called 
it,*  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  *  Pholadomya  with  reference  ta 
its  resemblance  to  shells  of  two  Linnean  genera,  the  Pho' 
ladee  and  Mytp.  It  is  related  to  Panopa:a  in  the  cbarac 
ters  of  the  hinge,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  that  genus 
by  its  thin,  semitransparent,  pearly  sbell;  from  i^o/af  ^^<j 
Anatina,  by  its  external  ligament,  and  its  want  of  e.xternal 
and  internal  accessory  valves ;   and   Jast/y,  horn  tJie  l^ 


marckiap  Mya,  by  not  having  the  uaeqnal  leelh  of  that 
genus.' 

M.  DeRliaye<>,  iriih  his  usual  acuteneu,  law  Blonee  the 
Talue  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Siiwerby'f  chamclcn.  DU<i  incorporato'I 
the  genua  Phnladomi/a  in  the  new  edilion  of  Laitmrck'! 
Animaux  tans  VerUbret,  placing  the  forni  between  SolS' 
curtu»  of  De  Blainville  and  Rmopiea. 

But  since  the  publication  of  tlie  Dbserrations  of  Ihe  zoa- 
logi:<ts  above  given,  Mr.  Samuel  Siulchbury  has  fnvoured 
us  with  ■  sight  of  the  animal  of  the  only  recent  species 
known — that  on  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Soverby  founded  his 
generic  description  of  the  shell.  Hiis  valuable  upecimen  is 
ni>\v  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Oiren,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fbllowiiig  description. 

Animal  of  Pknladomya.  '  Phnladomga  presents  all  the 
family  characters  of  the  iTulusa  or  Et(/ennei,  but  differs 
l^eiierically  from  all  those,  the  organization  of  which  has 
LiUierlo  bfen  described,  by  the  presence  of  a  fouttli  aper- 
ture leading  to  the  interior  of  the  mantle,  Ihat  is  to  say, 
besidis  the  linear  slit  for  the  protrusion  of  the  narrow  foot 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  mantle  and 
the  two  eiphonic  tubular  passages,  there  is,  at  the  under  or 
venlcal  part  of  the  base  of  the  united  siphons,  a  smnll  round 
aperture,  which  is  continued  upon  a  truncated  pyramidal 
papilla  projecting  into  the  pallial  cavity,  forming  a  valvular 
obstruction  to  the  exit  of  fluids,  hut  admitting  their  entry. 
This  doubtless  rebtci  to  some  curious  and  peculiar  feature 
in  the  teconotny  of  the  molluik:  the  foot  is  compressed, 
i  iuch  long,  3  lines  broad  ;  the  siphonic  tube  i  inches 
long,  i  inch  in  diameter,  bifid  at  the  extremity;  Ihe  labial 
appendages  short;  the  tno  frronc/iif^of  each  side  conjoined, 
and  those  of  the  right  united  to  those  of  the  left  side  along 
Iheir  posterior  fourth.  More  of  Ibe  anatomy  I  have  not  at 
present  worked  out;  but  there  is  enough,  I  think,  here 
stated  tvserve  as  an  answer  lo  M,  de  Blainville's  question.' 

Example.  Pkoladomya  Candida  (G.  B.  Sowerby). 

Description. — Shell  transversely  oblong,  very  short  pos- 
teriorly, rounded ;  median  part  marked  with  divaricated, 
decunate  atrin,  whieh.are  decurrent f rom  the  umbo;  ante- 
liutly  aloDgited,  lubquadrate,  (G.  B.  S.) 
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£oea/i'(^.— Marine,  and,  most  probebly,  in  deep  witer. 
The  specimen  frem  which  Mr.  Sowerby  characterised  Ibe 
genus  was  thrown  upoa  the  beach  at  Tortola  after  t  bur- 

M.  Deshayes.  in  his  Tables,  makes  the  number  of  living 
species  one,  and  that  of  the  fossil  species  (tertiary)  the  same. 
In  ilia  last  edilion  of  the  Animaux  tani  Vertibret,  he  re- 
cords but  three  fossil  species — Pholadomj/ie  obtuta,  Sov.; 
angulifera,  Desh. ;  and  produeta.  Sow. ;  Ilie  first  being 
Ciirdita  D6fM(i,'Min.  Con.;'  the  second  Jfuu  onxu'i/irra  ,- 
and  the  third  Cardita  f  produeta,  and  P/tohdomya  produeta 
of  the  same  work.  Our  catalogues  however  contain  nume- 
rous species.  Thus  we  have,  for  example,  Pholadomifa 
Murekiioni,  from  the  Invcrbrora  coal-piu  and  beds  over- 
lying coal  upon  Ihe  shore  (Hurchison  'On  the  Coal-Beld  6 
Brora  in  Sutherland  shire,'  &c.,  GeoL  Trant.,  vol,  ii.,  2nd 
series) ;  Phiiladomya  margaritacea,  from  the  areniceous 
limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor,  and  another  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  indicating  that  it  was  either  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  author  or  not  examined  by  him,  ll'om  the 
Shanklin  sand  (Manlell,  'Tabular  Arraneement  of  the 
Organic  llemaina  of  the  County  of  Sussex,  Geol.  jfVon*. 
vol.  iii.,  2nd  series);  Pfioladomi/te  deeuuata,  Murehiioni, 
ovalii,  produeta,  nana,  delldidea,  timplex,  obtnUla,  aeuti- 
eotlata,  and  obiiguata,  from  the  Speeton  clay,  combrosb, 
Bath  oolite,  calcareous  grit,  Kelloway's  rock,  and  Oxford 
clay,  &c.  (Phillins,  Deteription  of  the  Strata  rf  tft4  York- 
shire Coast) ;  Pnoladomya  ambigua  from  the  lias,  an  un- 
named species  from  the  inferior  oolite,  tyrata  from  the 
fuller's  earth,  and  produeta  and  lyrala  from  the  cornbrosh 
(Lonsdale,  'On  the  Oolitic  District  of  Bath,'  Geo/.  TVofu., 
I'ot.  iii.,  2nd  series) ;  and  Pholadomya  delloidea,  from  Ihe 
Oxford  oolite,  and  other  unnamed  species  from  the  gault  and 
lower  green-sand.  (Fitton, '  On  the  Strata  below  the  Chalk,' 
Geo!.  TYnnt..  vol.  iv.,  2nd  series). 
PUOI^O'BIUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  part  of  the 
mus  Saxicava  of  authors.    [LiTHOPHAOina,  vol,  xiv., 

p.  50.1 

PaOLARlTZ- Hydrated  SiUcale  rf  Alumina.  This 
BUbalance  oceurs  in  smalt  pearly  scales,  which  are  usually 
convex-  These  are  while,  soft,  and  friable,  and  they  adhere 
to  the  tongue. 

This  substance  occur*  in  the  deportment  of  Allier  in 
France,  in  the  coal  fonsalion  of  Fins. 

PHOLAS,  a  name  given  by  Linnseua  te  a  genua  of  eon* 
chifers,  placed  by  Lamarck  in  his  family  Phobidaria.  [Pho- 

Generie  Chtraeter.— Animal  more  or  lets  thick  and 
elongated,  rarely  shortened  ^  mantle  reflected  on  tbe  dorsal 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  lying  together  the  valves  and  the 
accessory  pieces ;  anterior  aperture  rather  small ;  foot  short, 
oblong,  and  tlatteued ;  siphons  often  eloDKBted  and  united 
into  a  single,  very  extensible,  and  dilatable  tube  ;  mouth 
small,  vilh  very  small  labial  appendages;  branchin  elon- 
gated, narrow,  slightly  unequal  on  each  side,  united  on  the 
same  line  nearly  throughout  their  length,  and  prolonged 
-  -en  into  the  siphon. 
Shell  delicate,  milky  white,  rather  transparent,  covered 
melimes  with  a  thin  epidermis,  oval,  elongated,  inequila- 
teral, gaping  posteriorly,  and  especially  at  the  anlero-inferier 
Sirt;  umbonea  hidden  by  a  oallosity;  hinre  toothless, 
gament  doubtfol  ?;*  a  flat,  recurved,  apoon-shaped  process 
eiAarged  at  its  extremity,  elevating  itself  within  each  valve 
below  the  umbo ;  muscular  impressions  very  distant,  the 
posterior  one  large,  oblong,  elongated,  always  very  visible, 
anterior  one  small,  rounded,  but  little  distinct,  both 
I  or  less  approximated  lo  ihe  edge,  particularly  the 
rior  edge,  of  ihe  shell,  and  joined  by  a  pallial  impree- 
which  is  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  excavated  baek- 

Many  aoeessory  pieees  or  none?  tometimes  a  caIc«reons 
tube  enveloping  all  the  pari*,  but  leaving  an  aperture  back- 
wards.    (Rang.) 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  if  the  species  which  compose  tbe 
_  nuB  ifioAM  were  better  known,  they  might  be  divided  into 
many  well  characterised  groups  according  to  the  number 
and  disposition  of  the  accessory  pieces,  which  vary  consider- 
ably; but  unfortunately  these  accessory  pieces  are  well 
known  in  a  small  number  of  species  only.  Betides,  be 
observes,  the  genus  is  so  imperfecdy  ascertained,  although 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  coasts  of  France,  that 
naturalists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  Dumber  of  muo- 
•  s»po«.pp.  1*7.  loa  _ 
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\.A lyTrivMi  ^jnlttkii  pdii  ketnlnl  piecai  >,  wwlHka  pin 

t,  KUnbirT(iiIii(i)i«U,  tldsTiew.    3,  lulciul  view  ot  nlia :    l^  Spue 

■olw  iaf*«MMi.     lAmarok  place*  the  FholatI**  amoDg 
the  Dimyaria,  and  M.  de  Bkinville  seea  but  a  single  mui- 
mlar  impreMMB ;  but  H.  Rang,  ipea king  Tor  himaulf,  aaya 
tiM  kekaa  no  doubt  tbat  theM  tbelU  have  two  tauicu' 
impreuiona,  which  he  han  posilively  traced  iu  Pl>r>la$  c 
loJa,  in  fiiUvmBg  tba  pallial  impreuioit  Iron  its  deparli 
fan  t^  porterior  miutular  impretsion,  nhicb  u  alwaji 
■hHIimiiIIj  niiiliinl.  to  tbe  point  where  the  fonser  leiini- 
MrtM  tatntMlji.    Tbera  a  imall  irr^ultily  rouuded  im- 

rMtm  tB*]i  be  very  well  diilinguiahed.  It  has,  eonlinuet 
Ksug,  been  equallj  obaerved  by  U.  (^harle*  dc»  Moulint 
m  tka  Mioa  tpeoics,  bnt  Kicnee  owes  to  that  ntturaliat  an 
•kMmtiMi  idative  to  the  Phoiada*  pethapu  even  more 
Mpsrlwit  j  il  ia,  tbU  these  abelUsonietiiDei  are  leeti  accom- 
panied b '  K  calcueout  tube,  applied,  like  that  of  thft  O'tu- 
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Iroduena,  lo  the  internal  n&ll  of  the  cavjlf  «hich  tie; 
inhabit.  M.  Rung  had  not  been  able  to  verirjr  thit  fad  Id 
relation  lo  living  gpecieR ;  but  M.  des  Mouhni  shoved  bm 

r'cral  fossils  fium  M^rignac^  in  ubich  ho  eam;ileklf 
- .  ;o);ub>ed  tbia  important  character,  which  more  Grmly  tsxte 
hlishes  the  generally  admitted  relationship  between  Ihe 
Pk<Aade»,  the  Teredina,  and  Ihe  Hslulana.  M.  RtD; 
further  remarks  that  there  ere  some  species  of  Ffmladti 
which  Mem  to  lead  lo  Teredo.  These  sheila  inbabil  »\ma, 
madrepores,  wood,  and  sometimes  mud  or  «and  (vaic). 
""  on  the  rellux  of  the  sea  leaves  them,  and  the  aninili 
ditquieted,  they  eject  through  tlieir  siphon  lo  a  conii- 
derable  distance  (he  viater  contained  in  their  manlle,  and 
which  balbes  tbe  gillC'  {Manuel  de  VUiitaire  NatvtUt 
des  MolliUques.) 

•  We  believe,'  say*  Mr.  G.  Bowerby, '  that  all  the  sheik 
of  this  genus  are  furnished  with  a  greater  or  less  Dumber  of 
accessoiy  valves,  which  appear  to  lie  caused  by  the  dcputi- 
tion  of  shelly  matter  (within  the  epidermis,  and  coDDCileit 
wilh  the  valves  by  that  membrane),  wherever  such  ctlvei 
were  necessary  for  the  aecnrityof  the  inmate ;  (hey  are  tan- 
sequently  very  various  in  form,  and  plac«d  in  diffeteutvlu- 
alioni  in  the  different  species,  though  in  tnoit  case)  tbn 
are  placed  near  the  binge,  and  have  ever  been  comideTM 
to  be  substitutes  (in  these  ahells)  for  the  permanent  lini- 
ment of  other  bivalves:  we  must,  far  the  present,  villiliold 
our  assent  ftotn  this  opinion,  because,  on  account  of  ilw 
situation  in  which  tbey  live,  the  animal*  iDbabiiing  ihru 
ihells  can  have  very  little  occasion  to  open  their  vtlto. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  permanent  lisameiil  in  '!'» 
genus,  as  we  have  never  observed  the  onimsl  alive,  ve  cu- 
not  undertake  to  determine:  Turton  says  it  has  Dose; 
lAmarck,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  the  aceettory  valm 
covering  and  hiding  the  li^ment.  As  ftj  as  we  can  (orm 
an  opinion  from  dried  specimens,  we  cannot  consider  the  lub- 
stance  to  which  these  valves  are  attached  a*  the  ligaraeni, 
but  as  part  of  the  adductor  muscle ;  neverlheleu  ve  ibok 
we  can  in  some  specie*  perceive  a  very  smalt  internal  \\p' 
ment,  attached  to  two  unequally  siwid  small  curved  leelb 
(one  in  each  valve),  placed  iu  the  same  eituatian  as  ™ 
hinge  teelh  of  common  bivalves.  The  adductor  inosdt 
forms  two  principal  impressions,  one  of  which  is  placed  on 
the  reflected  margin,  over  tbe  umbonca,  and  the  oiner  abiwl 
half-way  between  the  umbones  and  Iha  longer  end  of  iM 
shell ;  there  is  also  a  targe  sinus  in  that  narrower  psTt  at 
its  imja'csiion  by  which  tbe  mantle  is  affixed ;  and  at  ''>' 
angle  that  is  formed  by  Itiis  sinus,  very  near  the  bawl  twr- 
gin  of  the  ihell,  the  impression  is  somewhat  expanded.  Tbe 
principal  difference*  between  Fhotas  and  Teredo  consiilii 
theUtler  forming  a  shelly  tube  behind  its  valves,  *nil  in  »> 
being  destitute  of  accessory  valves ;  moreover  the  Iwovt"** 
of  this  latter,  when  closed,  arc  nearly  globular;  the  saw 
characters  distinguish /l^oiiu  iiaioXtflolTyaoi  Leach:  ^ 
lophaga  of  Turton,  which  ha*  accessory  valves,  and  "Wf» 
does  not  forma  shelly  tube,  is  however  destilule  of  IM 
internal  curved  tooth,  which  is  common  to  Fkdas  and  «^ 
n\  Tubicolie*:  (Onwro,  No.  sxiii.)  The  same  aulhor(/ii^ 
eiV.)  remarks  that  he  had  endeavoured  fcrmerlv  to  ""' 
that  GatUoch^na  belongs  rather  to  tfa«  Tabieoiiet  "fl""" 
the  Photadairet ;  and  he  asks  whetheir  il  woald  not  1"™ 
been  more  consistent  with  the  rules  of  association  >p^ 
rently  entertained  by  Lamarck,  if  he  had  united  the  ftm 
cola,  VeittrirwpM,  and  other  terebrsling  conehifera.  sujj" 
do  not  form  a  shelly  tube  open  at  one  or  both  ends.  " 
also  inquires  if  the  cotamonly  called  Pkota*  P'W*^'^' 
shell  which  bad  lately  become  pretty  genenlly  kiw""'  ^J 
not  he  considered  as  the  typ«  of  the  connecting  link  '>*'''", 
the  two  families,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  general  ^""".^ 
characters  of  o  I%olas,  and  apparently  eotnwencei  a  ibW 
tube  at  one  end?  _i 

Dr.  Leach  divided  the  Linnsan  Phalad**  >""  "^ 
genera;  but  as  his  distiaetiens  oonsistad  P""*"!?  A^nol 
number  of  the  accessory  valves,  Mr,  O,  B.  Soweyby  ^j.^ 
adopted  any  of  his  genem;  they  may,  according  w  "; 
Sowerhy's  opinion,  appear  to  be  calculated  for  '''""."Jf  -, 
the  genus,  but  are  not  sufficiently  strong  for  gonerit  diiii 
lions.  Mr.  Bowerby  admits  indeed  that  some  "P^^^'^l^ 
Am  ctavala.  Lam.,  for  instance)  may,  on  aeconnt  °'."?. 
being  closed  at  both  ends,  be  distingmshod  g^"*^,!;^ 
because  this  circumstance  implies  a  diSrence  in  the  n 
of  the' animals  by  which  they  aw  tonned:  *hii^''\  ^^d 
therefore,  he  remarks,  has  been  seized  by  Dr.  ^^  'jf 
upon  it  the  doctor  founded  his  trenus  Marteiia,  «  fl""'^ 
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which  Mr.  Sowerby  says  be  should  have  been  induced  to 
have  followed,  had  he  been  convinced  of  its  necessity.    The 
same  acute  and  experienced  naturalist,  upon  the  oecasion 
of  describinz  several  new  species  ofPholas  from  the  collec- 
tion formea  by  the  zealous  Hugh  Cuming,  chiefly  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  and  among  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  prefaces  bis  descriptions  with  the 
following  admonition,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  natural  history  :-^ 
*  The  utmost  caution  is  necessary  In  the  examination  and 
description  of  the  various  sorts  of  Pholadewt  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  form  of  the  same  species 
in  different  stages  of  growth.     The  addition  of  accessory 
valves  also,  as  they  increase  in  age,  must  be  carefullv  ob- 
serred,  in  order  to  guard  against  too  implicit  a  conflaenco 
in  their  number  and  form ;    and  though  I  might  be  eon* 
sidered  guilty  of  asserting  a  truism  bv  stating  that  il^  dif- 
ference  in  sixe  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
may,  and  sometimes  does,  miilead  the  tyro  in  the  science 
of  malaeology—lest  such  difference  should  mislead  the 
adept  also,  let  him  too  proceed  cautiously ;    and  where  he 
finds  a  fully  grown  shell  of  half  an  inch  in  length  agreeing 
perfectly  in  proportions  and  characters  with  another  of  two 
inches  long,  let  nim  not  conclude  that  it  is  a  distinct  species ; 
but   if  he  can  find  no  other  difference  except  that  which 
exists  in  theh*  dimensions,  let  him  consider  the  one  a  giant, 
the  other  a  dwarf.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  among  the 
Cyprace  it  Is  not  uncommon  to  observe  young  shells  of 
three  inches  in  lengihi  and  fully  grown  ones  of  the  same, 
sort  only  one  inch  in  length ;   likewise  of  the  well-known 
British  Phohdett  there  are  individuals  quite  in  a  young 
slate  of  two  inches  in  length,  and  perfectly  formed  shells  of 
the  same  species  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long.    For 
instance  in  demonstration,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Phoku 
papyracens,  so  abundant  at  Torquay,  of  which  the  young 
shells  have  been  considered  by  many  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  have  been  named  by  Dr.  Turton  Photos  lamellonts. 
This  varies  in  sixe  exceedingly,  so  that  it  may  be  obtained 
both  in  an  incomplete  and  young  state,  and  in  a  fully 
grown  condition  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  two  inches  in 
length.    The  circumstance  of  its  having  rarely  occurred  in 
an  intermediate  state  of  growth,  when  the  anterior  open- 
ing is  only  partly  closed»  and  the  accessory  valves  only 
partly  formed,  led  Dr.  Turton  and  others  to  persist  in  re- 
garding the  young  and  old  as* two  distinct  species.    Other 
similar  instances  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  the  present 
concise  aeeount  of  some  hitherto  undescribed  species  of  the 
same  genus  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Cuming.'    {ZooL 
Proe.,  1834.) 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  bcconies  necessarv  to 
notice  the  genus  Jouannetia  of  M.  Cb.  des  Moulius,  which 
is  thus  characterised :-~ 

Animal  unknown,  but  having,  certainly,  the  characters 
of  the  family. 

Sheii  spherical,  cuneiform,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  hardlv 
gaping  posteriorly,  but  widely  open  anteriorly ;  valveB  solid, 
short,  curved,  pointed  below,  striated  obliquely,  the  striae 
converging  towards  a  median  furrow ;  umbones  but  Utile 
distinct,  with  accessory  pieces  soldered  over  them ;  a  venr 
large,  smooth,  delicate,  U'agile  scutcheon  enveloping,  with 
age,  all  the  anterior  part,  formed  of  two  rather  unequal 
halves,  fitting  (s'embottant)  one  in  the  other,  each  soldered 
by  one  of  their  edges  to  one  of  the  valves,  and  closiug  in 
this  manner  the  anterior  gape  of  the  shell ;  no  ligament  nor 
hinge  (engrenage) ;  a  setiform  vertical  appendage  proceed- 
ing from  the  umbo,  soldered  to  the  interior  of  each  valve, 
and  occupying  a  third  of  its  height;  muscular  impressions 
still  unknown;  pallial  impression  very  strong,  and  deeply 
excavated  backwards.  Accessory  pieces,  but  soldered ;  no 
enveloping  calcareous  tube,  the  large  scutcheon  occupying 
its  place. 

M.  Rang  speaks  highly  of  the  discovery  of  this  genus  by 
M.  des  Moulins,  and  having  studied  it  with  that  naturalist, 
he  pronounces  it  to  be  very  distinct  from  the  Phoiades,  and 
its  place  to  be  clearly  fixed  betweeen  them  and  the  Tere- 
dines, to  which  it  leads  so  naturally  by  its  valves.  Jouan- 
netiOf  he  observes,  has  no  enveloping  calcareous  tube,  as 
sometimes  happens  to  the  FhoUtdes^  &c. ;  and  though  only 
one  species  is  yet  known  (^Jouannetia  semicaudata,  fossil, 
from  the  faluns  of  M^rignac,  in  the  interior  of  madrepores. 
&c,),  he  does  not  think  that  a  similar  tube  ever  exists,  il 
tlie  amplitude  and  disposition  of  the  scutcheon,  which  ap- 
pears to  him  to  take  its  place,  is  a  generic  character. 


M.  Desbaves,  in  the'  last  edition  of  the  '  Animaux  lant 
Vertdbres,'  does  not  think  quite  so  highly  of.  the  genua 
Jouanneiiot  as  we  shall  presently  see.  With  regard  to  the 
accessory  pieces  of  the  Photades,  he  considers  tl»t  they  are 
no  other  than  vestiges  of  the  complete  tube  of  the  Tere* 
dines ;  and  this  opinion,  he  observes,  may  rest  upon  the 
fact  that  those  pieces  are  larger  in  proportion  as  the  shell  is 
more  gaping  posteriorly,  and  the  external  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal of  greater  size ;  so  the  shell  of  the  Teredines  bein|( 
able  to  cover  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  animal,  that 
defect  is  supplied  by  a  great  tube:  on  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  shell  of  the  Photades  is  better  closed,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  accessory  pieces  diminish.  M.  Des- 
hayes  then  goes  on  to  remark  that,  according  to  Lamarck, 
these  pieces  cover  the  ligament  which  is  external ;  but  M. 
Deshayes  is  convinced,  both  from  the  observations  of  PoU 
and  his  own,  that  the  Photades  have  no  true  ligament;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Teredines,  A  part  of  the  an- 
terior muscle  is  inserted  on  the  cardinal  callosities,  and 
occupies  the  place  of  the  ligament.  A  posterior  expansion 
of  the  mantle  glidea  between  these  callosities,  penetratea 
into  the  porous  tissue  placed  below  the  callosities,  and  forma 
externally  a  fleshy  surface  more  or  less  great,  on  which  the 
posterior  pieces  are  fixed.  With  regard  to  the  internal  ap- 
pendages springing  from  the  umbones,  and  which  have 
somewhat  the  form  of  little  spoons,  the^  are  buried  in  the 
thickness  of  the  animal,  and  embrace  in  their  concavity  a 
part  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  the  inlestine.  M.  Deshayea 
dismisses  the  genera  Xytophaga  and  Jouannetia  n^rf 
shortly ;  the  first  he  rejects  as  useless,  nor  can  he  allow  that 
the  last  has  more  just  claims  to  admission.  If,  be  observes, 
genera  so  slightly  characterised  as  these  are  wert  to  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  as  good  reason  for  making  a  par* 
ticular  genus  of  each  of  the  spaces  of  Hiotas. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Pholida  the  first  family  of  bit 
tribe  McKToirachite,  and  thus  characterises  that  family : — 

*  Shell  bivalve,  sedentary,  generally  perforating,  open* 
ins  at  one  or  both  ends ;  the  valves  onen  prolonged  into 
a  shelly  tube,  sometimes  of  great  lengthi  representing  the 
Tubutiln-anchia.' 

Under  this  family  he  assembles  several  forms,  and 
makes  it  consist  of  the  following  genera  and  subgenera:-^ 

1,  Aspergittum;  including  the  subgenera  AspergiUum, 
Ctatxigetta,  and  Fistutana. 

2,  Gastrochina  iGastrochisena),  LxLva, 

3,  Phoiadomya,  Sow. 

4,  Photos,  Linn.,  wilh  the  subgenera  Photos,  Linn^ 
Pholidaa,  Leach,  Martesio,  Leach,  and  Xytophaga^  Sow. ; 
and 

5,  Teredo,  Linn^  with  the  subgenera  Teredo,  Linn.,  and 
Teredina.  {Matacotogy,  1840.) 

Locality,  Habits,  (h-gamzation,  &e.  of  the  genus  Photos.-^ 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Photades  is  very  widCf 
and  their  habit  of  boring  hard  substances,  such  as  indurated 
mud  or  clay,  wood,  and  stone,  renders  them,  as  well  as  other 
terebrating  testaceans,  an  object  of  anxious  interest  to  those 
who  construct  submarine  works.  The  Breakwater  at  Plv- 
mouth  was  soon  attacked  by  the  Photades,  and  in  Dr. 
Goodall's  fine  collection,  now  dispersed  by  the  hammer* 
there  was  a  specimen  from  the  Breakwater  perforated  by 
these  testaceans.  Wood  is  also  attacked  by  this  genus,  aful 
submarine  piles  are  consequently  exposed  to  their  ravages. 
To  oounteraot  their  operations  in  the  latter  substancct  n^ls 
closely  driven  into  the  submerged  part  of  the  timber,  as  in 
the  piles  which  support  the  pier  at  Southampton,  seem  to  bo 
the  best  safeguard  hitherto  applied.  When  unmolested,  the 
young  Photades  excavate  burrows  in  the  substance  which 
chance  has  opposed  to  them,  or  to  which  ehoice — foril  is  not 
improbable  that  the  young  shell- Ash  may  in  some  cases 
have  the  faculty  of  making  the  selection  of  the  material  in 
which  it  is  to  pass  the  whole  of  its  life — has  directed  it 

The  mode  in  which  this  operation  of  borinr  i9  conducted 
is  not  quite  satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  but  the  better  opi- 
nion seems  to  be  that  in  this,  as  in  other  excavating  testa- 
ceans, the  currents  of  water  produced  by  the  vibratue  cilia 
of  the  animal,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Oamer,  are  the  principal 
agents.  [Lithophaoidje  :  see  also  CtAyAOXti.A  and  Gas- 
TROCH/cNA.]  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his  description  of  Photos 
acuminata,  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  M  Panam4  in  limestone 
at  low  water,  notices  one  specimen  in  that  gentleman's  col- 
lection,  us  demonstrating  a  fact  of  considerable  importance 
to  geologists :  it  is  in  argillaceous  limestone,  very  much  re- 
sembling lias,  and,  is  forming  the  cavilies  in  which  it  re« 
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(idw,  it  hM.  bj  such  ehemic&l  proceu  as,  in  Mr.  Sawwby' 
lenllj'  tikes  place,  absorb    ' 
«  rock  than  could  be  reti 


fireauenll}'  takes  place,  absorbed  a  much  greftrer 
auantity  of  Uie  rock  than  could  be  retained  or  converted ; 
IDia  is  again  deposited  at  the  upper  part  of  the  caviljr,  and 
thus  the  rock  ia  rocomposad.  IZcol.  Pme.,  1B34.)  Mr. 
Garner,  in  his  valuable  paper  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the 
I«inellibr«nchiate  CoDchifera'  IZool.  TYant.,  vol.  ii),  re- 
muii,  that  there  is-  a  cartilage  between  the  tvro  small  tpi- 
noM  proceHea  of  the  hinf;e  in  the  I%olaa  candidut.     In 


considers  the  motion  of  the  vaWe^iu  but  a  secondary  cause 
in  the  perforation  of  the  substances  in  vrliich  the^e  animals 
are  found.  His  stricture*  on  the  opinions  of  M.de  Belle- 
Toe  and  Mr.  Osier  with  re^rd  to  the  crypts  of  Saxicava 
will  be  found  under  our  notice  of  that  animal  in  the  article 
LiTTtopBAaiDX  [vol.  xiv.,p.  51];  and  he  follows  them  up 
by  observing  that  Turton  says  the  valves  of  the  Teredo  do 
not  correspond  with  the  bore,  though  Mr.  Garner  thinks 
that  in  this  case  they  do  act  as  mechanical  instruments; 
but,  he  adds,  the  Jitola*  cmmdei  is  often  found  in  hard 
timber,  though  its  valves  do  not  seero  in  the  least  adapted 
fbr  any  boring  or  filing.  See  further  on  this  point  Mr. 
Gamer's  observations  on  the  subject  of  a  Fupposed  solvent 
fluid  inihe  description  of  ZifAoeJbmiM.  [Mvtilida,  vol.  xvi., 
p.  49.]  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  bed  previously  (Genera,  No. 
xsiii.)  remarked  that  the  manner  in  which  these  and 
other  perforating  shelU  produce  the  cavities  in  wtfich  they 
live  had  long  been  subject  to  controversy,  and  observed 
that,  at  he  did  not  wish  to  add  himself  to  ihc  number  of 
disputants,  he  would  only  state  that  the  effect  cannot  be 
produced  by  rotatory  motion,  since  the  cavities  are  fitted  lo^ 
the  shape  of  the  shell,  and  since  animals  whose  sbelts  are 
perfectly  smooth  on  their  outside  are  equally  capable  of 
producing' these  cavities  wilh  others  whose  extwnal  surfaces 
are  rough  like  a  file ;  nor  did  be  Ihink  it  could  be  by  the 
chemical  action  of  any  solvent,  since  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced on  wood,  limestone,  and  sandstone.  He  stated  that 
he  bad  been  informed  that  the  Teredo  eiila  its  way  into 
wood,  and  inquires  whether  the  P/tolai  and  others  perforate 
wood,  chalk,  limestone,  and  even  sandstone  in  the  same  man- 
ner? or  have  some  of  them  the  power  of  dissolving  stone, 
while  other*  form  their  cavities  by  eating  away  wood? 

Mr.  Garner  [loe.  cit.)  mentions  Phola)  ds  one  of  the 
genera  In  which  supplementary  branchim  exist,  and  as  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  a  disposition  uf  those  organs  differ- 
ent from  that  observed  in  Anamia,  Pecten,  Area,  Modiola, 
Uido,  and  Cardium,  &e.,  where  no  complete  division  of  the 
bac  of  the  mantle  exists,  is  found.  In  P/iufai  the  branchia 
are  prolonged  into  the  inferior  siphon,  and  as  they  are  not 
separated  from  the  base  of  the  foot  within  nor  from  the 
mantle  without,  the  water  drawn  in  through  the  inferior 
orifice  must  make  its  exit  by  the  name  or  by  the  onlerior 
opaning :  but  water  is  likewise  drawn  in  by  the  superior 
siphon,  and  so  gets  access  to  the  interior  interlsminsry 
spaces  of  the  branchiee  (oviducts  ^f  some};  aod  by  this 
superior  siphon  \heova,/aee*,  and  secretions  are  discharged, 
He  also  remarks,  in  another  part  of  his  paper,  that  the  ovi- 
duct is  distinct  from  the  soo  m  Moditila,  MytUut,  Lithndo- 
mut.  &c.  whibt  in  TeUirta,  Cardium.  Maclra,  !%olat,  Mya, 
and  most  others,  the  ova  are  discharged  into  the  excretory 
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To  return  to  the  perforating  habits  of  these  animals, 
xtie  accompanying  cuts  will  convey  some  notion  of  their 
ravages  upon  the  substances  which  ibey  penelrale:— 


Pbolkt  (XyLophngi)  doiulii  In  wood. 

I%ola»  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  from  tbesurfu* 
to  seventeen  fathoms,  and  Xyiophaga  from  tbe  sutfsoe  to 
foriy-five  fathoms. 

The  soft  pans  of  nalat  Dactylus  and  I%o!ai  itujmW 
are  well  shown  in  the  preparations  \  32,  a,  b,  e,  tiri  <l,  la 
the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  {Preiiaratum*  •'/ 
Nat.  Hill,  in  SfiiHt). 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  are  very  Bbunduit 
on  our  own  coasts.  >Uf  these,'  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sovaibi, 
'  Phtilas  crispata,  Dactylut,  Candida,  and  cana.  s's  lLo 
most  common;  several  others  ate  described  by  TurlQii,  in 
his  Brilith  Bivalves,  of  which  we  are  ijuile  convinced  the 
P.  lameHata  is  only  the  joung  of  P,  papyracea:  wo  are  not 
acquainted  wilh  his  P.  tvberculala.  Much  confusion  »p- 
pcars  to  prevail  in  regard  lo  several  very  dulincl  speci"' 
among  these  we  believe  the  papyracea  of  Turlon  n  ib' 
itriala  of  Montagu  ;  the  cluvala  of  Lamarck  is  ihetlniua 
of  LinnreuB.  but  liot  ofMonU"  The  number  of  living  tp«- 
cies  of  Biolat  noted  by  M.  Deshayes  in  liis  Tobies  is  liflten. 
and  of  lliBBc  one,  P.  Candida,  is  recorded  as  living  and  fussil- 
In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  leu  species  only  (incltulm; 
Xyl'iphaga)  are  recorded:  Ihis,  notwithstanding  lheerw> 
which  hove  been  committed  by  those  who  have  taken  liif- 
fereijcc  of  slie  or  age  for  specific  difference,  must  be  Ut 
below  the  mark.  For  instance,  we  do  not  find,  in  i*"*  ■"' 
last  referred  to,  any  of  (he  nine  species  described  by  Mr.  G. 
B.  Sowerby  from  Mr.  Cuming's  col  lection  inth«  Zooil'f"'- 
for  1834. 

The  following  cuts,  with  those  preriously  P*'*"-  ""■^  "°" 
the  variety  of  form  put  on  by  tbe  sheila  of  thisgeuut: 


Tliii  apecie*,  which  U  foUDd  in  cjlindricsl  caviticB  ealen? 
in  wood  (Me  cut  at  p.  106),  bekri  Mine  rBBembtance  to- 
Teredo,  but  i*  without  tb«  (belly  tube,  boe  hu  it  the  [wt- 
terior  hiatos. 


Thia  is  the  genua  Pkoladidtea  of  J^acb. 
FoisiL  Pholades. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerl)}'(CfneraJobierTes  thatfoBait  IVioladet 
are  rare,  bullbattbej'  occur  in  tbecalcaire  grouier  and  con- 
temponneoUB  formalLons,  in  sererel  places,  and  eUo  in  our 
crag:  leTeralTery  interestin); specimenB,  he  adda, are (ound 
in  lialy  and  in  Touralne,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
where  ibeie  and  iieveral  other  perforating  slielU  nave  been 
discovered  in  a  fiMsil  state  iu  (ho  cavities  which  they  have 
themselves  formed.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  gives  the 
number  of  fossil  species  (lerLiary)  as  nine ;  but  in  the  last 
edition  of  Lamarck  only  iwo  appear:  one,  P.  Candida,  re- 
cent and  fosul  i  the  olher,  nolo*  Jouanneti  {Jouanntlial, 
fussil  only.  In  Professut  Phillips'*  lUiutrations  of  the 
Geologjf  qf  Vorkifare,  we  And  Pfiolat  recondila  and  P.  con- 
Urieia  recorded  ;  Ibe  Qrat  from  the  coralline  oolite,  the  se- 
cond from  the  Speelonclav.  In  Dr.  Fillon'a  list  {Strata 
below  the  Chath),  va  And  Phulatf  eiganlea  and  prisca 
noted ;  the  first  from  the  gault  and  the  lower  green-sand,  the 
second  from  the  lower  green-sand  and  Blackdown. 

PHONE'MUS,  De  Monlfort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
microscopic  Foraminifera.  [Fobamisifera,  vol.  x,.  p.  348.] 

PHONY'GAMA,  M.  Lesson's  name  for  a  genua  of 
birds  placed  by  Mr.  Snainson  in  Ihe  subfamily  Curvina;  of 
bis  bmil^  Cornda. 

Genertc  C/ioraeter. — BiW  large,  Blrong,  considerably  com- 
pressed ;  very  high  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowing  towards 
the  end ;  the  front  advancing  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
conitderably  dividing  the  frontal  plumes;  upper  mandible 
distinctly  notched.  Noitrili  very  large,  placed  in  a  deep 
depression  of  the  bill ;  the  aperture  large,  oval.  Frontal 
featbera  short,  reflected  forwards.  Tail  moderate,  rounded; 
the  feathers  hroad,  truncate,  and  ending  in  setaceous  points, 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Phonygama  Letsonia  {Voy.,  pt.  13). 

PHORCY'NIA.      [PULMOGRAOA.] 

PUCRMIUM,  a  ({enus  of  planU  of  the  natural  family  of 
Liliacen,  tribe  Agapanthen  of  Endlicher,  Aayaragerc  of 
Lindley,  cootains  only  a  single  species,  which  ia  re- 
markable for  its  useful  product,  so  well  known  under  the 
name  of  New  Zealand  Hax,  and  which  is  found  indigenous 
in  New  Zealand  and  Noriblk  Islaud.  The  genu&  is  charac- 
leri^  by  having  a  coloured  tubular  perianth,  of  which  the 
tube  is  very  short,  and  divides  into  six  segments,  of  which 
the  three  inner  are  the  bngeat;  stamens  six,  inserted  into 
Ihe  base  of  the  lube,  ascending  exserted ;  capsule  oblong. 
three-cornered;  seeds  numerous,  compressed ;  embryo  in 
the  centre  of  the  seed,  1an<;er  than  half  the  albumen,  with 
its  radicle  next  Ihe  umbilicus.  The  root  is  tuberous. 
Ueshy,  and  bitter  lostud;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  all 
radicle,  linear- lanceolate,  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  broad,  Iwo-rowcd.  equitant  at  the 
base,  leathery,  and  very  lough.  Its  dowel's  arc  numerous, 
thowy,  yellow-coloured,  arranged  on  a  tall  branch  panicle. 

The  leaves  of  (his  plant  yield  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very 
strong  Qbre,  which  has  been  of  late  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand  llax.  It  was  ex- 
pected to  be  much  more  useful  than  it  lias  proved  to  be, 
111  consequence  of  its  having  the  defect  of  breaking 
easily  when  made  into  a  knot.  Being  a  plant  of  high 
southern  latitudes,  it  was  suppos^  that  it  might  easily  be 
prown  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  French  have  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  it  near  Cberliouri;,  Toulon,  and  other 
places,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  of  which  the 
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moist  insular' climate  is  probably  favourable  lo  ita  rrowlb. 
It  grew  remarkably  well  for  a  nunrt>er  of  years  in  the  ChelsM 
Botanic  Garden,  but  was  killed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1837- 
38.  Its  cultivation  baa  also  been  attempted  in  Australia, 
but  has  not  yet  succeeded  to  any  extent. 

PHCXRUS,  Dc  Monlfort's  name  for  the  trochoid  fonn 
which  is  loaded  with  pebbles,  shells,  &c.  ( TroeAui  aggiuti- 
nam  of  authors,  f^enus  Onutluf,  Humph.),  generallyknown 
to  collectors  by  the  name  of  Carrier  ShelU.    [Trochida.] 

PHOS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of  turbinated 
gastropods  with  a  lurrltcd  thick  shell,  which  is  carinated 
and  varicose;  spire  pointed,  but  not  produced;  aperture 
rounded  or  oval ;  outer  lip  ridj^ed  internally ;  columella 
with  an  obbque  pinit  or  plaits ;  canal  ahort,  with  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  a  raised  varix.  The  notch  at  Ihe  extremity 
of  the  columella  brings  Ibis  shell  into  the  group  of  Enla- 
tnotlomala,  and.  the  raised  external  surface  of  iha  columella 
very  near  to  Buccitium ;  but  Ihe  general  aspect  of  most  of 
Ihe  species  more  resembles  that  of  Murex ;  there  can  hardly 
however  be  said  to  be  any  true  varices  on  the  whorls,  Ihe 
elevations  are  rather  ribs  or  bars. 

Exampte.  — fl^o*  tentieotui. 

PHOSGENE  GAS.    [Culohoc arson ic  Acto  Gas.! 

PHOSPHOIllC  ACID.     [Phosphorus.] 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF.  Dry  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  used  in  Ihe  form  of 
pilU,  but  this  is  not  an  eligible  mode;  the  common  form  ia 
that  of  solution,  constituting  the  dilute  acid  of  the  '  Phar- 
eia.'  This  differs  from  th^  other  ddute  mineral  acids 
affecting  so  strongly  the  digestive  organs,  on  which 


and  also  to  states  of  debility,  characterised  by  sonening  of 
the  bones  and  a  phosphatic  condition  of  the  urine.  Id  this 
latter  state  it  is  often  more  officscious  when  combined  with 
Iron,  in  the  form  of  a  phosphate  of  that  metal.  The 
same  combination  ia  of  greet  utility  in  moat  cases  of  dia- 
betes. In  passive  bemorrbages,  phosphoric  acid,  properly 
diluted,  quickly  arreala  the  bleeding,  us  it  coigulates  tlie 
Uluod.  'This  property  is  possessed  in  a  stronger  degree  by 
the  undiluted  acid;  and  hence  if  injected  into  a  vein,  causes 
death.  A  poisonous  dose  of  the  strong  acid  maybe  counter- 
acted by  chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

PHOSPHORUS.  This  elementary,  solid,  non-metalho 
body  was  discovered  in  1C69,  by  Brandt,  an  alcbymist  of 
Hamburg;  he  kept  the  mode  of  preparation  for  a  long 
time  secret,  but  as  he  could  not  conceal  the  fact  of  its  being 
obtained  from  urine,  Kunket  tried  to  procure  it  from  the 
same  aource,  and  he  succeeded  in  tbeattempL 

It  will  not  be  requisite  to  describe  the  original  mode  of 
preparing  this  very  peculiar  substance, and  we  shall  give  an 
outline  merely  of  the  method  at  present  empli^ed.  It  has 
been  shown  that  animal  bone  [Bone]  contains  a  large  ijuan- 
lity  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime,  forming  a  sul>- 
sesqui-phosphate  of  that  earth;  and  it  wa«  first  proposed  by 
Scbeele  to  obtain  phosphorus  from  bone;  for  Ibis  purpose 
,  the  bonea  are  ignited  or  calcined  in  contact  with  the  ait  till 
r  they  become  white ;  and  when  this  happeita  it  ii  a  proof 
J  that  the  charcoal  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
animal  matter  is  entirely  expelled.  In  this  stale  they  con- 
sist of  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  little  else  than  a  small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  After  being  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  they  are  digested  for  a  day  or  two  with  sufficient 
water  to  form  a  thin  paste,  and  half  their  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  this  case  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  il  remains  insoluble,  and  a  superphosphate 
of  lime  remains  in  solution ;  this  is  to  bo  evaporated  in  a 
copper  vebsel,  and  Ihe  precipitate  formed  being  separated, 
the  clear  fluid,  which  is  chietlv  phosphoric  acid,  is  to  be 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  mixed  with  about  a  fourth 
of  iis  weight  of  powdered  charcoal;  this  mixture  is  to  be 
strongly  heated  in  an  earthen  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is 
immersed  in  water;  by  ihe  action  of  (he  beat  the  pboa- 
pliorie  acid  yields  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  and  the  results  are 
carbonic  acid  or  oxide,  which  is  evolved  in  the  faseous  state, 
and  the  vapour  of  phosphorus,  which  is  condensed  by  pasa- 

The  properties  of  phosphorus  arc,  that  it  is  solid,  trans- 
lucent, and  nearly  coloutles^i ;  but  sometimes  it  has  a  yellow 
or  reddish  lint;  it  is  so  soft  that  ii  may  be  indented  by  the 
nail,  and  it  is  very  readily  cut.  When  heated  to  about  lOS" 
it  fuses,  and  at  A5U°  it  is  converted  into  vapour;  it  has  a 
peculiat  smell  when  exposed  to  the  ait,  but  this  is  ptobablv 
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derived  Arom  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  it. 
Neither  water  nor  alcohol  dissolves  phosphorus,  but  it  is 
dissolved  by  sther  and  by  oils.  It  emits  light  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  the  dark,  and  hence  its  name  (from 
0j>c,  light,  and  ^cpav,  to  carry).  It  is  extremely  inflam- 
mable, and  has  been  known  to  take  fire  spontaneously 
in  the  atmosphere  when  its  temperature  was  not  above 
flO*.  -  Its  speciBc  gravity  is  about  17 7.  Phosphorus 
IS  also  soluble  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  naphtha,  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  and  sulphuret  of  phosphorus,  and  on 
cooling  from  solution  in  tne  last-mentioned  it  has  been 
obtained  in  dodecahedral  crystals ;  and  by  mere  fusion  and 
slow  cooling  of  a  larger  quantity,  it  has  been  procured  in 
octohedral  crystals. 

Oxygen  and  Phosphorus  combine  with  great  readiness, 
and  form  several  different  compounds.  We  shall  first  de- 
scribe the 

Otide  of  Fhospkoru8r^l\ih  is  prepared  by  melting  phos- 
phorus in  hot  water,  and  in  this  state  forcing  a  jet  of  oxvgen 
gas  apon  it.  The  phosphorus  burns  under  water,  ana  the 
results  are  phosphoric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution,  and 
which  we  shall  presently  describe,  and  a  red  pulverulent 
body,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is 
the  oxide  of  phosphorus.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  ino- 
dorous and  tasteless,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
aether,  or  oil.  It  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air,  even  when 
heated  to  above  600"  Fahr. ;  but  at  a  low  red  heat  it  burns. 
In  chlorine  gas  it  inflames.  It  decomposes  nitric  acid 
readily,  and  combining  with  its  oxygen,  it  becomes  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  does  not  possess  either  acid  or  alkaline 
properties. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen      •        •      8 
Three  equivalents  of  phosphorus    •     48 

Eotiivalent  .  56 
HypovhoiphorotM  Acid  was  discovered  in  1 81 6  by  M.  Du- 
long.  When  phosphuret  of  barium  is  acted  upon  by  water, 
both  suffbr  decomposition,  and  there  are  formed  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  pnosphoric  acid,  hypophosphorous  acid,  and 
barytes ;  this  earth  combines  with  both  these  acids,  and 
the  phosphate  of  barytes,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated, 
while  the  hypophosphite  is  soluble,  and  sulphuric  acid 
being  added  to  the  solution,  sulphate  of  barytes  is  precipi- 
tated,  and  free  hvpophosphorous  acid  remains  in  solution ; 
by  evaporating  this,  a  viscid  strongly  acid  substance  is 
obtained,  which  is  hydrated  hypophosphorous  acid. 

The  properties  of  hypophosphorous  acid  are,  that  it  is 
liquid,  uncrystalHzable,  has  a  powerAil  taste,  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  dry  state.  When 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  is  quickly  deeomposed 
into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  eas,  which  escapes,  and  phosphc 
rouB  and  phosphoric  acids.  Water  dissolves  this  acid  in  all 
proportions ;  it  acts  very  powerfblly  as  a  deoxidizing  agent, 
taking  oxygen  fVom  manv  compounds  containing  it :  it  ne- 
vertheless combines  witn  many  salifiable  bases,  forming 
salts  which  are  termed  hypophosphites ;  these  salts  are  re- 
markably soluble  in  water ;  they  are  usually  deliquescent, 
and  orystallise  with  great  difficulty. 
Hypophosphorous  acid  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  8 

Two  equivalents  of  phosphorus  32 

Equivalent  .  40 

Photphorow  Acid,  like  the  preceding,  is  entirely  an  arti- 
ficial product ;  it  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  purity  by  sub- 
liming phosphorus  through  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a 
glass  tube.  During  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  phosphorus 
takes  half  the  chlorine  from  the  mercury,  and  tney  form  a 
Volatile  compound  which  condenses  into  a  limpid  liquid. 
When  this  chloride  of  phoaphoms  is  mixed  with  water, 
mutual  decomposition  occurs;  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
and  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
while  the  oxygen  and  phosphorus  unite  to  form  phosphorous 
acid.  By  evaporation  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
when  it  has  been  continued  until  the  residue,  while  hot, 
lias  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  it  becomes  a  solid  crystal- 
line mass  on  cooling,  which  is  hydrated  phosphoric  acid. 
This  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  water ;  it  has  a  sour 
taste,  reddens  vegetable  blue  colours,  and  combines  with 
some  bases  to  form  salts,  which  are  called  phosphites. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  also  formed  when  phosphorus  is  burnt 
in  rarefied  air.    When  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  air  and 


moisture,  it  has  been  long  known  that  a  dense  sour  fluid  is 
formed  by  the  aborption  of  oxygen :  this  was  supposed  by 
M.  Dulong  to  be  a  peculiar  acio,  and  ho  called  it  phospha- 
tic  acid ;  it  was  however  subsequently  shown  by  Davy  to  be 
mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids. 
Phosphorous  acid  appears  to  be  composed  of  . 
One  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxygen         12 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus         •  16 

Equivalent        .  •  28 

Phosphite  qf  Ammonia  is  procured  by  adding  carbonate 
of  ammonia  to  the  acid  to  saturation.  It  cryst£dli2es  in  de- 
liquescent needles;  when  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  giring 
out  ammonia,  and  by  the  continued  application  of  heat  the 
phosphorous  acid  remaining  is  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid.    It  is  not  a  salt  of  any  importance. 

Phosphoric  ^arf.— This  acid  exists  largely  in  nature,  not 
only,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  combination  with 
lime,  forming  bone,  but  also  in  some  vegetable  products,  and 
often  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  combined  with  lime,  form- 
ing a  mineral  which,  when  crystallized,  is  frequently  called 
apatite.  It  also  occurs  in  combination  with  oxide  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  manganese,  and  uranium ;  but  the  quantity  of 
these  compounds  is  by  no  means  large,  and  tbey  are  regarded 
chiefly  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  artificially  formed  by  the  direct 
combination  of  its  elements.  When  a  piece  is  inflamed, and 
it  is  immediately  covered  by  a  large  bell  glass,  the  phos- 
phorus is  converted  into  white  flakes  of  phosphoric  acid, 
which  fkll  like  snow  in  the  vessel.  When  exposed 
for  a  short  time  to  the  air,  tke  acid  deliquesces, 
and  so  great  is  its  affinity  for  water,  tliat  when  tb« 
solid  acid  is  collected,  and  a  little  water  is  added  to  iU 
it  is  converted  into  a  hvdrate  with  explosive  ebullition, 
owing  to  the  heat  which  is  evolved  during  combination. 
Phosphoric  acid,  when  free  from  water,  is  exceedingly 
fixed  in  the  fire,  but  when  the  hydra  te  is  heated  it  ii  dis- 
sipated. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  also  formed  when  phosphorus  is  heated 
in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid ;  the  mitric  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  yields  oxygen  to  form  the  phosphoric  acid.  By 
evaporation  in  a  platina  capsule  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  is 
obtained. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  composed  of 

Two  and  a  half  eouivalents  of  oxygen         20 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus         •  IS 

Equivalent        .  .36 

Phosphoric  acid  is  colourless,  inodorous,  dense,  cxtretnely 
sour  to  the  taste,  and  acts  strongly  o  n  vegetable  blue  co- 
lours ;  it  does  not  however,  like  sulpharic  acid,  destroy  the 
skin  when  applied  to  it.  According  to  Professor  Graham. 
phosphoric  acid  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  combine  w'^^.^' 
ferent  proportions  of  water,  and  these  compounds  exhibit 
properties  so  different,  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
three  different  acids,  instead  of  different  hydrates  oftlie 
same  acid.  When  the  dry  aci4  obtained  as  described  from 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  is  thrown  into  water,  a  v\\^' 
ture  of  the  three  hydrates  is  obtained  in  variable  proportions, 
but  they  may  be  separately  obtained  in  a  pure  state  ii"in 
the  common  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  shops,  after  ir  hai 
been  purided  oy  solution  and  re-crystallization.  Decomp«>»* 
a  warm  solution  of  this  salt  by  means  of  a  solution  of  acetaw 
of  lead,  and  wash  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  lead,  an' 
then  pass  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  through  it  vniie 
suspended  in  water.  When  the  excess  of  hydrosulph^f'^ 
acid  has  been  expelled  by  heat,  a  very  sour  fluid  reaiamsj 
which,  according  to  Professor  Graham,  is  a  terhydraift  oi 
phosphoric  acid ;  but  following  the  practice  of  some  oincr 
chemists,  we  have  reckoned  the  equivalent  of  phosptwf 
at  only  half  the  weight  which  he  lias  done,  and  fon^e^ 
quently  this  hydrate  we  regard  as  a  sesquibydratc,  co 
posed  of 

One  and  a  half  eouivalents  of  water        13*5 
One  equivalent  or  phosphoric  acid  36 


Equivalent 

It       a         %       *^  * 
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This  acid  is  unalterable  by  boiling  its  solution  or  kecprnf 
it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  class  of  salts  ^hich  J"j^ 
hvdrate  forms  are  the  old  or  common  pbosphft^^^  ^  *  ^j, 
give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  ^'.""Ipji 
phosphate  of  soda  contains  therefore  this  sesquih)^*" 
phosphoric  acid. 
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Pyropho8pkoric  Acid.  —  Pn)f«uor  Clark  of  Aberdeen 
first  discovered  that  when  common  phosphate  of  soda  is 
heated  to  redness,  it  is  oomplefely  ehanged  in  some  of  its 
properties,  and  after  being  dissolved  in  water,  it  aflfords 
crystals  of  a  new  salt,  which  he  named  pyrophosphate  of 
soda.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
instead  of  a  yellow  one.  If  a  solution  of  this  salt  be  decom- 
posed  bv  one  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitated  pho»- 
phate  of  lead  be  treated  with  hydroaulphttric  acid  as  already 
described,  and  the  exeese  of  it  be  suflered  to  esesM  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  without  the  application  of  heat,  the 
remaining  solntion  is  hydrophoephoric  acid,  consisting  of 

One  equivalent  of  water  •  9 

One  equiv^nt  of  phosphoric  acid       36 


Equivalent    , 


45 


When  satonted  with  soda,  the  pyrophosphate  is  obtained 
without  the  further  agency  of  heat  Unlike  the  sesquihyd  rate 
above  described,  this  aoid,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high 
tempermture,  undergoes  a  change,  it  being  in  fact  converted 
into  sesqufhydrate. 

MeiapkoiphoTic  Add, — ^If  biphosphate  of  soda  be  heated 
to  redness,  a  salt  is  formed  which*  treated  aa  the  last,  gives 
an  acid  liquor,  containing  the  metaphosphoric  acid  or  dihy- 
drated  phosphoric  aeid. 

Glacial  phosphoric  aeid  is  also  in  general  moatly  meta- 
pbospboric  aeid.  This  hydrate  is  efaaraeterised  by  producing 
a  white  precipitate  in  solution  of  albumen,  and  in  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  earth  and  metallic  oxidea ;  preeipitates  which 
are  remarkable  semifloid  bodies,  or  soft  solids  without  erya- 
tallisation. 

Hydrogen  and  fhotphorus  combine,  and  in  different  pro- 
portionp.  According  to  Magnus,  phosphuret  of  potassium 
is  obtained  when  these  elements  are  fused  tf^etaer  under 
water ;  and  when  this  compound  is  thrown  into  water,  a 
vellow  powder  preeipitates,  which  is  a  solid  phosphuret  of 
hydrogen,  containing  less  hydrogen  than 

'^Mphureited  Hydrogen  Got. —This  gas  was  obtained 
by  Oengembre  in  1 783 :  it  is  procured  by  boiling  phosphorus 
in  a  sol ution  of  potash.  The  gas  which  arises  is  spontaneously 
inflammable ;  and  during  its  combustion  there  are  farmed 
water  and  phosphoric  acid :  it  is  oolourleas,  and  has  a  disagreea- 
ble odour  resembling  that  of  oniona.  Water  dissolves  about 
two  per  cent  of  this  gas ;  but  the  solution,  unlike  that  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  has  no  acid  properties.  It 
sniliera  no  change  of  composition,  whether  kept  in  the  dark 
or  exposed  to  light.  The  specific  gravity  or  this  gas,  ac- 
cording to  Dumas,  is  1761.  It  is  statcni  that  its  spontaneously 
inflammable  property  is  lost  by  being  kept  over  water :  this 
power,  accoraing  to  Frof  Graham,  must  depend  upon  some- 
thing extraneous ;  this  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  gas  which  is  obtained  by  heating  hydrated  phosphorous 
acid,  and  which  Davy  called  hvdrophosphorie  gas,  is  not 
spontaneously  combustible.  It  has  been  further  shown  by 
Prof.  Graham  that  the  gas  is  deprived  of  its  power  by  borous 
absorbents,  such  as  charcoal,  by  phosphoric  acid,  and  by  a 
most  minute  quantity  of  several  combustible  bodies,  such  as 
potassium,  the  vapour  of  sther,  and  essential  oils ;  and  he 
also  discovered  that  the  property  was  communicated  to  the 
gaa  obtained  by  either  process,  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
minnte  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  or  of  nitrous  acid,  vary- 
ingfrom  l*1600th  to  MO.OOOth  of  the  volume  of  the  gas. 

Fkosphnretted  hydrogen  gas  decomposes  some  metallic 
solutions,  eneh  as  those  of  copper  and  mercury,  and  metallic 
phosphurets  are  precipitated ;  and  when  it  is  pure,  it  is 
entirely  absorbed  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of 
lime. 

It  is  OTobably  composed  of— > 

One  and  a  half  aqnivalents  of  hydrogen    1  '5 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus   •         •     16  * 

Eqaivalest  .         .17*6 
Chlorine  and  PkoefJhrus  eombino  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  protochloride  and  perchloride. 

^oloMonde  or  Seegtdehloride  qf  ifbofpAoruf.— When 
a  mixture  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  phosphorus  is  heated, 
we  have  already  had  oooasion  to  notice  that  protochloride  of 
phosphorus  is  produced.  When  first  procured  it  has  gene- 
rally a  reddish  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  un- 
conbined  phosphorus.  When  this  has  had  time  to  deposit,  or 
when  it  is  purified  by  slow  distillation,  it  becomes  limpid 
aad  eolowlcNM.    It  has  a  noifbeatiDg  odour,  and  exhales  and 


fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1M5. 
It  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  dry  litmus  paper,  but  if  moists 
then  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids  are  formed,  which 
redden  it  strongly.  The  vapour  of  this  compound  is  com^ 
bustible,  and  acts  with  great  enerfor  upon  water,  producing 
the  changes  which  have  been  descnbed. 
It  is  composed  of 

One  and  a  half  equivalents  of  chlorine         54 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus         .  16 

Equivalent        .  •  70 

Ptrchloride  qf  Pkosphorue  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous 
combustioii  of  phosphorus  in  chlorine  gas ;  a  wnite,  fiaky, 
volatile  compound  is  formed,  which  is  the  perchloride. 
It  is  volatile,  rising  in  vapour  at  200°.  It  is  fuiible  under 
pressure,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms.  It  reddens  dry  litmus 
psper,  owing,  as  has  been  suspected,  to  its  acquiring  oxygen 
and  hydroeen  from  the  decomposition  of  the  paper.  Like 
the  protochloride,  it  aets  strongly  upon  and  detiomposes 
water,  but  the  results  are  phosphoric  instead  of  phospho* 
rous  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  composed  of 

Two  and  a  half  equivalents  of  chlorine        90 
One  eqiiivalent  of  phosphorus         •  16 

Equivalent      .  *106 

Azote  and  Phoephorui  form  phosphuret  of  asote.  This 
compound  cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  action ;  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  set  ion  of  ammonia  on  the  chlorides  of  phospho* 
rus.  The  changes  which  occur  are  effected  with  difficulty, 
but  the  phosphuret  of  axote  eventually  obtained  has  the 
following  properties :  it  is  a  light  white  powder,  and  although 
formed  of  very  volatile  constituents,  it  remains  fixed  and 
infusible  even  at  a  red  beat,  when  the  access  of  air  is  pre- 
vented ;  but  if  that  he  present,  white  vapours  of  phosphoric 
acid  are  formed.  This  compound  of  axote  is  remarkable 
also  for  its  indifference  even  to  the  most  powerful  reagents ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  nilric  acid  even  attack- 
ing it  only  after  long  continued  exposure  to  it  Chlorine 
and  sulphur  do  not  act  upon  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alkaline 
solutions,  but  when  heated  with  solid  hydrate  of  potash, 
ammonia  is  evolved.    It  is  compoaed  of 

One  equivalent  of  aaote       .         .         14 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus      •         1 6 

Equivalent  .         .         30 

Sulphur  and  Phoepharue  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
ftision  in  an  exhausted  flask  or  under  water,  but  the  ope- 
ration requires  great  caution.  Mr.  Faraday  melted  seven 
Sarts  of  phosphorus  with  five  parts  of  sulphur ;  a  reddish- 
rown  liquid  was  obtained,  which  was  rendered  of  a  light 
yellow  and  semitransparent  by  agitation  in  solution  of  am- 
monia. 

This  compound  remained  fluid  even  when  cooled  down 
to  20^  and  was  perfectly  liquid  at  32^  After  being  kept 
for  some  weeks  in  a  bottle  of  water,  orystals  were  deposited 
which  were  sulphur,  and  at  the  temperature  of  40®  it 
became  a  crystalline  mass ;  the  relative  proportions  of  sul* 
phur  and  phosphorus  appcAied  to  be  four  and  eight,  and  it 
was  therefore  probably  a  bisulphuret,  consisting  of — 
Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  .  «  32 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus         •     16 

Equivalent  .  •  48 
Bromine  and  Pkoephnrm  eombino  when  brought  into 
contact  in  a  fiaak  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gaa :  heat  and 
light  are  evolved,  and  two  bromides  are  formed ;  one  is 
s^id,  crystalline,  and  collects  in  the  upper  part  oi  the  flask, 
ami  the  other  is  fluid,  and  remains  at  the  bottom. 

The  liquid  compound  is  probably  a  protobromide,  composed 
of  single  equivalents  of  its  elements ;  this  remains  liquid  at 
A2®  Fahr.    When  heated  it  is  readily  converted  into  vapour, 
and.  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  emits  penetrating  fumes.    It 
reddens  litmus  slightly,  an  effect  which  is  probably  derived 
from  the  moisture  which  it  oontainii.    When  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  added  to  this  compound,  heat  is  excited 
by  their  action,  and  hydrobromie  acid  is  evoWed ;  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  the  'gas  is  dissolved.    The  perbromide, 
while  it  remains  solid,  is  yellow ;  but  by  heat  it  first  melts 
into  a  red-coloured  liquid,  and  is  afterwards  converted  into 
a  vapour  of  the  same  colour ;  by  fusing  it  yields  rhombie 
crystals,  but  by  sublimation  they  are  aciouUr.    When  ex> 
poaed  to  thaair,  itemitadenae|MBuatKatingltuaea^  and  oa 
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the  addition  of  water  to  it,  it  is  converted  into  hydrobromic 
and  phosphoric  acids. 

Iodine  and  Phosphorus. — ^Wben  these  substances,  per- 
fectly dry,  are  heated  together  in  an  exhausted  vessel,  they 
act  violently,  giving  out  heat,  unaccompanied  by  light.  When 
the  proportions  are  one  of  phosphorus  and  about  twelve 
of  iodine,  the  compound  is  reddish-brown,  very  fusible,  and 
is  probably  a  sesqui-iodide  of  phosphorus.  It  js  decomposed 
by  water,  and  resolved  into  hydriodic  and  phosphorous 
acids. 

When  the  proportions  are  one  of  phosphorus  and  about 
forty  of  iodine,  a  black  and  less  fusible  compound  is  formed, 
which  is  resolved  by  water  into  hydriodic  and  phosphoric 
acids :  it  is  probably  composed  of  two  and  a  half  equivalents 
of  iodine  and  one  of  phosphorus. 

Selenium  an4  Phosphorus  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
dropping  the  selenium  into  the  melted  phosphorus.  It  is 
an  unimportant  compound,  and  is  probably  a  di-seleniuret. 

Phosphorus  may  be  made  to  combine  with  the  greater 
nami>er  of  the  metals ;  the  most  important  of  these  com- 
pounds will  be  found  under  each  particular  metal. 

PHO'SPHORU.S,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF. 
This  elementary  substance  exists  as  an  essential  constituent 
both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies ;  yet  when  applied  in  a 
concentrated  and  pure  state  to  any  organised  structure,  it 
acts  upon  it  as  a  violent  and  corrosive  poison.  Into  animal 
bodies  it  is  introduced  in  a  diluted  and  combined  state,  by 
which  it  is  disarmed  of  its  virulence,  as  an  ingredient  of 
many  common  articles  of  food.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of 
it  is  tlie  starch  of  the  cereal  grains,  such  as  wheat-Hour,  in 
the  ashes  of  which,  when  burnt,  it  amounts  to  23  per  cent. 
(?xoM\,*%  Brtdgetoater  Treatise,  book  iii.);  also  alliaceous 
plants,  snch  as  onions,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  phosphate  of 
iron ;  polygonous  and  other  plants,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  also  exists  not  only  in  the  bones  and 
other  hard  parts  of  animals,  but  in  many  of  the  fluids,  es- 
pecially the  excretions.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  mills  and 
roes  of  fishes,  the  substance  of  oysters,  the  yelk  of  eggs,  in 
the  liver,  and  also  the  brain,  in  which  organ  of  the  human 
being  it  amounts  to  from  2  to  2^  per  cent 

Phosphorus  is  of  all  stimulants  the  most  powerful  and 
diffusible,  but,  on  account  of  its  activity,  highly  dangerous. 
Its  poisonous  action  seems  to  be  connected  with  its  strong 
affinitv  for  oxygen,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  phosphorous 
and  phosphoric  acids.  Hence  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  animal  tissues,  it  abstracts  oxygen  from  them,  and  pro- 
duces an  eschar,  resembling  a  bum :  the  phosphorus  in 
this  wav  loses  weight  and  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  exhalation 
from  the  lungs  and  the  cutaneous  perspiration  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  vapour,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
luminous.  A  very  small  quantity  of  solid  phosphorus,  even 
one  grain  and  a  half,  has  proved  fatal.  Solutions  of  phos- 
phorus in  oils,  fixed  or  volatile,  or  in  eethers,  are  still  more 
active  and  dangerous. 

Little  use  is  made  of  phosphorus  or  its  oleaginous  so- 
lutions in  medical  practice  in  Great  Britain,  though  in  cases 
of  extreme  prostration  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  not  with- 
out its  value. 

In  the  event  of  a  poisonous  dose  bein^  taken,  bland  mu- 
cilaginous fluids  should  be  freely  administered,  followed  by 
magnesia  or  chalk. 

PHO^IUS  was  boFn  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  of  a  patrician  family  of  Constantinople.  He  studied 
in  tfaftit  city,  and  attained  great  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  which  was  enhanced  by  an  irreproachable  morality. 
He  was  noticed  by  the  emperor  Michael  III.,  who  employed 
him  in  various  important  oflices.  The  emperor  sent  him  on 
a  mission  to  Assyria  (probably  Persia  is  meant),  and  on  his 
return  made  him  proto-spatharius,  or  commander  of  the 
guards,  and  proto-secretarius  and  member  of  the  emperor's 
privy  council.  Bardas,  the  uncle  and  colleague  of  Michael, 
was  very  partial  to  Photius ;  and  having,  on  account  of 
some  dispute  as  to  jurisdiction,  removed  and  banished  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  he  determined  to  put  Photius  in  his 
place.  Photius,  being  a  layman,  took  all  the  various  clerical 
orders  one  after  the  other  in  six  consecutive  days ;  and  after 
being  ordained  priest,  he  was  installed  in  the  patriarchal 
ohair,  A.a  853.  But  the  informality  of  his  appointment 
was  too  glaring,  especially  as  Ignatius,  although  threatened 
and  imprisoned  in  order  to  force  him  to  abdicate,  refused  to 
do  so.  A  subservient  council  was  assembled  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  858,  which  deposed  Ignatius  and  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Photius.  Photius  sent  two  bishops  to  Rome  I 


with  letters  for  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  which  he  gave  a  speciOQs 
account  of  his  election,  and  invited  the  pope  to  send  legates 
to  Constantinople,  in  order  ta co-operate  with  him  in  puttiog 
down  the  remains  of  the  Iconoclastic  heresy.  The  legstet 
came ;  and  a  new  council  being  as6eml>led,  a.d.  859,  which 
the  legates  attended,  Ignatius  was  brought  before  it,  and 
was  again  deposed  on  the  score  of  incapacity  and  other 
charges,  and  obliged  to  sign  his  own  abdication,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  papal  legates,  who  were  either  deceived, 
or  bribedi,  or  frightened  into  compliance  by  the  party  of 
Photius. 

The  see  of  Rome  had  for  more  than  a  century  past  been 
disputing  with  that  of  Constantinople  on  a  question  of  ju- 
risdiction. During  the  period  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Iconoclasts  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  the  patnsrchsof 
that  city,  supported  by  the  emperors,  had  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  extensive  pro- 
vinces of  lUyricum,  Macedenia,  Achaia,  and  Sicily,  which 
had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  Roman  see.  A  fresh  sub- 
ject of  contention  afterwards  served  to  embitter  the  quarrel. 
The  heathen  inhabitents  of  Bulgaria  being  converted  lo 
Christianity  by  both  Latin  and  Greek  missionaries.  Phot lui 
placed  the  new  churches  of  Bulgaria  under  his  own  juris- 
diction, a  measure  which  seemed  justified  by  the  proximity 
of  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople.  But  the  pope  alleged  that 
his  own  missionaries  had  been  first  in  the  field,  and  that  the 
king  or  chief  of  Bulgaria  had  sent  his  own  son  to  Rome, 
which  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  obedience. 
In  short  Nicholas  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  pro- 
vinces  of  lUyricum,  Macedonia,  Achaia^  Sicily,  and  Bulgaria, 
which  Photius  stoutly  refusing,  the  pope  assembled  a  council 
at  Rome,  a.d.  862,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  election  of 
Photius  to  be  illegal,  and  excommunicated  him  with  all  his 
abettors.  Photius  however  remained  quietly  in  his  sec; 
and  in  the  year  866,  having  assembled  a  council  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  produced  five  charges,  some  relating  to  doctrine, 
and  others  to  discipline,  against  the.  Roman  or  Western 
Church.  The  charges  were  proved  ;  and  Photius,  at  the 
head  of  his  council,  excommunicated  tlie  pope,  and  declared 
him  and  his  abettors  to  be  removed  from  the  communion  of 
orthodox  Christians:  the  charges  were:— 1,  that  the  Ro- 
mans fasted  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day ;  2,  that  they 
allowed  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese  during  the  first  veeJL 
in  Lent ;  3,  that  they  forced  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  the 
consequence  of  which,  observed  Photius,  was»  that  their 
country  swarmed  with  bastards ;  4,  that  their  bishops  alone 
anointed  persons  with  the  holy  chrism,  withhold iog  that 
power  from  presbyters ;  5,  that  they  had  interpolated  the 
Nicene  creed  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  adding 
the  word  *  filioque,'  thus  asserting  the  Holy  Ghost  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  '  a  tenet 
unknown  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  even  then  only 
partially  admitted  by  some  of  the  Western  churches.*  (Pho- 
tius, Epistles.) 

In  the  vear  867,  after  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Michapl, 
Basilius  tne  Macedonian  ascended  the  throne.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  Photius  refused  him  the  sacrament,  and  re- 
proached him  with  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  However 
this  may  be,  Basilius  soon  after  deposed  Photius,  exile! 
him  to  Cyprus,  and  restored  lG;natius  to  his  see ;  snd  this 
act  was  confirmed  by  a  general  council  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  869,  which  was  attended  by  legate*  of 
Pope  Adrian  II.,  and  in  which  Photius  was  condemned. 
This  is  called  the  eighth  GBcumenical  council,  baring 
been  acknowledged  by  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches. 

Photius  in  his  exile  found  means  to  deprecate  the  hostility 
of  the  emperor,  and  after  some  yeai's  he  was  allowed  to  re 
turn  to  Constantinople.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
frcnealogy  of  Basilius,  in  which  he  nade  him  descend  froni 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia.  At  the  end  of  the  year  hV^ 
the  patriarch  Ignatius  died ;  and  the  canonical  impediment 
to  the  exaltation  of  Photius  no  longer  existing,  hct^i^^' 
placed  on  the  patriarchal  see;  and  Pope  John  VI H  '"^-^ 
induced  to  approve  his  nomination,  with  the  view  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  church.  In  879  Photius  assembled  a 
new  council  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  word  'filu^que 
was  erased  from  the  creed.  The  separation  howe\'er  between 
the  two  churches  was  not  finally  i*onsunamated  till  nearly  J*" 
centuries  later,  when  the  patriarch  Miciael  Cerulariue,  aficr 
a  long  and  angry  correspondence  with  Xeo  IX.,  was  evom* 
municated,  with  all  his  adherents,  by  th  e  pope's  le^ate^-  who 
solemnly  deposited  the  written  act  of  lexcomauoicauoa  oa 
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the  grand- altar  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  having  shaken  off  the 
dust  from  their  feet,  departed  from  Constantinople,  a.d. 
1054. 

In  the  year  886,  Leo,  the  son  and  successor  of  Basilius, 
exiled  Photius,  fbr  reasons  not  clearly  ascertained,  into  Ar- 
menia, where  the  patriarch  died  some  years  after ;  but  the 
«poch  of  his  death  is  not  exactly  known.  Photius  was  of 
an  ambitious  and  turbulent  disposition,  and  this  was  his 
chief  failing.  Much  has  been  written  for  and  against  him ; 
the  Greek  and  Protestant  writers  being  mostly  in  his  favour, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  against  him.  All  however  agree 
in  admitting  his  very  extensiive  learning,  which  was  truly 
wonderful  for  his  age,  as  well  as  his  exquisite  critical  judg- 
ment. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works: — I,  '  Myriobiblon, 
sire  Bibliotheca  librorum  quos  legit  et  ceusuit  Photius,' 
with  a  Latin  translation,  foK,  1653.  Imm.  Bekker  published 
the  Greek  text,  corrected  after  a  Venetian  and  three  Paris 
MS8.,  with  an  index,  Berlin,  1824,  2  vols.  4to.  The  Biblio- 
theca is  a  kind  of  review  of  the  works  which  he  had  read, 
many  of  whicH  have  been  since  lost.  Photius  gives  a  brief 
epitome  of  each,  adding  his  own  critical  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  the  writer,  and  of  his  statements  and  opinions. 
In  this  manner  Photius  reviews  more  than  fifty  historians, 
a  still  greater  number  of  divines,  besides  orators,  philoso- 
phers, grammarians,  rhetoricians,  &c,  in  all  279  works 
which  he  had  read  and  examined.  Fabricius  {Biblioth, 
Gr^ca,  V.  35)  gives  an  accurate  list  of  the  works  noticed  by 
Photius.  2,  a  Greek  Lexicon,  published  by  Hermann,  4to. 
Leipxig,  1808:  another  edition  by  Porson  appeared  after  his 
death,  under  the  superintendence  of  Debtee,  London,  1822 ; 
it  is  entitled  4wWov  rov  Uarptapxov  \iUf»»v  ovyaytayfi,  £. 
Cod.  GaleanOpdescripsit  R.  Porsonns,  2  vols.  8vo.  3, '  Epistles,' 
foL.  London.  1651.  4,  *  Nomocanon,  being  a  Collection  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  to  the  Seventh  CBcumenical,  with 
the  corresponding  decrees  of  the  Emperors  concerning  £c- 
clesiastieal  Matters,' Basle,  1652.  5,  A  treatise,  *  Adversus 
Latinos  de  Proceasione  Spiritus  Sancti,*  and  other  theological 
and  controversial  works,  several  of  which  are  still  unpub- 
lished :  among  others,  one  against  the  Paulicians,  of  wnich 
Mont/kueon  gives  some  fragments  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Cosli- 
niana.'  6,  •  Amphilochia,  beinff  Answers  to  Questions  re- 
lative to  various  Passages  in  the  Scriptures,  with  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.' 

PHOTOGENIC  DRAWINGS,  facsimile  representa- 
tions of  objects  produced  according  to  the  recent  aiscovery 
of  M.  Daguerre,  mechanically  by  the  chemical  action  of 
light  on  a  prepared  metallic  tablet,  upon  which  the  images  of 
the  objects  are  thrown  by  a  camera-obscura.  Such  apparatus 
is  named  after  its  inventor  the  Daguerrotype,  and  the  process 
itself  either  photogeny,  photography,  or  heliography  (sun- 
drawing).  The  invention  was  first  formally  communicated 
to  the  public  by  M.  Arago,  who  read  an  account  of  the 
Daguerrotype  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  January  7ih, 
1839.  From  that  moment  Daguerre  (who  was  afterwards 
rewarded  by  a  pension  by  the  government)  and  his  inven- 
tion engrossed  general  attention.  The  discovery  was  spoken 
of  as  little  short  of  miraculous ;  and  as  having  realised 
i»hat  had  long  been  considered  a  hopeless  desideratum, 
namely,  the  giving  permanency  to  the  beautiful  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  camera-obscura,  with  the  exception  indeed  of 
colour  and  motion,  on  both  of  wliich,  the  latter  quite  as  much 
as  the  first,  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  camera-obscura  depends; 
whereas  the  slightest  decree  of  motion,  even  that  of  clouds 
and  trees,  is  positively  injurious  to  the  action  of  the  Daguer- 
rotype. producing  indistinctness  of  form,  and  blurring  those 
parta  of  the  picture  which  are  affected  by  the  motion.  Hence 
not  only  powerful  sunshine,  but  perfect  stillness  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  required  for  its  successful  operation,  and  its 
practical  useftuness  becomes  limited  to  the  delineation  of 
buildings,  sculptures,  and  other  inanimate  objects,  more 
especially  such  as  are  independent  of  sunshine,  and  which 
may  at  &ny  time  be  copied  by  means  of  a  sufficiently  strong 
artificial  light  thrown  upon  them. 

Still,  though,  even  after  the  great  improvements  since 
made  in  it,  the  powers  of  the  Daguerrotype  are  so  far  circum- 
scribeil,  the  invention  is  highly  valuable,  because  it  not  only 
ensures  perfect  fidelity  of  likeness  where  it  is  most  essen- 
tial, and  where  it  is  hardly  attainable  by  the  most  practised 
and  patient  hand  and  eye,  but  also  gives  us  the  minutest 
details — those  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  of  course  cannot  possibly  be  represented  upon  paper, 
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yet  become  visible  in  a  photogenic  drawing  when' it  is  exa- 
mined with  a  magnify ing-glass.  If  therefore  the  Daguerro- 
type should  be  ^und  susceptible  of  no  further  improve- 
ments, it  will  still  bo  an  invention  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
art,  since  by  means  of  it  facsimiles  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  works,  of  the  finest  buildings  and  statues,  of 
the  most  elaborate  carvings  and  designs,  furniture,  &o., 
may  be  obtained  with  great  expedition.  Nevertheless^ 
now  that  the  first  novelty  has  worn  ofl(  the  interest  taken 
by  the  public  in  the  discovery  has  greatly  diminished. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  since  besides  that  the  class  of 
objects  for  which  it  peculiarly  recommends  itself  are  not 
appreciated  by  the  many,  there  certainly  are  defects  and 
inconveniences  attending  photogenic  drawings :  the  principal 
one  is,  that  they  must  be  upon  metallic  tablets  with  a  highly 
polished  surface ;  consequently  their  appearance  is  not  that 
of  a  print  or  drawing,  but  of  an  engraved  steel  plate,  devoid 
of  any  general  effect  as  to  light  and  shade,  and  producing 
a  glare  offensive  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  avoid  which  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  tablet  in  a  particular  direction.  The 
metallic  tablets  render  them  expensive,  and  their  material 
and  fltting-up  (as  each  plate  is  fixed  upon  a  pannel,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  glass  over  it)  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  any  num- 
ber of  them,  except  in  cabinets  with  shallow  drawers  for 
the  purpose.  Neither  can  they  be  hung  up  in  frames,  since 
in  addition  to  their  appearing  only  like  so  roanv  polished 
plates  of  metal,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  them  down 
whenever  it  ¥ras  required  to  look  at  them. 

More  recently  M.  Bayard  has  found  out  a  method  of  taking 
similar  delineations  by  means  of  the  camera-obscura  upon 
paper,  which,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  being  much 
cheaper,  and  capable  of  being  kept  like  prints,  are  said  to  be 
far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  in  fact  to  have  nearly  the 
effect  of  sepia  drawings.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  fall 
infinitely  short  of  metallic  photogenic  drawings;  for  not 
only  is  the  outline  of  objects  less  distinct,  but  no  more  can 
be  shown  than  what  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  no  further 
details  being  rendered  visible  by  the  use  of  a  convex  lens. 
This  invention  is  however  at  present  quite  in  its  infancy, 
and  may  possibly  receive  great  improvements,  although  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  able  to  accomplish  what 
is  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  characteristic  of  the 
Daguerrotype  drawings,  namely  the  delineation  of  objects 
as  they  really  exist,  with  all  those  minutio  which  are  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye. 

Photogenic  drawings  are  produced  upon  plates  of  copper 
coated  over  with  silver,  which  are  found  to  answer  better 
than  such  as  are  entirely  of  the  last-mentioned  metal.  After 
being  washed  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid,  the  plate  is  put 
into  a  well-closed  box,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
iodine,  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  bein^  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  with  a  thin  gauze  between  it  and  the  plate.  A 
layer  of  ioduret  of  silver  is  thus  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  and  manifests  itself  by  the  yellow  hue  produced  on 
the  silver,  which  shows  that  the  process  of  giving  the  plate 
the  sensitive  coating  on  which  the  action  of  light  delineates 
objects  is  completed.  Thus  prepared,  the  plate  is  next 
placed  within  a  camera-obscura  of  particular  construction, 
and  the  delineation  of  the  object  is  then  effected  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  but  has  to  be  afterwards  brought  out 
and  rendered  distinct  by  another  operation,  namely  submit- 
ting the  plate  to  the  action  of  vapour  of  mercury.  Even  then 
the  process  is  not  completed,  for  the  plate  has  to  be  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  afterwards 
washed  in  distilled  water,  which  being  done,  the  impression 
is  fixed,  and  the  plate  may  be  exposed  to  light  with  perfect 
safety.  For  further  details  and  instructions  relative  to 
these  different  operations,  the  reader  may  consult  the  'Hand- 
book of  Heliography,'  London,  1840.  But  as  yet  the  art 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  very  great  improvements  in  it 
may  be  looked  forward  to. 

PHOTCMETER  (literally  •  light-measurer,'  from  f&s  * 
and  fitrpov),  the  name  given  to  instruments  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  relative  illuminating  powers 
of  different  sources  of  lignt.  When  light  or  heat  falls  upon 
any  substance,  it  is  disposed  of  either  by  reflection,  absorp- 
tion, or  transmission,  or  else  by  two  of  them,  or  all  three  of 
them  combined.  If  two  substances  could  be  found  which 
would  reflect,  absorb,  and  transmit  calorific  rays  with  the 
same  intensity,  and  likewise  reflect  luminous  rays  equally, 
but  differ  in  their  powers  of  absorbing  and  transmitting 
light,  we  should  then  possess  the  means  of  at  least  ascer- 
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taining  whether  tbe  absorption  of  light  alone  will  prpduce 
effecis  anul'igous  to  what  is  observed  to  fullow  the  absorp- 
tion of  caloric.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  onlv  necessary 
to  prepare  a  differeniial  !b«*rniomeler  whose  bull»s  were  of 
the  substances  possessmz  the  properties  alluded  to.  The 
calorific  ravs  accompanying  ihe  incident  light  would,  by 
acting  equally  upon  the  two  bulbs,  produce  no  change  in 
the  indicaiions  of  the  instrument,  and  the  only  alteration,  if 
any.  which  could  ensue,  would  arise  from  the  unequal  ab- 
sorption of  light  by  the  two  bulbs.  This  alteration  how- 
e\ir,  when  observea,  though  it  might  be  considered  a  cor- 
rect measure  of  the  quantity  absorbed,  could  not  be  taken 
for  a  measure  of  ihequanlily  or  brightness  of  the  incident 
Jight,  unless  it  could  be  further  shown  that  the  quantity 
absorbed  by  the  same  substance  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  incident  light,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  that  is, 
whether  it  be  solar  light,  gas  light,  &c. 

The  photometer  invented  by  Leslie  differs  from  the 
instrument  we  have  supposed  merely  in  its  being  in 
some  respects  less  deserving  of  the  name.  It  consists  of 
•  differential  thermometer  having  one  of  its  bulbs  of 
plain  transparent  glass,  the  other  of  the  same  material 
coated  either  with  Indian  ink  or  black  enamel,  and  is 
described  by  its  author  in  the  article  'Meteorology'  in 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britonnica,  wherein  he  observes, — *  The 
rays  which  fall  on  the  clear  ball  pass  through  it  without 
suffering  obstruction ;  but  those  which  strike  the  dark  ball 
are  stopped  and  absorbed  at  its  surface,  where,  assuming  a 
latent  form,  thev  act  as  heat.  This  heat  will  continue  to 
accumulate  till  its  further  increase  comes  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  an  opposite  dispersion,  caused  by  the  rise  of 
temperature  which  the  ball  has  come  to  acquire.  At  the 
point  of  equilibrium  therefore  the  constant  accessions  of 
heat  derived  from  the  action  of  the  incident  light  are  exactly 
equalled  by  the  corresponding  portions  of  it  again  abstracted 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  cooling.  But  in  still  air  the 
rate  of  cooling  is,  within  moderate  limits,  proportional  to  the 
exceas  of  the  temperature  of  the  heated  surface  above  that 
of  the  surrounding  medium.  Hence  the  space  through 
which  the  coloured  liquid  sinks  in  the  stem  will  measure 
the  momentary  impressions  of  light,  or  its  actual  intensity.' 
Allowing  that  the  light  incident  upon  the  clear  ball  is 
wholly  transmitted,  and  that  that  whicn  strikes  the  dark  ball 
is  wholly  absorbwl,  assumes  a  latent  form,  and  then  acts  as 
heat,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  instrument  was  wholly  or  even  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  absorption  of  light,  since  we  learn  from  Leslie's  own 
experiments  {Heat^  p.  87)  that  the  calorific  rays  which 
acoompanv  the  incident  light  would  be  more  abundantly 
absorbed  by  the  dark  than  by  the  light  ball.  This  has  since 
been  so  satisfactorily  established  by  the  observations  of 
Thomson  and  others,  that,  as  a  measurer  of  light,  the  in- 
atrument  may  be  regarded  as  useless. 

The  defects  of  Leslie's  photometer  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  obviated  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  late  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  the  London  University  College,  and  then 
rector  of  the  academy  of  Tain,  who,  in  1825,  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  the  deacrintion  of  a  new  photometer.  In 
order  to  intercept  the  calorific  rays  accompanying  the  light 
experimented  upon,  he  transmitted  the  latter  through  a  thick 
circular  disk  of  glass  into  a  me'Allic  air-light  cylinder,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  considerable  compared  with  its  depth. 
The  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  placed  horizontally,  and  the 
aperture  covered  by  the  glass  was  the  only  one  through  which 
the  light  was  admitted.  Across  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
was  stretched  a  circular  sheet  of  dark  paper,  which  absorbed 
the  transmitted  light,  and,  as  was  supposed,  thereby  con- 
Yorted  it  into  heat,  which  became  sensible  bv  its  expanding 
the  air  within  the  cylinder.  A  second  cylinder  of  tne  same 
form  and  construction  was  planed  by  the  side  of  the  first  so 
that  the  line  of  axes  might  coincide,  but  with  the  aperture 
/or  the  admission  of  light  turned  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  in  that  position  they  were  connected  by  a  bent  thermo- 
meter tube  containing  a  coloured  fluid,  which  served  to  pre- 
vent the  air  of  one  cylinder  mixing  with  that  of  the  other. 
So  long  as  the  air  in  the  two  cylinders  possessed  the  same 
degree  of  elasticitv,  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  two  branches 
of  ihe  tube  was  of  course  the  same ;  and  a  variation  of  level 
indicated  a  variation  in  the  elasticity  of  the  two  bulks  of  air, 
arising  from  the  more  energetic  action  of  the  medium  ad- 
mitted through  one  aperture  than  through  the  other.  To 
compare  the  relative  intensities  of  two  lights,  the  instru- 


ment was  placed  anywhere  between  them,  aad  ippras^itd 
towards  one  or  the  other,  until  it  was  found  that  the  poii- 
tion  of  the  fluid  in  the  ti)be  was  the  same  at  when  the 
instrument  was  not  under  the  influence  of  the  lii;bt& 
Supposing  the  whole  of  the  calorific  rays  and  none  of  the 
luminous  rays  to  have  been  intercepted  by  the  glass,  thd 
position  determined  the  point  at  which  the  inteniity  of  tU 
two  lights  was  the  same;  and  hence,  since  the  iatcnsityof 
light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  disttacefrom  iu 
source  [Light,  p.  472],  it  followed  that  at  equal  disunets 
from  their  respective  sources  their  intensities  were  directly 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  observed  distaDces  froi 
the  instrument. 

More  recently  the  same  gentleman  constructed  t  veiy 
simple  instrument  which  affords  an  almost  unerrinj^  i&a- 
sure  of  the  relative  brightness  of  two  lighte,  provided  tW 
are  of  the  same  colour.  The  principle  originated  viih  Bw- 
.guer,  who  published  it  in  his  '  Trait^  d'Optique,'  in  Ken. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  a  vertical  section  of  tb  a- 


strument.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  box  open  at  Vt 
ends  and  blackened  upon  its  inner  surface.  Ontbe  toptf 
a  long  narrow  rectangular  slip  AB,  covered  with  tisswc 
oiled  paper.  Within  are  two  sheets  of  plane  looking-guft 
CD  and  CE,  cut  from  the  same  slip  to  ensure  uniromK!^ 
reflexion.  Each  sheet  has  the  same  width  as  the  box,  <" 
ite  length  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  of  a' right  angled  i^ 
celes  triangle,  whose  side  is  the  height  of  the  box.  i» 
reflecting  surfaces  are  turned  towards  the  open  •o^*Jr 
box,  and  their  upper  extremities  rest  against  «*•*  ^, 
along  a  line,  which  in  the  figure  is  projected  into  the  p(n»> 
C,  and  which  divides  the  aperture  AB  into  two  equal f«|^ 
separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  blaek  card  to  pn*cot  t 
mingling  of  the  )ighu  reflected  from  the  two  ^^^ 
using  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  between  the  l>S°|^f'^j 
intensities  are  to  be  compared,  so  that  they  may  b^  i^^'Ti 
from  CPand  CE  upon  the  tissue  AB.  It  is  then  appn^ 
nearer  to  one  or  the  other  until,  to  an  eye  ^^"•^.ifl, 
AB,  the  two  portions  AC  and  EC  appear  equally  ii^ftj^ 
nated.  which,  on  account  of  the  immediate  proximity  o' ||^ 
and  BC,  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  correclMJ«»  J^ 
colour  of  the  two  lights  behig  supposed  the  8ame<  li^e 
tances  of  the  lighte  from  the  vertical  CF  being  v^ 
and  squared,  give  the  direct  ratio  of  the  int«D«»^ 
before.  -^ 

It  remains  to  police  a  mode  of  comparing  ^^^^  f'^^yi 
ing  powers  of  two  UghU  suggested  by  Count  Bumfow.  * 
is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  may  he  ^PF 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  requisite  apparatus,  ^^"^^^^^ 
being  needed  than  a  smooth  surface  of  small  ^^^°M^ 
a  light  uniform  colour,  and  a  blackened  stick  for  "'^^  l,, 
a  shadow.  The  surface  is  illuminated  by  the  ^^J^^^ 
experimented  upon,  which  arc  to  he  so  placed,  ^    ^ 


the  Stick  is  interposed  between  them  and  ^^?f^   f^iiw 
two  shadows  may  be  nearly  in  contact,  which  '^*^|,*"?i  .j  tj» 
eye  to  decide  whether  they  are  of  equal  depthf  and  wju 
same  time  ensure  the  intercepting  of  rays  equally  »n*    . 
to  the  surface.    So  long  as  the  shadows  are  of  ^m. 
depth,  one  of  the  lighU  must  be  brought  nearer  to  or  re^ 
farther  from  the  surface  till  an  equality  of  depth  u  obu  ^^ 
and  then  the  squares  of  the  perpendicular  distances  w 
lighte  from  the  surface  give  the  ratio  of  their  }^^^^^^^ 
If  an  equality  between  the  inchnations  of  ^^^,  *"^*u^ 
rays  to  the  surface  cannot  be  obtained,  then,  *"J°.   i^iju 
shadows  are  of  the  same  depth,  the  intensities  of  }^^  « 
will  be  dii-eclly  proportional  to  the  squares  of  ihejr  pe  r^ 
dicular  distances  from  the  surface,  and  ^^^^'^^^^^ .^l\Li 
tionai  to  the  sines  of  the  indinaUons  of  the  inUrcepteu^ . 
to  the  surface.  ^^ 

The  last  two  methods  are  theoretically  P^Jf^Lc^i, 
applied  to  lighte  of  the  same  colour;  those  .*''**^'Vj/upoft 
though  independent  of  the  colour  of  the  ligh^  >***  ^ 
hypotheses  which,  if  not  untrue,  are  unestablisbea* 
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(For  fbrther  infonnatioti  tho  reader  may  cohsdU  Lam- 
bert's Photometria;  the  article  *  Light'  in  the  Encylopcedia 
MetrtfpnUttvia^  by  Sir  John  Herachel;  ThB  Edinburgh 
Philog.  JVaru.,  %.,  part  2 ;  The  TramacHom  qf  the  Royal 
Society,  1825;  and  Brewster**  Journal,  1825,  iL,  pp.  321 
and  339  ;  iii.,  p.  105:  and  1830,  iii^  new  aeries,  p.  284.) 

PHRAA'TBS.    [Paethia.] 

PHRAGMITES,  or  the  Reed,  is  a  plant  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  f  peciea  of  Arundo,  but  now  separated  from  that 
genus  on  account  of  its  lower  floret  being  male  while  the 
others  are  hermaphrodite^  and  its  rachis  being  fringed  with 
long  silky  hairs.  It  is  a  tall  plant  with  annual  stems  and  a 
perennial  root,  and  is  found  exclusively  in  places  overflowed 
even  during  summer.  In  such  situations  it  occurs  all 
through  Europe,  and  is  common  in  Siberia,  Japan,  North 
America,  and  even  New  Holland,  forming  thick  coverts, 
and  yielding  an  abundance  of  stout  durable  grass  of  great 
value  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  the  roofs  of  buildings. 
This  is  undoubtedly  tbe  ohragmiles  ifpajiUrtu)  of  the  Greeks 
A  aeeond  species  is  saia  to  groW  in  EgypU  and  a  third  in 
the  Isle  of  France ;  the  two  latter  species  are  however  little 
known. 

PHRAGMO'CERAS,  Broderip's  tmmn  for  a  genus  of 
caraerated  shells  found  hitherto  only  in  a  fosail  state. 

Generie  Character, — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  incurved  and  compressed,  more  or  less  conical ; 
aepta  entire  at  their  edges,  crossed  externally  1^  the  lines  of 
growth;  siphuncle  near  the  inner  margin;  aperture  con- 
tracted at  the  middle,  its  outer  extremity  produced  into  a 
subcylindrical  beak. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  Orthoeerae  by  being 
curved,  and  having  a  nearly  marginal  siphuncle ;  and  also 
from  all  the  species  of  that  genus  except  O.  piriforme,  by 
tbe  form  of  the  aperture,  which  further  distinguishes  it 
from  CifrtoceroM  of  Groldfoas,  the  aperture  of  which  is 
round. 

Three  speeiea,  P.  wreuaJtum^  P.  vmlricoewn  iOrthocera' 
titee  ventrieoeue  f  Bteininger),  and  P.  eampretsum,  from 
the  lower  Ludlow  rock,  are  figured  in  Murchison's  great 
work  on  Ifae  Silurian  System ;  where  another  species,  P. 
nauiileumt  is  also  figured  with  a  ?  as  to  the  genus. 

PHAANZA.    [Bysantinx  tliaroxiANs.] 

PHRAORTES.    [Mboia.] 

PHRASE,  in  Music,  a  suceessioti  of  sounds  either  in 
melody  or  hannonv,  expressing  an  unbroken  sense  more  or 
less  complete,  and  terminating  in  a  pause  irepQa)^  i.e.  a 
comparatively  long  note  or  a  rest :  thus  forming  a  cadence 
more  or  less  perfect 

Such  ia  Rousseau's  definition  of  a  term  concerning 
which  no  two  writers  are  agreed,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a 
better  eanttot  be  given  without  entering  much  more  at  large 
into  the  subject  than  the  nature  of  this  work  will  allow. 
Those  who  desire  further  information  on  a  matter  chiefly 
interesting  to  composers,  may  find  much  in  *  An  Essay  on 
Music,'  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones^  F.R.S.;  in  Riepel's  An- 
fangsgrundet  &e.  (Elements  of  Musical  Composition) ;  in 
KoUmann  On  Harmony — who  uses  the  word  Pniod  in- 
stead of  Phrase ;  and,  above  all,  in  Reicha'a  Traits  de  Me- 
lodie,  2nd  edit.,  Paris,  1832. 

PHRENOLOGY  (from  fphv^  mind«and  Uyo^i  disoourse) 
is,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  doctrine  of  the  spe* 
cial  faottltieeof  the  miad.  and  of  the  relations  between  their 
manifestations  and  the  body*  particularly  the  brain.  Without 
entering  upon  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  or  of 
the  number  or  nature  of  its  original  faculties^  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  result  of  aU  observation,  and  a  fact  on  which 
nearly  all  physiologists  are  agreed,  that  the  brain  is  the 
part  of  the  body  by  means  of  which  all  the  powers  or  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  manifested.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ci|de8  of  phrenology,  and  those  in  which  it  chiefly  differs 
fmm  other  psychological  systems  are,  that  the  manifestation 
of  each  of  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  depends  on  a 
piuticttltt'  paH  of  the  bratti,  and  that,  eteterif  paribue,  the 
degree  or  strength  io  tvhich  each  fkcultyis  manifested  in 
each  individual,  depends  on  the  size  of  its  appropriated  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  itb  organ. 

The  first  principle*  that  of  the  plurality  of  organs  in  the 
brain,  is  supported,  I,  by  the  analogy  of  the  other  compound 
organs  or  systems  in  the  body,  in  which  each  part  oas  its 
special  fiinction ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  digestive  system, 
in  which  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs  perform  each 
their  separate  shai'e  in  the  common  result  of  digestion  of  tbe 
food ;  8,  by  tbe  difcrent  degprees  in  which,  in  diiferent  indi- 


viduals, tbe  several  mental  functions  are  manifested.   Even 
in  the  earliest  period  of  childhood,  and  before  education  can 
be  imagined  to  have  exercised  any  influence  on  tbe  mind, 
children  exhibit  the  most  varied  dispositions— each  presents 
some  predominant  propensity,  or  evinces  a  singular  aptness 
in  some  study  or  pursuit ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  obser- 
vation that  every  one  has  his  peculiar  talent  or  propensity. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  could  be  toe  case, 
if  the  manifestation  of  each  faculty  depended  on  the  whole 
of  the  brain ;  diflerent  conditions  of  the  whole  mass  might 
affect  the  mind  generaUy,  depressing  or  exalting  all  its  func- 
tions in  an  equal  degree,  but  could  not  permit  one  faculty 
to  be  strongly  and  another  weakly  manifested.   3,  The  plu- 
rality of  organs  in  the  brain  is  supported  by  the  phenomena 
of  some  forms  of  mental  derangement.    It  ia  not  usual  for 
all  the  mental  faculties  In  an  insane  person  to  be  equally 
disordered ;  it  often  happens  that  the  strength  of  some  is 
increased,  while  that  of  others  is  diminished  ;  and  in  many 
cases  one  function  only  of  the  mind  is  deranged,  while  all 
the  rest  are  performed  in  a  natural  manner.    4,  The  samo 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Uie  several  mental  fa- 
culties are  developed  to  their  greatest  strength  at  different 
periods  of  life,  some  being  exercised  with  great  energy  in 
childhood,  others  only  in  adult  age ;  and  that  as  their  energy 
decreases  in  old  jB^e,  there  is  not  a  gradual  and  equal  dimi- 
nution of  power  in  all  of  them  at  once,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  diminution  in  one  or  more,  while  others  retain  their  full 
strength,  or  even  increase  in  power.    6,  The  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs  appears  to  be  inaicated  by  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  in  which  onlv  a  part  of  the  mental  fiiculties  are  at 
rest  or  asleep,  while  tne  others  are  awake,  and,  it  is  presumed, 
are  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  parts  of  the  brain 
appropriated  to  them.    6,  It  is  stated  that  the  examination 
of  the  brains  of  individualsi  each  remarkable  for  some 
peculiar  propensity  or  talent,  has  demonstrated  a  constant 
correspondence  In  the  development  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  brain ;  and  that  thus  the  results  of  the  observations  upon 
which  phrenology  was  firat  founded  by  0r.  Gall,  exactly 
coincide  with  and  confirm  the  arguments  by  which  its 
truths  may,  d  priori,  be  made  to  seem  probable.    Lastly, 
pain  has  sometimes  been  felt  in  an  o^an  when  the  faculty 
with  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  connected  has  been  greatly 
excited ;  and  when  a  faculty  has  been  morbidly  manifested 
during  life,  disease  has   sometimes  been   found  to  have 
affected  the  corresponding  part  of  the  brain. 

The  preceding  arguments  for  the  exintence,  in  the  general 
mass  of  the  brain,  of  several  organs  or  instruments  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  different  powen  of  the  mind,  form  also 
the  basis  of  the  rules  by  which  those  powers  which  may  be 
called  primitive,  or  original,  are  determtned.  Every  power 
of  the  mind  is  regarded  by  phrenologists  as  a  primitive 
faculty,  and  is  considered  to  be  manifested  through  the 
medium  of  a  separate  organ,  which,  1,  exists  in  ohe  kind  of 
animal  and  not  in  another ;  2,  which  varies  in  the  sexes  of 
the  same  species ;  3,  which  is  not  proportionate  tp  the  other 
faculties  of  the  same  individu^ ;  4,  which  doea  not  mani- 
fest itself  simultaneously  with  the  other  fatuities,  that  is, 
which  appeara  or  disappeara  earlier  or  later  than  they; 
5,  which  may  act  or  repose  singly ;  6,  which  individually  is 
propagated  in  a  distinct  manner  from  parents  to  children  ; 
ana  7,  which  singly  may  preserve  its  proper  state  of  health 
or  be  affected  by  disease. 

In  accordance  with  these  rules  Gall  enumerated  nearly 
thirty  primitive  mental  faculties,  which  ark  admitted,  with 
more  or  less  of  modification,  by  all  the  phrenologists  of  the 

E resent  day ;  and  their  number  has  been  augmented  by  Spurz- 
eim  to  thirty-five,  'these  faoUlties  Spurzoeim  diviaed  inta 
moral,  or  affective,  and  intellectual.  The  affective  faculties 
or  feelings  he  again  divided  into  pr6peiuitie$t  including  all 
those  which  produce  only  desires  or  inclinations,  and  genH- 
ments,  including  such  as  not  only  produce  a  desire  to  act, 
but  are  combined  with  some  other  emotion  or  affection 
which  is  not  mere  propensity.  The  intellectual  faculties 
also  he  divided  into  the  perceptive  and  the  reflective.  The 
subjoined  figures  and  the  references  to  them  will  at  once 
indicate  this  division  of  the  mental  fkcuUies,  and  tfab  situa- 
tions on  the  exterior  of  the  head  which  are  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  portions  of  the  brain  belonging  to  eacf^ 
according  to  thb  system  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  We  liave  aUp 
added  the  figures  by  which  the  several  organs  were  marked 
by  Mr.  Combe,  in  the  two  first  editions  of  his  '  System  of 
t'hrenology ;'   in  the  later  editions  he  has  followed  thft 
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CoAbt. 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
9. 
8. 

7. 

10. 

11. 

IS. 
18. 
14. 

18. 

17- 

15. 

16. 


Spiinp        Atracnrt. 

Spnn- 

belm.      I.  PropentitiM. 

Combe. 

heim. 

1.    AmatlveueM. 

19. 

29. 

2.    PliiloprogenitiTeDen. 

ao. 

83. 

9.    InhabitireDen. 

21. 

24. 

4.    Adhvtirenew. 

se. 

25. 

5.    ComlwUreDeu. 

6.    DcatrucliTeneM. 

23. 

26. 

7.    S«ereiWenetg. 

S4. 

27. 

8.    .Acqiusltiv«ae*«. 

27. 

28. 

9.    CoDsinictiveoeM. 

25, 

89. 

n.  Sentiments. 

ao. 

10.    SelfEtteem. 

86. 

31. 

11.    hme  of  Apprabction. 

S8. 

». 

iZ>    CautioutneM. 

S9. 

33. 

13.    Beneroleaoe. 

14w    Veneratioa. 

80. 

84. 

16.    Vlnnoew. 

81. 

8ft. 

16.    Ooiiadeiitioafa«w. 

17.  Hop*. 

18.  VarvoUousnaM. 

19.    IdnmUly. 

80.    Mirihftiln«M  or  Gey- 

ncM  (Wit). 

SI.    ItaiUMoa.^ 

IHTXI.LKCTT7AL. 

I.  Pereeptite. 
IndiTiduallty. 
CoBflgiiration. 
SiM. 

Weight  and    Reskt 

eace. 
Colour. 
Loeality. 
Calculatioo. 
Order. 

BTentonliCy. 
Time. 
Melody. 

II.  Bfflectipe. 
OompArUon. 
CaiMlity. 


1.  Aniativeneflfl  is  the  mental  faculty  which  produces  ibe 
propensity  to  physical  love,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  Dr.  Gallt 
the  instinct  of  propagation.*  Its  org;an  is  the  cerebeUum, 
and  its  energy  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  space  on  each 
side  of  the  head  between  the  mastoid  process,  immeditfiely 
behin'd  the  ear  and  the  spine  of  the  occipital  bone. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness  is  the  faculty  which  produces  the 
feeling  of  love  towards  offspring.  The  evidence  by  which 
this  is  admitted  as  a  fundamental  (acuity  of  the  mind  mar 
afford  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  seven  rul^ 
already  given  for  determining  them.  There  are  many  ani- 
mals which  take  no  care  of  their  progeny,  as  reptiles,  and 
fish,'  and,  among  birds,  the  cuckoo.  In  many  species  of 
animals  the  females  alone  take  care  of  their  offspring,  as 
among  cats,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  and  in  general,  even  when 
both  parents  protect  their  young,  the  attachment  of  the 
mother  is  the  stronger.  The  love  of  offspring  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  other  mental  faculties,  but  is  shared  alike  by 
men  and  brutes,  and  among  the  former  is  often  felt  as 
intensely  by  the  most  degraded  as  by  the  most  exalted  ofiiie 
species.  The  love  of  offspring  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  completely  suppressed.  Cases  of  insanity  have  nut 
unfrequently  occurrea  in  which  parental  love  was  lost  or 
greatly  diminished ;  while  others  are  recorded  in  which  the 
love  of  offspring  has  been  almost  the  only  feeling  which  re- 
mained unimpaired.  The  seat  of  this  orean  is  directly 
above  the  middle  of  that  of  amativoness ;  and  the  energy  of 
the  faculty  is  indicated  by  the  general  proti  berance  of  the 
occipital  bone.  Though  placed  in  tlie  middle  of  the  head, 
this  organ  is  of  course,  like  all  the  others,  double,  and  ex- 
tends to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the  median  line. 

3.  Inlialntiveness.'^The  existence  of  this,  the  propensily 
to  inhabit  particular  regions  or  countries,  which  produces 
the  love  of  home,  and  which  determines  in  each  species 
the  dwelling  and  mode  of  life  which  is  best  adapted  to 
it,  is  regarded  as  doubtful.  Dr.  Gall  nlaced  in  this 
situation  the  organ  of  pride  iu  nuan,  ana  that  of  the 
instinct  in  animals  which  prompts  them  to  seek  and  in- 
habit the  heights  of  mountains  or  to  fly  high  in  the  air. 
believing  that  ikculties  which  are  merely  physical  in  bruta 
may  become  moral  in  man,  and  that  there  is  an  aoalojry 
between  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  the  pursuit  of  moral 
and  those  which  excite  the  desire  of  physical  elevation.  Mr. 
Combe  and  many  of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  phrenology 
name  this  the  organ  of  concentrativeness.  believing  that  tr 
corresponds  to  the  faculty  of  maintaining  two  or  morepoven 
in  simultaneous  and  combined  activity,  so  that  they  may 
be  directed  towards  one  object,  a  faculty  disposing  to  sedeJo- 
tary  pursuits,  and  a  close  and  steady  attention,  especially  by 
meditation,  to  a  given  object.  At  present  it  is  agreed  ihi| 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  the  complete  establishment 
of  either  of  these  opinions.  . 

4.  Adhesiveness  is  the  propensity  to  attachment  or  friend- 
ship, by  which  individuals  of  the  same  or  different  kinds  are 
induced  to  associate  together,  and  which  causes  men  to  w 
attached  to  the  various  objects  amongst  which  they  ai« 
placed.  Its  objects  are  disinterested  friendship,  mnrns^' 
society,  and  attachment  in  general.  The  organ  of  tu^ 
faculty  is  believed  to  be  situated  at  No.  4,  immediately 
above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  philoprogenitiTf 
Dess. 

5.  Combativeness  is  the  natural  disposition  which  loen 
and  animals  feel  in  various  degrees  to  quarrel  or  fight.  ^^^ 
order  to  discover  its  organ,  Dr.  Gall  is  said  to  have  been  m 
the  habit  of  calling  together  boys  from  the  streets  to  endea- 
vour to  make  them  fight.  There  were  of  course  somewDo 
were  fond  of  it,  and  others  who  were  peaceable  and  timia- 
in  the  former  the  part  of  the  head  marked  5  was  promineni , 
in  the  latter  it  was  flattened  or  depressed.  The  saine  011- 
ference  is  said  to  exist  in  the  formation  of  this  part,  m  0^ 
respondence  with  the  strength  of  this  disposition  m  ^0^ 

•  It  may  be  neeemir  to  meniioli  that  tlie  dtief  nodlAeetioBS  iD(Todacf| 

into  the  •yeteia  of  Gall  oy  Spunheim  (whoee  arrangvmeot  is  here  *^^^. 

beinx  received  by  the  xreat  majority  of  phrenologiete  in  this  cooDtry  i  «ni 

preeeed  In  the  differences  of  their  terms.   Call  deetgnaled  the  oilpuis  *e»r»^ 

to  the  actions  to  wliich  he  belleTed  their  predominance  led;  Bpunheus  scio 

the  nature  of  the  faculties.     Thus  that  which  Gall  called  the  o[J»o  ^ 

r,  Sponhelm  named  the  organ  ofdeelrttctiveness,  o^*'*'*^!  ^'Mrv^ 

in  whom  this  organ  waa  BreaUy  developed  had  committed  biuot';  /^ 


ing  to  tho  nature 

murder, 

many 


many  others,  though  haviuf  a  propensity  to  destrneUon.  had  i^^r^l , '..mid 
human  life  nor  felt  any  inclination  to  it.  So  also  Gall's  organ  of  iheft  »  "*  V 
by  Bpnraheim  the  ornn  of  Acquidtiveneas.afkcntty  wblsh  gv^w  ?^r^ 
lo  acquire  without  reference  to  the  means,  which,  in  a  mao  with  laiveiy  ^^^  J|,]j 
conscientiousness,  would  be  honest,  but  iu  one  without  the  latter  »*^'-y-j^ 

It  will  be  Bcen  that  in  Spuiaheta  •  noa^SI 


ne  tUeR or  fkaud or  some  Ktno.  it wtu  no eeen  inai m opunamK»m^-^ 
ture  the  sphere  of  activity  of  each  Cscnlty,  as  he  terms  it,  b  mnob  wan  a»*-" 
than  in  Gairs.    IJBee  ftatther,  Gaxx  ;  SrvuBEXit.] 
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sereral  species  of  animals,  and  remarkably  in  the  different 
Ttheties  of  do^. 

6.  Destructiveness,  or  tbe  propensity  to  destroy,  is  the 
feeling  which  is  gratified  by  any  kind  or  mode  of  destruc- 
tion. Spurzheim  ascribed  to  it  the  tendency  to  all  kinds  of 
destruction,  whatever  were  their  objects,  or  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  effected.  Thus  defined,  the  propensity  to 
murder  is  but  one  of  the  directions  which  the  disposition  for 
destruction  may  take,  and  one  from  which  in  a  conscientious 
and  benevolent  man  it  would  always  be  diverted.  In  such 
a  man  this  propensity  will  be  exercised  for  an  innocent  or 
even  a  useful  end*  as  the  procuring  of  food  by  tbe  slaughter 
of  animals,  && ;  in  another,  in  whom  its  inflnenee  is  less  coun- 
terbalaneed,  there  will  exist  an  indifference  to  the  suffering 
and  calamities  of  others,  or  even  a  positive  pleasure  in 
beholding  or  contemplating  them ;  in  a  third,  in  whom  it  is 
unrestrained,  it  may  break  out  in  acts  of  violence  and  love 
of  blood-shedding  in  every  form.  In  the  diseased  condition 
of  its  organ  this  propensity  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the 
irresistible  desire  for  the  destruction  of  life,  of  which  so 
many  lamentable  examples  are  known,  and  which  is  com- 
monly called  homicidal  monomania.  The  seat  of  the  organ 
of  destruettveness  is  on  each  side  of  the  head  immediately 
above  the  ear,  at  No.  6 ;  and  its  various  degrees  of  develop- 
ment may  be  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  width  at  this  part 
of  the  heads  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals. 

7.  Secretiveness  is  the  propensity  to  act  in  a  clandestine 
manner ;  to  conceal  emotion,  and  to  be  secret  in  thoughts, 
words,  things,  and  projects.  Its  moet  frequent  bad  results 
are  cunning  and  hypocrisy;  and  the  most  usual  direction 
which  it  takes  for  good  ends  is  prudence.  The  or  j;an  of  this 
propensity  is  immediately  above  that  of  destructiveness,  at 
No.  7.  (In  the  casts  made  in  accordance  with  the  enumem- 
tion  of  tbe  fiieulties  employed  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  bis  '  System  of  Phrenology,  this  organ  is  marked  9.) 

8.  Acquisitiveness  is  the  propensity  to  acquire.  Its  organ 
being  found  very  large  in  notorious  thieves,  Dr.  Gall  con- 
ceived that  there  was  a  natural  disposition  to  theft.  Dr. 
Spurxbeim,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  limitation  as  to 
the  purpose  or  mode  of  acquisition,  which  he  believes  to  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  several 
other  fteulties  are  developed.  Variously  modified,  the 
propensity  leads  in  some  to  the  prudent  accumulation  of 
property  by  honest  means ;  in  others,  to  avaricious  and  pur- 
poseless money-making  by  any  method ;  in  others,  to  theft 
or  fraud.  The  seat  of  its  organ  is  at  the  back  part  of  the 
temples. 

9.  Constructiveness  is  the  faculty  which  leads  to  con- 
struction of  all  kinds:  guided  by  it  birds  build  their  nests, 
rabbits  burrow,  beavers  make  their  huts;  and  men  are 
directed  by  it  to  manufactures,  the  practice  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  fine  arts,  building,  and  various  manual 
operations.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
temple*  at  9. 

1 0.  Self-esteem  is  the  sentiment  which  gives  an  individual 
a  high  opinion  of  himself,  which  in  excess  produces  pride 
and  arroffance,  and  when  moderate  and  modified  by  other 
superior  mcnlties  imparts  dignity  to  the  mind,  and  renders 
It  hostile  to  everything  that  is  mean  or  degi^ing.  In  a 
state  of  derangement  the  morbid  excitement  of  this  faculty 
leads  the  insaue  to  imagine  themselves  exalted  to  thrones 
or  to  divinity.  The  seat  of  its  organ  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
upper  and  bock  prt  of  the  head  (10),  directly  above  inha- 
bttiveness  (3),  with  which  Dr.  Gall  (as  already  mentioned) 
confounded  it 

1  f .  Love  of  Approbation,  according  to  Dr.  Spurtheim.is 
the  sentiment  which  makes  us  regard  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  us,  and  induces  the  question — What  will  the  world 
or  the  people  say?  It  is  fond  of  approbation  in  general, 
without  attending  to  the  manner  of  acquiring  it ;  and  may 
therefore  be  directed  to  objects  of  the  highest  importance, 
as  well  as  to  such  as  are  of  no  moment,  or  are  even  hurtful. 
Ambition  is  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  its  agency,  if 
the  subject  aspired  to  be  of  great  importance ;  vanity,  if 
claim  be  laid  to  distinction  on  the  score  of  trifles.  The 
organ  is  seated  on  each  side  of  self-esteem ;  when  much 
developed  it  generally  elongates  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  head,  but  is  sometimes  spread  out  laterally  so  as  to 
^den  rather  than  lengthen  it 

12.  Cautiousness  is  the  disposition  of  the  mind  which 
leads  a  man  or  an  animal  to  take  precautions  in  whatever 
be  has  to  do ;  'it  doubts,  says  but,  and  continually  exclaims 
take  care*  (Spurzheim),    When  too  active  it  causes  irreso- 


lution, anxiety,  and  melancholy.  Its  organ  is  situated  on 
the  upper  lateral  and  posterior  part  of  the  head,  between 
destructiveness  and  self-esteem. 

13.  Benevolence  is  the  disposition  of  the  mind  from 
which  result  compassion,  kindness,  philanthropy,  mildness, 
charity,  and  various  other  amiable  social  virtues.  Its  ex* 
istence  as  a  fundamental  power  of  the  mind  is  considered 
to  be  proved  by  the  rules  above  mentioned,  and  by  which,  it 
may  be  ag^ain  observed,  the  existence  of  all  the  preceding 
and  following  faculties  is  determined ;  tbe  seat  of  its  organ 
is  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  forehead,  just  where 
the  hair  begins  to  grow. 

14.  Veneration.  Tbe  organ  of  this  faculty  was  called  by 
Dr.  Gall  the  organ  of  religion,  and  he  believed  that  the  dis- 
position to  the  worship  of  God  was  directly  proportionate  to 
its  development  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  here  again  extended 
the  scope  of  the  faculty,  by  making  it  the  cause  of  veneration 
or  respect  in  general,  whether  directed  to  divine  or  human 
beings,  or  to  inanimate  objects.  When  the  organ  of  this 
sentiment  is  much  developed,  the  head  is  remarkably  ele- 
vated, and  it  was  by  observing  (as  Lavater  had  before  ^one) 
this  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  very  pious  per- 
sons, that  the  position  of  the  organ  on  the  front  part  of  the 
top  of  the  middle  of  tbe  head  was  determined. 

15.  Firmness  is  the  faculty  which  gives  constancy  and 
perseverance  to  the  other  powers,  and  contributes  to  main- 
tain their  activity.  In  its  various  combinations  with  other 
foculties  the  results  to  which  it  leads  differ  considerably; 
with  much  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation  it  produces 
an  obstinate  persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  rank ; 
with  benevolence  it  excites  the  most  active  and  persevering 
philanthropy;  with  destructiveness  and  acquisitiveness  it 
may  excite  to  daring  acts  of  murder  and  rapine.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  faculty  is  little  developed,  it  leaves 
men  inconstant,  and  makes  them  the  mere  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances. Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  very  top  of  the  head, 
at  15. 

16.  Conscientiousness  is  the  fundamental  and  innate 
sentiment  which  disposes  mankind  to  look  and  to  wish  for 
justice.  The  existence  of  this  feeling  in  a  high  degree  is  one 
of  the  chief  constituents  of  a  noble  mind,  and  the  strongest 
foundation  of  morality ;  its  deficiency  leaves  men  with  littlo 
restraint  to  prevent  them  from  following  the  impulses  of  all 
their  worse  propensities,  and  from  striving  to  attain  their 
ends  by  the  most  unworthy  means.  The  situation  of  the 
organ  of  conscientiousness  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
on  each  side  of  that  of  firmness. 

17.  Hope  is  the  sentiment  which  induces  men  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  whatever  their  other  faculties  desire ;  it 
is  not  mere  desure,  for  that  may  continue  without  any  hope 
of  being  ever  gratified.  The  different  degrees  in  which  it  is 
developed  will  lead  one  person  to  be  continually  building, 
as  it  is  said,  castles  in  tbe  air,  and  another  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess even  in  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  this  sentiment 
also  which  inspires  the  hope  of  a  future  state  and  of  im- 
mortality. Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of 
veneration. 

18.  Marvellousness  is  the  sentiment  which  is  principally 
manifested  by  a  belief  in  miraculous  and  supernatural  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  leads  men  to  be  amused  with  every- 
thing that  can  excite  their  surprise  and  wonder.  Its  organ 
is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  that  of  hope. 

19.  Ideality.  Dr.  Gall  regarded  the  organ  of  this  faculty 
as  the  organ  of  poetry,  finding  it  much  developed  in  all  the 
great  poets  of  antient  and  modern  times.  But  it  is  also  large 
in  some,  who  though  they  may  be  fond  of  poetical  concep- 
tions, are  not  poets  themselves.  Dr.  Spurzheim  therefore 
believes  that  the  essential  nature  of  this  sentiment  is  to  im- 
press a  peculiar  character  called  poetical  or  ideal,  and  to 
vivify  the  other  faculties ;  to  give  a  sense  and  love  of  beauty ; 
to  produce  sublimity  of  conception,  and  excite  warmth  of 
imagination  and  expression.  The  organ  of  this  sentiment 
is  placed  by  the  side  of  marvellousness,  and  the  two  fre- 
quently aet  together. 

20.  Mirthfulness  or  Wit.  Spurzheim  regards  this  faculty 
as  affective,  not  as  intellectual,  in  which  view  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Gall,  and  by  the  principal  phrenologists  of  the 
Edinburgh  school.  He  describes  it  as  a  sentiment  which 
disposes  men  to  view  everything  in  a  gay  or  joyful  manner, 
and  which,  according  to  its  various  applications  in  different 
circumstances,  and  its  modifications  by  being  variously  com- 
bined with  other  faculties,  produces  wit,  good  humour,  cari- 
cature, mockery,  ironyi  sarcasms,  epigrams,  and  satires.  Its 
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OTfrah  id  situated  in  the  upper  and  Iktenil  part  of  tbe  fore- 
head, and  in  the  earlier  Edinburgh  casts  M  tnarked  38. 

21.  Imitation.  Those  who  have  this  faculty  highly  de- 
veloped are  fond  of  acting  and  of  imitating  the  gestures, 
yoiees,  raannera,  and  iti  general  all  the  manifettationa  of 
roan  and  animaU.  It  is  generally  more  active  in  children 
than  in  adults :  the  former  alwavs  learn  a  great  deal  by 
imitation;  of  the  latter  sotne  only  employ  it  much,  and 
these  are  usually  marked  by  the  gestures  with  which  they 
speak,  imitating  the  habits  and  manners  of  whatever  forma 
tne  subject  of  their  conversation.  Its  orpan  is  situated  at 
the  front  of  the  head,  and  on  each  side  of  benevolence. 

22.  Individuality  is  in  Spurzhetm*s  arrangement  the  first 
of  those  intellectual  faculties  which  perceive  the  existence 
of  external  objects  and  their  physical  qualities.  It  is  the 
fticulty  which  recognises  the  existence  of  individual 
beings.  It  is  this  also  which  in  excess  induces  men 
to  personify  everything  of  which  they  speak,  whether  mere 
(qualities  or  abstract  ideas,  or  even  phenomena,  such  as  mo- 
tion, life,  the  passions,  &e.  Its  organ  is  situated  behind 
the  root  of  the  nose,  and  its  greater  develoomeni  enlarges 
the  forehead  between  the  eyebrows. 

23.  Configuration  is  the  power  which  takes  oognixanoe  of 
forms  and  figures  generally.  One  of  its  peculiar  ap- 
plications, and  that  by  which  its  organ  was  first  discovered 
by  Dr.  Crall,  is  observed  in  the  power  which  some  individuals 
possess  of  remembering  the  forms  and  features  of  diffbrent 
persons ;  another  is  shown  in  the  love  of  portraits,  or  in  tbe 
ability  to  take  the  likenesses  of  persons  and  things.  Its  or- 
gan is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  when 
large  it  pushes  the  eyeball  outwards  and  downwards,  giving 
the  person  in  whom  it  is  thus  developed  a  somewhat  squint- 
ing appearance,  and  making  his  eyes  appear  unusually  wide 
apart. 

24.  Sixe.  This  is  the  faculty  which  measures  the  size  of 
bodies  as  distinguished  firom  their  form,  which  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  preceding  power.  Its  organ  is  placed  at  the 
inner  comer  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow. 

25.  Weight.  It  is  believed  that  the  mind  estimates  the 
weight  aud  resistance  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  qualities 
of  bodies,  not  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  but  by  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal operation,  which  must  require  a  special  organ.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  conjectures  that  its  situation  is  behind  the  orbit, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  configuration  and  size. 

26.  Colouring.  There  appears  tb  be  a  peculiar  focnlty  for 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  colour.  For  though 
few  are  incapable  of  perceiving  the  differences  of  colour  in 
the  objects  around  them,  yet  all  have  not  the  same  power  in 
this  respect,  nor  have  all  the  same  flsusility  in  recollecting  or 
judging  of  their  relations.  Many  artists  who  draw  well  can- 
not colour ;  others  are  good  oolourists,  but  cannot  imitate  or 
design  forms.  The  organ  of  this  power,  which  must  firom 
these  and  other  similar  circumstances  be  regarded  as  an 
original  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
areh  of  the  eve-brow. 

27.  LooaUty.  This  is  the  foculty  by  which  we  appreciate 
and  remember  the  places  occupied  by  objects  around  us ; 
the  mental  power  which  makes  the  traveller,  geographer, 
and  landscape-painter;  which  recollects  localities*  and  givea 
notions  of  perspective.  It  is  remarkably  shown  in  tbe  power 
which  many  animals  exhibit  in  tracing  their  way  through 
great  distances  in  migration,  or  in  returning  to  their  homes; 
and  it  gives  men  the  propensity  to  travel,  whioh  many  have 
80  remarkably  exhibited.  Its  organ  is  placed  above  and  on 
eaeh  side  of  ibe  root  of  the  nose. 

28.  Calculation  might  be  called  the  faculty  of  arithmetio ; 
whatever  concerns  number  or  calculation  belong  to  it,  and 
lienoe  Mr.  Combe  and  many  others  speak  of  its  organ  as 
that  of  number.  In  those  in  whom  tiie  power  of  calculating 
is  much  developed,  the  external  angle  of  the  eye-brow  is 
either  much  pressed  downwards  or  elevated;  the  organ 
of  this  faculty  being  situated  beneath  that  part  of  the 
brow. 

29.  Order.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  faculty  which 
Kites  a  disposition  to  arrange  and  put  things  in  order ;  as 
for  example,  in  a  library  to  place  books  according  to  their 
sixe  and  form,  in  a  collection  of  natural  history  to  make 
each  object  occupy  its  right  situation  according  to  its  con- 
figuralioii  or  colour  or  size.  Cleanliness  also  aeems  to  de- 
pend on  it,  and  it  produces  the  pleasure  of  seeing  things 
complete.  Its  organ  is  situated  between  those  of  colouring 
fnd  calculation. 

30.  Erentuaiity.    Individuals  who  have  this  oigaii  laige> 


are  attetitive  to  all  that  happens  around  them,  to  pbsiw 
mena,  to  events,  to  farts;  they  are  fund  of  history  ind  of 
anecdotes ;  are  inquisitive,  aud  desire  infonuaiion  od  every 
branch  of  natural  knowledge.  Individuality  takes  cupu- 
zanoe  of  things  which  are,  the  names  of  whieb  are  nouni; 
and  eventuality,  of  things  which  happen,  the  names  of 
which  are  verbs.  The  organ  is  situated  in  the  nidilie  of 
the  forehead,  and  those  in  whom  it  is  much  developed  htret 
peculiar  prominence  of  this  part  of  the  skull. 

3 1 .  Time.  The  faculty  of  time  conceives  the  duratioo  «f 
phenomena,  their  simultaneousnessor  succession.  luoigio 
is  situated  above  the  middle  of  the  eye-brow. 

32.  Melody  or  Tune.  The  organ  of  tune  bean  tbe  mat 
relation  to  the  ears  as  that  of  colour  does  to  the  eyes.  Tbe 
ear  is  the  instrument  by  which  sounds  are  heard,  but  ii 
has  no  recollection  of  them,  and  does  not  judge  of  tbeirn- 
lations ;  these  are  the  offices  of  a  peculiar  and  oiiginii 
mental  power,  whose  organ  is  above  the  outer  part  of  ^ 
eye-brow,  so  that  when  much  developed,  it  enlargntiit 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  forOhead. 

33.  Language.  This  is  the  faoolty  which  makes  oiiO' 
quainted  with  arbitrary  signs,  whioh  remembers  th6iB,jttdgci 
of  their  relations,  and  p^ives  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  til 
exereisea  connected  with  words.  Its  organ  was  the  fiia 
that  Dr.  Qall  discovered :  in  his  youth  he  observed  ibil 
while  he  had  great  difficulty  in  committing  his  lossons  to  ise- 
mory,  there  were  many  boys  who  could  easily  learn  by  hetit 
even  things  which  they  did  not  understand  so  well  u  be 
did.  He  noticed  that  all  these  hoys  were  *  buH-eycd,'  that 
is,  had  a  peculiar  prominence  of  the  eye-hall,  which  Mracd 
to  project  froth  its  socket  Subseouent  observation  oDsbled 
him  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  me  organ  of  verbal  knov- 
ledge  is  situated  at  the  very  back  part  of  tbe  orbit,  vhieii 
is,  with  the  eye,  pushed  forward  by  it  when  it  is  much  de- 
veloped. 

34.  Comparison  is  the  reflective  faculty  which  eomp«M 
the  sensations  and  ideas  excited  by  all  the  other  faculties. 
and  points  out  their  difference,  analogy,  similitude,  or  iden- 
tity. It  induces  men  to  argue  from  analogy,  to  draw  illtf- 
trations  of  their  subjects  from  things  well  known,  to  ipMl 
by  parables,  and  explain  by  examples  and  similes,  It  M 
to  the  invention  and'  employment  of  figurative  Uoguf^c 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  its  national  develDpiD(i|t, 
the  language  of  each  country  will  be  full  of  or  deficieot '" 
figures  and  metaphors.  Its  organ  is  situated  in  tbe  middla 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead. 

35.  Causality.  The  reflective  faculty  which  engafletoMi 
in  the  study  of  the  causes  and  origins  of  things,  aod  vhich 
guides  to  the  employment  of  processes  of  induction,  ii  (b» 
named.  The  faculty  of  individuality  makes  us  acquiinted 
with  objects ;  eventuality,  witli  facts ;  comparison,  «itb  ibe 
analogy,  identity,  difference,  and  other  relations  of  tbingi: 
and  causality  leads  us  to  search  for  their  causes :  togetbe^ 
these  faculties,  when  fully  developed,  constitute  tbe  truif 
philosophic  mind.  The  organ  of  causality  is  at  tbe  uypet 
part  of  the  forehead,  on  each  side  of  comparison,  and  i^ 
coincident  development  gives  the  peculiar  fulloeis  of  iw 
front  of  the  head,  which  is  universally  regarded  as  the  u^ 
of  a  powerful  reasoning  intellect. 

Having  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  principle*^^ 
phrenology,  as  stated  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Spurzheim* tQ<^ 
adopted  by  most  of  the  present  advocates  of  the  systen.  |t 
will  probably  be  desirable  to  consider  how  far  it  is  vhstii 
'  professes  to  be,  a  system  of  philosophy  of  tbe  buonn 
mind,  founded  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain.*  (Combe. 
Suttem  qfPhrmolof^,  p.  1.)  Neglecting  for  the  F^JJ 
all  metaphysical  views  of  the  sul^ect,  and  regarding  toe 
theory  of  the  existence  ,of  some  such  primary  faculties  o' 
the  mind  as  are  assumed  in  phrenology,  and  of  the  depeod- 
enoe  of  each  upon  a  separate  portion  of  the  brain,  ai  one 
deserving  of  being  tested  by  observation,  we  will  exaoun' 
only  how  far  the  doctrine,  as  it  now  stands,  is  supported  by 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  whether  it  is  cai>ibJe 
of  being  established  by  the  evidence  of  craniologicsl  in^«^ 
tigation. 

Many  of  the  objections  commonly  made  against  pbreo^ 
logy  are  undoubtedly  of  Utile  weight:  such  for  example  are 
the  statements  that  in  consequence  of  the  irregularities  oi 
thickness  in  the  coverihgs  of  the  brain,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  form  by  examination  of  the  exterior.  Tbis 
objection  only  shows  that  there  are  sources  of  fallacy^i^!^ 
practice  of  craniology,  a  fact  which  no  phrenologist  aeme*» 
But  on  the  greater  part  of  the  head,  the  differe&M*  o^  ^^' 
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DOM  of  th«  eoveriogt  of  the  brain  are  nol  such  m  would 
lead  into  error;  the  majority  of  them  are  nearly  constant  in 
their  amount,  and  are  easily  recognised  by  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  anatomv  of  the  ttkuU.  and  tbe  rest  are 
not  sutlicient  to  give  that  degree  of  elevation  or  depression 
In  any  part  of  the  exterior  of  tbe  head  which  would  be 
tegaraed  as  indicative  of  excessive  or  deficient  developnaent 
of  any  organ.  No  one  accustomed  to  post  mortem  exami- 
nation  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  form  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  exterior  of  tbe  bead  corresponds  as  nearly  with 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  as  is  necessary  for  craniolo- 
gical  purposes.  The  parts  in  which  the  correspondence  is 
often  inexact  are  those  over  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  eye-brows.  The  thickness  of  the  superciliary  ridge  of 
tbe  frontal  bone  is  variable,  and  would  certainly  in  some 
C4ses  make  a  moderately  developed  organ  appear  large ; 
and  still  more  the  sise  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (the  cavities 
between  the  two  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  immediately 
above  and  by  tbe  sides  of  the  root  of  the  nose)  must 
always  be  a  source  of  ikllacy  in  determining  tbe  site  of  that 
part  of  the  adult  brain  in  which  the  organs  of  form»  indivi- 
duality, sise,  and  weight,  and  part  of  tluit  of  locality  aresup- 
poaed  to  he  {daced.  The  estimate  of  the  supposed  organ  of 
language  also,  which  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  of  tbe 
eye,  must  be  liable  to  error  from  the  varying  quantity  of 
the  contents  of  the  orbit.  From  these  several  circum- 
atancea  however  tbe  utmost  objection  that  can  be  raised  is, 
tlMl  there  must  in  general  be  some  difficulty  in  determining 
tbe  size  of  these  few  parts  of  tbe  brain.  In  consequence  of 
dissase  also  the  whole  or  parts  of  ibm  brain  may  diminish  in 
size  without  being  accompanied  by  any  corresponding 
change  in  the  external  form  of  the  skull.*  But  as  a 
general  rule  the  subjeets  of  disease  are  excluded  in  phre- 
nological observations.  Tbe  objection  that  parts  of  the 
brain  have  been  destroyed  without  affecting  any  of  the 
facuUiea  of  the  mipd  is  also  of  little  weight,  unless  it  be  first 
proved  that  the  organs  are  not  double.  The  cases  of  this 
kind  recorded  before  the  promulgation  of  phrenology  can- 
not fairlv  be  deduced  as  evidence,  because  the  statements 
-which  they  contain  relative  to  the  preservation  of  the 
mental  fiumlties  after  injuries  of  the  braint  regard  only  the 

fenenl  powers  of  sensation,  volition,  memory,  imagination. 
:c^  and  not  the  primary  faculties  of  phrenologistSi  some  of 
which  might  have  been  deficient  without  their  loss  being 
observed.  The  observations  that  have  been  made  since,  it 
■uist  be  confessed,  are  not  of  more  weight  against  phreno- 
logy, thsn  those  of  the  loss  of  peculiar  faculties  (especially 
those  of  language  and  amativeness  )  by  injury  and  disease 
of  the  brain  are  in  its  favour.  Experimental  mutilations 
of  the  brains  of  animals  must  be  regarded  as  affording  still 
less  conclusive  evidence ;  when  a  part  of  the  brain  is  thus 
removed,  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  its  mass 
is  altered  by  the  removal  of  tbe  pressure  of  the  skull,  expo- 
sure to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  interference  with 
tbe  circulation  of  its  blood,  &o.  It  is  impossible  that  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  upon  any  part  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
should  be  drawn  from  experiments  of  this  kind ;  and  the 
whole  of  tbe  arguments  deduced  from  them  by  Rudolpbi, 
Magendicand  others,  may  therefore  be  neglected. 

Fully  admitting  tbe  insufficiency  of  these,  as  of  some 
other  minor  objections  to  phrenology,  we  come  to  the  consi- 
deration of  some  which  must  be  regarded  as  more  important. 
If  phrenology  were  true,  it  might  be  expected  that  its  ap- 
plicatiuna  would  extend  through  the  whole  animal  kins- 
dom,  and  that  according  to  the  degree  in  which  eacn 
mental  faculty  ia  develop<Ml  in  each  animal,  we  should  find 
a  corresponding  portion  of  its  brain  large  or  small  when 
compared  with  that  of  man.  Yet  this  is  so  far  from  bein^ 
the  cat^e*  that  phrenologists  are  compelled  to  rest  their 
opinions  almost  exclusively  on  evidence  derived  from  tbe 
comparison  of  tbe  brains  of  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  and  to  suppose  that  though  many  faculties  are  the 

•  It  is  commonly  slated  io  phrenolagieal  works  that  as  tbe  braio  (Hmioishes 
ia  sis«  th«  ^ateraal  table  of  the  skull  grows  iuwards,  increasing  the  thickness  of 
tb«  skull.  The  vritnr  is  coaTiww*!  horn  numerons  observaliobs  that  the  space 
left  ia  the  caTiiy  of  tiie  skull  by  the  duninutiao  of  tbe  volume  of  the  br»ui  is 
ia  a  laiX*  majority  of  iosUuces  tilled  up  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid  io  the  pia 
mater  and  in  tbe  ventricles  (BbaixI}  and  that  the  skull  rarely  undergoes  any 
siieb  chauge  io  its  thickness  as  would  be  ptuenologically  imporiaoL  Even 
wb'-o  ibtf  whole,  or,  as  is  mure  rarely  Uie  case,  a  part  uf  the  ikull  doe«  thus  in- 
cr«»ae  in  thickness.  It  does  oot  indicate  that  there  was  wasting  of  the  parts  of 
tbe  bcattt  immediately  beneath  it,  but  mare  fh^uently  is  consequent  on  a 
disniiiutiun  of  parts  deeply  situated,  as  the  optb)  tOalamt  and  &»rpora  striata. 
Thr  eaam*  nation  of  the  sknlU  of  those  hi  whom  particular  on;ans  are  supposed 
tq  baee  wasted,  mnst  thtttUn  be  too  ftllliKioM  U»  admit  uf  aby  eoncfftsioof 
bciBf  drawu  from  tlicn. 


same  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  yet  in  each  BperJet 
they  are  manifested  in  some  peculiar  furra  and  btructuie  not 
admitting  of  comparison  with  those  of  man.  This  is  evi- 
dently contrary  to  the  analogical  mode  of  reasoninfc  which 
they  pursue  in  other  instances :  all  eyes,  all  ears,  and  all  or- 
gans of  smell  are  formed  on  the  same  principles,  and  ^  we 
might  presume  are  all  organs  of  the  mind ;  so  that  as  by  the 
size  or  extent  of  diytiibution  of  their  nerves  «e  can  deter- 
mine in  each  animal  tbe  power  of  iu  sense  of  smell  or  sight 
or  bearing,  so  by  tbe  size  of  a  special  part  of  the  brain  we 
might  in  each  estimate  the  energy  of  some  corresponding 
faculty.  Between  tbe  vertebrate  and  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, for  example,  there  is  an  abrupt  step  iu  the  condition 
of  the  nervous  system ;  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  of  the 
lowest  of  the  former  class  differ  jvidely  from  the  «»upra* 
oesophageal^ ganglion  and  the  gangliated  cords  of  the  latter; 
we  might  therefore  expect  to  find  an  equally  sudden  dete- 
rioration of  mental  power.  Yet  none  such  occurs :  but 
although  the  supra-oesopbageal  ganglion  (which  may  be  re- 
garded as  tbe  brain  of  insects)  is  only  so  much  larger  than 
the  rest  of  their  ganglia  as  is  proportionate  to  tbe  number 
of  organs  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  nei'ves  from  it,  yet 
none  will  deny  that  many  insects  exhibit  more  exalted 
psychical  powers  than  the  majority  of  either  fish  or  rep- 
tiles do.  But,  taking  the  vertebrate  alone,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  a  certain  general  plan  observed  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  ia  not  found  that  in  each  order  or  species,  when 
compared  with  the  rest,  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  developed 
in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  tbe  faculty  ascribed  to  each 
of  them.  The  phrenological  function  of  the  cerebellum, 
for  example,  is  almost  equally  powerful  in  all  species ;  yet 
the  absolute  and  proportionate  size  of  tbe  cerebellum  regu- 
larly lessens  as  one  descends  through  the  order  of  verte- 
brate, and  in  tbe  batrachia,  in  which  its  supposed  function 
is  extremely  energetic,  it  is  a  mere  narrow  cord  passing 
across  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  part  of  the  brain  too, 
which  ia  found  decreasing  as  it  is  examined  in  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  vertebrate  animals,  is  not  the  anterior,  the  seat 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  posterior,  in  which  are 
placed  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities.  A  fair  mode 
of  eompariaon  to  determine  this  ia  to  be  found  in  tbe  degree 
in  which,  the  hinder  part  of  tbe  cerebrum  overlaps  tbe 
cerebellum;  in  nsan  alone  does  tbe  former  ever  completely 
cover  the  latter;  in  idiots  it  often  iaila  to  do  so;  in  monkeys  it 
eovers  a  still  leia  portion ;  and  continuing  to  descend  through 
mammalia,  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  grow  con* 
stantly  smaller,  and  the  cerebellum  is  proportionally  more, 
and  at  last  completely,  exposed.  From  these  facts  it  might 
be  aasnmed  that  the  posterior  lobes  are  the  seat  of  some 
intellectual  faculties;  and  auch  an  assumption  can  be 
avoided  only  by  believing  that  there  ia  no  analogy  between 
the  form  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  in  man  and 
mammalia.  It  is  not  denied  that  these  apparent  anomalies 
may  exist,  and  yet  phrenology  naay  be  true ;  but  in  balancing 
the  probabilities  of  iU  truth  or'falsity,  they  must  not  be 
n^eeted. 

The  necessity  which  is  felt  of  limiting  the  comparison  of 
cerebral  and  psychical  development  to  individuals  of  the 
same  species*  proves  that  some  other  condition  than  size  is 
essential  in  determining  the  energy  of  each  faculty,  and 
that  peculiarity  of  form  and  position  of  parts  of  the  brain 
may  give  the  external  appearance  of  excess  or  deficiency  of 
sise ;  admissions  which  must  throw  doubt  on  the  sufficiency 
of  the  only  means  which  phrenology  possesses  of  collecting 
facta  to  support  ito  theory.  If  structure,  and  form  render  it 
impossible  by  the  size  alone  to  determine  tlie  comparative 
psychical  characters  of  two  individuals  of  different  species,  the 
same  conditions  may  often  disturb  the  results  that  should 
proceed  from  comparisons  of  aise  in  the  organs  of  two  of  the 
same  species. 

In  the  limited  field  of  the  comparison  of  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  spcicies,  phrenology  is  said  by  ito  sup- 
porters to  be  established  by  numberlet»s  facts  of  the  cor* 
respondence  of  strength  or  weakness  of  each  ol  the  faculties 
with  proportionate  extent  or  deficiency  of  development  of  its 
organ;  and  they  maintain  that  conrlusiuns  thus  drawn 
from  facts  can  be  overthrown  only  by  facts  that  contradict 

•  Although,  to  meet  the  objections  mentioned  ab..Te,  phrcuologiKU  inrfst  on 
the  nifcea>ily  of  comparing  only  iiidJvldualg  of  the  same  s«cc  e».  it  is  to  be  ob- 
wrvcd  that  they  readily  make  use  of  illusiraUnns  Tavourable  to  ih^ir  opimonu 
obUin«l  by  the  ooQlrary  means,  as  for  eRamj.lc  i«  '^^"^ '^'l  *''™'^^"""wL*i;: 
urxanaor  Mmbaiivfucss  and  destruclivcqose  by  a  compnnHm  of  c-r«Vcon«. 
and  herblTorous  animals,  und  of  that  ot  ooftfUUctit«ne»s  by  oomi»aru»g  uic 
heads  of  tbo  bare  and  the  rabbit. 
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them.*  But  the  numerous  sources  of  fallacy  which  render 
the  presumed  facts  for  phrenology  doubtful,  present  as  great 
an  obstacle  to  the  collection  of  facts  against  it;  and  although 
its  theory,  which  possesses  so  much  plausibility,  cannot  be 
altogether  overthrown  by  anything  but  well-ascertained 
facts,  yet  it  is  fair  for  any  one  to  withhold  his  assent  to  it 
till  he  believes  that  it  is  supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
positive  and  unerring  observations ;  and  the  more  so  when 
he  finds  it  opposed  by  some,  however  few,  facts,  and  incapa- 
ble of  explaining  several  circumstances  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  placed  under  its  laws.  For  these  reasons  the 
fallacies  to  which  craniological  observation  is  subject  must 
be  admitted  as  casting  doubt  upon  the  testimony  of  phreno- 
logists, who,  granting  that  they  are  unwilling  to  deceive,  may 
yet,  like  all  other  observers,  be  charged  with  the  liability  to 
be  themselves  deceived.  We  believe  that  in  tlys  we  do  not 
step  at  all  beyond  the  commonly  adopted  rules  of  judging 
from  evidence,  according  to  which  it  is  open  to  every  one 
to  disbelieve  statements  and  conclusions  that  seem  to  him 
improbable,  although  he  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  dis^ 
prove  them  all  by  facts. 

Judging  by  these  rules,  the  very  perfection  to  which 
phrenology  is  supposed  to  have  nearly  attained  is  strong 
evidence  of  its  improbability.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  its 
connection  with  the  body,  the  human  mind  must  be  the 
most  difficult  branch  of  physiology.  Yet  if  phrenology  be 
true,  the  physiology  of  the  brain  is  more  advanced  than 
that  of  any  other  organ  in  the  body ;  and  the  improbability 
is  presented  that  two  physiologists  accomplished  more 
in  about  50  years  of  study  of  the  most  difficult  branch  of 
the  science  of  life  than  the  united  generations  of  physiolo- 
gists of  all  classes  for  near  2000  years  have  effected  in  the 
most  easy.  There  is  not  one  function  of  the  living  body 
which  can  be  so  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  most  accom- 
plished physiologist  as  (if  phrenology  be  true)  the  functions 
of  the  mind  can  be  elucidated  by  a  mediocre  adherent  to 
its  doctrines ;  and  this  too  while,  to  every  source  of  fallacy 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  departments  of  phy- 
siology, it  is  subject  to  still  greater  which  are  peculiar  to 
itself^ 

The  improbability  that  the  labour  bestowed  upon  phreno- 
logy should  have  had  so  extraordinary  a  result,  will  appear 
greater  when  some  of  the  fallacies  are  pointed  out  to  which 
the  observations  that  serve  for  its  basis  are  subject.    Ad- 
mitting that  the  size  of  a  part  of  the  brain  may  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  power  of  the  faculty  of  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  organ,  it  can  be  a  correct  measure  of  power 
only  when  all  other  conditions  are  the  same.    This  is  ad- 
mitted by  phrenologists,  who  maintain  only  that,  cteieris 
paribus,  sixe  is  a  measure  of  power;  and  it  may  be  ad* 
mitted  that  in  this  proposition  they  are  supported  by  the 
analoey  of  other  organs  of  the  body.  But  in  all  of  them,  and 
therefore  probably  in  the  brain,  the  other  conditions  are 
fully  as  important  as  size ;  yet  phrenologists  in  their  usual 
practice  refer  to  quality  of  the  brain  only  when  they  find 
that  the  indications  of  quantity  are  manifestly  opposed  to 
their  opinions.    Moreover  the  estimate  which  phrenologists 
make  of  the  qualitv  of  the  brain,  by  observing  the  exter- 
nal appearance  and  temperament  of  the  individual,  is  fal- 
lacious as  a  measure  of  the  state  of  the  whole  mass,  and  is 
valueless  as  a  sign  of  the  structural  condition  of  each  of  its 
several  parts,    but  any  one  part  of  the  brain  may  as  well 
differ  from  the  rest  in  quality  as  in  quantity;  an  assumption 
which  the  phenomena  of  local  diseases,  which  are  much 
more  common  than  general  diseases  of  the  brain,  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish,  and  which  phrenologists  themselves  admit 
in  their  explanation  of  monomania.    There  is  here  therefore 
a  manifest  source  of  fallacy  in  every  phrenological  observa- 
tion;  a  source  of  fallacy  comparable  with,  but  greater  than, 
most  of  those  which  have  so  long  obscured  the  knowledge 
of  the  more  simple  departments  of  physiology.    No  one 
who  has  had  any  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  difficulty 
of  analysing  observations  of  which  such  a  varying  source  of 
error  as  is  here  indicated  forms  a  constant  part,  can  avoid 
suspecting  that  phrenologists,  when  they  pretend  to  have 
overcome  the  difficulty,  have  merely  wandered  into  the  fa- 
cilities of  error. 

*  Dr.  Sponheim  nnd  hit  followers  eouftantly  call  upoD  ibe  public  to  decide 
UfMio  phrenology  by  Uteir  owu  obfter-vHtlons ;  proving  Uiat  they  regard  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  ob«enre  aud  draw  corri'ct  concluniooa  in  the  most  atnbiguooi 
queKtiuns  of  pliv»iulogy.  Upon  thii  plan  tliere  \»  certainly  no  theory  so  absurd 
but  it  will  easily  gain  adherents.  Que  cannot  fbel  assured  that  persoos  who 
are  so  litUe  sensible  of  the  dlfflcultle*  uf  observation  are  themseives  fully  com- 
petent to  observe.  The  more  philosopliic  Dr.  (xall  did  not  bil  to  ■dmonish  his 
auditors  not  to  attempt  practising  phrenology. 


Again,  if  the  condition  of  quality  (in  which  are  included 
many  important  circumstances  connected  with  both  ths 
temporary  and  permanent  stute  of  the  brain,  each  of  which 
is  probably  not  less  important  than  size)  must  be  regarded 
as  a  constant  source  of  inappreciable  error  in  estimating  the 
material  condition  of  the  organs,  there  is  scarcely  less  fulli- 
bility  in  the  other  element  of  a  phrenological  observation, 
viz.  the  determination  of  the  mental  character  of  the  indi* 
vidual  examined.  The  actions  of  men  are  taken  as  tba 
index  to  their  phrenological  state ;  but  (not  to  mention  the 
cases  in  which  men  feign  the  possession  of  dispositions  and 
opinions  which  are  not  their  own)  it  is  evident  that  in  nu- 
merous instances,  in  which  there  is  no  intention  to  deceive, 
the  same  actions  proceed  from  different  motives,  and  thii 
phrenologists  fully  admit,  for  in  many  cases  in  which  tin 
size  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  does  not  agree  with  theip* 
parent  energy  of  the  functions  usually  allotted  to  them,  thej 
refer  the  prominent  actions  of  the  individual  under  exami- 
nation to  the  excess  or  defect  of  some  other  parts  of  (be 
brain.  But  if  in  one  case  an  apparent  disagreement  be* 
tween  the  state  of  any  faculty  and  of  its  presumed  organ  s 
thus  easily  capable  of  explanation  by  the  condition  of  other 
faculties  and  organs,  then  in  every  case  the  state  of  all  ibe 
other  faculties  must  become  an  inappreciable  source  o( 
fallacy  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  condition  of  any 
one. 

It  is  unfair  to  make  use  of  these-  supplemental  modes  of 
determining  characters  in  cases  that  are  opposed  to  pb^en(^ 
logy,  and  not  to  admit  their  influence  in  those  which  seeo 
favourable  to  it.  If  the  actions  of  a  man  are  to  be  taken  u 
the  index  of  his  mind — but  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  allowed 
that  the  same  actions  may  result  from  different  propensitieii 
desires,  and  tastes,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  bring  the  evidence  of  facts  to  bear  against  phre- 
nology, in  which  there  must  then  be  so  many  facilities  of 
escape  from  conviction  of  error.  If,  to  take  an  illustralioo 
from  the  writings  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  a  young  man  in 
whom  locality  and  inhabitiveness  are  very  moderately  dere* 
loped  is  yet  irresistibly  impelled  to  zo  to  sea,  by  a  mechsni- 
cal  genius,  and  by  attachment  to  tne  mechanism  ofasbifi, 
conjoined  with  perseverance,  courag^e,  love  of  approbatioo, 
and  ideality,  there  can  surely  be  no  certainty  that  any  one 
propensity  is  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  a  single  orgu 
rather  than  to  the  combined  condition  of  several  others. 

When  we  point  out  these  sources  of  fallacy  in  every  pbre- 
nological  observation  that  has  been  made,  and  add  to  them 
the  doubt  which  is  cast  upon  it  by  the  total  absence  of  aoy 
anatomical  peculiarity  in  the  brain  correspondent  with  the 
presumed  separation  of  its  organs,  and  by  the  failure  ofiUap- 
plication  in  the  comparison  of  the  psychical  condition  of  aii* 
and  animals,  sufficient  has  been  done  to  show  thatapeiwn 
exercises  a  justifiable  and  even  a  philosophical  degree  of  r«U' 
tion  in  withholding  his  assent  from  phrenology  as  it  at  pn* 
sent  stands.  He  may  grant,  as  the  writer  does,  that  its  tbeoi^ 
is  ingenious  and  probable ;  that  its  plan  of  classifying  tin 
faculties  of  the  mind  is  probably  more  natural  than  that  of 
any  other  psychological  system ;  that  the  existence  of  many 
of  the  assumed  faculties  admits  of  little  doubt;  lha<.*;J<^°* 
parison  of  the  heads  of  different  nations  and  individwtf 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  general  divisions  of  w» 
part  of  the  human  cerebrum  are  correct ;  that  in  many  css^ 
on  balancing  the  evidence  on  each  side,  the  result  is  on  t^ 
whole  favourable  to  the  belief  that  the  positions  of  se^^iv 
of  the  organs  in  each  part  of  the  brain  have  been  neany 
determined;  but  without  further  and  very  extended  m^^\ 
and  that  made  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
attaining  to  facts,  when  so  many  of  the  elements  of  toe  o  j 
servations  are  inappreciable,  and  conducted  by  a  <^"P^!"?- 
to  doubt  rather  than  to  find  confirmation  of  the  docmw 
assumed,  he  will  hesitate  to  accept  its  theory  further  iw^ 
as  a  direction  to  his  inquiries,  and  will  reftjse  to  admn 
applications  in  any  in^portant  practice.  ,  .     i,:. 

PHRO'NIMA,  Latreille's  name  for  a  genuB  of  Amp^J 

podous  crustaceans.  ^ 

Generic  Character.-^  Tioo  very  short  wtaceous  anwnD«^^ 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  joints.  Four  ^^  ^ 
(macfioires  exterieures  of  Latreille)  in  the  form  °[  J  j^ 
compressed  arms,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  ^*°^f  i,^ 
low :  the  two  interior  the  smallest,  and  annexed  ^5.^°*.  i^i,, 
Fiflh  pair  of  feet  largest  of  all,  terminated  ^T.*  """f  (j^ed 
claw.  Six  vesicular  sacs  divided  into  three  pairs  ana  p 
at  the  internal  base  of  the  six  last  feet  Head  ^''^VJ^L, 
cordiform,  and  vertical.    Body  very  soft,  narroVi  ana 
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T9iii  more  delicate  than  the  hody,  terminated  by  m  styleta 
Cwklch  are  elongated  and  forked  at  the  end),  and  provided 
below  with  four  or  six  natatory  feet  disposed  in  pairs,  under 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fiAh  rings;  these  feet  being  formed 
by  a  small  joint  for  their  articulation  with  the  tail,  of  a  large, 
oval,  flattened  joint,  and  two  terminal  filamenU.    (Desm.) 

Examples,  Phronima  sedentan'a  and  Phronima  Custom. 

The  first  (Cancer  sedentarim,  Forsk. ;  Cancer  gammarelr 
Itds  sedentarius,  Herbst.)  has  a  transparent  body,  which  is 
nacreous  and  dotted  with  reddish.  Length  not  exceeding 
an  inch. 

Locality  and  HabiU, — Lives  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  keeps,  according  to  M.  Risso,  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  of  Radiata  belongmg  to  the  genera  Pyroeoma  and 
Beroe.  Found  in  the  M^iterranean  and  near  Burray  in 
Zetland. 

Phronima  Custoi  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  very 
white.  Found  near  Nice,  in  the  interior  of  Medusa  (Equo- 
rea  and  Geronia  of  P^ron  and  Lesueur).    (Risso.) 

PURCSINB,  M.  Risso's  name  for  a  genus  belonging  to 
tbe  second  section  of  Ampkipoda,  viz.  those  furnished  with 
/our  antenne. 

Generic  Character, — Two  superior  antennas,  large  and 
apoon-shaped ;  two  lower  antenna),  setaceous  and  very 
small.  The  ten  feet  properly  so  called  monodactyle,  formed 
of  five  flattened  jointe:  the  first  pair  short,  delicate,  and 
hooked;  the  second  a  little  shorter  than  the  third;  the 
fourth  very  large,  with  iU  first  joint  wide  and  oval,  the  two 
folbwing  triangular,  the  fourth  oval  and  spiny,  and  the 
last  long,  pointed,  arched,  and  falciform;  the  fifth  pair 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  but  of  the  same  form.  Body 
oblong,  rather  arched,  somewhat  rounded  on  the  sides,  with 
crustaceotts  transverse  segments.  Head  prolonged  in  front 
in  the  form  of  a  muzzle.  Tail  composed  of  five  segments, 
which  are  nearly  quadrangular,  terminated  by  two  oblong 
ciliated  blades,  and  an  intermediate  short  plate,  which  is 
flattened  and  rounded  at  tbe  end.  (Desm.) 

Examples,  Phroiine  semilunata  and  Phroiine  macroph' 
ihalnuu  The  first  has  an  oblong  bodv,  yellowish  anteriorly, 
red  posteriorly ;  the  head  is  provided  with  two  small  horns, 
which  ibnn  a  sort  of  crescent;  eyes  small.  Total  length 
seven  to  eight  lines. 

Locality  and  Habits.—This  species  is  rather  rare  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice,  where  it  appears  in  the  spring  at 
the  season  of  reproduction.  Inhabits  deeps  on  a  sandy 
bottom.    Eggs  transparent. 

Phrotine  macrophthalma  has  an  oblong  violet- red  body, 
with  a  transparent  head ;  no  horns ;  eyes  very  large,  oval, 
and  black;  size  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  preceding 
species.  Found  by  M.  Risso  on  Pyrosomat  in  February  and 
July :  at  the  latter  period,  the  female  is  loaded  with  a  quan- 
tity of  very  small  globular  eggs.  (Risso.) 

PHRYGIA  (♦pvy.a),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  accurately  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia,  as 
they  differed  at  various  times.  Under  the  early  Roman 
emperors  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Caria.  Lydia,  and 
Mysia ;  on  the  north  by  Bithynia,  on  the  eavt  by  Galatia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  on  the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Galatia  by  the 
Gauls,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia  extended  as  far 
as  the  Halys.  The  antient  writers  speak  of  the  Great  and 
the  Lesser  Phrygia;  but  when  Phrygia  is  spoken  of  by 
itself,  the  former  is  always  intended,  as  the  latter  was  only 
a  political  division,  and  was  included  in  Mysia,  which  was 
inhabited  by  several  Phrygian  tribes.  Tlie  northern  part  of 
Phrygia  Proper  was  called  Phrygia  Epictetus,  or  the  *  Ac- 
quired/ a  name  given  to  it  when  it  was  annexed  by  the 
Komans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  (Strabo,  xii  567) ; 
and  the  southern  part,  which  bordered  upon  Mount  Taurus, 
was  called  Phrygia  Paroreius  from  this  circumstance.  In 
the  fourth  century  the  Romans  divided  Phrygia  into  two 
provinces,  Phrygia  Salutaris  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana ;  the 
former  comprising  the  eastern  and  the  latter  the  western 
part  of  the  antient  province. 

Phrygia  is  a  high  table- land,  supported  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  range  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  from  west  to  east  under  the  antient  names 
of  Ida  and  Temnon  in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brusa.  Herodotus  says  (v.  49)  that  Phrygia 
is  exceedingly  fertile;  but  this  remark  must  be  applied  only 
to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  province,  since  the 
country  in  the  aouthern  and  eastern  parts  is  covered  with 
•alt  marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  which  have  no  visible  outlet. 
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Of  these  salt  lakes,  the  roost  curious  is  the  one  called  Tatta 
by  Strabo  ( Tuzla),  which  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  supplies 
a  vast  tract  of  country  with  salt.    [Anatolia,  p.  494.] 

The  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  a  very  antient 
people.  According  to  a  ridiculous  tale  told  to  Herodotus  in 
Egypt,  Psammilichus,  kine  of  Egypt,  made  an  experiment, 
by  which  he  ascertained  that  the  Phrygians  were  the  most 
antient  people  in  existence.  (Herod.,  ii.  2.)  Herodotus 
says  in  another  part  of  his  work  (vii.  73),  on  the  authority 
of  the  Macedonians,  that  the  Phrygians  were  a  European 
people,  and  originally  dwelt  in  Macedonia,  where  they  were 
called  Briges,  which  account  is  also  f^iven  by  Strabo  (vii. 
295).  They  are  said  by  Conon  (apud  Phot.)  to  have  passed 
over  into  Asia  a  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Xanthus  says  (apud  Streb.,  xiv.  680)  that  they  emigrated 
from  Europe  subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war;  but,  as 
Strabo  remarks,  this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  as  they 
are  represented  by  Homer  (//.,  iii.  187)  as  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius  before  that  period. 

We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  early  history  of  Phry- 
gia. There  appears  to  have  been  a  kingdom  of  considerable 
power  in  the  northern  part  of  Phrygia  under  the  Midianor 
Gordian  dynasty.  Strabo  remarks  (xii.  568)  tliat  the  pa- 
laces of  Gordius  and  Midas  were  near  the  river  Sangarius, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  probably  the  central  part 
of  the  dominions  of  these  sovereigns;  and  that  such  was 
the  case  is  confirmed  by  an  antient  inscription  discovered 
at  Doganlu  bv  Colonel  Leake,  in  which  we  find  written  in 
Greek, '  To  King  Midas.'  (Leake*s  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p. 
31.)  The  first  of  this  dynasty  of  whom  we  have  any  au- 
thentic account  is  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  barbarians  who  sent  offerings  to  Delphi.  (Herod., 
i.  14.)  As  Herodotus  says  that  these  oflforings  were  earlier 
than  those  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  Midas  must  have 
reigned  before  b.c.  718.  The  Phrygians  were  conquered 
by  CrcBsus  and  added  to  the  Lydian  empire  (Herod.,  i.  28). 
and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the  Persians.  (Herod.,  iii, 
90.)  On  the  division  of  Alexander's  dominions,  Phrygia 
first  came  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  SeleucidsD.  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Phrygia  was  given  toEume- 
nes,  king  of  Pergamos,  and  on  the  death  of  Attalus,  b.c.  133, 
it  came  by  his  bequest  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  the  other  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamos. 
[Pergamos.] 

In  Northern  Phrygia,  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the 
west  was  Azani,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhyndacus  {Lubod), 
which  flows  into  the  lake  Apolloniatis.  This  town  is  not 
often  mentioned  by  the  antient  writers,  but  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  ruins  given  by  Major  Keppel,  who  says  that  the 
modern  village  of  Tjandere  Hessar  is  entirely  built  out  of 
them.  8.E.  of  Azani  was  Cotyasium,  or  Ck)ty8Dum  (Kutaya), 
on  theThymbrius,  which  is  still  a  considerable  place.  North 
of  Cotymium  and  also  on  theThymbrius,  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  union  with  the  Sangarius,  was  Doryleeum.  (Stiabo, 
xii.  576.)  This  town  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  {Pro  Flacco, 
17),  and  is  said  by  Athennus  (ii.  43.  Casaubon)  to  have 
possessed  some  warm  springs  in  its  neighbourhood.  Co- 
lonel Leake  (p.  18)  supposes  it  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
town  of  Eski-sfaehr,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  hot 
baths.  DoryliBum  is  oAen  spoken  of  by  the  Byzantine 
historians.  East  of  DorylsBum  was  Midssum,  also  in  Phry- 
gia Epictetus  (Strabo.  xii.  576),  which  was  originally  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  antient  kings  of  Phrygia.  (Strabo, 
xii.  568.)  South  of  Dorylseum  was  Nacoleia.  which  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  later  writers.  Colonel  Leake  (p. 
24)  thinks  that  Nacoleia  corresponds  to  the  modern  village 
of  Pismesh  Kalesi,  near  the  valley  of  Doganlu,  where  he 
discovered  some  very  remarkable  monuments,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  the  sepulchres  of  the  antient  kings 
of  Phrygia.  The  Phrygian  Ancyra  [Ancyra]  is  conjectured 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  {London  Geog,  Joum,,  vol.  viii.)  to  ha\e 
been  at  KilSseh  K6i,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Sirokwul. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Phrygia  was  Synnada,  one  of 
llie  moU  important  towns  of  this  nart  of  the  province  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  who  says  {Hist,  Nat,,  v.  29)  that  it  was  a 
conventus  juridicus  for  all  the  surrounding  towns.  Strabo 
however  says  (xii.  577)  that  it  was  not  a  large  town,  and  that 
it  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  plain  sixty  stadia  long,  and 
planted  with  olives.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce and  traffic,  as  it  was  situated  on  the  road  fron^ 
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Apameia  Cibotus  to  Galatia  (Liv^  xxxviii.  15),  and  also  in 
the  way,  or  nearly  so,  from  Apameia  to  Iconium  and  Cilicia. 
(Cic.  ad  Attt  v.  20 ;  ad  FamiL,  xv.  4.)  Colonel  Leake  (p. 
54)  thinks  that  the  site  of  Synnada  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  modern  village  of  Bulwudun.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  Synnada  was  Docimia,  vrhich  was  celebrated 
iiT  its  marble  quarries.  It  was  of  a  light  cobur,  interspersed 
with  purple  spots  and  veins,  and  was  in  great  request  among 
the  Romans.  (Strabo,  xii.  577 ;  Stat.,  Silv ,  i.  5,  37 ;  Piin., 
Hist.  Nat.,  XXXV.  1.) 

The  most  important  cities  in  Phrygia  were  situated  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  province.  Of  these  cities 
Celfsnee  was  the  most  antient.  Herodotus  says  (vii.  66) 
that  it  is  situated  at  the  source  of  the  river  Mieander,  and 
also  of  the  Catarrhactes,  a  stream  not  less  than  the  Momnder. 
The  Catarrhactes  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Marsyas  of 
Xenophon  (Xen..  Anab.,  i.  2,  $  7)  and  other  writers.  Xerxes, 
after  his  defeat  in  Greece,  is  said  to  have  built  here  the 
citadel  and  a  palace  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.  2,  i  9).  The  younger 
Cyrus  appears  to  have  frequently  resided  at  Celcensa,  where 
he  had  a  palace  and  a  great  park  full  of  wild  beasts.  Celeense 
was  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology  for  the  contest  between 
Apollo  and  Marsyas.  Xenophon  says  that  Apollo  hung  up 
the  skin  of  Marsyas  in  the  cave  whence  the  river  flows. 
Near  Celoentu  was  Apameia  Cibotus,  which  was  founded  by 
Antiochus  Soter,  who  removed  to  the  new  city  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celcense,  which  became  in  conse- 
quence a  place  of  small  importance.  Antiochus  gave  it 
the  name  of  Apamea,  from  his  mother  A pama,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Artabazus  and  the  wife  at  that  time  of  Seleucus 
Nicator.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  578;  Liv.,  xxxviii.  13.)  Apamea 
soon  became  a  place  of  great  wealth,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  was  second  only  to  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor  in  com- 
mercial importance.  Pliny  says  (Hist.  Nat.,  v.  29)  that  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  conventus.  There  has  been  considerable 
doubt  respecting  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  it  appears,  from 
the  testimony  of  Pococke,  Mr.  Arundell,  and  Colonel  Leake, 
to  have  been  at  a  place  called  Dinglar  or  Dunare. 

South-west  of  Apamea,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Lycus,  was  C!olossee,  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  30)  and  Xenophon  (Anab.,,  t.  2,  $  G)  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  city.  Strabo  (xii.  576)  and  Pliny  (v.  29)  how- 
ever speak  of  it  as  only  a  small  place.  At  Colossas  there 
was  formed  a  (Christian  church,  chiefly,  it  appears,  by  the 
labours  of  Epaphras  (Col.,  i.  7;  iv.  12,  13).  to  which  St. 
Paul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  visited  Colossro 
himself  (Co/.,  ii.  1),  wrote  an  epistle.  Colossse  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  together  with  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Ores.,  vii.  7),  but 
was  built  again,  and  became  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  name  of  Chons.  Chonos 
is  at  present  a  small  village,  situated  under  a  very  high  hill ; 
the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  may  be  traced  for  nearly  a  mile. 
(Arundeirs  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  94-98.) 

West  of  Colossie,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Lycus, 
was  Laodicea,  which  was  a  large  commercial  town  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.,  ii.  17;  iii.  5)  and  Strabo  (xii., 
p.  576).  Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that  it  was  originally  called 
Diospolis,  and  afterwards  Rhoas;  and  we  learn  from  Ste- 
phanusByzantinus  that  its  name  was  changed  into  Laodicea 
in  honour  of  Laodice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  IL  There 
was  a  Christian  church  at  Laodicea  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  this  church  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  (ii.  I ;  iv.  16);  and  St.  John,  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelation  (iii.  14-16),  rebukes  its  members  for  their 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Strabo  says  that 
Laodicea  was  celebrated  for  the  sheep  which  fed  in  the 
plains  around  it,  and  that  their  wool  was  considered  superior 
to  that  of  Miletus.  The  ruins  of  Laodicea,  which  are  oon- 
siderable,  are  seen  a  little  below  Denisli. 

Nearly  opposite  Laodicea,  to  the  north  of  the  Lycus,  was 
Hierapolis,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs. 
(Strabo,  xiii.  629.)  The  ruins  of  Hierapolis,  according  to 
Chandler  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  290),  are  on  the  site 
called  Pamboukkalessi,  and  are  about  a  mile  in  length. 
Tliere  are  remains  of  a  very  large  theatre  and  of  other 
public  buildings. 

PHRYGIAN  MODE,  in  antient  Greek  music.  [Modb.] 

PHRY'NICHUS.  Several  persons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  Suidas  and  others. 

Phrynichus  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Polypbrsdmon,  was 
a  disciple  of  Thespis,  and  a  writer  of  tragedy.  He  was 
upwaros  of  twenty  years  the  contemporary  of  ^schylua* 


and  probably  he  was  about  to  many  years  bis  senior.  TU 
titles  of  fourteen  tragedies  of  Phrynichus  occur,  of  wbidi 
five  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  anotlier 
Phrynichus,  the  son  of  Melanthas:  but  Bentley  has  clcvly 
proved  that  this  supposition  is  without  any  foundation,  aud 
that  there  was  only  one  tragic  poet  of  this  name. 

Phrynichus  first  exhibited  B.C.  511,  and  he  gained  tl;e 
prize  for  his  *  Phoenician  Women '  i<^vwoai)  b.c.  476,  tli 
subject  of  which  was  drawn  from  contemporaiy  histon, 
being  the  victories  of  Athens  in  the  Persian  wars.  It  ap- 
pears from  these  dates  that  he  was  a  dramatic  writer  during 
thirty-five  years,  but  we  know  not  the  time  either  of  U 
birth  or  his  death. 

Phrynichus  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  traced; 
which  Thespis  had  introduced.  He  no  longer  sanctiooed  the 
ludicrous  diversion  m  which  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs  only 
were  personated ;  but  he  derived  the  subjects  of  bis  pli)$ 
from  the  graver  parts  of  the  mythologv  and  history  of  his 
country.  With  the  example  of  ^scliyius  to  stimulate  him, 
he  made  still  further  advances.  One  of  his  tragedies, 'The 
Capture  of  Miletus '  (MiXt/rov  SXtavit),  referring  to  an  event 
which  took  place  b.c.  494,  five  years  after  ^scbylos  won 
his  first  prize,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (u 
21).  He  relates  that  the  poet  melted  the  spectators  into 
tears  by  his  vivid  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  their  loniio 
brethren.  It  may  be  presumed  that  his  '  rbcenisso,'  vb:ci 
won  the  prize  B.C.  476,  was  marked  by  equal  if  not  auperi?: 
excellence.  Aristophanes  on  several  occasions  bnogs  a 
the  name  of  Phrynichus  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  be 
was  esteemed  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers. 

But  Phrynichus  did  not  invent  the  dialogue;  he  bad  onif 
one  actor,  at  least  until  ^schylus  introduced  the  dialogue: 
the  choral  ode  still  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  per- 
formance. The  improvement  of  first  adding  the  dialojnie 
and  shortening  the  chorus  is  duo  to  iCschylus ;  Phrynicbu! 
first  introduced  female  parts.  No  fragments  of  Pbrynichu) 
are  extant.  (Suidas,  Lexicon;  Bent\ey*s Phalaris ;  WxWtt'y 
Hist,  of  Greek  Literature.) 

Phrynichus  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet,  who  flourishM 
B.C.  430.  Ten  comedies  of  his  are  mentioned  by  antient 
writers.  (Suidas ;  Bentley.)  A  few  fragments  of  this  poet 
have  been  collected  by  Hertelius  and  Grotius.  He  is  once 
quoted  by  the  Phrynichus  who  forms  the  subject  of  ilie 
next  article. 

Phrynichus  (called  Arrhabius  by  Photius;  w»J  jT 
Suidas,  the  Sophist  of  Bithynia),  flourished  under  the 
emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  from  ad.  l'^  ^? 
no.  He  has  left  a  work  entitled  *  A  Selection  of  AliJC 
Verbs  and  Nouns  *  (UXoy^  'Arnicwv  ptifi&rnjv  xal  iyoftoTin*} 
the  object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  proper  use  of  ceriaij 
words,  and  of  certain  forms  of  words,  as  alone  authorised 
by  the  writers  of  pure  Attic  diction.  This  work  hasbeei 
several  times  printed.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Lobec^. 
8vo.,  Leipzig,  1820,  which  contains  the  substance  of  olHo^ 
annotations  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  is  enriched  wjId 
many  original  remarks.  A  fragment  of  Herodian,  to* 
grammarian,  upon  the  same  subject,  accompanies  the  wotk 
of  Phrynichus.  Lobeck  has  added  six  dissertations  («'hicp 
he  call's  Parerga,  in  six  chapters),  suggested  by  his  invc*  j' 
gations  in  editing  Phrynichus.  These  dissertations  exm''" 
deep  learning  and  sound  criticism,  and  are  of  great  vaiw 
independently  of  their  relation  to  Phrynichus.  Four  >^ 
dexes  conclude  the  volume,  which  is  extended  to  841  p*?^ 
besides  eighty  pages  of  preliminary  matter.  (Photius 
Suidas;  Fabricius.)  .    i 

PHTHISIS  (a  Greek  word,  tpbitric,  signifying  *  corruption.^ 
*  decay  *)  was  formerly  used  as  a  generic  term  to  sig"") , 
wastinff  or  consumption  flrom  any  cause,  and  was  afler^ijr ' 
more  oistinctly  specified,  according  to  the  organ  in  .^^jlT 
was  supposed  to  originate :  hence  we  had  a  Phthisis  Hep' 
tica,  P.  Mesenterica,  P.  Pulmonalis,  &c. ;  but  the  word  >' 
now  restricted  to  the  disease  produced  by  tubercles  m 
lungs,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  *^®"*'PP'^  Li 
An  acquaintance  with  this  disease,  from  which  ^^^.^^^ 
nor  sex  is  exempt,  and  no  part  of  the  habitahle  S^^'H^*  ij^je 
whose  ravages  extend  even  to  the  brute  creation,  ot^d  w    - 
course  when  once  begun  can  rarely  be  stayed,  whose 
mencement  is  frequently  so  insidious,  and  whose  terniin 
80  fatal,  must,  above  all  others,  be  interesting;  f^V^J^ 
any  precautions  its  developfhent  can  be  prevented,  it  i 
by  a  knowledge  of  those  influences  which  most  fVcq 
give  rUe  to  it  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  our  object.      ^ 
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peculiar  to  Phthisis  are  onlv  the  reftalt  of  previous  changes 
in  the  general  system,  an  hereditary  or  acquired  predispo- 
sition, cognisable  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  by  a  disordt;red  state  of  various  functions;  'and  which, 
though  very  generally  accompanied  with  a  feeble  organiza- 
tion, is  not  inconsistent  with  too  great  development  aud  in- 
ordinate action  of  particular  parts,  and  even  with  considera- 
ble physical  power  of  the  system.*    By  far  the  most  import- 
ant and  chaiacteristic  morbid  change  that  occurs  in  Phthisis 
con:«ists  in  the  development  of  tubercles   wherever  they 
may  be  ftiotid;  but  as  it  is  in  the  lungs  that  they  Arst  and 
most  frequently  manifest  themselves,  we  bhall  describe  them 
as  they  are  seen  in  those  organs.    TuLerclee  of  the  lungs 
first  appear  in  the  form  of  small,  grey,  semi- transparent 
granulations,  which  gradually  enlarge  and  become  opake 
in  their  centre:  the  opacity  inereattes,  till  the  whole  mass 
becomes  of  a  dull  yellowish-white  colour.    After  a  certain 
(iriic  they  soften,  empty  thefraselves  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  give  risw  to  excavations  more  or  less  considerable.    In 
this  way,  almost  the  whole  of  both  lungs  may  be  invaded 
by  a  succession  of  tubercles,  their  healthy  structure  being 
absorbed  as  the  tubercles  become  deposited,  or  involved  in 
tile   destructive  process  consequent  upon  their  softening. 
Tubercles,  unlike  inflammation,  almost    invarialily  coin- 
cnence  at  the  summit  of  the  lun^s,  where,  as  well  as  being 
more  numerous,  they  are  usually  found  in  a  more  advanced 
sta<;e  of  development  than  in  any  other  part.    The  suc- 
cessive eruption  of  fresh  tubercles  is  an  important  feature 
in     this    disease,  as   it  explains  the   occasional    recovery 
of  patients   labuuring   under   consumption.      A  crop   of 
tubercles    may    appear    in    the    lungs,    go   through    the 
various    stages  above  described,  and  give   rise  to  all   the 
symptoms  of  confirmed  Phthisis;  yet 'provided  the  condi- 
tions  which    gave    rise  to   them   are  removed,  no  fresh 
eruption    may  take  place,  and  the  patient  shall  recover. 
The  relative  frequency  of  tubercles  in  other  organs  differs 
considerably  in  the  adult  and  in  the  infant.    In  the  former, 
VI.  Louis  our  greatest  authority  in  all  matters  connected 
^Ith  FhibisiB,  has,  with  one  exception,  never  observed  them 
ill  any  organ  without  their  existing  in  the  lungs ;  so  that  be 
regards  (heir  presence  in  these  last  viscera  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  their  development  in  other  parts.    But  in  the 
infant  this  does  not  appear  to  hold  good ;  the  bronchial 
glands  being  more  frequently  afTectea  than  the  lungs,  in 
the  proportion  of  87  to  73.    The  brain  and  its  membranes 
are  likewise  more  subject  to  tuberculous  deposits  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult.    The  next  roost  important  lesion 
which  is  met  with  in  phthisis  is  ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
final.     The  ulcers  may  vary  in  number,  form,  and  size, 
but  they  all  present  specific  characters  peculiar  to  this  disease 
and  to  no  other,  and  exist  in  five-sixths  of  the  cases  which  ter- 
minate fatally.  The  third  peculiarity  in  reference  to  phthisis 
is  the  change  that  the  liver  undergoes ;  to  which  the  French 

f pathologists  have  given  the  name  of  '  Foie  Gras,'  or  fatty 
iver.  Lastly,  ulcerations  of  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  and  tra- 
chea occur  so  frequently,  and  with  such  uniformity  of  type, 
as  justly  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  disease. 
But  besides  these  morbid  changes,  which  are  peculiar  to 
thii  disease,  complications  of  various  kinds  occur  whicli  are 
c  )mmon  to  it  and  other  chronic  diseases.  By  far  the  most 
frequent  of  these  are  intlammations  of  the  Pleune;  so  that 
it  is  extremely  rare,  in  making  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tions of  persons  who  die  of  phthisis,  not  to  find  the  lungs 
a  Iherent,  in  part,  or  entirely,  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  In- 
tbmmation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  likewise  a  fre- 
quent complication  in  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis. 

Sf/mf'toms  of  Pftthmi,  —These  generally  commence  with 
a  slii^ht  cough,  which  at  first  excites  no  attention,  but  is 
regarded  as  a  simple  cold.  The  breathing  is  not  seriously 
affected,  nor  is  the  ap{)etite  impaired.  After  a  time  the 
cough  increases  in'  frequency,  and  is  accompanied  by  expec* 
toration  of  a  clear  frothy  saliva:  the  breathing  and  pulse 
biTonie  a  little  hurried  after  meals  and  towards  evening : 
and  at  this  time  of  the  day  there  is  frequently  experienced 
a  slight  degree  of  chilliness,  followed  by  beat,  which  con- 
tinues during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  is  succeeded 
towards  morning  by  perspiration.  The  patient  likewise  be- 
comes somewhat  paler,  and  is  languid  and  easily  fatigued, 
la  some  instances  the  first  symptoms  are  preceded  by  a  more 
or  less  copious  hosmoptysis.  In  the  second  stage  of  Phthisis 
the  cough  becomes  more  frequent,  especially  during  the 
night,  and  if  violent,  it  sometimes  occasions  vomiting; 
hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  is  not  unusual :  the  expectora* 


tion  changes  its  character;  it  is  lessfrothv,  and  more  opake  $ 
containing  small  particles  of  a  >ellowisb  cuid-like  sub- 
stance; or  the  sputa  are  streaked  with  dull  yellow  lines; 
and  hseinoptyiiis  is  pretty  frequent,  but  in  generic',  not 
abundant;  the  breathing  and  pulse  are  more  hurried:  the 
fever  is  greater;  and  the  perspirations  more  regular  and  co- 
pious: pains  in  the  thorax,  denoting  pleuritic  intlammation, 
oAen  occur;  and  the  languor  and  emaciation  siill  mcreaMe. 
In  the  last  stage  of  couhumptitm  there  is  nearly  always  pro- 
fuse diarrhoba,  and  the  sweats  and  expectoration  are  more 
copious:  the  latter  becomes  more  uniform  in  comptistition, 
and  is  separated  into  roundish  disiinct  masses,  with  tloccu- 
lent  edges.  The  emaciation  and  debility  keep  pace  wi.h 
the  other  symptoms;  and  the  feet  and  ankles  swell  towards 
evening:  the  appetite  generally  declines  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  the  patient  dies  in  the  extreme  decree  of  ma- 
rasmus, not  un frequently  fiatlering  himself  to  the  last  with 
a  speedy  recovery.  In  females  the  menstrual  d  scharge  al- 
most always  ceases  when  hectic  fever  is  established ;  and 
occasionally  even  before  that  is  the  case,  which  has  led  to  a 
popular  opinion  that  the  disease  in  such  cases  arises  from  the 
suppression.  Such  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  prenented 
by  Phthisis  in  its  most  usual  form ;  but  varieties  exist  in 
the  order  and  duration  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  Thus, 
tubercles  may  be  developed  in  the  lungs,  and  remain  for  a 
considerable  period  without  exciting  either  cough  or  expec 
toration,  or  even  any  important  general  symptoms.  In  other 
cases  they  give  rise  to  intense  general  symptoms;  as  fever, 
emaciation,  anorexia,  before  they  excite  cough  or  expectora- 
tion; the  latter  appearing  only  a  short  time  previous  to 
death.  To  these  cases  the  term  Latent  Phihim  has  been 
applied;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  them  is,  the  absence  of 
appreciable  organic  alteration  in  organs  whose  functional 
derangement  was  most  violent;  while  the  only  vi^cus  really 
affected  seems  functionally  healthy.  The  term  Acute 
PhthUis  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  goes 
through  all  its  stages  with  unusual  rapidity.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  young,  and  in  those  weakened  by  some 
previous  disorder.  In  popular  language  it  is  designated 
galloping  consumption.  Chronic  I^thim  is  the  reverse  of  the 
last,  and  comprehends  all  those  cases  in  which  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  unusually  slow  and  generally  intermittent. 
Z)iao'yio#i.rri/'/%/Atm.— Auscultation  and  percussion  are 
the  chief  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  [Auscultation;  Percussion];  but  there  ara 
several  collateral  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  at  the  commencement  of  phthisis 
that  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  of  most  importance,  and  in 
which  the  siethoscopic  signs  are  least  evident.  We  shall  be 
therefore  more  particular  in  enumerating  the  indications  at 
this  period,  than  in  accurately  describing  the  acoustic  phe- 
nomena which  are  present  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  disorder.  As  bronchitis  is  the  disease  with  which 
phthisis  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded,  we  shall  place  in 
juxtaposition  the  principal  points  in  which  they  differ.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  the  cough  comes  on 
without  any  evident  cause,  ana  many  months  may  elapse 
without  expectoration.  This  apparent  absence  of  cause  and 
dryness  of  cough  are  of  themselves  very  remarkable,  and 
differ  from  what  occurs  in  simple  bronchitis.  Thoracic 
pains,  when  present  in  the  latter  affection,  are  generally  felt 
in  the  middle  of  the  sternum ;  while  in  phthisis  they  are 
situated  in  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  between  the  shoulders. 
Hromoptysis,  from  the  commencement  or  during  the  pro- 
gress of  cough,  is  frequent  in  phthisis,  and  is  almost  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  the  presence  of  tubercles ;  whereas  this  symptom 
never  occurs  in  bronchitis.  Out  of  twelve  hundred  patients 
affected  with  various  diseases,  not  including  cases  of  ame- 
norrhcsa  or  those  arising  from  external  violence,  M.  Louis 
found  that  not  one,  with  the  exception  of  phthisical  cases, 
had  experienced  this  symptom.  Auscultation  gives  us  little 
or  no  aid  in  the  earliest  stages  of  phthisis,  and  when  the 
stethoscopic  signs  first  manifest  themselves,  they  are  such  as 
result  from  an  increased  density  in  the  structure  of  the  lung, 
and  not  from  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  bronchi,  as  is  the 
case  in  bronchitis.  Thus  the  expiration,  which  in  health  is 
scarcely  audible,  becomes  more  distinct;  the  voice  more 
resonant ;  the  sound  elicited  on  percussion  duller.  Tliese 
alteraiions  in  the  respiration  and  in  the  signs  produced  by 
percussion,  like  the  development  of  tubercles,  take  place 
from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  chest ;  and  at  first  are 
almost  constantly  confined  to  the  upper  lobe  of  one  side.  In 
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bronchitis  the  sounds  result  from  fluid  in  the  bronchi,  and 
originate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  usually  on  both 
sides.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  its  diagnosis 
is  less  difficult,  and  is  made  from  a  consideration  of  the 
sputa,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  from  the  signs 
furnished  by  percussion  and  auscultation.  These  are  now 
decisive;  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest  are  dull  on  percus- 
sion; the  respiratory  murmur  is  strong,  coarse,  or  even 
cavernous  under  the  clavicles ;  and  the  voice  listened  to  in 
the  same  situation  gives  rise  to  that  peculiar  phenomenon 
termed  pectoriloquy.  If  there  should  be  much  fluid  in  the 
lungs,  resulting  from  the  patient's  not  having  lately  expec- 
torated, we  then  have  a  mucous  rattle  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
chest  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  where 
cavities  containing  fluid  exist,  the  air  passing  through  this  pro- 
duces that  gurgling  noise  to  which  the  term  gargouillement 
has  been  applied  by  the  French.  The  space  in  which  these 
different  changes  take  place  is  at  first  limited ;  but  it  daily 
increases,  and  in  some  instances,  where  the  entire  upper 
lobe  of  the  lung  is  converted  into  numerous  excavations,  tbe 
respiration  is  coarse  and  more  or  less  tracheal  thrbughout 
its  whole  extent.  The  diagnosis  of  latent  phthisis  is  not 
difficult,  provided  we  make  use  of  the  proper  means  for 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  organs ;  the 
evil  is,  that  tbe  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  those 
functional  derangements  which  we  have  spoken  of  when 
describing  latent  phthisis,  while  the  real  seat  of  the  disease 
is  overlooked. 

Duration  and  Mortality  of  Phthisis, — Various  circum- 
stances affect  the  duration  of  phthisis,  as  age,  sex,  constitu- 
tion, occupation,  season  of  the  year,  climate,  &c.  In  the 
upper  ranks  of  life,  where  patients  have  all  the  advantages 
that  a  proper  regimen,  change  of  air,  and  good  medical  treat- 
ment can  afford,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  con- 
siderably above  that  exhibited  in  the  table  below. 
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The  mean  duration  of  314  cases  exhibited  by  tbistible  ii 
23  monihs,  including  the  extreme  cases;  but  162.ormo!e 
than  half  of  the  cases,  terminated  in  9  months;  Bnd  ibe 
greater  proportion  of  them  between  the  fourth  ind  Dinih 
month.  By  excluding  those  cases  which  terminate  viibin 
four  months,  and  those  that  exceed  four  years,  the  average 
duration  of  the  remaining  cases  is  eighteen  months.  ^Vitlj 
regard  to  the  mortality  ftom  phthisis,  it  varies  in  differeot 
climates,  ages,  sexes,  races,  and  occupations.  In  Englaoi 
and  Wales,  according  to  the '  Report  of  the  Registrar  Gcoenl 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,'  lately  published,  it  is  19  j: 
per  cent,  of  tbe  total  number  of  deaths,  or  3-82  annually 
out  of  1000  living.  In  France  it  is  about  tbe  same.  Oq 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vhere  ik 
atmospheric  vicissitudes  are  sudden  and  great,  the  thenao- 
meter  in  summer  sometimes  varying  from  1 10^  to  64°,  and 
in  winter  from  75°  to  32°  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  it  3 
only  3^.  Premising  that  a  greater  number  suffer  fno 
phthisis  among  the  military  than  the  civil  population,  ib 
following  table,  from  Major  Tulloch's  '  Statistical  RepotU' 
shows  the  number  of  men  attacked  annually  by  phthisis o«t 
of  1 000  of  white  troops,  at  each  of  the  following  statioos:- 
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In  the  perusal  of  this  table  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tbat 
the  total  mortality  from  all  diseases  of  tbe  lungs  in  ibe 
fbreign  stations  appears  to  be  less  than  it  really  is.  1^ 
arises  from  many  of  the  patients  being  invalided,  irbo,  if 
they  die  on  their  passage  home,  or  after  their  armal  ia 
Britain,  are  not  included  in  the  returns  of  the  suui^b 
where  their  diseases  originated. 

It  may  here  be  interesting  to  compare  the  influence  d 
this  class  of  diseases  throughout  the  different  statioDsvhere 
negro  troops  have  been  employed : — 
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Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  mortality  arise  from  consump- 
tion. Thus,  in  his  native  country  the  negro  app**^.'? 
suffer  from  these  diseases  in  a  less  proportion  than  British 
troops  in  their  native  country ;  but  so  soon  as  he  goes 
beyond  it  the  mortality  increases,  till  in  some  colonies  it 
attains  to  such  a  height  as  seems  to  preclude  the  poss"^"* 
lity  of  his  race  ever  forming  a  healthy  or  increasing  popu- 
lation. The  Hottentots  in  our  army  at  tbe  Cape  of  G^ 
Hope  suffer  more  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  generally  than 
the  European  troops;  while  the  proportion  of  those  who  die 
from  phthisis  is  about  the  same.  In  both  cases  tbe  mot-^ 
tality  is  below  the  average,  as  is  seen  in  the  table  befo« 
referred  to. 

The  natives  of  some  tropical  climates  seem  so  Ittllc  sub- 
ject to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  that  among  74,850  native  troop* 
serving  in  the  Madras  presidency,  the  deaths,  by  every  ^^ 
scription  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  did  not,  on  the  avenge  t'' 
five  years,  exceed  one  per  1000  of  the  strength  annuaU). 
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The  period  of  life  above  puberty  at  whicb  tbe  greatest  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  occurs  is  between  20  and  40,  as  will  be 
aeen  by  the  following  table;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
although  the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  is  more  consi- 
derable from  20  to  40  than  from  40  to  60,  the  general  mor- 
tality is  less  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  period. 
I>ied  of  phthisis  at  the  following  ages : — 

Afe.  Death  1. 

Looia.     Bayle.     ToUl. 

15  to  20  .  •  .  .11  10  =  21 

20       30  .  •  •  .39  23  =  62 

30       40  •  •  .  .33  23  =  56 

40       50  .  .  •  .23  21  =  44 

50       60  .  .  .  .12  15  =  27 

60       70  .  •  .  .5  8  =  13 

In  respect  of  sex,  consumption  destroys  more  females 
than  males,  in  the  ratio  of  4155  to  3'771.  This  includes  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wides,  but  does  not  hold  good  as 
regards  some  cities  and  most  of  the  mining  districts.  In 
these  the  pursuits  of  a  large  portion  of  the  male  population 
seem  particularly  inimical  to  health,  and  raise  the  mortality 
fri>zn  phthisis  nearly  to  what  it  is  in  the  female,  and  in  some 
places  even  above,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  abstract 
from  the  Registrar-Generars  Report: — 

£>ied  of  phthisis  from  July  1st  to  December  3 1st,  1837,  in 
the  metropolis,  whose  estimated  population  on  tbe  1st  of 
October,  1837,  was  1,790,451,  and  in  the  unions  of  the 
ix> unties  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wiltshire,  whose  estimated  population  at  the 
same  period  was  1,723,770 — 

Malct.  Females. 

IfetropoUi.       Connfiet.  MetropolU.       CuanUea. 

1947  1325  1930  1466 

Died  of  phthisis  from  July  1st  to  December  31st,  1837,  in 
the  counties  of  E^ex,  Gloucester  (except  Bristol  and  Clifton), 
Hereford,  Norfolk  (except  Norwich),  Suffolk,  Sussex,  and 
Westmoreland,  whose  estimated  copulation  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1837,  was  1,776,980;  ana  in  the  districts  of  Aston, 
Bath,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Clifton, 
Derby,  Dudley,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Usidstone,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton,  Not- 
ttngbam,  Salford,  Sheffield,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Sunderland, 
Wolverhampton,  and  West  Derby,  whose  estimated  popula- 
tion at  the  same  period  was  1,762,710 — 

Male*.  FemalM. 

CiUea.  Soantlet.  Cities.  Coanties. 

2118  1363  2130  1703 

These  tables  point  out  generally  the  influence  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  production  of  phthisis.  In  cities  the  majority  of 
tbe  male  labouring  population  is  engaged  in  the  arts, 
trades,  and  manufactures,  and  generally  for  many  hours 
together  in  ill-ventilated  apartments,  and  in  unhealthy  pos- 
tures of  body.  In  the  country  the  pursuits  of  the  same 
class  of  persons  are  chiefly  agricultural. 

Having  now  considered  the  mortality  of  phthisis  in  con- 
nection with  climate,  race,  age,  sex,  and  occupation,  we  are 
enabled  with  greater  advantage  to  examine  into  those  causes 
which  appear  to  be  most  active  in  its  production. 

Causes  of  Phthisif.-— The  causes  of  phthisis,  says  Sir 
J.  Clarke,  may  be  divided  into  '  the  remote  and  the  excit- 
ing, or  those  which  induce  the  constitutional  predisposi- 
tion, and  those  which  determine  the  local  deposition  of 
taberculous  matter  after  such  predisposition  is  established. 
The  one  class  of  causes  operates  by  modifying  the  whole 
system ;  the  other,  bv  determining  in  a  system  so  modified 
the  particular  morbid  action  of  which  tuberculous  matter  is 
tbe  product.'  Of  the  remote  causes,  or  those  whicb  induce 
the  constitutional  predisposition,  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
is  that  which  arises  from  hereditary  transmission ;  not  that 
an  individual  bom  of  consumptive  parents  will  himself  ne- 
cessarily fall  a  prey  to  the  same  disease,  but  only  that,  when 
exposed  to  those  influences  which  we  are  about  to  enume- 
rate as  determining  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  become  affected  than  one  born  of  healthy 
parents.  Next  to  hereditary  transmission  of  the  consump- 
tire  diathesis,  tho  causes  most  active  in  producing  tliis  state 
of  constitution  are,  a  sedentary  life,  more  especially  when 
associated  with  a  confined  posture  of  the  body  and  impure 
air ;  bad  quality  or  insufficient  quantity  of  food;  insufficient 
clothing;  excessive  mental  or  bodily  labour;  mental  de- 
pression ;  and  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  fact,  all  those 
agents  which  operate  in  depressing  or  lowering  the  tone  of 
the  system  generally  act  as  remote  causes  in  the  production 
of  phthisis.    The  more  immediate  or  exciting  causes  of 


consumption,  those  whieh  determme  the  depoMtion  of  tu« 
hordes,  have  usually  been  attributed  to  irritants  acting 
locally  on  the  bronchial  tubes  or  on  the  lungs,  whether 
occasioned  by  inflammation  of  these  parts  or  by  the  mecha- 
nical action  of  irritating  bodies  upon  them.  The  result  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  this  subject  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
influence  exerted  in  this  way  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  the  two  diseases  hitherto  re- 
garded as  the  most  frequent  forerunners  and  producers  of 
phthisis,  have  been  shown  by  M.  Louis  to  exert  no  more  in- 
fluence in  its  production  Uian  any  other  disease.    They 
may  indeed  occasionally  hasten  the  development  of  tuber- 
cles, but  they  exert  no  specific  effect,  and  they  act  only  as 
remote  causes  in  impairing  the  health  generally.    These 
conclusions  of  Louis,  which  have  been  deduced  from  his  own 
observations  in  hospital  practice  solely,  receive  ample  con- 
firmation from  the  admirable  Statistical  Reports  of  the 
Registrar-General  and  Major  TuUoch,  which  we  have  before 
referred  to.     Tbe  popular  error  of  attributing  consumption 
to  cold,  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel,  &c.,  has  probably 
originated  from  mistaking  the  effect  for  tbe  cause.    We 
have  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  article  that  cough  and 
hnmoptysis  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms  of  tuberculous 
lungs.    With  regard  to  mechanical  irritants,  as  dust  of  va- 
rious kinds,  noxious  gases,  smoke,  &c.,  *  no  opinion  has 
been  more  prevalent,'  observes  Dr.  Cowan,  'than  that  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  of  vegetable, 
mineral,   or  animal  substances,  are   peculiarly  liable  to 
phthisis;  and  in  the  supposition  that  consumption  was 
essentially  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  tbe  result  of  bronchial  inflammation,  no  con- 
clusion was  more  natural  or  more  probable.    But  once 
remove  from  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  bronchitis  and  tubercles,  and  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  examination  of  the  evidence  brought  forward 
on  the  subject  of  dust  will  terminate  in  the  conviction  that 
this  agent  exerts  at  most  but  a  very  secondary  and  unimpor- 
tant influence  in  tbe  production  of  phthisis.'    The  mortality 
among  the  workmen  in  some  of  our  manufacturing  towns 
is  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  me- 
chanical irritation.    Vr.  Knight  of  Sheffield  informs  us  that 
there  is  not  an  example  of  a  polisher  of  forks  reaching  his 
36th  year,  nor  do  the  artisans  in  other  departments  attain  a 
much  greater  age.    But  it  must  be  recollected  that  many 
of  these  men  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  a  close  atmosphere 
and  confined  posture  of  body,  two  conditions  which  con- 
tribute perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  the  increase  and 
production  of  phthisis.    Nor  has  the  mortality  been  dirni^ 
nished  by  the  use  of  magnets,  wire  masks,  currents  of  air,  and 
moisture,  which  have  been  successively  tried  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  metallic  particles.    In  the  cases  of  887 
quarrymen,  557  stone-cutters,  and  160  marble* workers,  all 
of  them  occupations  involving  the  inhalation  of  dust,  M. 
Benoiston  found  the  proportion  of  phthisis  was  less  than  the 
general  average;  but  then  these  are  employments  carried 
on  in  the  open  air.    Dr.  Lombard,  whose  researches  are 
founded  on  a  total  of  4300  deaths  from  phthisis,  and  54,572 
individuals,  exercising  220  different  occupations,  found,  by 
a  comparison  of  all  the  professions  carried  on  in  the  open 
air  and  in  workshops,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
phthisis  was  doulde  among  the  latter ;  and  this  proportion 
mcreased  as  the  apartments  were  close,  narrow,  and  imper- 
fectly ventilated. 

Mr.  Watson,  a  surgeon  of  Wenlockhead,  a  mining  dis- 
trict, informs  us  that,  out  of  74  men  working  during  four  or 
five  months  for  sixteen  hours  daily  in  a  mine  where  a  candle 
burnt  with  difficulty,  not  one  was  attacked  with  any  pul- 
monary affection.  But  whether  from  the  inhalation  of 
noxious  gases  or  from  other  causes,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  mining  districts  of  this  counuy  the  morta- 
lity from  phthisis  is  high.  The  number  of  males  attacked 
by  this  disease  in  Cornwall  exceeds  that  of  the  females  in 
the  ratio  of  170  to  140,  and  in  the  mining  parts  of  Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  Worcester,  in  the  ratio  of  203  to  191 ; 
while  in  the  non-mining  districts  of  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire,  and  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  the  ratio  iA  656 
males  to  796  females. 

The  influence  of  smoke,  when  uncombined  with  other 
agents  of  injurious  tendency,  mav,  we  think,  fairly  be 
called  in  question.  In  Leeds,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
smoky  place  in  the  whole  kingdom,  the  mortality  of  females 
from  phthbis  is  below  that  of  most  of  our  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  is  not  much  above  the  average  for  t? 
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tphole  of  England  and  Wales.  In  London  likewiae  tbis  is 
the  case,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  table  of  the  relative  mortality  of  females 
from  phthisis  in  each  of  the  under-mentioned  cities,  and  in 
England  and  Wales : — 

Annual  Deathi  to  100,000  Imng. 

Lerdt.       Binning-  Manaheatsr.  London.    LlTarpool.   Kng^and 
bam.  audwalM. 

401  494  510  402  670         386 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  in  these  towns  a  large 
proportion  of  the  female  sex  is  occupied  in  those  kinds 
of  employment  that  we  have  before  shown  to  he  so  pre 
judicial:  how  much  then  must  he  attributed  to  the 
smoke,  if  the  unhealthy  occupation  were  expuns^ed  from 
the  account?  From  what  we  have  advanced  against 
the  operation  of  local  irritants  as  causes  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, we  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  depre- 
cating the  use  of  any  means  calculated  to  get  rid  of  this 
source  of  irritation ;  hut  we  merely  propose  to  show  that 
they  act  a  very  inferior  part,  and,  when  unassociated  with 
those  circumstances  which  modify  the  system  in  general, 
their  real  activity  as  causes  of  pulmonary  tubercles  is  pro- 
blematical. It  would  not  however  be  fair  to  omit  the  men- 
tion of  one  fact,  which  in  truth  ^  the  only  one  that  we  have 
met  with,  in  evidence  of  a  direct  local  Irritation  giving  rise 
to  tubercles.  This  fact  is  related  by  the  late  Baron  Du- 
puytren.  A  boy  was  brought  into  the  Hdtel  Dieu  for  some 
surgical  complaint,  of  which  he  died.  On  examining  the 
body  after  death,  a  marble  was  found  impacted  in  one  of 
the  bronchi ;  around  this  spot,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the 
body,  was  found  a  small  crop  of  tubercles. 

A  moist  and  changeable  climate  has  been  regarded  hi- 
therto as  among  the  most  active  causes  of  consumption ; 
ftnd  Great  Britain,  whose  climate  combines  these  two  con- 
ditions in  a  remarkable  degree,  has  been  looked  upon  as 
such  a  nursery  for  phthisis,  that  our  facetious  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  have  styled  it  *LaMaladie 
Anglaise/  Indeed  the  notions  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
dampness,  and  consumption,  seem  almost  inseparable. 
However,  these  opinions  have  been  and  still  are  under- 
going a  severe  scrutiny ;  and  the  evidence  which  we  at  pre- 
sent possess  on  the  subject  tends  very  strongly  to  disprove 
their  correctness.  Moisture  and  climate,  like  all  other 
agents,  act  either  locally  or  generally ;  popular  belief  has 
attributed  their  presumod  priMudicial  effects  to  local  action. 
They  tend,  it  is  said,  to  produce  catarrhs  and  coughs,  and 
consequently  consumption.  We  need  scarcely  allude  again 
to  the  fiillacy  of  this  opinion.  We  are  in  possession  of  little 
infbrmation  on  the  mode  in  which  climate  operates  to  the 
production  of  phthisis.  That  the  disease  prevails  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  some  climes  and  localities  than  in  others, 
18  an  indisputable  fisct ;  hut  it  is  no  less  certain  that  its  pre- 
valence is  not  confined  to  countries  of  variable  temperature, 
for  many  of  such  countries  suffer  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  those  wliose  thermometric  range  varies  little  through- 
out the  year.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  moist  climates  and 
localities  are  more  inimical  in  this  respect;  indeed  con- 
sumption is  said  to  be  rare  in  mai-shy  districts ;  and  Dr. 
Wells  has  brought  forward  a  variety  of  interesting  obser- 
vations to  prove  that  the  causes  of  intermittent  fever  induce 
a  state  of  constitution  which  is  a  protection  from  consump- 
tion ;  and  he  says  that  in  countries  where  one  prevails,  the 
other  is  always  absent,  or  at  least  much  less  prevalent. 
This  certainly  coincides  with  what  has  been  observed  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  the  climate  of  which  is  moist  in  the 
extreme,  and  where  fevers  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent;  yet 
diseases  of  the  lungs  are  rare.  It  has  been  also  observed 
that  tanners,  dyent,  wool-scourers,  brewers,  brickmakers. 
wa.>herwomen,  and  many  other  occupatbns  in  which  the 
upper  or  lower  extremities  are  exposed  to  wet,  and  the  air 
is  charged  with  aqueous  vapours,  present  fewer  eases  of  con- 
sumption than  almost  any  others.  Too  much  weight  how- 
ever must  not  be  attached  to  these  speculations,  for  accurate 
statistical  data  from  fenny  countries  and  localities  are  still 
n  desideratum ;  and  as  respects  the  immunity  enjoyed  by 
persons  exercising  the  trades  just  enumerated,  it  will  he 
observed  that  they  are  all  of  them  employments  combining 
considerable  muscular  exertion  with  free  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  wages  too  of  this  class  of  persons  are  generally 
such  as  to  place  them  above  want.  Is  phthisis  contagious? 
This  is  a  question  which  has  been  often  discussed,  and  nu- 
merous ore  the  testimonies  both  on  the  affirmative  and 


negative  side ;  but  the  weight  of  the  evidence  seemi  to 
rest  with- the  n on-con tagionists. 

Treatment  of  Phihiiis. — This  resolves  itself  into  tvo 
kinds:  first,  the  prophylactic,  or  that  which  has  for  iti 
object  the  prevention  of  phthisis  in  those  who  are  hereditaril; 
or  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  disease ;  and  secondly,  tl» 
curative^  or  that  which  endeavours  to  arrest  its  progre» 
after  tubercles  have  manifested  themselves.  Much  may  be 
done  in  the  first  case;  but  experience  proves  the  limited 
control  that  we  possess  over  it' in  the  second.  PbthisiN  u 
we  have  said  before — and,  as  we  are  anxious  to  impress  this 
fact  upon  our  readers,  we  again  repeat — is  not  a  meie  local 
disease,  or  one  arising  from  local  causes :  but  it  results  from 
a  general  depravation  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  \i\\dt 
system,  of  which  tubercles  are  only  an  effect.  They  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  of  the  embryonic  changes  previous  to 
the  nascence  of  the  disease  in  a  cognisable  form. 

This  being  premised,  our  prophylactic  treatment  must  be 
directed  towards  the  prevention  or  the  arresting  of  tb«  in- 
cipient changes  which  take  place  previous  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercles.  With  this  view  the  most  obvious  rules 
are,  to  avoid  all  those  causes  which  we  have  pointed  out  a 
tending  to  produce  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  Marriages 
should  be  made  with  greater  regard  to  the  health  of  tbe 
contracting  parties.  Children,  especially  if  sickly,  should 
be  reared  and  educated  with  less  anxiety  about  their  men- 
tal  progress  than  their  bodily  strength.  Those  professions 
and  traded  should  he  avoided  which  combine  much 
sitting,  with  a  confined  posture  of  body,  as  those  of  tailors, 
shoebinders,  shoemakers,  milliners,  lacemakers,  engrarets, 
jewellers,  watchmakers,  clerks,  &c.,  all  of  whom  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  phthisis.  Agriculturists,  butchers, 
carters,  coachmen,  sailors,  &c.,  are  remarkable  for  tbeir 
general  health  and  their  freedom  from  this  complaint  All 
occupations  therefore  that  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air 
should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  tboae  of  an  opposite  kind. 
Callisthenic  exercises,  when  indulged  in  with  moderation, 
are  healthful,  and  should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  In 
short,  everything  which  tends  to  invigorate  the  body  di- 
minishes disease ;  and  it  is  proved  by  statistical  facts,  tint 
wherever  the  mortality  from  disease  generally  is  low,  the 
mortality  from  phthisis  is  also  low.  The  curative  treatmeot 
of  phthisis  consists  in  regulating  the  health  generslly.  uia 
in  combating  particular  symptoms.  For  the  altainoen'  w 
the  first  object,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  sli- 
mulant;  and  the  exercise  regular,  but  gentle,  and  not  too 
prolonged.  Horse  exercise  is  particularly  recommended  la 
the  incipient  stage  of  phthisis,  and  travelling  may  be  saWy 
undertaken  in  certain  circumstances.  Of  all  the  modef  of 
travelling,  sea-voyages  are  perhaps  the  most  beneficial;  arid 
where  much  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  voyage. 
it  would  be  better  to  repeat  it  than  hasard  tne  doubtful 
benefit  of  a  residence  on  land.  The  influence  of  climate oo 
consumption,  we  arc  inclined  to  believe,  is  imperfectly  «|i' 
derstooa.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  general  pnncipi 
that  the  change  from  a  variable  temperature  to  one  of  «Q 
opposite  description  is  in  the  hij»hest  dcgi-ee  advanlapcoos 
and.c^/em  paribus,  we  think  this  may  safely  be  admitted; 
but  in  recommending  patients  to  climates  which  pos-ess 
this  uniformity  of  temperature,  it  has  been  too  of^en  ovet^ 
looked  that  there  are  other  counteracting  circumstances 
which  more  than  neutralise  this  advantage.  E.xamp'e*'^ 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  many  countries  which  *r« 
remarkable  for  the  equability  of  their  teraperatuie,  jaj^ 
been  already  adduced  in  a  previous  part  of  this  «»"^^*''®:f  J. 
it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  Madras  presidency  of  i"a'*» 
and  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  sen  s- 
mcnt,  to  which  may  be  added  New  South  Wales  and  »"" " 
Australia,  all  of  them  countries  subject  to  sudden  fl» 
great  changes  of  temperature,  enjov  an  extraordinary  » 
munity  from  phthisis.  The  practice  of  sending  ra^'*\ 
to  a  foreign  country  who  are  in  the  last  stajre  of  ff^^^:^ 
lion,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Much  ^'"^''^  g. 
of  opinion  exists  on  the  relative  advantages  attending 
sidence  on  the  coast  or  inland  for  consumptive  pV,-* 
From  the  great  benefit  of  sea-air  in  all  scrophulousdis^orne 
and  from  a  review  of  tbe  causes  of  phthisis,  we  are  *"^' ,  j^ 
to  think  that  the  sea-coast  on  the  whole  is  P^l^cal 
Where  circumstances  render  removal  to  an  anti-pjj  -  ^^^ 
country  impossible,  confinement  to  »P®'^^™®'*^  ^{Jl^  pos- 
heat  is  regulated,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  as  ""j^"  JJ  ,!,(* 
sible  preserved,  during  the  more  rigorous  ^^^"*^  -^l- 
elimate,  may  be  reeomraended.    It  ma»t  however  t)e 
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lected  that  thismodeof  treatment,  being  unfavourable  to 
improvement  of  the  general  health,  should  only  be  enforced 
when  exposure  to  the  air  is  constantly  attended  with  increase 
of  the  symptoms.  The  invention  of  the  respirator  has  in 
a  great  measure  obviated  this  inconvenience;  and  the 
phthisical  patient,  wlien  warmly  clad  and  furnished  with 
this  instrument,  may  be  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  positive  benefit. 
Among  the  medicines  which  have  been  employed  in  the 
gener^  treatment  of  phthisis,  emetics  must  oe  first  men* 
tioned.  It  is  remarkable,  says  Dr.  Young,  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  cures  of  consumption  related  by  different 
authors  have  either  been  performed  by  emetics  or  by  de- 
cidedly nauseating  remedies.  It  is  evident  that  the  effects 
of  vomiting  are  general,  and  not  confined  to  the  stomach. 
The  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  and  thoracio 
viscera,  the  influence  upon  the  arterial  and  venous  circula- 
tions, the  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  subse- 
quent diaphoresis,  all  point  out  that  the  action  of  vomiting 
is  general  and  complicated ;  and,  associated  with  the  bene- 
fits resulting  firom  sea- voyages,  swinging,  &c.,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  emetics  in  incipient  cases 
of  phthisis  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

From  the  efficacy  of  bark,  sarsaparilla,  iron,  and  iodine, 
in  scrophula  and  some  other  diseases  attended  with  consti- 
tutional debility,  it  has  been  imagined  that  these  medicines 
must  necessarily  prove  benefici^  in  phthisis;   and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  tonic  properties,  when  not  contra- 
indicated  by  the  existence  of  inflammation  or  much  febrile 
excitement,  may  safely  be  put  in  requisition  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis.     Another  class  of  remedies^  of  a  totally 
different  nature,  but  not  less  efficacious  when  judiciously 
applied,  may  be  called  anti-inflammatory.    Such  are  bleed- 
ing, either  general  or  local ;    mercury,  digitalis,  counter- 
irritation.    The  last  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  therapeutic 
agents  that  we  possess,  and,  like  all  other  remedies,  when 
used  In  the  commencement  of  disease  presents  the  greatest 
chance  of  success.    It  U  inapplicable  when  much  lever  is 
present,  and  should  never  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing constitutional  disturbance. 

These  are  the  general  remedies  employed  in  phthisis. 
The  m(xe  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease  require  to  be 
combated  by  particular  medicines  which  we  have  yet  to 
name,  or  by  a  combination  of  those  just  enumerated.    One 
of  the  most  constant  and  harassing  of  the  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption is  cough,  which,  by  interrupting  sleep  and  accele- 
rating the  circulation,  exerts  an  injurious  inHuenoe  over 
the  general  comfort  and  health  of  the  patient    It  may  be 
tranquil  I  ised  by  the  application  of  sinapisms,  tartar  emetic 
ointment,  or  stimulating  plasters  to  the  walls  of  the  chest; 
or  the  direct  local  application  of  the  vapours  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by 
means  of  inhalation  may  be  tried.    In  addition  to  these 
measures,  the  cough  may  be  calmed  by  mucilaginous  mix- 
tures, decoctions  of  Iceland  moss,  small  doses  of  hyoscy- 
amusy  Prussic  acid,  opium,  sether,  &c.    Perspirations  in 
phthisis  are  very  common,  and  when  profuse,  tend  to  weaken 
the  paticut    They  are  checked  by  exhibiting  acids.    The 
sulphuric  acid  gjivon  in  bark,  or  the  nitric  aoid  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  aarsaparilla,  are  the  most  eligible  combinations  fbr 
combating  this  symptom.    We  have  seen  that  the  diarrhcsa 
which  takies  place  in  phthisis  is  the  result  of  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  mtestinal  oanal:  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact  will  at  once  regulate  our  treatment    AU  stimulating 
food   and  medicine  must  be  avoided ;  the  external  surface 
of  the  body  generally,  and  the  abdomen  in  particular,  should 
be  kept  warm ;  gentle  counter-irritation  may  be  made  to 
the  latter,  and  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  opium,  chalk  and 
opium,  or  lime-water  and  milk,  may  be  given  internally. 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy, 
which  are  so  firequent  in  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis,  we 
cannot  be  too  cautious.    It  must  never  be  foi^tten  that 
they  are  mere  complications ;  and  in  any  depletory  measures 
which  may  be  thought  necessary,  the  original  disease  upon 
vhich  they  are  en^afted  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.    On  the 
whole,  local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping  is  preferable  to 
Venesection,  and  counter-irritation  to  both.    For  a  full  ac- 
count of  hsemoptysis  and  its  treatment  aee  Hjbmoptysis. 

PHULWA,  or  the  Vegetable  Butter  qf  AUnora,  is  the 
)»ro<luce  of  the  chooree,  or  butter-tree  (Bassia  hutyraoea 
^f  botanists)  of  Kumaon,  in  the  eastern  district  of  whieh 
^t  grows.  It  is  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  a^oining 
^oorkhalee  province  of  Doteo»  vhere  tha  butter  ibrma 


an  atticle  of  commerce.  Hence,  in  its  crude  state,  it  ii 
cheaper  than  ghee  (clarified  butter),  and  is  used  to  adulterate 
that  article.  It  answers  well  for  lamps,  burning  with  a 
bright  flame,  neither  the  smell  nor  the  smoke  being  so  great 
as  13  the  case  with  oil;  and  Mr.  Traill, -who  was  commis- 
sioner in  Kumaon,  used  it  for  this  purpose  in  preference  to 
cocoa-nut  oil.  This  substance  has  been  analvzed  by  Mr.  E. 
Solly,  who  describes  it  as  existing  in  the  solid  form  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures:  at  about  120°  Fahr.  it  is  perfectly 
melted,  and  appears  then  as  a  pale  yellow  oil.  A  specimen 
of  the  phulwa  which  was  brought  to  this  country  five  years 
previously  was  found  to  consist  of  sixty  parts  of  solid  oil, 
thirty-four  of  fluid  oil,  and  six  of  vegetable  impurities.  See 
Bassia  for  a  description  of  the  tree ;  and  Proc.  Com,  qf 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  \S39, 

PHYLLA'STREPHUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  ge* 
nus  ofMerulida,  placed  by  him  in  his  subfamily  Brachypo* 
dinte,  or  Short-footed  Thrushes,  For  the  generic  character 
see  the  article  Merulida  [vol.  xv.,  p.  121].  The  name 
was  given,  as  Mr.  Swainson  observes,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  species,  according  to  Le  Vaillant,  loving  to  shelter 
and  hunt  among  heaps  of  dead  leaves.  Mr.  Swainson 
further  remarks  mat,  as  yet,  but  two  species  are  known,  and 
these  are  from  the  African  continent;  the  long  straight  bill 
of  these,  he  adds,  is  continued  to  the  genus  Micropus,  Sw. 
{Classification  qfBirdSf  vol.  ii.) 

PHYLLIDIANS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  familjr  of  GaS" 
tropodous  Mollusks,  including  the  genera  Phyllidia,  Chitth 
nelius.  Chiton,  Patella,  Ihteuoidea,  and  Siphonaria. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  observes 
that  zoologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  and  relations 
of  the  genera  which  Lamarck  has  collected  in  this  family 
under  tne  common  character  of  having  branchisa  placed  cir- 
cularly round  the  body  between  the  foot  and  the  mantle.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  '  Rdgne  Animal,'  he  remarks,  Cuvier 
formed  at  the  end  of  his  Gasteropoda  a  small  fiamily  under 
the  name  of  Cyclobranchians,  in  which  he  places  the 
Chitons  and  Limpets,  whilst  be  arranges  the  family  of  /n- 
ferobranchiansy  containing  the  PhyUi&tg  and  DiphyUiditBt 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Gtutropods.  Nevertheless  it 
may  be  said,  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  their  bran- 
chiae that  these  last  two  senera  are  as  much  Cydobran- 
chians  as  the  Limpets  and  Chitons ;  but,  addsM.  Deslwyes, 
Cuvier  doubtless  found  in  the  organization  of  these  difierent 
moUusks  sufficient  reasons  for  separating  them.  M*  de 
Fdrussac,  in  his  systematic  tables,  preserved  the  two  Aimilies 
of  Cuvier  in  the  same  nosition,  but  converted  them  into 
orders.  That  of  the  I^ferobranchians  was  augmented  by 
the  genus  Umbrella,  and  the  order  of  Cyclobranchians  was 
divided  into  two  families,  the  Limpets  and  the  Chitons.  M. 
de  Blainville  iMalaeohgie)  proposed  another  distribution  of 
the  Cudobratichians  or  Cuvier.  The  former  soologist  re- 
tainea  the  Inferobranchianst  of  which  be  formed  an  order 
towards  the  end  of  the Monmeious MoUusks ;  but  considering 
the  Chitons  as  a  type  intermediate  between  the  MoUusks  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  Cirrhipeds,  he  made  in  bis  arrange- 
ment a  subtype,  under  the  name  of  Malentozoaria,  for  the 
assemblage  of  these  two  kinds  of  animals,  dividing  tbem 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which,  the  P[>luplaxiphora,  was  for 
the  Chitons.  With  the  exception  of  M.  de  Blainville,  the 
opinions  of  other  naturalists  may  be  referred  either  to  that 
of  Cuvier  or  that  of  Lamarck.  M.  Deshayes  says,  in  con* 
elusion,  that  after  having  for  a  long  time  directed  his  special 
attention  to  this  Question,  he  thinks  that  the  mollusks  com- 
prised by  Lamarck  in  his  family  ought  to  be  separated ;  for 
some,  as  Chitonellus,  Chiton,  and  JMeUa,  are  hermaphro- 
dites ;  others,  the  PhylUdians  namely,  are  moncBcious.* 

PH  YLLO'DIUM  is  that  organ  which  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  New  Holland  Acacias,  or  wattle-trees,  stands  in  the 
place  of  leaves.  When  such  plants  are  young,  they  are 
clothed  with  the  pinnated  leaves,  characteristic  of  the  Aca- 
cias of  extra- Australian  countries ;  but  the  leaflets  soon 
drop  offer  cease  to  appear,  and  the  petiole  enlarges  firom  a 
linear  connection  between  the  leaflets  to  a  broad  leafy  ex- 
pansion which  presents  one  of  its  edges  to  Uie  sky  and  the 
other  to  the  earth.  That  expansion  is  the  phyllodium, 
which  is  therefore  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  petiole, 
whose  surface  is  extended  in  onler  to  compensate  for  the 
diminution  of  respiratory  and  digestive  power  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  the  leaflets  by  which  those  functions  would 
be  otherwise  performed. 

PHYLLOTODA,  LatreilleV  name  for  a  section  of  cn»- 

*  Qcuere  de  hQC« 
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tleeans  which  have  the  head  confounded  vith  tbe  trc=k : 
the  eyes  sessile,  smooth,  and  dosely  ap|ir(miBa:<d ;  %  eel.-  j 
cate  huckler  formed  of  a  single  piece,  acd  frc«  posf^-^rlj.  , 
serving  as  a  crust  or  shell ;  two  homy  detBt-crlniraral  j 
mandibles,  with  a  compressed,  straight*  azid  tcct  dec:Jated  i 
point,  but  without  palps ;  first  pair  of  feet  in  ihe  Ira  cf 
oars,  and  terminated  by  articulated  bristle4ike  appeada^es ; 
the  others  branchial,  and  more  than  sixty  (pairs)  la  cuaa- 
her.  disposed  for  swimming. 

The  genus  Apus  of  Scopoli  (Bimocu^ut^  G«oCr.«  Leach : 
Limulus,  Mull.,  Lam. ;  MonoeuiMS^  Linn^  F&br.)  vdl  serre 
as  an  example  of  the  Phyilopoda.  [Bixt>cri.rs.  N.B. 
The  printer  has  reversed  the  cut.  and  placed  the  tail 
uppermost.] 

PHYLLOSCVMA.  The  fkmilyoilktuU^-€mni$stdCrm^ 
iaceant  {Bicmras9tt\  is  composed  of  Ibnna  which  are  rery 
remarkable  for  their  rounded  shape  and  the  transparency  of 
their  teguments.  The  carapoet  is  large,  lamellar,  extended 
like  a  leaf  horisontallv  above  the  base  of  the  antenns  and  a 
more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  thorax.  The  thorax  is 
equally  depressed,  so  as  to  resemble  a  thin  blade  or  plate 
placed  horisontallv,  and  to  the  existence  of  these  two  buck- 
lers, so  to  upeak,  they  owe  the  name  iBicuirattct)  given  to 
thorn  by  Latreille.  The  ophthalmie  ring  is  but  little  if  at 
•11  distinct  fVom  the  interior  border  of  the  carapace,  and  it  is 
from  this  border  also  that  the  antennae  spring.  The  ^yff  are 
very  large  and  projecting.  The  antenntp  spring  below  and 
behind  their  peduncle,  on  the  same  transversal  line,  and 
•re  directed  forwards ;  those  of  the  first  pair  are  bifid  at  the 
end,  and  the  conformation  of  those  of  the  second  pair  varies. 
Tlie  motiM  ii  situated  very  fkr  ftom  the  base  of  the  antenne, 
and  Is  found  towards  the  anterior  third  or  the  middle  of  the 
lower  surfiico  of  the  carapace ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  rounded 
tubercle,  and  is  composed  essentially  of  a  lar^  vfip^  Itp, 
ft  pair  of  hooked  mandibhs  which  want  a  oalpiform  stem,  a 
membranous  and  bilobated  fouvr  /fp,  ana  a  pair  of  jaws ; 
sometimes  there  are  to  be  found  a  second  pair  of  jaws  and 
«ven  Jaw*fcet  applied  against  the  mouth,  but  in  general 
lliose  orgaiiH  are  rudimentary  and  thrown  rather  far  back- 
wards. The  great  flattened  blade  or  plate,  which  constitutes 
tite  itiorax,  commences  immediately  behind  the  mouth,  and 
presents  no  annulor  divisions ;  in  general  it  reaches  a  good 
4«al  beyond  the  carapace,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  feet  by 
iiM  lateral  borders,  io  that  those  organs  ore  very  distant 
fr'>m  the  median  line.  The  number  of  feet  consists  of 
from  seven  to  eight  pairs,  but  those  of  the  first  pair,  and, 
*om«times,  those  of  the  last,  are  very  short,  whilst  the  others 
ufm  wttry  long ;  all  are  very  slender,  and  lead,  towards  a  third 
ai  thtik  length,  to  a  large  fiabelliform  appendage,  which  is 
ansl/igous  to  tbe  external  branch  of  the  thoracic  feet  of  the 
M^vitm*,  but  which  takes  its  origin  much  farther  from  the 
\yAy,  Tim  abdomen  i9  slender,  and  sometimes  rudimentary; 
u«  g4rneral,  nevertheless,  it  Is  terminated  by  a  fin  composed 
«#  ire  blades  disposed  in  a  fan-shape,  as  in  the  family 
44  tkm  CaridoidM.  The  false  feet  are  always  more  or  less 
rwc.£Mrotaffv« 

1 '.«!•«  «nitla«eaiM  do  not  present  any  organs  which  can 
lie  ^^4*yier44  as  branMa ;  some  naturalists  give  this  name 
«/u  't^  i^v^uA  appendage  which  represents  the  palp  of  the 
tu^k^:;^  ttbui^  foot  witbottt  resting  this  conclusion  on  any  fact ; 
fjti  14,  M.i.'.«  fSdwards  isdisposed  to  believe  that  respiration 
m  •^k/fjt^  *A*  by  means  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 
ilUttAr^.  SaiureUe  deM  Crustacis.) 

M.  M  ..'^  Edwards,  whose  definition  of  this  family  we 
i*!*  v^j^H  jr^eo,  makes  it  consist  of  two  genera  only, 
/*y  PM^/ma  ar.'l  Amphion.  He  observes  that  the  Phylloso- 
Hf'^at^i  %fH  *e^.j  m^f%n'ued  by  their  foliaceous  carapace, 
m%y%  k*t«»  pourt  ffi  the  thorax  exposed.  In  Amphion,  the 
««rap«^A  u  />»  u«  r!»rax  entirely. 

Fb)ll/>ffoma.    (Leach.) 

/UfsjffU  ChMrader^^This  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
flfr'^'%  kv/vft,  M  er/mposed  of  animals  whose  body  is  so 
M  .^n  C»f/*ft**4^  that  there  is  scarcely  an  interval  between 
*^A  *^  ,':jcr**%  f4\h>tt  cpper  and  lower  surfaces,  so  that  it  is 
^  f  ^  .  •.  Ur  ipr^Apreb^ryl  hnm  tbe  viscera  are  there  lodged. 
7%  4  ^'\^.,.%*  br/iy  M  divided  into  three  distinct  parts;  the 
)^vf.  ^f-^  1  V/fax«  and  the  abdomen. 

7  v^  h^/id  b**  tfje  form  of  a  delicate  disk  or  of  an  ordinary 
^y^v*  ,^«/  k'A  'ftt\j  adheres  to  tbe  thorax  by  its  central  por* 
f.//'.  </»  <r.4/  th<f  b^irders  all  round  are  free.  This  species  of 
^  r//  ^'  >4  V  />  arM  h'^rizontal;  at  its  anterior  extremity  it 
l^»7«<  K,«^/V/o  to  tbe  eyes  and  to  the  antennss.  The  eyes 
Piff'fi%  m*^  lh«  median  line,  and  are  globular;  they  are 
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on  slender,  cylindrical,  and  very  Isog  peisftelei 
Tc«  imiermal  antenna  spring  equally  from  tbe  bcriocf  tW 
carapace,  immediately  outside  the  ocular  pedandw ;  ihw  at 
very  small,  and  present  a  peduncle  composed  of  ihitenio 
dncal  joints  and  two  terminal  filaments.    Tbe  Mcoitf  ]wt 
cfemiemmm  have  their  origin  on  the  outside  of  thepMai- 
ing.  and  vmry  much  in  their  form :  sometimes  the;  ueim 
\xLZ»  slender,  cylindrical,  and  composed  of  nsnydiact 
jomts;  at  other  times  they  are  short^  kmelUr,  vitlMc- 
parent  drrisioDS,  and  seem  to  be  only  proloag;&tkxtf3ti 
carapace.  The  mouiA  is  situated  towards  the  middk  irn 
towuds  the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace,  and  jsodIta 
posed  of  a  labmm,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  a  lover  lifc^  t 
pair  of  jaws^    The  mandiUes  are  large,  rounded  exteniilT. 
and  armed  internally  with  two  trenchant  edgeiiadifisu 
tooth.    The  Icwer  iip  is  lai^ge,  very  apparent,  aod  daf  r 
bilobated;  the  jatct  are  small,  membranous,  sodacb  (r 
mioated  by  two  lobes  or  blades  directed  inwards^  »i«ini 
with  some  spines  towards  their  summit.    Tbe  lyp^ 
which  represent  the  jaws  of  the  second  pair,  ssd  tit  trt 
jaw-leet,  are  nidimentary,  and  do  not  enter  into  tbeeoa^k- 
tion  of  the  buccal  apparatus ;  they  are  thrown  more  {c  is 
fiir  backwards,  and  fixed  to  the  thoracic  buckler  liketbe  H 
The  jaws  of  the  second  pair  are  represented  by  tlanifis' 
blade,  which  is  sometimes  rather  large  and  oval  vm^ 
entirdy  rudimentary.    A  pair  of  tul^rcles,  sttoalcdsr' 
behind  these  last  appendages,  are  the  only  vestiges  of  la^ 
which  ordinarily  constitute  the  jaw-feet  of  the  first  pvr. 

The  MofYix  is  lamellar  like  the  carapace,  and  oooi&n^ 
a  second  buckler,  the  anterior  portion  of  which  ?*^^J^ 
vered  by  the  first  of  these  foliaceous  disks.  It  ii  in  i>a^ 
wider  than  it  is  long,  and  striated  transversely,  but  U?(^ 
sents  no  trace  of  a  division  into  rings.  The/eet  *^}.^^ 
all  round  the  disk :  the  first  pair  are  very  small,  and  htwi 
under  the  carapace ;  they  are  slender,  cylindrical,  tnd  >^* 
guiculated  at  tbe  end ;  sometimes  they  are  not  m^» 
with  appendages,  sometimes  they  give  origin  fi^^JjJ'^f 
tremity  of  their  last  joint  to  a  flabelllform  palp.  ^'^;' 
or  even  six  succeeding  pairs  are  very  long,  and  sm(<i['i 
similar  to  each  other;  like  the  first  pair,  they  ^tc)^ 
drical  and  very  slender,  and  they  each  take  their  ovff^ 
a  cylindrical  prolongation  of  the  border  of  the  g"*';^^., 
cic  plate.  Their  first  joint  is  very  long,  and  ca^^^j; 
extremity  a  flagelliform  palp,  composed  of  *  '^'^  ^ 
loint,  and  of  a  multiarticulate  stem  furnished  withnaQ«,  ^^ 
hairs.  The  succeeding  joints  of  the  principal  brancU'  ^ 
feet  present  nothing  remarkable,  but  are  very  casj*. 
tached,  so  that  in  general  they  are  not  found,  and  tw  -^ 
appear  to  be  terminated  by  a  ciliated  appendage.  i^J'^^ 
pair  of  feel  end  in  a  slender  and  elongated  joint,  vii' 
four  or  five  succeeding  pairs  are  terminated  by »/  ' 

strong  nail ;  the  last  pair  ore  sometimes  s*™^^*'iY\(/o 
ceding,  sometimes  rudimentary  and  without  tbe  naW'^^,^ 

palp.  At  the  base  of  the  anterior  feet,  or  even  oni|^ 
organs,  are  found  small  vesicular  appendages, 'fb'^ ,  / 
to  be  the  vestiges  of  the  flagrum  (or  external  bi^^^ 
those  members.  The  disposition  of  the  abdomen  "|^^ 
sometimes  it  is  elongated,  divided  into  very  di^Jt'^ci  j|^. 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  thorax  which  covers  it 
sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  the  buckler,  a"°°  .^'.j.: 
to  be  a  prolongation  of  it  In  this  last  case  it  ^*^^  j^^ 
for  sometimes  it  is  very  wide  at  the  base,  and  ^^f^^^jjii^tu 
whole  space  comprised  between  the  posterior  feet ;  ^  ^ 
other  cases  it  is  rudimentary  and  lodged  **  J."?  jj,orjcc 
the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  border  of  l»f^  ^^,f. 
plate.  Six  or  seven  rings  can  nearly  «l^«y^  ^lndtf«* 
guished  on  it,  the  last  of  which  forms,  with  tl»«*PPfyi< 
of  the  succeeding  segment,  a  more  or  less  *^®^'® ^^UoBlfn 
fin.  The  number  of  the  false  feet  fixed  ^^^^^{g^^^^^i^^ 
varies,  and  they  are  in  general  rudimentary.  (M-  ^^^^  ^. 
Nervous  System  and  General  Organization.^\^^^'^ 
vouH  system  of  the  PhyUosomata  presents  a  J[^°^p|jjiic 
mode  of  conformation ;  the  mass  formed  by  tne  it  ^^j 
ganglion  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  ^^^^J[^\^ 
communioates  with  the  thoracic  ganglions  by  m©*"  ^^^^ 
very  long  chords.  The  thoracic  ganglions  are  ^  .^^^^^ 
on  the  median  line,  but  communicate  willi  *•  q^u^  jbdo- 
transversal  commissures  :•  there  are  nine  pairs.  ^  -^ 
ininal  ganplions  ore  very  small,  and  amount  to  *  J)r,j)< 
TIm)  intCAUne  seems  to  bo  straight,  and  in  (he  inter  ^^^^ 
cephalio  buckler  are  to  be  perceived  a  great  ""^  .i^r^ 
sets  which  diverge  laterally.  M.  Milne  E^^'V  i«nVw  «*• 
that  M.  Guerin  thinks  that  these  vessels  may  bei<'"» 
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)  doM  not  app«Br  bi 
nd  ha  conudera  that 
lii*  ip[xratus  U  the  anAlogue  of  the  liver.  He  acknow- 
dgei  (hit  he  knoWH  nothing  of  the  or^os  of  reproduction 
n  thew  cruataceBDit,  and  odds,  that  their  habits  have  not 

Geagmphieal  DittribuHon  of  the  Oemu. — The  «eaa  of 
rarm  couatrie*.  H.  Hilne  Edwards  retaarka,  that  were  it 
lot  Tor  the  beautifii)  Uue  of  their  e;ea,  thej  would  not  be 
«tceiTal  ai  tbey  float  on  the  lurface  of  the  valer,  to  tnni- 
Arent  are  their  bodies.  The  seaa  of  Africa  and  India,  New 
lollud  and  New  Guine*,  famish  the  greatest  number  of 
ptats.  PkyUotoma  MaUUmmea  appears  to  have  been  the 
a\j  European  specie*  known,  till  Mr.  F.  C.  Lnkis  notioed 
luiiiBr  ot  these  remarkable  orustaoeans  in  the  8th  rolume 
•f  LdudoD's  Magaxine  of  Sat.  Hiii.  The  figure  in  Loudon 
I  laj  correct,  but  Hr.  Lukia  has  called  our  attention  to  a 
ligbt  mistake  in  the  position  of  the  letters  of  indication. 
«ner  a  in  the  note  at  the  foot  is  made  to  point  to  the  ven- 
al ispect,  whereas  it  should  indicate  thedortat,  which  in  the 
Mcriptionisaisigoed  to  letter  b:  but  thin  last  letteri  in  the 
it,  indicates  the  ventral  aspect.  Since  the  publication  in 
oiidon,  Hr.  Lukie  his  confirmed  the  pretence  of  the  species 
1  ihe  sboret  of  ibe  Atlantic  by  another  specimen  taken  at 

uunsej,  and  he  proposes  Ibr  it  the  name  of  fht/lloioma 

Ibe  speoiee  are  verj  numeroui,  and  exhibit  differences  in 
leii  Diganifation  so  great,  that  M.  Hilne  Edwards  thinks 
.  ^\  be  probably  necessary  hereafter  to  establish  many 
eotrie  divisions  for  these  forma ;  but,  as  he  cautiously  and 
bilouphieally  observes,  nnlil  the  modifications  of  structure 
e(h«iidiiit  upon  sex  and  age  are  known,  (he  value  of  those 
itenncea  cannot  be  well  appreciated :  he  therefore  thinks 
p  referable  to  take  those  differences  only  fijr  the  base  of 
mpile  subgenera,  and  be  ditidet  the  genus  into  the  three 
jlloiing  Dslaral  groups  r — 

Ordinary  Phyllosomafa. 
^tidomcn  very  distinct  from  the  thorax,  large,  divided 
nita  rinjit,  mi  lerminated  by  a  well- developed  caudal  (In. 

The  Fhyllrnomala  of  this  division,  In  the  opinion  of  M. 
VfiJneEdvirds,  approach,  more  than  the  others,  the  Cart- 
'n'itit  anil  the  Ampkions.  for  their  abdomen,  though  Hal- 
nai,  much  resembles  that  of  the  Shrimps  (Salicnquet). 
he  tephalic  buckler  is  oval  and  very  much  elongated. 
be  eiLlernal  antonnw  are  setaceous,  very  long,  in  general 
indrd  into  many  joints  and  without  a  dilatation  of  an  auri- 
uTir  form  at  their  base.  The  tiro  first  nsirs  of  feet,  which 
ortcspoud  to  the  jaw-feet  of  the  second  and  third  pair  in 
he  Decapods,  carry  a  flabelliform  palp.  The  thoracic  plate 
i  ni>aily  circular,  and  its  lower  part  is  narrow  and  but  little 
r  not  at  all  notched.  The  posterior  feet  are  rudimentary. 
'he  sbdumen  is  rather  large,  not  much  narrowed  back- 
-anis,  eomposed  of  very  distinct  rings,  and  is  terminated 
T 1  caudal  Sn,  the  four  lateral  blades  of  which  are  Dearly 
i  long  at  the  middle  blade. 
Ex:  ample,  Phyllotoma  eommune. 
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Uouth  sltual«d  towaids  the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace. 

id  very  near  the  jaws  of  the  second  pair,  which  have  the 

rm  of  large  oval  blades.  Jaw-feet  represented  by  a  small 
ciliated  appendage  carried  on  a  large  tubercle.  Anterior 
feet  tor  jaW'fbet  of  the  second  pair)  reaching;  beyond  the 
mouth,  and  having  at  their  base,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of 
the  Buoceeding  feet,  a  small  vesicle.  Abdomen  loaree 
more  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  thorax.  Length  about 
an  inch. 

Locaiitt/.— The  *eai  of  AMea  and  India. 

Pht/llotoma  clacieonte,  &om  the  seas  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
is  another  example  of  this  section. 


le  other  two  sections  cnnsist  of  those  FkffUotomaia 
whose  abdomen  ia  intimately  united  with  the  thorax,  with- 
out well  distinguiabed  divisions,  and  terminated  by  •  very 
small  caudal  fln. 

2. 

Short-tailed  Phyllotomala. 

Abdomen   in   getteral   rudimentary   and   lodged   in  the 

middle  of  a  great  notch  on  the  posterior  border  of  the 

In  this  group  the  abdomen  presents  nearly  the  same  form 
in  the  ordinary  Phytlotomata,  but  is  in  general  nearly 
rudimentary,  and  is  always  lodged  in  the  middle  of  a  re-en- 
teriiig  angle  formed  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  Iboracio 
plate  ;  the  false  feet  ere  ordinarily  reduced  to  the  state  of 
vestiges,  and  the  caudal  fln  is  in  general  very  inoomplele. 
The  coofbrmatian  of  the  external  anteniis  is  equally  cha- 
racteristic; these  appendages  are  shorter  than  the  internal 
autennee,  and  have  the  form  of  a  blade  without  transveraal 
divisions,  which  presents  externally  on  articullform  proloa- 
gaLion  or  point,  and  which  itself  seems  to  be  a  simple  pro- 
longation of  the  border.  The  anterior  jaw-feet  are  nearly 
always  reduoed  to  a  state  still  more  rudimentary  than  they 
are  in  the  ordinary  Fhyllotomata,  and  the  feet  of  the  two 
first  pair  want  the  flagelliform  palp. 

FhyUotoma  lalicome  and  Phyllotoma  bmieorru,  the 
eyea  and  antennv  of  which  ere  reprotenled  below,  are 
exunples  of  this  sf  ~*^~- 


Z)efert^'•n.— Cephalic  plate  less  than  tbetborado  plate, 
onering  Hie  base  of  the  second  pair  of  feet  (or  external 
jaw-reet),  elonf^led,  and  narrowed  forwards.  Bitemol 
intennn  styliform,  much  longer  than  the  ocular  peduncles, 
>M  eomparsed  of  five  joints  (without  reckoning  the  peduncle 
which  supports  ihero,  and  which  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the 
baiiier  of  the  carapace),  of  which  the  third  is  very  small, 
tlie  rourih  shorter  than  the  ocular  peduncle,  and  the  last 
Huly  half  the  length  of  the  preceding,  and  not  oonvex. 
P.G,  No.  1119. 


Broad-tailed  Phylloiomata. 

Abdomen  large,  triangular,  and  occupying  (he  whole 
leimh  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace. 

The  Pkyllotomata  of  this  division  are  remarkable  for  the 
great  size  of  their  carapace,  and  especially  for  the  conforma- 
lion  of  their  abdomen,  which  is  triangular,  occupies  the 
whole  ipoee  compriied  between  the  base  of  the  poaletiot 

Tot.  xvm,-B 
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tftceans  which  have  the  head  confounded  with  the  trunk ; 
the  eyes  sessile,  smooth,  and  closely  approximated ;  a  deli- 
cate huckler  formed  of  a  single  piece,  and  free  posteriorly, 
■erving  as  a  crust  or  shell ;  two  horny  demi-cylindrical 
mandibles,  witn  a  compressed,  straight,  and  very  dentilated 
point,  but  without  palps ;  first  pair  of  feet  in  the  form  of 
oars,  and  terminated  by  articulated  bristle-like  appendages ; 
the  others  branchial,  and  more  than  sixty  (pairs)  in  num- 
ber, disposed  for  swimming. 

The  genus  Apm  of  Scopoli  (Binocuius,  Geoffr.,  Leach ; 
Limulu9,  MulL,  Lam. ;  Monoculus,  Linn.,  Fabr.)  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  Pkyllopoda^  [Binoculus.  N.B. 
The  printer  has  reversed  the  cut,  and  placed  the  tail 
uppermost.] 

PHYLLOSCyMA.  The  family  of  Dof^/tf-cMtr(MwrfCn«- 
taceanM  {Bicuira8»ts\  is  composed  of  forms  which  are  very 
remarkable  for  their  rounded  shape  and  the  transparency  of 
their  teguments.  The  carapace  is  large,  lamellar,  extended 
like  a  leaf  horizontally  above  the  base  of  the  antennsa  and  a 
more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  thorax.  The  thorax  is 
equally  depressed,  so  as  to  resemble  a  thin  blade  or  plate 

I»laced  honzontally,  and  to  the  existence  of  these  two  buck- 
ers,  so  to  speak,  they  owe  the  name  iBicuirassci)  given  to 
them  by  Latreille.  The  ophthalmic  ring  is  but  little  if  at 
all  distinct  f^om  the  interior  border  of  the  carapace,  and  it  is 
from  this  border  also  that  the  antennae  spring.  The  eyes  are 
very  large  and  projecting.  The  antennee  spring  below  and 
behind  their  peduncle,  on  the  same  transversal  line,  and 
are  directed  forwards;  those  of  the  first  pair  are  bifid  at  the 
end,  and  the  conformation  of  those  of  the  second  pair  Varies. 
The  mouth  is  situated  very  far  from  the  base  of  the  antennas, 
and  is  found  towards  the  anterior  third  or  the  middle  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  carapace ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  rounded 
tubercle,  and  is  composed  essentially  of  a  lar^e  upper  lip, 
a  pair  of  hooked  mandibles  which  want  a  palpiform  stem,  a 
membranoua  and  bilobated  lower  lip,  and  a  pair  of  jaws ; 
sometimes  there  are  to  be  found  a  second  pair  of  jaws  and 
even  jaw-feet  applied  against  the  mouth,  but  in  general 
those  organs  are  rudimentary  and  thrown  rather  far  back- 
wards. The  great  flattened  blade  or  plate,  which  constitutes 
the  thorax,  commences  immediately  behind  the  mouth,  and 

S resents  no  annular  divisions ;  in  general  it  reaches  a  good 
oal  beyond  the  carapace,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  feet  by 
its  lateral  borders,  so  that  those  organs  are  very  distant 
from  the  median  line.  The  number  of  feet  consists  of 
from  seven  to  eight  pairs,  but  those  of  the  first  pair,  and, 
aometimes,  those  of  the  last,  are  very  short,  whilst  tne  others 
are  very  long ;  all  are  very  slender,  and  lead,  towards  a  third 
of  their  length,  to  a  large  flabelliform  appendage,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  external  branch  of  the  thoracic  feet  of  the 
Mysians,  but  which  takes  its  origin  much  farther  from  the 
body.  The  abdomen  is  slender,  and  sometimes  rudimentary; 
in  general,  nevertheless,  it  is  terminated  by  a  fin  composed 
of  five  blades  disposed  in  a  fan-shape,  as  in  the  iaraily 
of  the  Caridotds.  The  false  feet  are  always  more  or  less 
rudimentary. 

These  crustaceans  do  not  present  any  organs  which  can 
be  considered  as  branching;  some  naturalists  give  this  name 
to  the  ciliated  appendage  which  represents  the  palp  of  the 
thoracic  feet,  but  without  resting  this  conclusion  on  any  fact ; 
andM.  Milne  Edwards  is  disposed  to  believe  that  respiration 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 
iUistoire  NatureUe  des  CrustacSs.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  whose  definition  of  this  family  we 
have  above  given,  makes  it  consist  of  two  genera  only, 
PhyUosoma  and  Amphion*  He  observes  that  the  Phylloso- 
mata  are  easily  recognised  by  their  foliaceous  carapace, 
which  leaves  part  of  the  thorax  exposed.  In  Amphion,  the 
carapace  hides  the  thorax  entirely. 

PhyUosoma.    (Leach.) 

Generic  Character, — ^This,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
genera  known,  is  composed  of  animals  whose  body  is  so 
much  flattened,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  interval  between 
the  teguments  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehena  how  the  viscera  are  there  lodged. 
This  lamellar  body  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts ;  the 
head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen. 

The  head  has  the  form  of  a  delicate  disk  or  of  an  ordinary 
oval  leaf,  and  only  adheres  to  the  thorax  by  its  central  por- 
tion, so  that  the  borders  all  round  are  free.  This  species  of 
buckler  is  wide  and  horizontal ;  at  its  anterior  extremity  it 
gives  insertion  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  antennae.  The  eyes 
ipring  near  the  median  line,  and  are  globular ;  they  are 


carried  ou  slender,  cylindrical,  and  very  loDg  pedutielei 
The  internal  antenna  spring  equally  from  the  bcvderofilw 
carapace,  immediately  outside  the  ocular  peduoeles;  they  in 
very  small,  and  present  a  peduncle  composed  of  Ibm  cylin- 
drical joints  and  two  terminal  filaments.  The  uaM  par 
ofantenme  have  their  origin  on  the  outside  of  tbepmd- 
ing,  and  vary  much  in  their  form :  sometimes  they  are  ten 
long,  slender,  cylindrical,  and  composed  of  many  dtitiutt 
joints;  at  other  times  they  are  short,  lamellar,  vlthottli]H 
parent  divisions,  and  seem  to  be  only  prolongatioDs  of  tk 
carapace.  The  mouth  is  situated  towards  the  middle  or  ent 
towards  the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace,  and  is  only  dis- 
posed of  a  labrum,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  a  lower  lip,  vA  i 
pair  of  jaws.  The  mandibles  are  large,  rounded  extenoil;, 
and  armed  internally  with  two  trenchant  edge«  aodtioati 
tooth.  The  lower  lip  is  large,  very  apparent,  and  deqiiy 
bilobated ;  the  jaws  are  small,  membranous,  and  each  ter- 
minated  by  two  lobes  or  blades  directed  inwards,  aodirned 
with  some  spines  towards  their  summit.  The  ap^eDda^ 
which  represent  the  jaws  of  the  second  pair,  and  tite  fint 
jaw-feet,  are  rudimentaryi  and  do  not  enter  into  thecoDpoi;- 
tion  of  the  buccal  apparatus;  they  are  thrown  moreorles 
far  backwards,  and  fixed  to  the  thoracic  buckler  likethefed 
The  jaws  of  the  second  pair  are  represented  by  s  lamina  et 
blade,  which  is  sometimes  rather  large  and  oval,  sometiBci 
entirely  rudimentary.  A  pair  of  tubercles,  situated  a  16 
behind  these  last  appendages,  are  the  only  vestiges  of  lii^ 
which  ordinarily  constitute  the  ji^w-feet  of  the  first  pair. 

The  thorax  is  lamellar  like  the  carapace,  and  consutntn 
a  second  buckler,  the  anterior  portion  of  which  only  ii » 
vered  by  the  first  of  these  foliaceous  disks.  It  is  in  Ifeoeol 
wider  than  it  is  long,  and  striatod  transversely,  but  H  |>n| 
sents  no  trace  of  a  division  into  rings.  The /set  are  inwftn 
all  round  the  disk :  the  first  pair  are  very  small,  andbid^ 
under  the  carapace ;  they  are  slender,  cylindrical,  and  c) 
guiculated  at  the  end;  sometimes  they  are  notfiimi)!:^ 
with  appendages,  sometimes  they  give  origin  from  tbeei- 
tremity  of  their  last  joint  to  a  flabelliform  palp.  The  £w 
or  even  six  succeeding  pairs  are  very  long,  and  sufficie'sii! 
similar  to  each  other ;  like  the  first  pair,  they  are  cjlj"*^^ 
drical  and  very  slender,  and  they  eacn  take  their  origin « 
a  cylindrical  prolongation  of  the  border  of  the  great  ilit* 
cic  plate.  Their  first  joint  is  very  long,  and  carries  »f', 
extremity  a  flagelliform  palp,  compost  of  a  Vjm^' 

i'oint,and  of  a  multiarticulate  stem  furnished  vitboui&e^^ 
lairs.    The  succeeding  joints  of  the  principal  braocb  i)i  ^ 
feet  present  nothing  remarkable,  but  are  very  easily  df^ 
tached,  so  that  in  general  they  are  not  found,  and  ijic  i^- 
appear  to  be  terminated  by  a  ciliated  appendage.  Tbetr'| 
pair  of  feet  end  in  a  slender  and  elongated  joint,  vhik  |^* 
four  or  five  succeeding  pairs  are  terminated  by  a  ^^''^ 
strong  nail ;  the  last  pair  are  sometimes  similar  to  the  p*** 
ceding,  sometimes  rudimentary  and  without  the  flabell.^^ 
palp.    At  the  base  of  the  anterior  feet,  or  even  °f '^V^! 
organs,  are  found  small  vesicular  appendages,  wbich  ^^ 
to  be  the  vestiges  of  the  flagrum  (or  external  branuii 
those  members.    The  disposition  of  the  abdomen  va^'^ 
sometimes  it  is  elongated,  divided  into  very  distinct  nn^ 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  thorax  which  covers  Jtsb»^ 
sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  the  buckler,  and  only  ^'r, 
to  be  a  prolongation  of  it.    In  this  last  case  it  variw^^'T 
for  sometimes  it  is  very  wide  at  the  base,  and  occupjejj^ 
whole  space  comprised  between  the  posterior  feet;  vl»><''^^ 
other  cases  it  is  rudimentary  and  lodged  at  the  bottom ^^ 
the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  border  of  the  ibo'* ' 
plate.    Six  or  seven   rings  can  nearly  always  be  dj«  i^ 
guished  on  it,  the  last  of  which  forms,  with  the  «PPf°"*^ 
of  the  succeeding  segment,  a  more  or  less  developed  J*"' 
fin.    The  number  of  the  false  feet  fixed  under  the  aWo®*^ 
varies,  and  they  are  in  general  rudimentary.  (M.  ^'"^ 
Nervous  System  and  General  Organisation.-''^^  ^.,^ 
vous  system  of  the  PhyUosomata  presents  a  '*°"'  .* ,. 
mode  of  conformation ;  the  mass  formed  by  the  ^^^ 
ganglion  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  antennie, 
communicates  with  the  thoracic  ganglions  by  n*^"*    jj^ 
very  long  chords.    The  thoracic  ganglions  aw  J^^iJ'^  l^ 
on  the  median  line,  but  communicate  with  ®*^    [^ 
transversal  commissures:'  there  are  nine  pairs,    ^^^^j^ 
minal  ganglions  are  very  small,  and  amount  to  iiv  r  ^ 
The  inteAtine  seems  to  be  straight,  and  in  the  interior  o 

cephalic  buckler ^ "^ "'"^^  °' 

sels  which  d 
that  M,  Guerin 
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TCuUtoi7  apparatus;  but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to 
'-  Milne  Edwards  to  be  admissible,  and  ha  considers  that 
'is  apparatus  is  the  analogue  of  the  liver.  He  aeknow- 
dget  ihat  be  knows  nothing  of  the  organs  of  reproducLion 
these  cnistaceami,  and  adds,  that  their  habits  have  not 
ten  Gludied. 

Geographical  DitlribuHim  qf  the  Oentu, — The  seas  of 
irm  countries.  H.  Milne  Edwards  remarki,  that  were  it 
il  for  the  beautiful  blue  of  their  ejes,  the;  would  not  be 
trceirad  as  Ihoj  float  on  the  surfhce  of  the  water,  so  trani- 
irenl  are  their  bodies.  The  seas  of  Africa  and  India,  New 
oUaud  and  New  Guinea,  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
««ies.  P^ltotoma  MedtUrratiea  appeon  to  have  been  the 
ily  European  species  known,  till  Hr.  P.  C.  Lnkia  noticed 
sotber  of  these  remarkable  cnutaoeans  in  the  8th  volume 
t  Loudon'a  Magamne  of  Nat.  HM.  The  figure  in  Loudon 
I  verf  correct,  bat  Hr.  Lukis  has  called  our  attention  to  a 
ligbt  mistake  io  the  pooition  of  the  letters  of  indication. 
etter  a  in  the  note  at  the  foot  is  mode  to  point  to  the  ven- 
at  aspect,  whereas  it  should  indicate  the  donal,  which  in  the 
jscriptioaiaaMigDedloletlet  6:  but  this  last  letter,  in  the 
It,  indicates  (be  ventral  aspect.  Since  the  publication  in 
oudoo,  Hr.  Lukis  has  conflnned  the  presence  of  the  species 
1  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  another  specimen  taken  at 
uemiej,  and  be  proposes  fbr  it  the  name  of  Higlloioma 

The  speraea  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  differences  in 
aeit  organiiatioQ  so  great,  that  M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks 
I  viQ  be  probably  necessary  hereafter  to  establish  many 
■enanc  divisions  for  these  forms ;  but,  as  he  cautiously  and 
'hilwophically  observes,  until  tb«  modiftcstions  of  slructiure 
lepandsat  apon  sex  and  age  are  known,  the  value  of  those 
iflereuns  cannot  be  well  sppreeialed :  he  therefore  thinks 
:  pishrable  to  take  those  differences  only  fiir  the  base  of 
imple  sul^eeera,  and  he  divides  the  genus  into  the  three 
jllowing  astural  groups : — 

1. 
Ordinary  Pbyllosomata. 
A,\idaniFn  very  distinct  from  the  thorax,  large,  divided 
inlo  rinut,  and  terminated  hy  a  well-developed  caudal  fin. 

Tit  Bi^loKmala  of  this  division,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Wi/ne  El^wl^d^  approach,  more  than  the  others,  the  Curt 
ii,Ye£t  mi  the  Anvphions,  for  their  abdomen,  though  nst- 
tne^  macti  resembled  lha.t  of  the  Shrimps  iSalienqusM). 
rbe  rephilic  buckler  is  oval  and  very  much  elongated. 
rtie  rrlemsl  antenno  are  selareoua,  very  long,  in  general 
iivi<l«i  inlo  many  joints  and  without  a  dllataliun  of  an  auri- 
■ul  a.r  form  at  their  base.  The  livo  first  pairs  of  feet,  which 
virrespond  to  the  jaw-feet  of  the  necond  and  third  pair  in 
he  Decapods,  carry  a  dabelliform  palp.  The  thoracic  plate 
t  neaily  cimular,  and  its  lower  part  ia  narrow  and  but  little 
ir  cot  at  all  notched.  The  posterior  feet  sre  rudimentary, 
fh?  abdomen  is  rather  large,  not  much  narrowed  back- 
vards,  composed  of  very  distinct  rings,  and  is  turminaled 
ij  a  (audal  fin,  the  four  lateral  blades  of  Which  are  nearly 
i>  long  B9  the  middle  blade. 

Example,  Fityltotoma 
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Houth  situated  towards  the  poeteriot  third  of  the  canpaee, 
■nd  very  near  the  jaws  of  the  second  pair,  which  have  the 
form  of  lai^e  oval  blades.  Jaw-feet  represented  by  a  small 
ciliated  appendage  carried  on  a  Isi^  tubercle.  Anterior 
feet  (or  jaw-fbet  of  the  second  pair)  reaching  beyond  the 
mouth,  and  having  at  their  base,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of 
the  Buoceeding  feet,  a  small  vesicle.  Abdomen  soarce 
more  then  one-half  as  long  as  the  thorax.    Ijength  about 

Loeality.—Tht  ieaa  of  AiHea  and  IndiiL 
PhyUoioma  daoieome,  from  the  seas  of  Aftica  and  Asia, 
is  another  example  of  this  section. 


The  other  two  sections  consist  of  those  fhyUotomala 
whose  abdomen  is  intimately  united  with  the  thorax,  vrith- 
out  well  distinguished  divisions,  and  terminated  by  a  very 
small  caudal  flu. 

2. 

Short-tailed  Phyllosomat*. 

Abdomen  in  general  rudimentary  and  lod^  in  tho 

iddle  of  a  great  notch  on   the   posterior  border  of  the 

In  this  group  the  abdomen  presents  nearly  the  same  form 
I  in  the  ordinary  Phyllotomata,  but  is  in  general  nearly 
rudimentary,  and  is  always  lodged  in  the  middle  of  a  re-ea- 
teriiig  angle  farmed  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  thoracio 
plate  ;  the  false  feet  are  ordinarily  reduced  to  the  state  of 
vestiges,  and  the  caudal  &n  is  in  general  very  ineomplele. 
The  conformation  of  the  exlernel  anieniite  is  equally  cha* 
ic;  these  appendages  are  shorter  than  the  internal 
I,  and  have  the  form  of  a  blade  without  transversal 
Oivisions,  which  presents  externally  an  articuliform  prolon- 
gation or  point,  and  which  itself  seems  to  be  a  simple  pro- 
longation of  the  border.  The  anterior  jaw-feet  are  neerlf 
always  reduced  to  a  state  still  more  rudimentary  than  they 
are  in  the  ordinary  Phylloiomala,  and  the  feet  of  the  two 
first  pair  want  the  fiagelliform  palp. 

Pkyllotoma  latieome  and  Btyllotoma  brBvieome,  the 
eyes  and  antennn  of  which  are  represented  below,  aro 
examples  of  this  seotion. 


PhjlloHnu  ramamnr. 

AfimpfiMi.— Cephalic  plate  less  than  the  thoracic  plate, 
""Bring  tlie  base  oF  the  second  pair  of  feet  (or  external 

jas-feet),   elongated,   and  narrowed   (brwards,     Bxtemal  Broad-tailed  PhyllosomaU. 

•nt«nn«  styliform,  much  longer  than  the  ocular  peduncles.  Abdomen  large,   triangular,   and   occupying  the  whole 

"^  imposed  of  Ave  joints  (without  reckoning  the  peduncle  lettMh  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace. 

'iiich  suppotia  them,  and  which  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the  The  Phylloiomala  of  this  division  are  remarkable  for  the 

tMcd^r  of  the  carapace),  of  which  the  third  is  very  small,  great  size  of  their  carapace,  and  especially  for  the  confonna- 

''»  tV)urlh  shorter  than  the  ocular  peduncle,  and  the  last  tion  of  their  abdomen,  which   is  triangular,  occupies  the 
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fseti  and  continues  with  the  thorax  without  iutenruption,  bo 
aito  form  with  it  a  single  plate.  The  external  antennn 
aia  short,  lamellar,  and  furniiihed  externally  with  an  arti- 
ouliform  prolongation,  as  in  the  preceding  section.  The 
disposition  of  the  external  jaw- feet  and  of  the  anterior  jaw- 
feet  is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  Pkyllosomata,  whilst  the 
feet  of  the  two  first  pairs  want  the  flahelliform  palp,  as  in 
the  Short-tailed  Pkyllosomata,  The  posterior  feet  are  ru- 
dimentary. The  abdomen  is  terminated  hy  a  fin  consisting 
of  five  rather  large  blades ;  but  the  false  feet  of  the  pre- 
ening rings  are  rudimentary. 

Phyllosoma  spinosum  (Azores)  and  PhylloMoma  Medi- 
ierrafieum  (Mediterranean),  &c.,  are  examples  of  this 
section. 

Amphion.  (M.  Edwards,) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  the  erustacea  which  he 
has  designated  under  the  name  of  Amphion  approach  nearer 
to  the  Pnyllosomaia  than  any  of  the  other  Stomapods,  but 
in  some  respects  they  resemble  also  the  genera  Alima  and 
Mysis,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  establish  the  natural 
passage  between  these  animals.  Their  cephalic  buckler  or 
carapace  is  foliaceous,  like  that  of  the  Phyllosomata, 
whilst  the  form  of  the  abdomen  and  the  caudal  fin  is  that 
of  Mysis. 

The  cephalic  buckler  is  very  much  developed  and  entirely 
lamellar ;  it  extends  to  the  origin  of  the  abaomen  and  hides 
the  base  of  the  feet ;  its  longitudinal  diameter  is  more  than 
twice  its  transversal  diameter,  and  on  each  side  it  is  curved 
a  httie  downwards ;  its  anterior  border  is  nearly  straight, 
and  leaves  exposed  the  ring  which  carries  the  eyes.  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  rostrum,  but  on  each  side  the  angle  formed 
by  the  union  of  this  border  with  the  lateral  border  is  pro- 
longed forwards  afler  the  fashion  of  a  spine.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  carapace,  which  is  short  and  nearly  straight, 
is  continued  with  the  lateral  borders  without  forming  well 
marked  angles.  The  eyes  are  very  large ;  their  terminal 
portion  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  Phyllosomata,  but 
the  narrow  stem  which  supports  them,  instead  of  being  very 
long,  as  in  those  crustaceans,  is  extremely  short.  The  four 
antenntB  arc  inserted  on  the  same  line,  immediately  below 
and  behind  the  ocular  peduncles.  The  first  pair  have  the 
same  general  form  as  in  the  Phyllosomata ;  their  basilar 
portion  is  composed  of  three  slender  and  cylindrical  joints, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  are  the  longest,  and  they  each 
terminate  by  two  small  filiform  stems,  the  internal  one  very 
short,  and  the  external  one  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  ba- 
silary  portion.  The  external  antennse  are  much  mope 
developed,  and  do  not  at  all  resemble  those  of  the  Phyllo- 
somata; they  approximate  much  in  their  general  form  to 
those  of  the  Altma,  but,  instead  of  being  directed  down- 
wards and  outwai'ds,  they  are  straight  and  directed  forwards. 
Their  first  joint,  which  is  not  very  distinct,  eives  insertion 
internally  to  a  cylindrical  stem,  and  Externally  to  a  great 
lamellar  appendage ;  this  lamina,  which  is  nearly  oval,  goes 
much  beyond  the  edge  of  the  basilary  portion  of  the  internal 
antennso ;  its  internal  and  anterior  borders  are  ciliated,  and 
its  external  border  is  terminated  by  a  spine.  The  stem  is 
composed  of  two  small  very  short  basilary  joints,  and  of  a 
long  terminal  joint  slightly  convex  towards  the  end;  its 
length  is  almost  double  that  of  the  lamina  which  covers 
its  base. 

The  disposition  of  the  mouth  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
Phyllosomata;  it  is  very  distant  from  the  antennse,  and 
forms  towards  the'  anterior  third  of  the  cephalic  buckler  a 
small  rounded  tubercle,  from  the  posterior  part  of  which 
the  thorax  springs.  The  parts  which  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition are  a  labrum,  two  mandibles,  a  tounglet  (languette), 
two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  jaw-feet.  The  labrum  is 
transversal  and  but  little  developed.  The  mandibles  carry 
no  palp,  and  are  in  great  part  hidden  by  the  tounglet,  which 
is  bilobated.  The  jaws  (first  pair;  are  nearly  rudimentary, 
and  appeared  to  M.  Milne  Edwards  to  consist  only  of  a 
small  horny  blade,  the  border  of  which  is  ciliated.  The  se- 
cond pair  are  composed  of  two  joints,  the  first  of  which  pre- 
sents internally  a  prolongation  furnished  with  spines.  The 
javyfeet  of  the  first  and  second  pair,  which  in  the  Phylloso- 
mata exist  only  in  the  state  of  vestiges  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  here  very  much  developed  and  applied  upon  the 
jaws.  Those  of  the  first  pair  present  within  many  toung- 
lets  furnishod  with  hairs  at  their  extremities,  and  on  the 
external  side  of  their  base  with  a  large  foliaceous  and  oval 
app^dage.    The  jaw-feet  of  the  second  pair  are  much 


more  developed  than  the  preceding;  their  basilary  joint ii 
lamellar,  and  carries  on  its  anterior  part,  1st,  a  cyllndricil 
stem  composed  of  three  joints ;  2nd,  a  flabelliform  appen- 
dage, or  a  species  of  palp,  whioh  advanoes  to  the  exteruil 
side  of  the  stem  and  reaches  beyond  it.  The  thorax  is 
flattened,  as  in  the  Phyllosomata^  but  nanower,  and  com- 
pletely hidden  under  the  carapace :  it  gives  attikchnent  to 
six  pairs  of  feet  having  the  same  disposition  as  in  tho% 
crustaceans ;  the  whole  are  slender  and  cylindrical,  and  i: 
the  extremity  of  their  second  joint  springs  a  palpifonn  ip- 
pendage,  composed  of  a  cylindrical  joint  terainated  bv  t 
multiarticulated  and  ciliated  bristle.  The  first  pair  of  k 
those  which  correspond  to  the  external  jaw-feet  of  tbe  h 
capodSf  are  inserted  very  far  from  the  mouth,  and  arenudi 
shorter  than  the  others ;  their  second  joint  is  tenniniteil 
forwards  by  a  sharp  spine.  The  three  succeeding  pain  of 
feet  become  longer  and  longer,  and  have  at  the  alge  of 
their  third  joint  one,  two,  or  three  spines,  similar  to  th«t 
which  exists  at  the  extremity  of  the  second  joint  Tbe 
fifth  pair  of  feet,  which  are  rather  shorter  than  lh«  fourth 
pair,  present  the  same  disposition;  the  last  pair  mwA 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  present  no  vary  diiuct 
spines.  The  abdmien  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  oophalo-ib- 
racic  portion  of  the  body,  and  is  composed  of  seTen  ^ 
ments.  Its  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  abdomen  of  lb 
Salicoques,  and  terminates  by  a  fan-shaped  fin,  tbe  mediD 
piece  of  which  (formed  by  the  seventh  ring)  is  IsQceok 
and  the  lateral  pieces  of  which  are  oval.  The  appendagei  Gu^ 
under  the  fiii-st  five  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  rudimentarr. 

The  only  species  known,  Amphion  Peynaudiii  was  talua 
at  sea  in  the  Indian  Oeean  by  M.  Raynaud,  naval  surgeon. 
Its  length  is  about  an  inch,  and  its  teguments,  with  tbeei- 
ception  of  those  of  the  abdomen,  are  diaphonous.  {flittm 
Naturelle  des  Crustaces,) 

PHYSA.    [LiMKEANs,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  409.] 

PHY'SALUS.    [Physograpa.] 

PHYSE'TER.    [Whales.] 

PHYSIC  NUT,  the  colonial  name  of  the  nut  of  tk 
Jatropha  Curcas,  an  East  Indian  plant,  whose  seeds  are  eiB- 
ployed  by  the  natives  as  a  purgative.  It  is  common  on  tie 
coast  of  Coromandel,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree  or  bu»b, 
and  is  called  Baghbarinda.  The  seeds  are  violentlj  eiaetv 
and  drastic,  in  large  doses  energetic  poisons ;  one  toc<i  i 
sufi^cient  for  a  dose.  The  oil  of  the  plant  boiled  v^  oxiii 
of  iron  forms  a  varnish,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  egreno^ 
boxes.    (Lindley's  Flora  Medica,  No.  375,  p.  184.) 

PHYSICIAN  (6  ^vjuc^c),  a  word  derived  from  tv'w. 
nature^  which  meant  originally  what  we  should  now  c&lU 
natural  philosopher,  or  one  of  those  persons  who  bave  m 
their  object  the  investigation  of  nature  and  iU  Uvi,  Ji 
opposition  to  ol  ^diKoi,  or  those  who  examine  particuUr.j 
into  the  moral  nature  of  men.  [Philosophy.]  In  ^H^^ 
however  the  word  physician  is  used  only  to  designate  tw 

Erofessors  of  the  healing  art.  called  in  Grepk  larfiou  m  '^> 
.atin  medici;  while  in  most  (if  not  all)  other  Kuropiaii 
languages  the  derivatives  of  the  Greek  word  are  still  empi^n^ 
in  Uieir  original  meaning,  and  the  idea  of  healing ^^ 
pressed  either  by  some  native  word  or  by  one  derived  k^ 
the  Latin.*  The  origin  and  progress  of  physic,  togetwr 
with  an  account  of  the  different  medical  sects,  hps  t^ 
given  already  under  Medicine  ;  in  the  present  a^'j^^^^" 
proposed  to  mention  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interes- 
ing  facts  respecting  the  rank,  education,  &o.  of  the  physiciac^ 
of  antiquity,  and  afterwards  to  state  the  legal  qualifica"«''|; 
for  practising  this  branch  of  the  medical  profession  m  «^ 
own  country.  , 

In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  the  profession  of  medicine  seeff^ 
to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem,  for,  not  to  ™®°^^^  i!] 
apotheosis  of  iEsculapius,  who  was  considered  as  the  w^ 
of  it,  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no  femole  or  sia^ 
should  practise  it  (Hyginus.  Fab.,  cap.  274);  ^}\^Z 
tions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  among  the  Epizepn.^'^ 
Locrians,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  if  any  one  a^'i^S  °*; 
illness  should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  o^'^^^J a 
sioian,  even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  P«^^  ,f,„ 
for  his  disobedience  {Var,  Hist,,  lib.  ii.,  cap.37);  aiw  it^^ 
are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the  people  o^  ?*^' 
in  honour  of  diflferent  persons  belonging  to  the  «».f**^'J  ^ 
fession.     (Mead's  DissertaHo  de  Nummis  9«*«^jj 
Smymans  in  Medieorum  Honorem  pereussis,  4io..  ^^ 

•  Somowhat  anulogoui  tothU  U  theuaeof  tlwArabic  fford  «*     v 
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hakama, '  not iC  *  aapfrni  fuit »),  wWeh  ptop^riy  meao«  •  iro*  "'.^^^J-^*. 
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1724.)    If  the  Decree  of  the  Athenians  (published  among 
the  letters  of  Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Sonmus  (in 
Vita  Hippocr.)  can  be  depended  on,  the  same  honours  were 
conferred  upon  that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to 
Hercules ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  mitiated 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  maintained  in  the  Pry- 
taneum  at  the  state's  expense.    (See  also  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,, 
lib.  vii.,  cap.  37.)    Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician 
in  those  times  may  be  formed  from  the  feet  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (lib.  lii.,  cap.  131)»that  the  iSginetans  (about 
the  year  b.c.532,01.  63,  1)  paid  Demooedes  fh>m  the  public 
treasury  one  talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  ue.  (if  we 
reckon,  with  Hussey,  Antient   WeighU  and  Money,  ^e., 
the  iBgfnetan  drachma  to  be  worth  1«.  Ijcf.)  not  quite  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  pounds;   he  afterwards  received 
from  the  Athenians  one  hundred  minss,!.^.  (reckoning,  with 
Hussey,  the  Attic  drachma  to  be  worth  9|tf.)  rather  more 
tfaan  four  hundred  and  six  pounds;  and  he  was  finally 
attracted  to  Samos  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a  salary 
of    two   talents,    t.^*   (if  the  Attic   standard  be  meant) 
four  hundred  and  eighty -seven  pounds,  ten  shillings.    It 
should  however  be  added  that  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the 
^ginetans  and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reason), 
un  the  ground  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  wealth,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors  two  drachme 
(or  \s,  7^d.)  per  day,  i.e.  somewhat  less  than  thirty  pounds 
per  annum.    (Aristoph.,  Acham.,  v.  66.)    It  seems  to  have 
been  not  uncommon  in  those  tiroes  (as  afterwards  in  the 
later  Roman  empire,  see  Archiatbr),  for  states  to  maintain 
physicians,  who  were  paid  at  the  public  cost  (Xenophon, 
Afemor,  Soar.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2,  }  fl ;  Plato,  Gorfir.^  ^ 23 ;  Strabo, 
lib.  iv.,  p.  125 ;  Diod.  Sic,  lih.  xii.,  cap.  13);  and  these  again 
had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exercised  their 
calling  among  neople  of  low  condition.    (Plato,  De  Leg*, 
lib.  iv.,  p.  720,  ed.  Steph.;  Boeckh's  Publie  Bcon,  of  Athene, 
vol.  i.,  p.  160.) 

In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman  republic  physicians 
were  unliaown   (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,   lib.  xxix.,  cap.  5,  ed.  I 
Tauchn.) ;  and  fbr  some  time  afterwards  the  exercise  of  the 
profession  iras  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  persons  of  ser> 
vile  rank;  for  the  richer  families  having  slaves  who  were 
skilled  in  all  sorts  of  trades,  &c.,  generally  possessed  one  or 
more  that  understood  medicine  and  surgery.     (Middleton's 
Essay  De  Medicorum  afnid  Romanoe  degentium  Conditione, 
Cantab.,  1726,  4to.,  and  the  various  answers  to  it  that  ap- 
peared on  its  publication.)  To  this  practice  however  there  were 
many  exceptions :  eg.  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner 
with  Julius  Caesar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Pharraa- 
cusa  (Sueton.,  cap.  4),  and  who  is  called  his  firiend  by  Plu- 
tarch (sec  Casaubon's  Note  on  Sueton.);  Archagathus,  who, 
being  the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome,  had  a 
f  hop  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense,  and  was  presented 
with  the  Jus  Quiritium,  au.C.  535,  B.c.  219  (Cassius  He- 
mina  ap.  Pliny,  Hief,  Nat.,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  6) ;  Artorius,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  a  physician  (Cssl.  Aurel.,  De  Morb, 
Acut,^  lib.  iii.,  cap.  14,  p.  224),  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
of  Augustus  (Plutarch,  Vita  Bruti,  cap.  41,  ed.  Tauchn., 
where  nowever  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  editions  read 
*AKrfa»vcPC  instead  of  'Aprwpioc) ;  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls 
his  friend  {Evist,  ad  Divers.,  lib.  xiii.,  ep.  20) ;  Asclepiades, 
the  friend  of^Crassus  the  orator  (Cic.  de  Orat.,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
14);  Eudemus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus  {AnnaL,  \ih*  iv., 
cap.  .3)  the  friend  and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.   With 
respect  to  the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  learn  from  Pliny  (Hist, 
Nat.,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  5)  that  Albutius,  Arruntius,  Calpeta- 
nua,  Cassiusy  and  Rubrius  gained  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  sesterces  per  annum,  i.e,  (reckoning  with  Hussey 
the  mille  nummi  isesiertium)  to  be  worth,  before  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  8/.  17ff.  Irf.)  about  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  pounds,  ten  shillings ;  that  Quintus  Stertinius 
made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content  to  receive  from  the 
emperor  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces  per  annum  (or 
rather  more  than  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pounds),  as  he  might  have  made  six  hundred  thousand 
sesterces    (or    five  thousand  three   hundred  and  twelve 
pounds,  ten  shillings)  by  his  private  practice ;  and  that  he 
and  his  brother,  who  received  the  same  annual  income 
from  the  emperor  Claudius,  left  between   them   at  their 
death,  notwithstanding  large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in 
beautifying  the  city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of 
aesterces  (or  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  six  hun- 


dred and  twenty 'five  pou  nds).  Of  the  previous  raedioal  edu- 
cation necessary  to  qualify  a  physician  for  the  legal  practiea 
of  his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  nothing; 
afterwards  however  this  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Archiatri.    [Arcriater.] 

Among  the  Arabians  the  medical  profession  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  high  esteem.  Many  of  their  chief  phy* 
sicians  were  Jews  or  Christians,  and  some  apostatised  to 
Mohammedanism :  in  some  families  the  profession  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  manner  hereditary,  as  in  that  of 
Avenioar  (Jbn  Zohir),  five  of  whom  successively  belonged 
to  it.  {Reiske's  Abui/eda  Annal,  Moslem.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  669.) 
The  qualifications  necessary  for  praotlsing  medicine  seem 
to  have  been  rather  slight,  till  the  Caliph  Mootadert  a.h. 
319  (A.D.  931),  in  consequence  of  an  ignorant  practi- 
tioners having  killed  one  of  his  patients,  passed  a  la# 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  practise  until  he  had  been 
licensed  to  do  so  by  the  chief  physician.  (Casiri,  Biblioth* 
Arabico'Hisp.  Escur»,  tom.  i«,  p.  438.)  Some  idea  of  the  con«* 
sideration  in  which  the  Arabic  and  Moorish  physicians 
were  held  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Sancho  tb* 
Fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  obliged  to  go  in  person  to  Cordova. 
A.D.  956  (a.h.  345),  to  be  cured  or  an  illness.  (Mariana, 
L  viii.,  c.  7,  tom.  i.,  p.  318 ;  Conde,  Domin,  desArabes,  ^*p 
t  i.,  p.  448.) 

The  first  medical  school  that  was  established  in  Europe 
was  that  at  Salerno  (Salemitana  Schola)  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century ;  the  second  was  probably  that  at 
Montpelier,  founded  about  a  hundred  years  afterwards* 
their  course  of  medical  education  is  unknown,  but  they 
doubtless  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
acquirements,  and  therefore  on  the  personal  rank  and  con<* 
sideration  of  the  physicians  of  the  age.  For  a  long  time 
however  the  profession  of  medicine  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  clergy,  who  indeed  were  the  only  persons  in 
those  days  that  possessed  any  share  of  learning.  Surgery 
was  however  given  up  to  the  laity,  as  the  clergy  were  pro^ 
hibited  firom  undertaking  any  bloody  operation. 

Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  the  three  regular  orders  of 
the  medical  profession,  viz.  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apo- 
thecaries; and  it  is  to  the  first  of  these  exclusively  that  the 
remainder  of  this  article  will  be  dedicated.  The  degree  of 
bachelor  of  physic  seems  to  have  been  known  at  Oxford 
soon  after  the  Conquest;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  wa 
find  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  was  by  no  means 
uncommon.  (Wood*s  Hist,  qf  Oxford^  vol.  ii.,  p.  765,  ed. 
Gutch ;  Chaucer's  Doctor  of  Physio's  Tale.)  The  English 
colleges  could  not  of  their  own  authority  prevent  any  from 
undertaking  to  practise,  though  they  haa  not  obtained  a 
degree  in  physic.  On  this  account  therefore,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  1422,  our  universities  pro- 
posed that  an  act  of  parliament  should  be  passed  ordering 
that  '  No  one  shall  use  the  mystery  of  physic  unless  he 
hath  studied  it  in  some  university,  and  is  at  least  a  bachelor 
in  that  science.  The  sheriff  shall  inquire  if  any  one  prac- 
tises in  his  county  contrary  to  this  regulation ;  and  if  any 
one  so  practise,  he  shall  forfeit  forty  pounds  and  be  impri- 
soned: and  any  woman  who  shall  practise  physio  shall 
incur  the  same  penalty.'  (Quoted  in  Willcock,  On  the 
Laws  qf  the  Medical  Profession,  part  ii.,  p.  iii.) 

This  measure  had  not  however  the  desired  effect ;  indeed 
there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  it  ever  obtained 
the  force  of  an  act  of  parliament,  on  account  of  its  being 
referred  to  the  privy  council  for  confirmation.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  1511,  was  passed  an  act, 
which  is  generally  received  as  the  first  operative  law  on  the 
subject,  and  which  takes  no  notice  of  the  supposed  statute 
of  Henry  V.  By  this,  which  is  especially  aimed  against  the 
sorcerers,  witches,  and  smiths, '  who  can  no  letters  on  the 
book,*  it  is  enacted  *  that  no  person  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, nor  within  seven  miles  of  the  same,  take  upon  him  to 
exercise  or  occupy  as  a  physician,  except  he  be  first  exa- 
mined, approved,  and  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  London,  or 
by  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  time  being,  calling  to  him 
or  them  four  doctors  of  physic ;  upon  the  pain  of  forfeiture, 
fbr  every  month  that  they  do  occupy  as  physicians  not 
admitted  nor  examined  after  the  tenour  of  this  act,  of  five 
pounds,'  &c.,  &c.  After  making  the  same  enactment  fbr 
the  different  counties,  the  act  goes  on  to  say,  •  Provided 
always,  that  this  act  nor  anything  therein  contained  be 
prejudicial  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
either  of  them,  or  to  any  privileges  granted  to  them.'  (Will  • 
cock,  pp.  6,  7 ;  Croodall's  Hist,  of  the  CoL  of  Pftysicians,  p.  1-3.) 
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Tn  the  foarteenth  year  of  tbe  same  reign.  1522,  another 
act  was  passed,  by  which  the  examination  of  physicians 
was  taken  from  uie  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  former  statute,  and  reposed  in  the  college  instituted  by 
a  charter  of  that  king.  [Physicians,  College  of.]  Under 
this  the  university  graduates  who  might  desire  to  practise  in 
London  were  included,  as  well  as  the  other  physicians ;  and 
since  that  time  the  legislature  has  seldom  interfered  on  the 
subject. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  profession,  the 
first  class  of  medical  practitioners  in  rank  and  legal  pre- 
eminence is  that  of  the  physicians.  They  are  (by  statute 
32  Henry  VIII.)  allowed  to  practise  physic  in  all  its 
branches,  among  which  surgery  is  enumerated.  The  law 
therefore  permits  them  both  to  prescribe  and  compound 
their  medicines,  and  to  perform  operations  in  surgery  as  well 
as  to  superintend  them.  These  privileges  are  also  reserved 
to  them  by  the  statutes  and  charters  relating  to  the  sur- 
geons and  the  apothecaries.  [Surgeon.]  Yet  custom  has 
more  decidedly  distinguished  the  classes  of  the  profession, 
and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar  avocations.  The  practice 
of  the  physician  is  universally  understood,  as  well  by  their 
college  as  the  public,  to  be  properly  confined  to  the  pre- 
scribing of  meaicines,  which  are  to  be  compounded  bv  the 
apothecaries ;  and  in  so  far  superintending  the  proceeaings 
of  the  surgeon  as  to  aid  his  operations  by  prescribing  what 
is  necessary  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  any  internal  disease.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  legal  qualifications  re- 
auired  by  all  the  diflbrent  Buropean  universities ;  it  will 
tnerefore  be  sufiicient  to  mention  those  recognised  in  the 
British  dominions. 

In  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  tbe  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Medicine,  it  is  necessary  that  the  candidate  should 
have  completed  twenty-eight  terms  from  the  day  of  ma- 
triculation ;  that  he  should  have  gone  through  the  two  ex- 
aminations required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts; 
that  he  should  have  spent  at  least  three  years  in  the 
study  of  his  profession ;  and  that  he  should  oe  examined 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  medicine  and  two  other  examiners 
or  tbe  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, anatomy,  physiolojgy,  and  pathology;  in  materia 
medica,  as  well  as  chemistry  and  ootany,  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  science  of  medicine ;  and  in  two  at  least  of  the 
following  antient  medical  writers,  viz.  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
AretsDUs,  and  Galen.  After  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine,  the  following  licence  to  practise  is  delivered  to 
the  candidate,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  university : — 
'Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  Universitatis  Oxoni- 
ensis  dilecto  nobis  in  Christo,  — Baccalaureo  in  Me- 
dicine d  CoUegio intra  Universitatem  pnedictam, 

salutem  in  Domino  sempitemam.  Cum  omnia  nostra 
studia,  consilia,  et  actiones  ad  Dei  gloriam  et  firatrum  salu- 
tem referri  debeant ;  cumque  Medicina  ad  hsec,  inter  reli- 
quas  facultates^  plurimum  conferat;  bine  est,  qu6d  nos 
'  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  antedicti  (pro  e& 
opinione,  quam  de  scientist  tuS,  vitieque  ac  morum  integri- 
tate,  habemus)  liberam  tibi,  tenore  prsesentium,  concedi- 
mus  potestatem  et  facultatem  practicandi  in  Medicind,  et 
ea  omnia  faciendi,  quad  ad  cam  spectant  fatultatem,  ubivis 
per  universum  Angliee  regnum,  in  perpetuam  duraturam. 
Nos  etiam  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  antedicti, 
testamur  prcefatum  juramentum  do  primatu  Kegise  Majes- 
tatis  suscepisse,  tam  omnibus  Articulis  Fidei  et  Religionis 
in  Ecclesit  Anglican^  receptis  et  approbatis,  qukm  tribus 
illis  Articulis  comprehensis  in  Canone  tricesimo  sexto 
Libri  Constitutionum  et  Canonum  Ecclesiasticorum,  edito- 
rum  in  Synodo  Londini  c«pt&  1603,  et  regni  Domini  nostri 
Jacobi,  &c.  prime. 

'In  quorum  omnium  majorem  fidem  et  plenius  testimo- 
nium, sigillum  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  commune,  quo 
h&c  in  parte  utimur,  prsBsentibus  apponi  fecimus.  Datum 
in  Domo  nostrce  Congregationis,  die  —  mensis  —  anno 
Domini  millesimo  octingentesimo .' 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  candidate  is 
required  to  have  completed  forty  terms  from  the  day  of  ma- 
triculation ;  and  to  recite  publicly  in  the  schools  a  disserta- 
l|pn  upon  some  subject,  to  be  approved  by  the  Regius  Pro- 
f<9Ssor,  to  whom  a  copy  of  it  is  afterwards  to  be  presented. 

At  Cambridge  a  student,  before  be  can  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  must  have  entered  on  his 
sixth  year,  have  resided  nine  terms,  and  have  passed  the 
previous  examination :  the  necessary  certificates,  &c.  are  I 


much  the  same  as  those  required  at  Oxford.  A  Doctor 
of  Medicine  must  be  of  five  years'  standing  from  the  deeret 
of  M.B. 

Since  the  university  of  London  has  been  chartered,  in 
1837,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicise, 
among  others,  have  been  conferred  there.  Some  temporary 
regulations  have  been  drawn  up,  which  are  to  continue  m 
force  until  the  year  1842 ;  after  that  time  the  following  are 
to  be  the  necessary  qualifications  for  medical  degrees:— 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  qf  Medicine. — Candidates  to 
have  been  eiigaged  for  four  years  in  professional  study  at 
one  or  more  of  the  recognised  institutions,  one  year  at  least 
to  be  spent  at  a  recognised  institution  or  school  in  \ki 
United  Kingdom.    They  have  also  to  pass  two  examisa- 
tions,  at  the  first  of  which  they  must  produce  certificatai 
of  having  completed  the  nineteenth  year;  of  having  takaa 
a  degree  in  arts  in  this  university,  or  in  a  recodified 
university,  or  of  having  passed  the  matriculation  esamiiia- 
tion;  of  having  been  student  for  two  years  at  oneormore 
recognised  medical   institutions,  subsequently  to  having 
taken  a  degree  in  arts ;  of  having  attended  a  course  ofUcF 
tures  on  descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy,  eeneral  anatomy 
and  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  pathological  aDatooj, 
chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  geoenl 
pathology,  general  therapeutics,  forensic  medicine,  hygieoa 
midwifery,  surgery,  medicine ;  of  having  dissected  duriaf 
nine  months ;  of  having  attended  a  csoiurse  of  practical  c\t 
mtstry ;  and  of  bavins  attended  practical  pharmacy.   Caft* 
didates  to  be  examined  in  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistnr. 
structural  and  physiological  botany,  materia  medica,  a&d 
pharmacy. 

To  the  second  examination  no  candidate  can  be  admitted 
until  two  years  after  passing  the  first     He  must  prodoc* 
certificates  of  having  passed  his  first  examination;  d 
having  subsequently  attended  a  course  x>f  lectures  on  eaeb 
of  two  out  of  the  four  subjects  mentioned  above ;  of  hario; 
subsequently  to  his  first  examination   dissected  for  fix 
months ;  of  having  conducted  at  least  six  labours;  of  bav- 
tng  attended  the  surgical  practice  of  a  recognised  bospitii 
or  hospitals  during  twelve  months,  and  lectures  on  clioicil 
surgery;  of  having  attended  the  medical  practice  of  a  l^ 
cognised  hospital  or  hospitals  during  other  twelve  moDi^ 
and  lectures  on  clinical  medicine;  of  having  subseqotfdt 
attended  to  practical  medicine  in  a  recognised  ho6pitilv>' 
firmary,  or  dispensary,  during  six  months.    The  candt^te 
must  also  produce  a  certificate  of  luoral  character  tM 
a  teacher  in  the  last  school  at  which  he  has  stodicd. 
Candidates  to  be  examined  in  physiology  (including  oom- 

Earaflve  anatomy),  general  pathology,  general  therapeutics. 
ygiene,  surgery,  mMicine,  midwifery,  and  forensic  medicii* 
Fbr  the  degree  o/'ilf. 2).— Candidates  to  produce  certiH- 
cates:  1,  of  having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mt- 
dicine  in  this  university,  or  a  degree  in  medicine  or  lur^ 
at  a  university  recognised  by  this  university ;  2,  of  ba^ 
subseouently  attended  (A)  to  clinical  or  practical  medi- 
cine  Quring  two  years  in  a  recognised  hospital  or  madioi 
institution ;  (B)  or  to  clinical  or  practical  medicine  duriof 
one  year  in  a  recognised  hospital  or  medical  inatitutior, 
and  of  having  been  engaged  during  three  years  in  tbe  ^ 
tice  of  his  profession ;  (C)  or  if  he  have  taken  the  degree^ 
B.M.  in  this  university,  of  having  been  engaged  duriflf 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  3,  of  loo* 
character,  signed  by  two  persons  of  respectability. 

Candidates  who  have  not  taken  a  degree  in  arU,^ 
passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  this  universi^' 
will  be  required  to  translate  a  portion  of  Celsus  D^  *^ 
Medied, 


Regulations  relating  to  Practitioners  in  Medicine  or  Sn^ 
gery  desirous  of  obtaining  degrees  in  Medicine* 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  ^(?£/i<aw.— Candidates  shall  bf 
admitted  to  tbe  two  examinations  for  the  degree  o^^^?^ 
of  Medicine  on  producing  certificates  :-*-!,  of  b^^'^'^^?!!! 
admitted,  prior  to  the  year  1840,  members  of  one  of  t^ 
legally  constituted  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom '"^ 
licensing  practitioners  in  medicine  or  surgery;  2,  of  b*^^ 
received  a  part  of  their  education  at  a  recognised  ip*^^"  ^^ 
or  school,  as  required  by  the  charter  of  the  university;  j>' 
moral  character,  signed  by  two  persons  of  rcsp«®**^^  Y-n 

Degree  qf  Doctor  of  AftfrficfVie.- Candidates  who  w 

been  engaged  during  five  years  in  the  practice  °^,J.  1^ 
fession,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  tn^^^ 
on  producing  certificates:—-!,  of  haiving  been  sx^&i 
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during  five  yean  in  the  practiee  of  tbeir  profeflsion ;  2,  oi 
baTiog  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  this 
university. 

In  Scotland  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  conferred 
by  the  nniversitiea  of  Bdinhurgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
St.  Andrews,  from  which  last  named  university  a  diploma 
€»n  still  be  obtained  without  residence ;  the  regulations  at 
the  others  contain  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

In  Ireland,  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
exercise  much  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  English  col- 
lege. The  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  con- 
ferred by  IVinity  College,  Dublin,  rank  with  the  same 
degrees  respectively  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  are 
never  given  without  previous  study  in  arts,  which  occupies 
foor  years.  For  the  degree  of  M.D.  five  years  must  have 
elapsed  sinee  the  degree  of  M.B.  was  conferred ;  the  candi- 
date is  then  to  undergo  a  second  examination,  and  write 
and  publish  a  Latin  thesis  on  some  medical  subject. 

By  the  English  law  the  physician  is  exempted  from  serv- 
ing on  juries,  firom  serving  various  offices,  and  from  bearing 
arms.  He  is  (seeording  to  Willcock,  p.  105)  responsible  for 
want  of  skill  or  attention,  and  is  liable  to  make  compensa- 
tion in  peouniaiy  damages  (as  fiur  as  such  can  be  deemed  a 
eompensation)  to  any  of  his  patients  who  may  have  suffered 
injury  by  any  gross  want  of  professional  knowledge  on  his 
part. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  fees  paid  to  physicians  in 
the  middle  ages  may  be  gained  by  what  we  are  told  of 
Petrus  de  Abimo,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  For  visiting  a  patient  out  of  his  own 
city  he  charged  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  (or  about  six 
pounds)  per  day;  and  that  when  sent  for  by  Pope  Ho- 
iiorius  IV.,  he  demanded  four  hundred  ducats  per  day,  or 
about  seventy  pounds.  ( Bayle*s  i>tc/.,  art. '  Apone.*)  It 
should  however  be  noticed  that  these  charges  were  consi- 
dered very  enormous. 

In  En^nd  physicians  were  frequently  rewarded  by  the 
?rant  of  ohuren  livings,  prebendaries,  and  deaneries ;  and 
ibe  names  of  some  are  preserved  who  were  made  bishops. 
At  present  tt  is  determined  by  law  that  the  fee  of  a  physi- 
einn  is  hononury,  and  that  it  cannot  be  recovered  by  an  action 
af  jjiw;  and  that  every  person  professing  to  act  as  a  physi- 
cian is  |M«eluded  ftom  assuming  a  different  character,  as 
that  of  m  surgeon  or  apothecary,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing his  fees,  although  he  may  in  fact  be  a  surgeon  or  apo- 
tbecarr,  or  a  person  who  had  no  right  to  practise  as  a  phy- 
sieian.  It  has  likewise  been  determined  that  a  custom  in 
the  defendant's  neighbourhood  to  pay  physicians  at  a  certain 
rate  is  immaterial,  and  gives  them  no  greater  right  to  bring 
the  action  than  in  places  where  no  such  custom  is  known. 
(Willoock,  p.  3.)  A  physician  however  of  great  eminence 
Day  be  considered  reasonably  entitled  to  a  larger  recom- 
pense than  one  who  has  not  equal  practice,  after  it  has 
beconae  publicly  understood  that  he  expects  a  larger  fee ; 
ioasoiuch  as  the  party  applying  to  him  must  be  taken  to 
kve  employed  him  with  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance. 
Ubid,y 

PHYSICIANS.  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF.  the  principal 
chartered  medical  body  in  England,  was  founded  through 
tlie  instrumentality  of  Linacre,  who  obtained,  by  his  interest 
with   Cardinal  Wolsey,  letters  patent  from  Henry  Vlll., 
dated   in  the  year  1518.     This  charter  granted  to  John 
Chambre,  Thomas  Linacre,  Ferdinand  de  Victoria,  Nicholas 
HalsewelU  John  Francis,  and  Robert  Yaxley,  that  they, 
and  all  men  of  the  same  faculty  of  and  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, should  be  in  fact  and  name  one  body  and  perpetual 
community  or  college ;  and  that  the  same  community  or  col- 
lege might  yearly  and  for  ever  elect  and  make  some  prudent 
man  of  that  community  expert  in  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
president  of  the  same  college  or  community,  to  supervise, 
observe,  and  govern  for  that  year  the  said  college  or  com- 
munity, and  all  men  of  the  same  faculty,  and  their  affairs,  and 
also  that  the  president  and  college  of  the  same  community 
might  elect  four  every  year,  who  should  have  the  supervi- 
sion and  scrutiny,  &o.  of  all  physicians  within  the  precinct 
of  London.    The  statute  (14  Henry  VIH.)  confirmed  this 
charter,  and  further  ordained  that  the  six  persons  above 
named,  choosing  to  themselves  two  more  of  the  said  com- 
monalty, should  from  henceforth  be  called  and  cleaped 
elects;  and  that  the  same  elects  should  yearly  choose  one 
of  them  to  be  president  of  the  said  commonalty ;  and  then 
provided  for  the  election  of  others  to  supply  the  rooms  and 
P^^ces  of  such  elects  as  should  in  future  be  void  by  death  or 


otherwise,  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  survivors  of  the 
same  elects.  The  statute  (32  Henry  VUL)  provides  that 
from  thenceforth  the  President,  Commons,  and  Fellows 
might  yearly,  at  such  time  as  they  should  think  fit,  elect 
and  choose  four  persons  of  the  said  Commons  and  Fellows, 
of  the  best  learned,  wisest,  and  most  discreet,  such  as  they 
should  think  convenient,  and  have  experience  in  the  faculty 
of  physic,  to  search  and  examine  apothecaries'  wares,  &c 
This  last  appointment  is  independent  of  the  constitution  of 
the  body,  the  persons  so  appointed  being  officers  for  a  special 
purpose ;  and  it  has  been  usual  to  select  for  this  office  the 
same  four  persons  in  whom  the  government  of  the  physi- 
cians IS  reposed  by  the  charter  and  statute  of  the  14th  of 
that  king. 

The  constituted  officers  then  of  this  corporation  are 
the  eight  elects,  of  whom  one  is  to  be  president,  and 
four  governors,  who  have  generally  born  the  name  of  cen- 
sors. There  is  nothing  to  be  gathered  from  the  charter  or 
statutes  in  any  way  tending  to  exclude  any  of  the  elects* 
except  the  president,  from  the  office  of  censor ;  and  as  no 
duties  are  assigned  to  the  elects,  except  those  of  filling  up 
their  own  number,  electing  one  of  themselves  to  be  presi- 
dent, and  granting  testimonials  to  country  practitioners, 
they  may  be  rather  regarded  as  candidates  for  the  office  of 
president  than  as  active  officers  of  the  corporation.  The 
college  is  bound  to  choose  four  censors,  for  the  pun>ose  of 
discharging  the  duties  confided  in  it,  which  are  to  De  exe- 
cuted by  these  officers.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  the  elects 
to  preserve  their  number,  so  that  there  may  at  no  time  be 
less  than  five,  including  the  president,  as  they  would  not, 
after  a  further  reduction,  be  capable  either  of  electing  a 
president  or  choosing  others  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  their 
own  body.  (Willcock  On  the  Laws  qf  the  Medical  Profes- 
«ioit,  p.  32.)  It  is  evident  that  the  charter  so  far  incor- 
porated all  persons  of  the  same  faculty,  of  and  near  London, 
that  every  person  on  the  23rd  of  September,  in  the  10th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL,  falling  within  that  de- 
scription, was  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  association. 
Sucn  of  them  as  had  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
and  others  subsequently  admitted,  are  the  persons  described 
by  statute  32  Henry  VllL,  as  '  Commons  and  Fellows' 
(quoted  in  Willcock,  p.  13).  But  as  to  the  persons  who 
should  afterwards  enjoy  that  distinction,  the  original  charter 
and  all  subsequent  statutes  are  silent  James  I.  and 
Charles  XL  granted  charters  to  this  body.  The  first  is  silent 
as  to  the  mode  of  continuing  it ;  but  the  charter  of  Charles, 
after  limiting  the  number  of  fellows  to  forty,  directed  that 
when  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  that  number,  the  remain- 
der should  elect  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  persons 
skilled  and  experienced  in  physic,  then  of  the  commonalty 
of  members  of  the  college.  Each  of  these  charters  seems  to 
have  been  granted  with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  a  bill  to 
the  same  effect,  as  the  kings  respectively  pledged  them- 
selves to  give  it  the  royal  assent.  No  statute  has  been  at 
any  time  passed  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  charters 
have  been  accepted  by  the  college,  though  they  have  cer- 
tainly been  several  limes  acted  upon.    (Willcock,  p.  34.) 

The  licentiates  of  the  college  who  may  practise  within 
the  precincts  of  London  and  seven  miles  round  it  were 
(until  1836)  of  three  orders,  viz.  Fellows,  Candidates,  and 
mere  Licentiates.  The  last  of  these  classes,  generally  de- 
nominated licentiates,  are  those  who  have  only  a  licence  to 
practise  physic  within  the  precincts  above  described.  The 
second  class  was  abolished  in  1836.  The  first  class  are 
those  who  have  received  that  licence,  but  whose  licence  also 
shows  that  they  are  admitted  to  the  order  of  fellows.  This 
licence  has  often  been  called  a  diploma,  but  as  it  confers  no 
degrees,  the  word  is  not  properly  applied,  according  to  its 
more  strict  signification 

The  order  of  Licentiates  was  created  by  the  following 
clause  of  the  charter  of  Henry  VIII. : — *  We  have  granted 
also  to  the  same  President  and  College  or  Community, 
and  their  successors,  that  no  one  within  the  said  city  or 
within  seven  miles  around  it  may  practise  in  the  said 
faculty  until  admitted  to  this  by  the  said  President 
and  Community,  or  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  by 
the  letters  of  the  same  President  and  College,  sealed  with 
their  common  seal,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  shil- 
lings for  every  month  for  which,  unadmitted,  he  may  have 
practised  in  the  same  faculty,  half  to  be  applied  for  us  and 
our  heirs,  and  half  for  the  same  President  and  College.* 
Now  the  common  law  having  given  every  man  a  right  tg 
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pMCtiie  in  any  profetsion  or  butinett  in  vbioh  he  is  com-  I 
patent,  the  effect  of  1 4  Henry  YIU.  must  be  taken  to  be  this,  | 
viz.  it  has  left  to  every  man  bis  common  law  right  of  prac- 
tising in  the  profession  of  physic,  as  in  any  other  profession, 
if  competent,  and  has  appointed  the  president  and  college  to 
be  judges  of  this  competency.  (Willcock,  p.  38.)  The 
moae  of  examination  is  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the 
college,  which  has  confided  the  immediate  direction  of  it  to 
the  censors.  It  has  however  also  appointed  that  the  doors 
of  the  censors'  chamber  shall  be  open  to  all  fellows  who 
may  think  proper  to  be  present,  and  that  they  may  take 
part  in  the  examination,  should  they  think  fit ;  and  that  the 
fellows  may  have  an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of 
this  right,  it  is  appointed  that  all  examinations  shall  take 
place  at  a  court  held  at  certain  regular  intervals.  iHrid., 
p.  41.) 

The  order  of  Candidates  was  abolished  in  1836,  as  above 
stated,  but  there  were  reserved  to  students  then  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  their  inchoate  rights. 

The  order  of  Fellows  comprises  those  who  are  admitted 
into  the  fellowship,  community,  commonalty,  or  society  of 
the  college.  The  charter  incorporated  all  physicians  then 
legally  practising  in  London,  so  that  each  of  them  who 
thought  proper  to  accept  it  became  ipso  facto  a  member 
or  fellow ;  but  as  all  future  practitioners,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  and  seven  miles  round  that  city,  were  required 
to  obtain  the  licence  of  the  college,  there  soon  arose  two 
orders  of  the  profession.  The  fellows  attempted  by  various 
bye-laws  to  limit  their  own  number,  but  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered the  licentiates  as  members  of  the  college,  or  the 
commons,  and  themselves  as  forming  a  select  body  for  the 
purpose  of  government.  To  this  state  of  the  society,  the 
statute  32  Henry  VIII.  seems  to  allude  in  speaking  of  the 
'  commons  and  fellows.*  The  charter  of  Charles  II.  ex- 
pressly notices  these  orders  as  forming  the  body  of  the 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  directed  that  new  fellows  should  be 
elected  from  among  the  commons  of  the  society.  {Ibid., 
p.  44.) 

The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  bye-laws  of 
the  college  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows : — It  was  at 
first  provided  (anno  1555),  that  no  one  should  be  admitted 
into  the  coUege  until  he  had  practised  for  some  time  under 
a  probationary  licence,  which  time  was  afterwards  limited 
to  four  years.  This  was  perfectly  reasonable  and  consistent, 
as  affording  a  proper  opportunity  of  making  the  candidate 
and  his  qualifications  ana  title  to  precedence  known  to  his 
electors.  About  the  same  time  were  established  the  three 
classes  of  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates.  In  1637, 
it  was  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  a 
fellow  until  he  had  performed  all  his  exercises  and  dis- 
putations in  one  of  the  'British  universities,'  without 
dispensation;  and  in  1737,  that  none  should  be  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  coUe^  who  should  not  first  have 
been  of  the  number  of  candidates  for  one  whole  year,  or 
have  publicly  read  physic  for  three  years  in  some  *  uni- 
versity of  Britain,*  or  been  doctor  of  the  chair  in  some 
university  of  this  kingdom,  or  ordinary  king's  physician. 
In  1751,  under  the  pretence  of  explaining  the  words 
'  any  British  university,*  in  some  of  the  former  bye-laws,  it 
was  declared  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  who  was 
not  a  doctor  of  physic  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Another 
alteration  was  introduced  in  1765,  by  excluding  all  except 
such  candidates,  and  the  king's  or  queen's  orainary  physi- 
cian with  salary,  and  the  regius  professors  of  physic  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge:  and  in  or  soon  after  the  year  1768, 
it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the 
order  of  candidates  unless  he  had  been  created  a  doctor  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or,  having 
obtained  that  degree  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
and  until  he  had  been  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
physic  at  three  of  the  greater  or  lesser  meetings  of  the 
college :  and  that  no  person  might  be  admitted  a  fellow 
unless  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  a  year,  except  that  the 
president  might  once  in  every  other  year  propose  at  the 
comitia  minora  one  licentiate  often  years*  standing ;  and  if 
the  greater  part  of  the  comitia  minora  should  consent,  pro- 
pose hira  at  the  next  comitia  mnjora  to  be  elected  a  fellow ; 
and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  fellows  then  present  should 
con-L*nt,  such  licentiate  mi^ht  be  admitted  a  fellow;  and 
that  any  of  the  fellows  might  propose  a  licentiate  of  seven 
years*  fatandmg,  and  of  the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  in  the 
comitia  inajora  to  be  examined;  and,  if  the  greater  part  of 


the  fbllows  should  consent,  the  licentiate  might  be  exaninid 
by  the  president,  or  vice-president,  and  censors ;  and  if  tp- 
proved  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fellows  then  present,  h 
might  be  proposed  to  the  next  comitia  majors  to  be  i 
fellow,  and  admitted,  should  the  majority  of  fellows  thn 
present  consent.    {Ibid,^  p.  46.) 

These  bye-laws  are  considered  in  law  invalid,  and  are  di* 
rectly  contrary  to  the  original  charter.  The  statute  rendered 
all  men  of  the  faculty  of  and  in  London  eligible  to  the  fel- 
lowship :  the  bye-law  says,  all  men  of  the  fiiculty  of  and  ic 
London  are  not  eligible,  but  those  only  who  have  been  of  tlie 
order  of  candidates  for  one  year ;  and  none  can  beconse 
candidates  who  are  not  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
This  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  statute !  it  is  the  impos:tis 
a  qualification  not  requhwd  by  the  constitution ;  and  (vhat 
is  most  fatal  to  such  a  qualification)  one  which  does  not 
depend  upon  the  body  imposing  it,  or  any  select  portMo  of 
that  body,  but  on  two  universities,  in  legal  amptstion 
strangers  to  and  unconnected  with  this  college,  aodtholly 
overlooked  by  the  statute  by  which  it  was  eetaUisbed. 
{Ibid.,  p.  49.) 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  an  acconnt  of  ill 
the  literary  controversies  in  which  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians have  been  continually  engaged,  partly  in  supptnt 
of  their  own  just  and  undoubted  rights,  and  parllr  i 
defence  of  their  arbitrary  and  unwise  limitations  with  ^ 
speot  to  the  election  of  fellows.  A  list  of  the  titles  of  id'J^ 
than  fifty  pamphlets,  &e.,  written  for  or  against  tbe  collefe 
between  tne  years  1665  and  1810,  is  given  in  a  work  en- 
titled *  An  Exposition  of  the  State  of  the  Medical  Profe!si<i! 
in  the  British  Dominions;  and  of  the  Injurious  Effect  of 
the  Monopoly,  by  Usurpation,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London,*  8vo.,  Lond.,  1826,  pp.  373.  After  niieii 
dispute  and  discussion,  these  obnoxious  bye^laws  bare 
lately  been  repealed,  and  the  following  regulations  have 
been  published  by  authority  of  the  college 

Begulations  of  the  EoycU  College  o/Phyeicianf  o/Lmk. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  having  for  some  yean  {tft 
found  it  necessary*  from  time  to  time,  to  make  alterttuv 
in  the  terms  on  which  it  would  admit  oandidatea  to  vt^ 
mination,  and  license  them  to  practise  as  pbysieianiiba 
reason  to  believe  that  neither  the  character  nor  objectci 
those  alterations,  nor  even  tho  extent  of  the  powers  vit^ 
which  it  is  invested,  has  been  fully  and  properly  und^tood. 

The  college  therefore  considers  it  right  at  this  time  to 
make  public  a  statement  of  tbe  means  which  it  poMMi<^ 
within  itself,  of  conferring  the  rank  and  privii^ess  of  pby* 
sician  on  all  those  who,  having  had  tbe  advantage  of  t 
liberal  education,  both  general  and  professional,  can  ^^^ 
their  qualifications  by  producing  proper  testimonials  m 
submitting  to  adequate  examinations. 

Regulations  regarding  Certificates  and  Tesiimoniah' 

Every  candidate  for  a  diploma  in  medicine,  upon  preseflt* 
ing  himself  for  examination,  shall  produce  satisfactory  ctv 
dence,  1,  of  unimpeached  moral  character;  2,  of  bann; 
completed  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  bis  age ;  and,  3,  ji 
having  devoted  himself  for  five  years,  at  least,  to  tbe  study 
of  medicine. 

The  course  of  study  thus  ordered  by  the  college  com- 
prises : — 

Anatomy  and  physiology,  the  theory  and  practice  of  pbvsJfi 
forensic  medicine,  chemistry,  materia  medica  and  botany 
and  the  principles  of  midwifery  and  surgery 

With  regard  to  practical  medicine,  the  college  conm^ 
it  essential  that  each  candidate  shall  have  diligently  attended. 
for  three  entire  years,  the  physicians*  practice  of  sonic  ge- 
neral hospital  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  containing  ^^ 
least  one  hundred  beds,  and  having  a  regular  establisbmca 
of  physicians  as  well  as  surgeons.  •  i  ii*  re* 

Candidates  who  have  been  educated  abroad  will  be  ij' 
quired  to  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  full  course  of  «tuflj 
already  specified,  they  have  diligently  attended  the  pnp 
cians*  practice  in  some  general  hospital  in  this  country 
at  least  twelve  months.  ,        ^ 

Candidates  who  have  already  been  engaged  '"  P^    ^^ 
and  have  attained  the  age  of  forty  years,  ^^^ .    \gj, 
passed  through  the  complete  course  of  study  a^^^'®.  ^*^"  ^j,e 
may  be  admitted  to  examination  upon  presenting  to 
censors*  board  such  testimonials  of  character,  general 
professional,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  college* 
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The  firtt  ezamination  is  tn  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
is  understood  to  comprise  a  knowledge  of  suoh  propositions 
in  any  of  the  physical  sciences  as  Lave  refertnce  to  the 
structure  and  funotions  of  the  human  body. 

The  second  examination  includes  all  that  relates  to  the 
eauses  and  symptoms  of  diseases,  and  whatever  portions 
of  ihe  collateral  sciences  may  appear  to  belong  to  these  sub- 
jects. 

The  third  examination  relates  to  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
in  eluding  a  soiantifio  knowledge  of  all  the  means  used  for 
that  purpose. 

The  three  examinations  are  held  at  separate  meetings  of 
the  censors'  board*  The  vivd  voos  part  of  each  is  carried 
on  in  Latin,  except  when  the  boara  deems  it  expedient  to 
put  questions  in  Snglish,  and  permits  answers  to  be  re- 
turned in  the  same  language. 

The  college  is  desirous  that  all  those  who  receive  its 
diploma  should  have  had  such  a  previous  education  as  would 
iijply  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  it  does  not  con- 
sider this  indispensable  if  the  other  qualifications  of  the 
candidate  prove  satisfactory ;  it  cannot  however,  on  any 
account,  dispense  with  a  famiUsr  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation;  at  the  commencement  therefore  of  each  oral  exa- 
mination, the  candidate  is  called  on  to  translate  vivd  voce 
into  Latin  a  oassage  fiom  Hippocrates,  Oalen,  or  AretSBus ; 
or,  if  he  declines  this,  he  is,  at  any  rate,  expected  to  oon- 
%um»  into  English  a  portion  of  the  works  of  Celsus,  or 
Sydenham,  or  some  other  Latin  medical  author. 

In  oounection  with  the  oral  examinations,  the  candidate 
ig  required,  on  three  separate  days,  to  give  written  answers 
in  English  to  questions  on  thediffiarent  subjects  enumerated 
above,  and  to  translate  hi  writing  passages  from  Greek  or 
Latin  books  relating  to  medicine. 

Those  who  are  approved  at  all  these  examinations  will 
re<;eive  the  Ibllowing  diploma  under  the  common  seal  of  the 
coUefTe  :^ 

Sciant  omnet,  Not,  A*  B.  Pmsidentem  Collegii  Medieonim 
LiOCidineiisis,  uni  cum  coiftensii  sociorum  ejusdem,  auoto- 
ntat«  iM^is  a  domino  rege  et  parliamento  commissi,  exa- 
nrinJiaiie  eiapprobfisse  omatissimum  virum,  T.  8.  et  ei  con- 
eeeaiase  liberam  Ikcultatem  et  licentiam  tam  dooendl  quam 
exeroendi  seientiam  et  artem  medicam,  eidemque  summis 
beooriboa  et  titulis  et  privilegiis,  qusscunque  hie  vol  alibi 
medicis  concedi  solent,  intra  auctoritatis  nostr»  limites  frui 
dedisse.  In  cujos  rei  fldem  et  testimonium,  adjectis  censo- 
ntm  et  r^istrarii  chirographis,  sigillum  nostrum  commune 
pneaent&us  apponi  fecimus,  datis  ex  sdibus  collegii  die 

menais  anno 

Domini  millesimo  ootingentesimo 


The  college  gives  no  particular  rules  as  to  the  details  of 
previous  education,  or  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
It  will  be  obvious  however,  from  a  reference  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  study  above  described,  the  manner  in 
which  the  examinations  are  conducted,  and  the  mature  age 
of  the  candidates,  as  affording  full  time  for  acquiring  the 
necessary   knowledge,  that  there  will  be  ample  security 
afforded  to  the  public  and  the  profession,  that  none  but 
thi»e  who  have  had  a  liberal  and  learned  education  can 
presume,  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success,  to  offer  them- 
selves for  approval  to  the  censors'  board :  and  as  the  college 
trosu  that,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  own  duty,  it  can 
promise  itself  the  satisfaction  of  thus  continuing  to  admit 
into  the  order  of  English  physicians  a  body  of  men  who 
shall  do  it  honour  by  their  qualifications,  both  general  and 
professional,  it  is  prepared  to  regard  in  the  same  light,  and 
address  by  the  same  appellation,  all  who  have  obtained  its 
diploma,  whether  they  nave  graduated  elsewhere  or  not. 

In  drawing  up  and  promulgating  the  above  regulations, 
tbe  college  ^s  endeavoured  fairly  to  look  at  that  which  is 
substantial,  rather  than  that  which  is  merely  nominal,  in 
all  that  concerns  the  mialificalions  of  its  members ;  it  has 
resolved  to  estimate  all  testimonials,  whether  they  are  pre- 
sented under  the  name  of  certificates,  diplomas,  or  degrees, 
strictly  with  reference  to  their  value,  and  to  measure  them 
by  this  standard  alone,  as  parts  of  the  previous  qualifi- 
cation of  candidates,  which  they  are  to  verify  in  their 
examinations. 

The  college  feels  confident  that  it  has  overstepped  neither 
the  spirit  nor  letter  of  the  laws  which  have  invested  it 
with  the  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  the  whole 
faculty  of  medicine  within  its  jurisdiction,  by  thus  ear- 
nestly endeavouring  to  maintain  its  character  and  reputa- 


tion, and  vindicate  its  elaim  to  be  the  source  of  profeaiionat 
honour. 

Dee.  22,  1838.  Francis  Hawkins,  RegiMtrar, 

Muoh  curious  infbrmation  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  is  to  be  found  in  *The  Gold- 
headed  Oine,'  an  amusing  and  interesting  little  volume  by 
the  late  Dr.  Maomichael.  He  tells  us  (p.  120)  that  its  very 
first  meetings  immediately  after  its  establishment,  1618, 
wore  held  in  the  house  of  Li  nacre,  called  the  Stone  House, 
No.  5,  Knight  Rider  Street,  which  still  belongs  to  the  col- 
lege. About  the  time  of  the  acoession  of  Charles  L,  the 
college  removed  to  another  spot,  and  took  a  house  of  the 
dean  and  ohapter  of  St.  Paul's,  at  the  bottom  of  Amen 
Corner.  During  the  civil  wars,  their  premises  were  con- 
demned, as  part  of  the  property  of  the  church,  and  sold  by 
public  auetion ;  on  which  occasion.  Dr.  Hamey  became  the 
purchaser,  and  two  years  afterwards,  1649,  gave  them  in 
perpetuity  to  his  ooUeagues.  The  great  fire  of  London, 
1666,  consumed  the  college,  and  the  whole  of  the  library 
with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  folio  volumes. 
For  the  next  few  vean,  the  meetings  of  the  fellows  were 
generally  held  at  the  house  of  the  president,  while  a  new 
college  was  being  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been 
bought  in  Warwick  Lane.  This  was  completed  in  ibur 
years,  and  was  opened,  without  any  particular  ceremony,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1674,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
George  Snt.  Here  the  fellows  continued  to  hold  their 
meetings  till  within  a  few  years,  when  (as  Dr.  Maemiehael 
says)  '  the  ehange  of  fashion  having  overcome  tbe  geniui 
loeit*  the  present  new  college,  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
Tra&lgar  Square,  was  opened  on  the  95th  of  June,  18fl5, 
and  an  elegant  Latin  oration  was  delivered  by  the  prceident» 
Sir  Henry  Halford. 

PHYSICS.  The  word  phy'Hke  (fvmt^i),  or  soience  of 
nature,  might  include  in  one  general  term  all  that  is  oalled 
mixed  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history.  The  title  of  physician,  or  student  of 
nature,  has  become  in  our  language  synonymous  with  one 
who  investigates  the  origin  of  diseases  and  the  means  of 
cure ;  but  in  the  continental  languages  it  still  retains  the 
more  general  signification.  Also  physic  (the  study  of 
nature)  has  come  to  mean  the  drugs  given  to  cure  disorders, 
or  medicines ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  more 
complete  departures  fh>m  etymology. 

Tbe  plural  physics  is  always  used  to  mean  the  study  of 
nature  by  means  of  tbe  severer  modes  of  investigation. 
Some  apply  it  to  the  application  of  mathematics  to  material 
phenomena,  and  to  this  alone;  others,  distinguishing  the 
preceding  as  mathematical  physics,  include  under  the  ge- 
neral term  the  sciences  of  experiment  There  is  no  usage 
which  in  any  degree  approaches  a  universal  reception ;  we 
prefer  the  second-mentioned  signification. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  {^vcioyv^nwia)  is  the  art  of  detei^ 
mining  the  mental  character  of  an  individual  by  the  exami- 
nation of  his  countenance.  The  popular  ideas  of  the  indi- 
oations  afforded  by  different  kinds  of  features,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  which  almost  every  one  is  at  times  a  practitioner  of 
physiognomy,  are  nearly  as  definite  as  the  few  principles 
which  those  who  have  made  it  an  object  of  peculiar  study 
have  established.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  chief  and 
surest  indications  afforded  by  the  countenance  depend,  is, 
that  when  certain  feelings  and  habits  are  much  indulged 
in,  the  positions  of  the  features  which  are  associated  with 
them  are  apt  to  become  permanent,  either  by  the  formation 
of  wrinkles  or  other  marks  in  the  skin,  or  by  the  enlarge- 
ment and  diiproportionate  strength  of  the  musoles  chiefly 
exerted.  Thus  a  person  in  the  fk'eoiuont  habit  of  sneering 
contemptuously  acquires  at  last  a  slight  curve  in  his  upper 
lip  by  the  disproportionate  sise  and  power  of  its  elevator 
muscle ;  he  wno  is  often  meditating  hss  the  wrinkles  of 
the  dlight  firown  and  the  contraction  of  the  brows  which  ere 
commonly  associated  with  deep  thought,  permanently  fixed ; 
he  w*ho  has  his  attention  constantly  alive  to  the  objects 
around  him  acquires  en  expression  of  vivacity  in  the  open* 
ness  of  his  eye  and  the  quickness  of  the  motions  of  all  the 
muscles  of  his  face ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
thoughts  are  rarely  roused  to  active  efforts,  scquires  a 
smoothness  of  feature  and  a  sluggishness  of  action  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  face,  which  indicate  that  its  muscles 
have  been  exercised  as  rarely  and  with  as  littlo  energy  as 
his  thoughts. 

The  peculiarities  of  feature  thus  acquired  are  often  trin^ 
mitted  from  the  parent  to.the  obildi  and  in  the  latter.  U 
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indicatioiu  Till  b«  correal  or  faUe  according  u  there  has 
or  hiu  nut  been  a  coincident  transmission  of  the  parent's 
diipoiition.  Or  a  child  may  acquire  a  peculiar  espreuion 
of  oounlenance  byimilaling  thoee  among  whom  it  is  placed, 
and  in  Ibia  ca>e  also  it  will  only  be  by  accidental  coinci- 
dence  that  the  indications  of  the  Tealures  are  correct.  From 
tbsw  and  other  Murcei  of  fallacy,  the  attempts  to  raise 
phynt^nomy  into  a  science  have  not  been  so  successful  as 
to  encotirage  a  deeper  study  of  it  than  every  one  uncon- 
■oioualy  enzsges  in  duiiag  bis  intercourse  with  the  world. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (fvaaXoylt,  from  ^6<ne.  nature,  and 
Uyac,  diacourw)  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  pheno- 
meoa  of  living  bodies.  Its  several  departments  are  con- 
•idered  in  separaiB  articles,  in  nbich  ft  complete  Bystem 
may  be  found  in  those  on  Lifb,  DroBsriON,  ABtOBPtiON, 

ClRCUI-ATION  (HBA.RT),  RxSPIBATION,  NlTTRITlON,  SkCRB- 

TiOH  (Gland),  Bone,  Skklbton,  Articulation,  Musclb, 
Larynx,  Nbbvb,  Brain,  the  several  organs  of  the  Sbnsbs, 
EuBBVo,  OvuLB,  and  the  articles  on  the  anatomy  and  ipe- 
eial  physiology  of  the  individual  organs  of  animals  end 
pUnts,  which  are  referred  to  in  each  of  the  preceding. 

PHYSO'GRADA,  a  family  of  marine  animBls,  arrant^ 
hyM.de  Bkinville,  in  his  synoptic  table,  under  the  Zoo- 
phgtet,  but  as  one  of  the  aberrant  or  false  forms  of  that 
claaa,  and  at  animals  improperly  referred  to  them. 

These  Phyiograda,  accorains;  to  M.  de  Bkinville,  have  a 
ngular,  aymmetrical.  bilateral,  contractile,  fleshy  body, 
otbaa  very  long,  provided  with  a  complete  intestinal  canal, 
with  amore  or  less  considerable  aeriferoua  dilatation  ;  there 
•I*  a  mouth  and  anus,  each  of  Ihem  terminal,  and  anoma- 
lous branchiffi  in  the  form  of  very  long,  very  ooutractile 
oirrhi,  intermingled  with  the  ovaries. 

M.  de  BlainvSle  remarka  that  the  animals  which  coniti- 
tul«  this  group  are  so  anomalous  at  first  sight — Ihey  seem 
to  recede  so  much  from  known  types,  that  it  is  ilifEcull  to 
form  aaylhing  like  a  satisfactory  idea  concerning  them. 
Zoologists  therefore  who  have  followed  the  natural  method, 
were  obliged,  in  placing  them  among  the  radiated  animals, 
to  make  of  them  a  particular  section,  under  the  name  of 
anomalous  or  irrettntar  Radiaia ;  and  in  truth  very  anoma- 
lous Radiata  they  were,  having  nothing  about  them  of  a 
radiated  disposition  of  structure. 

Another  reason  which  contributes  to  the  difficulty  of  fol- 
lowing out  the  relations  of  the  Phyfograda,  is  the  rarity  of 
finding  them  in  an  unmulilaled  state,  and  above  all  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  them  in  collec- 
tion), so  frail  and  delicate  is  their  structure.  Sven  when 
consigned  to  the  spirit  in  a  perfect  state,  they  become  so 
changed  from  contraction,  thaltheir natural  form  and  struc- 
ture are  scarcely  to  be  recognised, 

H.  de  Btainville  further  observes  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained grave  doubts  as  to  the  place  assigned  to  those  ani- 
mals in  the  zoological  scale,  founded  solely  on  external 
form,  which,  according  to  his  principles,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  organization  of  an  animal ;  hut  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  elucidating  them  completely  up  to 
the  time  when  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  suhmitted  to  his 
observation  many  specimens  of  the  common  Phyialui,  and 
H.  H£rissier  de  Gerville  sent  him  an  individual  tolerably 
perfect.  fVeshly  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine.  Since  then  M. 
de  Blainville  bad  opportunities  of  observing  some  specimens 
of  Fhynophora  and  Siephanomia,  also  communicated  to 
bim  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard ;  so  that  he  thinks  bo  is 
able  to  withdraw  all  these  animals  from  the  type  of  tba 
Jctinotaria,  to  form  a  distinct  order  of  them  undor  the 
type  at  MaUicozoaria.  Nevertheless,  be  observes,  Ibe  Sle- 
phanomiiB  may  not  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Phy$- 
tophora  properly  so  called. 

Hie  authors,  says  M.  de  Blainville,  in  continuation,  who 
have  spoken  of  tlie  animals  that  oanstitute  this  order,  are 
rather  numerous ;  but  only  a  small  number  of  those  authors 
have  examined  them,  and  that  incompletely.  The  Fhytah 
vers  Brat  observed,  and  from  the  tiroeuf  Browne,*  who  first 
figured  them,  down  to  M.  Lesson,  who  published  some  new 
ones  in  the  Atlas,  illustrating  the  voyage  round  the  world 
by  Captain  Duperrey,  there  are  few  voyagers  who  have  not 
noticed  tbem.  Forskael  seems  to  have  known  the  Phyigo- 
phora  best ;  but  these  have  been  least  observed.  The  Sla- 
pJiaaomiig  viete  discovered  hy  Feron  andLesueur;  but  the 
injdividuals  from  which  they  characterised  the  geneia  were 
incomplete.  The  work  of  laM.Quoy  andGaimatd  on  the 
PiyuopAora  vasaddieiaad  to  the  Alcademy  of  Science*  al 
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Paris,  during  llieir  last  voyage  in  the  Astrolibs,  teii. 
manded  by  Captain  d'Urville. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  these  diScrent  works,  andespedillf 
from  the  means  generously  afforded  to  M.  de  Blainville  bi 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  that  he  bas  produced  the  amnp- 
ment  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readen.  {Acti- 
mlogie,  1834.) 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  divisions  end  lubditliioiii 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader  that  Vdygra; 
obscurity  still  veils  much  of  the  organization  of  ih^  lu- 
mals.  tlut  part  of  it  especially  which  relates  to  th«  props- 
gation  of  the  ipedes.  It  is  now  well  known,  th'Ough  Ibi 
labours  of  some  disliuguistaed  continental  loologiiii,  Ihii 
several  of  the  Mediate,  probably  all,  are  diocioui  [Pnuv 
orada];  but  the  generation  of  the  group  before  si  It  IM 
yet  satisfactorily  made  out  i  at  least  after  some  rsieucliie 
cannot  find  that  it  is.  We  now  turn  to  M.  de  BUinnllc't 
arrangement. 


Natatory  organ  simple  and  lamellar. 
Physalia. 

Generic  Charaeler. — Body  oval,  rather  elongated,  Mti 
narrow  and  prohoscidiform  anteriorly,  bydaliforto  io  ib) 
middle,  attenuated  and  obtuse  posteriorly,  nouili  w 
shaped  and  terminal  i  anus  lateral;  a  foot  in  fotm  iil> 
crest  or  oblique  lamina,  directed  firom  befbre  backvudi; 
branchiaa  very  anomalous,  and  compowd  of  a  great  aumle 
of  diversiform  cirrhous  production* ;  organs  of  gcnuUfii 
terminating  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  right  sids  tiFi" 
closely  approximated  orifices.    (De  Blainville,) 

AstothemolluMous  relationship  nnd  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration — qacere. 

Example,  I^ytalia  Aretkuta. 

This. IS  the  Aretuga  of  Browne;  Madiua  Camrtlk'i 
Miiller  and  Escbollz  ;  Pkytaiut  pelagicu*  of  Lamsick;  Ik 
Portugese  man-of-war  of  English  voyagers.  Wha  ii>^ 
crest  IS  expanded  it  has  been  veij  prohably  miaitkin  ^ 
Argonauta  Argo,  the  Paper  Nautilus,  by  those  wlio  b"' 
declared  that  they  have  seen  fleets  of  the  latlar  uil"^ 
This  Phytalui  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm  seas,  but  s  iw 
of  them  are  sometimes  driven  into  our  bays,  psrliculu^''  i 
the  louth-weat  eoast.    'When  we  were  in  about  >/■'* 
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Bortfaeni  latitude,'  mji  Sloaoe,  in  his  ■  Vo]ra{;«  to  Jamaica,' 
'  I  first  MW  what  the  acamen  call  a  Caranel,  or  i^rtuguete 
in  an- of- war,  which  teems  to  be  a  zoophytum.  or  of  a  middle 
nature  between  a  plant  and  an  alumni;  it  i«  of  that  kind  of 
the  soft  Bshei  called  Urticce,  from  their  stinging  quality, 
and  to  meaeemidiSerent  from  any  described  by  any  natural 
biDIorisn.  1  ahall  call  it  Uriica  marina,  toluta,  purpurea, 
obdonga. eirrhit  kmgisnmU;  and  he  flsurea  it  with  the 
cre»l  or  Uminaeipandedaa'^.Birw/C  plate  iii.,/^.  s. 


LocoiDotiTe  orgiDs  complex  and  rtiicular. 
PhyMophora. 

Generic  Chmvcter.—Body  more  or  leu  elongated,  cjlin- 
droid,  bydalifbrm  in  iu  anterior  part,  provided  below  with 
iwo  aerie*  of  veaiculer  diversiform  bodiea,  with  a  regular 
aperture,  and  behind  with  a  variable  number  of  very  divens 
eirrhiform  pioduotiona,  two  of  which  are  longer  and  more 
compUx  tun  olhen ;  moulh  at  the  extremity  of  the  hyda- 
tifoTm  part;  aDua  lermioal;  organ  of  generation?  (De 
Blainville.) 

Example  PtguophoraMaxonema. 

M.  de  Blainville  alalea  that  the  Fkyttophora  AiS^  from 
the  Fky*aii  in  awimming  or  Boalina;  in  a  vertical  position, 
Ibe  aeriraroua  pouch  being  abo>e  ana  the  cirrhiferous  pro- 
Auctions  below.  The  distinction  of  Ihe  species  appears  to 
him  to  depend  especially  on  the  number  and  form  of  the 
aautorj  oi^aut. 


Generic  Charaeler. — Body  cylindrical,  elonsated, 
tractile,  muscular,  composed   of  three  paria,  the  ant 

Eart  vesicular,  the  middle  part  bearinR  on  iia  lower  part  two 
ollow  natatory  organa,  placed  one  before  the  other,  and  tha 
third  part  (which  it  the  longest)  provided  above  with  a 
fibrillo-capillaceous  plale,  and  below  with  eirrhiform  pro- 
ductions; mouth  terminal ;  anus?    <De  Blainville.) 

Example,  Diphyta  tingularit  (Quoy  and  Gaimard; 
Attrolabe,  Zoologie). 

Rhizophysa. 
Oeneric  Charaeler. — Body  free,  transparent,  very  cod- 
Iraclile,  very  much  elouKata^  swollen  at  one  «tr«mity  into 
a  sort  of  aeriferous  bladder  with  a  terminal  oriBce.  provided 
throughout  its  length  with  scattered  tsntaculiform  pro- 
ductions mingled  with  eirrhiform  Blameats.  (De  Btain- 
ville.) 

This  genua  is  divided  by  H.  de  Blainville  into  two 
Boetions. 

Species  with  simple  lentaculiform  production*.  Nata< 
tory  organs  hollow.     (Genua  Rhizophyta.) 

Example,  Bhiznpkyta  planntloma,  Peron;   (Rhizophyta 
/¥ronii,  Esch.,  Acaleph.,  p.  148,  No.  ii.,  t  \3,)lg.  3), 
2. 

Species  whose  tenlaculiform  productions  are  covered  with 
eirrhiform  Blaments.  Nalalory  organs  unknowD.  (Genus 
Epibulia,  Esch.) 

Example,  Rhizopkyia  fil\f6rmi»  (I^yuopharaJUiformi*, 
Foiak.),  represented  above. 
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SpMiw  pravid«d-witb  two  lorU  of  looomotiT*  organs,  the 
■ntwior  ooM  hollow,  the  posterior  solid. 

Oenene  Character. — Bodif  very  much  elongated,  cjrlin- 
drieal,  rermifotm,  proTided  anUriorly  with  many  hollow 
nalfttWT  organs  in  two  rows,  and  behind  with  aolid  aqua- 
raoua  ornns,  belween  which  come  forth  tentaculiform  cirrhi, 
fiimishea  with  vermiform  suekera. 

Example,  Apoltmia  Urania, 

Stephanomia. 

Oenerie  Characfer. — Bod^  in  general  very  much  elon- 
gated, cfliiidricBl,  varmiform,  coTared  throughout  its  ex- 
tent, except  in  the  lower  median  line,  with  squaraoua  nata- 
tory organs,  full  and  diipetied  in  ti  ansrerse  bands,  between 
which  come  forth,  and  especially  infcriorly,  long,  very  much 
diversiSed  cirrhiform  produciiona.mingledwith  tha  ovaries. 
Orifices  of  the  iotcstiiial  canal  terminal.    (De  Blainville.) 

Example,  Slephanomta  Amphitrides,  "Ption  et  Leaueur 
[Voyage  aitui  Terre*  Awtr,,  p.  45,  pi.  29,  fig.  5). 
Protomedea 

Genvic  Character. — Body  free,  floating,  cylindrical,  fli- 
tulous,  very  long,  provided  above  with  an  imbricated 
Msemblage  of  gelatinoui  bodiei  (on  two  allarnate  rows) 
wliich  aie  full  and  hippopodiform,  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  its  length  with  filamentous,  cirrhous,  diversiform  produc- 
tiona.  Nlouth  proboseidiform,  at  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of 
vesicular  stomach. 

Example,  Ptotwtedea  httia. 


Rhodopbysa. 

Generic  Character.'^ Body  short,  cylindrical,  fleshy, 
■wollcn  above  into  an  acriferous  bladder,  and  provided 
below  with  a  variable  number  of  (^elalinoue  bodies,  which 
are  full,  coiliform,  forming  a  single  Iranaverse  series,  and 
wilh  a  variable  number  of  filamentous  diversiform  produc- 
tions.    Mouth  and  anus  terminal.     (De  Blainvdle.) 

Example,  Bhizophyia  Heiianthui. 

These  animals  form  Ciivier's  second  order  of  Acalephsna, 
under  the  name  of  Hydrottaiic  AeaUphant.  He  cnarac- 
terisea  them  as  being  recognised  by  one  or  two  ordinary 
vesicles  filled  with  the  air,  by  whose  means  they  are  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  Appendages  singularly  numerous  and 
varied  in  form,  some  of  which  prolwbly  iierveas  suckers,  others 
perhaps  as  ovaries,  and  some,  longer  than  th«  others,  as 


(«ntaeula,  an  }oin«d  to  these  vesieutar  parts  to  eontMtDit 
whole  apparent  organixalion  of  the  animal.  CuTiKiddi 
that  it  it  not  obternd  whether  they  have  a  dMiuita  nil  dii- 
tinguishable  as  such.    (Rigae  Anmal,  1830.) 


Rhodii|ih}n  H*liultii». 

PHYSSOTHORA.  [Physogbad.i.I 
PHYTO'CRINUS.  fEwcBiNiTES,  vol.  ix.,  p.  391. 
PHYTOLACCA,  a  genus  of  tropical  or  sobtrnpicalW 
accous  plants,  with  erect  or  occasionally  twilling  !l*T^' 
Ihickish  tumip-shnped  root,  allernale  undivided  Ijw 
leaves,  and  leotless  erect  racemes  of  flowers  succwJri  » 
deep  purple  fruila.  They  have  a  five-parted  calyv  ■' 
corolla,  from  five  to  thirty  stamens  inserted  into  i  IIb'! 
disk,  and  the  pistil  connats  of  several  uniloculir  dn^iii 
carpels  united  at  the  base  or  along  the  whole  inrtr  tv- 
The  fVuit  is  an  umbanale  depressed  berry,  with  ^"^"^ 
seeds  whose  embryo  is  turned  round  mealy  albumen,  n)- 
lolacca  decandra,  a  species  found  wild  in  Virginio,  v\iv' « 
is  called  Pocnn.  whence  the  vulgar  name  of  Polienpptiri:" 
this  species,  has  a  root  which  acts  as  a  powerful  ^m^l^' 
its  exhibition  is  attended  wilh  narcotic  eflcela;  i»«^* 
are  also  reported  to  possess  the  same  quality;  thejf'"'"'- 
intense  purple  colour,  and  are  said  lo  be  emploved  iii  rs- 


tugalai 
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plant,  when  very  young,  it  said  lo  he  eaten  in  ibe  ••"  : 
Stales  as  oaparagus ;  and  Dr.  Roylo  relates  thst  he  NJ- 
P.  aeiatua,  a  Himalayan  species,  employed  in  "''  ''  , 
manner  in  the  north  of  India,  to  he  very  polstsble  "< 
boiled, 
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plants,  ntmed  after  the  subject  of  our  last  article,  but  whose 
limits  and  position  in  a  natural  series  are  unsettled.  Ac- 
cording to  most  writers  they  are  regarded  as  apetalous 
plants  and  allies  of  the  Chenopodiaceous  and|Polygonaceous 
orders,  from  which  their  distinct  ovaries  chiefly  distinguish 
them.  But  Endlicher,  in  his  recent  arrangement  of  plants, 
probably  influenced  by  the  form  of  their  embryo,  and  by 
the  plurality  of  the  carpels,  considers  them  as  related  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  Caryophyllaceous,  and  on  the  other  to 
t  he  Malvaceous  orders.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  dif- 
ference between  these  two  stations,  it  is  probable  that  both 
are  correct,  and  that  Phytolaccaceee  are  really  plants  con- 
necting Chenopodiacese  and  Caryophyllacesd.  If  so,  they 
furnish  a  new  proof  of  the  badness  of  the  fundamental  divi- 
sions proposed  for  Exogens  by  both  De  Candolle  and  Jus- 
sieu.  With  the  exception  of  Phytolacca,  no  plants  of  this 
order  appear  to  be  of  much  importance  to  man ;  their  pro- 
perties seem  to  be  f^enerally  acrid. 

PRYTOSAU'RUS,  Jaeger's  name  for  a  genus  of  fossd 
Saurians.  Two  species  are  recorded,  Phytosaurus  Cubioo- 
don^  and  Fk,  CyUndrieodoih  both  from  the  dolomitic  aand- 
stone  ( Keuper  formation). 

PH YTOTOMA.    Musophaoid*,  vol.  xvi..  p.  28.] 
PHYTOTOMl'NiB.  JMusopHAOiDiK,  vol.  xvi..  p.  28.] 
PHYTOZOA'RIA.    This  is  the  general  term  employed 
by  M.  Ehrenberg  to  include  the  numerous  species  and 
genera  of  minute  animals  living  in  water,  for  which  by 
other  writers  the  titles  of  Infusoria  and  Microzoaria  are  pre- 
ferred. There  are  two  grand  divisions,  or  classes  as  Ehren- 
berg calls  them,  of  the  Phytozoaria,  viz.  Polygastrica  and 
Rotatoria  or  Rotifera ;  and  as,  judging  from  some  examina- 
tiuQ,  and  in  accordance  with  many  modern  writers,  we  con- 
sider these  classes  to  be  really  and  widely  distinct,  so  as  to 
de^rve  to  be  placed  in  very  diflferent  parts  of  the  scale  of 
animal  organization,  we  treat  the  subject  under  those  terms 

respectively.   [IjfFUSORU;  MlCROZOABIA ;  POLYGASTRICA ; 
ROTATORIA.1 

PUYZE'LIA,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Terebelles  of 
Sav'igny  iAmphitritet  Cuv.,  part ;  Annelidet  Tubicolea  of 
Cuv.), 

PIA  MATER.    [Brain.] 

PJACENZA  iPiacentiah  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
2nd  the  second  in  importance  in  that  state,  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  and 
two  miles  east  of  the  confluence  of  the  Trebbia  with  that 
r.ver,  in  a  fine  plain  bounded  on  the  south  by  well  cultivated 
111  J^  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and 
Lis  a  citadel,  which,  according  to  a  stipulation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  of  1815,  is  garrisoned  by  Austrian  troops. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  straight.  The  principal  square  in 
front  of  the  ducal  palace  is  adorned  with  two  equestrian 
bronze  statues  of  dukes  Ranuccio  and  Alessandro  Famese. 
Piacenza  abounds  in  Ane  buildings,  the  principal  of  which 
are — 1^  the  dncal  palace,  commenced  after  the  design  of 
Vi^nola,  but  not  finished ;  2,  the  Podesteria,  or  town-house, 
%  Gothic  building  of  the  thirteenth  century;  3,  the  cathe- 
(IraU  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  of  the  twelfth  eentury, 
with  fresco  paintings  by  Guercino  and  Luiei  Caracei ;  4, 
5.  Sift  to,  a  nandaome  church,  richly  adorned ;  5,  the  fine 
fhuroh  of  8.  Agostino;  6,  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna,  which 
belongs  to  the  Franciscan  friars,  has  some  fine  paintings. 
The  town  library  contains  30,000  volumes;  the  new  theatre, 
and  the  school  of  design  and  architecture,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

Piacenza  contains  25,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
country.  The  establishments  for  public  instruction  consist 
of  a  superior  school,  or  lyeeum,  with  professors  of  law  and 
medicine ;  a  secondary  or  srammar  school,  the  college 
Alberoni  for  boarders,  a  schoolof  the  fine  arts,  an  institution 
^r  the  education  of  young  ladies,  and  several  elementary 
schooU  for  boys  and  girls. 

Placenlia  is  first  mentioned  as  being  a  Roman  co- 
lony, settled  at  the  same  time  as^Cremona,  in  the  country 
conquered  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  224  b.c.  (Livy, 
■^f-itotne^  XX.)  In  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged 
unsuccessfully  by  Hasdrubal  while  on  his  march  to  join  his 
brother  Hannibal;  but  after  the  end  of  that  war  it  was 
^ken  and  destroyed  by  a  band  of  Liguriaus  and  Gauls, 
^<^ded  by  Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian  officer,  who  had  re- 
^*iQcd  behind  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  and  had  suc- 
^ded  in  organising  the  mountaineers  of  the  Ligurian 
^P^tminef,  und  leading  them  against  the  Romans.    (Livy, 


xxxi.  10.)  Afker  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hamilcar  by  the 
Roman  pr»tor  L.  Furius  Purpureus,  the  colony  of  Plaoentia 
was  restored.  Tacitus  {Huiar,,  ii.  SI)  mentions  Plaeentia 
as  being  gallantly  defended  by  Spurinna,  a  oaptain  of  Vitel- 
iius,  against  the  attack  of  Cncina,  one  of  Otho*s  p^enerals, 
on  which  occasion  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  which  stood 
outside  of  the  walls,  was  destroyed.  It  was  near  Plaeentia 
that  the  Roman  troops  under  Aurelianus  were  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  by  the  Marcomanni,  who  had  invaded  Upper 
Italy,  but  Aurelianus  afterwards  defeated  and  exterminated 
the  invaders,  ad.  S71. 

In  modern  history  Piacenza  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
independent  Lombard  cities.  It  afterwards  had  its  lords  or 
tyrants  of  the  families  of  Polavicino  or  Pallavicino,  Scotti, 
and  Landi.  It  next  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti 
dukes  of  Milan.  After  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
Aj).  1447,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ephemeral  republic 
at  Milan,  the  citizens  of  Piacenza  revolted  against  the 
Milanese,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Venice.  But  Francesco  Sforza,  being  appointed  commander 
of  the  Milanese,  retook  Piacenza,  in  December,  1447,  when 
the  town  was  given  up  to  pillage.  The  soldiers  of  Sfovza 
committed  all  sorts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  sparin|r  neither 
age  nor  sex;  even  the  churches  were  not  respected.  The 
Milanese  historians  Corio  and  Simoneta  fully  relate  those 
atrocities.  From  that  time  Piacenza  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperitv :  it  remained  subject  to  the  Sforza  dukes 
of  Milan,  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Louis  XII.,  and 
retaken  from  the  French  by  pope  Julius  II.,  after  which  it 
remained  subject  to  the  popes,  to|(ether  with  Parma,  until 
1545,  when  pope  Paul  III.  gave  it  to  his  son  Pier  Luigi 
Famese.  From  that  time  it  has  formed  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Parma. 

Piacenza  has  produced  many  distinguished  men:  the 
scholar  Valla,  pope  Gregory  X..  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Gio. 
Battista  Porta,  the  economist  Gioia,  the  philologist  Gior- 
dani,  and  others  who  are  noticed  by  Poggiali, '  Memorie  per 
la  Storia  Letteraria  di  Piacenza,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1778; 
and  in  the  '  Memorie  Storiche  della  Citti  di  Piacenza,'  by 
the  same  writer.  A  description  of  the  buildings  and  other 
objects  worthy  of  notice  was  published  in  1 828 :  '  Descri* 
zione  dei  Monumenti  e  Pitture  di  Piacenza,*  8vo. 

PI  AHA  U,  or  PIAUHAU,  the  name  assigned  to  certain 
Cotingaa  (AmpeliSf  Linn.),  whose  bill  is  more  strong  and 
more  pointed  than  the  ordinary  Cotingas,  The  Piauhaus 
are  so  called  firom  their  cry,  and  are  very  insectivorous, 
Vieillot  has  distinguished  them  by  the  generic  name  of 
Queruia-    [Muscicapidae,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  11.] 

PIANO- FORTE,  a  keyed  musical  instrument,  variously 
formed  and  under  different  denominations,  such  as  grand, 
square,  and  upright.  The  first  notion  of  the  square  piano- 
forte was  taken  from  the  clavichord  by  a  German  meobanio 
of  the  name  of  Viator,  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  but,  for  want  of  friends  or  funds,  he  never  became 
known  as  a  maker.  The  invention  however  was  followed 
up  by  other  musical  instrument  makers  of  the  same  nation, 
who  all  left  their  clavichords  and  harpsichords  for  the  new 
instrument,  the  piano-forte.  Thus  we  have  Zumpe,  Tabel, 
Schudi,  Kirkroan,  Broad  wood,  Btodart,  Schoene.  Buntebart, 
Pohlman,  Pether,  Beck,  Grarcha,  Ganer,  and  a  host  ef 
others. 

The  grand  piano-forte  is  supposed  to  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  square  piano- forte,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  a  German  musieian  of  the  name  of  fiohrbder, 
or,  as  others  say,  of  Christofali,  a  harpsichord-maker  of 
Padua.  The  first  maker  at  all  known  in  this  oountry  was  a 
German  of  the  name  of  Backers,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
success  attended  his  exertions  with  the  solid  advantages 
which  were  enjoyed  by  his  contemporary  Zumpe^  who 
realised  an  ample  fortune,  and  retired.  The  place  of  his 
retirement  we  well  remember,  and  have  heard  good  report 
of  his  cheerful  glass  and  well-filled  pipe,  without  which,  in 
those  days,  a  German  did  not  acknowledge  that  be  lived. 
The  grand  piano-forte  retains  the  shape  of  the  instrument 
from  which  it  was  taken,  the  harpsichord ;  and  although 
that  shape  has  been  much  condemned,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  other  objection  to  it  than  its  largeness ;  it  is 
the  natural  outline  of  the  instrument,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  a  better  form  for  it  will  ever  be  devised. 

The  square  piano-forte,  we  have  said,  was  taken  from  the 
clavichord,  but  it  retains  only  its  shape,  with  the  same  dis- 
position of  the  strings  and  keys ;  their  actions  have  no  simi 
larity.    The  action  of  the  clavichord  was  aimply  a  piece  ^ 
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brass  pin  nvire,  which  was  placed  vertically  at  a  point  where 
it  could  be  struck  or  pressed  against  its  proper  strins;,  the 
right-hand  division  of  which  was  iree  to  vibrate,  whilst  the 
left-hand  was  muffled  by  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  damp  or  stop  the  string,  which  it  did  the  in- 
stant the  finger  was  taken  off  the  key.  The  touch  of  the 
clavichord  was  peculiar,  partaking  both  of  the  harpsichord 
and  the  organ ;  in  other  words,  both  struck  and  pressed, 
and  the  pressure  could  be  so  varied  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
tremblant  effect.  The  tones  were  feeble,  soft,  and  melan- 
choly, and  better  suited  to  the  student,  the  composer,  or  the 
solitary,  than  any  purposes  of  social  amusement. 


Fig'l^ 


ET 


la: 


a.Key.    A«  Bmn  pin  wire.    e«Strln|^.    tf.  Cloth  woven  between  Uie  stringt 
M  a  damper.  ^ 

The  action  of  the  square  piano-forte,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction, consisted  of  a  ket/t  a  lifter,  a  hammer,  and  a 
damper.  The  key  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  clavichord. 
The  lifter  was  a  brass  wire,  with  a  piece  of  hide  leather  as  a 
head,  which  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather  as  a 
finish.  This  lifter,  when  in  motion,  struck  the  hammer 
against  the  string,  and  thus  produced  the  tone  of  the  in- 
strument. The  damper  followed  the  performer,  and  stopped 
the  vibrations  as  quickly  as  the  finger  was  removed  from 
the  key.  (See^f^.  2.)  The  tone  of  this  piano-furte  was  thin 
and  mry,  the  hammer  having  only  one  slight  covering  of 
sheep-skin  leather  upon  it. 


— '— -■» 


o.  Key.     (,  Lifter,     e.  String;,     d.  Damper,     e.  Damper  eilek  or  moptHek. 
/Hammer.    ^.Lifter.    A,  Bran  damper. 

This  rude  idea  of  a  piano-forte  continued  in  use  for  many 
years,  and  the  first  improvement  upon  it  was  introduced  by 
lionsraan  and  Broderip,  who  brought  out  a  patented  inven- 
tionbaving  two  additional  parts  in  the  action,  namely,  the 
hopper  and  the  under-hammert  as  they  were  called  (see 
/tf^.  3).  This  patent  was  followed  by  another  introduced  by 
Clementi  and  Co.,  the  burden  of  which  simply  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  damper.  It  was  called  the  Irish  patent, 
from  its  having  been  the  invention  of  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  Southwell ;  but  it  had  simplicity  only  to  recommend 
it,  was  found  inconvenient,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  super- 
seded by  what  is  now  called  the  crank  damper.  We  cannot 
give  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  improvement ;  it  be- 
came so  instantaneously  general,  that  the  inventor  was  lost 
sight  of  iu  the  crowd  of  makers  who  adopted  his  invention. 
It  is  still  in  use,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient plan.  The  damper  used  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  the  crank  damper  was  made 
in  brass  (seeflg,  2),  but  by  whom  invented  we  do  not  know. 
We  now  come  to  the  last  addition  which  has  been  made  to 
the  action  of  the  square  piano-forte,  the  check.  This 
member  was  borrowed  from  the  grand  piano-forte,  and  is  so 
acknowledged  by  the  name  given  to  those  square  piano- 
fortes which  have  it;  for  they  are  always  called,  par  ex- 
cellence, grandrsquare  piano-Jfortes.  The  check  certainly 
is  a  most  important  part  of  a  piano-forte,  and  the  best  of 
actions  is  nothing  without  it.  The  check  is  placed  behind 
the  hammer,  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  key;  where,  aAer  the 
blow  has  been  given,  it  catches  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  and 
holds  it  till  another  blow  is  required  (see  Jig.  3).  For  fur- 
ther information  as  to  the  square  piano-forte,  we  refer  to 
the  diagrams,  which  we  hope  will  be  found  sufficient  for  any 
information  that  may  be  required.  As  an  instrument,  we 
think  less  of  the  square  piano-forte  than  any  other:  it  has 
neither  the  touch,  the  tone,  nor  the  appearance  of  either 
the  grand  or  the  upright. 


Fig*  S,  exhibiting  all  the  Varieties  of  the  modem  S^vori 
Piano-forte  as  respects  the  Action. 


a.  Key.  h,  Hopper,  by  wlitch  Che  escape  of  the  hammer  ii  effeetei  r,Mit. 
d,  Iriah  damper,  tftf,  Craoli  damper,  c,  Under  haamu.  /,  Basd. 
g.  Check. 

The  grand  piano- forte,  as  above  observed,  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Schroder  or  Chriatofali,  manufactured  by  Baelen, 
and  retains  the  shape  of  the  instrument  from  which  it  ra 
taken,  the  harpsichord.  Here  again  we  have  tiro  m^ 
ments  alike  in  form,  but  unlike  in  almost  every  oiks 
circumstance ;  for  their  action,  their  tones,  and  the  stjle  a 
which  they  are  played  upon,  are  all  entirely  different  T» 
action  of  the  harpsichord  was  simply  a  key  and  vhatfs 
called  a  jack^  which  was  a  piece  of  pear-tree  with  a  small 
moveable  tongue  of  holly,  through  which  a  cutting  of  crof* 
quill  was  passed  to  touch  the  string  when  the  jack  vis  i:^ 
action ;  the  tone  produced  by  this  contrivance  was  akio<l 
of  scratch  with  a  sound  at  the  end  of  it  i^et  Jig.  4). 


Hg.  4.    Harpsichord  Jack. 

■M-- 


Fig.  4. 


\J 

a.  Jack.    6,  Tongae.    c«  Quill,    if,  BrisUe  apting.    e.  Clokh  danpa* 

The  action  of  a  grand  piano-forte  consisted  of  <  ^'  * 
a  lever,  a  hammer,  a  button,  a  check,  and  a  dawpfl".  ''^'^ 
rails  and  sockeU  to  connect  them.     By  this  combination  «f 
parts,  every  musical  intention  known  or  desired  at  that 
time  was  perfectly  attainable,  and  with  admirable  effect  i'!  . 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Cramer,  and  others  (see/^.  5).    But  W5  i 
have  now  new  and  more  severe  judges  to  encounter:  (ot^ 
actions  are  no  longer  sufficient ;  new  effects  are  to  be  given. 
and  new  powers  are  called  for.     Fortunately,  these  tbinp 
have  been  accomplished,  for  new  actions  have  risen  up  la 
abundance,  and  we  have  only  to  choose  between  thea*  i 
The  more  or  less  of  excellence  will,  doubtless,  occasionally  \ 
puzzle  the  amateur,  but  some  ready-fingered  friend  ora^ 
quaintance  may  be  called  in,  and  the  difficulty  is  instantly 
removed  by  a  single  cadence  on  the  instrument  desired; 
whether  major  or  minor  is  cjuite  immaterial.  . 

No  musical  instrument  is  so  universally  admired  as  tb« 
piano-furte.  Its  compass,  whether  six  octaves,  six  and  J 
half,  or  seven,  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  musical  c^' 
position,  and  may  really  be  considered  a  miniature  oitfacp' 
tra.  The  smaller  instruments  have  generally  only  ^^ 
octaves,  the  grands  have  six  octaves  and  a  half,*  seven 
octaves  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  admire.  The  strings  w 
the  early  piano-fortes  were  partly  of  steel  and  partly  of  b*^^ 
the  treble  notes  of  steel,  and  the  lower  notes  of  brass,  a  fe* 
of  which,  in  the  bass,  were  over-lapped  or  covered,  rain« 
open,  with  plated  copper-wire  to  give  them  more  gra*'^| 
according  to  the  leneth  attainable  in  the  instrument,  p^ 
modern  piano- fortes  have  steel  wir«  throughout,  with  aw"* 
an  oQtave  in  the  bass  closely  lapped  with  unwashed  copp^f 
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ire.  The  strings  which  are  now  used  in  piano-fortes  are 
>nsiclerably  larger  than  those  which  were  formerly  used ; 
le  advantages  of  whinh  are  durability  and  firmness.  The 
eel-wire  now  in  use  is  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Webster  of 
enns,  near  Birmingham,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
ice-famed  German  wire,  now  no  more  in  esteem  with 
nglish  manufacturers,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  metal 
id  the  Tery  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  was  drawn :  when 
srfectly  round,  which  it  ought  always  to  be,  it  was  gene- 
illy  too  soft;  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  it  was  scarcely 
rer  well  manufactured,  from  which  circumstance  it  was 
anstantly  false  in  vibration.  Stops  and  pedals  are  more  or 
h»a  adopted  in  different  countries.  Stops  can  scarcely  be 
aid  to  b^  used  at  the  present  day ;  they  properly  belong  to 
he  middle  age  of  piano-forte  making,  and  were  placed  in  the 
nstrument  on  the  left  hand  of  the  performer.  The  damper- 
itop  and  the  buff-stop  were  the  most  common ;  the  damper- 
itop  raised  the  dampers  from  the  strings,  which  gave  con- 
inuation  to  the  tones,  and  the  buff-stop  raised  a  piece  of 
oft  balT  leather  up  to  the  strings,  and  gave  the  instrument 
omewhat  the  tone  of  the  harp.  Pedals  are  much  esteemed 
»y  some  performers  and  little  by  others ;  in  foreign  piano- 
brtes  we  find  many  pedals,  but  in  the  English  we  have 
carcely  ever  more  than  two— one  for  piano  effects,  and  the 
)ther  for  forte.  This  pedal,  the  forte,  is  an  effective  pedal, 
ind  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument ; 
re  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  piano  pedal,  for,  by  passing 
he  action  to  one  string,  it  is  not  only  straining  to  the 
entree  of  the  hammers,  but  is  also  very  apt  to  disturb  the  tu- 
ling  of  the  unisons,  by  which  an  instrument  is  often  unfairly 
ested  as  regards  its  standing,  and  a  more  frequent  applica- 
tOR  to  the  tuner  is  required.  In  lieu  of  this  pedal,  some 
nakers  have  introduced  a  soft  substance,  wool  or  leather, 
•etween  the  hammers  and  the  strings,  by  which  something 
ike  the  buff-stop  is  accomplished,  but  with  more  delicacy 
ind  vibration  in  its  effects.  The  foreign  name  for  this 
ledal  is  jeu  celeste,  and  to  us  it  is  more  agreeable,  and  is 
rertainly  less  injurious  to  the  action  of  the  instrument  than 
the  more  frequent  piano  pedal. 

We  will  here  give,  in  alphabetical  order,  a  few  diagrams 
of  grand  actions.  Their  merits  we  must  leave  to  those  who 
have  occasion  for  them,  reserving  only  the  right  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article.    They  are  the  works  of  living  manufacturers. 

Fig.  5.     The  Common  Grand  Piano-forte  Action^ 


8,  Key.    i,  1*WT.    c,  Btttton.    rf.Clicck.    e,  Dninper.   /,  Striog.    9.  Ruler. 
&,  Damper  pe<lal  lifter.    Hi,  Ruils  and  focketa.    k,  Spring.    /,  Hammer. 

Fig,  6.  Messrs.  Broadwood's  former  and  new  Patent 
Grtmd  AcHon.  {Invented  by  Mr,  Southwell^  son  qf  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Southtcell.) 

f % 


Fig.e. 


K 


J^^^M 
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±^r^^ 


.  The  thttlad  puts  aw  the  nrw  additione.  the  iotentioii  of  whkh  i«  to  keep  tlie 
^^ttioiec  at  a  uvitata  distance  from  the  ttriDg  whcu  the  finger  is  on  the  key. 

f4.Key.    i.  Lever,    c.  Button,    tf.  Check,    e,  Damper.   /String,    y,  Crank 
""  damper,     h,  Dun^ivr  pedal  lifter.     ii\i,  Rails  and  sockets,     ft,  Spring. 


/,  Hammer,  m,  a.  Bloek  passed  through  the  hammer  buU.  o^  Spring  llze4 
at  the  backed  a,  and  pressing  upon  the  front  of  it;  by  which  arrangement  when 
the  leTer  Msses  the  notch,  it  b  caught  by  si,  and  the  hammer  Sa  sustaioed  at 
the  g^ven  iietght,  9,  Another  spring,  which  r^ulates  the  action  of  0,  and  de> 
terminea  the  height  it  shall  rise. 

Fig.  7.  Messrs,  CoUard  and  Collard^s  new  Patent  Grand 
Piano-forte  Action;  the  Invention  qf  Mr.  George 
Stewart, 


a.  Key.   b.  Hopf  er.   c.  Button,   if.  Hopper  spring,    e.  Hammer.  /.Cheek, 

1U  Hammer  rail.     A,  Damper,     t i.  Rail       '  *    ""      -  -     . 

,  Damper  pedal  lifter. 


9,  Hammer  rail.     A,  Damper,     ii.  Rail  and  socket     k.  Crank  tot  damper. 


Fig.  8.    Mr.  Errard*s  Pitent  Grand  Action ;  the  Invention 
of  his  Uncle,  Mr.  Sebastian  Errard. 


',  Hopper,     e.  Hammer  sustaining  IcTer.     /,  Stop  for  e.    g.  Hopper  button. 
Butt  ioit  the  hopper  to  hit  against,     t  i.  Two  small  wire  stops  acting  upon  e. 
«  k.  Hopper  and  sustaining  spring.    /,  Check,     m  m.  Balance  wcighu  of  lead. 
Mp  Damper.    o\  Hammer,    pi  Hammer  rail. 

Fig.  9.    Mr,  fFomum's  new  Grand  Action.    {This  Action 
is  based  on  the  Piccolo  Action.) 


o,Kev.  i.  Hopper  and  spring,  c;  Hammer,  d.  Check,  e.  Button  to  set 
off  the  hopper.  /,  Hopper  lever,  g,  lie  attached  to  the  butt  of  the  hammer. 
A.  Sustaining  aprinc  linked  to  Uie  end  of  the  tie.  and  fixed  in  the  ftont  end  of 
the  hopper  lever,  tlie  rising  of  which  puts  the  sustaining  spring  in  action. 
This  spring  gives  the  piano  blow  and  assists  in  the  forte  and  repetition. 
1 1,  Damper  and  fixings,  k.  Hammer  ruler  and  back  touch.  (,  Wood  spring 
to  sot  up  the  hoppers. 

Fig.  10.    Mr.  Zeiter*s  new  Grand  Action. 

• ^^ 


a.  Key.  h.  Hopper,  which  works  in  the  key  with  what  is  called  a  hird't 
month,  e,  Eacapemvnt  part  of  the  hopper  and  the  setting  off  is  effected  by  the 
button  working  in  the  arched  part  above  it,  d,  e.  d.  Button  and  wire,  c.  Arch 
in  which  the  button  acts.  /,  Hopper  spring,  a.  Hammer.  A,  Cheek, 
i.  Damper.  A,  Damper  Crank.  /,  Damper  pedal  actkm.  «  «■  Rail  and 
socket,    a.  Hammer  nil. 

The  upright  piano-forte  was,  douhtless*  taken  from  the 
upright  harpsichord,  and  we  have  always  understood  that 
it  was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Hancock,  a  musical  instrument  maker  resident  in  some 
part  of  Westminster.  He  was  a  man  of  much  ingenuity, 
and  produced  several  varieties  in  keyed  instruments; 
amongst  which  we  find  the  organised  piano-forte,  the 
portable  grand  piano- forte,  and  an  instrument,  also  a  piano- 
forte, in  the  shape  of  a  spinnet.  The  portable  grand,  in  its 
day,  was  a  successful  and  desirable  instrument,  but  has 
long  since  been  superseded  by  instruments  of  the  ];ind 
called  kit  grands,  boudoir  grands,  pocket  grands,  and  send 

Sands.    The  next  novelty  was  the  invention  of  John  Isaac 
awkins,  who  oonstructed  an  upright  instrutnent  with  a 
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detuhftd  MUDil-board  in  an  iron  frame,  and  the  vliol*  wu 
■o  urangad  ai  to  be  ibla  to  meet  tha  atmonpharo  with 
compenuting  poven.  In  the  bass,  it  bad  spiral  or  helical 
•tringi,  b^wbioh  length  was  gained;  and,  in  the  treble, 
throe  oolaves  of  equal  tension  were  ancomplished  by  a  uni- 
form bUs  of  wire.  It  waa  patented,  but  did  not  take  Mith 
Ibe  public  sufficiently  to  came  into  notice.  Following 
Havkini  we  bad  William  Southnell,  who  patented  an  im- 
provement in  upright  pianoforlei,  and  gave  It  the  name  of 
the  cabinet  piano-forte.  The  name  ilill  remains  amongst 
us,  but  the  inveulion  baa  long  since  been  superseded  and 
laid  aside.  Tha  unique  piano-furte  was  introduced  abuul 
thirty  years  ago  by  Messrs,  Wilkinson  and  Womum,and  was 
the  invention  and  patent  of  the  latter.  This  instrument 
met  tha  taate  of  the  day  for  instrumenta  of  Utile  allttudit; 
it  did  Dot  stand  higher  than  fhree/eel  three  inches,  and  the 
atringi  were  all  placed  diagonally  towatdi  tha  lioor ;  the 
aciioQ  was  simple  and  effective,  but  it  is  not  waw  under 
manufacture. 

Fig.  U.    Mr.  ffbmum'i  Patent  Unique  Action. 


Numeroua  inventions  and  iraprovementa  appeared  about 
this  time,  some  of  which  were  patented,  and  soma  nal ;  hut 
we  oannot  tay  more  concerning  them  than  that  the;  were 
productions  with  scarcely  a  difference,  and  calculated  merely 
to  gratify  their  several  makers  with  a  variety  of  their  own  ; 
for  their  powers  and  pecuhariliei  ware  all  much  (o  the  same 
effect  under  the  flnger  of  a  performer :  indeed  we  had  no 
decidedly  new  thin(  until  the  double  or  Picoolo  action  ap- 
peared. Tliis  was  the  inveulion  of  Mr.  Wornum,  and 
patented  by  him  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago;  it  is  appli- 
cable to  both  upright  and  horiiontal  inatrumenta,  and  is 
now  exteniivelf   manufactured  in  Europe  and   America. 

Fig.  12.    Mr.  fVomum't  double  or  Piccolo  Action. 


Ffg.  la. 


For  delicacy,  promptneia,  and  firmneu  of  taueh,  itluiM: 
yet  been  equalled. 

There  are  many  things  relating  to  the  piaDO-foiie  it^. 
we  have  not  touched  upon,  Tliere  are  also  some  Uc^^ 
actions  to  which  we  have  not  given  much  atlentiuu,  a^- 
cially  thoae  called  down-striking  actions:  wo  havt  im 
these,  but  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  nevsi  ai.i: 
ceive  sulflcient  approbation  to  came  into  general  ut«:  lU, 
are  much  lumbei'cd  with  parts,  and  all  have  a  liad  \m\ 
which,  m  the  present  age  of  performers,  vhaa  eff«ii  v: 
to  delicate  and  so  rapid.  Is  alona  eiiaugh  to  cundenin  i)i^ 
Other  invenlious  too,  such  us  Mr.  Lithet  land's  palenl  bcl. . 
springs  la  preaerve  the  tuning,  Mr.  Riley'*  (ranipoiia;. 
strument.  Mi.  Mott's  sostinciite,  Mr.  Kirkmun'i  it.< 
atring,  and  Mr.  John  Trotter's  alternated  key-bc«ii  i... 
all  i;iven  place  to  other  lhini;s,  and  aio  no  longer  liiitd 
the  present  generation  of  musical  people.  Mr.  LilkM:', 
plan  was  a  well- tempered  helical  tpring,  whiduL  luLt 
attached  to  the  loop  of  the  string ;  thus,  as  tlie  i^^  iVi^ 
tructed  the  spring  gave  way,  or  na  it  expanded  ik^Jj^ 
coUapiied,  by  which  the  pltcli  of  the  airing  was  k\ihA  tH 
the  tuning  consequently  preserved.  It  waa  neiertiL-.i! 
to  any  great  extent,  but  had  itiadmirera:  a  want  uf  ill- 
ness in  the  tone  was  perhaps  its  greatest  Aeito,  Ui 
Riley's  plan  for  frant;jiMifi'on  was  simply  adoubleMlDfi.-' 
one  sliding  tinder  the  other,  by  which  music  m\%..  • 
played  from  the~same  scale  a  note  or  notea  higher  m  >.■' 
It  was  purchased  by  Messm.  Bioadwood,  and  ii  i»<  - 
aaide.  It  never  was  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  tlu  pv 
iit«  of  music ;  neither  did  it  introduce  any  new  or  i>l^"' 
idea  to  the  mechanic.  Mr.  Motl'a  iottintnte  was  in  i\\.' 
cation  of  a  cylinder  and  silk  loops  to  an  upright  pimo-i-ii 
The  loops  were  attached  to  the  strings,  and  tliecjliD^; 
which  waa  moved  bv  the  foot,  ai  it  were  bowed  tbeoi,  t" 
the  tones  came  forth  tomewhat  lika  the  tones  of  ilx  ^' 
phine.     Under  Mr.  Motfs  flngera,   this  inatruroeW'-' 


waa  applied  as  the  third  string  of  a  grand  piano;  ibiiV'i: 
waa  an  octave  higher  inpilcTi  than  the  other  two,  mJ '* 
somewhat  in  effect  like  two  diapaaona  and  a  principil  i' " 
organ,  but  not  so  marked  in  character.  It  pl*a«*J  f ' 
time,  but  is  now  no  more  thought  of.  Mr.  Tiottei'ti' 
naied  ftey-fioard  was  completed  about  fifteen  yean  ogi  " 
peculiarity  was  that  of  alternating  the  keys:  thus  it"" 
came  within  seven  while  keys;  the  black  keys  too" 
passed  under  the  ichite,  and  finished  in  front  of  tbcm^  ' 
with  broad  heads;  by  which  arrangement  a  blaeii  km "-■ 
be  taken  by  cither  (he  thumb  or  the^n^er,  at  (h*  np'^ 
the  performer.  This  instrument  was  called  by  Mr.  li*' 
a  transpoting  piano-forte;  and  he  went  sofar  aslopri*:'' 
o-new  notation  for  it,  which  notation  lie  seenivd  biili:  ■ 
would  do  away  with  the  present  altogether.  Thit  bt' ' 
not  live  to  perform  his  promise  we  much  rcRrei;  In"-" 
tainly  double  sharps  and  double  II ats,  with  all  iIkt'"';  : 
dentali,  are  anything  but  aeroeable  to  those  wlm  »"•'  ' 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  music. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  we  would  drt"'"*  ; 
tioD,  and  that  is  what  is  called  the  bracing  of  P'="T"^  ' 
Our  inquiries  have  led  us  to  this  subject,  and  "!^f "r^ 
in  flat  instruments,  especially  grands,  there  is  a  diffi^uH!^ 
giving  strength  to  the  bracing.      Some  makers  are  IM  i"-'- 
and  some  for  wood;  but  wood,  it  seems,  is  inconveiiie'lt' 
iron  is  therefore  nioslly  adopted.    That  streogtli  it  "'^;  1 
porlant,  and  very  important,  la  quite  clear,  when  "f '"°    ' 
that  the  strinss  of  a  grand  piano-forle  pull  equal  i"  *  "'- 
aitixlont.     Iron  as  a  substance,  doubllesa,tia*  tha  g"'"^  _ 
strength,  hut  may  not  wood  be  so  applied  as  '°'j*'"r[ 
enough?    That  wood  is  more  sonorous  than  iron.  ib'K^^^^^ 
never,  we  believe,  been  o  question,  and  we  will  I*'^'"!*^ 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  beller  «>'^'^_^ 
The  ingenuity  and  capital  now  employed  in  this  '""5'*'i^i 
branch  of  manufacture  give  us  soma  promise  ll""  "^  j 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  move  uniform  sod  '""'^'. 
praciice  will  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  tlieP' 
forte.    If  this  can  be  accomplished,  what  tsaj  not  x'       > 
pei-tcd  from  future  Hummels  and  'Dialbei^i'  .     ,|.,    , 

PIAPEC.  the  name  of  a  bird  from  Senegal.  fi";"""«;^ ,.    | 
genus  Ptilnttomuio(  Swainson,  intimately  reUleo.  ot^^^ 
nig  to  M.  TemmiDck,  to  hia  Corvut  iyxnoo**""'' ,    ], 
form   is    placed   by  Mr.  Swainson   among  ■>>■  '"'./y. 
Glaueopina,  Wattlt  or  Ratoriai  crows,  iii  b»  WJ^'y        i 
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PIASTRE.    [Money.] 

PIAZZA,  a  term  adopted  in  its  original  form  from  the 
ilian,  but  with  a  great  change  of  its  meaning ;  for  while 
that  Janguage  it  signifies  merely  an  open  placet  it  is  em* 
yed  by  us  to  denote  a  covered  ambulatory,  whether 
nod  by  columns  or  arches,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  build- 
,  sui-'h  cloistered  walks  being  very  common  in  the  piazze 
pu\)lic  squares  of  Italian  cities,  as  that  of  St  Mark's 
Venice.  &c.  Yet,  although  we  have  borrowed  the 
m,  it  has  been  rather  as  a  distinct  name  applied  in  a 
r  particular  oases  than  as  a  general  denomination ;  for 
rcpting  Inigo  Jones's  arcade,  on  the  north  and  part  of  the 
it  side  of  Covent  Garden,  which  is  expressly  called  the 
^iasEa,*  we  have  scarcely  another  instance  in  Londotti 
ch  projecting  colonnades  as  those  of  the  Opera  House 
1  the  Quadrant  being  different  in  architectural  character, 
may  iustantly  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  last-men* 
ned  with  the  small  piazza  beneath  the  County  Fire-Office 
joining  to  the  Quadrant.  Though  for  a  different  reason, 
:h  an  arrangement  has  quite  as  much  to  recommend  it  in 
.!» country  as  in  Italy  itself;  at  least  for  principal  thorough- 
cs  and  trading  streets ;  because  if  not  reauired  as  a  proteo- 
n  fii;ainst  the  sun,  it  is  desirable  as  affording  dry  and  shel* 
vi\  wal  ks  and  clean  pavement  in  all  weathers  in  those  parts 
the  town  where,  owing  to  the  crowd  and  constant  traffic, 
n  and  dirt  are  most  annoying  to  foot-passengers.  Ao- 
fdmgly,  in  his  plans  for  rebuilding  the  City  after  the 
ri^t  Fire,  Sir  C.  Wren  proposed  to  carry  piaztas  beneath 
e  fronts  of  the  houses  of  the  principal  streets ;  but  pre- 
di'^e  or  something  else  determined  otherwise;  nor  has 
eb  a  highly  convenient  mode  of  building,  as  regards  public 
eommodation,  been  since  adopted  in  any  of  the  improve- 
?nts  and  new  streets  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Lon* 
n  Bridge. 

PIAZZA,  Town  of.    [SicitT.] 

PIAZZl.  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Ponte  in  the  Valtelino 
liritzerlandX  July  16,  1746.  His  education  appears  to 
ive  commenced  at  Milan,  where  be  assumed  the  habit 
( the  TH^tins,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of 
tt  Anthony.  Here  and  at  Turin  he  studied  the  classics 
od  roa(beraatic9  under  Tiraboschi  and  Beccaria,  and  at 
lome  nnder  Lesueur  and  Jacquier,  the  editors  of  the 
esui'rs' edition  of  the  *  Principia.'  He  began  to  teach  phi- 
tophy at  Genoa;  but  having  expressed  himself  too  openly 
I  certain  theological  points,  he  was  threatened  with  the 
ineeution  of  tlie  Dominicans,  from  which  he  escaped  by 
cepting  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  new 
iirersity  of  Malta,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  grand- 
uter  Pinto.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  pro* 
isor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  College  of  the 
>b]  e%  St  Ravenna ;  but  here  again  his  religions  opinions 
ide  him  many  enemies.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
)  Vbil^'^ophical  theses,  which  were  deemed '  too  bold  for 
young  a  divine,'  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire,  first  to 
enaons,  and  tiience  to  Rome,  where  he  was  fbr  some  time 
ider  of  degmatio  theology  at  S.  Andr^  della  Yalle.  In 
^0  •  at  the  recommendation  of  Jaec^uier,  he  was  appointed 
ifiassor  of  the  higher  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of  Pa- 
mo,  where^  with  the  co-operation  of  the  viceroy,  he 
uided  an  astronomical  observatory.  In  1787  he  visited 
iris,  nhere  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lalande,  Jeaurat» 
ngr<S  Delambre,  and  Bailly ;  aUo  of  John  Cassini,  Me- 
tin,  and  Legendre,  who  were  at  that  time  occupied  in  de- 
mining  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  observe- 
ict  of  Paris  and  Greenwich.  He  next  visited  England, 
i«re  he  became  intimate  with  Maskelyne,  Herschel, 
Qoe,  end  more  particularly  with  Rameden,  to  whom  he 
nfided  the  construction  of  the  instruments  for  his  new 
icrvatoiy.  Much  of  his  time  during  his  stay  in  England 
19  passed  at  the  observatory  of  Greenwich.  Here,  with 
r.  Maskelyne^  he  observed  the  solar  eclipse  of  June  3, 
'^8;  and  the  year  following  he  communicated  a  paper  to 
«Hoyal  Society  (Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  79,  p.  56),  containing 
(e observations  of  that  eolipse  by  twelve  other  astronomers, 
^4  the  consequences  thence  deduced  by  himself  relative  to 
ic  longitudes  of  the  several  observatories.  At  that  time 
^e  longitude  of  the  Dublin  observatory  was  taken  at  24*^ 
^N  Piaxxi  gives  25^  13*4*,  and  expresses  his  confidence 
"^  til  is  is  within  two  seconds  of  the  truth :  the  longitude 
ov  given  in  the  *  Nautieal  Almanac'  is  25u  22«.  Thii 
^per  is  understood  to  be  his  earliest  production  as  an  ss^ 
^^'nomer.  Having  after  much  importunity  obtained  the 
^mpletion  of  his  instruments,  he  returned  with  them  to 


Sicily  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1789,  and  very  soon 
after  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  accurate  of  modern 
observers.  The  observatory  of  Palermo  was  at  that  time 
the  most  southern  in  Europe,  that  at  Malta  having  been 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  course  of  the  first  ten 
years  he  determined  the  positions  of  no  less  than  6748  stars. 
His  first  catalogue  was  published  in  1803,  under  the  title 
of  '  Stellarum  Inerrantium  Positiones,'  which  was  de* 
servedly  honoured  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and 
acquired  for  its  author  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  astro- 
nomers. It  was  while  thus  occupied  that  he  discovered, 
January  1,  1801,  the  first  of  the  four  planets  now  known  to 
be  situated  between  the  orbite  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ceres  Ferdinandea,  out  of  com- 

Sliment  to  his  patron  the  king  of  Naples.  [Cbrss.]  Fer- 
inand  would  nave  commemorated  the  event  bv  circulating 
among  the  astronomers  of  Europe  a  gold  medal  bearing  the 
efiSgv  of  Piazzi ;  but  the  latter  suggested  that  the  money 
would  be  more  usefully  applied  in  the  purchase  (rf'an  equa< 
torial,  of  which  the  observatory  was  in  need. 

In  1817  he  was  called  to  Naples  to  put  into  activity  the 
new  observatory  erected  by  Murat  on  the  heighu  of  Capo 
di  Monte.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  observatory  of  Palermo 
by  M.  Cacciatore,  to  whom  he  had  previously  confided  the 
difficult  task  of  re-examining  Maskelyne's  thirty-six  princi- 
pal stars.  The  observations  of  Cacciatore,  which  were  ex- 
tended to  120  stors,  form  the  basis  of  Piaszi*s  second 
Catalogue  of  7646  stars,  published  in  1814.  Speaking  of 
this  caulogue,  the  council  of  the  London  Astronomical 
Society  remark,  in  their  seventh  annual  Report,  that  •  it  ex- 
ceeds everything  of  the  kind  which  preceded  it,  and  shows 
more  powerfully  than  words  can  express  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  talents  and  assiduitv  of  one  individual.' 
Piazti  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1804,  at  the  same  time 
with  Baron  Zach  and  Professor  Gauss.  He  died  at  Naples, 
July  23, 1826.  His  library  and  instrumenU  he  bequeathed 
to  the  observatory  of  Palermo,  and  a  liberal  annuity  in  per- 
petuity, to  be  appronriated  in  succession  to  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  voung  men  who  evince  a  marked  par<- 
tiality  for  astronomies!  science. 

The  preceding  notice  is  chiefly  drawn  from  an  article  in 
the  '  Bulletin  des  Sciences'  for  1826,  drawn  up  by  Do 
Angelis  under  the  ejre  of  the  Baron  Zach.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  Piazsi's  life  and  labours  has  long  been  expected 
from  the  pen  of  his  fHend  Colonel  Visconti,  the  present 
director  of  the  geographical  engineers  at  Naples.  The  pub- 
lished works  of  Piazsi  mentioned  in  different  numbers  of 
the  '  Bulletin  des  Sciences'  are  collected  and  appended  to 
a  translation  of  the  above  article  in  Brewster's  '  Joumar  for 
1827  (vol.  vi.,  p.  193).    They  are  as  under: — 

1,  *  Discourse  on  Astronomy,'  Paler.,  1790. 

2,  '  Description  of  the  Observatory  of  Palermo,'  in  9 
books,  of  which  four  were  published  in  1792  and  five  in 
1794. 

3,  '  On  the  Discovery  of  the  Planet  Ceres,'  Palermo,  1802. 

4,  '  Observations  on  the  Obliquity  of  Uie  Ecliptic,'  1804. 
(Mem,  Soc.  Jtaiiana^  tom.  xi.) 

5,  *  On  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,'  1804.  {Ephem, 
de  Milan.) 

6,  '  On  the  Parallax  of  some  of  the  Fixed  Stars.'  {Mem. 
Soc,  Italianot  xii.) 

7,  '  On  the  Measure  of  the  Tropical  Year.'  (/</.,  tome 
xiii.') 

8,  *  On  the  Proper  Motion  of  the  Fixed  Start/  {Mem. 
de  VInsU  Nat.  ItaL,  tome  i.) 

9,  '  The  Metrical  System  for  Sicily,'  1812. 

10,  '  Lessons  in  Astronomy,*  1817. 

11,  'On  the  Observed  and  Calculated  Solstices.*  (Mem* 
de  VInet.  de  Milarit  tome  ii.) 

12,  *  On  the  Italian  and  European  Clock.'  (Giorn.  de 
Scienzepar  la  Siciliat  Aug.,  1824.) 

13,  'On  the  Progress  of  Astronomy.*  (Giorn.  de  Soc. 
LetL  et  Arti  par  la  Sicilia,  April,  1824.) 

14,  '  Description  of  the  Meridian  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Palermo,  established  by  Piazzi  in  1798,'  by  M.  Cacciatore. 
(M,  August,  1824.) 

PIBROGH,  in  Scottish  music,  the  march  or  battle-tune 

of  the  Highland  clans. 
PICA.    [CoRviDiB,  vol.  viii.,  p.  68;  Magpie.] 
PICAMAR,  a  peculiar  compound  obtained  by  Reichen* 

bach  from  wood-tar. 
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Its  properties  are — ^that  it  is  nearly  colourless,  limpid,  and 
transparent ;  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  thickish  oil ;  to  the 
touch  it  is  greasy ;  its  smell  is  not  very  strong  or  disagreea- 
ble, but  it  is  peculiar ;  the  taste  of  picamar  {in  pice  ama- 
rum)  is  intolerably  bitter,  and  at  first  burning,  out  after- 
wards cooling,  like  peppermint.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
riO.  At  common  temperatures  oxygen  has  no  sensible 
action  on  picamar ;  even  when  it  has  been  long  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  only  slightly  yellowish,  but  when  boiled 
in  contact  with  it,  it  becomes  gradually  brown ;  its  boiling 
point  is  about  545°.  In  water,  whether  cold  or  hot,  it  dis- 
solves sparingly,  and  the  solution  has  no  efifect  either  on 
litmus  or  turmeric  paper. 

It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  bitterness  of  pyroligne- 
ous  acid  is  derived  from  its  presence.  Alcohol,  esther,  py- 
Toxylic  spirit,  and  creosote  dissolve  it  readily.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  selenium,  and,  whenhot,  caoutchouc 
also,  but  this  is  deposited  as  it  cools.  In  cold  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves  without  decomposition,  but  this  takes  place 
when  they  are  heated  together.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  a  reddish  brown  mass  is  formed,  but  without 
any  oxalic  acid. 

Picamar  combines  with  ammonia,  soda,  lime,  and  bary  tes, 
and  with  potash  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  which  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  but  when  it  is  diluted  and  heated, 
it  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  this  compound,  which  on 
cooling  separates  in  white  brilliant  crystals. 

It  has  not  been  analyzed,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  applied 
to  any  useful  purpose ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  tnat  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  preventing  steel  instruments 
from  rusting. 

PICARD,  JEAN,  was  born  21st  July,  1620,  at  La  FlSche 
in  the  present  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  became  priest 
and  prior  of  Rille  in  the  same  department.  Scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  of  his  early  history.  Even  the  names  of  his 
parents  appear  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  they  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Lalande,  who  visited  his  birth-place.  Pezenas,  in 
his  *  Critical  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Longitude,' 
referred  to  by  Delambre,  speaks  of  one  Picard,  a  gardener 
of  the  duke  of  Crequi,  whom  the  astronomer  Le  Valois  in- 
structed so  successfully  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, that  he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  observers 
of  his  aee.  As  the  subject  of  this  article  is  the  only  Picard 
who  ir  known  to  have  acquired  any  celebrity  as  an  astrono- 
mical observer,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  was  the  hum- 
ble individual  here  alluded  to.  The  earliest  event  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  and  of  which  the  date  is 
recorded,  is  the  solar  eclipse  of  25th  August,  1645,  which  he 
observed  with  the  astronomer  Gassendi,  whom  he  succeeded, 
in  1655,  as  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  College  Royal  of 
France.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  individuals  selected  by 
Colbert,  in  1666,  to  originate  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  following  year  he  made  his  first  application  of  the  tele- 
scope to  the  measurement  of  angles ;  which  alone,  observes 
Delambre,  would  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  and  remem- 
brance of  astronomers.  Prior  to  this,  plain  sights  only  had 
been  used,  with  which  not  only  are  distant  objects  freouently 
altogether  invisible,  but  of  those  which  can  be  seen  tne  out- 
line is  seldom  distinctly  defined,  while  in  some  cases,  as  in 
the  fixed  stars,  they  have  an  apparent  magnitude  which  they 
do  not  really  possess.  According  to  Lahire  however  the 
merit  of  this  great  improvement  (which  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  every  astronomer  of  note,  Hevelius  excepted)  is  divided 
between  Picard  and  Auzout,  who  were  in  partnership, 
though,  fVom  Picard's  description  of  his  invention,  in  his 
work  entitled  '  Figure  de  la  Terre,'  it  would  appear  to  be 
exclusively  due  to  himself.  Soon  after  this  he  introduced 
an  entirely  new  system  of  astronomical  observation,  wherein 
the  pendulum,  then  recently  invented  by  Huygbens,  is  first 
brought  into  use  in  determining  the  right  ascension  of  the  stars 
by  noting  the  instant  of  their  passage  across  the  meridian. 
[Transit  Instrument.]  This  method,  observes  Delambre, 
which  is  adhered  to  at  the  present  day, '  insures  to  those  two 
authors,  Huygbens  and  Picard,  an  incontestible  superiority 
over  all  the  astronomers  of  the  time  without  a  single  excep- 
tion.* In  the  memoir  wherein  these  views  are  more  fully 
developed,  and  which  he  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  April,  1670,  he  urges  the  necessity  of  forming  more  cor- 
rect tables  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  as  also  tables  of  refrac- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  the  chief  foundation  of  all  sound 
practical  astronomy.  For  this  purpose  he  solicited  the 
erection  of  a  mural  quadrant,  which  after  many  years  of 
peedless  delay  was  finally  adjusted  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 


dian, not  however  till  Picard  was  upon  his  deatb-bei  la 
1671,  with  a  view  to  give  astronomers  greater  oonfideDceiB 
employing  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brah6,  Picard  vaitd 
the  island  of  Hoene  in  order  to  determine  the  positioD  cf 
Uraniberg.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  observatory  remsiD«d; 
sufficient  however  to  enable  him  to  detect  an  error  of  gu 
minute  in  the  latitude  and  several  minutes  in  the  longiioJ^ 
as  given  by  Tycho,  which  confirmed  the  suspicions  previousl; 
entcrtainea  by  astronomers.    While  absent  on  this  occmx 
he  met  with  Koemer,  then  a  young  man,  with  whose  voji^  i 
matical  talents  he  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  brougbt  ha  i 
to  Paris  and  introduced  him  to  the  academy.    The  obsem 
tory  of  Paris,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  funiiibed  ki 
Picard, 'was  completed  in  1671.  when  it  was  iminediatelj 
occupied  by  Dominic  Cassini,  who,  at  Picard's  reoomotfi- 
dation,  had  been  invited  by  Colbert  to  take  up  his  resideiM 
in  France.     It  was  not  till  two  years  later  that  iafmo! 
accommodation  within  the  same  building  was  tSoUei  to 
Picard.  *  He  saw,'  says  Delambre, '  all  bis  projects  neglected 
or  their  execution  deferred ;  all  expenditure  and  e&alunf^ 
ment  lavished  upon  objects  of  less  utility,  though  to  \Ve  nc 
of  the  vulgar  of  a  more  brilliant  character,  such  ss  the  na- 
tion of  the  three  planets,  and  the  four  new  satellites  of  S» 
turn ;  while  telescopes  of  great  cost  were  imported  frool^ilf 
to  verify  these  discoveries,  which,  though  certainly  ver|eB:> 
ous,  were  and  always  will  be  useless.'    The  sstrocKEse' 
ephemeris  entitled  '  La  Connaissance  des Temps,*  or^ua^^ 
with  Picard  in  1679,  and  was  continued  by  him  till  a 
death.    The  same  year  he  was  nominated  with  Labire,  :• 
the  king,  to  conduct  certain  surveys  along  the  coast  of  G)£> 
cony,  the  result  of  which  sufficiently  indicated  thoDecoutf 
of  constructing  an  entirely  new  map  of  the  country,    f .' 
this  purpose  he  proposed  the  extension  of  the  arc  cf  tL» 
meridian  passing  through  the  Paris  obsen^atory  a»  far  ij 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom :  a  proposal  which  has  >'rt' 
been  carried  into  efiect    As  an  observer,  be  was  no  \t&  .' 
dustrious  and  accurate  than,  as  a  philosopher,  he  va«  c 
lightened.     His  observations  from  1666  to  1682,  ct^ct  f' 
and  published  by  Lemonnier  in  1741,  under  the  tiik  <'. 
•  Histoire  Celeste,*  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  actiTity ;  »t> 
his  perseverance  for  ten  years  in  observing  the  minute^ 
tions  which,  from  causes  then  unknown,  are  cosia^/ 
taking  place  in  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star,  is  equil!^'^' 
elusive  as  to  his  zeal  and  the  perfection  which  aslroffc^ 
observation  attained  in  his  hand. 

What  Picard  is  however  now  chiefly  remembered  for.tf^ 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  Pans  belt«Q 
Amiens  and  Malvoisine.    This  was  begun  in  1669,  u^ 
forms  the  subject  of   his  work  entitled  'M6sure  de  U 
Terre,'  Paris,  1671,  a  large  folio  of  30  pages.    The  btse  ex- 
tended along  a  paved  road  from  Villejuive  to  Juvisy.  H  ' 
was  twice  measured,  the  results  being  5662 {  aiid  ^^\ 
toises,  the  mean  of  which  was  taken.    The  differeacc  W 
tween  the  latitudes  of  Amiens  and  Malvoisine  he  fouod  ts 
be  I''  22'  55",  and  the  length  of  the  intermediate  arc  7^31 
toises ;  whence  it  followed  that  the  length  of  one  degrfj, 
between  those  latitudes  was  57,057.    The  toise  cmpIo^Jj 
was  that  of   Chastelet.     *Lest,*  says   Picard,  Mhis  tial 
should  share  the  fate  of  those  employed  in  former  sorr^ci 
of  which  only  the  name  remains  (it  has  since  been  ImJ 
we  will  connect  it  with  a  measure  which,  being  taken  t^d 
nature  herself;  must  be  invariable  and  univenalJ'    He  tiMI 
states  that  he  determined  with  great  care  the  length  of  i 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds  (which  he  supposed  was  co» 
stant  for  all  latitudes),  and  which  at  Paris  ne  found  to  *~ 
4  40 '5  lignes,  according  to  the  toise  of  Chastelet  (M^sun 
la  Terre,  p.  4.)    The  most  accurate  determinations  wh 
have  since  been  made  do  not  differ  from  this  result  by 
much  as  the  ifc  of  a  ligne.  (FranccBur,  GSomorpMe.ifJ^i 
At  the  date  of  this  survey  the  law  of  refraction  was  im^ 
fectly  known,  and  its  effects  were  neglected.  The  effects  art 
ing  from  what  have  since  been  termed  aberration  and  nutath^^ 
[Aberration  ;  Precession  and  Nvtation]  had  been  i^^ 
but  astronomers  then,  and  for  more  than  half  a  centt^l 
afterwards,  knew  not  how  the  requisite  corrections  should^ 
applied.    These  were  therefore  sources  of  error  which  y\'\ 
ated  the  observations  of  Picard  in  common  with  those  ^'' 
all  other  astronomers  of  that  time;  and  in  addition  an  enw^ 
of  six  toises  was  committed  in  the  measurement  of  the  ba>v' 
The  whole  of  the  operations  have  shice  been  repeated  b^ 
I«monnier  iDegri  du  Meridien,  Paris,  8vo.,  1740)  a..  ' 
Lacaille,  and  still  more  recently  by  Delambre.     The  d/^./ 
result  gives  57,074  toises  for  the  length  of  the  degree,  w, 
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flers  from  Picard's  by  17  toiae8(35*6  English  feet);  and, 

as  rectified,  this  measurement  is  one  of  those  on  which  the 

eatest  reliance  is  now  placed.    The  care  with  which  the 

lole  o€  Picard's  operations  were  conducted,  and  the  supe- 

>riiy  of  his  instruments  and  methods  over  those  employed 

any   previous  survey,  naturally  produced  considerable 

nfidence  in  his  result    Astronomers  would  not  indeed 

ive  been  justified  had  they  regarded  the  results  of  former 

rveys  in  any  other  light  than  rough  approximations  which 

abled  them  to  assign  the  limits  within  which  the  true 

mensions  of  the  earth  would  one  day  be  found,  but  which 

*re  useless  in  determining  what  its  dimensions  and  figure 

ally  were.    Newton,  in  1666,  failed  to  establish  the  truth 

his  theory  of  gravitation  by  employing  an  erroneous 

ea:iure  of  the  earth's  radius,  and  did  not  resume  its 

>n6\deration  till  he  heard  of  Picard's  survey,  by  which 

tras  confirmed.     Norwood's  measurement   of  the  arc 

'  the  meridian  between  London   and  York,  which  took 

ace  in  1633,  gave  results  which  have  since  been  shown  to 

correct,  and  were  doubtless  known  to  Newton.    But  his 

easurement  differed  too  considerably  from  those  which 

ecedcd  it  to  be  admitted  on  the  strength  of  the  imperfect 

para r us  employed  by  him.     Norwood's  measure  is  called 

Delambre  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune.    [Norwood.] 

Picard  died  at  Paris,  12th  July,  1682  (Delambre):  ac- 

rding  to  other  authorities,  his  death  took  place  in  1683  or 

>HA.    Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  following 

%  \nseried  in  the '  Memoirs'  oi  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

be  numbers  refer  to  the  volume  :— 

vi.  I>e  la  Pratique  des  Grands  Cadrans  par  1e  Calcul ;  De 

fensuris;  De  MensurS  Liquidorum  et  Aridorum  ;  De  Pro- 

>rtione  Aquarum  Ellluentium ;  Fragments  on  Dioptrics ; 

realise  on  Levelling.    All  but  the  last  are  in  the  '  Divers 

ttvra^es,'  &c.,  fol.,  Paris,  1693. 

Yii.  Measurement  of  the  Earth ;  Astronomical  Observa* 
OQS  made  in  Denmark ;  Astronomical  Observations  made 
\  varioos  parts  of  France  (4  papers). 
X.  Immersion  and  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  ob- 
erved  at  Paris  in  1668;  Observation  of  the  Lunar  Eclipses 
)f  7X\\  3u\y«  1675,  and  11th  January,  1676,  by  Cassini, 
Picard,  and  Hoemer  (2  papers) ;  Experiments  relative  to  the 
?henomeaon  observed  in  the  Vacuum  of  the  Barometer ; 
)ccul(aiion  of  Saturn  by  the  Moon^  observed  by  Cassini, 
^card,  Koemer,  and  De  La  Hise. 

(Delambre,  Astronomie  Modeme,  and  Biographie  Uni- 
mtlie ;  Lalande,  Biographie  Astronomique ;  Condorcet, 
'ioge  d0  Ptcard ;  Yonienelle's  Eloge  de  Picard  ;  Montucla, 
ft^t.  d'9  Mathemah'ques,  &c.) 

Pi  CARD,  LOUIS  BENOIT.  member  of  the  French 

cademy,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  and  successful  dra- 

mi^ts  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1769.    His  first 

rodcjction  for  the  stage  (in  writing  for  which  he  was  guided 

tb«3  outset  by  the  advice  and  instructions  of  his  friend 

ndrieux,  the  author  of  '  Les  Etourdis/  and  several  other 

>pular  pieces)  was  'Le  Badinage  Dangereux,'  which  was 

llowed  by  a  very  long  succession  of  comedies,  displaying 

ivelty  in  their  subjects,  faithful  and  well  liitoff  portraitures 

*  contemporary  manners,   playfulness  of  dialogue,  and 

evc-r  traits  of  satire ;  to  such  degree  indeed  that  by  some 

t  has  been  styled  the  MoliSre  of  his  day.    Not  only  were 

is  productions  eminently  popular  at  home,  but  many  of 

ieta  were  either  translated  or  remodelled  by  Iffland,  Hell, 

ad  other  German  writers.    Among  his  pieces  in  verse, 

Mediocre  et  Rampant,'  *  Le  Mari  Ambitieux,'  and*  Les 

inis  de  Collie/  are  generally  considered  his  best ;  while 

ie'Contrat  d' Union,'  *  La  Petite  Ville,'  and  *  Les  Mario- 

sites '  are  regarded  as  his  master-pieces  among  those  in 

t<he.     Besides  their  literary  merits  and  the  strong  comic 

^\ent  they  evince,  it  is  not  the  least  recommendation  of 

'icatd'a  dramas  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  a  useful 

)oral  aim  and  tendency.   Numerous  as  are  his  productions 

t  this  class,  they  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of  his 

^lary  compositions,  for  he  likewise  wrote  the  *  Gil  Bias 

^  la  Revolution,'  and  several  other  novels  which  obtained 

^Q&iderable  vogue.     Among  these,  '  L'Honnite  Homme ' 

A&  b«ea  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  '  The 

Novice,  or  Man  of  Integrity  ;*  and  although  exaggerated 

1  ibe  chief  character,  it  contains  several  striking  and  well- 

^r^VQ  scenes  replete  with  latent  satire.    In  addition  to 

^se  various  labours  with  his  pen,  Picard  was  at  one  time 

^  performer  at  the  Th£&tre  Louvois,  and  from  1801  director 

^^  ihat  theatre.     He  was  afterwards  successively  manager 

^^  the  Opera  and  the  Odoon  theatre,  ^hich  latter  post  he 
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eon  tinned  to  hold  when  that  house  was  rebuilt  after  being 
burnt  down  in  March,  1818.  He  died  December  Slst, 
1828. 

PICARDIE  (LA),  a  maritime  province  of  France,  con- 
stituting one  of  the  military  governments  into  which,  before 
the  Revolution,  that  kingdom  was  divided.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Artois  and  Flandre  Fran^aise  (French 
Flanders),  on  the  east  by  Champagne,  on  the  south  by  the 
He  de  France,  on  the  south-west  by  Normandie,  and  on  the 
west  and  north-west  by  LaManche,  or  the  English  Channel. 
Its  form  was  veiy  irregular.  The  part  south  of  the  river 
Authie  had  its  chief  extension  from  west  to  east,  about  1 45 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Bresle  (which  divided 
Picardie  from  Normandie)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rocroy 
in  Champagne ;  but  the  breadth  of  this  portion  from  north 
to  south  was  in  no  part  greater  than  60  miles,  and  generally 
was  much  less.  A  narrow  strip  of  the  province  projected 
from  this  southern  part  along  the  coast,  about  50  miles 
northward  from  the  Authie,  but  not  having  in  any  part  a 
much  greater  extension  inland  from  west  to  east  than  20 
miles. 

The  province  above  described  was  sometimes  distinguished 
as  Picardie  Septentrionale  (Northern  Picardie),  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  districts  of  Beauvaisis,  Valois,  Sois- 
sonnais,  Laonnais,.and  Noyonnais,  to  which,  though  included 
in  the  military  government  of  the  He  de  France,  the  name 
of  Picardie  M6ridionale  was  sometimes  given.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  Picardie,  and  the  time  when  it  first  came 
into  use,  are  uncertain :  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  em- 
ployed before  the  twelfth  or  perhaps  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  province  had  no  feudal  unity,  and  therefore  no  history 
to  be  recorded  here ;  a  brief  notice  of  the  changes  to  which 
it  has  been  subject  will  be  found  under  the  departments 
into  which  it  is  now  divided.    [Pas  db  Calais;  Soxmb] 

Picardie  was  dWided  into  Haute  and  Basse,  Upper  and 
Lower.  Haute  or  Upper  Picardie  (in  which  Picardie 
M^ridionale  was  included),  comprehended  the  districts 
of  (1)  Ami^nais,  chief  town  Amiens  (population  45,001); 
(2)  Santerre,  chief  town  P^ronne  (population  3802) ;  ^3) 
Vermaudais,  chief  town  St.  Quentin  (population  17,686); 
and  (4)  Thi^rache,  chief  town  Guise  (population  30 72). 
The  districts  of  Picardie  MIridionale  are  mentioned  above. 
Ami6nais,  Verroandais,  Beauvaisis,  and  Soissonnais  "pre- 
serve  respectively  the  designations  of  the  Belgic  nations 
by  which  they  were  inhabited;  the  Ambiani,  the  Vero- 
roandui,  the  Bellovaci,  and  the  Suessiones.  Basse  or  Lower 
Picardie  comprehended  the  three  districts  of  Le  Calaisis, 
Le  Boulonnais,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  of  which 
the  capitals  were  respectively  (Calais  (population  10,437), 
Boulogne  (population  20,856),  and  Aobeville  (population 
19,162) ;  Le  Calaisis  was  sometimes  designatea  Le  Pa\8 
Reconquis  on  account  of  its  recovery  (a.d.  1558)  from  the 
English,  by  whom  it  had  been  long  held.  Le  Boulonnais 
was  sometimes  divided  into  Haut  and  Bas,  the  former  hav- 
ing Etaples  for  its  chief  town,  the  latter  Boulogne.  Le 
Ponthieu  was  subdivided  into  Ponthieu,  properly  so  called, 
chief  town  Abbeville;  the  county  of  Montreuil,  chief  town 
Montreuil  (population  4083>;  the  district  of  Marquenterre, 
chief  town  Quend-le-Jeune ;  and  the  district  of  Vimeux, 
chief  town  St.  Valery-sur-Somme  (population  3265)  A 
small  part  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Picardie  is  included 
in  the  department  of  Aisne. 

The  population  given  above  is  that  of  the  communes,  from 
the  census  of  1831. 

PICCI'NI,  NICOLO,  was  born  atBari  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  in  1728.  His  father,  a  musician,  intended  him 
for  the  church,  but  the  predilection  of  the  son  for  his  pa- 
rent's profession  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  at  the  Conservator io  Santo 
Onofriot  where  he  completed  his  studies  under  Leo  and 
Durante.  The  first  marked  proof  of  his  genius  for  compo- 
sition was  evinced  in  his  serious  opera  Zenobia,  produced  at 
the  theatre  San  Carlo  in  1756.  This  led  to  his  being  in- 
vited to  Rome,  where  he  brought  out  Alessandro  neW  Indie, 
which  was  eminently  successful.  Four  years  after  appeared, 
in  the  same  city,  his  comic  opera.  La  buona  EtgliuoUit 
the  drama  by  Goldoni,  founded  on  Richardson's  Aimela^ 
which  was,  and  ever  will  be,  considered  as  Piccini's  mas- 
terpiece, and  be  admired  for  the  originality,  the  beauty, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  its  airs,  as  well  as  for  the  judicious 
manner  in  which  the  accompaniments  are  written,  sim- 
ple as  they  are,  compared  with  those  of  a  later  age.  It 
saved  \^  manager  of  tb^  Temro  delle  Dame  at  Rome  fironi 
*  Vol..  XYin,-U 
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ruin,  and  escited  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  amounting  to 
extravagance :  dresses,  wines,  nay  buildings,  took  the  name 
of  the  principal  character  in  the  piece,  La  Cecchina;  and 
during  several  years  the  fireworks  displayed  on  the  festival 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  city  exhibited  scenes  from  the 
opera,  which  was  the  favourite  of  all  ranks.  This  was  given 
in  London  in  1 766,  with  an  effect  but  little  less  than  it  had 
produced  at  Rome.  Next  year  saw  his  Olimpiade,  in  which 
IS  the  aria  *  Se  circa,  se  dice,'  a  chef-d*aBuvre.  He  now  was 
applied  to  from  all  quarters  in  Italy  to  furnish  the  various 
theatres  with  operas,  and  he  composed  many,  most  of  which 
were  very  successful,  though  now  forgotten,  a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  as  we  are  informed  by  M. 
Ginguen6  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  years  he  had  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  thirty-four  operas,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  masses,  cantatas,  and  detached  pieces. 

Piccini  having  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  Paris,  ar- 
rired  there  in  1776,  and  prepared  himself  to  compose  for 
the  Acadimie  Roycde  de  Musique.  His  first  difliculty  was 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  French  language ;  but  Mannonte]» 
by  becoming  his  instructor,  soon  removed  this  impediment. 
He  next  had  to  contend  against  national  prejudices,  and 
also  very  formidable  rivals,  namely  Gluck,  and  afterwards 
Sacchini.  For  some  account  of  the  musical  feuds  in  Paris 
to  which  his  visit  gave  rise,  we  must  refer  to  our  notice  of 
GrLUCK.  His  Roland — a  drama  by  Quinault — by  which  he 
introduced  himself  to  a  Parisian  audience,  met  with  every 
possible  success,  and  though  it  led  to  a  furious  war  among 
the  connoisseurs  as  well  as  amateurs  of  all  degrees,  the  com- 
poser was,  by  iis  means,  firmly  established  in  the  French 
capital,  and  chosen  as  director  of  UEcole  de  Chant,  having 
previously  been  appointed  singing-master  to  the  queen. 

The  Revolution  drove  Piccini  back  to  Naples,  after 
losing  nearly  all  his  property.  He  was  at  first  received  with 
smiles  by  his  own  sovereign,  but  having  carried  with  him  to 
his  native  country  political  opinions  noi  likely  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  ears  of  an  absolute  monarch,  and  which  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  pour  into  them,  he  was  disgraced,  proscribed, 
and  placed  unaer  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  In  1798 
be  contrived  to  return  to  Paris,  where  his  friends  obtained 
for  him  a  pension  of  5000  francs,  besides  a  gratuity  of  2400 
more  from  the  society  Dei  Encouragemene  LittSrairee,  with 
the  addition  of  apartments  in  the  Hdtel  d'Angivillier.  His 
various  anxieties  however  brought  on  a  paralytic  affection, 
from  which  he  recovered,  and  was  received  with  kindness 
by  the  First  Consul,  who  appointed  him  inspector  of  the 
Coneervatoire  de  Musique,  But  shortly  after,  oppressed  by 
domestic  afflictions,  he  experienced  a  return  of  his  former 
attack,  under  which  he  finally  sunk  in  1800,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Passy,  where  a  handsome  tomb  is  erected  to  his 
memory. 
PICCOLOMINI  FAMILY.  [Pius  II.] 
PICCOLO'MINI.  ALEXANDER,  born  at  Siena  in 
1508,  died  1578.  He  was  titular  archbishop  of  Patras,  and 
coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  his  native  place.  No  events 
of  his  life  are  particularly  worth  recording,  but  the  wide 
extent  of  his  writings,  and  the  esteem  in  whfch  they  were 
held  by  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  followers,  make 
his  name  remarkable.  He  was  moreover  of  an  original 
turn,  and  his  writings  are  almost  all  in  Italian,  so  that  he 
is  among  the  earliest  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
character  of  vernacular  literature,  by  treating  all  branches 
of  knowledge  in  modern  tongues.  His  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  were  prized  for  their  good  sense  and  for  their 
abandonment  of  most  of  the  scholasticisms  which  have  since 
procured  for  that  philosophy  an  undeservedly  bad  reputa- 
tion. He  advocated  (in  1578)  the  reformation  of  the  Ca- 
lendar, which  was  afterwards  adopted.  In  his  book  on  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  sphere,  he  adopts  the  mode  of  desig- 
nating the  stars  by  letters ;  a  small  matter,  but  one  which 
makes  the  greater  part  of  the  immortality  of  Bayer,  and  to 
which  the  diagrams  of  Picoolomini  establish  his  prior  claim. 
His  works  are  of  a  most  miscellaneous  character — astro- 
nomy, physics,  comedies,  sonnets,  morals,  divinity,  and  com- 
mentaries  on  Aristotle*  De  Thou  speaks  in  strong  terms  of 
the  rare  union  of  diversity  and  depth  which  his  acquirements 
presented. 
PICE'NUM.  [Marca  d'Ancona.] 
PICHEGRU,  CHARLES,  a  general  of  the  French  re- 
publio,  was  born  of  humble  parents,  in  1761,  at  Arbois  in 
Franohfr-Comtd.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Brienne, 
enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  and  accompanied  his  regi* 
ment  to  America,    On  his  return  he  was  promoted  to  be 


serjeant-major.    He  embraced  the  principles  of  thenroi^,. 
tion,  and  in  1793  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  l| 
the  following  year  (1794)  he  succeeded  General  Hoeht| 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North,  which  vaiioi 
state  of  great  disorder.    M.  Thiers  says  of  him— 'He  ^ 
sessed  spirit  and  resolution,  but  his  military  geniui  dtd  y 
rise  above  mediocrity.'    Be  that  as  it  may,  he  restorer!  otdf 
and  discipline  in  the  army,  and  when  the  French  wenist 
winter*quarters,  they  were  masters  of  the  whole  couotn 
the  line  of  the  river  Wahl,  excepting  Nimeguen,  tbei 
of  Bommel,  and  Breda.    The  winter  proved  excecdiif, 
severe,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  was  sufficiently  strooti 
bear  artillery,  Pichegru  made  a  simultaneous  and  rtn 
pletely  successful  attack  on  the  above  places,  and  crottt 
the  Wahl  in  January,  1795.    The  English  were  oblige^l 
embark,  the  prince  of  Orange  abandoned  his  annr.  ari  re- 
commending the  states  to  make  no  more  resistance,  fledu 
England,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  French  kt  ro  UU 
possession  of  the  entire  country.    The  plan  of  the  eaHr 
part  of  the  campaign  is  said  to  have  been  traced  out  by 
Carnot,  but  Pichegru  deserves  the  reputation  that  he  |a\ncd 
by  the  energy  and  foresight  he  displayed  in  thi<vimeTa1^ 
paign.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  getimlof 
the  army  of  Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  the  &:i- 
bourgs  in  April,  1795,  and,  by  the  confidence  vith  li: 
his  presence  inspired  the  troops,  he  mainly  contributafl 
restore  tranquillity.     He  then  joined  the  army  dk 
Rhine,  where  he  entered  into  correspondence  viibu 
prince  of  Cond^,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  Boorbocf  ^ 
the  throne.     His  treason  being  shortly  suspected,  lie  t< 
superseded  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  ^ 
Moreau,  in  1796.    The  embassy  to  Sweden  was  oifeH  ti 
him  and  declined,  and  he  retired  to  Jura,  for  vhicb  d^fuiv 
ment  he  was  elected  in  1797.    Thiers  says  *be  had  \4 
much  tact  and  was  too  prudent  to  conceive  any  projed  .\ 
counter-revolution  at  this  time ;  but  he  reoeired  the  m^- 
ists'  money,  and  gave  in  return  plenty  of  prom i8e».'  Bt 
next  became  president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundrti 
and  being  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  »?''> 
lican  party,  he  was  arrested  September  4,  1797, sent  toils 
Temple,  and,  with  Barthelemy,  Willot,  and  sereril  m^f, 
immediately  transported  to  Cayenne.    After  eight  9«*^ 
he  made  his  escape  to  England,  where  he  was  weUJvs>^ 
as  a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons  In  1 804,  Pichegru  an4Gw9^ 
Cadoudal  were  employed  with  several  of  the  Vendeanit^^'' 
to  organise  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  government  d  tti   | 
First  Consul.    Being  detected  by  the  police,  Pichegra  vi'  1 
ari*ested  at  Paris  on  the  )  7th  February,  and  sent  to  ^tt 
Temple.    While  a  process  was  being  commenced  a9-t^' 
him,  he  was  found,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  April,  l^-^ 
strangled.    An  attempt  was  made  to  affix  the  stigma  at  U 
murder  on  Bonaparte,  but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  groiiv^ 
sufficient  to  establish  this  charge.    (Thiers,  HitU  de  k  F** 
volution;  Biog,  Univereelle.) 
PI'CIDiE.    [Woodpeckers.] 
PICO.    [Azores] 

PICO.  GIOVANNI  DELLA  MIRA'NDOLA.  borr. 
1463,  waA  the  son  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  count  ^ 
sovereign  of  the  little  state  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia,  vh 
now  forms  part  of  the  Modenese  territory.  [Modena.  Due 
OF.]    He  was  a  precocious  youth,  and  gifted  with  a  pr 
gious  memory ;  ne  studied  almost  every  branch  of  learr 
which  was  then  taught,  philosophy,  law,  philolog}%  ge 
literature,  and  poetry.    He  learned  Latin,  Greek,  \h\ 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.    With  regard  to  philosophy,  he  fi 
lowed  the  Platonic,  or  rather  the  Neo-Platonic,  or  M^ 
andrine  school.  He  travelled  through  France  andltalj. 
sustained  public  scholastic  disputations  in  several  univ 
ties.     He  was  pleased  to  arguo  on  both  sides  of  a  questi 
and  he  thus  acquired  a  wonderful  reputation  for  learnV 
When  twenty- three  years  of  age  he  went  to  Rome.  wh«re 
drew  up  nine  hundred  propositions  on  all  kinds  of  suhj 
logic,  ethics,  physics,  metaphysics,  theology,  roathematies. 
trology,  and  the  cabbala,  inviting  all  the  learned  of  Eurof«'k 
argue  with  him  upon  each  and  all  of  them.  This  cballttfj 
was  accepted  in  some  instances,  in  which  he  is  said  to  b^i 
come  off  victorious.    But  this  display  of  erudition  was  (^ 
without  danger,  especially  in  that  age.    Out  of  the  9oO  f^ ! 
positions,  13  were  picked  out  by  officious  persons  vh>^{ 
savoured  of  heresy,  or  incredulity,  or  something  of  the  kil*  ^ 
and  were  denounced  to  Pope  Innocent  VI1I-,  who  oidef "  ^ 
a  strict  inouiry  upon  so  grave  a  subject,    l^do  wioit*  M 
defence,  wnicb  waa  drawn  up  with  great  modmy,  and  ^ 
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Ich  lae  proibsMd  his  tubmiMive  orthodoxy.  In  oonclusion 

pope  condemned  the  propositions,  but  acquitted  the 

hor  of  any  heretical  intention.   One  of  these  propositions 

iired  to  the  eternity  of  punishments  in  the  next  world. 

0  maintained  that  sin,  being  finite,  could  not  be  subject 
in  inftnite  penalty,  but  he  afterwards  modified  his  pro- 
ition  by  saying  that  *  sin  includes  two  offences,  one  the 
u6cation  of  a  passion,  which  is  finite,  and  another,  tbe 

1  tempt  of  the  graoe  of  God  and  eternal  happiness,  which 

infinite,  and  therefore  may  on  the  second  account  de- 
ve  an  infinite  punishment.' 

\t  last  Pico  chose  Florence  for  his  residence,  being  at- 
ictod  thither  by  the  renown  of  Lorenio  do*  Medici  and  his 
ends.  (Machiavelli,  Stor,  FiorenU,  vi.)  He  there  disputed 
id  wrote  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  he  strove  to 
concile  with  the  scriptures.  He  also  wrote  a  work  against 
iroiogy.  iu  12  books,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  writ- 
i^s»  and  likewise  a  dissertation  on  antient  mythology,  and 
Tommentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis.  His  works  have 
ng  bince  been  forgotten.  He  died  at  Florence,  in  Novem- 
'F,  1494,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  on  the  very  day  that 
larles  VIII.  of  France  entered  that  city.  His  nephew 
lan  Francesco  Pico  wrote  his  biography. 
PICROLITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  massive,  with  a 
in  fibrous  radiated  structure.  Cobur  leek  or  yellowish 
een.  Fracture  splintery.  Hardness  3*5  to  4.  Opaque, 
:  translucent  on  the  edges.  Lustre  slight,  but  somewnat 
early.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  colours  borax  green,  the  colour 
if^ppearing  on  eooling.  This  mineral  is  found  at  Taberg 
Qd  N  ordmorken  in  Sweden,  traversing  beds  of  magnetic 
onore.  It  is  stated  also  to  have  occurred  at  Reichenstein 
I  Silesia.    Analysis  by  Klaproth : 

Siliea        ....         4004 
Carbonio  acid     •  .      •         •  4*70 

Magnesia  •         •         .         38*80 

Ftotoxide  of  iron        .         •  8*28 

Water       .         .         .         •  9-08 
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PlCHOStflNE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized  and 
also  masuTe. 

Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Fracture  indis- 
inci,  uneTen.  Hardness  lb  to  3.  Nearly  opaque.  Lustre 
iull ;  vitreous.  Colour  greenish  white,  or  sometimes  dark 
;reen  or  even  blackish.  Streak  white  and  dull.  Specific 
Ifdvity  2*58  to  266. 
Before  tbe  blowpipe  it  gives  out  water,  but  does  not  melt ; 
t  becomes  black,  and  then  white  and  opaque,  and  acquires 
>  hamrdaess  =z  5. 

!Maiiive   Fontf^te^.— Structure  thin,   fibrous;   Aracture 
pUntery ;  granular  to  compact. 

Found  in  the  iron-mine  of  Englesbur^  near  PresnitE  in 
^hernia.    According  to  Magnus,  it  consists  of 
Silica         ....         54-88 
Magnesia  .         .         .        33*34 

Protoxide  of  iron        •        .  1*39 

Protoxide  of  manganese      .  0*42 

Water      ....  7*30 

97-33 
P/CROTOXIN,  the  principle  to  which  cocculus  tridtcus 
f>^9  ixs  deleterious  properties.  It  is  extracted  by  the  action 
f  ^atcr  and  alcohol,  and  eventually  crystallized. 
The  properties  of  picrotoxin  are,  that  its  crystals  are  usu- 
lly  actcular,  but  sometimes  filamentous,  in  plates  and  in 
aid  granular  crystsds.  It  is  intensely  bitter,  is  soluble  in 
iSO  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  25  times  when  boil- 
ing. Alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*810  dissolves  one-third 
^i  its  weight,  and  sulphuric  sether  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
0*7  takes  up  two-fifths  of  its  weight ;  in  oils  it  does  not  dis- 

«ohe. 

U  does  not  act  upon  test  papers,  thus  evincing  the  pro- 
perties neither  of  an  acid  nor  an  alkali,  though  it  was  once 
luppoaol  to  possess  tiiose  of  the  latter.    The  acids  do  not 
appear  to  increase  its  solubility  in  water,  but  the  alkaline 
W:es  do  possess  this  property,  to  a  eonsiderable  extent, 
^Qd  it  is  prec^itated  from  them  by  the  addition  of  acids. 
According  to  Pellelier  and  Couerbe,  it  consists  of— 
Hydrogen         .        .        6*00 
Carbon     .         .         .       60*91 
Oxygen   .        •       •      33-09 
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PICTOR,  FABIUS.    [FAsiut  Pictor.] 
PICT8,  an  antient  people  of  North  Britain,  whose  origin 
and  history  are  singularly  dbscure,  and  have  furnished  mas- 
ter for  endless  speculation  and  controversy.    Tlie  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  enumeration  of  the  British  tribes 
given  by  Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ;   nor  are  tbe  Picts  noticed  by  his  successors  Dion  Cas- 
sius  and  Herodian,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  about  ▲.d. 
250,  any  more  than  they  are  by  bis  predecessors  Julius 
Ceesar  and  Tacitus.    This  has  not  prevented  some  writers 
from  maintaining  that  the  Picts  were  settled  in  Britain  be* 
fore  Cesar's  invasion ;  that  is,  for  instance,  the  opinion  of 
Pinkerton ;  but  it  is  certainlv  at  least  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  they  should  have  been  passed  over  by 
Ptolemy  if  they  were  here  in  his  time.    The  earliest  men- 
tion of  them  by  any  antient  writer  occurs  in  an  oration 
addressed  by  the  rhetorician  Eumenius  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus,  on  his  return  from  his  victory  over  the 
usurper  Allectus,  in  the  year  296.    [Constantius  I.]    Eu- 
menius there  speaks  of  the  Britanni  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  (according  to  the  best  reading  of  the  passage)  as 
'  Solis  . . .  Pictis  mode  et  Hibemis  adsueti  liostibus' — hav- 
ing been  used  only  to  the  Picts  and  Irish  as  enemies.    All 
however  tliat  we  can  infer  from  this  expression  is,  that  the 
name  of  the  Picts  was  familiar  to  Eumenius  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century ;  it  would  be  demanding  far  too  much 
historic  precision  from  a  mere  dedaimer  to  assume  on  such 
authority  that  it  was  eoually  well  known  to  Caesar  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  oefore.    The  same  Eumenius,  in 
another  panegyrical  oration  addressed  to  Constantino  the 
Great,  the  son  of  Constantius,  in  310,  again  mentions  the 
Picts,  and  this  time  seems  to  use  the  word  as  the  generic 
name  for  all  the  northern  British  tribes ;  *  non  dico  Cale- 
donum,  aliorumque  Pictorum,  silvas  et  paludes,*  are  his 
words.    This  expression  has  principally  led  the  majority  of 
inquirers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Caledonii  (or  Caledones, 
as  they  are  here  called)  were  really  the  same  people  with 
the  Picts.    As  Pinkerton,  who  himself  adopts  this  opinion, 
observes,  *  Buchanan,  Camden,  Lloyd,  Innes,  Whitaker, 
the  Macphersons,  O'Conor,    D*Anville,    though  differing 
widely  in  other  points,  all  join  here.'    But  this  again  ap- 
pears to  be  attributing  to  a  rhetorical  sentence-maker  a 
g^reat  deal  too  much  weight  as  an  historic  authority.    Be- 
sides, the  words  Eumenius  uses  would  imply,  not  that  the 
Picts  were  the  same  with  the  Caledonians,  but  that  the  Ca- 
ledonians were  in  fact  only  a  tribe  of  Picts — although  both 
Tacitus  and  Ptolemy,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
former,  appear  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  tne  latter.    In  truth,  all  that  can  be  safely  deduced 
fi'om  this  passage  of  Eumenius  is  merely  that  the  Caledo- 
nians and  Picts  were  then  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  the  woods  and  marshes  ox 
North  Britain. 

After  the  time  of  Eumenius  we  have  frequent  mention 
of  the  Picts  in  the  Roman  writers.  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  under  the  year  360,  speaks  of  the  invasion  of  tbe  bor- 
ders of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain  by  those  wild  nations 
the  Scots  and  Picts — *Scotorum  Pictorumque,  gentium 
ferarum.'  Again,  in  364,  he  enumerates  the  'Picti,  Sax- 
onesque,  et  Scotti,  et  Attacotti,*  as  harassing  the  Britanni 
with  incessant  attacks.  *  We  may  just  observe  that  the 
Scoti  or  Scotti  mentioned  in  these  two  passages  were  in  all 
probability  not  yet  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Britain  any 
more  than  were  the  Saxones.  But  the  most  important  passage 
in  Marcellinus  relating  to  the  Picts,  al(houg*h  it  refers  to  an- 
other probably  still  more  important,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost,  occurs  in  his  annals  of  the  )  ear  368,  where  he  says  that, 
in  relating  the  actions  of  the  emperor  Constans(A.D.  337*350), 
he  had  already  described  as  well  as  he  could  the  situation 
of  Britain,  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  him  only 
to  observe  now,  that  at  that  time  'Picti,  in  duas  gentes 
divisi,  Dicaledonas  et  Vecturiones,  ilidemque  Attacotti, 
bellicosa  hominum  natio,  ct  Scotti  per  diversa  vagantes, 
muUa  populabantur.'  It  thus  appears  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  the  Picts  were  understood  to  be  divided 
into  two  tribes,  the  Dicaledonas,  or  Dicaledones,  and  the 
Vecturiones.  These  two  names  have  however  occasioned 
much  perplexity.  The  Vecturiones,  or  Vecturones,  indeed, 
are  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  whose  work  how- 
ever is  possibly  nothing  more  than  a  modern  forgery ;  but 
the  name  Dicaledones  occurs  nowhere  but  in  this  passage  of 
Marcellinus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  true  word 
was  probably  Deucaledones,  and  with  this  emendation  ai 
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interpretation  of  both  names  has  been  giyen  which  is  at 
least  ingenious  and  plausible.  *  The  term  Caledonii,*  savs 
a  late  writer, '  is  evidently  CaoiUdaoin,  men  of  the  woods, 
modified  bv  Roman  pronunciation.  The  term  Deucaledones 
is  attended  with  no  difficulty.  Duchaoilldaain  signifies,  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  the  resd  or  genuine  inhabitants  of  the 
woods.  DUf  pronounced  short,  signifies  black,  but  pro- 
nounced long,  signifies  real,  genuine ;  and  in  this  accepta- 
tion the  word  is  in  common  use:  Du  Erinnach,  a  genuine 
Irishman ;  Du  Albinnaeh^  a  genuine  Scotsman.  The  ap- 
pellation  of  Deucaiedones  served  to  distinguish  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  woody  valleys  of  Albinn,  or  Scotland,  from  those 
of  the  cleared  country  on  the  east  coast  of  Albinn,  along  its 
whole  extent,  to  certain  distances  westward  towards  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  These  last 
were  denominated,  according  to  Latin  pronunciation,  Vectu- 
rionea ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  Gael,  or  native  inhabitants, 
the  appellation  was  pronounced  Uachtarich,  . . .  Tbat  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  was  known  in  antient  times  by  Uachtar  is 
evinced  by  the  name  of  the  well-known  range  of  hills  called 
Druim-Uachtar^  from  which  the  country  descends  in  every 
direction  towards  the  inhabited  regions  on  all  sides  of  that 
mountainous  range.'  (Grant's  Origin  qfthe  Gael,  pp.  276, 
277.)  Although  however  Marcellinus  thus  appears,  as  well 
as  Eumenius,  to  regard  the  Caledonians  as  only  a  tribe  of 
the  Picts,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  natu- 
rally enough  merely  from  the  ascendency  in  the  country 
that  had  been  acquired  by  the  latter.  The  Vecturiones  in 
all  probability  were  the  only  true  Picts;  the  Dicaledones 
were  another  race  altogether. 

It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  in  how  far  we  are  to  understand 
the  Roman  writers  as  meaning  at  all  the  same  people  we 
now  call  the  Picts  by  their  term  Picii.  That  term  seems 
always  to  have  been  used  by  them  in  the  sense  simply  of 
painted  men,  rather  than  as  the  name  of  any  narticular 
people.  At  least  this  notion,  which  we  find  Clauaian  indi- 
cating in  his  '  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos  *  {De  Text.  Cotu. 
Honorii),  and  in  other  passages,  seems  always  to  have  been 
suggested  to  them  by  the  name,  and  to  have  therefore  in- 
duced them  to  apply  it  loosely  to  all  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  Britain  who  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  their 
bodies,  or  rather  among  whom  they  supposed  that  practice 
to  exist.  If  any  one  of  the  North  British  nations,  more 
especially  if  any  one  distinguished  above  the  rest,  bore  an 
appellation  somewhat  resembling  this  term  Picti,  the  Ro- 
mans, with  their  usual  carele^^sness  as  to  such  matters, 
would  readily  enough  employ  Picti  as  their  translation  of 
the  native  name,  and,  even  although  the  people  particularly 
indicated  in  the  first  instance  might  be  remarkable  among 
their  neighbours  for  their  superior  civilization  and  for  not 
painting  their  bodies,  would  still  retain  in  that  application 
the  popular  sense  of  the  epithet,  and  would  soon  come  to 
extend  it  as  far  over  other  tribes,  no  matter  how  different 
in  real  character  and  origin,  as  that  notion  would  seem  to 
justify.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  actual  history  of  the 
use  of  the  term  Picti  in  the  Roman  ethnography  of  Britain. 

That  there  was  in  early  times  a  people  settled  in  North 
Britaia  bearing  a  name  of  which  the  I^tin  PicH  was  intended 
as  the  representative,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  fact  only 
to  be  disputed  by  that  sort  of  scepticism  which  is  not  less 
hostile  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  historic 
truth  than  the  weakest  credulity.  They  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Picti  not  only  by  Eumenius,  Marcelli- 
nus, Claudian,  and  other  Reman  writers,  but  by  GUdas, 
Nennius,  Bede,  and  Paul  Warnfrid  (Paulus  Diaconus),  all 
of  whom  lived  while  the  Pictish  kingdom  still  subsisted  in 
the  country  now  called  Scotland;  Bede  even  gives  a  history 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Picts  in  North  Britain,  which 
may  be  correct  or  not,  or  partly  truth,  |>artly  fable,  but 
which  asrees  in  some  remarkable  points  with  the  accounts 
both  of  tne  Irish  and  of  the  Norwegian  or  Icelandic  annal- 
ists ;  the  Saxon  Chronicler  and  other  contemporar}'  writers 
of  that  nation  speak  of  them  under  the  names  of  Ptohtas, 
PyhiaSf  PiJUum,  and  Pekiti ;  the  Welsh  historical  frag- 
ments caU  them  Phich^uid;  the  Icelandic  writers,  Pett; 
the  antient  Irish  annalists,  CmMn^'-anamc  which,  differ- 
ing as  it  does  from  the  others  that  have  been  enumerated, 
is  sufficiently  ascertained  to  indicate  the  same  people:  and 
popular  tradition  in  Scotland  still  remembers  them  under 
the  name  of  Pechg  (pronounced  with  a  deep  and  prolonged 
guttural  intonation),  which  is  probably  as  near  their  true 
name  as  any  of  the  other  forms. 

The  main  dispute  with  regard  to  the  Picts,  at  with  regard 


to  the  Caledonians,  with  whom  they  have  been  sometioei 
identified,  the  Scots,   the  Cimbri  of  antiquity,  ind  ilc 
Cymry  or  modern  Welsh,  the  Belgn  and  the  Irish  F*- 
bolgs,  has  been,  whether  they  were  a  Celtic  or  a  Teutcn: 
people.    Their  Teutonic  lineage  is  maintained  by  Utb<r, 
Still ingfleet,  and  Pinkerton ;  that  they  were  Celti  is  i*- 
opinion  of  CJamden,  Bishop  Lloyd,  Father  lanes,  (ki\\ 
Chalmers,  Ritson,  and  others.     The  historic  evideoce  vx, 
bears  upon  the  point  does  not  amount  to  much:  alltu: 
can  be  said  is,  that  the  various  old  legendary  accouais  u , 
make  them  to  have  come  to  Britain  from  Scythia  or  fr  a , 
Scandinavia.    But  the  most  curious  and  valuable  &ci  ^ 
we  possess  in  relation  to  this  matter  is,  that  their  hnguaji 
appears  to  have  nearly  resemble^  the  Welsh.    One  Hik 
word  only  has  been  expressly  mentioned  by  any  old  jv'js  \ 
Peanvahel,  Bede  tells  us,  was  the  Pictish  name  of  tiae  plate 
at  which  the  wall  of  Antoninus  terminated  on  tbeFort&.an'l 
which  Nennius  says  was  called  in  Welsh  Pengaul  iPdC- 
gual?),  and  in  Scotch  {Scotice)  CenaiL    It  is  stiii in  fict 
known  by  the  name  of  Kinneil.    Cen^  or  Cean^  isibelroh 
or  Gaelic  word  for  a  head,  and  Cenail  in  that  dialect « lild 
mean  the  head  of  the  wall ;  and  that  is  also  the signiScatii 
of  the  Welsh  name,  with  which  the  Pictish  is  eTideotluir. 
tical.*     And  generally  it  appears  that  the  antient  sais6«' 
places  in  those  parts  of  Scotland  formerly  occupied  b;;^ 
Picts  are  Welsh,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Camdead 
has  been  since  more  fully  established  by  the  late  G(5i; 
Chalmers,  in  his  *  Caledonia.'     On  the  other  band,  .ii 
remarkable  that  the  most  antient  names  of  places  m  ^ii 
are  not  Welsh,  but  Irish.    This  was  stated  by  Bumpbi 
Lhuyd  nearly  three  centuries  ago.  and  is,  we  believe,  z^> 
rally  admitted  by  Welsh  antiquaries.    These  tvo  facts  ;J 
together  would  lead  to  a  suspicion,  which  is  notuDootr> 
rated  by  other  circumstances,  that  the  same  people  vU^ 
formerly  occupied  Pictland  in  North  Britain,  or  a  peop'^  - 
the  same  race,  are  now  the  occupants  of  Wales,  vfaere  ti!" 
bad  displaced  or  supervened  upon  a  previous  popuU^ 
speakine  the  same  language  with  the  Celts  of  Irclaixl  t^ 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  in  other  words,  that  iber^ 
dern  Welsh  are  a  remnant  of  the  Picts.    This  V3i  in 
opinion  of  the  judicious  Camden.     If  the  Welsh,  if1»  ^'^ 
always  called  themselves  Cymry,  are  the  Cimbri  ofi^^ 
tient  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now  Jutland,  this  lineaj^*!^^, 
account  for  the  Scandinavian  or  northern  origin  a»v^ 
to  the  Picts  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  SiauEi  '^ 
Irish,  and  the  Icelandic  annalists. 

The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  has  also  prevailed  t^^^^ 
the  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  PicU  in^^^^ 
of  Britain.  Pinkerton,  who  considers  the  Picts  to  be  'jc 
same  people  with  the  Caledonians,  holds  them  ^^^^^^t. 
cupied  not  only  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  HebridA  fr- 
the  whole  of  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth «-- 
Clyde,  and  to  have  extended  their  conquests  on  toe  ^^ 
coast  as  far  south  as  to  the  H umber.  There  is  every  re^j^ 
indeed  to  believe  that  they  were  at  one  time  in  P^^ 
of  a  considerable  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Forth.  ^ 
expressly  states  that  in  his  time  the  English  held  posses"-^ 
of  the  Pictish  province  in  which  stood  Aebbercurnig. J^^^ 
Abercom,  in  West  Lothian,  the  seat  of  one  of  their  bisH^P- 
Here  too  was  Peanfahel,  now  Kinneil;  and  Edinbuc* 
farther  to  the  east,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Forth,  is  v»  ^^ 
scribed  by  old  writers  as  having  been  at  one  time  viiom 
dominion  of  the  Picts.  But,  at  least  during  the  greater  p» 
of  the  lime  that  it  subsisted,  the  Pictish  "kingdom  apr 
to  have  been  bounded  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  soj  >* 
and  to  the  west  by  the  mountainous  range  still  JfP^'? '^. 
the  Lowlands  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  The  *  ^^ 
dom  of  Strath-Clyde,  or  Cumbria,  however,  or  Kegerf  (^^»^ 
is,  the  kingdom,  by  way  of  pre-eminence),  as  it  was  u*  . 
designated  bv  the  Welsh,  which  comprised  the  sout^-J^r^jj^j 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  also  the  county  of  Cumberland  ("^^^^ 
did  not  form  a  separate  state),  must  be  regarded  ** " '^^.y 
also  been  Pictish  on  the  hypothesis  which  ***"™®*J[  jfjjtf 
to  have  been  the  same  people  with  the  Welsh,  the  i  '^^ 
being  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  of  the  same  race  vi  o 
people  of  Strath-Clyde.  .  j  •«  iha 

The  history  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  establishedin^ 
»rth-east  of  Scotland  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  ^'^^■.\m 


scanty  and  obscure.      The  Scottish  and  Irish  ^^°"J|^^ 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Angus,  and  the  other  «n»1^,^^„\«t»(^^ 
ctfaat  of  .Scollaud  where  the  Picta  were  kmgeel  etta^lbhed.  Um  potm  ^^^^^ 

if  alUl  choneteriMd  by  the  peeuliarity  of  the  tuUt^lutio?  *^M  '!/^,  jii^  ** 
w,  or  wkf  or  gw.    Thui,  for  what  the  people  of  that  ^t^i^  **'  '^^ 
their  Plctlth  aaoMton  Sot  Ftongiul  said  Penbhel  or  AiiA»l> 
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owev^r  supply  five  different  lists  of  the  Pictish  kings,  no 
ae  of  'Which  evidently  has  been  copied  from  another,  although 
hey  all  agree  substantially,  with  the  exception  of  such  varia- 
\on&  as  tend  to  establish  the  independent  authority  of  each. 
'rom  these  lists  Pinkerton  has  framed  a  Pictish  chronology, 
hich  he  divides  into  two  portions:  the  first,  which  he 
ntitles  Poetical,  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
archy  by  Cruthen,  or  Cruidne  (whence  the  Irish  name  for 
be  Picts),  about  a.d.  28,  through  a  succession  of  thirty-six 
logs,  ending  with  Talorc  I.,  a.d.  414;  the  second,  styled 
Iistorical,  extending  from  the  accession  of  the  successor  of 
ralurc,  Drust  the  Great,  through  forty  princes  more,  to  the 
ubrcrsion  of  the  monarchy  in  aj>.  843,  in  the  reign  of 
3rudi  VII.  Besides  the  succession  of  the  kings,  a  few  events 
if  Pictish  history  are  also  recorded  by  the  Irish  and  Ice- 
landic, as  well  as  by  the  less  antient  Scottish  chroniclers. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  of  a  few  towns,  and 
)t  battles  fought  with  the  Scots,  or  Irish  colonists  of  the 
lorth-west  of 'Scotland,  with  whom  thePicts  appear  to  have 
>ecn  almost  constantly  at  war  from  the  first  establishment 
f  tbe^  new  settlers  in  the  country  about  the  beginning  of 
he  siwh  century.  Bede  and  Ailred  state  that  the  Southern 
*ices  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Ninian  about  the 
car  412;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  were  the 
'icts  living  between  the  Forth  and  the  Grampians,  as  Bede 
fTirnis,  or  the  people  of  Strath-Clyde,  among  whom  it  is 
.uowTi  that  Ninian  was  established  as  bishop  of  Whithern, 
i.)w  Whitehorn,  in  Wigtonshire.  The  conversion  of  the 
V^nhern  Picts  is  attributed  to  St  Golumba,  about  the  year 
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Xo  passage  of  the  obscure  story  of  the  Picts  is  involved 
(I  greater  darkness  than  the  sudden  catastrophe  which  ap- 
pears to  have  put  an  end  to  their  dominion  in  their  princi- 
ipal  seat,  the  north-east  of  Scotland.    The  common  account 
r  the  Scottish  historians  is,  that  the  Pictish  kingdom  was 
onquered  in  the  year  843  by  the  Dalriadic  or  Scottish  king 
Kenneth  II.,  who  thus,  for  the  first  time,  united  the  whole 
)f  N  urth  Britain  into  one  monarchy.    The  oldest  authorities 
fur  iliis  account  are  the  Chronicon  Regum  Pictorum,  written 
apparently  ak>ut  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  (it 
comes  doTQ  to  the  vear  992),  and  first  published  by  Father 
fanes  io  i729;  ana  the  Register  of  St.  Andrews,  written 
bout  iJ30.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  extraordinary  that  no 
Ilusion  should  be  made  to  any  revolution  as  having  taken 
Isce  in  Pictland  about  this  time,  either  by  Nennius,  who 
rrote  about  858,  and  who  expressly  states  that  the  Picts  then 
ontinued  to  hold  a  third  part  of  Britain ;   by  Asser,  the 
biographer  of  Kine  Alfred,  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the 
ame  century,  and  who  speaks  of  the  Danes  ravaging  the 
i^iclss  in  876 ;  by  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  by  Ethel werd,  or  by 
iigulphus,  who,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  all 
on  I  ioue  to  speak  of  the  Picts  as  an  existing  people ;  by  the 
rishi  annalist  Tighernac,  who  wrote  about  1088,  and  who 
on:  inues  a  regular  chronicle  of  the  Pictish  kings,  among 
ihom  he  reckons  Kenneth  himself,  down  to  the  death  of 
lift  son  Constantino  II.,  in  875 ;   by  the  Welsh  annalists, 
^bo,  in  like  manner,  style  Kenneth  simply  king  of  the  Picts ; 
>r  finally,  by  the  singular  genealogical  poem,^  commonly 
aUed  the  Gaelis  or  Albanic  Duan,  belonging  to  the  reign 
)r  Malcolm  III.  (1056- 1 093),  which  indeed  does  not  mention 
be  VicU  at  all,  but  passes  over  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II. 
'itbout  any  remark.   It  thus  appears  that  neither  the  Irish, 
^e  IVelsh,  nor  the  Saxon  annalists  who  lived  nearest  to 
he  time,  ever  heard  of  this  subjugation  of  the  Picts  by  the 
^^)t8,  which  the  later  Scottish  chroniclers  would  have  us 
^c'tieve  amounted  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Pictish 
nation,  and  indeed  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  that  people 
^rotn  the  soil  of  Scotland.    Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
unquestionable  and  undisputed,  that  Kenneth  II.,  or  Ken- 
rieth  Macalpin,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  having  been  origi- 
i^<illy  king  of  the  Scots,  or  Dalriads,  became  king  of  the 
P.cu  about  the  date  assigned  to  his  conquest  of  that  people; 
«nd  the  probability  therefore  seems  to  be  that  this  Dalriadic 
^^  had  a  claim  bv  descent  to  the  Pictish  throne,  and  that 
ib«  contest  in  which  he  proved  victorious  was  in  fact  not  a 
vat-  between  the  Scots  and  Picts,  but  merely  a  dispute  be- 
twetn  bim  and  a  rival  claimant  for  the  crown  of  Pictland, 
^hich  terminated  in  its  acquisition  by  Kenneth,  and  con- 
^uently  in  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  one 
^<^^ptre.     l^enneth,  we  may  here  notice,  appears  to  have 
^•^nowed  up  this  success  by  a  course  of  policy  having  for  its 
AJtQ  (be  ultimate  incorporation  with  his  own  dominions  of 
^^^ adjoining  (perhaps rictish)  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde; 


and  that  object  was  in  fact  accomplished,  and  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  called  Scotland  brought  (nominally  at  least) 
under  one  rule,  in  the  vear  973,  in  the  reign  of  his  great- 
great-ffrandson  Kenneth  III.  Even  down  to  a  considerably 
later  date  than  this  however,  a  great  part  of  the  north-east 
of  Scotland  appears  to  have  l^en  actually  held  by  Nor- 
wegian princes,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  descendants  of  Kenneth  Macalpin ;  and  even  some 
of  the  great  Highland  chiefs  of  the  west  long  continued  to 
maintain  almost  as  substantial  if  not  as  openly  avowed  an 
independence. 

Certain  singular  architectural  remains  found  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  are  still  popularly  known  there  by  the  name  of 
Picts'  houses :  and  the  Picts,  or  Pechs,  live  in  the  traditions 
of  the  country  as  a  people  of  almost  superhuman  strength  and 
dexterity.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  possession  by 
that  race  of  a  more  advanced  civilization  than  belonged  to 
the  other  races  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Many 
carvings  on  stone,  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  the  pre- 
vailing emblems  being  a  serpent  with  a  zigzag  line  passing 
through  it,  and  two  or  sometimes  three  circles  united  by 
double  parallel  lines,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
tract  wnich  once  formed  the  dominion  of  the  Picts;  but 
these  curious  monuments  have  not  yet  received  the  investi- 
gation they  deserve,  and  whether  they  are  Pictish  or  Nor- 
wegian remains  doubtful. 

(An  account  of  all  the  principal  works  relating  to  the  Picts 
and  the  other  antient  inhabitants  of  Scotland  which  had 
appeared  down  to  the  date  of  its  first  publication,  is  given  in 
the  Introduction  to  Pinkerton's  Enquiry  into  the  Hutory  qf 
Scotland  preceding  the  reign  <J Malcolm  IIL,  2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1789,  and  2nd  edit,  Edin.,  1814.  Among  the 
works  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects  that  have  since  ap- 
peared, tne  following  are  the  most  important:  '  Caledonia, 
or  an  Account,  Historical  and  Topographic,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,' by  George  Chalmers,  Esq.,  3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1807- 
1824;  '  Rerum  Hiberniarum  Scriptorea  Veteres,'  edidit  C. 
0*Conor,  D.D.,  4  vols.  4to.,  Buckingham,  1814-1826;  *  Me- 
moirs of  the  Celts,  or  Crauls,'  by  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.,  8vo., 
London,  1827  (but  written  before  1803),  in  the  appendix  to 
which  is  a  Bibliotheca  Celtica,  or  catalogue  of  books  on 
Celtic  Antiauities,  extending  to  above  200  titles;  'Annals 
of  the  Caleaonians,  Picts,  and  Scots,  and  of  Stralh-clyde, 
Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Murray/  by  the  same,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1828  (also  written  before  1803);  Dr.  Prit- 
chard's  'Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,' 
2  vols.  8vo.,  1826,  and  2nd  edition,  1837,  and  his '  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,'  8vo.,  1831;  'Thoughts  on  the 
Origin  and  Descent  of  the  Gael,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Picts,  Caledonians,  and  Scots,'  by  James  Grant,  Esq.  of 
Corrimony,  8vo.,  London,  1828;  Sir  William  Betham'a 
'  Gael  and  Cymbri,'  8va,  Dublin,  1834;  'The  Historvof 
Ireland,'  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  vol.  1,  12mo.,  Lonaon, 
1835;  'Britannia  aAer  the  Romans,' 4to.,  I^ondon,  1836; 
and  '  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  theu:  Origin,  History, 
and  Antiquities,'  by  W.  F.  Skene,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1837.) 
PICTURE.    [Painting] 

PICTUR£S(^XJE  (in  Italian  Pittoresco,  painter-like  or 
picture-like,  and  therefore  expressed  in  Grerman  by  the 
word  Mahleriich,  which  is  of  exactly  the  same  import)  is 
that  quality  which  peculiarly  recommends  objects  for  picto- 
rial representation.  Consequently,  in  order  to  ascertain 
wherein  this  quality  consists,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
it  is  that  independently  of  other  things  contributes  to  the 
general  effect  of  a  picture,  and  recommends  more  particu- 
larly certain  classes  of  objects  as  suitable  for  the  pencil.  A 
picture  is  a  representation  upon  a  plane  surfece  of  bodies  in 
relief,  described  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  form 
and  colour,  and  their  accompanying  light  and  shade,  which 
degree  of  reliefer  illusion  will  generally  be  in  proportion  as 
the  objects  themselves  are  favourable  to  artistical  execution 
on  account  of  the  apparent  diversity  and  variety  which  they 
present  to  the  eye,  and  with  which  they  must  accordingly 
be  represented  in  painting,  although  in  themselves,  or  taken 
separately,  they  may  appear  monotonous.  Hence,  provided 
any  object  presents  that  variety  to  the  eye  which  the  artist 
requires  in  order  to  display  the  artifice  of  his  pencil,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  unpicturesque  it  may  be  when  otherwise 
viewed,  or  though  it  should  possess  in  itself  none  of  those 
qualities  which  are  commonly  insisted  upon  as  essential  to 
the  picturesque.  '  The  ideas  of  neat  and  emooth,  says  Gil- 
pin, who  is  generally  referred  to  as  an  authority  upon  thi* 
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subject,  *  instead  of  being  pictucesque,  cksquali/y  the  object 
in  which  they  reside  from  any  pretensions  to  picturesque 
beauty/  Yet  such  theory  ought  to  be  upset  and  disquali- 
fied in  tui-n  ;  for  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with  fact  when  we 
observe  that  many  things  which  are  remarkable  for  the  very 
smoothnest  here  objected  to  as  a  disqualification,  are  selected 
by  the  artist  as  being  admirably  suited  for  his  pencil? 
Smoothness  is  one  quality  of  satin  and  velvet ;  and  the  idea  of 
smoothness,  it  may  be  presumed,  and  generally  of  uniform- 
ity of  colour  also  throughout  the  material,  is  excited  in 
the  beholder ;  but  then,  in  order  to  produce  such  appearance 
in  painting,  the  artist  must  employ  a  great  number  of  tints 
and  colours ;  some  of  them  quite  different  from  the  local  at 
positive  colour  of  the  object  itself,  in  order  faithfully  to 
express  all  the  various  modifications  which  the  actual  colour 
of  the  object  receives  from  light,  when  seen  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  represented  in  the  picture.  For  instance,  in  painting 
white  satin,  there  will  be  comparative! v  little  pure  white — 
only  on  the  high  lights— but  chiefly  the  middle  tints,  half 
shadows,  reflexes,  and  full  shadows,  so  that  if  that  part  of 
the  canvas  were  cut  out,  it  would  appear  only  a  rouffh 
blotched  surface,  like  the  stains  on  a  weather-beaten  wall, 
than  which  it  is  no  less  picturesque,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  irregularity  it  presents 
to  the  eye  in  the  breaking  of  the  colours:  and  it  is  this 
kind  of  variety,  not  roughness  or  rudeness  or  irregularity 
in  the  thing  itself,  that,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  quali- 
fies objects  for  pictorial  representation. 

Another  opinion,  which  appears  equally  incorrect,  is  that 
the  picturesque  is  something  distinct  from  and  opposed  to 
beauty,  whereas  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case ;  for  al- 
though there  is  an  extensive  class  of  objects  which  are  disa- 
greeable, and  some  of  them  almost  disgusting  in  reality,  and 
which  yet  become  attractive  in  representation,  where  they 
are  divested  of  all  that  renders  them  physically  repulsive 
(such  as  beggars,  hovels  that  seem  the  abode  of  penury  and 
filth,  &c.),  there  are  likewise  numerous  others  which,  while 
they  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  far  firom  being  defi- 
cient in  picturesque  quality.  It  is  true  there  are  also  not  a 
few  that  are  eminently  delightful  or  beautifbl  in  natm*e,  yet 
become  insipid  in  representation ;  but  that  is  because  they 
are  deficient  in  that  variety  of  colour  and  form  which  paint- 
iug  demands.  A  level  well-kept  lawn  presenting  a  uni- 
form surface  of  rich  verdure  is  beautiful,  that  is,  excites 
lively  pleasurable  emotions,  but  it  is  so  far  from  picturesque 
that  it  is  generally  made  use  of  as  an  argument  to  prove 
that  neatness  and  smoothness  are  incompatible  with  pic- 
turesqueness.  Such  an  object  undoubtedly,  when  transferred 
to  the  canvas,  does  not  produce  a  good  effect,  inasmuch  as 
it  then  shows  only  as  a  monotonous  surface  of  nearly  un- 
broken green  colour :  this  however  is  only  true  when  no 
diversity  is  produced  by  treating  the  subject  picturesquely. 
If  we  break  its  uniformity  of  surface  by  figures,  by  shadows, 
by  gleams  of  light,  by  gradations  of  hue,  though  it  will  still 
convey  the  idea  of  being  a  level  piece  of  grass,  it  will  be  di- 
vested of  its  monotony,  and  may  even  become  picturesque, 
if  it  should  produce  a  good  contrast  to  other  parts. 

The  same  theory  holds  true  with  respect  to/orm,  it  being 
by  no  means  correct  that  objects  are  picturesque  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  irregular  and  devoid  of  symmetry.  To 
say  therefore,  as  Gilpin  has  done,  that  if  we  introduce  a 
piece  of  regular  architecture  into  a  picture  without  any  of 
the  disfigurements  occasioned  by  accident  or  decay,  'it  im- 
mediately becomes  a  formal  object  and  ceases  to  please,'  is 
either  a  very  erroneous  or  a  very  imperfectly  expressed  idea. 
Most  undoubtedly,  if  it  be  shown  merely  in  elevation,  a 
structure  which  is  symmetrical  will  produce  a  formal  ap- 
pearance :  but  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  being  so  ex- 
hibited; on  the  contrary,  by  means  of  judicious  foreshorten- 
ing or  perspective,  of  shadows  thrown  upon  it  so  as  td  break 
up  the  too  great  equality  of  its  masses,  and  by  means  of 
figures  and  other  accidents,  it  may  be  made  to  present  an 
agreeable  species  of  irregularity  to  the  eye,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry.  If  for  instance  we  view  a  colonnade  in  firont  or 
parallel  to  the  picture,  it  will  undoubtedly  bo  fbrmal  and 
monotonous,  but  if  it  is  shown  obliquely  and  from  a  near 
station,  so  as  to  be  considerably  foresnortened,  though  we 
stiil  perceive  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the 
columns  all  equidistant  and  equal  in  height,  the  repre- 
sentation is  produced  by  unequal  spaces  and  unequal 
heights  ;  the  norizontal  lines  vanish  obliquely,  the  farther 
parts  are  diminished,  and  many  are  partially  concealed  or 


indicated  only  by  those  which  are  shown ;  bnidei  ^h^ 
the  whole  may  be  so  broken  by  shadows  falling  upoo  \h 
object,  that  the  contrast  of  the  masses  of  light  and  ifaide  j 
alone  sufilcient  to  remove  whatever  monoiony  might  tU 
exist.  Therefore,  although  the  term  picturesque  w  iv 
plied,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  that  class  of  objects  vh. : 
are  well  suited  for  painting,  but  possess  qualities  m  rti 
less  disagreeable  in  themselves,  and  so  ftir  implies  ^  l>- 
thing  distinct  from  if  not  absolutely  opposed  to  beaDtj, ; 
comprehends  also  another  class,  which,  i\bile  tky ;? 
beautiful  in  themselves,  are  accommodated  to  pictoi:ll  > 
presentation,  inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  produce  their  itM:- 
upon  canvas,  there  must  be  great  contrasts  and  i.Tp 
larities  both  in  respect  to  form  and  colour.  Surfara  [»r 
fectly  smooth  and  of  uniform  colour  in  themsehe3,ssci:t> 
those  of  highly  polished  marble  or  metal,  must  he  eiprsiii 
by  a  variety  of  colours,  and  by  sudden  lights  and  M^^ 
perfect  regularity  of  form,  by  a  distorted  image  of  tiitobjvct 
according  to.the  laws  of  perspective ;  while  the  tm^iimUt 
of  local  colouring  is  variously  modified,  accorJir.^  >o  i^t 
position  and  distance  of  the  object,  by  aerial  penpectiTt,  ^i 
by  light  and  shadow  and  reflected  light:  and  in  pro:.; 
tion  as  they  afi^ord  scope  for  displaying  the  effect;  .fu 
linear  and  aerial  perspective,  and  the  contrasts  ani clu.-^ 
of  form  and  colour  arising  from  them,  will  objects  pri/ 
of  {he  picturesque. 

PICUMNUS,  M.Temminck's  name  for  a  genus  of  b 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  his  subfamily  ^uccc/m^,  or ii' 
buU,  in  the  fkmily  Picida.  The  form  has,  accordi!]^  > 
Mr.  Swainson,  the  habit  of  Asthcnurus,  Sw. ;  but  thenc.^ 
is  bristled,  and  the  tail  very  short,  and  not  ^p^ 
beyond  the  wings. 

Example,  Ficumnua  ahtiormu. 

Locality, — ^Tropical  Asia. 

PICUS.    (Ornithology.)    [Picid^.] 

PIEDMONT,  PIEMO'NTE,   or   PIE'  DI  M(y>Tt 
which  means  a  country  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  is  ibe  '• 
name  of  a  district  of  North  Italy  which  forms  part  of ' 
Sardinian  States.    Piedmont  Proper  is  bounded -'J^ 
east  by  Monferrato,  west  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  vbich.<i 
rate  it  from  Dauphin6,  south  by  the  former  niarqiii)^^^ '' 
Saluizo,  and  north  by  the  Val  d'-Aosta.    [Aosii.t'' 
FBRRATO ;  SAtuzzo.]    It  has  the  title  of  a  princii*^^', 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  is  st}led  Pr-^ 
Piedmont.     But  Piedmont  is  no  longer  an  admini**'*'^' 
denomination,  that  tract  of  countrv"  being  included '&  ^';, 
division  of  Turin,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  proTli^'^-^ 

PiGNEROL,   SUSA,   TuRlN,    BlELLA,    and  IVREA,  vhich  t- 

described  under  those  heads  in  this  vork. 

The  name  of  Piedmont  however  was  also  and  isJtiu*; 
casionally  used  as  a  general  denomination  for  (hat  ^'J  ' 
the  continental  territories  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  w^l 
situated  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  and  betwcDi^ 
Alps  and  the  Ligiirian  Apennines,  as  distinguished  fron 
other  great  divisions  of  the  monarchy,  namely,  theducty 
Savoy,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  the  duchy  of  Genoa.  In  ^^^ 
larger  sense  Piedmont  includes  a  fine  and  exten^lTc  Jjs^ 
of  country  120  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  fromth^j*  j 
nine  Alps  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  between  ^fi^^^^  -^ 
miles  in  breadth.    It  forms  a  distinct  geographical  rcg  ||' 
having  natural  boundaries  and  a  peculiar  physical  f  ban)^l- 
It  comprises  the  western  or  highest  part  of  the  ^**'"°/*" 
Po,  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  where  it  emerges  '"^ 
the  hills  of  Monferrato  and  enters  the  great  plain  of  t-'-- 
hardy,  including  its  numerous  and  large  affluents,  tin?  '^ 
naro,  the  Stura,  the  Bormida,  the  two  Dora,  &c   1^   ..^ 
country  of  hills  and  valleys,  being  occupied  by  numcr^-^ 
offsets  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  cxc»^ J 

iers.  where  it  merges  into  tbe  P" 


towards  the  eastern  borders. 

of  Lombardy,  on  the  side  of  VercelU  and  Mortaro 


u 


During  the  middle  ages  this  fine  country  wa^  P^^^^.^, 
out  into  several  feudal  principalities  and  lordsbivs,  "'^^^  ^ 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  German  emperors  ^^*'"^'  j, 
Italy,  namely :  I,  the  principality  of  Piedmont  nope  .^-^ 
the  duchy  of  Aosta;  3.  the  duchy  of  Monferrato; -^.^^ 
maiquisate  of  Saluzzo;  5,  the  county  of  Asti;  6.  ^^^  j 
quisate  of  Ceva ;  7,  the  lordship  of  VeitjellL  In  co"  ^  ^^^ 
time  the  dukes  of  Savoy  became  possessed  of  all  tnev  ^^^ 
tricts,  either  by  conquest  or  inheritance,  the  ^^JJif^-^^^tj- 
former  lords  having  become  gradually  extinct.  ^"^  cj^^^^. 
sion  of  these  provinces  by  the  House  of  Savoy  ^^^n^^^ 
lodged  by  treaties  and  by  diulomas  ftom  the  ^, 
emperors.    (Agostino  della  Chlesa,  Cwwa  R^*^ 
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10.)  In  the  last  eentury  the  Houie  of  Safoy  became 
issessed  also  of  the  extensive  district  called  Novarese, 
jich  -was  formerly  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.    [No- 

The  country  of  Piedmont,  generally  speaking,  it  one  of 
e  most  fertile,  healthy,  and  pleasant  in  Italy.    It  produces 
rn,  rice,  Indian  corn,  vine,  iruite  in  abundance,  timber- 
ees,  excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  hemp,  and  silk.    Oil  is 
)ta  produce  of  Piedmont.    The  system  of  irrigation  has 
len  long  practised  in  Piedmont,  and  it  is  carried  to  consi* 
arable  perfection  wherever  the  slope  of  the  fiprouDd  and  the 
cinity  of  running  water  afford  the  opportunity. 
The  population  of  all  Piedmont  amounts  to  nearly  two 
lillions  and  a  half,  being  about  three-fifths  of  that  of  the 
:hole  monarchy,  the  island  of  Sardinia  included.    In  no 
tart  of  Italy  la  there  so  great  a  proportion  of  considerable 
oirns  containing  from  3000  to  10,000  inhabitants.    For 
urther  statistical  details,  see  Sardinian  States. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  included  under 
be  general  name  of  Piedmont,  although  possessing  shades 
f  character,  have  many  common  traits  of  resemblance 
/hich  characterise  them  as  a  nation  distinct  from  their 
eighbours  of  Savoy,  Genoa,  and  Lombardy.    They  all  call 
bemselves   Piedmontese,  and  at   timet  also    Subalpini. 
liey  are  generally  a  well-made  race  of  men,  spirited,  warm- 
learted,   brave  and  highly  susceptible  of  military  dis- 
ipline,  and  have  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
x»t  soldiers  in  Italy.    They  are  also  loval,  frank,  attached 
to  their  country  and  their  sovereign,  though  by  no  means 
»errilely  disposed ;  thev  are  religious,  and  the  lower  orders 
?Tea  superstitious.    Tne  country  population  is  much  under 
ihe  influence  of  the  clergy.    The  nobility,  who  are  very 
numerous,  consist  chiefly  of  landed  proprietors  with  a  mo* 
lerate  rental,  most  of  whom  live  in  their  respective  pro- 
naces.    The  Piedmontese  are  susceptible  and  hastv  ;  they 
ire  fond  of  conviviality,  and  are  less  dlstinguishea  for  so- 
briety than  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  but  they  are  also  indus- 
Inovis  and  hospitable.    Less  poetical  than  the  other  Italian 
tk^Uons,  they  are  moro  disposed  to  the  positive  and  practical 
scienees,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanical  arts.    Piedmont  has 
produ^  many  men  of  science,  mathematicians,  engineers, 
good  ^fcnerals,  natural  philosophers,  historians,  classical 
scholars,  and  philologists.    In  our  own  times,  Alfleri,  De- 
nina,  Botta  the  best  historian  of  modem  Italy,  the  poet 
Silviu  Pellico,  the  orientalist  Peyron,  the  mathematician 
and  astronomer  Plana,  and  several  others,  deserve  men- 

tion. 

The  Piedmontese  dialect,  which  is  the  spoken  language 
of  the  whole  country,  with  some  shades  of  difference  in  the 
various  districts,  is  one  of  the  most  remote  from  the  written 
luliaa.    It  is  in  a  great  measure  an  offspring  of  the  Ro- 
mance language  which  prevailed  in  Southern  Europe  during 
the  dark  ages,  and  has  considerable  affinity  to  the  Langue- 
docien  and  other  dialects  of  the  south  of  France.    The 
proaunciation  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian ;  it  has 
the  French  sounds  of  the  u  ^d  the  en,  which  Alfleri  dis- 
liked so  much;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Piedmontese 
retain  the  Italian  sound  of  the  c  and  of  thej,  and  when  they 
Kpeak  French  they  find  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  ch 
and  the  French  j*    The  Piedmontese  is  also  a  written  dia- 
lect, and  is  well  adapted  for  poetry.    Calvo  and  others  have 
vrittcn  poems  in  it,  and  Brofferio  has  lately  published  a 
Tolume  of  Cauzoni  ilhesie  Piemonten  del  Medico  Edoardo 
Calvo,  Torino,  1816;  Canzoni  Remonten  di  Angelo  Brqf- 
feriot  Lugano,  1839).    A  Piedmontese  vocabulary,  by  Zalli 
di  Chieri,  was  published  at  Carmagnola,  3  vols.  8vo.,  in 
1815 ;  and  a  more  compendious  one  has  been  published  by 
Michele  Ponia,  Torino,  1827. 
PIEPOWDER  COURT,    [Pipowder  Court.] 
PIER  (from  the  French  pierre,  stone)  the  general  name 
&r  the  solid  spaces  between  a  series  of  openings  in  a  wall, 
whethtf  windows  or  arches ;  but  in  its  technical  meaning 
the  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  pillar-like  masses 
of  masonry  or  brick-work  from  which  arches  spring,  rising 
from  what  is  termed  the  impost  capping  the  pier,  and  which 
generally  consists  of  a  series  of  mouldings,  although  some- 
tiiQes  it  is  merely  a  platband,  and  occasionally  the  impost 
i*  omitted  altogether,  especially  in  rusticated  basements. 
For  the  relative  proportion  between  the  breadth  of  the  piers 
*Qd  the  width  of  the  arches,  no  rules  either  can  or  need 
^  laid  down,  because  it  must  be  more  or  less  regulated  by 
^itt^unvttances,  and  we  accordingly  find  very  great  differences 
^  this  rttpeet  in  examples  of  equal  authority,  and  conse* 


auently  far  greater  diversity  of  architectural  character  is 
lus  attainable  than  if  any  one  fixed  standard  were  con-» 
stantly  adhered  to.  Besides  which,  the  bulk  or  breadth  and 
thickness  of  piers  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
solidity  required  for  the  building  and  the  weight  they  have 
to  sunport.  Still,  as  far  as  architectural  ^auty  is  con** 
eerneo,  the  breadth  of  the  piers  should  never  be  much  less 
than  one-third  of  that  of  the  arches  (supposing  the  latter  to  be 
open  ones),  otherwise  the  effect  will  be  meagre  and  deficient 
in  solidity  of  «ppearance ;  and  in  architecture  excess  of 
solidity  even  approaching  to  heaviness  is  generally  a  lesser 
defect  than  the  contrary  one.  Much  also  depends  not 
merely  upon  the  width,  but  the  proportions  of  the  arches 
themselves,  for  if  very  wide,  or  less  than  twice  their  width 
in  height,  greater  breadth  is  required  in  the  piers  than  when 
the  openings  between  them  are  of  lofty  or  narrow  proportion. 
In  the  external  arcade  or  piazsa  [Piazza]  of  the  old  Royal 
Exchange,  London,  the  piers  were  exceedingly  narrow  ,'or 
slender  compared  with  the  arches,  so  much  so  as  to  be  little 
more  than  square  pillars  or  insulated  pilasters  with  arches 
springing  from  them.  It  would  be  better  therefore  in  simi- 
lar cases  to  treat  them  altogether  as  such,  converting  thett 
imposts  into  pilaster  or  antsB  caps,  as  is  occasionally  done; 
for  instance,  in  the  arcade  or  loggia  of  the  Southampton 
Railway  Terminus  at  Vauxhall,  where,  but  for  such  expe- 
dient, the  piers  would  look  offensively  meagre. 

Piers  are  frequently  decorated  with  either  pilasters  or 
engaged  columns,  in  which  case  their  breadth  must  be  such 
that  the  archivoU  mouldings  of  the  arches  will  fill  up  the 
space  between  the  openings  and  the  columns.  In  many  in- 
stances columns  are  substituted  for  piers,  placed  either 
singly  or  in  pairs ;  and  the  arches  spring  either  immediately 
from  their  capitals  or  from  an  entablature  over  them.  There 
are  again  many  examples  in  which  both  piers  and  a  lesser 
order  or  sub-order  of  columns  are  employed,  the  latter  being 
insulated  on  each  side  of  the  pier,  and  their  entablature 
forming  the  impost  from  which  the  arches  spring.  Palla- 
dio*s  Basilica,  or  Palazzo  di  Ragione,  at  Yicenza,  affords  an 
example  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  faces  of  the  piers  them- 
selves consist  of  a  larger  order  in  half  columns,  so  that  the 
whole  composition  resembles  a  series  of  what  are  termed 
arched  Venetian  windows  entirely  filling  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  larger  columns.  Besides  these  and  other  modes 
of  decoration,  niches  are  occasionally  introduced  as  orna- 
ments to  piers. 

In  Grothic  architecture  (where  open  arches  seld(5m  occur 
except  singly,  in  the  exterior  of  buildings,  as  in  gateways 
and  porches),  the  insulated  piers  supporting  what  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  pier-arches  are  not  rectangular  in 
plan,  but  splayed  off  or  turned  diagonally ;  and  their  splayed 
sides  are  broken  into  small  attached  pillars,  or  else  moulded 
shafts,  which  latter  are  sometimes  a  continuation  of  the 
mouldings  forming  the  arch,  carried  down  without  any  inter- 
ruption by  capitals  or  horizontal  mouldings  to  the  shafts,  yet 
sometimes  terminating  below  in  moulded  bases ;  at  others 
di^ng  into  or  uniting  with  the  plain  surface  forming  the 
footing  or  general  base  of  the  pier. 

The  term  pier  is  also  applied  to  the  solid  masses  support- 
ing the  arches  of  a  bridge ;  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme ones,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  abut^ 
ments.  [Abuthents.]  The  piers  of  bridges  have  no  im- 
post mouldings,  and  they  are  carried  quite  through  the 
structure,  their  depth  being  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
bridge  itself  from  the  parapet  on  one  side  to  that  on  the 
other. 

Pier  is  likewise  the  name  given  to  a  mole  or  jetty  carried 
out  into  the  sea,  whether  intended  to  serve  as  an  embank- 
ment to  protect  vessels  from  the  open  sea,  or  merely  as  a 
landing-place ;  for  which  latter  purpose  suspension  chain- 
piers  are  now  frequently  employed. 

PIE'RIA.    [Macedonia.] 

PIERRE,  BERNARDIN  DE  ST.,  bom  in  1 737,  after 
studying  at  Paris,  entered  the  department  of  civil  engineers 
under  the  government,  or  '  ponts  et  chauss^es,"  as  it  is  styled 
in  France.  A  reduction  however,  which  took  place  some  time 
after,  left  him  unemployed,  and  he  entered  the  army  as 
military  engineer ;  but  having  quarrelled  with  his  superior, 
he  was  dismissed  firom  the  service.  He  went  to  Malta  with 
the  promise  of  a  commission,  but  found  himself  disap- 
pointed. He  next  visited  Russia,  where  he  found  some 
friends  who  obtained  for  him  a  situation  as  engineer  in  the 
Russian  service,  in  which  he  remained  some  time,  and. 
executed  several  lurveys.    He  had  dr«igm  up  the  project  q^ 
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a  colony  of  foreigners,  to  be  established  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  a  republican  government,  under  the 

Srotection  of  Russia.  He  presented  his  plan  to  the  favourite 
^rloff,  who  told  him  coldly  that  such  plans  could  not  suit  the 
policy  of  Russia.  Becoming  weary  of  that  country,  he  went 
to  Poland,  with  the  intention  of  fighting  against  the  Rus- 
sians, but  a  love  intrigue  which  he  had  af'Warsaw  detained 
him  there  for  about  a  year  without  doin^  anything.  From 
Poland  he  went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  at  last  returned 
to  France,  when  the  Baron  deBreteuil  procured  him  a  com- 
mission  as  engineer  in  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar  to  endeavour  to  realise  there  his  favourite  plan 
of  a  republican  colony,  ^hile  on  the  voyage  he  found  out 
that  his  companions,  instead  of  being  intent  on  establishing 
liberty  on  the  Madagascar  coast,  were  proceeding  thither  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  slaves.  He  quarrelled 
with  them,  and  having  landed  in  the  Isle  of  France,  he  lived 
two  years  there,  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  D*Alembert,  Mademoiselle  d'Espi- 
nasse,  and  other  literary  characters,  who  encouraged  him  to 
publish  a  narrative  of  his  voyage.  From  that  time  his  career 
as  a  literary  man  began.  He  afterwards  wrote  his  pretty  story 
of '  Paul  and  Virginia,'  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  in 
the  French  language,  and  which  has  established  his  rank 
among  French  writers.  His  other  works  are — 1, '  Etudes 
de  la  Nature ;'  2,  *  La  Chaumiere  Indienne ;'  3,  Harmonies 
de  la  Nature  ;*  4,  '  A  Narrative  of  his  Journey  to  Russia  ;* 
5, '  Essais  sur  J.  J.  Rousseau,'  besides  several  plays.  He 
had  a  situation  under  the  government,  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  and  again  reduced  him  to  poverty.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  were  however  in  accordance  witn  his 
own  theories  of  government,  but  when  the  reign  of  terror 
came  he  was  in  some  danger,  especially  as  he  ventured  pub- 
licly to  profess  his  belief  in  God,  which,  in  1794,  was  consi- 
dered by  some  of  the  ruling  men  as  a  ground  of  suspicion. 
At  last  he  found  a  protector  in  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
the  victorious  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  who  generously 
assigned  him  a  pension.  Napoleon  himself  showed  him 
kindness ;  he  gave  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
with  a  pension,  and  placed  his  son  in  a  lyceum  and  bis 
daughter  in  the  Im()enal  school  of  Ecouen. 

Bernardiu  de  St  Pierre  died  in  1814.  He  was  a  kind  of 
visionary  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  his  writings 
tear  the  stamp  of  his  character.  His  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes,  4to.,  with  his  bio- 
graphy :  '  Oeuvres  de  J.  H.  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  mises 
en  ordre  par  L.  Aim6  Martin,'  Paris,  1836. 

Bernarain  de  St.  Pierre  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Charles  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre,  a  philanthropist  of  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  known  for  his  project  of  a  per- 
petual peace,  which  he  laid  before  the  diplomatists  assem- 
bled at  Utrecht :  '  Projet  de  Paix  Perpetuelle,'  Utrecht, 
1713;  also  a  '  Projet  pour  nerfectionner  I'Education,'  and 
numerous  other  works,  whicn  Cardinal  Dubois  used  to  call 
the  dreams  of  an  honest  man,  but  some  of  which  however 
have  been  since  acknowledged  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
realised. 

PIETISTS,  the  name  given  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  a  kind  of  German  Methodists  or  Evangelicals,  who, 
being  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  cold  dogmatism  of  the  generality  of  its  clergy,  and 
felt  the  want  of  a  revival  of  religious  feeling  and  of  practical 
piety  and  charity.  Without  separating  themselves  from 
the  church,  they  instituted  mcetiugs  called  '  Collegia  Pie- 
tatis,'  from  which  the  denomination  of  Pietists  was  derived. 
Philip  Jacob  S])ener,  a  divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  who 
was  preacher  at  Frankfort  and  afterwards  at  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  these  meetings,  which 
began  about  1670.  He  wrote  several  ascetic  works,  and 
died  in  1705.  [Methodism.]  A  spirit  similar  to  that  of 
the  Pietists  of  Germany  has  arisen  in  our  own  times  in  the 
Swiss  and  French  Protestant  churches,  and  the  promoters 
of  it,  after  suffering  considerable  annoyance  from  the  less 
religious  part  of  the  community,  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  revival  of  evangelical  doctrines  and  practice.  They  have 
been  styled  in  derision  '  Momiers  *  (from  momm^,  mum - 
meryX  a  name  which  the  great  majority  of  them  are  far 
from  deserving. 

PIETRA  MALA.    [Tuscany.] 

PIGAFETTA,  ANTONIO,  bom  at  Vicensa  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  a  patrician  family, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  matb«m:^tic8  and  geography. 


Being  highly  interested  in  the  discoveries  wliicb  were  iba 
beinj^  made  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  expeditions,  hem 
out  K)r  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  pa{Md  nuncio  to  that  counor. 
Finding  that  an  expedition  was  going  to  set  out  from  Serji 
under  the  direction  of  Magalhaens,  he  asked  and  obuiid 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  permission  to  join  it  as  a  voIli;- 
teer.  The  expedition  sailed  from  S.  Lucar  in  Septenbc', 
1519.  [MAGALHA.BNS.]  Pigafetta,  being  a  volunieer  t^ 
board,  and  having  no  obligatory  duties  to  perform,  vnu 
day  by  day  a  journal  of  the  voyage.  Being  gifted  wiibi 
robust  frame  and  healthy  constitution,  he  bore  the  hardihr.* 
and  escaped  the  diseases  which  destroyed  most  of  the  rre*. 
He  was  present  at  the  landing  on  the  Philippine  Island 
where  Magalhaens  lost  his  life,  and  was  wounded  lo  liis 
affray.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  the  admiral  ship  Vieiori, 
the  only  one  that  remained  out  of  the  five  wkid)  ki 
sailed  together.  He  landed  at  Seville  in  September.  /J.'J; 
having  performed  in  the  course  of  three  years  tbefinii  \oy 
age  round  the  globe.  After  repairing  to  churdtLiiiliM 
travelling  companions  in  solemn  procession  and  baieU*^ 
to  thank  God  for  their  safe  return,  Pigafetta  went  toVat'u- 
dolid,  where  he  presented  a  copy  of  his  journal  toCharks  V. 

Pigafetta  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and,  at  tbe  rt 
quest  of  Pope  Clement  VU.,  he  wrote  a  more  eUku 
narrative  of  his  voyage,  with  a  description  of  the  itnr 
countries  he  had  visited,  and  short  vocabularies  of  tbelt 
guages  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands.  This  iut> 
tive  he  dedicated  to  the  grand-master  of  Rhodes,  Ih 
Adam,  and  he  sent  a  MS.  copy  to  the  Princess  LouUa  v 
Savoy,  from  which  a  French  abridgment  was  wide^}i 
certain  Fabre,  and  published  at  Paris  without  date.  U 
this  abridgment,  Ramusio  inserted  an  Italian  translatioD; 
the  first  volume  of  his  '  Raccolta  di  Navigaxioni  e  Via?;. 
fol.,  Venice,  1550.  At  last  Amoretti  discovered  ia  ib 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  a  complete  copy  of  PtgaiV:ii 
original  narrative,  which  he  published,  '  Primo  Viiggi^  ^-^ 
tornoal  Globo,'  4to.,  Milan,  1600,  with  plates,  dravii  doL 
the  maps  and  sketches  which  accompanied  the  MS.  iV 
fetta's  was  the  first  account  that  Europeans  had  of  ii» 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  Pigafetta*s  persoral  ^ 
tory  after  his  return  to  Italy  nothing  is  known,  except^' 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  John.  Hb^ 
was  still  seen  lately  in  his  native  town  of  Vicenza. 

PIGEON  PEA  is  the  seed  of  tho  plant  called.  ^!^^ 
nmus,  Cytisus  Cajan,  and  by  De  CandoUe,  Cajanus  br>i 
and  fiavus.  It  is  a  kind  of  pulse  highly  esteemed  by  all  cl^^ 
of  the  natives  of  India,  and  is  by  them  regarded  as  h^^. 
the  third  rank  among  such  articles  of  food.  Cattle insiu 
to  be  fond  of  the  tender  parts  of  the  plant,  whether  greener 
dry.  These  two  species,  or  varieties,  form  bushes  rc»etc- 
bling  shrubs,  but,  according  to  Roxburgh,  they  seldom  li" 
more  than  two  or  three  years,  even  if  treated  villi  ^^ 
greatest  care.  The  natives  consider  them  annual  beciu:< 
they  do  not  bear  well  the  second  year,  and  after  oollecw-ii 
the  first  crop  they  pull  the  plants  up  for  firewood.  Ojafi';* 
bicolor  grows  fi-om  six  to  eight  feet  high,  ripening  its  j«^| 
in  about  nine  months  from  the  time  they  are  sovo.  i^'* 
producing  about  600  fold;  the  other  is  much  smaller,  tt^ 
yields  in  three  months,  but  not  more  than  100  fold.  !>•' 
Teliqga  name  of  the  first  is  Pedda  Candi,  and  of  the  i^"^ 
Pedda  Kandiloo.    (Roxb.,  FL  Jnd.,  iii.  325.) 

PIGEONS.      [COLUMBIDiE.] 

PI'GHIUS,  STETHANUS  VINAND,  born  in  lf<r 
Kempen  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  in  the  Netherlaflii^ 
was  nephew,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Albert  Pighiu8,a  l^r"' 
controversialist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  lived  at  Rdw^ 
and  wrote  against  the  Lutherans.    Stephen  Vinsnd,  w> 
studying  in  his  native  country  and  at  Cologne,  enierw 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  be  «^ 
well  received  on  account  of  his  uncle's  reputation  (his  unc  ^ 
being  then  dead),  in  honour  of  whom  he  added  the  n«i»*J^j 
Pighius  to  his  paternal  name  of  Vinand.  He  spent  6  ye>rs  j 
Rome  in  studying  antiquities,  examining  monuments*  i' 
copying  inscriptions,  &c.  This  labour  was  preparatory  t<J  ^^ 
great  work  which  he  afterwards  wrote  on  the  Roman  anP- 
On  his  return  to  the  Netheriands  he  was  made  l»^f»/J"°j,g 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  after  whose  death  he  was  appointeu  v^ 
duke  of  Cleves  preceptor  to  his  son,  with  whom  he  ^*'^^^, 
through  Italy  about  1575.    The  young  man  however  (U^^ 
Rome,  and  Pighius  returned  to  his  native  countri**  ^^  .^^ 
tired  to  the  town  of  Xanten.  of  which  he  was  a  c*f"'  ',j 
died  in  1604,  after  publishing  the  first  volume  of  1»SK  ^^ 
work  'Annal^s  Romanorum/  leaying  tbeMSi^^^ 
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inder  to  the  Jesuit  Andreas  Schott,  who  published  the 
>  following  volumes.    The  full  tide  of  the  work  is  '  An- 
ea     Magistratuum  et  Provinciarum  S.P.Q.R.  ab  UrbNB 
adita,  ex  Auctorum  Antiquitalumque  variis  Monumen- 
suppleti;  in  queis  Reipublicee  Mutationes,  Potestatum 
Icnperiorum  Successiones,  Acta,  Leges,  Bella,  Clades, 
2toriflD»ManubifleataueTriumpbi.  necnon  inlustria  Stem- 
ta  Familiarumque  rropagines  ad  Annoset  Tempera  sua 
lucuntur/  3  vols,  folio,  Antwerp,  1015.    Pighius  gives  a 
:onicle  of  Rome  year  after  year,  from  the  building  of  the 
f^  to  the  death  of  Vitellius,  a.o.  69,  the  names  of  the  con- 
^    tribunes,    censors,  ssdiles,   qusestors,    prstors,   pro- 
isulii,  proprietors,  and  other  governors  of  the  provinces, 
lerever  their  names  can  be  ascertained  from  antient  writers 
monuments.    He  also  notices  briefly  the  principal  events 
each  year,  carefully  quoting  his  authorities.     Wherever 
I  inscription  bears  upon  a  fact,  he  transcribes  it.    He  also 
sntions  the  titles  of  the  principal  laws  and  senatus  con- 
(tus,  under  their  respective  years.   It  is  altogether  a  work 
vast  research  and  erudition,  which  cost  the  author  more 
in  twenty  years'  labour.    His  chronology  has  been  found 
jlty,  as  most  Roman  chronologies    are.     (See    Fortia 
LJrban,  in  the  French  edition  of  Tacitus,  by  Dureau  de 
imalle.)     Pighius  also  published  a  good  edition  of  Vale- 
is  Maximus,  with  valuable  notes,  Antwerp,  1585. 
PIGMENTUM  NIGRUM.    [Eyk.] 
PIGNERO^L,  or  PINERO^LO,  a  province  of  the  Sar- 
aian  states,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Turin, 
1  the  south  by  that  of  Saluzzo,  on  the  north  by  the  pro- 
ace  of  Susa,  and  on  the  west  by  Mount  Gendvre,  which 
ride^  it  from  France.    It  is  a  mountainous  region,  being 
vere  ^  by  offsets  of  the  Alps,  which  form  several  valleys, 
rou^h  which  flow  the  Chisone  and  other  affluents  of  the 
}.       A  road  which  crosses  Mount  Gendvre  leads  from 
rian^oo  in  France  to  the  town  of  Pignerol.    A  part  of  this 
'ovitsce  is  occupied  by  the  district  of  the  Valdenses,  con- 
stin^  of  three  or  four  elevated  valleys  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
iene^^re.    [Valornsxs.]    The  population  of  the  province 
t  ?kg;nerol  is  estimated  at  111,600  inhabitants,  distributed 
imong tiny-nine  communes.  (Serristori's  StatuticaiTItalia, 
1^35.)  The  principal  towns  are  the  following :  1,  Pignerol, 
>ace  considered  a  strong  place,  and  still  a  garrison  town,  is 
i  bif  hops  see ;  it  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  hand- 
ome  cathedral,  a  large  hospital,  several  manufactories  of 
ilk.  woollens,  and  leather,  and  about  11,500  inhabitants. 
.  Villafrenca  di  Piemonte,  situated  in  a  fertile  country 
ear  the  confluence  of  the  Chisone  with  the  Po,  contains 
600  inhabitants.    3,  Oivour,  with  6400  inhabitants.     4, 
enestrelle,  in  the  valley  of  Pratgelat,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
Upi,  is  a  small  town  with  about  800  inhabitants:   it  is 
Illy  remarkable  for  its  fortress  situated  on  a  bleak  moun- 
un.  which  was  one  of  Napoleon's  state  prisons,  and  of 
rh)ch  a  full  account  is  given  oy  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  *  Me- 
aone  Storiche,*  2  vols.,  1830.    The  cardinal  was  confined 
n  the  fort,  together  with  numerous  other  state  prisoners  of 
arioua  conditions,  from  August,  1809,  to  January,  1813,  for 
i»  fidelity  to  Pope  Pius  VII.    6,  Cumiana  has  5000  in- 
labitants. 

Tlie  province  of  Pignerol  produces  good  wine,  silk,  and 
•ome  com ;  it  also  abounds  in  cattle.  Chestnuts  are  plen- 
iful  in  the  mountains.  The  chamois,  the  wolf,  and  bear 
ve  found  in  the  high  Alps.     (Neigebaor;  CaUndario 

P16NOTTI,  LORENZO,  bom  in  1739,  at  Figline  in 

the  Val  d'Amo,  studied  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  he  took 

ius  decree  of  doctor  of  medicine.     After  practising  fbr 

R>me  time  at  Florence,  he  was  made  professor  of  natural 

philosophy  at  Pisa,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 

life,  and  died  in  1812.    His  principal  work  is  the  history  of 

fo&cany:  *Stona  della  Toscana  sine  al  Principato,  con 

^v«rsi  Sapgt  sulle  Seienze,  Lettere,  ed  Arti,*  9  vols.  8vo., 

^hich  was  published  after  his  death.   He  begins  his  history 

*tth  the  antient  Etruscans,  and  continues  it  through  the 

Wg  period  of  Roman  dominion.    He  describes  the  vicissi- 

Me»  of  the  Tuscan  cities  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 

Empire,  the  glorious  period  of  the  independence  of  Florence, 

Piu,  and  Siena,  and  concludes  his  work  with  the  fall  of 

^he  Floientine  republic  and  the  assumption  of  supreme 

pQVQf  hy  the  second  house  of  MedicL    Oalluzzi  has  written 

^^e  latter  part  of  the  history  of  Tuscany :  'Istoria  del  Gran 

^ocato  di  Toscana  sotto  il  govemo  della  Casa  Medici,'  5  vols. 

\  Florence,  1787.     Pignotti  came  late  for  his  historical 

itthi^nt,  after  numerous  and  able  writers  who  had  treated 
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the  same  matter  either  wholly  or  in  part;  and  the  historioal 
portion  of  his  work  may  be  considered  rather  a  compilation 
than  an  original  composition,  yet  he  contributed  to  ii  some* 
thing  new  by  means  of  his  own  researches  into  the  archives 
and  libraries.  But  the  essays  which  he  has  added  in  dis* 
tinct  chapters  appended  to  the  political  narrative,  on  the 
Italian  language,  on  the  art  of  war  in  the  middle  ages,  on 
the  revival  of  sciences,  letters,  and  the  arts,  and  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Tuscans,  are  all  entirely  his  own.  His 
sentiments  are  liberal  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word ;  he 
is  no  party  man ;  he  always  avoided  controversial  politics* 
and  maintained  his  own  independence  of  opinion.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  poet  and  improvisatore  Gianni  one  day 
observed  to  Pignotti  with  a  sneer,  that  the  university  of  Pisa 
reckoned  several  asinine  doctors  among  its  members.  'That 
may  be,'  retorted  Pignotti,  '  we  have  heard  of  Califfula 
making  his  horse  a  senator.*  The  repartee  consists  in  Uiis : 
Napoleon  had  just  made  Gianni  a  senator  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  used  to  nickname 
him  Caligula,  on  account  of  some  fancied  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  the  medals  of  that  emperor. 

Pignotti  wrote  also  a  series  of  fables  or  apologues  in 
Italian  verse,  which  have  been  often  reprinted.  Pignotti  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  Italian  fabulists.  He 
also  wrote  some  odes  and  other  poetical  compositions: 
*Poesie  di  Lorenzo  Pignotti,'  Florence,  1820. 

Pignotti  was  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  where 
a  monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory. 

{Elogio  di  Lorenxo  Pignoiti,  by  Antonio  Benci,  in  the 
Florence  i4fi/o/b^ta,  1821.) 

PIKE,  the  English  name  for  a  fish  belonging  to  the  order 
Malacopterygii.  section  Abdominales,  family  EsocidsB,  and 
genus  Esox.  The  pike  tribe  were  regarded  by  Linnssus  aa 
forming  a  genus,  but  in  modern  works  on  ichthyology  they 
constitute  a  family.  They  have  no  adipose  fin,  as  in. i he  $al« 
monidsB,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  upper  jaw  being 
formed  chiefly  by  the  intermaxillary  bones :  the  maxillary 
are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  concealed  by  the  lips ;  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  almost  always  opposite  each  other,  and 
their  intestine  is  short  and  without  caeca.  To  this  fomily 
belong  the  genera  Esox  (or  pikes  proper),  GalaxiaSf  Alepo* 
cephcuui.  Microstoma^  Stomias,  ChatUiodus,  ScUanx,  Behne, 
Scombereiox,  Hemiramphus,  Exocetus,  and  Mormyrus, 

In  the  genus  Esox  the  snout  is  broad  and  depressed; 
the  intermaxillaries  form  about  two-thirdsof  the  upper  jaw, 
and  are  furnished  with  small  pointed  teeth,  as  well  as  the 
lower  jaw,  the  vomer,  palatines,  tongue,  pharyngeans,  and 
branchial  arches ;  there  is  ono  dorsal  fin,  and  tliat  is  placed 
opposite  the  anal  fin.  The  Esox  Lucius^  or  common  pike, 
is  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
Cuvier  moreover  states  that  it  also  occurs  in  North  America, 
where  however  two  other  species  are  met  wiib.  Mr. 
Jenyns  states  that  the  common  pike  is  probably  indigenous, 
though  usually  supposed  to  have  been  aitroduced  into  Eng- 
land  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  spawns  in  March 
and  April,  and  occasionally  attains  a  weight  of  thirty,  forty, 
or  even  sixty  pounds.  The  pike  is  one  of  the  most  voi'acious 
of  fishes,  ana,  it  is  said,  will  even  eat  those  of  its  uMn 
species. 

The  genus  Galaxias,  founded  by  Cuvier  on  the  Esox 
aUpidotus  of  Forster,  and  Esox  tnUtaceuSt  Cuvier,  difl'ers 
chiefly  from  Esox  in  having  nearly  the  whole  edge  of  the 
upper  jaw  formed  of  the  intermaxillaries ;  the  body  is  appa- 
rently destitute  of  scales,  the  mouth  slightly  clefi ;  moderate 
and  pointed  teeth  pje  observable  in  both  of  the  jaws  and 
also  in  the  palatines,  and  there  are  a  few  strong  hooked 
teeth  on  the  tongue. 

The  genus  AlepocepheUus,  founded  upon  a  fish  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  differs  from  the  last  genera  in  having 
the  body  covered  with  broad  scales ;  the  mouth  is  small, 
and  the  teeth  minute  and  crowded ;  the  eyes  large,  and  the 
branchial  rays  eight  in  number. 

Alepocephalus  rostraius  of  Risso  is  caught  at  great  depths 
in  the  sea  before  mentioned. 

Microstoma  is  also  founded  upon  one  species,  and  that  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  Serpe  microstoma 
of  Risso ;  has  a  very  short  snout ;  the  lower  jaw  projects  be- 
yond the  upper  one,  and  is  furnished,  as  well  as  the  small 
intermaxillaries,  with  very  minute  teeth ;  it  has  three  large 
and  fiat  branchiostegous  rays;  the  eye  is  large,  and  the 
lateral  line  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  strong  scales ;  there 
is  but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  that  is  placed  a  little  behind  the 
ventrals. 
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Th0  ge\\VL%  8tcmia»  contains  two  speoieft,  both  of  whioh 
are  foand  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  remarkable  ibr 
their  black  colour  with  seriea  of  silvery  spots;  they  have 
the  muzzle  very  short,  the  mouth  very  deeply  cleft,  the 
opereula  reduced  to  little  membranous  larome,  and  the 
maxillaries  fixed  to  the  eheek;  the  maxillaries*  intermaxil- 
laries,  palatine  bones,  and  tongue  are  all  furnished  with 
long  and  curved  teeth ;  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the  ven- 
tnu  are  placed  fkr  back. 

CAauiiodui  differs  oliiefly  from  Siomitu  in  having  two 
teeth  in  eacn  jaw,  each  pair  crossing  with  the  opposite  when 
the  mouth  is  shut;  the  dorsal  fin  (whioh  has  tne  first  ray 
elongated  into  a  filament)  is  placed  opposite  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  pectorals  and  ventrals. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known ;  it  is  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  This 
species,  which  is  the  Chauliodua  Sioani  of  Schneider,  is 
found  at  Gibraltar. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Salanx  (Cuv.)  are  distinguished 
by  their  depressed  head,  the  opereula  folding  beneath ;  four 
branchiostegous  rays;  the  jaws  short  and  pointed,  and 
furnished  with  hooked  teeth;  the  lower  jaw  somewhat 
elongated  at  the  symphysis,  and  bearing  a  small  appendage 
which  is  fhmished  with  teeth — no  teeth  either  on  the  palate 
or  tongue. 

Behne. — ^This  genus  is  established  by  Cuvier  upon  the 
Ev)x  Behne  (Garfish)  of  linnasus,  and  some  other  species 
difiering  from  the  true  pikes  in  having  the  jaws  much 
elongated  and  slender;  the  entire  margin  of  the  upper  iaw 
is  formed  of  the  intermaxillaries ;  both  jaws  are  furnished 
with  small  teeth,  but  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  mouth ;  those  of  the  pharynx  are  like  paving-stones ; 
the  body  is  much  elongated,  and  furnished  with  scales,  which 
however  are  indistinct  except  on  the  lateral  line.  [Gar- 
pish.] 

Scomberesox, — In  this  genus  (which  is  instituted  by  Lac6- 
bSde),  as  in  Behne,  the  body  is  elongated  and  the  snout  very 
bng  and  attenuated,  but  the  species  may  be  distinguished 
6y  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  being  divided,  and  forming  as  it 
Were  a  series  of  small  fins  situated  on  the  upper  and  under 
side  of  the  body  near  the  tail.  The  Saury  Pike,  or  Skipper 
(Scomberesox  Saurus,  of  Flemming),  belongs  to  this  genus. 

The  species  of  the  next  genus  iHemiramphue  of  Cuvier) 
have  the  body  elongated  and  slender,  the  lower  jaw  slender 
and  much  elongated,  as  in  Behne,  but  the  upper  jaw  is 
remarkably  short ;  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  so  far  as 
they  are  opposeable,  are  furnished  with  small  teeth.  One 
species  of  this  curious  genus  has  been  found  on  the  British 
coasts,  and  is  described  bv  Mr.  Yarrell  in  the  '  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,'  for  October,  1837 ;  a  figure  and  description 
is  also  given  by  the  same  author  in  the  '  Supplement  to  the 
History  of  British  Fishes.* 

Genus  Exocetwt,  Linn.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  at 
onc*«  distinguished  from  other  ahaominalee  by  the  enormous 
developement  of  their  pectoral  fins,  which  are  formed  like 
wings,  and  enable  these  fishes  to  support  themselves  for  a 
short  time  in  the  air,  a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  name  of  flying- fishes.  Their  head  and  body  are  covered 
with  tolerably  large  scales,  and  a  longitudinal  ridge,  formed 
by  carinated  scales,  is  observable  on  each  side  of  the  belly ; 
the  head  is  flat  above,  and  the  muzzle  is  very  short  and 
obtuse.    [Flyino-fish.] 

Mormyrue,  Linn. — The  fishes  of  this  genus  have  the 
body  oblong,  compressed,  and  covered  with  s^es ;  the  head  is 
covert  by  a  thick  skin  which  envelopes  the  opereula  and 
branchial  rays,  leaving  no  opening  in  the  latter  but  a  mere 
vertical  fissure;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  small;  slender 
teeth  emarginated  at  the  end,  are  observable  on  the  inter- 
maxillaries and  lower  jaw. 

These  fishes  inhabit  frelh  water,  and  several  species  are 
found  in  the  Nile  and  some  other  rivors  of  Africa. 

PILASTER.    [Column.] 

PILATE,  PONTIUS,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  nart  which 
he  occupies  in  the  New  Testament  history.  Nothing  is 
recordea  of  his  extraction.  Some  of  the  early  Christian 
Writers  have  dwelt  upon  the  etymology  of  his  names,  and 
have  supposed  them  descriptive  of  his  charaoter,  but,  as 
Bishop  Pearson  says, '  in  vam.'  They  appear  to  be  simply 
the  nomen  and  cognomen  of  the  Romans,  as  Pontius  Aquila, 
Pontius  Herennius,  and  Julius  Csssar.  Pilate  wos  a  man 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Judtsa  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  26.  By  the  variety  of  terms  used 
to  designate  Pilate  in  this  office,  it  seems  difficult  to  under- 


stand preoisely  the  nature  of  his  'gorvnonbifk  Tkeit-j 
calls  htm  procurator ;  Philo  Judnus  and  the  Ormk  (kibm 
IwiVpoiroc.  In  the  Greek  Testament  he  is  called  i^i^w,  ^ 
in  Josephus  both  lirir^iroc  and  iiytfuinf.  In  tbo  Yui(Vi 
he  is  named  praeses,  which  Wiclit  translating  from  u 
version,  renders  '  the  justice.'  Tyndale  translates  theGre^t 
ifytfMv,  the  debiie.  In  King  Jameses  translatioa  be  is  did 
governor,  and  so  also  in  the  Rhemish  tranftlation.  U 
Campbell  calls  him  procurator,  and  probably  this  is  tje  k 
woi-d  to  point  out  the  office  of  Pilate,  though  it  itevtdf  * 
that  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  he  had  ovf.i^ 
Jews,  exceeded  that  which  procurators  usually  posias^ 
The  charaoter  of  Pontius  Pilate  IssufiicieHllyikub'i 
in  the  New  Testament  Philo  Judnus  and  Joiephus  it fr 
sent  him  in  a  similar  light,  as  a  self-willed,  avarioiiMii,  lu 
hard-hearted  man.  Josephus  states  moreovw  tint  m 
Samaritans,  having  been  treated  by  Pilate  wiih  gm:  k^ 
barity,  made  a  complaint  to  Vitellius,  governor  ^  5m4, 
who  ordered  him  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account (^hiin» 
duct  to  the  emperor.  This  was  after  he  had  bee&fiFiiin- 
tor  of  J  udiea  ten  years.  Before  he  arrived  at  RooM.Tfitri 
was  dead;  but  Eusebius  and  others  relate  that  Pibuu 
banished  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  that,  unable  toeodbrt.i 
disgrace,  he  killed  himself  witih  bis  own  hani  aWt  u 
year  38. 

(Philo  JudsBus,  De  LegaL  ad  Caiutn;  Josephos,  i'^- 
and  De  Belh  Jud. ;  Eusebius,  HUU  b;  i^  c  7,  viut 
note  of  ^Valesius ;  Pearson.  On  the  Creed) 
PILATRE  DE  ROZIER.    [Bauoon] 
PILCHARD.    [Clupbida.] 
PILCHARD  FISHERY.    [FxshjsribsJ 
PILCOMAYO.    [Plata.  La.  River] 
PILE'OLUS.    [Trochoidba.] 
PILEO'PSIS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  genus  of  ate 
{Capulus  of  De  Montfort,  which  name  has  the  pn? 
whose  place  in  the  system  was  long  doubtful. 

The  form  was  arranged  by  Linnnus  under  hisgenoi^ 
iella^  with  the  name  of  Patella  Ungarica, 

Lamarck  divided  his  genus  Pileopsis  into  two  t^ 
the  first  consisting  of  those  species  whose  shell  wts*i(^ 
any  known  support  (Pileof^s,  Lam.,  Capulu9,  )i^^/ 
the  second  consisting  of  those  species  whose  ibell  i^* 
known  support  {Hippanyx,  Defrance). 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  when  treating  of  Hippwyz^^ 
No.  i.),  differs  from  Defranoe,  who  first  proved  i^^ 
shell   consisted  of  two  parts,  but  still  considered  i^  ^.^ 
univalve  which  had  the  property  of  makinff  a  *^W^ '' 
the  purpose  of  raising  itself  above  the  shells  or  i^^^ 
which  it  is  attached.    Mr.  Sowerby  states  {he.  M  ^ '' 
sees  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Hipponyx  differe^^^  '^ 
other  bivalves ;  on  the  contrary,  the  numerous  obMr>i<^ 
which  he  had  made  appeared  to  him  only  to  strengtli«ij|:| 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  relation  between  this  genus  afi^;^ 
genera  Orbiculot  Crania,  ^nd,  Terebratuh;  ^^^^[f^ 
that  he  suspeots  that  the  animal  has,  in  oommoo  witit  lo^ 
genera,  two  ftinged  arms  or  tentacula.    The  same  >u^ 
in  his  description  of  Capulue  {Pileopne,  ^^^^^*^J^ 
No.  xxxviii.),  observes  that  this  genus  may  be  reg»™^ 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  importanee  of  a  correct  m"*' 
ledge  of  the  animal  which  forms  it,  as  well  as  of  the  ci>ar» 
tors  of  the  shell  iUelil    He  states  that  be  had  long  «» |^ 
tained  the  opinion  that  the  animal  must  be  a  S*^^'?^  J 
consequently  very  different  from  that  of  I>«^f*"*^^^,    i 
»ya?,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  truly  bivalve  •jj**'  ^j^ 
may  here  be  observed,  continues  Mr.  Sowerby,  *  than  _^ 
bivalve  mollusca  the  mantle  envelopes  il>e  aniwal  an"  ".^ 
the  inside  of  the  shell,  depositing  tesUoeous  raatt«f  o"^^ 
whole  internal  surface ;  the  Hipponyx  is  therefore  »    ^ 
bivalve,  for  iU  animal  must  be  wholly  envelopea  o  ,j 
mantle,  or  tesUceous  matter  could  not  be  depositeo  ^^ 
sides;  but  in  the  present  genus,  which  lias  been  very   ^ 
neously  united  to  Hipponyx  by  Defrance  and  ^^^!^^^^ 
account,  no  doubt,  of  their  general  resemblance  i»    ^^ 
there  is  a  distinct  head,  with  tentacula  and  ?>^.^  ^^^ 
branchisE)  are  arranged  in  a  single  row  behind  tao  ^^^^  ^^ 
there  is  moreover  a  small  nearly  circular  ^^^,;^]^.tooe^ 
is  usually  found  adhering  to  oysteia  and  other  '''*'7^^|]c« 
&o. ;  all  which  cireumatances  prove  that  it  ^^'^^  i^^d  t^ 
a  second  valve,  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  •veu  rej      .^ 
Hipponyx.    The  shell  iUelf  also  diffeis  from  i^  J^,\ 
valve  of  Hipponyx.  for  in  Capulue  it  is  <>W*qtt«^)  J^. 
and  curved  backwards,  uncinate,  and  somei'bat  »V  .^  ^ 
Hipponyx  however,  though  it  is  obliqsiely  eooi^^* 
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irved,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  spiral*    We  are  fully  aware 
;   in  fUU-grown  specimens  of  some  of  the  Capuli  the 
k  is  not  recurved ;  but  we  observe  that  in  the  young 
its  of  the  same  species  it  is  distinctly  so.    It  is  some- 
it  singular  that,  although  the  C<mult  are  gasteropods, 
f  do  not  appear  to  remove  from  the  spot  to  which  they 
e  at  first  attached,  but,  like  several  of  the  PaielUe,  they 
n   to  form,  probably  by  a  chemical  action.*  a  more  or 
.  deep  cavity  in  the  surface  to  which  they  adhere ;  this 
.'u instance  ^one  should,  as  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
^uish  the  Capuli  from  the  Hippanyces,  for  it  is  evident 
t  an  animal  with  a  mantle  capable  of  depositing  testa- 
us  matter  cannot  at  the  same  time  erode  the  spot  to 
ich  it  is  affixing  such  calcareous  deponC.    But  there  is  a 
cumstance  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  impression  made  by 
i  foot  of  the  CapuhiS,  which,  it  appears,  is  difficult  to  un- 
r  stand;  f»r  the  margin  of  this  impression  is  sometimes  more 
le»s  raised  in  a  somewhat  horse-shoe  form,  apparently 
-responding  to  the  muscular  impressions  in  the  lower 
Ive  of  Himonyx.    We  think  this  peculiar  form  may  be 
used  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  nearly  cir- 
larfootin  raising  and  depressing  the  sheU,  in  order  to 
rmit  the  entry  and  egress  of  the  sea-water.*    There  is 
ich  in  this  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and  we  should  re- 
iinber  that  the  author  was  not  aware  of  the  discoveries 
the  French  voyagers,  which  have  led  to  such  a  different 
acLusion,  and,  in  short,  to  a  confirmation  of  the  original 
ews  of  liefranoe  and  Lamarck  as  to  the  relative  place  of 
ileopni  and  Hippanyx  in  the  sjrstem, 
M.  DeshayeSyin  the  last  edition  of  the  Anitnaux  »ant 
gri^brUt  remarks,  that  in  treating  of  the  Pteropoda,  he 
id  pointed  out  the  eiTor  of  Lamarok  in  oonsidering  them 
\  intermediate  between  the  Aeephcdou9  Molluika  and  the 
foUtMki  properly  90  called,    M.  Deshayes  thinks,  in  ac- 
irdaooe  with  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Blainville,  that  if  there 
&ista  s  passage  between  these  two  classes  of  Mollutea,  it  is 
d  be  looked  for  in  the  genera  Pileapiit  and  Hipponyx, 
ihe  greater  proportion  of  students  in  conchology,  he  ob- 
^rves,  sbo  for  the  first  time  compare  the  genera  Crania 
[Braceiofooa,  vol.  v^  p.  314]  and  Hipponyx,  find  a  great 
relan'onsbip  between  them,  and  have  a  tendency  to  approxi- 
mite  (hem  in  arrangement.    But  the  relations  which  exist 
>etweeo  the  shells  not  being  continued  in  the  animals 
vhich  inhabit  them,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  aban- 
lon  this  supposed  approximation*  on  the  ground  that  one  of 
be  genera  {Crania)  belongs  inoontestably  to  the  Brachio- 
yoda^  whilst  the  Hipponyces  are  true  acephalous  mollusks. 
A'hen  the  organisation  of  the  Hipponycet  is  compared  with 
hat  of  the  Acephalot  the  observer  finds  with  surprise  that 
he  strongest  relations  exist  in  reality  between  these  two 
:la^ses  of  animals. 

The  short  description,  continues  M.  Deshayes,  given  by 
Ouvier,  in  the  Annales  du  Mwium,  of  PiUopeis,  is  the  only 
)ne  known  at  present ;  and  this  description  teaches  us  that 
the  animal,  attached  to  its  shell  by  a  muscle  in  the  shape  of 
1  horse-shoe,  is  provided  with  a  foot  comparable  with  that 
of  the  Rilellis ;  that  it  has  a  rather  large  cervical  cavity 
containing  a  pectinated  branchia  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Crepidula;  and  finally,  tbkt  it  has  a  proboscidiform 
head,  with  two  tentacles  with  eyes  at  their  base.    Observar 
iiou  has  long  demonstrated  that  the  true  A'/eopnci^f,  though 
thev  live  afier  the  manner  of  the  Fattellcg^  are  still  more 
iied'entary  than  the  latter;  for  there  may  be  seen,  in  certain 
individuals  of  the  Pileopsis  Ungarica,  irregularities  proceed- 
ing from  the  body  on  which  it  has  lived  when  young  conti- 
i^uing  exactly  the  same  to  adult  age— irregularities  whose 
traces  may  be  observed  on  the  lines  of  growth,  and  which 
prove,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  that  during  its  whole 
life  the  animal  has  never  changed  its  place.    This  mode  of 
etiitence  approaches  closely  to  that  of  Hipponyx,    The 
tatter  genus,  established  by  Defiance,  was  considered  by 
Umarek  to  be  merely  a  section  of  the  PihopHdtt,    Other 
to>ilogi«ts,  M.  de  Blainville  among  them,  resting  on  new 
filets,  adopted  the  genus  of  Defrance,  and  placed  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pikopni,    M.  Deshayes  however  thinks 
tW  it  will  nevertheless  be  possible,  after  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  two  genera,  to  return  to  the  opinion  of  Lamarok, 
^nd  thus  supports  it. 

The  HipponycM  have  t  shell  resembling  that  of  the  Pi- 
^f^iidet,  but  their  delicate  foot  assumes  the  properties  of 
%  manile.  and  becomes  a  secreting  organ,  produoing;a 

«  Qwgrt  tmen  i  ssd  bMt  (n  rntad  Um  tK«My  ^  euitmitf  of  #ater  produced 
^lawKtieaolcOiS,    L^iTHoriusxos,  P^vi'Ai'f  *^^   Scv  alio  post,  p.  199] 


more  or  less  thick  calcareous  support,  on  which  the  animal 
is  attached  bv  the  same  horse-shoe-shaped  muscle  which  is 
inserted  in  the  shell.  The  animal  of  Hipponyx  then  re- 
mains necessarily  attached,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ov^ters 
and  Crania^  to  submarine  bodies.  This  manner  of  life  in 
a  cephalous  mollusk,  and  the  property  which  it  possesses  of 
secreting  a  support,  gives  it  a  resembUnce  to  a  bivalve  shell 
without  a  hinge.  This  support,  which  is  very  thick  in 
some  species,  diminishes  insensibly  in  others,  and  some- 
times  becomes  very  delicate.  M.  Deshayes  states  his  know- 
ledge of  certain  species  which,  instead  of  secreting  a  sup- 
port, attach  themselves  to  other  shells,  and  thereon  hollow 
out  to  some  depth  the  place  on  which  they  live.  This  im* 
pression  offers  exactlv  tne  same  fbrm  and  the  same  accidents 
as  the  more  or  less  thick  support  above  noticed.  Between 
these  species  and  those  which  live  sedentary,  without  leaving 
any  trace  on  the  body  which  has  served  them  for  a  resting 
place,  there  exists  but  very  little  difference ;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  there  is  no  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
organisation  of  the  animals.  Thus,  in  his  opinion,  the  pas- 
sage between  Pileopsis  and  Hipponyx  is  established,  and 
the  opinion  of  Lamarck  justified. 

M.  Deshayes  goes  on  to  state  that  the  discovery  of  living 
Hippcnvces  having  a  support*  is  due  to  MM.  Quoy  and 
Oaimard,  and  that  M.  de  Blainville,  to  whom  these  scien- 
tific voyagers,  on  their  return  firom  their  first  expedition, 
had  sent  some  small  individuals  preserved  in  spirit,  gives 
some  interesting  details  relating  to  the  organisation  of  those 
animals.  Afterwards  M.  Quoy,  during  his  second  voyage, 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  larser  species,  and  he 
found  that  the  Patella  Australte  of  Lamarck  was  a  true 
Hippofwx  attached  upon  a  very  delicate  calcareous  sup- 
port In  the  highly  interesting  work  published  by  M.  Quoy 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  that  zoologist  has  given 
very  complete  details  concerning  the  animals  of  this  genus, 
which  prove  most  evidently  the  great  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  Hipponycee  and  the  Pileopeidee,  The  animal 
is  comprised  between  two  fieshv  disks,  one  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mantle  and  the  other  by  the  foot,  and  when 
it  is  entirely  detached,  it  resembles  an  acephalous  animal 
enveloped  in  the  two  lobes  of  its  mantle.  But  Hivponyx 
differs  from  the  Acephala  in  many  points:  its  nead  is 
slightly  prolonged  into  a  proboscis,  and  the  mouth  is  armed 
with  a  short  tongue,  roughened  as  in  the  Patella.  The 
QBsophagus  is  surrounded  by  a  nervous  collar,  bearing  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mollusks  properly  so  called  than 
to  that  of  the  Acephalans.  These  animals  are  completely 
hermaphrodites,  which  inoontestably  approximates  them  to 
the  Lamellibranchiata  ;t  but  the  branchial  organ  is  very 
different,  for  it  is  pectinated  and  formed  of  straight  and 
rigid  lamelln  contained  in  a  cervical  cavity  and  directed 
from  left  to  right.  The  Hipponycee  have,  as  well  as  the 
Pileopsidest  in  front  of  the  foot,  vesicles  which  are  more  or 
less  numerous,  in  which  the  ova  are  deposited,  protected  by 
the  shell  of  the  mother,  and  undergoing  for  a  period,  the 
duration  of  which  is  not  known,  a  sort  of  incubation.  As 
the  ova  increase  in  size,  the  vesicles  diminish  in  number, 
but  are  augmented  in  volume.  Such  are  the  results  of  the 
observationa  made  by  M.  Quoy. 

M.  Deshayes  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
so-called  PatelUe—PaUelke  Galathea  and  tricoitata,  for 
example,  should  be  placed  among  the  Pileop$idis ;  and 
that  PaUUa  Auitraiie  should  be  arranged  with  the  Hippo- 
nycee, 

Mr.  Garner  seems  to  be  also  of  opinion  that  Lamsrck 
has  assigned  its  true  place  to  Hipponyx.  *  The  Patella,' 
says  the  former,  in  his  valuable  paper  On  the  Anatomy  qf 
the  LameltibranMate  Conchifera  {ZooU  TVonx.,  vol  11), 
'  when  sticking  to  a  rock  often  forms  a  hole  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  this  by  the  action  of  its  ciliated  branchia ;  the  hole 
cannot  be  made  by  the  shell,  as  it  fiu  exactly  in  it,  and  is 
of  such  a  figure  that  no  rotation  can  take  place.  The  Hip- 
ponyx,  another  Gasteropod,  forms  cavities  in  the  POella 
and  other  shells  to  which  it  adheres.' 

Mr.  Swainson  {Malacology,  1840)  places  both  Pileopsie 
and  Hipponyx  under  his  Uibe  ScuttHanchta,  or  Limpets. 

•  Bat  note.    Th«  nupidoa.  of  IMnam  Ui«t  Bifp^a  hid  •  ^valat  miH 

port  w«»  cODflnaed  not  ooty  by  Wi  flfdtaf ,*>>•  J?'.^  ^LT**  *2!!1**!?  **  'if  V'h 
!idS  of  a  CtHhimm  (C.  &rS«cJfrffl),  but  riw  Inr  the  di.cov.ry  of  m  Mtaelied 
y%\y  of  Hipponyt  Mffnita.  Mr.  O.  B.  BowCTby  ttelM  that  "bout  th«  mm 
tte«  Y»  wa.  ahSU  pnwudad  of  tbt  •»»•/■•»  »»y  •■  mo^M^^  of  tbo  appM 
Tal'a  MdrcompariJon  which  be  inilltuted  betwaau  U  aad^me  ipwamcua  q| 
Sifa.te"dXafawhlchth.d  Jnjt  "f"  "J"«»to,J""*;^  ih^  ,rf.Ktl.- 
f  It  la  now  iatiafaetoffUf  aadaoat  that  ma^  If  B9l  all  of  Umm,  wUk  «• 
azcaptioo  of  Cyc/w,  are  diwctowi 
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Ho  aiikei  the'genui  Hipponyx  lueeood  the  genui  Emargi- 
taila,  uid  gives  Hipponyx  and  Pileoptii  bi  subgenera  ol 
tba  former. 

Hipponyx.     (Defrance.) 

Generic  Characier. — AniTnal  oval  or  suhcircular,  coniwl 

or  depreued ;  head  globular,  carried  at  (ho  extremity  of  a 

•ort  of  neck,  on  each  eirle  of  vhich  is  a  tentacle  convex 

iu  base,  aod  lermmuled  by  a  small  conical  point;  ej/ei 

Iilaced  on  the  tentacular  convexity;  trKruM  with  two  small 
abial  (enlHcleii;  foot  very  delicate,  Ibickened  loivards  ita 
borders,  which  iewen  and  enlarge  like  thoia  of  the  mantle, 
ta  which  it  bears  a  complete  resemblance;  branehia  situ- 
ated above  the  origin  of  the  back  ;  anut  at  the  right  side 
of  tho  cervical  cavity ;  oviducl  terminated  in  a  large  tuber- 
cle at  the  root  of  the  right  tentacle. 

B/uU  conoid  or  depressed,  the  apex  not  spira] ;  aperluri 
with  irregular  edites;  cavity  deep,  with  a  mmcular  impree- 
■ion  in  the  form  of  a  liorse-shoe;  a  rounded  lamellar  sup- 
porl,  or  an  impreitsion  on  the  body  serving  ae  the  resting 
place  of  tlie  animal,  presenting  also  a  muscular  impression 
of  a  horse-shoe  shape.    (Rang) 

The  number  of  living  species  given  by  M.  Desbayes 
his  tables  is  six ;  in  the  lut  edition  of  Lamarck  the  nut 
bet  is  three.  These  are  Hipponyeea  acuta,  /oliar.ea,  and 
tuturalit  ot  M.  Quoy ;  the  &rsC  from  the  seas  of  New  Hol- 
land and  the  two  last  from  ibe  island  of  Guam  in  the  aicbi- 
pelago  of  the  Marianne  islands.  To  these,  according  to  hit 
own  showing,  Ritelia  Auttraliit  should  be  added ;  and  also 
the  Hilelia  milrata  ot  Liannus. 

Habitt,  ^. — The  genus  is  marine,  and  has  been  found 
■tiacbed  to  atoaes  and  shulb  at  depths  varying  from  the 
■urface  to  sixteen  fathoms. 

Example,  Hipponyx  acuta. 

Detcription, — Shell  solid,  ovale,  thickly  striated  longi 
dinally,  the  margin   crenulaled,   viulacescent  ^   the   vertex 
long, acute,  and  straight;  white  internally. 

Zoca/i/y. -The  seas  of  New  Holland. 


Pileopais.  (Lnm.  Capulu<i,  Hontf.) 
Generic  Character. — Animal  ronicel,  slightly  spiral  at 
the  summit,  furnished  with  a  distinct  Aeoif  which  base  pro- 
boscis terminating  the  moufA,-  in  frontof  the  anterior  border 
oliho/oot  a  a  double  membrane  forming  numerous  folds; 
the  tentacle*  are  neatly  cylindrical,  stout,  obtuse,  and  carry 
the^yMonimall  couvexilies  a  little  above  their  external 
base;  foot  large,  but  verf  anterior  und  delicate  ;  mantle 
■imple  and  without  ornament ;  branchial  cavity  open  ante- 
riorly ;  branehiw  composed  of  manv  narrow  and  iongitudi- 
Dal  laminae,  which  adhere  by  a  single  transversal  line  to  the 
plafond;  orifice  of  the  enut  towards  the  right  side  of  that 
cavity. 

SA«//irregu1ar,conicaI,wilhthe  apex  more  or  leas  inclined 
or  spiral,  directed  backwards;  aperture  rounded,  with  sim- 

file,  irreKular,  and  continuous  borders;  cavity  deep,  offer- 
ng  a  muscular  irapression  in  form  of  a  boiae-sho^  open 
anteriorly.    (Rang.) 

Habile,  i¥<:.— This  genus,  like  Hipponyx,  is  entirely  ma- 
rine, and  has  been  taken  adhering  to  shells  and  stones  at 
depths  ranging  from  the  surCice  to  twenty  fathoms.  Tlie 
Pacific,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
are  the  localities  principally  known. 

The  number  of  living  species  recorded  by  M.  Deehayes 
in  his  tables  is  seven,  and  of  these  one,  PiUopti*  Ungarica, 
is  Doled  as  resent  and  fessit  (tertiai^) :  the  number  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  is  six,  to  which,  as  we  have 
■Mn,  MeUa  Galalhta  and  Irieottata  are  to  be  added. 


Example,  Pileoptit  Ungarica. 

Detenption,—She\l  coaico-aci]miDate,ilriat«d;  tk^f 
tex  uncinate  and  revolute;  aperture  talhcr  nlet  in: 
versely;  rosy  within.  The  epidermis  is  SQni*wh«l,jT 
thick,  and  velvety. 

Lorality. — The  Mediterranean  and  the  ihoia  t! ; 
Atlantic.  Abundant  on  our  own  coaali.  One  of  tint, 
figures  we  know  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sonrbr,  in  bu  a 


Fossil  HiPPorrrcBS  and  PiLsontDU- 
Hipponyx.    Lamarck  has  described  some  fotiil  i^ 
among  the  Patellm  under  the  name  of  P.  Canaenp-n 
P.  dilatata;  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerhy  (Genera)  MW  IT 
all  the  species  known  are  from  the  calcaire  gtouia:  i> 
see  below). 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  rerordBli;! 
Desbayes  in  his  tables  is  twelve,  and  a  'newipecb'ii^l 
as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  The  locsliliei  b' "i 
fossils  are  Sicily,  Italy  (Subap.),  Bordeaux  and  l^Tj 
raine  and  Turin.  Paris  is  given  as  the  tocalilf  lot  ti 
In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  six  is  the  numbei 
induding  Hipfxmyx  Cornucopia. 


Pileoptit.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerhy  states  that  he  i*  wi"'" 
quainted  with  many  recent  species,  but  that  several  are "" 
mon  among  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary  beds.    M.  Dm'«^'^ 

bis  tables,  gives  the  number  of  fossil  species  (\esii"!''- 

;,  P.  Ungarica  being  both  recent  and  fossil  ("fH'f' 
Baden) ;  the  other  localities  being  Sicily,  Itsly  (SuUp  ).'"■ 
English  Crag^  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  and  Touioine. 

Professor  Phillips  records  PiUoptit  f  tfilcbai.'  P.  n""''^' 
P.  ttrialut,  P.  nrriloidet.  P.  vetutlutf  and  P  '^  ^ 
from  the  mountain  limestone  formation  ''f'V°'^""['i' 
other  districts.    (lUuttrationt  qf  the  Geology  4 '  o^*^""  • 

Mr.  Murchison,  in  bis  catalogue  of  tho  shell*  of  tl»  n"'' 
•  nksfiU  b  fwwnll  J  owuidnad  n  bt  faoIalM. 
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Ludlow  rock,  records  the  only  imperfect  ipecimen  yet 
ined  from  the  Aymestry  limestone:  the  aperture  ap- 
%  less  expanded  than  in  the  Piieopm  vetttsta  of  the  car- 
ferous  limestone.  {Silttrian  System,) 
[LES,  ROGER  DE,  vfho  helonged  to  one  of  the  best 
lies  in  that  part  of  France  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
born  in  the  year  1635,  at  Clamecy,  in  the  province 
.e  Nivemois,  which  is  now  the  department  of  La 
're.       His  parents  neglected  nothing  to  give   him  a 

education,  but  as  he  evinced  a  most  decided  in- 
Ltion  for  the  art  of  painting,  he  was  allowed  to 
w  the  bent  of  his  genius.  Circumstances  however  pre- 
ed  him  from  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  art. 
ing  been  engaged  by  president  Amelot,  in  1662,  as 
r  to  his  children,  he  nccoropaniefi  young  Amelot  to 
r,  and  on  his  return  published  some  essays  on  painting, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Alphonse  Dufresnoy,  whose 
n  poem  on  painting  he  translated  into  French,  with 
anatory  notes.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  his  pupil, 
ing  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Venice,  De  Piles  was 
)\oyed  as  his  secretary  of  legation.    He  also  accompanied 

on  some  other  missions :  thus  he  went  to  Lisbon  in 
5,  and  to  Switzerland  in  1689,  and  had  the  honour  to 
the  bearer  to  Louis  XIV.  of  the  treaty  of  Neutrality, 
ch  his  ambaftsador  had  just  concluded  with  the  thirteen 
tuns.      The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  both  in 

arts  and  public  affairs,  induced  Louis  to  send  him 
be  Ha^ue,  under  the  pretext  of  following  his  profession 

I  painter,  but  in  fact  to  enter  into  secret  negotiations 

II  a  party  in  Holland  which  was  desirous  of  peace.  Being 
iovered,'he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
it;  and  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  his  'Lives  of 

Painters.'  When  he  returned  to  France,  a  pension 
i  granted  him.  Amelot  being  appointed  ambassador  to 
drid,  De  Piles  accompanied  him,  but,  his  health  being 
y  indifferent,  the  climate  of  Spain  did  not  agree  with 
n.  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  died 
the  5th  of  May,  1709. 

Thougb  his  diplomatic  occupations  prevented  him  from 
(Voting  himself  to  the  study  of  his  art,  he  had  acquired 
inriples  which  in  some  measure  compensated  for  want 
pnetice.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  chiaroscuro, 
d  (here  exist  several  of  his  portraits  which  are  much 
eemed,  especially  those  of  Boiieau  and  Madame  Dacier. 
s  printed  works  are  distinguished  by  a  clear  and  unaf- 
ted  style  and  refined  taste ;  but  his  predilection  for  the 
*mish'school  has  sometimes  rendered  him  partial  in  his 
igments.  His  admiration  of  Rubens,  in  particular,  was 
h,  that  he  is  said  to  have  preferred  him  to  Raphael, 
•ides  hw  'Lives  of  the  Painters,'  which  have  been  trans- 
?d  into  English,  he  wrote  several  other  works  on  painting. 
5ollection  of  the  whole  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1767, 
5  vols.  12mo.  He  likewise  composed  *  Abreg^  de  TAna- 
lie  accommod^  aux  Arts  de  la  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture,' 
ris.  1667,  fol.,  with  plates,  all  after  Titian.  (French  Bio- 
tphical  Dictionary,) 

rlLGRIM  is  the  name  given  to  a  person  who  travels  for 
(  purpose  of  visiting  the  shrines  or  tombs  of  holy  men, 
1  the  act  itself  is  called  Pil^rima^.  The  words  pilgrim 
English,  peUegrino  in  luhan,  pclerin  in  French,  are  all 
Tuptions  of  the  Latin  *peregrinus,*  which  means  a  stranger 
foreigner.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and 
ler  places  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  life  and 
ath,  and  which  are  included  in  the  general  name  of  the 
loly  Land,'  began  at  an  early  period,  probably  about  the 
ne  of  Constantme.  We  are  told  by  Eusebius  and  others  that 
elena.  Constantino's  mother,  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage 
Palestine,  and  built  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
se  practice  became  common  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Xitury,  and  we  find  it  noticed  as  such  by  the  fathers  of 
le  church,  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  others.  Gregory  of 
yisa,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  reproves  the  indiscriminate 
ttlom  of  pilgrimages,  especially  by  women,  who,  he  ob- 
ines,  were  particularly  exposed  during  a  long  and  toilsome 
(umey  through  countries  like  Syria,  notorious  for  licen- 
oumess  of  manners.  He  adds,  that  *  pilgrimages  are  not 
ajoined  by  the  Scriptures ;  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not 
lore  abundant  at  Jerusalem  than  elsewhere ;.  that  grace  is 
btiined  by  fWth,  and  not  by  change  of  place ;  that  were 
race  so  plentiful  at  Jerusalem  as  people  seemed  to  fancy, 
he  inhabitants  of  that  city  would  be  strangers  to  sin ; 
^it«ad  of  which,  all  kinds  of  sin  were  common  among 
^%  and  especially  marder  and  lasciviovsn^SB,'    He  olh 


serves  that  he  himself  had  once  been  to  Palestine,  but  it 
was  on  a  mission  of  his  ministry  to  tlio  churches  of  that  and 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Arabia,  and  that  he  had  a  con- 
veyance provided  by  the  Imperial  ofticers  for  him  and  his 
attendants ;  but,  he  adds,  'I  found  that  my  faith  was  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  the  sight  of  Bethlehem  and  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  As  I  believed  before  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Revelation,  so  I  still  believed  after  my  visit.'  There 
is  much  sober  sense  and  sound  religion  in  this  letter,  which 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa.  Some  however  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
doubts  on  its  authenticity;  but  the  letter  is  quoted  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  by  Lippomanus,  bishop  of  Methone,  in 
his  '  Lives  of  the  Saints :'  it  is  found  among  the  other 
works  of  Gregory  in  an  old  codex  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris ;  and  this  account  of  Gregory's  mission  to  Jerusalem 
is  the  same  that  is  mentioned  by  him  in  another  epistle  to 
Olympius  on  the  death  of  his  sister  Macrina.  {Gregorii 
Episcopi  Nysece  de  euntibus  lerosdyma  Episiola,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Stephanus,  Paris,  1606;  and  again 
with  notes,  by  P.  Molineus,  1607.) 

The  opinions  concerning  pilgrimages  contained  in  this 
epistle  are  in  accordance  with  those  expressed  by  other 
fathers  of  the  church.  St.  Augustin  says : — •  Tlie  Lord 
did  not  say,  Go  to  the  East  to  seek  justification ;  or.  Sail 
unto  the  fhrthest  West  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness.  But 
he  said.  Forgive  thine  enemy,  that  thou  mayst  obtain  for- 
giveness: I  ask  nothing  of  thee  which  is  not  within  thee.' 
(Sermo  IIL,  de  Martyribm.)  Chrysostom,  in  his  Homily  I. 
to  Philemon,  says : — *  In  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  it  is  not  necessary  to  disburse  money ;  it  is  not  required 
to  travel  to  distant  lands,  nor  to  undergo  bodily  labours  and 
dangers ;  but  an  act  of  sincere  will  alone  is  required.'  And 
Jerome,  who  was  rather  an  advocate  for  visiting  the  Holy 
Land,  yet  observes,  in  his  letter  to  Paulinus:— *  The  glory 
of  Heaven  can  be  attained  from  Britain  as  well  as  from 
Jerusalem.  Anthony  and  the  other  holy  monks  of  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  have  never  visited  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  blessed  Hilarion,  although  a  native  of  Palestine, 
only  visited  Jerusalem  once  in  his  life.  It  is  not  according 
to  places,  but  according  to  the  internal  faith  that  men  are 
judged.' 

In  the  coarse  of  time  the  practice  of  pilgrimage  increased, 
and  extended  to  other  places  besides  Palestine.  People 
resorted  to  the  shrines  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
to  that  of  St  lago  de  Compostella  in  Sjmin,  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  France,  to  the  monastery  of  Einsiedlen  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  our  Lady  of  Loreto  in  Italy,  to  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury,  and  to  several  other 
places. 

The  use  of  pilgrimages  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Spanish  Peninsula  about  the  eleventh  century. 
The  pilgrims  went  to  the  shrine  of  some  saint,  always  on 
foot,  and  usually  in  the  garb  of  penitence.'  *  The  most 
antient  pilgrimage  was  to  the  shrine  of  St.  lago,  to  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Europe  resorted. 
The  second  religious  journey  was  to  Rome,  to  visit  the  se- 
pulchre of  St.  Peter,  and  was  then  called  *'  Romeria,"  a 
custom  which  may  be  referred  to  the  eleventh  century.  The 
pilgrim  to  the  holy  cityof  Jerusalem,  a  journey  undertaken 
by  few  in  Spain,  except  those  who  wished  to  atone  for  some 
heavy  crime,  was  called  a '  palmer,'  from  the  palm-leaf  he 
bore  in  his  hat,  just  as  the  pilgrim  who  had  been  to  Com- 
postella bore  the  scallop  shell.  It  is  doubtless  to  the  influx 
of  so  many  strangers  from  all  parts  that  Spain  is  indebted 
for  some  of  her  numerous  legends,  and  for  the  chief  part  of 
her  chivalric  lore.'  (Dunham,  History  qf  Spain,  b.  iii., 
ch.  4.) 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  was  the  remote  origin 
of  the  wars  of  the  Crusades.    [Crusades.] 

In  the  west,  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  perpetuated 
the  custom  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  The  institution  of  the 
Roman  Jubilee  is  due  to  Boniface  VIII.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1300,  a  report  was  spread  at  Rome  that  all  those 
who  should  visit  the  church  of  St  Peter  that  year  would 
obtain  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  that  every  centenary  year 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  Pope  Boniface  searched  the 
antient  records  for  the  grounds  of  this  report,  and  he  interro- 
gated a  man  1 07  years  old,  who  told  him  that  in  the  year 
1 200  his  father,  a  labouring  man,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  get 
the  indulgence,  and  had  advised  him,  if  he  should  live  to  the 
next  centenarv,  to  follow  his  example.  Some  other  old  men 
in  France  and  Italy  confirmed  this  tradition.    After  coq 
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suiting  the  College  of  Cardinals,  Bonifi&ce  issued  a  bull, 
itatin^  that '  as  according  to  the  faithful  report  of  the  elders 
great  indulgences  are  granted  to  those  who  visit  the  church 
of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  every  hundredth  year,  we  con- 
firm them,  and  grant  plenary  indulgence* to  all  those  who 
have  confessed,  and,  being  duly  repentant,  shall  visit  the 
churches  of  the  Apostles  during  thejpresent  year,  1300,  and 
every  other  centenary  year  after.'  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
festival  which  was  afterwards  called  jubilee.  Fifty  years 
later,  Clement  VI.  reduced  the  period  of  its  recurrence 
to  half  a  century,  and  styled  it  jubilee  in  commemoration  of 
the  jubilee  of  the  Jews,  which  was  celebrated  every  forty- 
ninth  or  fiftieth  year,  when  all  slaves  became  fi'ee,  and  all 
lands  returned  to  their  original  owners.  {Leviticus,  xxv. 
10,  et.  seq.)  This  jubilee  began  at  Christmas,  1349,  and 
it  was  attended  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  it  is  said,  more  than  a  million  at  a  time. 
Petrarca,  who  went  to  Rome  on  that  occasion,  speaks  with 
wonder  of  the  concourse  of  pilgrims.  The  crowd  diminished 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  but  increased  again  towards 
the  full  of  the  year  1350,  at  which  time  the  nobility,  and 
especially  the  great  ladies,  from  distant  parts  came.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  ladies  came  by  the  road  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  where  Bernardino  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna, 
one  of  those  robber  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  and  his  men, 
lay  in  wait  tor  them,  and  ravished  some  of  them,  and 
obliged  the  rest  to  pay  ransom.  The  chronicler  who  re- 
lates this  adds,  that  *  had  they  remained  at  home,  such 
mishaps  would  not  have  happened  to  them  ;*  and  that  '  in- 
dulgences and  pilgrimages  are  not  suited  to  young  ladies.' 
(P.  Asar,  Chronica,  fol.  3d9.)  Similar  misfortunes  are  re- 
ported to  have  befallen  those  ladies  who  in  former  ages 
resorted  to  Palestine,  when  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  insult^ 
and  even  violence. 

Many  of  the  numerous  foreigners  who  resorted  to  Rome 
in  1350,  not  knowing  any  language  except  their  own,  could 
not  confess  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  employ  inter- 
preters. In  order  to  avoid  this  abuse  the  popes  established 
the  '  Penitentiarii,'  or  confessors  who  understand  the  prin- 
cipal European  languages,  and  who  are  stationed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  and  empowered  to  give  absolution  in 
all  cases,  even  in  those  generally  reserved  to  the  pope.  The 
historian  Matteo  Villani  (b.  i.,ch.  55),  says  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  jubilee  of  1349,  all  the  Romans  had  become  inn- 
keepers, that  they  charged  enormously  dear  for  everything, 
and  that  there  was  great  scarcity,  which  added  to  the  fatigues 
undergone  by  the  poorer  pilgrims,  and  the  heat  of  the 
summer  season  thinned  their  numbers  to  a  fearful  extent. 
The  cardinal  Ceccano,  legate  of  the  pope  from  Avignon, 
wishing  to  shorten  the  stay  of  the  nilgrims,  abridged  the 
time  allotted  fbr  the  performance  of  their  devotions,  but  the 
people  of  Rome  were  so  irritated  against  him  for  diminish- 
ing their  chance  of  gain,  that  they  obliged  him  to  run  away 
from  Rome,  and  he  died  on  the  road  to  Naples,  it  was  said 
of  poison.  (Viia  di  Rienzi,  fol.  167 ;  Matteo  Villani,  b.  i., 
oh.  86.) 

The  period  of  the  recurrence  of  the  Jubilee  has  been 
altered  several  times ;  some  popes  reduced  it  to  twentv-flve 
years,  in  order  that  each  generation  should  have  the  aavan- 
tage  of  it.  The  last  jubilee  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1825,  under  pope  Leo  XII.  There  are  foundations  at 
Rome  for  receiving  and  feeding  the  poorer  class  of  pilgrims 
who  resort  thither  at  jubilee  time;  one  of  these  institutions 
or  hospitals  is  called  la  Trinit&  dei  Pellegrini.  Tlie  ftishion 
of  devotional  pilgrimage  however  has  very  much  decreased 
in  our  time.  The  popes  granted  to  several  monasteries  the 
privilege  of  holding  jubilee,  with  the  indulgencies  attached 
to  it,  every  fifty  years ;  among  others  to  that  of  Canterbury. 
Concerning  former  pilgrimages,  many  notices  are  found  in 
the  antient  chroniclers,  especially  those  of  the  Crusades. 
Chaucer,  in  his  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  has  given  sketches  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Thomas  &  Becket's  shrine.  Henrv  Watson 
wrote 'Instructions  for  Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.'  Tim- 
bcrlako  wrote  the  'Travels  of  Two  English  Pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem,  Gaza,  &c.  For  other  particulars  see  Compos-' 
tela;  Loreto. 

Tlie  Mohammedans  have  also  theirnilgrimagcs.  According 
to  a  precept  of  the  Koran,  ever)*  Mussulman  who  possibly 
can,  ought  once  in  his  life  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Mecca  and  the  Holy  Kaaba.  [Mohamvbd.]  The  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca  are  related  at 
length  oy  Burckhardt,  All  Bey,  and  Planat.  (Histoire  de 
fa  Rcf^hieralion  de  VEgypte  eous  Mehemet  dli,)    There 


are  also  sanctuaries  for  the  Mohammedans  of  the  sector  All 
at  Mushed  in  Khorassaiii  and  Koom  In  Irak  Aiemi,  vbkli 
contains  the  tomb  of  Fatima,the  sister  ofImanKeza,viklt 
are  visited  yearly  by  numbers  of  Persian  pilgrims 

^he  Hindus  also  have  their  places  of  pilgriibjee.  lU 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of  Juggernaut  or  Jagair 
natha,  on  the  coast  of  Orissa  in  Coromandel,  wbeK  ex>> 
sive  buildings  are  allotted  for  the  idol  and  his  priests.  r» 
statue  of  the  idol  is  brought  forth  at  certain  periods,  id 
mounted  upon  an  enormous  car  sixty  feet  high,  which  i 
dragged  along  by  the  devout  multitude  amidst  crovdi  i 
pilgrims  who  resort  thither  from  every  part  of  Hindustii 
The  procession  is  attended  by  dancing  girls  and  diswluu 
young  men,  who  perform  acts  of  obscenity,  while  tm'^fi 
throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  oar  to  b«  cnisbe^ 
to  death.  The  whole  scene,  of  which  Buchanan  and  otiifr 
writers  ^ive  a  full  account,  is  a  frightful  oonpoiuid  o\ 
superstition,  cruelty,  and  lust  The  revenue  dehred  ttm 
the  tax  on  pilgrims  is  said  to  be  trifling. 

The  Japanese  also  are  said  to  have  their  pilgrioHti  to 
the  temples  of  Xinto  or  Xaca,  of  which  accounts  are  gi^n 
by  Thunberg  and  other  travellers. 

PILING  OF  SHOT,  an  instance  in  which  aprocpjc! 
pure  mathematics,  the  summation  of  series,  becoisH  i 
immediate  application.  Three  shot,  or  spherical  ballfi/ 
equal  size,  placed  together  on  the  ground,  vill  vi^* 
a  fourth,  and  four  wul  support  a  fifth.  Not  more  '^ 
four  can  be  placed  together  so  as  to  touch  each  other  \i.'. 
support  one  more.  Hence  arise  two  distinct  neibodiJ 
piling  shot,  the  triangular  and  the  rectangular. 

In  a  triangular  nue  the  base  is  an  equilateral  tristg!e, 
with  one  shot  at  tne  vertex,  two  adjoining,  three  in '!« 
next  row,  and  so  on.  The  numfier  of  shot  in  the  bur 
(supposed  to  have  n  rows)  is  therefore  l+2+3+....f!» 
or  i;i(iiHhl)*  The  number  of  interstices  in  which  i4l)« 
shot  can  lie  is  1+2+3+. . .+«— 1,  or  J(«- !).«.  IfJ-; 
a  pile  be  completed  until  one  shot  stands  at  the  rertn,  u 
pile  will  be  n  layers  high,  and  counting  firom  thetof^iW 
layers  will  severally  contain  1,3,  6,  10, .,..}« ("+')< '^ 
which  the  sum 

n(n+l)(n+2) 

6 

is  the  number  in  a  eomplate  triaDgultr  pile. 

Let  there  be  a  rectangular  bMe,  aay  of  16  by  11  >". 
number  of  interstices  is  15  by  10,  and  when  tbetf^ 
layer  is  put  on,  the  number  of  interstices  is  14  by  9,tfi|*' 
on ;  whence  the  eleventh  layer  is  a  single  row  of  6;  "' 
and  a+d  be  the  numbers  in  the  longer  and  shorter  s»ei  # 
the  rectangular  basei  the  number  in  the  complete  p>i«" 


di 


a(a+l)  (2a+l+3A) 
6 

If  the  base  be  a  square,  6=s0,  and  the  number  in 
pile  is 

a(a+l)(2a+l) 

0 
PILLAR.    [CottTMN.]  ,        =- 

PILLAU.  a  seaport  in  the  circle  of  Fischhiutfo » 
Bast  Prussia,  in  54<>33'  N.  lat  and  \^  ^^'^^^^^tZ 
founded  in  1772,  and  has  only  3000  inhabitanti  i^ 
1000  in  the  fortress.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  c|^ 
tongue  of  land  or  peninsula  between  the  Baltic  and 
FrischeHaflT.  [Frischb  Hafp.]  It  is  a  place  of  con '^"^^ 
able  importance,  for  as  the  Half  is  too  shallow  to  >7^,.  'V 
or  heavily  laden  ships  to  go  up  to  Konigsberg  and  m-^^ 
thev  are  either  lightened  of  part  of  their  cargo*  o'J^^Xg,, 
Pillau,  and  the  goods  are  conveyed  to  those  port*  by  y^^  '\ 
(here  called  BmUnge),  which  also  bring  back  the  re  ^^ 
cargoes.  In  the  year  1839,  1420  ships  cleared  »"*°]J  ,^ 
1439  outwards.  Near  to  the  town  there  is  ^^^J?^Zi\^fi 
which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  Frische  HaB.  *rj[,,, 
the  employment  aiforded  by  the  maritime  oomcnercc,  -^ 
derives  great  advantages  from  iU  fisheries,  f* P^^'  '^i 
sturgeons,  ft-om  the  roe  of  which  caviare  w  V^ J^^  j 
About  five  miles  flrom  the  Haff  there  ie  a  nw  loi^^^^ 
hornbeam,  which  is  called  the  Prussian  Pa'*°,^*  \njkt 
north-west  of  the  town  begins  ttrhat  ia  «a^^«^  .  ^" ./  ^M 
Coast,*  this  circle  producing  a  grea  tcr  quantity  oi  ,^  ^j 
than  any  other  part  of  Prussia.  Iw  this  eircW  »^  j.  J 
Kapora  heath,  where  elks  are  still  ^und.  *P^  ..jjd  i>"^ 
this  coast  often  tear  up  the  trees  and  drift  ^^^^^.m 
heaps,  so  that  tha  inhabitants  are  comp«Ued  to  r«nio> 
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KbitatiooB  ftom  on«  place  to  inoUitr.    Near  to  PHlau 

lere  are  two  Tillages^Old  Pillau,  where  there  is  a  light- 
>ui»e  100  feet  high,  and  Wogram»  where  there  is  a  large 
>  i  Idin^  for  preparing  cayiare.  (Stein's  Handbuch  ;  Miiller's 

PILLNITZ  is  a  celebrated  country-seat  of  the  kings  of 
kxony,  the  usual  summer  residence  of  the  court,  near  the 
II  age  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  in  a  beautiful 
untry  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blbe,  about  Ave  miles 
>ai  Dresden.  Pillnits  was  formerly  an  old  castle.  In 
93,  the  Elector  John  George  IV.  purchased  it  of  Heinrich 
Q  Biinau,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  mistress,  the 
untess  of  Rochlitz,  on  whose  death  it  reverted  to  the 
own.  Frederick  Augustus  L  (Augustus  II.  as  king  of 
))and)  gave  it,  in  1705,  to  the  countess  of  Gosel.  It  was 
terwards  the  summer  residence  of  field-marshal  Rutowski. 
ugustus  n.  however  chose  to  reside  there  himself,  and 
iilt  two  palaces,  which  were  magnificently  fitted  up,  and 
!^re  afterwards  inhabited  during  the  summer  by  the  family 

the  king.  Since  the  year  1788i  the  whole  has  been 
ucb  improved,  but  the  mixture  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
id  Italian  stvles  of  architecture  gives  it  a  singular  appear- 
loe.  Fbur  oetached  pavilions  form  the  four  corners  of  a 
uare,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  royal  wardens, 
>d  on  the  east  by  the  buildings  of  the  old  palace.  Between 
e  two  southern  pavilions  stands  the  Water  Palace,  and  be- 
een  the  two  northern  what  is  called  the  Beig  Palace.  The 
\  palace,  containing  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  the  por- 
nits  of  the  beauties  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  IL,  was 
imt  to  the  ground  in  1818.  A  new  edifice  has  been 
ected  on  its  site,  which  contains  a  spacious  banqueting- 
om.  adorned  with  fine  paintings  in  fresco,  by  Professor 
ugpl«  of  Dresden,  and  partly  lighted  by  a  dome  supported 
'  twenty  pillars.  The  palace  contains  also  a  chapel  and  a 
teat  re.  Behind  the  village  there  is  a  romantic  valley  called 
rederichsthal,  leading  to  the  Borsberg,  a  mountain  nine 
and  red  feet  high,  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a 
>lendid  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  from  Meissen  to 
wr»iuT\f^tein,  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Meissen,  Bo- 
^m'ta,  and  lAie  Brzgebirge. 

Pilloiti  has  become  famous  in  modem  times  for  the  con- 
\T&>8  of  princes  which  met  here  from  the  25th  to  the  27th 
f  August,  1791,  and  at  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  IL, 
I'mg  Frederick  William  IL,  the  archduke  afterwards  Em- 
tnt  Franei%  the  crown-prince  (the  late  King  Frederick 
Mliam  III.)  of  Prussia,  the  count  of  Artois  (Charles  X.), 
e  ex-mimster  Calonne,  and  the  marquis  de  Bouille  de- 
legated on  the  measures  to  he  adopted  against  tlie  French 
TV lu Lion.  The  congress  did  not  conclude  an  offensive 
iiftoee  against  France,  but  it  was  resolved  to  act  in 
DiDon  and  to  oppose  any  attack  on  the  part  of  France. 
le  defensive  alliance  between  Russia  ana  Austria,  pro- 
BoDslly  agreed  on  at  Vienna,  on  the  25th  of  July,  and 
firaitively  concluded  at  Berlin,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
92,  was  merely  a  subject  of  conversation  at  Pillniti.  The 
others  of  the  king  of  France  received,  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
■t,  a  declaration  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  the 
eDch  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  coalition  against 
ance.     (Stein;  Cannabich;  Conv»  Lex,;  Bngelhardt, 

PILLORY.  The  pillory  was  a  mode  of  punishment  for 
mcs  by  a  public  exposure  of  the  offender,  used  for  many 
Dturies  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  under  various 
mes.  In  France  it  was  called  pilhne,  and,  in  more 
%nt  times,  ectrean ;  and  in  Grermany,  pranger.  In  Eng* 
ul  it  existed  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  was  in 
quent  use  in  our  criminal  law  from  that  period  until 
thin  the  last  thirty  years.  It  was  finally  abolished  in  the 
It  1837,  by  the  statute  1  Vict,  c.  23.  In  the  laws  of 
^nute  iVfilkmn^B  Anglo-Scucon  Laws,  p.  11)  it  was  called 
^fange,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  kaU/ang,  ue,  catch- 
H!k,  a  name  derived,  without  doubt,  from  the  form  of  the 
"(rument  used,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  punishment 
3s  inflicted.  Hence  also  the  Latin  name  of  the  pillory, 
^httfigium  (quasi  collum  stringens),  is  said  to  be  taken. 
^jwell's  Interpreter^  ad.  voo.  •  Pillory.')  The  tumbrel,  tre- 
^hetunit  an  obscure  punishment,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
^me  as  the  docking  or  cucking  stool,  and  was  used  for 
'^tiien,  who  were  exempted,  on  account  of  their  sex,  from 
^c  pillory,  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  antient  English  laws 
^*  fonjunciion  with  the  pillory.  In  early  periods  of  English 
"'!ory,  the  right  of  having  a  pillory  and  tumbrel,  and 
^ui<:iiuies  also /urc<9,  or  gauows,  within  thoir  jorisdictioni 


was  claimed  and  insisted  on  as  a  beneficial  franchise  br 
lords  of  leets :  in  process  of  time  this  privilege  was  converted 
into  a  burthen  for  the  public  use ;  and  such  persons  were 
held  to  be  bound  to  maintain  a  pillory  and  tumhrel  as  ap* 
purtenant  to  their  criminal  jurisaiction,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  their  fhinchises.  (Hawkinses  Pteae  qfthe  Croum,  book 
ii.,  cap.  11,  sec.  5.)  In  like  manner  the  '  Droits  de  Carcan 
et  de  Pillori '  are  mentioned  in  antient  French  customaries 
at  belon^ng  formerly  to  seigneurs  haut-justiciers.  (Voug- 
lans,  Zoi^  Crinuneilet  de  Prance,  p.  66.) 

The  form  of  the  pillory  as  used  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.,  may  be  seen  in  a  collection  of  prints  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  modern  times  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  wooden  frame  or  screen,  raised 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  behind  which  the  culprit 
stood,  supported  upon  a  platform,  his  head  and  arms  being 
thrust  through  holes  in  the  screen,  so  as  to  be  exposed  in 
fVont  of  it;  and  in  this  position  he  remained  for  a  definite 
time,  sometimes  fixed  br  law,  but  usually  assigned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  who  passed  the  sentence.  The  form 
of  the  judgment  was  that  the  '  defendant  should  be  set  in 
and  Mpon  the  pillory.'  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  1759, 
an  under-sheriff  of  Middlesex  was  fined  fifty  pounds  and  im- 
prisoned for  two  months  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
because,  in  executing  the  sentence  upon  Dr.  Shebbeare, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a  political  libel,  he  had  allowed 
him  to  be  attended  upon  the  platform  by  a  servant  in  livery, 
holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  to  stand  without 
having  his  neck  and  arms  confined  in  the  pillory,  (^yxx* 
xom*9,Reporte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  791.) 

The  pillory  was  intended  *  magis  ad  ludibrium  et  infamiam 
quam  ad  pcBuam ;'  but  serious  injury,  and,  in  some  cases, 
loss  of  life,  has  occurred  where  the  populace  have  been  much 
excited  against  the  offender.  (Barrington's  Antient  Statutes^ 
p.  56,  note.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  unpopularity 
of  the  prosecution  or  other  causes  have  occasionea  a  feeling 
in  the  public  mind  favourable  to  the  offender,  the  execution 
has  sometimes  been  a  species  of  triumph.  This  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Eaton,  an  aged  person,  who  was  convicted  of 
an  irreligious  libel  in  1812,  at  a  period  of  much  political 
excitement;  and  who,  when  exposed  in  the  pillory,  was 
received  with  demonstrations  of  respect  and  sympathy,  the 
mob  taking  off  their  hats»  and  individuals  offering  him  wine 
and  refreshments. 

The  public  exposure  of  the  offender  as  a  punishment  is 
liable  to  many  objections,  besides  the  inequality  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  emcacv  of  all  punishmentss  which  merely 
disgrace  the  offender  has  been  questioned  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  modem  writers  on  criminiJ  law.  (Rossi, 
Traite  de  Droit  Final,  p.  483 ;  Haus,  Preset  de  Code  Penal 
Beige,  vol.  i.,  p.  143.)  In  consequence  of  the  recent  direc- 
tion of  the  public  opinion  to  this  subject,  punishments  of 
this  kind  have  been  lately  withdrawn  from  most  of  the  mo- 
dem systems  of  penal  law  in  Europe.  In  England  the  pil- 
lory was  abolished  in  1837,  by  the  statute  above  referred  to; 
in  France,  the  carcan  was  discontinued  upon  the  revision  of 
the  Code  P6nal  in  1 832 ;  and  in  the  numerous  codes  and 
schemes  of  codes  which  have  appeared  in  the  different 
states  of  Germany  during  the  last  10  years,  punishments  by 
public  exposure  of  the  person  or  otherwise  tending  gene- 
rally to  degrade  the  character  have  been  omitted.  {Ent- 
wurfe  fur  Wurtemberg,  Sacheen,  Hannover,  Baden,  &c.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bavarian  code  of  1813,  which  is 
generally  founded  on  just  and  enlightened  principles  of 
criminal  law,  and  which  formed  the  commencement  of  the 
series  of  improvements  which  have  smce  taken  place  in 
Grermany,  contains  the  objectionable  provision  that  a  cri- 
minal capitally  convicted  shall,  in  certain  aggravated  cases, 
undergo  a  public  exposure  on  the  pranger  for  half  an  hour 
previously  to  his  execution.  {Strafgesetzbuch  fur  Baiem, 
art  6.) 

PILOT.  In  many  maritime  countries  the  name  of  pilot  is 
applied  to  a  constant  officer  in  a  ship,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  helm  and  the  general  direction  of  the  ship*s  course; 
and  also  to  a  person  who  undertakes  the  special  charge  of 
navigating  ships  in  particular  rivers,  roads,  or  channels,  or 
in  entering  and  leaving  ports,  and  who  is  entrusted  with 
such  charge  independently  of  the  captains  or  masters,  in 
consequence  of  his  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  naviga- 
tion within  the  limits  to  which  his  duty  is  restricted.  In 
France  large  vessels  usually  carry  several  officers  of  the 
former  kind,  who  are  called  viiotee  hauturiers;  the  lattei 
description  of  pilot  is  callea  piloie  cotter^  or  lamaneur. 
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The  antient  laws  of  France  contained  provisiong  for  the 
education  and  regulation   of  both  these  kinds  of  pilots 
(Merlin,  Repertoire  de  JuHsprudence,  art.  •  Lamaneur  et 
Pilote  ;•  Valin,  Cnmmentaire  sur  VOrdonnance  de  la  Maine 
du  Mot  d'Aout,  1681.  torn,  i.,  p.  483);  but  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Code  de  Commerce.  In  England  the  term 
is  applied  exclusively  to  officers  of  the  latter  description.  By 
the  laws  of  many  maritime  countries,  taking  a  pilot  to  navi- 
gate a  vessel  on  approaching  port  has  been  considered  from 
early  times  ^to  be  obligatory  on  the  master.     Thus  by  the 
laws  of  Wisb'uy,  which  were  promulgated  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  were  incorporatea  in  the  marine  laws  of  most 
European  countries,  it  was  compulsory  on  the  master  to 
take  a  coast-pilot  on  board,  though  the  merchant  or  master 
opposed  it.    {Ordonnances  de  ff'Muy,  art.  44.)    A  similar 
provision  is  found  in  the  Consolato  del  Mare ^    (Boucher, 
CoTutdai  de  la  Mer^  vol.  ii.,  p.  429.)    In  this  country,  pilots 
are  established  at  several  ports  for  limited  parts  of  the  coast, 
who  are  appointed  and  regulated  sometimes  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  sometimes  by  charters  of  incorporation ;  and  in 
general  the  master  of  a  ship  engaged  in  foreign  trade  must 
put  his  ship  under  the  charge  of  such  a  pilot,  both  in  his 
outward  and  homeward  voyage,  within  the  limits  of  every 
such  establishment.    Pilotage  in  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
and  along  the  coast,  from  Orfordness  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
excepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  has  been  for 
several  centuries  under  the  management  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity-house,  and  acts  of  parliament  have  been  from 
time  to  time  passed  to  regulate  the  Trinity-house  and  Cinque 
Port  pilots.    All  these  regulations  were  reconsidered  by  par- 
liament in  the  year  1825,  and  the  majority  of  them  were 
consolidated  in  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  125,  which  con- 
tains also  some  general  provisions  respecting  pilots  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    (Abbott  On  Shipping,  p.  173,  edit 
1840.) 

PILSEN,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields,  in  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  valley,  at  the  conttux  of  the  Bra- 
dawka  and  the  Beraunka,  also  called  the  Mies;  in  49°  45' 
N.  lat.  and  13**  25'  E.  long.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  well-built 
town,  and  the  bouses  afe  mostly  of  stone.  It  has  three 
suburbs,  and  "9000  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  pub- 
lic buildings  are—l,  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew (probably  built  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1292), 
with  several  fine  paintings,  and  a  steeple  180  feet  high;  2, 
the  elegant  gymnasium ;  3,  the  Gothic  town-hall ;  and  4, 
the  house  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Besides  the  gymnasium, 
there  are  a  military  academy,  a  philosophical  institution, 
with  six  professors,  and  a  lyceum.  Pilsen  has  considerable 
manufactories  of  cloth  and  morocco  leather.  There  are  four 
annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  by  persons  from 
all.  parts  of  the  kipgdom.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  in  cattle,  iron,  potashes,  feathers,  wool,  leather, 
cloth,  &c.  This  trade  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
exertions  of  a  patriotic  joint-steck  society,  which  has  con- 
structed an  iron  railway  i'rom  Pilsen  to  the  gatps  of  Prague, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  to  the 
river  Moldau,  by  which  the  railway  communicates  with  the 
Elbe ;  and  as  Pilsen  is  connected  by  the  principal  roads  With 
the  south  and  west  of  Grermany,  considerable  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods  and  merchandise,  brought  up  the  Elbe 
from  Hamburg,  &c.,  are  conveyed  by  the  railway  to  Pilsen, 
where  they  are  forwarded  to  their  ulterior  destination.  This 
brisk  trade,  the  fairs,  and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  garri- 
son, make  this  a  very  lively  place.  (Hassel ;  Stein ;  Oester. 
Enrye,) 

PILUMNUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  brachyu- 
rous  crustaceans. 

Generic  Character, — External  antenna  setaceous,  rather 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes; 
internal  antettnte  situated  in  the  transverse  fossets  of  the 
chaperon.  Third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  nearly 
square,  subtransverse,  notched  towards  its  end  and  inter- 
nally. Second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pairs  of  feet  termi- 
nated by  simple  sharp  nails.  Carapace  transverse,  trun- 
cated posteriorly.  Abdomen  of  the  females  ellipsoid  and 
elongated.  Ocular  peduncles  short  and  larger  than  the 
eyes ;  a  fissure  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  above  and  another 
below. 

This  genus  very  much  resembles  the  Crabs  properly  so 
called;  but  differs  from  them  principally  iu  the  number  of 


pieces  in  the  abdomen  of  the  male,  and  is  removed  Iha 
them  still  further  by  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  eiteriii 
antennsB. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  arranges  the  genus  under  b 
Canceriens  Arques  [Platycarcinus],  is  of  opiuiou  lu 
Pilumnus  approaches  Xantho  and  J^eudocardnut  \ia 
closely.  He  divides  the  species,  which  are  Dumerous,  lat 
several  sections,  according  to  the  abseace  or  preseooe^l 
spines  on  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace,  k 
according  to  the  granular  or  spiny  external  surface  of  tii 
pincers. 

Example,  Pilumnus  hirtdlua.  Leach  {Canmkrti^ 
Lfnn.). 

Description. — Carapace  with  four  or  five  deDtilitiou  j 
each  of  its  latero-anterior  borders ;  hands  and  cups 
granulous  above  and  externally;  body  pale  yeUovulii&iiei 
with  brown  or  red  in  bands  on  the  feet;  bothbod^iDl 
limbs  bristly  with  brown  stiff  hairs.    Size  rather  iDaii. 

Locality. — ^The  coasts  of  England  and  France;  geooaily 
found  under  stones.  (Leach,  Malac.  Brit.t  I  P.;  Pa&a^ 
Brit.  ZooL,  vol.  iv.,  pi.  6,  lower  figure.) 

PIMENTA,  or  PIMENTO,  the  produce  of  £«|ewa  fr 
menta,  a  tree  native  of  the  West  Indies,  but  cahmd 
almost  exclusively  in  Jamaica,  thence  called  Jamaita ft 
per.  The  unripe  two-seeded  berries,  which  are  aUu  tk 
size  of  a  pea,  are  dried  by  frequent  turning  in  tbesii^ 
which  their  colour  is  changed  from  green  to  brovo  oif^ 
ish-brown.  Externally  they  are  of  a  dull  appeaiii^ 
somewhat  rough,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the eik^ 
and  frequently  furnished  with  a  little  stalk.  The  sbslt 
very  brittle,  about  the  thickness  of  a  card,  and  encloMiil 
seeds,  which  are  roundish,  dark  brown,  somewhat  sbicai 
and  having  a  weak  aromatic  taste.  The  shell  posMaatf 
agreeable  clove-like  taste  and  smell.  Two  kinds  are  ^ 
with  in  commerce,  English  and  Spanish,  of  vbtchtk 
former  is  the  better. 

Pimento  berries  are  said  to  be  adulterated  vitb  th;^ 
ries  or  seeds  of  the  Gocculua  Indicus ;  these  are  \af, 
about  the  size  of  bay  berries,  extremely  bitter,  and,  in  1*;? 
quantity,  poisonous.  This  adulteration  is  scarcely  o^^ 
for  the  latter  come  from  the  East  Indies,  are  ^eue-t^ 
could  only  be  successfully  passed  off  when  mixed  itf^'^ 
powdered  berries  of  pimento.  The  fraud  may  bij^*" 
by  making  an  infusion,  which,  if  pure,  is  not  di^^? 
tincture  of  galls  or  acetate  of  lime,  which  cause  a  p^^ 
when  coccufus  berries  are  present. 

The  shell  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient  paititt^*) 
contain  more  of  the  acti'^e  principles. 

Bonastre  obtained  from  them   10  per  cent,  oh^^^ 
volatile  oil,  8  per  cent,  of  a  green  fat  oil,  an  extractive ca* 
laining  tannin,  resin,  gum,  and  sugar;  also  a  pru^i^ , 
similar  to  caryophyllin.  , 

By  distillation  an  oil  is  procured  which  resemblfic  j 
of  cloves,  and  which  conducts  itself  in  the  same  vay  | 
wards  alkalis.  ... ' 

As  an  aromatic  stimulant,  pimento  stands  iotenBC^j 
between  pepper  and  cloves,  for  the  last  of  which,  on  «c«** 
of  its  greater  cheapness,  it  may  often  be  substituted. 

It  is  useful  in  dyspepsia  dependent  upon  atony « ^  j 
stomach,  and  in  diarrhoea  dependent  upon  a  similwf*"    , 

PIMPERNEL  is  the  English  name  of  tbe^w?"^, 
arvensis,  a  Ultle  red-flowered  prostrate  annual  found  in  J- 
fields.    It  is  often  called  the  Shepherd's  or  Poor  M«J 
Hour-glass:  it  opens  its  flowers  every  morning aboo 
minutes  past  seven  in  these  latitudes,  andclosestbeD^  .| 
miriutes  after  two.    If  rain  falls  or  the  air  is  charges  •  ^ 
moisture,  the  flowers  do  net  open  at  all.  i 

PIMPINELLA,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plw**!?., 
biting  the  meadows  and  mountains  of  Europe  ?^^^^'^^'^ 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its  comprehending*    , 
its  species  the  Anise  of  the  shops.    This  plant  is  an  w» 
with  a  smooth  stem  1  to  1 4  foot  high ;  the  lower  i^^ 
roundish,  cordate,  lobed,  and  both  serrated  and  cul;  ^^^ 
of  the  stems  pinnated  with  wedge-shaped  J**^**j   *|^  Ji 
ments,  and  the  upper  trifid,  with  the  lobes  undi video  _  . 
linear.    The  flowers  are  small  and  white.    The  ffui  »» ;^ 
row,  slender,  rather  hairy,  with  5  filiform  ridges  w  j^_ 
mericarp.    The  latter  is  employed  extensively  as  a  car  '^j^ 
tive  medicine,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fiavounng  iilj    .  ^ 
The  plant  inhabits  Egypt  and  the  islands  of  the  wc- 
archipelago,  especially  Scio.  ««^,gj 

Of  Anethum,  formerly  referred  here  by  iW5ltt«i » 
has  already  been  made  under  Dill. 
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PIMPINELLA  A'NISUM.  [CARiiTWATiVEi.] 
i^IN.  This  simple  and  well-known  little  instrument, 
en  considered  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  far  from  trivial, 
I  its  manufacture  aifords  an  admirable  example  of  the 
ticiple  of  the  '  division  of  labour,'  for  which  purpose  it 
i  been  employed  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  introduction 
tlie  volume  on  mechanics,  in  the  *  Encyclopaodia  Me- 
politana,*  to  which  we  acknowledge  our  obligation  for 
sral  valuable  hints  upon  this  subjeeL 
t  is  not  known  at  what  time  pins  made  of  metal  of  the 
s>ent  form  were  first  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
.lust  have  been  some  time  previous  to  1543,  in  which 
r  a  statute  was  passed  (35  Henry  VIIL,  c.  6),  intituled 
n  Acte  for  the  True  Making  of  Pynnes,'  in  which,  after 
ing  that  much  deceit  had  been  practised  in  the  makinff 
lins,  it  was  enacted  that  in  future  none  should  be  sold 

such  as  were  well  pointed  and  had  the  heads  firmly 
iered  on  to  the  stems,  and  further  that  the  price  charged 
uld  not  be  more  than  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a 
usand.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  in  any  previous 
tute,  with  the  exception  of  an  act  of  Richard  ill.,  which 
»htbited  their  importation  from  abroad,  but  the  pins  there 
ided  to  were  much  larger  than  those  now  in  usoi  and 
re  made  of  box-wood,  bone,  or  silver. 
Pins  of  English  manufacture  being  in  great  repute  abroad, 

foreign  tmde  is  very  considerable,  and  the  number  ao- 
illy  made  in  this  country  daily  has  been  stated  at  fifteen 
Dions,  an  estimate  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  con< 
erably  below  the  actual  quantity, 
rbft  most  profitable  mode  of  producing  pins  by  hand 
our  seems  to  be  by  distributing  the  operations  amongst  ten 
rsons,  of  whom  four  should  be  men,  four  women,  and  two 
ildren.  By  these  means  the  manufacturer  secures 
2ctly  the  amount  of  talent  requisite  for  his  purpose  at  the 
rest'  possible  cost.  The  waffes  earned  by  these  persons 
ry  from  4id,  to  6«.  a  day.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a  work- 
in  who  could  earn  six  shillings  a  day  would  be  unprofitably 
iployed,  as  regards  the  master,  if  he  were  paid  at  that  rate 
perform  work  of  an  inferior  description,  and  which  could 
i  done  u  well  by  another  person  for  smaller  wages.  Hence 
rises  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  operations  in  all  manu- 
ictures  among  persons  of  different  capacities,  and  of  em- 
oyjngthem  in  certain  ascertained  proportion.  For  pin- 
a  king  then  the  number  of  persons  employed  should  be 
n,  or  any  number  that  can  be  divided  oy  ten  without  a 
mainder. 

Ten  persons  can  produce  a  pound,  or  about  5500  pins  of 
ediom  size,  in  ratner  less  than  eight  hours,  each  person 
iting  up  the  work  as  soon  as  the  operation  preceding  that 
li  cb  he  or  she  has  to  perform  is  completed,  and  each  being 
jployed  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  eight  hours. 
Fbe  cost  of  labour  for  producing  such  pound  of  pins  is 
L<»  than  thirteen  pence.  The  amount  paid  for  labour 
>ne  in  the  production  of  this  article  in  this  country  an« 
Ally  cannot  be  much  short  of  seventy  or  eighty  thou- 
a<l  pounds,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
iterial,  carriage,  profit,  &c.,— an  enormous  sum  consi- 
ring  the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  article. 
Manufacture, — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reduce 
quantity  of  brass  wire  to  the  requisite  size.  This,  though 
operly  speaking  a  preliminary  operation,  is  generally  done 
the  pin-factory,  as  the  wire  is  received  of  larger  dia- 
eter  than  necessary.  It  is  performed  in  the  usual  manner 
wire-drawing,  and  the  wire  is  then  made  up  into  coils 
six  inches  diameter,  and  any  dirt  or  crust  which  may  be 
tacbed  to  the  surface  is  got  rid  of  by  first  soaking  the 
liU  in  a  diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
Ki  then  beating  them  on  stones.  The  next  process  is  to 
raighten  the  wire,  which  is  performed  in  the  following 
anner:--Two  short  lines,  parallel  to  and  very  close  to 
leh  other,  are  drawn  at  one  end  of  a  board  or  table,  and 
^en  or  nine  pins  are  driven  into  the  wood,  at  a  short 
(Stance  apart,  alternately  in  the  two  lines.  The  end  of 
)e  wire  is  placed  between  these  two  rows  of  pins  and 
•  thus  held  in  a  zig-zag  position :  it  is  then  drawn 
etween  the  pins  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  a 
fiQgth  of  about  twenty  feet  is  cut  of.  This  process  is 
«ipeated  uutil  all  the  wire  is  straightened  and  cut  into 
iQ)ihr  pieces.  A  number  of  these  lengths  are  then  taken 
ogether,  and  by  means  of  a  powerful  pair  of  shears, 
'otk«d  by  the  foot,  they  are  cut  up  into  shorter  pieces, 
*ch  a  little  longer  than  six  pins.  These  latter  pieces 
'^e  then  pointed  at  each  end,  iu  the  following  manner  — 
?.C,  No,n23. 


The  person  so  employed  sits  in  front  of  a  small  macliine. 
which  has  two  steel  wheels  or  mills  turning  rapidly.  These 
wheels  are  usually  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  their 
rims  or  cutting  surfkces  are  about  three  inches  broad.  Tliese 
rims  are  cut  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  file,  one 
coarse,  for  the  rough  formation  of  the  points,  and  the  other 
fine,  for  finishing  them.  Several  of  these  pieces  are  taken 
in  the  hand,  and  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger  are  kept  continually  presenting  a  different 
fierce  to  the  mill,  against  which  they  are  pressed.  The  points 
are  then  finished  off  by  being  applied  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  fine  mill.  After  both  ends  of  the  pieces  have  been 
pointed,  one  pin's  length  is  cut  off  from  each  end,  when 
they  are  repointed,  and  so  on  until  each  length  is  converted 
into  six  pointed  pieces.  The  stems  of  the  pins  are  then 
complete.  The  next  step  is  to  form  the  head,  wRich  is 
effected  by  a  piece  of  wire  called  the  mould,  the  same  size 
as  that  used  for  the  stem^,  being  attached  to  a  small  axis  or 
lather  At  the  end  of  the  wiro  nearest  the  axis  is  a  hole,  in 
which  is  placed  the  end  of  a  smaller  wire,  which  is  to  form 
the  heading.  While  the  mould  wire  is  turned  round  by  one 
hand,  the  head  wire  is  guided  by  the  other,  until  it  is  wound 
in  a  spiral  coil  along  the  entire  length  of  the  former.  It  is  then 
cut  off  close  to  the  hole  where  it  was  commenced,  and  the 
coil  taken  off  the  mould.  When  a  quantity  of  these  coils 
are  prepared,  a  workman  takes  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  at 
a  time  m  his  left  hand,  while  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his 
right  he  cuts  them  up  into  pieces  of  two  coils  each.  To 
prevent  them  flying  off  from  the  shears  when  separated,  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  coil, 
and  the  end  thus  cut  off  is  caught  in  a  bowl  placed  beneath 
it  In  some  factories  this  is  performed  by  a  cnisel  and  gage, 
instead  of  the  shears,  and  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
less  dexterity.  The  heads,  when  cut  off,  are  annealed  by 
being  made  hot  and  then  thrown  into  water.  When  an* 
nealed,  they  are  ready  to  be  fixed  on  the  stems.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  operator  is  provided  with  a  small  stake,  U])on 
which  is  fixea  a  steel  die,  containing  a  hollow  the  exact 
shape  of  half  the  head.  Above  this  die,  and  attached  to 
a  lever,  is  the  corresponding  die  for  the  other  half  of  the 
head,  which,  when  at  rest,  remains  suspended  about  two 
inches  above  the  lower  one.  The  workman  takes  one  of 
the  stems  between  his  fingers,  and  dipping  the  pointed 
end  into  a  bowl  containing  a  number  of  the  heads, 
catches  one  upon  it  and  slides  it  to  the  other  end ;  he 
then  places  it  in  the  lower  die,  and,  moving  a  treadle, 
brings  down  the  upper  one  four  or  five  times  upon  the 
head,  which  fastens  it  upon  the  stem,  and  also  gives  it  the 
required  figure.  There  is  a  small  channel  leading  from  the 
outside  to  the  centre  of  the  dies,  to  allow  room  for  tho 
stem.  The  pins  are  now  finished  as  regards  ahape,  and  it 
only  remains  to  tin  or  whiten  them.  A  quantity  of  them 
are  boiled  in  a  pickle,  either  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or 
tartar,  to  remove  any  dirt  or  grease,  and  also~to'producra 
slight  roughness  upon  their  surfaces,^which  facilitates  the 
adhesion  of  the  tin.  After  being  boiled  for  half  an  hour, 
they  are  washed,  and  then  placed  in  a  copper  vessel  with  a 
quantity  of  grain  tin  and  a  solution  of  tartar ;  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  they  are  taken  out,  and  after  being  separated 
fi'om  the  undissolved  tin  by  sifting,  are  again  washea ;  they 
are  then  dried  by  being  well  shaken  in  a  bag  with  a  quantity 
of  bran,  which  is  afterwards  separated  by  shaking  them  up 
and  down  in  open  wooden  trays,  when  the  bran  flies  off  and 
leaves  the  pins  perfectly  dry  and  clean. 

Papering  the  pins  for  sale  is  the  longest  operation  in  pin* 
manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  shaping  and  fastening 
on  the  heads.  This  latter  operation  consumes  four  hours,  and 
the  former  more  than  two  hours  out  of  the  eight  required  for 
producing  a  pound  of  pins.  When  the  pins  are  separated 
from  the  bran,  as  before  described,  they  are  thrown  into 
bowls,  with  their  points  in  all  directions,  and  before  paper* 
ing  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  them  all  the  same  way.  This 
is  done  by  laying  a  number  of  them  upon  a  sort  of  comb, 
between  the  teeth  of  which  they  are  caught  by  the  head ; 
they  are  then  placed  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  with  as  many 
grooves  as  there  are  pins  required  in  a  row,  and  held  there 
b^  another  piece  of  metal  being  placed  upon  them.  These 
pieces  of  metal  are  not  quite  so  broad  as  the  pins  are  long, 
so  that  their  points  project  beyond  the  edge  of  the  metal. 
The  paper  is  folded  into  the  required  shape,  and  pressed 
against  the  points  of  the  pins,  which  are  then  relieved  from 
the  holder,  and  the  next  row  is  arranged  in  like  manner. 

Of  these  operations,  drawing  the  wire,  cutting  it  into 
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bngtha,  cutting  tbe  beads  from  t^e  coiU,  and  tixming,  ave 
jpevformcd  by  man^  and  tbe  rest  by  the  women  and  childran. 
Tbo  filing  on  tbe  beads  of  tb«  pius  expeditiously  and 
fij:i»>]y  baa  always  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty, 
and  many  means  bave  been  resorted  to  and  several  loacbiiies 
invented  to  effect  tbis  ^ur}K)se.  Among  tbe  machines  may 
be  meaticned  that  of  Mr.  RuiKly,  for  which  a  patent  was 
taj&en  out  in  tlie  year  1809.  This  machine  ilxed  oa  Hie 
beads  in  the  old  manner,  but  more  firmly*  Each  bead  was 
fastened  by  one  blow,  and  sereral  pins  were  operated  on  at 
llie  sauietime.  Since  that  time  several  other  machines  have 
been  invented  for  forming  tbe  bead  out  of  tbe  stem  of  tbe 
pin  itself,  by  pressing  a  small  part  of  the  end  of  tbe  stem 
into  a  hollow  die.  A  large  proporliniit  of  tbe  pins  now 
manufactured  are  made  in  tbis  way,  and  ai*0'  muck  superior 
to  those  made  in  the  old  fashion.  One  objectioa  however 
has  been  urged  against  them.  It  is  stated  that  to  form  the 
bead  in  this  manner  by  pressure,  tbe  wive  requires  to  be  very 
soft,  and  consequently  the  pins  will  easily  bend.  This  cer- 
tainly is  ri  great  disadvantage.  We  have  seen  some  pins  of 
which  the  beads  were  formed  by  curling  tbe  end  of  the 
stem  round  upon  itself  and  then  shaped  by  being  struck  in 
a  die»  but  these  would  be  open  to  the  objection  just  men- 
tioned. The  only  method  that  occurs  to  us  of  remedying  tbis 
fault  ia  to  partly  produce  the  head  by  an  operation  similar 
to  that  of  wire  drawing.  Tbe  stem  of  tbe  pin  being  drawn 
tbrounrb  the  plate  would  be  rendered  much  less  liable  to 
bend,  and  tlie  head  being  half  formed  by  such  operation,  but 
loft  soft*  might  bo  iinislieu  in  a  die  as  in  the  present  machines. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  method  of  tins  sort  has  been 
tried  and  therefore  we  merely  tlirow  it  out  as  a  suggestion. 
We  shall  conclude  by  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the  pin- 
roaking  maclune-  invented  by  Mr.  Wright)  and  fur  which 
a  paXent  was  granted  to  him  in  May,  1 8*^4. 

Motion  is  given  either  by  manual  power  or  by  machinery 
to  a  strong  axis  working  ia  collars.  This  main  axis,  cai'ries 
several  cams  or  excentric  wbecls  which  put  forward  at  each 
revoUition  as  many  levers  or  slides  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  axis.  These  levei-s  return  to  tlieir  former  situation  as 
soon  as  the  cans  ceases  to  operate  by  means  of  a  strong 
s])iral.  spring  attached  to  each ;  at  the  other  ends,  of  these 
slides  tbe  different  operations  are  performed. 

A  coil  of  brass- wire  of  the  requisite  size  is  placed  upon  a 
reel  andspindJc,  and  tiie  end  is  drawn  through  a  set  of  zig- 
zag pina  as  before  described  for  straightening  the  wire,  &nd 
placed  between  the  teeth  of  a  strong  pair  of  piuccns.  This 
is  all  that  i&  necessary  to  be  done  before  setting  the  ma<- 
ehinery  in  motion. 

The  first  slide  then  moving  forward  shuts  the  pincers  upon 
tbe  wit«  and  instantly  carries  it  forward  into  a  nipping-gauge 
which  closes  and  cuts  off  sufficient  £Dr  ono  piiv  This  length 
can  be  regulated  by  the  adjustment  of  a  small  screw  attached 
to  tbe  ftcst  slide* 

The  |)iece  'thus  cut  off  is  carried  by  an  ingenious 
little  adaptation  called  a  carrier  to  the  ncx^  operating 
slides  These  carrieil.  are  four  in  number,  mounted  on 
a  bar  at  right  angles  to  the  working  slides  and  parallel  to 
tbe  main  axis ;  this  bar  has  a  motion  given  to  it  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  moves  once  for  every  pin-length  of  wire 
cut  off  by  tbe  gauge  before  mentioned.  The  carriers  them- 
selves are  raa&  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  ^mir  of  pliers, 
the  under  cbap  being  kept  up  to  the  other  by  a  spring. 
The  juncture  of  these  chaps  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  pin, 
which  is  forced  between  the  chaps  and  carried  to  the  next 
operation. 

Tbe  piece  of  wire  is  deposited  by  tbe  first  carrier  in  tlie 
centre  of  a  chuck  attached  to  a  small  mandril,  which  by  a 
moveable  lever  clutches  tbe  pin ;  the  instant  this  is  done,  the 
frame  which  supports  the  mandril  is  tilted  so  as  to  bring  the 
point  of  the  pin  down  upon  a  revolving  steel  mill  just  below 
it ;  a  lever  or  finger  tlieu  presses  the  end  of  the  wire  upon 
t])e  mill,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  mandril  carrying  the 
pin  is  set  in-  motion  and  the  wire  ground  to  a  point ;  the 
mandril  frame  then  rises,  the  mandril  itself  is  brought  to 
rest,  the  pin  released,  and  conveyed  by  the  second  carrier  to 
a  finer  mill,  where  the  point  is  completed  by  exactly  the 
same  process  as  tl>e  preceding. 

It  is  then  taken  by  the  third  carrier  to  the  first  heading  die, 
wbese.  tbe  body  of  the  pin  is  firmly  held  while  a  steel  punch 
advance  against  the  end  of  tlie  wire,  and  forcing  it  into  a 
hoUew  in  the  die,  partially  forms  the  head.  The  last  carrier 
then  takes  the  pin,  and  placing  it  in  aaother  die,  the  head 
IS  completed  by  another  punch ;  a  small  forked  lever  then 


draws  tbe  fioisbed  pin  from  tUe  di*  and  drops  il  iitoi;^ 
ceptacle  below.  The  pins  are  then  tinned  ia  tb«  nma 
previously  described  Tliese  operations  are  carried  oa  U  U 
machine  simultaneously,  and  each  occupies  the  uTat  \\^ 
five  pins  being  constantly  under  operation  ia  tbe  diilc.r 
stages ;  tbe  machine  will  produce  fifty  or  si:^y  pim  ^ 
minute,,  and  only  requires  the  attendance  of  one  pcrNOb. 

Tbe  reader  is  referred  y>  tbe  9th  volume  of  the  L:ii 
Journal  qfArts  and  Sciences^  where  be  will  fiad  a  t.; . 
scriptioa  o£  the  above  mairbifie^  illustrated  by  n\imv 
engrayiAgs. 

Mouxning  pms  may  be  made  o£  brass,  in  tbe  nus:^ 
above  described^  vavnishiog  being  substituted  Lr  \iii.:^. 
bui  those  made  of  steel  wire,  tempered  to  a  deep  porp]. . 
murb  neater  as  well  as  stooger. 

PIN  MONEY.  Gifts  by  a  buabsud  to  bis  vife  k  rj 
purchase  of  apparel,  ornaments  £or  her  person,  or  Sj:  \u 
private  expenditure,  ace  called  pin-money;  and  ssr!:  j 
may  either  be  made  during  marriage,  or,  what  i>  i!ie  kk,  « 
usual  case,  a  sum  of  money  for  tliat  purpose  may  htki:\4 
by  the  husband  to  his  wife  by  settlement,  or  bv :: 
executed  before  the  marriage.  Perhaps  it  is  oiiIvdvi 
secured  before  marriage  for  the  purposes  euutnemid 
is  properly  called  pin-money  ;  for  a  gift  of  inoaeT  U  t; 
husband  to  the  wife  after  marriage  is  liable  tothebuibiL 
debts ;  but  a  provision  for  pin-money  is  not  so  liable, 
tbe  wife  is  entitled  in  all  cases  to  such  mcney.  and  d  i 
savings  out  of  it»  and  things  boughi  with  it 

Several  of  tbe  questions  upon  pin-money  bave  aris^Q 
the  husband's  deatlvwhen  arrears  bave  been  clause^ 
tbe  wife ;  and  it  is  the  general  rnle  that  she  can  onlui 
arrears  of  one  year's  pinrmoney  if  she  has  been  sup^: 
by  the  husband  with  necessaries  during  the  time  ihit 
arrears  bave  accumulated,  it  being  presumed  fntn  (lit ' 
of  arrears  accumulating,  and  her  wants  in  the  meaiis 
being  supplied,  that  she  has  waved  her  claim  to  piDd  ^ 
but  she  may  by  evidence  rebut  auch  presumption.  U  *  \ 
expressed  in  the  settlement  or  articles  that  tbe  pinits 
is  given  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  for  tbe  wife's  aprv< 
ana.it  is  proved  that  the  husband  provided  apparel  i- ' 
wife,  she  has.  no  claim  after  bis  deatb^to  any  ariean^r'- 
money. 

If  the  husband  lea\<€  a  legacy  to  tbe  wife  equal  • 
arrears  of  pin-money  or  more,  such  legacy,  accordiE;' 
general  rule  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  debts  by  tbe  k»^ 
legacies,  will  be  considered  as  a  payment  of  the  arrt-t*  - 
at  the  time  when  the  will  was  made.  If  a  wift^  elofx  •' 
live  apart  from  lier  husband,  either  in  a  stale  of  atlij>c1' 
not»  she  does  not  thereby  forfeit  herrigbt  to  her  pin  io»<'? 
and  she  moy  recover  it. 

PIN  A.      [POUTUOAL.] 

PlNCIAnf^O.    [Nunez.]  .«, 

PINDAH,  son  of  Daipbantns  (or»  as  others  say,oj^ 
gondas,  or  Scopelinus)  and  Clidico,  was  bom  at  Cynosct p* 
a  village  between  Thebes  and  Thespia,  in  01.  <j^^  ^  '^ 
518),  according  to  Clinton  (Fa$ii  Hellen^  \\u  p.609).^f ' 
OL  M,  3  (a.c.  522),  according  to  Bockh  (Pmdar.  torn.  ^^ 
p.  14),  and  died,  according  to  the  former  corapuj'^''''"' 
B,c.  439,  according  to  the  latter  in  b.c-  442,  having  «'i 
nleted  his  eightieth  year.    He  was  born-at  tbe  time  ^'^  J 
Pythian  games  (about  the  beginning  of  July: '^'^'^ 
Thucyd.,  ii.,  p.  418),  and  be  speaks  himself  (/'V'a''^'"^'"; 
102)  of  •  the  festival  recurring  at  the  beginninof  «^^^ 
five  years,  at  which  I  was  firet  laid  upon  ihe  bcJ  iu>    I 
dling  clothes.'      His  wife  wa?  Megaclea,  dauglUfi:  oi 
sitheus  and  Callina :  he  seems  also  to  have  been  mam^'^ 
a  woman  named  Timoxena :  be  liad  a  son  Daipua"^*^'' 
two  daughters,  Eumetis  and  Protomaclie. 

Pindar's  family  were  hereditary  tlute  players;  ujf'n'^ 
fession  was  of  great  reputation  at  Tlieoes,  tbougb  ^] 
playing  did  not  come  much  into  fashion  at  Athens  tiu  /| 
the  Persian  war.  Accordingly  1^  seems  to  l»a*"^  ^^^'A 
himself  at  first  to  that  braiKsh  of  poetry  which  wai  pecj-'^  .^ 
adapted  to  a  ftute  accompaniment,  and  his  first  in*  ' 
was  Lasos  of  Hermione,  a  celebrated  diiliyrft»"^^,f  ^^ 
whose  favorite  instrument  was  the  fl"te.  t^'^^.^n-j  -' 
Mus.,  c.  29.)  But  Thomas  Magister,  in  his  *  Life  «^/ ' S .,' 
says  tliat  bis  father  began  to  teach  hira  the  <1"^^,*?  i,,,at' 
I  hat  his  capacity  was  of  a  higher  order,  placed  1*"^  i  ,^, 


Lasos,  who'initialed  him  into  Tyric  poetry,    l^  '*    htdjii" 
ever,  from  what  we  knowof  tbe  style  ort-<^*^^"^^  p„Hbi« 


not  have  bad  mu«b  to  do  with  tlie  farnaalton         ^^ 
style  as  a  lyric  poet.    It  is  more  probuldfi  ^^  "'     ' 
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ressly  siatedj>rofited  chiefly  by  the  advice  and  example 
4«iritinay  the  Tanagrsan  poe(e«s,  \i'hose  odes  vrere  of  the 
L=:  invtbical  character  with  tho&e  of  Pindar,  and  irho 
uot  an  imitator  of  the  Lesbian  school,  but  a  teachi'r  of 
ruses,  like  Pindur  himself.  Plutarch  tells  uslDeGlor. 
en.,  c.  4)  that  Corinna  recommended  Pindar  to  introduce 
lucul  narrative*  into  hisodes^for  that  this  was  the  proper 
ine^A  of  the  poet — the  rhythm,  music,  and  ornamented 
lyjn  being  only  vehicles  of  the  subject-matter;  and  that 
n.  in  obedienue  to  her  suggestion,  the  young^  poet  com- 
mI  a  byinn  full  of  Theban  mythology,  she  remarked  with 
lile,  that '  ha  ou^ht  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with 
whole  sack*  {ry  x^*^  ^^^^  trmlptiv  aWti  /ii)  3Xij#  nf 
cT^).  This  Corinaa  frequently  contended  against  her 
il  in  the  musical  contests,  and  gained  Ave  victories  over 
(Pau->an.9  ix.  22;  ifilian,  F.H.,  xiii.  24),  though  she 
id  fault  with  the  j-oetcss  Mvrtis  for  doing  the  same 
7:  *  I  blame  the  clear-toned  Myrtis,  I,  that  she,  a 
lan  boru,  bhould  enter  into  rivalry  with  Pindar.' 
ollon.  DyscoL,  Da  Pronom,  p.  64,  B.)  He  had  another 
ruclor,  A<rathocles,  or  Apollodorus,  of  Athens,  who 
wctl  him  to  teach  the  cyclic  or  diihyrambic  chorus  there, 
le  he  was  a  mere  boy.  Pindar  must  have  commenced 
\cry  early  period  his  career  as  a  professional  composer 
h'jral  cxles  fur  special  occasions.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
roruposed  an  Epiiiician  ode  in  honour  of  llippocles,  or 
iDoi'ieas,  of  Pelinna  in  Thessaly,  who  had  won  the  prize 
iid  Pythian  games;  and  this  ode,  which  is  still  extant 
M^  X  •  composed' in  bc.  502),  exhibits  no  marks  of  a 
It  uf  skill  or  practice  on  the  part  of  the  author.  He 
3  vo^»e  to  the  highest  rank  in  Iua  profession,  and  spent 
long  life  in  lucrative  intercourse  with  the  tyrants 
I  vealihy  men  of  Greece  and  its  colonies.  Tlie  free 
le»  \iecl  with  one  another  in  honouring  the  great  lyric 
It.  lie  had  the  vpolivia,  or  complimentary  franchise  at 
hens,  ^Egina,  and  Opus;  and  although  the  people  of 
i»  luid  two  celebrated  poets  of  their  own,  namely,  Simo- 
le:&and  Bacchylides,  they  employed  Pindar  to  compose  a 
•o(7oc(ov,  or  proce»sion«ode,  for  them.  At  Delohi  he  had 
1  iron  chair  to  sit  upon  when  he  sang  the  Apollinean 
uins  (Pau&aa.«  x.,  24,  sec.  4),  and,  by  ordur  of  the  Py- 
la,  be  received  a  portion  cf  the  banquet  of  the  Theox- 
ia.  (Plutarch. -D^  Sera  Num,  vindicL,  c.  13.)  Along 
I  e  ufier  his  death,  and  not,  as  the  pscudo-iEschines  states, 
111!)  lifetime,  his  statue  was  erected  at  Athens  {xph  rr\i 
ytXucv  aroaQ),  He  was  courted  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
.*;  by  There,  tyrant  of  Agrigcnium,  and  his  brother 
riocraies;  byThrasydsus,  son  ofThero.andThrasybulus, 
I  uf  Xenocratea ;  by  Arccsilaus  IV.,  kingof  Cyrene;  by 
Ljrax,one  of  the  Aleuada) ;  and  by  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Juntas,  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  an  active  patron  of 
\c  poetry.  Pindar,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from 
!  nature  of  his  employment,  was  very  religious,  or,  rather, 
y  observant  of  particular  superstitions.  He  had  conse- 
led  a  temple  to  the  Magna  Mater  and  Pan  near  his  own 
ide  at  Thebes;  this  was  probably  in  his  character  of 
r^itary  tlute-player,  for  the  Magna  Mater  and  Pan  were 
r>gian  deiiies,  in  whose  hgnour  the  Hist  tlute-music  was 
nposed.  He  also  dedicated  statues  to  Jupiter  Ammon, 
i  to  Mercury  of  the  Agora,  and  also  perhaps  to  Apollo 
cdrumius. 

The  entire  specimens  of  Pindar's  works  which  have  come 
nn  to  our  time  (with  the  exception  of  the  Uth  Nemean) 
long  to  one  class,  that,  namely,  of  the  Epinician  or  tri- 
ipliiil  odes.  Besides  these  however  Pindar  wrote  dithy- 
ibUs,  pxans,  dirges,  drinking  songs,  mimic  dancing  songs 
T^^txhi^aTo)^  songs  of  maidens  {va^Q'ivua),  and  encomia  or 
i.ejjjrics  on  princes,  of  all  which  we  have  numerous  frag- 
ei.t  s.  Horace  mentions  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which 
L'iax  cultivated  in  the  following  order  (Carwi.,  iv.  2):— 

9*%  frr  BttiiaeM  nova  diliiynaibM  (the  cyclic  choras) 

VeclM  ttoTulvifc — 

Sfu  D«HM  ri'^"*ve  cnalt  Deorum 

^ain^iinnn  (lK«  hjans). 

INv«  qoiM  E!ini  dMMiim  redncU 

P«laiJ  c0U-tl«B  (.th*  Epioiciaii  odes)> 

Firbili  ApoTi^iA  jatearmT«  laptum 

Vlorat  {y\ya  dirgtft)* 

From  which  we  may  infer  that  Pindar  was  not  regarded 
w the  antient*  as  preeminently  or  exclusively  a  composer 
»f  Epinician  odes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that  Pindar 
»a$  quite  as  celebrated  in  other  departments  of  lyric  poetry ; 
^\\  frum  hia  education  under  Laaos.  and  his  hereditary 
?^ifwsion  of  a  flute-player,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  di- 


Ithyramh,  which  is  placed  first  b^  Horace,  was  his  favt)iirito 
style  of  composition.     We  have  still  a  very  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  a  dithyramb  by  Pindar ;  and  if  the  others  were  like 
it,  we  may  well  regret  the  loss  which  wo  hLive  sustained. 
As  howcver  all  Pindar's  extant  odes  (with  the  one  excep- 
tion iast  mentioned,  of  an  ode  compose<l  for  the  instatlatioll 
of  a  Prytanis  at  Tcnedos)  were  com  potted  for  the  celebration 
of  some  victory  in  the  public  games,  we  must  be  content 
to  form  our  judgment  of  his  poetical  power  from  these  spe- 
cimens, and  m  order  to  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  \'erT 
peculiar  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  composed, 
for  it  was  this  which  gave  the  ode  itself  the  particular  cfaa- 
racier  by  which  it  was  distinguished.    An  Eptniiian  ode 
was  the  celebration  of  a  victory  gained  at  one  of  the  publie 
games,  either  by  the  speed  of  horses,  by  stren/^th  of  body, 
by  skill  in  gvmnastic  exercises,  or  by  proficiency  in  music. 
Along  with  the  victor's  name  the  herald  proclaimed  that  of 
his  native  city,  which  was  considered  to  derive  great  renown ' 
from  the  achievement  of  its  cititen.    Tlie  games  themselves 
being  a  religious  institution,  it  i^t  obvious  that  the  celebration 
of  the  victory  must  also  have  had  somelhins;  of  a  religious 
character.    It  was  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  solemnities  of 
religious  worship  ^ith  the  joy  and  revelry  of  the  feast,  a 
mixture  veYy  common  among  the  Greeks,  whose  sacrifires 
to  the  ffods  were  often  only  a  constituent  part  of  the  ban- 
quet   The  victor  either  went  in  ])rocession  to  the  altar 
of  the  god  of  the  games,  as  at  Olympia,  in  the  evening  of 
the  contest,  accompanied  by  a  comus^  which  sang  the  ra\- 
XtVirof  of  Archilochus,  or  an  odo  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  some  other  poet ;    or  he  celebrated  his  victory  on  his 
return  to  his  native  city  by  a  procession  to  a  temple*  a  sacri- 
fice, a  banquet,  and  a  comus.    The  poet  praisea  both  the 
victor  himself,  and  his  native  city :   the  victor  was  praised 
either  fbr  his  wealth  (oX/3oc),  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse-race, 
for  it  was  only  the  wealthy  who  could  contend  for  this  prize, 
as  Pindar  himself  says ;  or  for  his  valour  {Aptrfi),  if  he  had 
been  exposed  to  any  danger  in  the  contest    The  city  of  the 
victor  is  generally  praised  with  some  reference  to  the  mythi- 
cal legends  of  its  early  history.    This  mythical  element 
always   formed  the  chief  part  of  Pindar's  ode,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  run  into  every  sort  of  digression,  not  however  at 
random,  but  with  some  fixed  purpose,  which  we  have  gene 
rally  no  difficulty  in  determhnng.    Although  Pindar's  Epi- 
nician odes  were  performed  by  a  chorus,  the  poet  is  always 
considered  to  speak  in  his  own  person.     He  avails  himself 
of  this,  to  deliver  advice  to  the  victor  whose  praise  he  is 
singing;  to  defend  himself  against  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies;    to  criticise  and  depreciate  rival  poets,  such  as 
Simonidesand  Bacchylides ;  and  sometimes  even  to  address 
the  person  whom  he  employerl  as  his  x^fo^i^atrjcaXoc  when 
his  own  absence  prevented  him  from  teaching  the  chorus. 
Thus  in  Olymp.  vi.,  v.  88,  he  addresses  the  Stymphalian 
^neas,  who  had  been  sent  to  receive  the  ode,  and  to  instruct 
the  chorus  of  his  countrymen  in  the  words  and  music  of 
it:—*  Urge  your  companions,  ^Eneas;  in  the  first  place  to 
sing  the  pralKes  of  Juno,  and  then  let  them  know  if  we  really 
escape  the  old  calumny,  *  Boeotian  smnef  for  vou  are  a 
correct  messenger,  the  estafette  of  the  fair-haired  mnses,  a 
sweet  mixing-cup  of  loudly-uttered  minstrelsy.'    He  often 
makes  boastful  comparisons  between   himself  and  other 
poets,  as  when  he  says  (O/.,  it.,  83): — '  I  have  many  swift 
arrows  within  my  quiver;   they  have  a  voice  for  the  wise; 
but  for  the  common  herd  they  need  an  interpreter:  wise  is 
he  v(ho  has  learned  much  by. his  natural  abilities ;  hot  those 
two  (Simonides  and  Bacchylides),  whose  expertness  comes 
from  practice  only,  babbling  in  their  garruUt?  like  a  brace 
of  jack-daws,  clamour  in  vain  against  the  go^-hke  bird  of 
Jove  (i.e..  himself).'    The  most  Htriking  feature  in  Pindar's 
poetry  is  its  picturesqueness.     He  has  great  skill  and  power 
in  description,  and  his  style  abounds  in  the  most  raey  and 
vivid  metaphors.   From  the  festal  nature  of  most  of  his  odes, 
we  find  in  them,  not  unfrequently.  coarse  jocularities  which 
are  repugnant  to  tlie  spirit  of  modem  lyric  poetry,  and 
which  therefore  offend  the  modern  reader,  who  comes  lo  the 
perusal  of  Pindar  with  vague  expecUtions  of  that  continued 
flow  of  snblime  imagery  and  digniHed  but  pompous  diction 
which  are  generally  considered  essential  to  the  lyrical  poem. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  thouffh  the  occasions  for 
which  pJndar  wrote  required  much  of  solemnity  and  re- 
ligious gravity,  they  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  every  variety 
of  jocose  merriment  which  such  a  joy  fai  eveni  might  suggest. 
In  a  word,  the  Epinician  odes  of  Pindar  weie  performed  by 
the  coraus  as  much  as  by  the  chorus;  they  were  sung  Iq 
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the  loud-booming  flute  as  much  as  to  the  tranquil  melodies 
of  the  harp;  and  the  rhythms  were  ^olian,.or  Lydian,  as 
oAen  OS  Doric. 

The  best  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  by  Auf^ust  Bockh, 
LipsisD,  1811,  1821,  3  vols.  4to.  The  sound  criticism  which 
Bockh  has  applied  to  the  text  of  the  author,  and  his  com- 
prehensive and  masterly  explanations,  have  thrown  an  en- 
tirely new  light  upon  the  music,  metres,  lyric  poetry,  &c.of 
the  Greeks.  Ludolf  Dissen,  who  wrote  the  explanations  to 
the  Nemean  and  Istlimian  odes  for  Bockh*s  edition,  sub- 
sequently (1830)  published  a  smaller  edition,  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  abridgment  of  Bockh's.  As  an  explanatory 
edition  it  is  a  very  good  one ;  but  as  the  fragments  are  not 
printed  complete,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  its  predecessor.  There  is  a  very  good  translation  of 
Pindar  into  English  verse  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary  (London, 
1833),  which  would  have  been  still  better  if  the  translator 
had  taken  Bockh  and  Dissen  for  his  guide  instead  of 
Heyne.  The  translations  by  West  and  Moore  are  very  in- 
ferior to  Gary*s,  as  representatives  of  the  sense  of  the  original, 
though  there  is  much  of  taste  and  vigour  in  those  of  the 
latter  author. 

PINDEMCyNTE,  IPPCXLITO,  bom  at  Verona,  in  1 753, 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  patrician  family  of  Verona.  His 
elder  brother,  Giovanni  Pindemonte,  wrote  some  tragedies, 
among  others, '  I  Baccanali,*  which  were  much  esteemed  at 
the  time.  Ippolito  studied  at  the  college  of  Este,  and  after- 
wards at  Moidena.  On  completing  his  studies,  he  travelled 
through  Europe,  and  visited  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England,  of  which  last  country  he  speaks  in  his  verses 
with  afl'ectionate  remembrance.  Being  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  he  went  to  Malta,  where  he  resided 
some  time,  as  well  as  in  Sicily.  When  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  a  serious  illness,  which  showed  the  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  his  frame,  induced  him  to  give  up  active 
life  and  retire  to  the  country.  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Avesa  near  Verona,  where  he  wrote  his  'Prose  e  Poesie 
Campestri,'  published  first  in  1785,  and  often  reprinted  since. 
The  philosophy  of  his  prose  is  of  the  contemplative  kind,  but 
it  is  warm-hearted  and  liberal.  H  is  poetry  is  beautifully  har- 
monious and  flowing.  In  his  next  production,  '  Epistole  in 
Versi,*  he  alludes  to  the  revolutionary  war  then  raging  in 
Italy,  and  its  fatal  effects  upon  morals  and  social  nap- 

Einess.  The  catastrophe  of  Venice  is  especially  deplored  by 
im,  as  well  as  the  devastation  of  his  own  native  town,  Ve- 
rona, in  1797,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Italian  works  of  art, 
which  were  carried  to  Paris.  These  passages  from  the  pen 
of  an  upright  independent  man  are  instructive  comments 
upon  the  true  character  of  those  times.  Pindemonte  after- 
wards published  a  volume  of  Sermoni,  also  in  verse,  being 
a  kind  of  satires  after  the  manner  of  Horace,  in  which 
he  lashes,  though  in  a  good-humoured  strain,  the  follies  of 
his  age.  In  one  of  these  compositions,  entitled  '  I  Viaggi,* 
he  ridicules  the  affectation  of  his  countrymen,  who,  after 
having  visited  France, England,  or  Germany,  returned  full  of 
disdain  for  their  native  country,  and  were  continually  boast- 
ing the  superiority  of  foreign  manners,  foreign  luxuries, 
and  even  foreign  vices.  He  then  passes  in  review  the 
foreign  travellers  who  visit  Italy,  exhibiting  their  national 
peculiarities,  their  fault-finding  with  the  inns,  the  roads,  the 
carriages,  the  manners,  society,  everything  in  short,  and 
regretting  that  they  cannot  find  in  the  Italian  cities  the 
sprightly  gaieties  of  Paris  or  the  domestic  comforts  of  Eng- 
land. He  pourtrays  the  German,  with  his  bulky  album, 
writing  his  memoranda  at  every  stage ;  the  Spanish  grandee, 
with  his  golden  fleece  hanging  on  his  breast,  visiting  eveiy 
church  or  convent  on  his  way,  pompous,  listless,  and  taci- 
turn ;  the  Russian,  priding  himself  on  his  French  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  arts.  In  another  Sermone,  entitled  '  Le 
Opinioni  Politiche,*  the  author  takes  for  his  text  Goldsmith's 
lines — 

'  lu  er'ry  gorernmeiit,  tboogh  tenors  reign, 

'I  also,' says  Pindemonte, '  can  distinguish  between  the 
civil  institutions  of  various  countries ;  I  can  discern  the  gold 
from  the  dross ;  I  know  the  difference  between  England 
and  Turkey ;  but  what  I  blame  is  the  exclusive  importance 
attached  by  individuals  to  political  opinions  and  political 
systems,  as  if  man  could  not  live  and  be  happy,  and  make 
himself  useful  under  every  orderly  form  of  government.' 
And  in  a  later  composition,  *I1  Colpo  di  Martello,'  he 
further  explains  his  meaning  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of 
an  Italian  journalist:  '  I  never  meant  that  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  a  country  do  not  affect  the  happiness  of  a 


nation ;  but  what  I  said,  and  what  I  shall  slwiyi  repeitt 
foreigners  as  well  as  to  my  own  countrymen,  ii,  that  n  J 
countries,  and  under  every  climate,  man  mwi  look  f 
happiness  within  himself,  and  that  institi\tiont  and  fom- 
society  may  assist  and  increase  his  welfare  and  roDteniaei^ 
but  cannot  originate  it.' 

Pindemonte  wrote  a  drama, '  Arminio,*  in  which  be 
troduced  the  chorus,  a  novelty  on  the  Italian  Mage.  II 
published  together  with  it,  three  dissertations,  one'oQ  nn 
tation,  another  on  tragical  poetry,  and  tlte  third  oo  i. 
drama  of  Merope,  a  subject  treated  by  both  Voltain  u 
Maffei.  These  dissertations  contain  much  sound  trwy^ 
He  also  published  a  translation  of  the  'Otlyssev,'  ioluj 
blank  verse,  which  was  well  received.  When  Foscolo  poo 
lishedhis  beautiful  little  poem  the  *  Sepolcri,'  addread  i 
Pindemonte,  the  latter  replied  to  it  by  another  poemc^i^ 
same  subject,  which  is  full  of  pathos,  and  at  the  sane  ts 
of  consolatory  thoughts  on  man's  immortality.  Tbe:v 
poems  are  generally  published  together. 

The  last  work  of  Pindemonte  was  his  '  Elogi  di  Utc^ 
rati,*  a  biographical  work  in  prose,  2  vols.  Svo.,  Uiii.  h> 
demonte's  nealth  had  always  been  delicate,  and  in  bi>lji:e 
years  he  suffered  from  depression  of  spirits,  which  tbe  >!dil 
of  his  early  friends,  and  especially  of  Foscolo  and  Must 
seems  to  have  increased.  He  died  at  Verona,  in  Noven^i 
1828,  a  month  after  the  death  of  Monti.  His  unblemi^ki 
character,  his  amiable  disposition,  and  his  great  aceoopiti! 
ments,  contributed  as  much  as  his  writings  lo  markbu: 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italians  of  biasge.  Ae3 
nument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory  by  his  townsotf  d 
Verona, 
PINDUS.    [Grbbcb.] 

PINE- APPLE,  the  fruit  of  the  AnanMsa  tativcU- 
a  tropical  plant,  indigenous  to  South  America  and  vx»^ 
the  West  India  Islands.  It  hat  become  so  perfectlj  nia^ 
ralised  in  many  parts  of  the  hot  reffions  of  Asia  and  A^a 
that  it  has  been  thought  to  be  likewise  a  native  of  ib^ 
countries.  When  the  British  troops  invaded  Bunw,:3rf 
found  the  woods  around  Rangoon  abounding  in  wild  p»' 
apples,  and  a  variety  firom  the  back  of  the  Black  F^w 
was  in  great  request  for  its  excellence :  in  tbe  Mali; i^ 
chipelago  it  acquires  an  enormous  sixe,  and  sports  i^' 
variety  called  the  double  pine-applet  each  pip  of  <^  •' 
growing  into  a  branch  bearing  a  new  pine-apple.  >^^*' 
however  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  South  h^^ 
and,  as  it  is  recorded  by  M.  Le  Cour  of  Leyden,  aboai^{ 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century :  from  Holland  it « 
brought  to  this  country  in  1690,  by  the  earl  of  PortUnJ: "^ 
cording  to  the  Sloanean  MSS.  in  the  British  ^"*®^^«?2 
is  a  painting,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Horace  iValpt^ 
in  which  Charles II.  is  represented  as  being  presented'^ 
the^r«/  pine-apple  by  Rose,  his  gardener ;  b«t  ^.^ 
some  doubts  whether  that  fruit  was  grown  in  Englaij<iJ 
obtained  from  Holland.  It  may  however  be  fairly  concw 
that  pine-apples  were  exceedingly  rare  in  this  eoun(i7>^n 


at  the  tables  of  the  nobility,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1^ 
century ;  for  in  1 7 1 6,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  rcojjj 
that  pine-apples  were  on  the  electoral  table  at  B«^ 
when  she  was  there  in  that  year,  on  her  journey  ^^^^ 
tinople ;  end  she  states  that  she  had  never  V^^^^^JTi 
that  species  of  fruit.  (Leiiert  qf  LadyM.  ^\^f^ 
Since  that  period  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  nts  d<^ 
prosecuted  with  perseverance  in  Britain,  but  npeqt»«o'|^  ^ 
results  have  been  very  disproportionate  to  the  exp^^i  , 
curred.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  however,  ^^^^_^ 
been  more  general ;  and  in  many  instances  a  su^P  ^ 
degree  of  perfection  has  been  attained,  much  %^  ^ 
deed  in  England  than  in  any  other  counUy  **'^'^j| 
contend  with  an  extra-tropical  climate,  for  ^^*^^^^^^^ 
record  of  pine-apples  weighing  1 3lbs.  and  1 4lb8.  •^**'":  vm 
and  from  71bs.  to  8lbs.  is  bv  no  means  an  uncomnjo"  * jj. 
for  a  single  fruit  At  the  present  day  the  pine-apple  in  ^^^ 
land  is  so  abundantly  produced,  that  although  ^'^P^".,  , 


l<<9 


iiouiiy  pruuuceu,  lum  aiiuvuK*--- 1    >u|» 

18  very  common.    Its  delicious  flavour,  and  tbe  no    ^ 
pearance  which  a  well-grown  firuit  exbibils,  reti 
cultivation  of  it  a  special  object  of  horticullursl  enwrp 
and  skill.  . 

As,  notwithstanding  the  many  treatises  that  m  ^  ^^ 
written  on  the  subject*  failures  in  the  production  ^^^  ^ 
fruit  continue  to  occur,  it  seems  desirable  to  P^'^|].(iyt« 
what  the  mismanagement  of  a  gardener  is  o^  'i^  ^ 
consist,  and  how  he  may  apply  the  directions  to  be 
books  of  gardening  with  least  chance  of  fiilure* 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  plant  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  tropics,  and  it  may  be  added,  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  la  Iter  circumstance  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  because 
if  it  were  a  mountain  plant,  even  though  tronical,  it  might 
be  natural  for  it  to  endure  a  comparatively  low  degree  of 
temperature.     But  according  to  Beyrich  {Gardener' t Magor 
jririe,  lii.  442),  '  the  pineapple  in  its  wild  state  is  found 
near  the  sea-shore,  the  sand  accumulated  there  in  downs 
surving  for  its  growth,  as  well  as  for  that  of  most  of  the 
species  of  the  same  family.    The  place  where  the  best  pine- 
a]>p1es  are  cultivated  is  of  a  similar  nature.     In  the  sandy 
plains  of  Praya  Velha  and  Praya  Grande,  formed  by  the 
receding  of  the  sea,  and  in  which  no  other  plant  will  thrive, 
are  the  spots  where  the  pine-apple  grows  best.*    The  tem- 
perature at  the  level  of  the  sea  at  or  near  the  equator 
y  aries  but  little  throughout  the  year ;  for  instance,  the  mean 
ti^mperature  of  the  warmest  month  at  Cumana,  10°  27'  N. 
I^Lt.,  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  84'38^  and  that  of  the  coldest 
79*16''.    At  Havanna,  on  the  skirt  of  the  tropics,  the  mean 
of  the  warmest  month  is  83*84'';  that  of  the  coldest  69'98^ 
At  Vera  Cruz  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  warmest  and 
coldest  months  are  respectively  81*86°  and  71*06^ 

In  conformity  with  the  above,  and  also  from  the  results 
of  experience,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  artificial  tempera- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  pine-apple  is  intended 
to  be  grown  should  have  a  mean  of  about  80"*;  or  a  mini- 
mum not  lower  than  70"  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  a 
maximum  not  higher  than  90^  When,  from  the  shortness 
of  our  days  in  winter,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  light,  and 
when  forcing  the  plant  in  its  absence  would  produce  only 
imperfectly  formed  tissue,  70''  will  be  proper!  In  summer 
80""  to  85^  or  in  the  case  of  fruiting  plante,  from  that  to  90° 
will  not  be  too  much.  The  maximum  by  sun-heat  may 
extend  higher,  but  100°  should  be  its  limit. 

With  regard  to  bottom-heat,  it  should  be  in  imitation  of 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  soil;  and  this  varies  even  less  than 
tlie  temperature  of  a  tropical  atmosphere.    The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  is  generally  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
bizher  than  the  mean  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the 
greater  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  caloric.    The  dis- 
crepancy however  cannot  be  great ;  and  if  the  mean  atmo- 
spheric temperature  at  the  equator  be  from  80°  to  84°,  as 
has  been  ascertained  from  numerous  observations,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  not  average 
lower;  nor  wiH  it  be  many  degrees  higher  where  moisture 
sufficient  for  vegetation  exists,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
■^lands ;  although  on  continents  it  becomes  so  great  as  to 
reduce  the  soil  to  a  desert.    The  temperature  of  the  earth 
£«  foot  below  the  surface,  in  New  Granada,  is  85°  during 
summer,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Hay  {Gard. 
.  V'l?.).  and  this  degree  of  heat  will  be  found  a  very  good 
I  nedium  for  the  roots  of  the  pine-apple.    Bottom-beat  then 
£  hould  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  75°,  nor  rise  higher 
I  han  90°. 

Ttie  soil  for  pine-apples  requires  to  be  rich.  A  fresh 
\-elIow  loam,  strong,  but  by  no  means  of  a  binding  nature, 
with  which  is  mixed  a  quantity  of  cow-dung,  will  answer 
v'«ry  well.  The  pots  require  to  be  well  drained,  and  over 
t  lie  drainage  some  pieces  of  turf  may  be  placed.  Manure- 
w  ater,  made  by  steeping  sbeep*s  dung  or  cow-dung,  is  occa- 
sionally applied,  care  being  taken  that  it  be  properly  diluted. 
I  f  the  plants  are  found  not  to  be  thriving,  they  may  be 
shifted,  without  hesitation,  at  any  period  of  their  growth. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  perfect  drainage  be  at  all  times 
maintained.    When  pots  are  plunged  in  tan,  the  worms  are 
apt  to  close  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  by  their  ex- 
cretions ;  or  a  stoppage  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  pot  upon  the  tan  when  it  wastes  and  becomes 
capable  of  being  rendered  compact.     From  whatever  cause 
the  defect  proc^ds,  a  good  preventive  may  be  easily  effected 
by  simply  plunging  an  empty  pot,  with  its  mouth  down- 
\cardst  and  on  this  placing  the  bottom  of  that  containing 
the  plant,  closing  the  tan  round  the  sides  of  the  latter  in  the 
u^ual  way.    If  at  any  time  the  tan  should  become  too  hot, 
it  may  be  partially  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  pot. 

Moisture  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  the  pine-apple, 
the  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  will  of  course  indicate 
whether  water  should  be  applied  or  withheld.  But  in  sum- 
mer the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist  by  syringing,  par- 
ticularly before  shutting  up  at  night.  No  water  should  on 
ftoy  account  be  used  of  a  temperature  many  degrees  lower 
Iban  that  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  where  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing ;  it  should  not,  in  short,  be  applied  Idwer  than  75°,  and 


80°  will  prove  a  good  medium.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening 
off,  moisture  of  course  should  be  withheld ;  and  in  damp 
cloudy  weather  in  winter,  when  it  is  an  object  to  restrain 
rather  than*  promote  growth,  they  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  than  otherwise.  Moisture  will  not  prove  injurious 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
and  a  due  share  of  light  The  mode  of  heating  by  means 
of  hot- water  pipes  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  pine -stoves ; 
and  steam  from  the  boiler  should  be  at  command,  so  that  it 
may  be  introduced  to  the  interior  of  the  house  as  occasion 
requires. 

rine-apples  may  be  grown  under  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment. Instead  of  being  confined  in  pots,  they  are  some- 
times planted  in  a  bed  of  soil.  This  has  been  found  to 
answer  very  well  where  good  drainage  was  secured,  and 
where  a  proper  degree  or  bottom-heat  could  be  applied. 
Thev  have  also  been  grown  in  pots  placed  on  shelves  or  on 
sand ;  this  mode  however  has  not  proved  fully  successful, 
for  the  roots  are  subjected  to  vicissitudes  consequent  not 
only  upbn  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house,  but  also  its  hygrometrical  conditions. 

A  principal  cause  of  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
pine-  apple  appears  to  hare  arisen  from  the  idea  that  the 
plants  will  bear  a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature  than 
that  above  pointed  out  as  being  natural  to  them.  Xbey  will 
apparently  do  so;  but  although  the  plants  may  continue  to 
have  a  healthy  appearance,  yet  experience  proves  that  their 
vital  energy  is  interfered  with,  and  their  powers  of  organi- 
zation diminished,  as  is  continually  indicated  by  the  fruit- 
stem  being  sent  up  with  only  a  few  imperfect  pips.  Tlie 
stagnation  of  water  about  the  roots  from  defect  of  drainage, 
too  much  heat  and  moisture,  or  too  much  heat  and  dryness, 
or  checking  the  plants  bv  cold  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
fruiting  condition,  instead  of  forwarding  them  naturally  to 
that  state,  are  other  sources  of  failure  on  the  part  of  culti* 
vators.  With  regarfl  to  the  last,  the  only  method  that 
ought  to  be  taken  to  bring  on  the  time  of  fruiting  is  to  in- 
spissate the  sap,  and  to  augment  the  amount  of  secretions 
by  gradually  withholding  moisture  and  increasing  the  tem- 
perature, at  the  same  time  admitting  a  little  more  air  than 
usual ;  and  after  this,  by  the  sudden  application  of  a  brisk 
temperature  with  more  moisture. 

To  richly  manured  soil  the  large  size  of  the  pine- apples 
produced  in  England  may  be  attributed ;  and  to  the  means 
that  cultivation  under  glass  affords  of  progressively  inspis- 
sating the  juices  towards  the  period  of  ripening,  may  be 
ascribed  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  to  that  produced  in 
countries  where  the  plants  are  indigenous,  as  was  alluded 
to  under  Anan assa  sativa. 

The  varieties  of  the  pine-apple  are  numerous ;  the  best 
however  have  been  already  enumerated  [F&uits]  ;  and  full 
descriptions  of  upwards  of  fifty  varieties  may  be  referred  to 
in  the  Trans.  HorU  Soc.  of  London,  2nd  series,  vol.  i. ;  and 
of  all  the  principal  varieties  in  the  Guide  to  the  Orchard 
and  Kitchen- Garden, 

PINE  TREE.    [PiNus  J 

PINEAL  GLAND.    [Brain.J 

PINB'DA,  J  U AN  DE,  born  at  Seville,  in  1557,  entered 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  not  of  the  Jesuits,  as  stated  in 
the  '  Biographie  Universelle.'  He  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  general  erudition,  especially  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Oriental  languages.  On  being  appointed  counsellor  to 
the  court  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  the 
principal  libraries  of  Spain,  in  order  to  register  those  works 
which  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  an  '  Index  novus  Librorura 
Prohibitorum,'  Seville,  163],  published  bv  order  of  Cardinal 
Zapata,  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain.  Pineda  published  a  ver- 
sion of  Theodore  Peltar*s  '  Catena  Gmcorum  Patrum  in 
Proverbia  Salomonis.*  He  also  published  —  1,  '  Com- 
menfarius  in  Job,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Madrid,  1597;  2, 'Salomo 
Prtevius,  sive  de  Rebus  Salomonis  Regis,'  libri  octO)  Lyon, 
1609 ;  3, '  Commentarius  in  Ecclesiasten,'  Antwerp,  16.20; 
4, '  Monarcbia  Ecclesiastica,  o  Historia  Universal  del  Mun- 
do  desde  su  Creacion  hasta  estos  Tiempos,'  5  vols.  fbL,  Bar- 
celona, 1620'.  This  work  is  a  universal  history  of  the  world 
in  30  books,  and  is  written  with  some  display  of  erudition 
but  no  discrimination,  and  with  all  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
an  inquisitor.  It  seems  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  univer- 
sal history  in  their  language,  and  Pineda  undertook  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

PINERO'LO.      [PlGNKROL.] 

PINGRE',  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM,  was  bora  wX 
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Parlst  4th  of  S«pt«n)ber»  l/U,  and  educated  in  a  religioun 
eilablisbment  »t  SenlU.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology,  but  during  tlie-pprsecutinn 
01  the  Jansenists  be  was  deprived  of  bis  situaiioa  by  the 
goveronient,  far  some  years  after  which  he  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  teaching  the  elenoents  of  graixintar  in  an  obscure 
college.  Diigusted  with  his  theological  career,  at  tlie  age 
of  thirty-eight  years  or  thereabouts,  he  began  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  his  friend  Lecat,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
his  day*  having  shortly  afterwards  founded  an  academy  at 
Kouen.  the  department  of  astronomy  in  that  establishment 
was  placed  under  Pingr6's  direction.  His  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Mercury,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1793,  led  to  his 
being  nominated  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which,  in  1756,  be  was  elected  a  free  associate.  About 
this  time  also  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  J'ariSi  and  libiarian  of  the  abbey  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  on 
tho  summit  of  which  building  a  small  observatory  was 
erected  for  his  use.  In  connection  with  Lemonnier  he  com- 
puted a  nautical  almanac,  called  the '  Etat  du  Ciel,'  for  tho 
tho  years  1754-7.  In  this  work  his  chief  object  was  to 
render  an  essential  service  to  the  mariner  by  supplying  the 
means  of  determining  a  8hip*s  longitude,  which  he  oro- 
posed  to  deduce  from  the  moon*s  hour  angle  by  the  aid  of 
tables  computed  by  himself  with  very  great  labour.  The 
method  however  inspired  little  confidence,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  superseded  by  one  suggested  by  Lacaille,  and 
now  in  general  use,  in  which  the  longitude  is  deduced  from 
the  observed  distance  of  the  moon  fiom  a  known  star  or 
planet. 

In  1 760  Pingr6,  by  order  of  the  government,  sailed  for  tho 

island  of  Rodrigo,  in  the  Indian  sea,  in  order  to  obsenre  the 

.transit  of  Venus,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June  of 


lation  was  found  erroneous.  Tlie  same  phenomenon  was 
observed  by  him  at  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  in  1769, 
during  one  of  four  voyages  undertaken  by  him  to  try  the 
chronometers  of  Berthaud  and  Leroy, 

He  died  at  Paris,  Ist  of  May,  1796.    The  memoii's  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  consist  chiefly  of  accounts  of  his  observations,  and^ 
will  be  found  between  the  years  1753  and  1770.    Of  his' 


Besides  a  very  complete  account  of  all  that  wus  then  known 
concerning  the  nature  and  motions  of  comets,  it  contains 
the  elements  of  no  less  than  eighty  orbits  computed  by 
himself.  The  readiness  w iih  which  he  engaged  in  the  most 
lengthy  numerical  calculations  appears  to  have  been  the 
must  prominent  point  in  his  character.  Lacaille  had  com- 
puted, for  the  '  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,'  a  table  of  the 
eclipses  visible  in  Europe  during  the  first  eighteen  centuries 
of  the  Christian  cera.  PingrS,  without  any  obvious  motive, 
repeated  the  whole  of  the  working,  adding  however  a  list 
or  tho  eclipses  during  the  ton  centuries  preceding,  lie  had 
also  reduced  a  very  large  number  of  observations  of  dif- 
ferent astronomers,  be;;inning  with  Tycho  Brah^,  for  a 
work  which  he  intended  to  call  the  '  History  of  Astronomy 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century.'  Several  sheets  of  tho 
work  were  piinted,  when  further  progress  was  suspended 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  and  the  publication  has 
not  since  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  resumed. 

{lXc\?.mhve,  Biograf hie  Univ.;  Mcm&irei  v/ the  French 
IvstiUite,  179U  ;  ^Qtice  o/Pingi^,  by  M..Prony.) 

PINIC  ACID.  This  acid  is  obtained*  according  to  Unver- 
dorben,  by  digesting  colophony,  or  common  rosin,  in  cold 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*833,  The  solution  obtained  is  to 
be  mixed  with  one  of  acetate  of  copper  in  alcohol,  and  there 
is  then  precipitated  a  combination  of  oxide  of  copper  with 
pinic  acid ;  this  salt,  after  washing  with  alcoliol  and  diges- 
tion in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
a  solution  from  which  water  throws  down*  pinic  acid. 
Tlie  pinates  of  ammonis.  potash,  and  soda  are  soluble  in 
water,  but  those  of  other  bases  are  mostly  insoluble  in  it; 
they  arc  generally  dissolved  by  sether,  but  not  by  alcohol. 
Wiien  pinic  acid  is  waikhed  and  boiled  in  water,  it  forms 
on  cooling  a  hard  brittle  substance,  which  becomes  brown  by 
fusing,  and  passes  into  what  Uuvcrdorben  calls  oolophonic 
acid. 

PINITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals. 


Primary  form  a  rhomboid,  but  generally  found  m  bcxagoi^ 
prisms.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  prt>a. 
Fracture  indistinct,  uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  g)(>ium. 
is  scratched  by  floor  spar.  Colour  reddish,  gre}i»K  and 
gieyish-red.  Lustre  slightly  resinous.  Opaque.  Spitit 
gravity  2*78  to  2-98. 

Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  whitens,  fuses  on  the 
ed«jes,  and  yields  a  white  glass  with  bubbles;  with  bonxit 
fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  transparent  glass,  coloui»l  bj 
iron.    The  Saxon  variety  is  infusible. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony,  France,  England,  in  some  oibtr 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  North  Anierica. 

According  to  Gmelin,  the  pinite  of  St.  Pardoux  in  Fraiee 
consists  of — silica,  55964 ;  alumina,  25*480 ;  potasih,  7*^9^: 
soda,  0386  ;  peroxide  of  iron.  5*512  ;  magnesia  with  oiauga- 
nese,  3760;  water  with  animal  matter,  1*410:  totaUiio-tii 

PINK.    [Caenation.] 

PINKERTON,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  KiN 
and  was  the  third  and  youngest  aon  of  James  PinkertoQ. 
After  finishing  his  school  education,  he  was  articled  to  i 
writer  to  the  signet,  in  whose  office  he  spent  five  yeara;  i>ot 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  engaged  in  the  pnciiitef 
that  or  any  other  profession.    He  commenced  author  in 
1776,  bv  the  publication  of  an  elegy  entitled  '  CraigoiiUir 
•Castle;^  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1780  hecaoieu 
London,  and  settling  there  gave  himself  up  to  a  literarv  lik 
In  1781  he  published  an  octavo  volume  of  poetical  ^wn 
under  the  title  of '  Rimes,*  which  reached  a  second ediun; 
and  this  was  followed  the  same  year  by  the  first  ediiioi. cf 
a  less  forgotten   publication,  an  octavo  volume  enti:Id 
*  Scotish  Tragic  Ballads^*  a  second  edition  of  which  sppeirei 
in  1 783,  accompanied  with  a  second  part  containing  '6alL'<< 
of  the  Comic  Kind,*  the  whole  being  now  included  un<kr 
the  general  title  of '  Select  Scotish  Ballads.'    Of  these  pre 
tended  antient  hallads  however  a  considerable  numkr  ^& 
fabrications  of  Pinkerton's  own.  Meanwhile  in  1782  he  \d^ 
published  '  Two  Dithyrambic  Odea  on  Entbusiatin  a!<i 
Laughter,'  in  a  sixpenny  quarto  pamphlet,  and  soon  a/^ 
anotner  original  volume  of  the  same  form,  entitled  'T^la 
in  Verse.'    In  1 784  he  produced  his  *  Essay  on  MedaW  >• 
2  vols,  8vo.,awork  of  considerable  merit  for  the  time,  ibutp 
now  of  little  use,  but  in  which  Pinkerton  is  stated  to  bavci^ 
much  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Doucet:- 
another  friend.    It  has  been  twice  reprinted  since  viiii^ 
provements.    In  1785  he  gave  to  the  world,  under  ihtv^ 
de  guerre  of  Robert  Heron,  an  octavo  volume  of '  I>eitei»'t 
Literature,'  in  which  some  singular  opinions  on  thevalu<:-^ 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  wero  attempted  to  bem^'ifi 
still  more  startling  by  a  new  and  very  strange  sysitm  w 
spelling,  in  which  however  the  inventor  hod  the  good  w:'« 
not  to  persevere  after  it  had  answere<l  its  temporary  puH^*^^ 
This  book  procured  Pinkerton  the  acquaintance  of  Ht)^^'^ 
Walpole,   and    through    him   of  Gibbon  and    other  i*'»' 
tinguished  literary  characters.    His  next  publication  .'''* 
one  which  has  retained  its  interest  and  value,  his '  Auijeiu 
Scotish  Poems,  never  before  in  print,  from  the  MS.  coj.fc 
tions  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  Knight,' i  vo.i. 
8 vo.,  London,  1 786.    It  is  a  mistake  to  describe  Ibis  ffork  *» 
a  literary  forgery,  as  has  sometijnes  been  done;  tbejw*'^* 
from  tho  Maitland  and  Bannatyne  MSS.,  of  which  it  ct)»i'*'N 
are  all  genuine.  [Maitland,  Sir  Richard.]  Itisherebo*; 
ever,  in  a  *  List  of  all  the  Scotish  Poets,  with  brief  Reniar»* 
that  he  makes  his  confession  of  the  forgery  of  several  p«^ 
in  the  previous  collection.    When  he  prepared  that  ww"'^ 
work,  he  says,  he  was  only  eighteen  (for  it  remained  five )e«f; 
in  MS.,  it  seems,  before  it  was  published):  *  as  for  bi»  ^' 
he  continues,  *  he  has  observed  the  Horatian  precept  o«* 
first  laid  down  to  himself,  nnnum  prematur  in  annuffHJ^^ 
requests  pardon  both  of  his  friends  and  the  public  iot  k«r 
ing  it  to  himself.    The  fiction,  as  the  publisher  cap  t^o"^*' 
could  not  possibly  have  any  sordid  view,  as  theM^^'^'H^ 
sented  to  him,  and  one  half  of  the  future  profits,  wbicb  » 
ofi'ered,  was  refused.    For  the  imposition,  U  was  ouly  ^^^^ 
to  give  Dleasuro  to  the  public ;  and  no  vanity  could  ^^^^^^^ 
where  the  name  was  unknown.  As  to  the  \awity  or  pl«**  ^^ 
of  imposing  on  others,  if  there  be  such  ideas,  they  we  quj 
unknown  to  the  editor.    Perhaps,  like  a  very  young  »»'• 
as  he  was,  he  had  pushed  one  or  two  points  of  ibe  <^*^''J  L 
a  little  too  far ;  but  he  always  thought  that  novel  a^Y^  'j 
had  no  bounds  of  fiction/    AVhat  has  been  called  tn«^\ 
impudence  of  this  ingenuous  avowal  has  perhaps  vfujeo  w^^ 
more  indignation  than  it  deserves  from  sows  of  *»"!,'' Jf 
I  quarters  wiiere  Pinkerton  has  made  himself  an  ^^^ 
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I  version  by  certain  peauliaritiet  of  ki»  vriiuigii  and  cba- 
acter. 

In  17S7,  besides  a  compibtion  in  2  vols.  12nao.,  enliiled 
The  Treasury  of  Wit/  which  he  pubh«hed  under  ibe  nutne 
f  Ben  net,  bo  produced  the  first  edition  of  bisi  *  Dissertalion 
u  the  Origin  and  Process  of  tlic  Scythians  or  Guths/  8vo^ 
work,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  con» 
lusiooa  at  which  be  arrives*  is  full  bulb  of  iugeouity  and  of 
ai'ion^  and  accurate  learning,  and  must  be  admitted  to  be 
moat  creditable  perfonnance  for  a  young  man  under  tbirty; 
lore  he  fint  announced  that  strong  anti-Celtic  feeling 
•U  ;cl]  coloursall  bis  historical  and  antiquarian  disquisitions, 
n<i   which  made  him  so  many  enemies.    This  publication 
aj»    followed  in  1789  by  a  cullection  of  *  Lives  of  Scottish 
ui  n  ta,*  in  Latin,  8vo. ;  an  edition  of  Barbour's  poem  of '  Tlie 
»-uce,*  3  vols.  8vo.;  and  by  one  of  his  most  important 
orkA,  '  An  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,  precede 
it;;   the   reign  of  Malcolm  IIL*'  2  vols.  8vo.  (with  ttie  Die> 
ik  tat  ion  on  the  Goths  appended).   This  inquiry  (which  was 
iprifited,  along  with  the  Dissertation,  in  1794,  and  again  in 
^  1 4>»  with  all  the  perversity  or  want  of  judgment  on  some 
oiuts    by  which  it  may  be  thought  to  be  disfigured,  ia 
ull   one  of  the  ablest  and  most  muable  works  we  possess 
n  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates,  and  would  be  indispensa- 
1e  to  the  student  of  Scottish  antiquities,  were  it  only  for  the 
laay  curious  documents  it  oontains,  all  rare,  and  some  of 
Wm  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  a  printed  form.    It  was 
iicceeded  hy '  The  liedallic  History  of  England,  to  the  Re- 
Autiou/   4toM   1790;    '  Scotish   Poems,'  reprinted  from 
'.arce  editions,  3  vols^  8vo.,  1792;.  '  Iconographia  Scotica, 
r  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  Bio- 
raphical  Notaa,'  2  vols,  dvo.,  1795-1797;  and  '  The  Uis- 
iffof  Scotland,  from  the  Accession  ef  the  House  of  Stuart 
>  that  of  Mary,'  2  vols.  4 to.,  1797,  another  work  of  original 
^search  and  great  importance,  although  most  repulsively 
'Titten,  from  an  unfortunate  fancy  of  imitating  Gibbon  which 
Ad  taken  possession  of  the  author,  to  the  destruction  of  bis 
WQ  natural  style,  which,  if  not  in  other  respects  very  happy, 
J  as  at  least  plain  and  unafiected,  and  occasionally  not  with- 
iui  considerable  vigour  and  liveliness.  Prefixed  to  thiawork 
i$  a  portrait  of  the  author,  with  spectacles  on,  and  sun'ounded 
^y  hi^  books,  with  an  inscription  which  takes  care  to  inform 
rjs  fbat  he  was  as  yet  only  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.    And 
^e  was  certainly  entitled  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  a 
» io»t  respectable  amount  of  literary  performance  for  that 
^e.     After  the  death  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Orford,  in 
Sii7^  Pinkerton  communicated  notes  of  his  oonversation  in 
series  of  papers  to  the  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  which  be 


E   Eminent  PersouH  of  Scotland,  with  their  Characters.*  8vo., 
r99.     In   1802.  appeared  the  first  edition  of  bis'  Modern 

1  cography,  digested  on  a  new  plan,'  m  2  vols.  4to ,  a  second 

2  itiun  of  which,  extending  to  3  vola,  was  brought  out  in 
>»U7.  There  is  also  an  abridgement  of  this  work,  in  1  vol. 
yro.  In  1802  Pinkerton  left  England,  and  for  the  rest  of 
is  life  reskled  chietty  in  Parist  continuing  however  to  give 
ccu|>ation  to  the  press  of  his  native  country  with  bis  usual 
utlustry.  Two  thick  but  not  very  well  filled  octavos,  entitled 

Recollections  of  Paris  in  the  Yeara  1802-3-4-5,'  which  he 
tublislied  at  London  in  1806,  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule 
»y  tlue  Frenchified  ^tyle  of  thinking  and  air  o{ peiii-mait re- 
hip  affected  by  the  quondam  laborious  antiquary.  Return- 
ng  however  to  bis  proper  beat,  be  commenced  in  1808  his 
;rcat  *  General  Colleclion  of  Voyages  and  Travels,'  which 
»'as  completed  in  16  vols.  4lo.,  in  1813.  This  was  accora- 
?^m^\  by  a  '  New  Modern  Atlas,*  published  in  parts  which 
^Qs  begun  in  1809  and  finished  in  1815;  and  while  occu- 
p'^d  wiih  thcie  compilation!!  he  also  found  time  to  write  his 
'  tetralogy,  or  a  Treatise  on  Rocks,'  which  appeared  in  2 
^^\*.  8vo.,  in  1811,  and  was  his  last  original  work.  He  died 
^1-  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  March,  I82fs  leaving  a  widow,  a 
«>^ter  of  Dr.  Burgess,  the  laic  bishop  of  Salisbury,  from 
•A  ujm  however  he  had  been  separated  for  many  years.  The 
^K.,ve  detail  of  his  literary  labours  is  evidence  sufficient  that 
^  inkerton  was  no  ordinary  man ;  and  his  best  performances, 
t*^Xch  as  his  Dissertation,  his  Enquiry,  his  History,  and 
^  <  5  eiUiion  of  the  MailUiud  Poems,  with  all  their  faults,  not 
K^ily  all  overflow  with  curious  learning  and  researcli,  but 
^%jar  upon  them  the  impression  of  a  vij^orous,  an  ingenious, 
f  Si«\  even  an  original  mind.  fli^;rioleiice  and  dogmatism. 
^  is  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  bis  pugnacity  and  contempt 


for  all  who  dissented  from  bis  views,  and  above  all  his  shal- 
low and  petulant  attacks  upon  the  common  creed  in  reli* 
(jion  and  morals,  have  raisefl  a  general  prejudice  against 
Pinkerton,  which  has  prevented  justice  bciug  done  to  kis 
acquirements  and  talents,  and  th«  seal  value  of  much  that 
be  has  written.  Two  octavo  volumes  of  his  correspondence 
were  published  in  1830,  tlie  contents  of  which  however  are 
not  of  much  interest. 

PINNA  MARI'NA.    [Mytilhxa,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  50.1 

PINNOTHE^RES.    [PiNNOTHaRiANs.] 

PINNOTHE'RIANSC  a  tribe  of  the  ibird  family  or 
the  Brachyurwa  Crustaceans  iCatametopes\  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  M.  Milne  Edwards. 

The  Pinnotherians  are  small  crustaceana  whose  carapace 
is  nearly  circular,  and  whose  teguments  exhibit  consicfera- 
ble  softness.  Their  eye»  are  in  general  very  small,  and  the 
disposition  of  their  front  and  their  antenme  varies,. as  also 
iheir  external  jaw-feet^  ^\uch  present  remarkable  anoma- 
liesi  Their  feet  are  short  or  of  moderate  length,  and  are  in 
general  very  weak.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  much 
narrower  at  its  base  thau  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
sternal  plastron. 

But  it  is  the  singular  habits  of  these  crustaceans  which 
especially  demand  attention  ;  for  they  ordinarily  are  housed 
between  the  mantle-lobes  of  certain  conchifers — Mytilue^ 
Pinna,  Mactra,  &c.,  for  example. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  in  this  small  group  the  ge- 
nera Pinnotherei,  Doio,  Mictyrie,  Hymenosoma,  and  ElO' 
mena;  but  he  acknowledges  that  this  tribe  is  not  so  natural 
as  might  be  desired,  and  that  hereaHer  perhaos  the  neces- 
sity for  subdividing  it  may  arise. 

Pinnotheres.  (Latreille ) 
Generic  Character.^ Body  circular  and  rounded  above ; 
front  not  soldered  to  the  epistome ;  eyes  very  small,  orbits 
nearly  circular ;  internal  antennseof  the  ordinary  form,  and 
the  fonets  which  lodge  them  seaitely  separated  from  each 
other;  external  antennae  short,  oeenpying  the  internal  an- 
gle of  the  orbit.  Buccal  frame  very  wid^  backwardsi  and 
describing  a  semicircle  forwards.  External  jaw-feet  placed 
very  obliquely ;  their  enlarged  and  valvular  portion  is  formed 
entirely  by  tlieir  third  joint,  which  is  very  lar^e,  whilst  the 
second  is  rudimentary;  the  fourth  joint  is  inserted  at  the 
summit  of  the  preceding,  and  the  fifth,  which  ia  tolerably 
developed,  ia  articulated  with  the  sixth  by  the  middle  of  its 
internal  border,  so  that  it  is  placed  nearly  like  the  thumb  of 
the  didactylous  claws.  The  sternal  plastron  is  very  wide, 
and,  in  the  male,  the  apertures  of  the  organs  of  generation 
occupy  its  last  segment.  The  feet  are  moderate.  The  ab- 
domen of  the  male  is  small,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is 
ordinarily  veij  convex,  and  much  larger  than  the  sternal 
plastron.     (Milne  Edwards.) 


View  of  ill*  iiimUt  iMe  of  the  iip^icr  part  of  P!aiioOierpi»  ey«t|,  jatf-feet.  &c 
seen  from  b«lim  and  magaUlcd     (M.  k'dwanU.) 

Before  we  lay  before  our  readers  examples  of  this  curious 
crustacean,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  to  Mr.  Thompson's 
interesting 'Memoir  on  the  Metamorphoses  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Pea  Crab'  (Entom.  Mag.,  No.  xi.),  whence  it 
appears  that  Pinnotheres/m  the  early  stages  of  its  existence, 
has  a  very  elongated  abdomen  which  is  terminated  by  a  fin, 
the  carapace  armed  with  three  spiniform  prolongations,  very 
large  eyes  and  natatory  feet;  in  short  that  it  then  bears  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  Zoea, 

These  curious  animals  were  known  to  the  antients,  who 
were  not  ignorant  of  their  connexion  with  the  Pinnof,  The 
Greeks  named  them  KivvorifpacCPinnoteres)  and  Uiwo^vXai 
(Pinnophylax).  (Arist.,  Hist,  Anim.,  v.,  xv.)  Oppian  {Ha- 
liettt.,  ii.,  line  186,  et  aeq.)  treats  the  connexion  as  a  sort  of 
partnership  for  obtaining  prey.  The  Pinnoteres  of  Pliny 
(Nat,  Hist.,  ix.,  xxxi.)  described  as  harbouring  in  the  empty 
shells  of  oy«tors,  and  as  migrating  to  others  when  it  in- 
creased in  growth,  appears  to  have  been  more  applicable  to 
the  Pagurus  of  the  moderns;  but  the  same  author,  in  the 
forty-second  chapter  of  the  same  book,  'De  Pinna,  ct  Pin- 
noteie,  et  aquntilium  sensu,'  uses  the  terms  Pi ««o/^r<?*  and 
PiuTiophylax  to  designate  the  crab  which  resides  in  the  shell 
of  the  Pinna, 
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Among  thq  moderns  Huielquist  has  given  one  of  tbe 
belt  Bccounti  or  lite  habila  of  the  genus.  In  a  letter  to 
Linnttiis,  dated  'Smyrna,  December  16,  1749,'  he  says, 
'  Tbe  time  1  have  been  bore  huaObrded  me  an  opportunity 
of  leeing  the  kinds  of  &*h  and  shelt-Bsh  tbe  Greeks  use  in 
their  l.enL  I  believe  no  people  make  so  much  use  of  shell- 
fish and  other  sea  animaU  as  the  Greeks  do.  I  have  seen 
Ibem  eat  ten  different  soTt*  of  shell-llsb  (crabs,  pr&wns,  and 
abrimps  are  not  included,  being  ranked  by  Linnmus  under 
the  clots  of  insects),  when  with  us  oysters  only  are  eaten. 
Amongst  others  they  sell  here  a  Sepia  (Cut tie- flub),  wbich 
by  them  is  called  uirr»ir6lia  ;  it  has  only  eight  tentacula,  all 
of  equal  length ;  the  whole  animal  is  a  foot  long,  and  thick 
in  proportion.  Of  this  the  Greeks  have  related  to  me  an 
anecdote,  which  I  think  remarkable.  The  Pinna  murieata, 
or  great  Silk  muscle,  is  here  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  large  quantities,  being  a  foot  long.  The  itTujtdXut,  or 
ciittle-flsh  with  eisht  arms,  watches  the  opportunity,  when 
the  muscle  opens  her  sliell,  to  creep  in  it  and  devour  her ; 
but  a  little  crab,  which  has  scarcely  any  shell,  or  has  at  least 
only  a  very  thin  one,  lodges  constantly  in  this  shell-Gsh ; 
she  pays  a  good  rent  by  saving  tbe  life  of  her  landlady,  for 
she  keeps  a  constant  look  out  through  the  aperture  of  the 
shell,  and  on  seeing  tbe  enemy  approach,  she  begins  to 
when  the  riva  (for  so  the  Greeks  call  the  shell)  shuts  up 
her  liouse,  and  thu  rapacious  animal  is  excluded.  I  saw 
this  shetl-EIsh  first  at  the  island  of  Milo,  and  found  such  a 
little  crab  in  all  I  opened :  I  wondered  not  a  Utile  what  was 
her  business  there ;  but  when  I  came  here,  I  was  Srst  in- 
formed of  it  by  the  secretary  of  our  consul,  Mr.  Jusli,  a 
curious  and  insenious  man,  who  haa  travelled  much,  and 
lived  long  in  this  place.  This  was  afterwards  conflrmud 
by  several  Greeks,  who  daily  catch  and  eat  both  these  noi- 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  distinetion  of  tbe 
species  of  this  genus  is  difficult,  inasmuch  as  that  the  prin- 
cipal diSarences  to  be  remarked  in  the  greater  nart  of  them 
do  not  exist  in  bulb  vexes,  and  are  often  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  are  roodilled  by  age. 

We  select  as  examples  Pinnothere*  Pitian,  the  Pea-> 
and  Pinnotheret  velerum,  Pinnotheret  of  the  anlients. 

Deteription  of  Pitmolherei  Pitam. 

Campace  soft;  fi'ont  projecting  iu  the  male,  not  reaching 
beyond  tbe  curved  line  formed  fay  tbe  anterior  part  of  tbe 
carapace  in  tbe  female.  Inferior  border  of  the  bands  ci- 
liated. Abdomen  of  tbe  female  circular ;  that  of  the  male 
having  the  last  joint  less  than  the  penultimate.  Length. 
fimale,  4  lines;  maU,  2  lines. 

Locaiity. — Very  common  in  Mytilut  edulit  on  the  coasts 
of  England  and  France.  [Leach,  Afu/oc.  BriL.  t.  H.  f.  2, 
3  (female);  i*.  panan*  of  the  same  work,  t  \i.  {.  10  and  11 
(male) ;  P.  LatreiUii  of  tbe  same  work,  t  14,  f.  7  and  8 
(young  female).]  (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  ibat  Pinnothere*  Cran- 
cUi,  I^ach  (Malae.,  t.  1 4,  £  4,  5),  dues  not  differ  specifically 
from  Pinnotheret  Pimm. 

Description  of  Pinnotheret  velerum. 

General  Ibrm  the  same  an  in  tbe  preceding  species.  A 
small  spine  on  the  lower  border  of  the  right  manu*  in  the 
female.     The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  oval ;  but  ibis  par- 

:iilari(y  may  disappear  with  age.    Length  of  the  female. 


Loealify. — Pound  in  Pinna  on  tbe  coasts  of  Ilaly,  &c. 


Elamena.    (M.  Edwards.) 
ToinAoi on  HyTnenotomaMatkai,  flguredbyM.  Riippell, 
in  hi*  work  un  the  'Cruslarea  of  the  Ked  Sea,'  and  .sepa- 
rated from  that  genus  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  thinks 
that  it  teems  to  establish  the  passage  between  (he  Hyme- 


noiomaia,  the  Oxyitamet,  and  the  Oxyrhyncht. 

Carapace  nearly  triangular,  plain  above,  and  extremely 
lbtt«ae<L    The  whole  body  nearly  iNDellar.    Front  large. 
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very  much  advanced,  and  assuming  the  fDmodiinll 
lamellar  nearly- ho riiontal  rostrum,  below  which  Ibctia 
are  hidden  ;  these  last  organs  are  of  moderate  tin  and  »i 
lodged  in  orbilary  cavities  ;  they  are  free  under  the  Irnal 
and  are  applied  backwards  against  a  small  projedion  of 'Ji 
pterygos torn ian  region.  T^k  internal  antemnttKine^wA 
from  each  other  by  a  small  vertical  plate  of  llie  Imct  nr- 
face  of  the  front ;  their  basilary  joint  is  very  udiII.  d 
their  moveable  stem  bends  bock  longilndinslly,  lod  tba 
reaches  beyond  the  ocular  peduncles.  Tbe  tzienei  a- 
lenruE  are  very  small,  and  cylindrical  from  Iheir  biK ;  (bn 
spring  below  the  ocular  peduncles,  and  do  not  rach  ia 
edge  of  the  tcoat.  The  epittome,  instead  of  beini  hitil> 
distinct,  a*  in  the  Hymeruttomala,  is  very  large  im  neui! 
square.  The  buccal  frame  is  small,  quadtilatenl,  n' 
entirely  occupied  by  the  external  jaai-fmt,  >hue  llun 
joint  is  nearlv  square,  and  is  truncated  at  itisnlenotii! 
internal  angle,  for  the  insertion  of  tbe  succeediog  jiid: 
which  is  completely  exposed.  TheffernEt^pfOflronuiirl 
wider  than  it  is  long.  The  feet  are  all  tlender,  aiifonLu! 
long;  those  of  the  Brst  pair  are  terminated  by  pnnr'. 
which  are  convex  at  theend  and  liollDwedoulin1ai>p»!i 
shape;  tbe  succeeding  feet  end  in  a  lamellar  sisl  tliii-t 
fal:;t form  joint.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  very  W 
(M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  cnisUraci 
nearly  allied  to  the  Inachoideant,  and  ought  pmbaUpt'c 
approximated  to  them  ;  but  not  having  had  sn  oppotuDi:.!  ; 
of  examining  a  male  indiridual,  and  being  conuqnio'l'  ' 
ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  male  intromitteol  oteir<. 
he  has  preferred  leaving  it  provisionally  next  to  ihtAr 
menotomala,  of  which  it  has  hitherto  formed  s  part 

Example,  EtamenA  Mathai  (Riippell,  Krabbtn,  f^  '■ 
f.  I). 

Dstcriptton. —  Carapace  smooth,  very  wide  htli'' 
rounded  on  the  sides,  and  gradually  narrowed  upitii'. 
rostrum,  which  is  a  little  elevated;  its  edges  funiiwi 
with  a  kiud  of  horiiontal  crest,  which  is  exiremelr*''''  I 
cale,  and  irregularly  cut  off  as  It  were.  Second  psn ' 
feet  longeat,  being  nearly  thrice  the  length  of  the  oi 
pace.     Length  four  lines.  I 

ioca/tde*.— The  Isle  of  France  and  the  Red  Sea.         i 

Hymenosoma.    (Leach.) 

Generic  Character. —  Carapace  very  touch  fl""'^  ' 
above,  and  nearly  circular;  the  froni  very  narrow  ani  * 
clined.  Orbit*  very  Bmall,  and  nearly  cirrulnr,  anJ  u 
eyes  must  be  bent  back  downwards  rather  than  oDtnn 
lo  be  hidden  in  them.  The  antennary  /ottett  are  N" 
tudinal,  and  continued  without  interruption  with  thcoH"-' 
the  stem  of  tbe  internal  antennie  is  large.  The  «W 
antenna  are  inserted  near  the  external  ungle  of  ibr  (T'". 
and  are  more  elongated  than  in  the  greater  part  oMt-' 
Brachyura.  The  eptftome  is  hardly  distinct,  andul"""" 
by  the  jow-/ifel.  Tlie  baccal  frame  has  the  form  of  i  I'f 
square  ;  its  lateral  borders  are  verv  pri^ccting,  and  ttnU'H-^ 
at  the  exterior  angle  of  the  orbits.  The  eTlemal  jn^r 
are  long  and  narrow ;  their  third  joint  is  much  longit  ih" 
the  second,  and  carries  the  succeeding  joint  at  ittanic' 
extremity.  Tbe  sternal  plastron  is  circular.  Thea*""^^ 
feet  are  moderate,  and  the  third  pair  are  the  longnt;  "^ 
tarsi  are  slender  and  slyliform.  The  abdomen  of  ll»  "" 
is  very  small,  only  reaching  to  the  level  of  the  Ihif^l^' 
of  feet.     (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  hitherto  Ihii  pM>  <"' 
been  arranged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  laadn.  pni"'^ 
pally  on  account  of  iW  narrow  and  pointed  front ;  i"^  ', 
natural  position  appears  lo  him  to  be  in  the  familfof"^  , 
Catamelopet,  for  it  is  lo  this  type  that  it  anproachw  i'"" 
the  important  poinls  of  its  organisation.  Moiw>"i  ^," 
the  grealer  part  of  the  crustaceans,  tbe  abdomen  !'ij 
mole  is  much  narrower  than  tbe  posterior  border  of"" 
Eternal  plastron,  and  the  apertures  ofthegeneratireopl""'' 
tuB  are  formed  in  that  buckler,  instead  of  beinjsii^"^ 
OS  ordinarily,  on  thebasilary  joint  of  the  posteiior  fW' 

Example,  Hymenosoma  orbieuiare. 

i)*j(Ttpiio>j.— Carap.ieo  marked  aborc  with  a  IW  'T 
cular  and  smooth  impresiion  ;  slightly  granulsr  e" 
tides.  Two  spiniform  teeth  on  each  side  of  liie  1"*"T 
one  formed  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  latersl  b"^*; 
of  the  buccal  frame,  the  other  by  the  exlemsl  o'™'^ 
angle.    Tarsi  very  much  elongated.    Length  one  intlt 

Locality.— 1{»  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Hyclerii.  (LalreiUe.) 
Gentrie  Characttr.~  Carapace  extremelf  delicate,  ntvly 
cuIbt,  and  very  convex  >liove.  Front  ditpoted  netriy 
in  the  Ocf/podtt  [Ocypodians];  but  the  eyes,  which  %te 
:irt  and  iiout,  have  uo  arbitarv  csvity  Tor  concealment, 
d  alwayi  remain  projecting.  The  inlemal  artUnrtee  are 
ty  small,  and  placed  as  in  the  Oeypodst ;  Ihe  extemai 
tcimix  are  the  longest.  The  dispoiilion  oF  the  mouth  it 
tj  remarkable.  The  external  jaw-feet,  iottead  of  applying 
em&elves  horiioutally  to  the  buccal  frame,  remain  nearly 
ciical.  and  form  by  ihek  union  a  ibort  and  vide  revened 
DC  vhoae  summit,  directed  downwards,  is  open  and  fur- 
shed  with  bair* ;  Iheir  lamellar  portion  (formed  by  Ibe 
eoud  and  third  joint)  it  very  wide,  and  carries  the  luc- 
lediogjoint  at  it!  anterior  extremity;  in  front  of  the  apo- 
hiiii,  liluated  at  the  base  of  these  jaw-feet,  and  directed 
:luv  hr  the  support  of  the  tlagrum,  the  carapace  preienti 
^reat  notch,  so  that  the  afferent  aperture  of  the  respiratory 
'^aratui  is  always  gaping.  The  first  pair  of  feet  are  very 
i-g,  and  aie  folded  toQgiludinally  upon  the  mouth ;  the 
cxeeding  feet  are  loni;,  slender,  and  flattened.  The  ab- 
cmeix  has  the  same  £rm  in  both  sexes,  and  is  enlarged 
t-uds  Ihe  end.    (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  these  singular  cru»- 
^tjans  e&iablisb.  in  some  respects,  the  paasage  between  the 
^jiodei,  Pinnotheret,  and  even  certain  Maerwa,  aucb  as 
i^iiamuaa.     [Callianassa.] 
If  tample,  Mycteri*  longicarpi*. 

LJmcription. — Caiapaoe  imooth  and  divided  by  furrows 
.o  ihree  longitudinal  portions ;  a  small  spine  at  the  spot 
lere  the  external  orbitary  angle  i*  ordinarily  found  ;  an- 
uir  bordur  of  the  carapace  very  much  projecting,  and 
ruishcd  wiih  hairs.  Arms  curved,  and  aimed  below  with 
iniform  teeth ;  cupua  very  large ;  fingen  long  and  curved. 
:ngtli  about  one  inch. 
Lc  catily. — Auatialaaia. 
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Doto.    (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  tbat  he  here  places,  not  with- 
out dpubl,  a  small  and  very  remarkable  crustacean  which 
Savi^ny  has  fizured  in  the  great  work  on  Eeypl,  and  which 
M.  Audouin  has  referred  to  the  ^nus  Mycterii.  It  ap- 
proximates to  Ihe  Oq/podet  much  m  the  general  form  of 
the  body,  in  that  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  dtipositior  of  the 
front,  the  antennra,  and  the  e}es;  but  it  is  disringuished 
from  all  the  preceding  Calamelopel  by  the  conformation 
of  the  exterruu  jauy/eet  and  the  form  of  the  buccal  frams. 
This  last  is  very  wide  behind,  and  narrow  before;  the  third 
joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  much  krear  than  the 
second,  and  nearly  entirely  hides  the  succeeding  feet,  tlia 
first  of  whirh  is  inserted  at  its  anterior  and  external  angle. 
The  palp,  placed  at  the  exlcrnat  side  of  these  organs,  bears 
a  lolerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ocypodet,  fur  it  does 
not  carry  at  its  extremity  a  multi- articulate  filament,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brackyura.  M.  Hilne 
Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  crustacean  establishes,  by 
means  of  the  OTKanization  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  the 
passage  between  the  Oa/podet  and  the  Pinnollteriani. 

Example,  Dolo  luieatui  (_Cancer  tutcatut,  Forslc ;  Mye- 
teris  sukatut,  Audouin). 

Deicripiion.- — Carapace  nearly  square,  and  furrowed 
above ;  the  front  orbital  border  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  width.  Pterygostomian  regions  and  external  jaw- 
feet  equallv  furrowed.  Feel  rather  long  and  slighlly  com- 
pressed.    Lenelh  about  six  lines. 

ioco/tVy.— The  Red  Sea. 


PINTO,  FERNAM  MENDEZ,  a  celebrated  Portu- 
guese  traveller,  was  bom  at  Mua1emor-o-Velho,  near  Coim. 
bra,  of  obscure  parents,  about  1510.  He  entered  the  service 
of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  in  which  he  continued  eighteen 
months.  An  adventure,  by  which  he  bail  well  nigh  lost  his 
life,  but  which  he  doea  not  disclone,  obliged  him  to  emi- 
VoL.  XVIII.-Z 
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mite,  and  be  sailed  in  a  vessel  bound  for  tbe  East  Indies. 
Scarcely  however  hod  he  lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  Portugal 
when  the  vessel  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  pirates,  and 
Pinto  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lisbon,  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  Dom  Francisco  de  Faria.  Some  time  after,  with 
the  expectation  of  making  his  fortune,  he  embarked  for 
India,  and  arrived  at  Diu  in  1537,  where  he  enlisted  among 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  designed  to  cruise  against  the  Turks. 
He  was  captured  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  carried  to 
Mocha,  and  there  sold  to  a  Greek  renegade,  and  afterwaids 
to  a  Jew,  in  whose  possession  he  remained  till  he  was  re- 
deemed by  the  Portuguese  governor  of  OrmuE,  who  pro- 
cured him  the  means  of  going  to  India.  On  his  return  to 
that  country,  Pinto  met  at  Goa  the  captain-general  of  Ma- 
lacca, Pedro  de  Faria,  who  took  him  into  bis  service,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  small  vessel  employed  in  the 
trade  with  China.  Having  been  attacked  at  tne  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Lugor  by  a  Chinese  pirate,  who  boarded  and 
plundered  his  vessel,  Pinto,  though  wounded,  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  and  airived  at  Pattan,  on  the  gulf  of 
Siam. 

Antonio  de  Faria  (a  brother  of  Pedro),  on  hearing  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  swore  he  would  have  his 
revenge,  and  having  enlisted  a  crew  of  Portuguese  adven- 
turei*s,  and  Pinto  among  them,  he  sailed  from  rattan  on  the 
1 9th  of  May,  1 340.    The  Chinese  pirate  was  overtaken,  his 
vessel  captured,  and  himself  put  to  death.  From  this  period 
Pinto's  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  constant  vicissitudes. 
He  was  one  day  the  master  of  countless  treasures,  on  the 
next  groaning  in  captivity.    In  the  intervals  he  was  em- 
ployed on  a  mission  to  Japan,  and  in  other  important  trans- 
actions, which  he  fiilly  describes  in  his  work.     He  seems 
even  to  have  entered  at  one  time  the  Jesuit  convent  at  Ma- 
lacca, a  oircumstanoe  which  explains  why   the    earliest 
account  of  his  travels  it  found  in  the  first  collection  of  their 
letters,  published  in  Italian^  at  Venice,  in  1565,  in  letters 
written  by  him,  and  dated  from  the  convent.    He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  San  Francisco  Xavitr ;  and  Lucena,  in 
his  Life  of  that  saint  {Hiitoria  da  Vida  do  Padre  Francisco 
Xavier^  Lisb.,  1600),  admits  that  he  derived  most  of  his  in- 
formation from  papers  nroeured  from  Pinto's  widow.  After 
twcnty>one  years*  resmence  in  various  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  China,  Japan,  Siam,  &c.,  Pmto  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1558  (28th  of  September).     He  died  at  Almada, 
near  Lisbon,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.    The 
history  of  his  travels  and  adventures  was  written  for  the 
amusement  of  his  children.    It  abounds  in  gross  exaggera- 
tion, and  although  thevecan  be  no  doubt  that  Pinto  visited 
the  countries  which  he  describes,  it  is  also  an  ascertained 
fact  that  most  of  his  descriptions  are  altogether  imaginai7, 
and  that  wliatever  curious  and  important  matter  is  contained 
in  his  work  is  adulterated  with  idle  and  extravagant  fictions. 
His  expedition  to  the  island  of  Calempluy,  where,  he  tells  us, 
*  he  saw  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  of  China,'  and  his  route 
by  land  through  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  are  of  this  kind. 
Pmio's  travels  were  not  published  until  many  years  after 
his  death,  by  Francisco  de  Andrade,  Lisbon,  1614,  in  4to., 
under  the   title  of   '  Peregrina^am  de  Fernam  Meiidez 
Pintu,'  &c.     Six  years  after  they  were   translated    into 
Spanish  by  Frnncisro*de  Herrerai  who  added  a  prefatory 
discourse,  intended  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  nar- 
rative, Mad.,  1620,  fol.    They  were  translated  into  French 
by  Bernard  Figuier  (Paris,  1628  and  1645^  in  4to.,and  1830, 
3  vols.  8vo.),  and  inio  English  by  H.  Cogan  (Lond.,  1063, 
and  1692,  in  fol.).    There  are  also  editions  of  the  original 
Portuguese  work  (Lisb.,  1678,  1711,   1785,  and  1762),  with 
the  *  Itinerario  de  Antonio  Tenreiro.* 

(Nicolas  Antonio,  Bib,  Nov.t  vol*  ii.»  p.  380 ;  Cardoso, 
Agiohgio  LusitanOt  Lisb.,  1652.) 

Pl^fTURl'CCHIO.  BERNARDI'NO,  born  in  1454  at 
Perugia,  was  a  disciple  of  Pietro  Perugino,  under  whom  he 
made  great  progress,  and  was  often  employed  by  his  master 
as  his  assistant.  He  painted  chieHy  history,  and  also  gro- 
tesque subjects,  but  he  likewise  excelled  in  portraits.  Among 
his  best  portraits,  peculiar  praise  is  given  to  those  of  popes 
Fius  IL  and  Innocent  VIII.,  of  Giulia  Farnese,  Cesare  Bor- 
gia, and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  He  executed  numerous 
works  at  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy :  his  manner  was 
singular;  he  not  only  finished  his  paintings  very  highly,  but 
endeavoured  to  give  them  unusual  splendor,  by  introducing 
rich  gilding  blended  with  architectural  ornaments,  painted 
80  as  to  resemble  high  relief,  a  style  wholly  incompatible 
with  true  taste  and  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  history. 


His  most  celebrated  performance  is  the  histoiy  ofPimlL, 
painted  in  ten  compartments,  ia  the  library  of  Sieoi,  q 
which  Raphael,  then  a  very  young  man,  and  his  fellow-^s. 
dent  under  Pietro  Perugino,  gave  him  some  assistanei 

The  last  work  that  he  executed  was  a  Nativity  Tor  tb; 
monastery  of  St.  Francis  at  Siena,  respecting  which  2  uor 
is  told  by  Vasari  and  De  Piles  which  seems  emintc 
absurd  and  improbable.  The  monks,  say  lhey,Btsigntdi}.i 
a  chamber  where  he  might  work  undisturbed,  from  «H 
at  his  request,  they  removed  the  flirniture,  ejioeptakY 
old  ohest  quite  decayed  by  time.  This  too  ha  imisied  \V\.\ 
be  removed,  in  doing  which  it  l^ll  to  pieces,  and  vaWoc. 
to  contain  500  pieces  of  gold.  This  was  a  source  of  gra; 
joy  to  the  monks,  but  the  artist,  say  these  writen,  n^  v 
grieved  that  he  had  lost  the  treasure  by  hisobstinaUljr- 
sisting  on  the  removal  of  the  chest,  that  he  died  of  vai  is 
a  few  months  afterwards.  HoW  they  ascertained  that  li  k 
had  suffered  it  to  remain,  he  would  haveexaminelitt^ 
have  stolen  the  treasure,  they  do  not  inform  us.  )Ve>q^ 
pose  the  artist  himself  did  not  say  so.  HediedioKi, 
aged  59.     (Vasari;  De  Piles;  Pilkington;  Fuseli) 

PIN  US,  a  genus  of  Gymnospermous  Exogens,  consisL; 
for  the  most  part  of  timber  trees,  inhabiting  various  Ua- 
perate  countries  in  the  northern  hemisphera  Yhcf  n 
commonly  called  pine-trees,  and  are  distinguished  &oq]  tb 
firs  by  their  leaves,  always  evergreen,  and  needle  »bpei 
growing  in  pairs,  threes,  fours,  or  fives,  surroundeii  b;i 
membranous  sheath  at  their  base.  In  reality  each  piroti^: 
.  leaves  indicates  a  small  branch  axillary  to  a  membrm^ 
deciduous,  withering  leaf.  The  species  are  gsnenilW 
great  beauty  as  objects  of  ornamenti  orof  much^i^j*' 
account  of  theii*  timber,  and  are  in  muoh  request  b}  % 
planter;  on  which  account  we  give  a  very  brief  tnuDwn!'0 
of  those  species  of  which  anything  certain  is  known.  l> 
whole  of  which  are  aetually  in  cultivation  in  Chftst  Bn:ii 
at  this  time. 

Div.  1.  Socd^  qf  Conm  inincaie  td  apex, 

0.  Leaves  in  paint 

*  Scales  qf  Conee  epineUt  at  apex. 

1.  The  Scotch  Pine    (Pinus  syivestri*).    Trunk  m: 
Leaves  2,   short,    glauoousi      Conea    ovale,    stalked  » 
recurved,  with  rugged,  truncated,  depraasfid  sctlci.  Tio^ 
the  most  hardy  and  valuable  of  all  the  pines,     lu  tx;' 
furnishes  the  red  deal  of  the  uarpenterB«  and  in  Sctf 
the  climate  of  which  country  is  particularly  suited  loi^-'* 
trees  often  acquire  a  great  sise,  and  highly  pioture9({te«f 
pearance.    It  is  however  asserted  that  the  quahiyo*'* 
timber  is  much  deteriorated  by  being  grown  iu  v«rai> 
tricts.    In  England  it  is  chiefly  rained  as  a  nurst  tooih^ 
trees»  for  which  its  hardiness  and  rapid  growth  rerxief  j 
veil  adapted.     It  forms  an  exoellent  screen  in  ti9^ 
sandy  situations^  where  no  other  tree  will  thrive.  ^'^1 
varieties  are  known,  of  which  an  aocennt  will  b«foun<l>| 
Loudon^s  *  Arboretum  Britannicum;  of  these  thtP'"^*^ 
Haguenau»  a  village  on  the  Rhine«  is  said  te  be  the  D»i 
important 

2.  The  Dwarf  Pine  (Pinus  Pumilio).  Trunk  pro5tt»i* 
dwarfish.  Leaves  2,  short*  stiff,  glaucous.  Cones  i'»H 
spreading,  sessile,  With  depressed  triincated  scales.  Aio^t^ 
mountain  species  from  the  midland  parts  of  Europe-  i(* 
timber  is  of  no  importance ;  in  fact,  from  its  small  t^tt,  * 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  yield  any.  It  is  probably  ansl}**^ 
form  of  P.  sylvestrie.  , 

3.  The  Hooked  Pine  (?,yxx\c\ii^ia.\  Trunk  erect,  l^ea^f- 
short,  dark  greeni  Cones  oval,  recurved,  sessile,  viib  P)  '^ 
inidal,  recurved,  truncated,  or  mucronatcd  scales.  ^^^^ 
alpme  tree,  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  European  w^i"' 
tains,  on  the  upper  Mono  of  vegetation,  above  P.  »)lvi''"* 
It  is  extremely  valuable  for  its  hai-diness  and  li)«  c^ 
durability  of  its  timber.  The  A  MugKui  is  apparcuti}  ^ 
same  plant. 

4.  The  Red  Ptne  (PirtUs  fesinostt).  Trunk  erect,  K'" 
Leaves  2,  long,  of  a  light  somewhat  glaltcous  green  cou^^' 
Conea  ovate-oblong,  very  obtusei  shutter  than  ih«  ^^^ 
pendulous,  with  fugged,  rounded,  truncated  scales.  ^'^'^ 
barked  trse  of  large  sike  horn  the  northern  t»artji  of  > 
Ameriok.  The  Wood  Is  fine-grained  and  of  a  elose  tt-xtti'. 
and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Canada  for  strength  a""  "^'^ 
bility.  In  appearance  the  species  bear  some  rej»#i»l^l'^''^  ' 
P  Larioio.  , 

5.  The  Ahj.po  Pine  (Pinus  halepensis).  Trunk  >^'^;; 
der,  erect.  LtHives  2,  long,  ilefrtder,  light  green-  <-^»S 
ovate,  stalked,  Sjli.ary,  very  regular  in  form,  vitl*  Uej'je**^ 
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i-Tjnpated  Males.  A  beaoHftil  species,  found  wiH  in  the 
'  o<tern  parts  of  Europe,  from  Genoa  to  Constantinople,  and 
>sio  throughout  Syria.  It  prows  fast,  and  is  at  once 
n  40irn  by  its  fine  light-green  fbtiage ;  but  '\H  wood  is  not  of 
r  i^eh  value,  and  it  bears  the  climate  of  finj^knd  with  im- 
I  f  lence. 

^  .  l%e  Caiabrian PineiVinvk^BrvLtiift).  Trunk  ereet.  I>aTes 
»  silender,  lax,  pale  green,  very  long.  Cones  sessile*  in  dense 
.  listers,  ovate,  acute,  very  regular  and  even,  with  depressed 

tinctUed  scales.  A  very  handsome  tree,  inhabiting  Gala- 
r  ia.  and  said  to  yield  timber  of  excellent  (quality.  It  is  veiy 
iw  e  the  Aleppo  Pine,  but  its  cones  are  sessile  and  clustered, 
ri  d  it  is  much  more  hardy. 

7.  The  Banks  Pine  (Pinus  Banksiana).  Trunk  low, 
-I'libby  and  straggling,  leaves  9,  divaricating,  oblique, 
lines  ovate,  acuminate,  horn-like,  cur\*ed,  erect,  in  pairs, 
roy,  with  rounded  depressed  truncated  scales.  An  ugly 
ic-e.  from  the  most  southern  parts  of  North  America,  where 

X?  called  the  scrub  pine  and  the  grey  pi  me.  Its  limber 
^^ms  to  be  of  little  value,  except  for  the  construction  of 
inoes,  for  which  its  lightness  and  toughness  render  it 
till  adapted. 

e.  The  Pyrenean  Pine  (Pinus  Pyrenaica).  Trunk  erect. 
oaves  9,  long,  Ane,  bright  green,  clustered  at  the  end  of 
le  branches.  Cones  ovate,  drooping,  shorter  than  the 
ares,  with  roundish  truncated  scales.  A  Spanish  plant, 
« habiting  the  Sierra  de  Segura,  above  the  limits  of  the 
leppo  Pine,  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  elsewhere.    Its  timber 

said  to  be  of  excellent  <|ualtty  and  to  have  been  used 
I  rgely  in  the  Spanish  Hiarine.  1 1  in  reported  to  be  a  majestic 
vecies  and  to  be  called  by  the  Pyrenean  peasants  Ptn 
« nzanm.     1 1  is  the  Pinus  Hispaniea  of  seiaa  eolleetioBB. 

9.  The  Ihifas  Pine  (Pinus  FsHasiaaaX  Trunk  ereot, 
ith  horisontal  branches  when  old.  Leaves  2,  dark  green, 
?Ty  long,  and  stiff.  Cotfes  curved,  horisontal,  evate  oblong, 
H  long  as  the  leaves,  with  roundisb  truncated  scales.  A 
ne  tree  from  the  central  parts  of  the  Crimea,  with  the 
tabiis  of  the  Pinaster.  Wood  resiaous  aad  durable*  bt»t 
litlicult  to  form  into  good  planks  en  account  of  being  un- 
^«u)Uy  knotty.  The  resin  is  stated  to  be  very  pleasant  lo 
t  he  smell. 

UK  The  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Pinea).  Trunk  erect;  when 
>?J.  flat -headed.  Leaves  %  long,  stiff,  diivk-green ;  whe»  the 
»lant  is  .very  young,  small  and  glaiieeus.  Cones  rouadisk, 
M^lished,  with  rounded  truncate  scales.  Seeds  large, 
Llong,  with  a  very  short  wing.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
:»utbern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  where  the  wood 
^  of^en  usefl  in  skip-butlding,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  large 
rid  like  nuts,  are  eaten.  On  the  latter  account  it  hae  accon>- 
:»ni6d  Europeans  in  their  aMgvattoDS»  and  has  now  become 
o  mmon  in  many  parts  even  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
*  lie  seeds  are  called  pignona  by  the  ¥Ve«ek«  in  Naples 
S  ere  is  a  variety  with  the  shell  of  the  teed  thin  and  tender. 
*lie  timber  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  whiter  and  rather 
lore  durable  than  that  of  the  Pioattcf. 

IK  7*/^i9AicA/^m0(PimiaAustriaoa).  Trunk  erect,  with 
orizontal  branches  when  eld.  Leaves  2,  dark- green,  glossy, 
(raight,  stiff,  from  three  ta  five  inches  long.  Coaea  eenscal, 
orizontal,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  polisbe<l,  and  pale*brown. 
t  is  found  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  southern  €ler- 
lany,  and  derivea  ila  name  from  the  peentiarly  da«k  eotouv 
f  the  foliage.  The  most  sterile  soil  is  said  to  suit  ii^  The 
tmber  is  reported  to  be  iialuable,  but  esasse ;  and  to  resiti 
lt(*rnate  dr}'nesa  and  moisture  better  thauths  larch. 

12.  The  Cbrneam  Pine  (Pinua  LaricioX  Tr«R;k  very 
Tcct  and  tall.  Leaves  in  pairs,  long,  deep  gxeon,  distant, 
•ather  loose.  Cones  ovate,  horiiontal,  shorter  than  the 
eavest  withioundisk  rugged  trancated  scales.  A  nabb 
Tee  from  the  meuntains  of  Corsioa,  Ckeeea,  Tuckey*  and 
4pain.  it  grows  Aster  than  any  other  known  spaaies^  and 
»rodueea  excellent  timber,  sinihsr  in  quality  to  red  deal, 
3at  move  brittle  and  less  elastto.  The  Fiwuih  use  it  ex« 
«nsively  in  ship-building.  The  tree  is  now  becoming  cmn* 
Son  in  this  country* 

•♦  Scales  of  Cones  spiny  ai  aspect, 

13.  The  Chtsier  Pirn  (Pinus  Pinaster).  Trunk  lofty, 
i^teet  Leaves  2,  long,  sti^  ikrk  green.  Cones  clustered, 
f^carved,  conical*  shorter  than  the  leaves,  with  pyramidal 
Scales  terminated  by  a  small  rigid  spine.  A  noble  species, 
'Miabiling  the  most  sterile  sandy  plains  of  Franco  and 
^utbem  Euroi^e,  especially  along  the  coast.  Its  timber  is 
^^,  ltgbt»  eoarse,  and  only  fit  for  very  common  purpoaes ; 
l^il*it  aflbfib  a  laige  quantity  of  leain  and  tar»  add  ia  muah 


consumed  In  the  raannfarture  of  lampblack.  It  ts  this 
speetea  that  has  been  so  successfully  employed  in  fixing 
the  loose  drifHng  saud  of  the  barren  plains  of  some  parts 
of  France.  An  excellent  account  of  it  i»  given  by  Mr. 
Loudon,  in  his  *  Arboretum  Britannieum,' p.  2919.  Many 
varieties  are  known,  of  which  the  moat  remarkable  are,  that 
ealled  P.  Lemomanat  with  an  irregular  stunted  aigsag  babft, 
first  observed  upon  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  in 
Cornwall,  and  the  P.  escarena^  a  very  vigouroas  variety  in* 
troduced  from  Nice  by  the  present  earl  of  Aberdeen.  Pinus 
Massomana,  a  Chinese  plant,'  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
this. 

14.  7^  Pt-ickfy  Pine  (Pinns  pungens).  A  large  tree. 
lisaves  2,  short,  compact,  pale  green.  (Jones ovatOi  clustered, 
drooping,  longer  than  the  toave^  with  liard  pyramidal 
scales  terminated  by  a  stiff  strong  spine.  A  native  of  Vir 
ginta  and  North  Carolina.  The  timber  seems  of  no  value. 
The  aspect  of  the  tree  is  something  like  that  of  the  Scotch 
Pine,  but  it  is  paler.  Its  cones  hang  on  the  branohesfor 
many  years.  Mr.  J^udon  states  that  at  Droproore  there 
are  cooes  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  still  adhering  to 
the  trunk  and  larger  branches. 

15.  Tfie  Yellow  Pine  (Pinus  mitis).  A  fine  tree.  Leaves 
8,  long,  slendet,  dark  green.  Cones  ovate,  pendulous,  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  with  depressed  roundish  scales,  armed  with 
a  small  spine.  Young  shoots  violet.  A  eommon  inhabi- 
tant of  the  pine-lbiests  of  North  Ameriea,  as  jfov  north  aa 
Cenneetieut  and  Massaehusetta.  lie  timber  is  of  great 
value  Cm  doosestic  and  naval  arekiteeture;  provided  the  sa)^- 
wuod,  wkiob  ia  very  perishable,  is  last  removed.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  moat  durable  timber  in  tbis  country.  In 
America  it  ranks  next  in  ^uakty  to  the  P.  Australia  or 
Southern  Pine.     P.  variabilis  is  one  of  its  garden  names. 

16.  The  Jersey  Pine  (Pinua  inopsX  A  low  gnavfetl  twe. 
Leaves  2,  dark  green,  from  two  to  three  inokealong^  Conse 
rsaurved,  otfate-oblbng,  straight,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
with  spdny  spreading  scales^  Young  shoota  violet.  A  native 
•i  the  Boove  southern  states  of  thSs  Ames isan  union.  Its 
timber  ia  of  little  use  except  for  fuel.  In  thia  country  it  in 
uiunny  a  miserable-look iug  speeita,  evidently  unsaitiad  ts 
the  chDAte.  Like  the  Banks  Pine,  it  is  oaUed  Set ub  Pino 
in  the  United  States. 

6.  Leaves  in  threes. 
*  Scales  ^f  Comes  spitseisss  at  apect. 

17.  7^  CAtii«ff«i^«^PinossineneiaX  A  large  tresi  Leaves 
3,  slender,  deep  green,  seriulated.  Cones  evate,  bsewnish, 
on  short  stalks,  with  Hattsned  truncate  unnvtned  scales* 
Native  of  China.*  Very  little  ia  known  el  i^  except  ftrom 
Chinese  drawinga.  It  only  exists  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
WelU,  of  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge,  where  it  is  found  to  be 
'  tokffably  hardy.'  This  seema  to  be  the  pine  found  on  the 
Khoseea  iiilia  of  India,  and  regarded  aa  a  vmriely  of  Pinaster 
by  Professor  RoyW. 

18.  The  NobU  Pine  (Pinus  hwignisV.  Leaves  %  grasa- 
green,  a  little  wavy,  irrepuhnrly  asranged,  longer  than  the 
eo«Ma.  Conea  ovate,  bright  brown,  obtuse,  with  rounded 
depressed  obtuse  scales,  the  lowcnaost  of  which  ana  longer 
than  the  others,  and  more  or  lesa  hooked  back«  A  beautiibk 
speciesi  native  of  Califiot nia,  remarkable  for  its  bright  denae 
grass-green  foliage.  Nothing  is  known  of  ita  native  habit* 
It  is  lathec  too  tender  for  the  latitude  of  London. 

!».  Tkt  Ctmary  Pine  (Pinna  caaattensia).  Trunk  stouf^ 
ereet.  l^ives  3,  very  long,  roughNnlged,  wavy,  grass-gvaen. 
Conea  oblong,  woody,  five'Oi*  six  inches  long,  with  pmninent 
hirge  pyramidai  straight  sealea,  terminated  by  a  hard  htena 
calhMily.  A  native  of  tlie  moontatna  of  'Teneriifis  anil 
Catuixy,  where  it  forma  large  forests,  and  often  aaqnites  aik 
enormona  sins.  Tlie  tsmber  is  said  to  be  very  resinoua  and 
durable.     The  species  is  toe  tender  for  £ngland. 

20.  The  Oeoie  Pine  (Pinus  0«ote  or  TeoeoteX  Leaver 
3i  wavy,.  roUf^  light  green.  Conaa  aktuse  ai  the  basew 
evte,  snieolh,  with  pyraoaidal  angular  btent  aealea.  A 
Mexienn  pkmt,  of  which  little  is  known.  It  is  found  om 
M.  Oriaaboi  and  near  Real  HnA  MiMatOb  «nd  forma  a  ftienliOtt» 
font  higk. 

2i.  Thesptteading^^etwed  Pine  (PiSMia  patuki)^  Leafre4 
3,  very  slender,  spiittding.  Confes  ovaite^  oblong,  neliahed: 
with  small  angular  truncated  prominent  soalefl.  Native  of 
Mexico.  A  lofiy  tree^  with  leaves.eigkt  Or  nine  inehto  long. 
It  oeciurs  ia  the  novthern  previneea  of  MexitOw 

*  *  Scali»  qf  Cones  spiny  ai  the  upe^, 

21&.  The  southern  Pme  (P.  australis  or  P.  nahaitsiafju 
Tsunk  aseot^  vary  ey Und«ioal»  and  alif  .  I«avea  3,  verir  Wn#« 
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grast-freen,  cluniered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Ckines  | 
ovate-oblong,  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  with  depressed 
scales,  armed  in  the  middle  with  a  small  prickle.  A  native 
of  Virginia  and  the  neighbouring  states  of  America  to  the 
south,  where  it  acquires  the  height  of  from  60  to  70  foot, 
with  a  trunk  from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter  for  two-thirds 
of  its  length.  Its  timber  is  of  excellent  quality,  light,  clean, 
and  durable,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  ship-building, 
particularly  for  masts.  It  also  yields  abundance  of  tar.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this,  the  handsomest  and  the  best  of  the 
North  American  pines,  should  be  too  tender  for  the  climate 
of  England. 

23.  The  FrankincenM  Pine  (Pinus  Tseda).  Trunk  lofty, 
straight.  Leaves  3,  pale  green,  -stout,  straight.  Cones 
curved,  oblong,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  with  compressed 
woody  prominent  scales,  armed  with  a  sharp  point.  A  tree 
said  to  acquire  the  height  of  80  feet,  in  the  barrens  of 
Florida  and  Virginia,  but  not  much  known  in  England, 
where  it  seldom  thrives.  There  are  however  some  fine  spe- 
cimens at  Pain's  Hill,  and  at  other  places  near  London. 
The  timber  is  soft  and  perishable,  but  it  yields  a  fragrant 
turpentine  plentifully. 

24.  The  Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigida).  Trunk  lofty,  straight, 
much  branched.  Leaves  3,  of  variable  lengths.  Cones 
clustered,  sessile,  ovate,  with  rugged  compressed  pyramidal 
scales,  terminated  by  a  small  nooked  spine,  round  in 
poor  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  inha- 
biting salt-marshes  overflowed  by  the  sea.  It  has  a  thickish 
dark-coloured  bark,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
its  branches,  has  an  unusually  knotted  structure.  The  wood 
yields  tar  in  abundance,  but  is  coarse-grained  and  of  inferior 
quality.  When  growing  in  swamps,  it  has  little  or  no  heart- 
wood. 

25.  The  Pond  Pine  (Pinus  serotina).  Trunk  much 
branched.  Leaves  3,  very  long  (five  or  six  inches).  Cones 
roundish-ovate,  in  pairs,  with  prominent  rounded  scales, 
armed  with  a  firm  short  brittle  prickle.  An  obscure  species, 
probably  not  distinct  from  the  Pitch  Pine.  It  forms  a  small 
tree,  whose  wood  is  of  bad  Quality,  and  is  found  from  New 
Jersey  to  Carolina  in  wet  places,  by  the  side  of  ponds,  &c. 

26.  7%«A«apy-ttKMMi^d  AW  (Pinus  ponderosa).  Trunk  very 
nigged,  and  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  3,  very  long  and 
strong.  Cones  small,  oblong,  with  strong  pyramidal  scales 
terminated  by  a  small  recurved  prickle.  A  large  tree,  with 
the  habit  of  the  Corsican^  pine.  It  was  founu  in  North- 
West  America,  by  Douglas,  and  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  however  inelegant,  and  its  timber, 
though  heavy  and  durable,  very  coarse*.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  infested  with  the  Viscum  Oxyoedri,  a  parasi- 
tical plant. 

27.  The  Sabine  Pine  (Pinus  Sabiniana).  Trunk  straight, 
erect;  the  young  shoots  covered  by  a  glaucous  bloom. 
Leaves  3,  very  long  and  lax,  glaucous,  and  serrated.  Cones 
very  large,  roundish  ovate,  with  large  pvramidal  hooked 
scales.  A  noble  Californian  tree,  with  a  trunk  from  1 1 0  to 
140  feet  high,  and  from  3  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  clothed 
with  branches  to  the  ground,  when  standing  far  apart  or 
solitary.  The  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  not  durable.  Th-9 
cones  are  often  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  very  hard, 
heavy,  and  wood  v. 

28.  The  Coultisr  Pine  (Pinus  Coulteri).  Trunk  straight, 
erect ;  the  young  shoots  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 
Leaves  3,  very  long  and  stiff,  glaucous,  and  serrated.  Cones 
very  large,  oblong,  with  long  wedge-shaped,  rigid,  woody, 
horned  scales.  A  fine  tree,  from  California,  very  like  the 
Sabine  Pine,  and  the  two  are  perhaps  too  nearly  related. 
The  cones  are  however  still  larger  ana  heavier  than  in  that 
species,  and  more  oblong,  and  the  seeds  are  smaller.  It  is 
tilled  P.  maerocarpa  in  gardens. 

29.  The  long^leaved  Pine  (Pinus  longifolia).  Trunk 
erect,  with  a  coarse  rugged  bark,  and  whorled  branches. 
Leaves  very  long,  drooping,  slender,  bright  green,  chaA- 
nelled,  and  serrated.  Cones  shorter  than  the  leaves,  oblong- 
ovate,  woody,  and  rugged,  with  pyramidal,  obtuse,  mucro- 
nate,  corky,  recurved  scales.  Seeds  large,  eatable.  An 
Indian  species,  inhabiting  the  valley  and  lower  hills  of 
Nepaul.  It  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  too  tender  fbr  the 
climate  of  England. 

30.  The  Nebza  Pine  (Pinus  Gtorardiana).  Trunk  lofty, 
with  a  conical  head.  Leaves  3,  short,  stiff,  glaucous,  obso- 
letely  serrated,  with  deciduous  sheaths.  Cones  very  like 
tboM  of  P.  longifolia.  Seeds  large,  eatable.  A  native  of 
Ih9  MldMt  ibffwti  of  the  Hioudayasi  and  ohieflj  occupying 


the  dry  bleak  &ce  of  the  Tartarian  tide  of  those  momtua 
It  is  represented  to  be  a  large  tree,  conical  in  form  u4 
compact  in  habit.  The  cones  from  9  to  10  inches  \m^ 
The  Chilghoza  Pine  is  thought  to  be  the  same  thing. 

c.  Leaves  in  fives. 
*  Scales  qf  Cones  spineless  at  apex. 

31.  The  Egg-fruited  Pine  (Pinus  oocarpa).  Leaves;, 
slender,  from  8  to  1 1  inches  long.  C^nes  roundish,  o^t^c 
polished,  hard,  with  truncated  scales.  From  the  pine-regiLtt 
of  Mexico,  and  also  from  the  warmer  valleys,  forming  aim 
from  30  to  40  feet  high. 

32.  The  Smooth-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  leiophylla).  Lcaw 
5,  very  slender,  3  or  4  inches  long,  rough-edged,  lightgms. 
Cones  ovate,  2  inches  long,  on  a  short  stalk,  with  truaeaif 
depressed  scales,  a  little  hollowed.  An  inbabilant  t\ 
the  cold  regions  of  Mexico.  Notliing  is  on  record  of  h 
habit. 

33.  The  Montezuma  Pine  (Pinus  Montezums).  LnTu 
5,  rather  rigid,  rough-edged,  about  6  inches  long.  Om» 
ovate,  oblong,  bright  brown,  about  as  long  as  the  \ti\t\, 
with  elevated,  rugged,  truncated  scales.  A  native  of  ue 
mountains  of  Mexico  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet  ibon  * 
the  sea.  ' 

34.  The  Thread-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  filifoUa).    Leavesi. ' 
from  12  to  15  inches  long,  acutely  triangular.    CoDeiw 
sile,  ovate-acuminate,  woody,  hard,  curved,  9  inches  loog.  I '. 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  losenge-shaped  pm- 
midal    depressed  scales,  and  a    hard  woody  compretfd . 
callous  mucro  in  the  middle.    A  noble  pine,  found  id  Gut- . 
temala  by  Mr.  Hartweg.     Nothing  is  yet  knovn  of>s 
habits  or  timber. 

35.  The  Acapulco  Pine  (Pinus  Acapulcensis).  Leaves; 
thin,  short,  very  glaucous,  as  well  as  the  shoots.  Coos 
pendulous,  ovate,  acute,  whorled,  with  pyramidal  en« 
tapering  scales,  often  contracted  ia  the  middle.  Ia^^ 
about  6  inches  long.  Cunes  closely  covered  with  itynam  - 
elevations,  about  4  mches  long.  Found  in  Mexico*  in  wi^ 
near  Acapulco,  growing  50  feet  high. 

36.  The  False  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Pseudostrobjsi  ' 
Leaves  5,  very  fine,  and  glaucous.  Cones  ovate,  whci'^ 
horizontal,  about  4  inches  long,  by  an  inch  and  a  ba!f  a 
breadth  over  the  middle,  with  pyramidal  erect  ifftle^  ^ 
Mexican  pine,  with  the  habit  but  not  the  cones  of  a  >^ 
mouth  pine,  found  veiy  commonly  at  Anganguco,  a^ 
8000  feet  above  the  sea. 

37.  The  Bedford  Pine  (Pinus  Russelliana).    Lea^»^ 
very  long.    Cones  tapering,  horizontal,  a  little  droup# 
neariy  straight,  from  7  to  8  inches  long,  about  2  inc?^ 
wide  near  the  base,  and  almost  acute  at  the  upper  end,  vi 
pyramidal  straight  obtuse  scales.    Native  of  Mexico  oea^ 
Keal  del  Monte. 

38.  The  Devonshire  Pine  (Pinus  Devoniana).  L«^^ 
very  long.  Cones  pendulous,  solitary,  horn-shaped,  fro* 
to  10  inches  long,  about  3  inches  in  diameter  ^^^^  ,Tj 
and  tapering  to  1}  inches,  with  rounded,  obtuse,  P^"^ 
scales.  A  species  called  in  Mexico  Pino  blofico  ^^  "'!'^A 
forming  a  large  tree  60  or  80  feet  high,  between  m\^ 
Monte  and  Regla.  The  young  branches  are  nearly  si"i>» 
in  diameter.  . 

39.  The  Hartuxg  Pine  (Pinus  Hartwegii).  If*^^'jj( 
very  slender,  about  6  inches  long.  Cones  pendulous.^ 
long,  obtuse,  clustered,  about  4  inches  long,  with  "^P^^^i^ 
truncated  scales,  having  a  projecting  callosity  *"^' 
middle.  A  Mexican  tree  40  or  50  feet  high.  Ihe  N^^ 
are  of  a  clear  greyish -brown,  and  of  nearly  the  Bsme 
meter  throughout.  •' 

**  Scales  qf  Cones  spiny  at  apex^         ^^ 

40.  The  West  Indian  Pine  (Pinus  ocoidentalis).   l^ 
5,  pale  green,  slender,  much  longjer  tluin  the  conef*   ^ 
ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  stalked,  with  rounded,  ^i^^'^^J^ 
minent  scales,  tipped  by  a  sharp  prickle.    A  ''^     j;, 
St.  Domingo,  on  the  mountains  where  snow  otca»^ 

falls.  tm<«* 

41.  The  long-leaved  i'lw  (Pinus  macrophylW-  *^yt 
5,  from  14  to  16  inches  tong.  Clones  straight,  "^"'  ,5 
ovate,  tapering,  solitary ;  6  or  7  inches  long,  »""  *  j^ 
inches  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  ends  of  the  scaw^'T^j^ 
hooked  backwards.  A  small  tree  from  the  ^o' 
Mexico. 

Div.  2.   Scales  qf  Cones ^^  and  compress^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

42.  The  Mexican  Cembra  (Pinus  Oembroid^  ^J^^^ 
veana).    Leaves  3.  shorty  tufted,  glauootiir  ^'^^ 
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^n«g  tmftU,  roundish-ovate,  hard,  with  elevated  roundish 
obtuse  scales.  Seeds  large,  eatable.  A  small  Mexican 
ree,  occurring  in  large  forests,  and  producing  seeds  similar 

0  tboae  of  the  Stone  and  Neosa  pines. 

43.  The  Cembra  Pine  (Pinus  Cembra).  Tree  erect,  co- 
tfsal.  LeaTcs  5,  with  no  sheath,  short,  stilly  glaucous 
^«n.  Cones  ascending,  oblong,  about  the  lengtli  of  the 
;«vea,  with  thin  callous-potnted  scales.  Seeds  li^ge,  with- 
ut  wings.  A  tree  of  considerable  size,  inhabiting  the  sides 
f  mountains  in  Siberia,  Tartary,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
t  is  very  ornamental  and  hardv,  grows  tolerably  fast,  and 
reduces  a  fragrant,  fine-grained,  soft  wood,  well  suited  for 
srvers  and  turners.  The  seeds  yield  a  Urge  quantity  of 
il  of  good  quaUty. 

44.  The  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus).  Trunk  erect, 
ery  lofty.  Leaves  5,  slender,  bright  green,  without  sheaths, 
ones  narrow,  long,  pendulous,  from  5  to  6  inches  long, 
ith  thin  ovate  callous-pointed  scales.  A  native  of  Ca- 
ada,  and  others  of  the  more  northern  districts  in  North 
inerica.  It  grows  very  fast,  and  produces  the  clean,  soft, 
bite,  but  perishable  timber  imported  from  America  under 
le  name  of  *  Pine.'  Of  this  species,  P,  monticola  of  Doug- 
9,  seems  a  mere  variety. 

45.  I^e  Lqfity  Pine  (Pinus  exeelsa).  Trunk  erect,  very 
(iy.  Leaves  5,  bright  green,  distinctly  glaucous  on  one 
ie,  with  no  sheath,  leaves  narrow,  long,  pendulous,  stalked, 
9m  6  to  7  inches  long,  with  thin  Iax«  ovate,  callous-pointed 
ales.  A  fine  Himalsjran  tree,  bearing  the  climate  of  £ng- 
Qd  wilhool  protection.  It  has  very  much  the  habit  of  the 
'eymoath  pine,  but  its  leaves  are  mora  glaucous  and  the 
nes  are  larger. 

46.  T^e  Lambert  Pine  (Pinus  Lambertiana).  Trunk  erect, 
ry  lofty.  Leaves  5,  rather  stiff,  bright  green,  roughish, 
ith  no  sheaths.    Cones  very  large,  pendulous,  firom  14  to 

1  inches  long,  with  broad  rounded  scales.  Seeds  large, 
table.  An  enormous  tree  found  by  Douglas  in  New  Al- 
»a,  on  sandy  plains  where  no  other  vegetation  exists, 
xctmens  were  found  200  feet  high  and  mure.  The  wood 
*po°sy*  *iid  of  no  value  except  for  fire-wood.  The  seeds 
e  collected  by  the  Indians  for  food. 

47.  The  Ayaeahuite  Pine  (Pinus  Ayacahuite).  Leaves 
.  with  deciduous  sheaths,  slender,  very  glaucous  on  one 
de,  sharp -pointed,  from  2  to  4  inches  long.  Cones  droop- 
;4»  ^  foot  or  more  long,  very  slender,  with  distant,  oblong- 
r-ac«olate,  obtuse,  spreading  scales.  A  gigantic  tree  re- 
mbling  the  Weymouth  pine  in  habit;  found  by  Ehren- 
r^  near  Omitlan  in  Mexico,  and  by  Hartweg  in  (S^ua- 
Tialiu  It  produces  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  a 
.ar,  bright,  amber-coloured  resin. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  following  species  of  Pine  are 
rntioned  in  books,  but  they  are  too  imperfectly  known 

be  worth  further  notice   in  this  place:   vis.  P.  caiu 
miana  or  maniereyeneie,  iimorieneie,  muricaiot  tubereu' 
0,  rcutioUa^  coniaria^  equamosa,  turbinata. 
[Loudon's  Arboretum  et  FruHcetwn  Britannieumf  voL 
;  Lambert's  Monograph  of  the  genue  Pinue.) 
PINUS  BALSA'MBA.    [Abies,  p.  30.] 
PINYARL    [Hindustan  n.  219.J 
PIOMBI'NO.    [SiBNA.] 

PIOMBO,  SEBASTIAN  DEL.  an  eminent  painter, 
!h  of  portrait  and  history,  was  bom  in  1465,  at  Venice, 
ence  he  was  called  also  Venesiano.  His  surname,  ao> 
"ding  to  Lanxi,  was  Luciano,  though  it  does  not  appear 
It  be  was  known  by  it  in  his  own  time,  or  that  he  ever 
^ked  his  pictures  with  it.  On  his  principal  perfermanoe 
oil,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus*  the  words  '  Sebastianus  Ve- 
lianiis  fitciebat'  appear  in  characters  no  doubt  traced  by 
nself.  He  was  a  skilful  musician,  particularly  on  the 
e,  but  abandoned  that  science  fer  painting,  the  rudiments 
thich  he  aconired  under  Bellini,  out  afterwards  became 
i  disciple  of  driorgkNie^  whose  style  of  colouring  he  care- 
l)y  studied  and  successfully  imitated.  He  first  distin- 
4&hed  himself  as  a  portrait  painter,  to  which  his  powers 
ire  peculiarly  adapted.  His  portraits  are  boldly  designed 
id  full  of  character ;  the  heads  and  hands  are  admirably 
twn,  with  an  exquisite  tone  of  colour  and  extraordinary 
)ief.  The  most  hattf  of  his  works  in  this  class  were 
irtraits  of  Giulia  G^Kaga,  the  favourite  of  Cardinal 
Hppolito  de*  Medici,  which  by  writers  of  that  age  was  called 
divine  performance,  and  of  Pietro  Aretino,  in  which  he 
'Mioguished  five  different  tints  of  black  in  the  dress,  imi- 
ting  with  wonderful  exactness  the  difference  of  the  velvet. 
^^  satin,  and  other  materials  of  the  drapery. 


The  first  historical  picture  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion was  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Gio.  Crisos- 
tomo,  at  Venice,  which  from  its  richness  and  hsrmony  of 
colouring  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  a  work  by  Gior- 
gione.    Sebastian  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Agosiino  Chigi,  a 
rich  merohant,  who  traded  at  Venice,  by  whom  he  was  cm- 
ployed  in  ornamenting  his  palace  of  the  Farnesina,  in  con- 
junction  with  BaldMsare  Peruzzi,  where    Raffaelle  had 
painted  his  celebrated  Gralatea.    Thus  painting  in  compe- 
tition, he  found  his  own  deficiency  of  invention,  to  remedy 
which  he  studied  the  antique,  and  obtained  the  instruction 
I  and  assistance  of  Michael  Angelo.    Indeed  it  is  said  that 
that  illustrious  painter,  growing  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
Raffiutlle^  availed  himself  of  the  powers  of  Sebastiano  as  a 
colourist,  in  the  hope  that,  assisted  by  his  composition, 
Piombo  might  successfully  rival  the  efforts  of  Urbino. 
Michael  Angelo  accordingly  furnished  the  designs  for  the 
Pief ^  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuali  at  Viierbo ;  and 
the  Transfiguration  and  the  Flagellation  in  S.  Pietro.  in 
Montorio,  at  Rome,  the  execution  of  which  however;  in  con- 
sequence of  Piombo's  tedious  mode  of  proceeding,  occupied 
six  years.    The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  colouring  and 
the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo*s  composition  and  design, 
in  these  celebrated  productions,  were  the  objects  of  uni- 
versal surprise  and  applause. 

At  this  time  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  commissioned 
Raffaelle  to  paint  bis  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  and 
being  desirous  of  presenting  an  altar-piece  to  the  cathedral 
of  Narbonne,  of  which  he  was  archbishop,  he  engaged  Se- 
bastiano to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Raising  of  IjUEarus,  of  the 
same  dimensions.    'On  this  occasion,'  says  Bryan.  *  he  was 
again  assisted  by  the  powers  of  Buonarotti,  by  whom  it  wcs 
composed  and  designed.  The  picture  was  publicly  exhibited 
at  Rome,  in  competition  with  the  Transfiguration ;  and  it  is 
no  mean  proof  of  its  extraordinary  merit,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  transcendent  beauty  of  KaffaeUe'schef-d'osuvre, 
Sebastiano's   performance  excited    universal  admiration.' 
This  picture  was  removed,  by  the  regent  of  France,  from 
the  cathedral  of  Narbonne  into  the  Orleans  collection, 
whence  it  was  purehased  by  the  late  J.  J.  Angcrstein,  Esq., 
for  two  thousand  guineas,  and  is  now  deposited  in   the 
National  Gallery.    It  is  painted  on  canvas,  and  its  size  U 
thirteen  feet  six  inches  high,  by  nine  feet  five  inches  wide. 
Sebastiano  was  greatly  patronised  by  Pope  Clement  VII.. 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  ofiice  of  keeper  of  the  papal 
signet,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  name.  Del  Piombo,  in 
allusion  to  the  lead  of  the  seal.    This  post  rendering  it 
necessary  that  he  should   assume  a  religious  habit,   ho 
abandoned  the  profession  of  a  painter,  and  was  thenceforth 
called  Frato  Bastiano  del  Piombo.    His  last  work  was  tlie 
chapel  of  the  Chigi  family,  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  which 
he  left  imperfect,  and  it  was  afterwards  finished  by  Fran- 
cisco Salviati.    He  died  of  a  fever,  at  Rome,  in  1547,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two  years.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  painting  upon  walls  with  oil-colour,  and  of  pre- 
venting Che  colours  from  becoming  dark  by  applying,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  mixture  of  mastic  and  Grecian  pitch, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  a  plaster  composed  of 
quick-lime,  pitch,  and  mastic. 

'  Portrait,  m  its  most  genuine  sense,'  observes  Fuseli, '  was 
the  province  of  Sebastiano.  Nature  had  ^iven  him  an  eyo 
to  penetrate  and,  with  practice,  to  transcribe  the  character 
and  beauties  of  single  objects,  but  had  refused  him  all  ideal 
power-^that  energy  of  mind  which  commands  and  unites  a 
numerous  whole.  As  slow  and  irresolute  in  conceiving,  as 
ambitious  of  painting  historic  subjects,  he  readily  promised 
what  he  began  with  reluctance  and  finished  with  fatigue.* 
(Lanzi,  Sloria  PiUorica,  iii.  66  ;  Pilkington's  Diet.,  by 
Fuseli ;  Bryan's  Diet,) 

PIOZZI,  MRS.,  was  originally  Miss  Esther  Lynch  Salus- 
bury,  being  the  daughter  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq..  of  Bod- 
vel  in  Carnarvonshire,  where  she  was  born  in  1739.  Her 
good  looks  and  vivacity  early  acquired  her  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  London  world  of  fashion,  which  ended  in  her 
marriage,  in  1763,  to  Mr.  Henry  Thrale,  an  opulent 
brewer  in  Southwark,  and  then  one  of  the  members  for 
that  borough.  It  was  soon  after  she  became  Mrs.  Thrale 
that  her  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced,  which 
is  the  circumstance  to  which  her  name  principally  owes 
any  place  it  may  hold  in  tlie  annals  of  our  literature. 
But  Thrale  having  died  in  1781,  his  widow  retired,  with 
her  four  daughters,  to  Bath,  and  there,  having  met  with 
an  Italian  music-master,  of  the  name  of  Gabriel  Piozzi, 
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The  bttsinefis  of  the  office  had  been  much  reduced  by 
former  acts  of  parliament,  viz.  by  an  act  of  52  George  III^ 
which  transfeiTed  the  management  of  portions  of  the  land- 
revenue  of  the  crown  to  the  office  of  woods  and  forests,  and 
by  acts  of  1  and  2  George  IV.,  c.  121,  and  3  Geo.  IV^  c.  88, 
which  transferred  the  duty  of  recording  what  were  called  the 
foreign  accounts,  or  those  of  supplies  granted  by  parliament, 
to  the  audit  and  tax  offices. 

Still  in  this  office  was  made  up  year  by  year  the  record 
called  the  great  roll  of  the  pipe,  or  more  correctly  the  great 
roll  of  the  exchequer,  in  which  was  entered  the  revenue 
accruing  to  the  crown  in  the  different  counties  of  the  realm, 
for  the  charging  and  discharging  the  sheriffs  and  other 
accountants.  Of  this  roll  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  pipe  gives 
the  following  account  in  reply  to  the  circular  questions  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  public  records  in  1 832 :— '  The 
antient  revenues  here  recorded  were  either  certain  or  casual. 
The  certain  revenue  consisted  of  farms,  fee  farms,  castle- 
guard  rents,  and  other  rents  of  various  kinds ;  the  casual 
part  was  composed  of  fines,  issues,  amercements,  recogni- 
zances, profits  of  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels 
received  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  on  process  of  extents, 
outlawry,  diem  clausit  extremum,  and  otner  writs  and  pro- 
cess ;  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  suits,  seignories,  felons'  goods, 
deodands,  and  other  profits  casually  arising  to  the  crown  by 
virtue  of  its  prerogative.*  {Report  qf  Commssioners  qf 
Public  Records,  1837,  p.  198.) 

Of  these  annual  rolls  there  is  a  series  commencing  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Henry  II.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 155, 
and  continued  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  office  in  1834.  It 
is  justly  spoken  of  by  Madox,  the  author  of '  The  History  of 
the  Exchequer,'  as  *  a  most  stately  record,'  and  it  is  said  that 
no  country  in  Europe  possesses  any  record  that  can  be  com- 
pared witn  it.  Two  only  of  these  rolls  have  been  lost.  It 
approaches,  as  we  see,  in  antiquity  to  about  seventy  years 
from  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  the  great  survey  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Conqueror,  known  by  the  name  of  *  Domesday 
Book.'  It  abounds,  it  mav  be  added,  with  valu3ible  notices 
of  the  persons  who  are  distinguished  in  English  history 
through  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  of  the  transactions  of  the 
time,  recorded  in  every  instance  by  a  contemporaneous  hand. 

There  is  one  roll  of  a  still  earlier  date,  which  has  evidently 
been  saved  by  some  fortunate  chance  when  the  other  rolls 
of  the  same  reign  perished.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
the  roll  of  the  1st  of  Henry  II ;  but  the  antiquaries  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  an  imperfect  survey  of  its  contents, 
determined  that  it  belonged  to  the  fifth  year  of  King  Ste- 
phen. Accordingly  it  has  been  regarded  in  the  office  as  a 
roll  of  that  reign,  and  as  the  roll  of  the  5th  of  Stephen  it 
has  been  repeatedly  ouoted  by  historical  writers,  and  espe- 
cially by  DugdaJe,  in  nis '  History  of  the  Baronage  of  Eng- 
land,' and  who,  in  numerous  instances,  has  rerorred  facts 
mentioned  in  it  to  the  fifth  year  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
Madox  also  often  quotes  it  as  the  roll  of  the  5th  of  Stephen, 
though  he  saw  enoueh  in  it  to  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  the 
leign  of  Henry  I.  Tnis  roll  has  been  printed  and  published 
by  the  late  commissioners  on  the  public  records,  and  Mr. 
Hunter,  one  of  the  sub-commissioners,  prefixed  to  it  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  year  to  which  it  belongs,  in  which  he  has 
shown  that  it  is  the  roll  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  I. :  thus  carrying  it  back  into  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  from  which  scarcely  any 
national  record  except  this  has  descended,  and  removing  at 
once  all  the  great  historical  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  unfortunate  reference  of  it  to  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Stephen. 

The  commissioners  on  the  public  records  have  printed 
other  portions  of  the  early  pipe  rolls,  but  the  volumes  have 
not  been  completed. 

Beside  the  great  roll,  there  was  a  similar  roll  prepared  by 
the  comptroller  of  "the  pipe,  which  has  been  called  the  chan- 
cellor s  roll.  This  series  is  far  less  complete  than  the  other; 
and  as  it  differed  but  slightly  from  the  great  roll  and  was 
never  consulted,  and  as  it  appeared  desirable  that  access 
should  be  made  easier  to  it  than  could  be  the  case  while  it 
remained  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  the 
late  commissioners  on  the  public  records  directed  the  re- 
moval of  it  to  Uie  British  M^isetim,  where  the  several  rolls 
may  now  be  consulted  under  the  same  regulations  to  which 
the  other  manuscripts  in  that  depository  are  subjected. 

The  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name  of  pipe 
as  applied  to  this  officer  and  to  the  great  roll  of  the  exche- 
quer are  scarcely  deserving  notice.    One  conjecture  is  that 


the  rolls  are  so  ealled  beoanse  m  form  they  raemUe  pips 
another  that  they  were  transmitted  through  a  certiiniHpi 
from  one  room  of  the  exchequer  to  another.  It  may  be  on- 
sidered  as  an  undecided  question. 

PIPER,  Piper  Betle,  Linn.,  and  Piper  Siriboa,  Ua 
The  leaves  of  these  two  species  are  extensively  used  bv  tht 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  lately  of  the  West,  tocitif 
along  with  the  nut  of  the  Areca  Catechu  and  auick-lime,a» 
a  restorative  of  the  powers  of  the  stomach  ana  promoter  of 
digestion.  It  is  capable  however  of  producing*  like  vm 
other  species  of  piper,  intoxicating  effects,  and  should  bt 
used  in  moderation.    (Curtis,  Bot  Mag^  t.  3138.) 

It  is  also  employed,  in  the  form  of  the  freihly  exprtttd 
juice,  as  a  febrifuge  medicine,  and  as  an  anlispttiix^', 
especially  against  obstinate  dry  coughs. 

PIPER  CUBE'BA,  Linn^  is  generally  regarded  is  lbs 
source  of  the  officinal  cubebs ;  but,  according  to  Blume,  P. 
canicum,  Rumph.,  which  is  the  P.  cubeba  of  Rotbu^ 
yields  the  greater  portion  of  the  cubebs  of  commerce,  tbe 
fruits  of  both  are  stalked,  but  that  of  the  former  u  Uija 
and  has  more  pungency  than  the  latter.  Both  ore  ecu 
mon  in  Java,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  the;  m 
used  OS  a  grateful  condiment,  as  common  pepper » i 
Europe.  Tney  are  also  employed  medicinally  in  the ast 
complaints  as  give  them  repute  in  Europe. 

The  berry  is  small,  about  the  size  of  bhick  pepper-corts 
(but  with  a  little  foot-stalk,  from  one-third  to  half  anict^ 
long,  hence  called  sometimes  P.  caudatum  or  P.  pedictH^ 
sum),  more  or  less  round,  of  a  blackish-grey  or  §»}&>»• 
brown  colour,  with  a  thin  vascular  reticulated  busk,  vii  J 
encloses  a  hard  round  oily  seed.  The  husk  has  a  pleKu' 
taste ;  the  seed  a  bitterish,  acrid,  peppery,  aromatic,  ai 
camphor-like  flavour. 

Those  which  come  from  the  islands  of  the  IndisD  m 
pelogo  are  the  best.  A  sort  from  the  Maurilius,  lunalU 
about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  are  from  some  unk«;>n 
species.  The  Guinea  or  African  cubebs  is  the  produce  cf 
riper  Afzelii. 

Indian  cubebs  are  frequently  adulterated  with  kb:i 
pepper,  pimento  berries,  or  the  fruits  of  the  Khmv-t 
catharticus.  Genuine  cubebs  consist  of  wnxy  matter,  ii* 
kinds  of  volatile  oil,  a  peculiar  resin  (oubebin),  biU& 
resin,  &c. 

The  volatile  oil  by  rest  deposits  a  camphor,  which  r 
tallizes  in  four-sided  plates.  The  resin  ia  analogous  l«i«^ 
of  copaiva,  and  has,  like  it,  a  peculiar  influence  over  mo^ 
membranes,  especially  those  of  the  uri no-genital  orgau 

PIPER  LONGUM,  a  native  of  the  East  Indi»  * 
female  spike  of  which,  having  attached  to  it  the  dried  bi- 
ripe  berries  (resembling  the  catkin  of  the  birch),  iiUMd> 
medicine.  It  has  nearly  the  same  chemical  compoftit"^ 
and  properties  as  black  pepper,  though  feebler.  It  ^^ 
to  contain  piperin.  The  root  is  employed  by  the  Hio^^ 
but  it  is  still  weaker  than  the  firuit  ^  . 

PIPER  NIGRUM,  linn.,  a  climbing  plant  of  the  E«i 
Indies,  and  very  extensively  cultivated  there,  the  plaoiAtKtf 
stretching  from  the  96th  to  the  115th  degree  of  t-H^ 
and  from  the  5th  degree  of  S.  lat  to  the  12thof  N'U^ 
which  limits  comprise  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Malay  F^"'*^ 
aula,  and  all  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
best  pepper  comes  from  Malabar,  the  least  esteemed  fr 
Java  and  Sumatra.  The  plant  is  allowed  to  grow,  train< 
to  the  stem  of  the  Areca  Catechu,  and  other  tre^  ^1 
cially  the  Jack  (Artocarpus)  and  HyperantberaMohogsf^, 
horse-radish-tree),  four  years  before  the  fruit  can  be  wj 
lected.  The  berriea  are  gathered  when  yet  green,  ^^ 
they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  quickly  dried  on  mats,  bf*^' 
they  turn  black.  When  plucked  too  young,  they  sp«w». 
fall  into  a  state  of  powder.  These  are  separated  from  ^ 
others  by  sieves  and  winnowing.  In  this  condition  i 
termed  bhick  pepper.  White  pepper  is  the  »n*?^ 
freed  from  the  outer  rind:  for  this  purpose,  the  np«  l«ne 
are  allowed  to  macerate  in  water  and  tne  bosk  is  reiso  ^ 
These  are  smaller,  smooth,  of  a  greyish-white  eolour,  va^ 
ing  to  yellow,  with  a  less  powerfril  odour  and  taste  ii»° 
the  black 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletter.  black  pepF  ^^^ 
tains  an  acrid  soft  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  piperio,  ezlr>c 
gum,  bassorine,  malic,  and  tartario  acids,  aalti,  &c.        . 

The  odour  of  pepper  is  probably  due  to  thevo'Uiej' 
which  is  not  acrid;  the  pungent  taste  is  tnoat  ^'J;r?  ^^j^t 
to  the  resin.  Piperin,  the  exact  nature  of  whicn»_j 
ascertainedt  when  perfectly  pure,  is  nearly  teateietf 
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ilourless ;  but  it  i*  gonenlly  yellow,  Irani  the  pmenM  of 
inie  re«in,  Id  which  it  is  moit  probably  iadebted  for  its 
rtues,  u  when  purified  by  mraos  of  niher  from  sll  reaiD, 

scama  devoid  of  power,  and  the  febrifuge  virtues  ascribed 
■  it  belong  in  reality  lo  the  acrid  resin.  Pepper  is  much 
lOre  employed  as  a  grateful  condiment  than  as  a  medicine, 
id  it  appears  to  be  esaetitial  to  the  proceu  of  digestion  in 
ot  nountriei.  Of  50,000,01)0  pounds  of  pepper  collected. 
le-tliird  only  goes  to  Europe,  the  grealei  portion  being 
iDsumed  by  the  Chinese.  lis  moderate  use  with  cold  raw 
:^<:lal>les  or  other  substances  difficult  of  digestion  is  lo  be 
iprovcd ;  its  employment  in  excess  is  hurtful  lo  the  hver, 
id  a  very  large  aose  may  prove  fatal,  not  only  hy  exciting 
iQanimation  of  the  stomach,  but  by  an  impression  on  the 
ervous  system.     Black  peppei:  readily  poitoni  hogs. 

Whole  pepper  is  a  papular  remedy  against  intermittent 
^rc^s,  and  impure  piperin  is  used  beneficially  in  like  cases. 

PIPBRA'CE.,^,  a  small  natural  orderof  incomplete Exo- 
ens,  is  oom posed  of  c1  imbing  or  creepi  ng  plaal  s  with  sllemale 
t  opposite  exetipulate'  leaves,  jointed  slems,  and  spiked 
.aked  Qoweisconsistingof  an  ovary  con  Iain  ing  a  single  erect 
vule,  and  of  Trom  two  to  an  indoflniie  iiumlKr  of  stamens, 
'he  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  more  or  less  fleshy,  indebiscent,  and 
tnlains  a  single  seed  filled  with  albumen,  on  the  outside  of 
hich,  enclosed  in  a  vitellus,  is  a  minute  embryo.  Jus- 
cu  originally  regarded  these  plants  as  members  of  the 
'rt:Caceaus  order;  but  afterwards  separated  Ihem.  in  which 
e  has  been  fullowed  by  all  botanists.  There  is  however 
ime  difference  of  opinion  as  to  llieir  class,  some  refraniing 
iiem  as  Esogens,  and  others  as  Eiidogens.  See  Lindley  s 
i'lilarai  Si/>lem,  ed.  2,  p.  IRS,  for  an  account  of  these 
pinions.  Tlie  general  properties  of  the  order  ore  uomatio, 
9  lu  ibe  peppers  of  the  shops.    [Pifeb.] 


PIPEKIN,  a  peculiar  principle  of  black  Iwppcr,  flret 
'icnlied  by  Oersted  in  lt)t9.  11  is  obtained  by  digesting 
arscly  powdered  pepper  repeatedly  in  water,  and  the  in- 
luble  portion  in  alcohol.  Tho  spirituous  solution  eva- 
iratcd  to  llie  consistence  of  a  svrup  yields  cryslals,  which, 
bell  puriSed  by  animal  charcoal,  possess  the  following  pro- 
trlies:  ihoy  are  pale  straw-coloured  four-sided  prisma; 
ivc  but  hide  taste,  are  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  sli[;litly 
I'uhlc  in  hot  water;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in 
'"'lier.  Piperin  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and  by  cva- 
^ation  it  is  obtained  in  plumose  crystals;  sulphuric,  nitric, 
■nil muriatic  acids,  when  concenljaled.  alter  its  nature,  and 
*Uii  dilute  Ibey  have  but  little  action  upon  it.  To  con- 
''ninlcd  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  blood-red  colour;  lo 
"liiL'  acid,  a  greenish -yellow,  then  orange,  and  at  last  a  red 
''InuT ;  and  to  muriatic  acid,  an  intense  yellow. 

hpeiin  fuses  at  about  212°.  and  when  distilled  it  yields 
'iWr,  acetic  acid,  oil,  and  caiburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
P.C  N0.1W5. 
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Analyaia  aeeording  to  Liebig :— Carbon,  (9*78;  hydro- 
gen.6'G9;  oxygen,  19-43;  aiote,4-10. 

PIPILLO,     [Tanaorihk.] 

PIPOWDER  COURT.  By  the  common  law  every 
owner  of  a  fair  or  market  [Mabkkt]  is  bound  to  hold  a  court 
for  the  decision  of  matters  arising  therein.  The  court  being 
instituted  principally  for  the  convenience  of  the  itinerant 
dealer,  in  Norman  French  '  pied  pouldreux,'  was  called  th« 
court  of  pipowders,  >  curia  pedis  pulveriiali.'  The  court  is 
held  before  the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market,  or  his  steward, 
who,  by  17  Edward  IV.,c.  3,  is  prohibited  from  entertaining 
any  action  unless  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney  swear  that  the 
cause  of  action  arose  within  (he  precincts  and  during  the 
time  of  the  same  fair  or  market.  Before  that  statute  these 
courts  appear  to  have  emulated  those  of  Westminster  Hall 
in  seeking  lo  extend  their  jurisdiction;  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  W.  Larke,  the  servant  of  a  burgess  coming 
to  the  parliament,  was  arrested  in  the  fair  of  the  abbot  of 
Wefltminater.  He  was  traosferred  by  liis  creditor,  Mar- 
gerie  Jsnyns.  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  till,  b^tha 
interference  of  Ibe  House  of  Commons,  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge. (4  Rot.  Pail.,  357.) 

This  court  in  its  turn  has  been  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  the  superior  courts,  and  is  now  fallen  into  nearly 
total  disuse. 

PIPPI.    [GiuLtoRoMANa] 

PIPRA.    [Pipbidjb;  Pipkins.] 

PrPRID£,  the  name  given  to  a  family  al Dmiirotlret. 
by  Mr.  Vigors,  who  remarks  that  those  birds  which  we  deno- 
minate CAa(/erer>,  and  which  form  the  renusi^ni^^ie/if  of  Lin* 
nffius,  are  usually  asigned  a  place  near  the  family  Mnti^i'ito; 
and  he  confesses  that,  from  the  general  affinity  they  appear 
to  bear  to  it,  he  had  felt,  and  when  he  wrote  his  valuable 
paper  '  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  coiineet  the  ordera 
and  families  of  Birds'  iLttm.  Traiu.,  vol.  xiv.),  did,  it  is 
plain,  still  feel  considerable  doubt  whether  this  was  not  their 
natural  station.  A  strong  affinity  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  seeras,  he  observee,  to  unite  them  with  the  wide- 
gaped  Pipra,  and  some  of  those  other  groups  which,  by 
tlieir  bill,  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  appear  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  Merwidef,  and  the 
extremes  of  the  Fiuirottrei,  which  precede  it  The  general 
rule  of  placing  groups  in  a  conterminous  situation,  acuiid- 
itig  to  what  appears  to  be  the  predominance  of  their  more 
important  chsracteri,  inclined  him  however  to  arrange  the 
birds  of  which  he  speaks  provisionally  among  the  Pipridie, 
at  the  extreme  termination  of  the  Merididce.  In.  his  view 
of  the  case  at  (hat  time,  the  cliaiacters  in  which  they  accord 
with  that  fhmily.  and  appro:timale  the  extreme  groups  of  the 

K receding  tribe  {Mu»cieapida\  appear  to  predominate, 
lure  accurate  knowledge,  he  adds,  will  clear  away  these 
and  similar  difficulties. 

Thus  much  Hr.  Vigors  observes  when  treating  of  the 
family  Merulidm.  He  next  treats  of  the  Sylvii^te,  aud, 
an  leaving  that  family,  he  remarks  that  the  true  IVrtiu  of 
the  Sy{vtadtB  display  in  their  general  appearance  and 
habits  so  close  a  similarity  to  Parus,  Linn.,  tne  Titmoute  of 
English  naturalists,  that  he  thinks  we  may  at  once  acknow- 
ledge the  affinity  between  the  latter  family  and  that  of 
Piprid/F,  upon  which  he  enters  by  means  of  the  Pari. 
'  Who  is  there,'  says  Mr.  Vigors,  '  that  has  not  been  at- 
tracted by  the  interesting  manners  of  both  these  fumiliar 
visitors  of  our  domestic  haunts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
not  been  struck  by  their  resemblance?  The  penduiine  Tit- 
moiae,  P.  fendulinai,  linn.,  longer  and  more  slender  in  its 
bill  than  the  Ihri  in  general,  seema  to  be  the  oonnecltng 
link  between  ihe  families.  That  species  is  immediately  met 
by  the  genus  7)/rannuliiM  oF  M.  Vieillot,  which,  in  the  name 
of  RoileUl  Metangt,  conferred  by  M.  Buffon  on  the  Amc 
lican  species  of  which  it  is  composed,  happily  illustrates  tho 
affinity  which  I  have  ventured  to  point  out.'  Mr.  Vigors 
further  remarks  that  the  same  affinity  is  indicated  by  the 
antient  British  name  of  the  Golden -Crested  Wren,  which 
is  called  in  Cardiganshire  Swiga,  that  is,  according  lo  Ray, 
Biriu  chrysoccphaim ;  and  he  proceeds  to  trace  another 
afSnity  between  Ihe  conterminous  groups  of  Wrtnt  and  TiU 
mice  in  their  mode  of  nidiScation.  The  greater  portion  of 
both,  he  remarks,  make  their  ne»ts  in  lioteii  of  trees:  but 
tlioio  groups  which  more  nearly  approach  each  other,  vii. 
Be^ulut,  Tyraamilut,  and  ParuM  jiendulimii,  suspend  tbeits 
fiom  the  branches,  leaving  the  oriilce  at  the  centre,  and  in- 
tuilacing  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  with  cor- 
rcstiouihng  ingenuity  and  elegance.  The  contiguity  of  ibit 
Vol.  XVIII.-2  A 
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■mkll  gtceixp,  be  aMt,  to  thoM  of  Cardmtit,  Plaeaa,  uid 
Sanlhomur,  in  the  succeeding  tribe  of  Conirottrei,  aeemita 
point  out  the  cauae  of  this  aingukr  iffinity.  But  though  the 
•IBnitj  between  Ihete  birds  baa  been  acknowled^  by 
■cieDtiflc  Bt  irull  as  by  common  observers;  the  former,  Mr. 
Vigor*  remarks,  have  ({enerally  rsnkod  the  flwt  in  a  differ- 
ent tribe,  and  soma  indeed,  he  adds.  haTe  even  ranked  them  in 
ft  different  order  from  the  Syiviadee,  in  consequeace  erf  their 
more  conical  bill  and  the  absence  of  the  msnaibukry  notch, 
'  A  rigid  deference,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *  to  those  particii' 
Itn  which  form  the  characterigiics  of  the  oonterminoui 
•ubdivisions  would  certainly  exclude  the  An  from  the  pre- 
sent tribe  of  Dentirotlrei.  But  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  and  the  similarity  of  their 
habits,  give  them  a  mora  natural  oonnection  with  the 
families  among  which  I  have  now  ventured  to  point  out 
their  place,  than  with  the  hard-hilled  and  gt*nivorous  birds, 
where  they  are  generally  stationed.  Here  it  may  also  be 
observed,  that  ihey  form  part  of  one  of  the  extreme  hmilies 
of  the  tribe,  and  are  immediately  connected  with  a  group  of 
the  preceding  family  of  Syiviadee,  which  passes  on  to  the 
Conirostres,  the  succeeding  subdivision  of  the  order.  They 
thus  are  brought  into  contact  ifith  the  tribe  to  which  the 
strength  and  the  conical  sliuclure  of  their  bill  indicates  a 
conformity ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Ihey  mainlBia  their 
slaiion  among  the  groups  nht!ie  their  manners  and  general 
economy  would  naturally  plsce  them.'  Mr.  Vigors  then 
goea  on  to  observe  tlial  the  Am',  which  tliui  introduce  us 
into  the  pref«nt  family,  lead  on  to  the  more  typical  groops 
of  ihe  Linnsan  Pipret,  with  which  they  bear  an  acknowledged 
affinity  in  manners  and  general  appearance.  He  thinks 
that  the  genus  Pardalotta,  Vieill.,  which  is  the  reprenenta- 
tive  of  the  laller  group  in  Australasia,  appears  to  connect 
these  two  allied  groups  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  by  ex- 
hihiiins  the  nearly  divided  foot  of  the  one  and  the  partially 
curved  bill  of  the  other.  Here  Mr.  Vigors  is  of  opinion  that 
Jtupioaia,  Brisa.,  and  Fhibatura,  Vieillot,  eoroe  in;  and 
here,  a*  he  bad  already  observed  when  speaking  of  the 
^ru*AM,  he  apprehends  that  all  those  groups  will  be  found 
to  assemble,  which,  connected  with  Ampelit,  Linn.,  are 
f^nerally  denominated  Berr^-eai»rt  and  Chatteren ;  sueh  as 
Bomt^dlh.  Brju.,  the  true  AmpeHi  of  authors,  Catma- 
rAiftic/m*,  Temm.  and  Promiat,  111.  To  these  the  genus 
Queruta  of  Vieillot  msy.  he  thinks,  be  added.  '  This  group,' 
says  Mr.  Vigors  in  conclusion,  'the  type  of  which  is  the 
Mutcicapa  rubricoUis  of  Ginelin,  is  strongly  allied  by  ita 
bill  to  tne  foregoing  Reuera,  while  its  habits  eoually  ally  it 
to  the  hmily  of  Muidcapida,  which  follows.  The  interval 
between  the  present  groups  and  those  of  the  Airt,  where  w« 
entered  on  the  family,  appears  to  be  filled  up  by  a  race  of 
birds  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  and  hitherto  uncharac- 
terised,  of  which  the  Mutcicapa  peetoralit.  Lath.,  is  the 
type,  lipase,  uniting  many  external  characters  at  least, 
bvth  of  the  Berry-eaten  and  Flycatchers,  exhibit  also  in 
general  appearance  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  /bn, 
and  will  be  found,  1  conjecture,  to  be  the  connecting  bond 
between  all  these  groups.  The  affinity  between  this  last 
family  of  the  tribe  and  the  Mutciaapida,  which  Hrst  met 
our  attention  as  we  entered  it,  has  already  been  observed, 
when  I  spoke  of  the  separation  of  the  broad-billed  CkaUerer* 
from  the  Thrtufui :  and  thus,  equally  as  in  the  fbroier  tribe, 
we  may  reoognise  the  completion  of  a  eiicular  sucDeision  of 
Unities  between  all  the  fiiinilies  of  the  Dentirottres.' 

M.  Lesson,  who  adopts  Mr.  Vigors's  family,  makes  the 
Piprida  consist  of  the  genera  Rujncola  and  Calyptontena 
(which  will  be  treated  of  in  this  work  under  the  title  RuPI- 
COLIHK),  Pipra,  Ptrdaiotta,  and  Padi^cephala. 

Mr.  Swainson  does  not  admit  the  family  Ptpridir,  but  be 
makes  the  Piprinm  a  sub&mily  of  the  Ampelidm.    [Pip- 

KIN«.] 

PIPRI'N.X,  Mr.  Swainsm's  name  for  the  Mam^'nt, 
which  be  makes  a  subfamily  of  the  fhmily  Ampelid<e,  Fmit- 
eatert  or  Chatlertrt,  and  thus  characterises : — 

Size  small.  Feet  lengthened,  slender,  weak.  Bill  very 
short:  the  upper  mandible  much  curved. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  Ihe  Piprina,  called 
mtuiakint  from  tbeir  diminutive  aiie,  which  is  seldom  laigar 
than  that  of  a  tom-til,  conctilute  (he  subtypical  group  of 
this  family,  '  Here  again,'  says  Mr.  Swainson,  '  we  find 
the  richest  tint*  of  yellow,  orange,  crimson,  and  blue,  relieve 
ing  the  olive-green  or  deep-black  plumage  of  these  elegant 
little  biidi.    They  are  atrictly  American,*  and  chiefly  occur 

tu,  pal.  p.  1^. 
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in  the  deep  virgin  finetli  of  tfaetaoBiiH.bBtflwyini^ 
mote  social  than  the  Cotingat.  Tney  live  io  litlh  Ml 
are  continually  in  motion^  and  feed  almost  entinli  «k 
large  soft  berries  of  the  different  specie*  of  Mdttim 
TIm  nest  of  one  species,  P.  pareoia,  is  often  buili  id  a 
fork  of  a  shrub,  in  such  an  exposed  Toanner  tkl  Ibt  b^ 
can  look  all  round  and  watch  the  approach  d[  diii|a:i 
found  one  in  such  a  situation  in  the  forest  of  PiUe|\i 
single  leaf  of  a  large  pepper-plant  (Piperi  (briDin^iti 
of  umbrella  shade  over  the  female,  which  wu  iillu! 
did  not  rise  firom  her  nest  as  we  passed  onward.  Tbe 
kins  are  easily  known  by  their  weak  and  ileailer^l 
which  the  two  outer  toes  are  considerably  united,  h  id 
sin^lar  little  bird  Calyplmra  eritUtta,  the  genmfyii 
united  to  that  of  Ibrdaloiut,  Vieill.,  or  the  SfuUtd  la 
kins  of  New  Holland.  Of  a  siie  equally  diminiui'i,  iba 
are,  nevertheless,  distinctly  separated  from  iti  Ivi  h 
their  stron^r  bill  and  more  pointed  wing^  ^  3/ 
feet  are  stronger  and  perfectly  formed,  all  thck^iEi; 
divided.  Lewin.  in  his  Birda  of  Neto  South  Wak^w. 
describing  one  species,  remarks,  that  it  IVcqta>i>  i^^. 
forest  trees,  constantly  singing  a  short  but  pleaiiDfiKT 
passing  from  tree  to  tree.  This  genus,  in  alt  fn^i-) 
represents  that  of  Dioieum  among  the  honeynctrMd 
£i^Aoniii  among  the  tanagera.  The  sut^m  H/^ 
seems  necessary  to  connect  Phcenidretu  witb  Fif^:  ■ 
there  are  one  or  two  birds  evidently  belonging  to  ibsi* 
sion  not  yet  described,  whit^  by  their  stronger  bill,  ewii 
tendency  towards  uniting  with  Leiothrix* 

Phanifircus,  Pipra  (with  its  subgenus  Melopii.).C> 
lura,  and  I\vdalotui,  ore  the  genera  atTssged  tf 
Swainson  under  this  subfamily. 

Phcsnicircus.     (Sw.) 

Generic  C/Mraeier.~Size  and  habit  of  Antptlii  ' 
small,  rather  weak.  Wings  very  short,  convei.  rmol 
the  three  first  quilU  narrow,  and  of  equal  leD|iii;> 
fourth  much  shorter,  and  ending  in  a  point.  TUM 
even.  Feet  shotl,  strong;  toes  Eyndactyle;  ta 
on  their  inner  aide  only,  as  far  as  the  toes ;  aam  '■^ 
curved.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Fhcenieiratt  Camifex.  iAmpelit  On* 
Linn.) 

Dettriplion. — Fire-red,  with  a  bright  red  cap;  W" 
brown ;  breast  blood-red ;  tail-feathers  purple,  lertDii*' 
ruddy-blac*.  ifcnafe  reddish;  abdomen  ochtBewwi* 
reddish. 

The  Cataibs  designate  this  magnificent  bird  by  tl*o« 
Arara  and  Apira. 

LoeaiMtt.~-Bmil,  Guiana,  Si    ' 


Pipra.     (Linn.)  {^, 

Generic  Character.— Size  very  ""•I.-.  ^'L^iJi"' 
upper  mandible  bent  over  the  lower,  which  a  "■  -jutiJi^ 
nearly  straight;  notch  small,    mngs  more  or  i™ 

Tail  short,  even.     Toes  syndacijle.  , ,. 

Examples  Pipra  tirigxlala,  and  Pipra  i'tf»*'^      jf  i 
Deicnption    of  Pipra    *(n>i"fa(a.-(«''"'r' ..  ,llii« 
wren ;  a  patch  or  cap  of  fire-corour  covers  the  t«"^  j^^ 
upper  part  of  the  bwly  uniform  graas-Bteed; 


ta  yallov  rtriatod  with  Imvn;  Mil  brownbh;  fcety^ 

-ish. 

^iemaU. — Not  dlffbrin^  from  tb«  mile,  ezMpt.in  the 

enoe  of  Ibe  red  cap  on  the  head. 

'jftcaiity. — Bm  il . 

^^teriptiim  <tf  Pi^ra  JmvoJa.-^Red;  back,  wing*,  mi 

black;  thnni  jrellow. 
Locatitif. — OvUldi. 


PipoAimoU. 

Metopia.    (8v.) 

hnerie  Charaeter.—Proni  wilh  an  devoted  compmied 

(t    fyhtgt  lenglheneil.  very  broad.    Tai{  broad,  fength- 

^Touaded.  (Sw.j 

;iample,  JUeiopia  galtata.    {Pipra  gaUoia,  LichL) 
IneripMon.— Black.      FiODlal    orett,  directed  forward* 
Tthe  culmen  of  the  bill,  rich  erimaon,  wbkh  colour  is 
;i  rantiniied  over  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck ;  feet  and 
9  Tcddith  brown. 
Zooj/t;^— Braxil. 


Calypti 


(Sw.) 


Qeneric  Character. — BUI  short,  strong,  robust,  sbrike- 
ii;  tbe  aides  aomewhst  gibbous ;  the  noteb  deep  and 
oib-Uke.  Under  mandible  strong.  Wing*  ihort,  rounded. 
*l  remarkahlf  small,  almoat  concealed.  F»^  lengthened, 
tnder,  toeanndacljlc  (8w.) 
Eiampla.  Caljf^ttra  erulata. 

DwnpftOM.— Cromi  red ;  n  pper  parts  brownitli  or  oUva- 
<«ugrean;  romp  Tellow;  throat  and  breast  yellovisb; 
kiinen  brighter  yeUaw ;  fget  and  legs  black. 

N.B.  Tb«  hidden  part  of  the  fcatfaers  is  obaeure  lead- 
4ur,  the  ends  of  them  only  giving  the  prerailing  colour. 
*Ua  tba  pluaaga  ii  bJawu  uide  oi  diituibod.  the  iMd- 
^MIT  Bppeut. 


XMoIJfy.— Bniil. 


CVlgrptira  Cciiljiti. 

I^idalotua.    (Tieill.) 

Gfwrie  Charaeter.—Bili  as  in  Cati/pfura.  Wingt  long, 
pointed;  the  three  Bist  quilli  of  equal  lengA.  Tail  short, 
even,    FMlitrong;  lateral  toes  free  and  equal    (8w.) 

Example,  Ptirdalottu  pmelatut. 

Dwcnpftbn.— (Moie.)— Grey  aboTB,  undulated  with  yel- 
low ;  head  and  wings  black,  dotted  with  while ;  a  while  ItDfl 
above  the  eye;   lump  Sre-red;   abdomen  whitish;  throat 

The/emaU  has  the  head  dotted  with  yellow  points. 

Locality.— A  ttst  ral  ia. 

HabiU.  *c.— Mr.  Caley  states  that  this  spedes  b  called 
Dtamond  Bird  hj  the  lettlen,  from  the  spots  on  its  body. 
He  adds  that  it  is  reckoned  a  valuable  bird  on  account  of 
its  skin,  that  it  is  not  very  plentifolly  met  with,  and  that  it 
inhabits  both  forest-land  and  bruibes,  at  least  he  bad  seen 
it  in  both.  {Deteription  i^  the  AuMtraiian  Bird»  in  tk* 
Collection  <if  Ike  Linnaan  Soeiehf,  Vigors  and  HorsSeld,  in 
Linti,  Trani.,  voL  xv.) 


Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Piprinm  the  second  siibGunily 
of  the  AmpeUd^,  Riehyeepialinea  being  the  fint ;  and  ha 
arranges  under  it  the  fuUowinf  genera: — 

1.  PHcemeirciu,  Sw.  i  Pipra,  Wagl,,  Ampali*.  Linn., 
QwfrWo,  Cuv.).  2.  Uetopia.  Sw.  (Pipra,  UchD  3.  Pi- 
praola,  Bw.  4.  Pipra,  Linn.  (Mmoeuc,  Brias.).  i.  Apr*. 
eidea,Sw.  6. /otfepbwo,  8w.  (Ain^/oAw.Lesa.).  T.Cali»- 
lura,  Sw.  IPardalotut.  Viein.,  Begului.  licbt). 

PIQUJST, «  corps  of  troops  detached  from  the  main  body 

an  army,  when  in  iwaition  or  id  cantotuoents,  and  dis- 
posed about  it  in  parties  so  aa  to  form  a  chain  (^  outpoata 
for  its  leourity. 

As  an  army  depends  fcr  its  safety  upon  timely  notice 
being  obtained  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
that  it  may  prepare  its^  to  repel  an  Utaok,  U  is  uf  the 
tttmoit  impoitance  that  tho  Advuioed  posts  should  be  dii- 
2A2 
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posed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  mntually  support  I 
one  another,  and  that  none  of  them  may  be  cut  off  by  | 
parties  of  the  enemy  passing  unobserved  between  them. 
The  chain  must  of  course  entirely  surround  the  position, 
unless  the  latter  should  in  any  part  be  secured  by  rivers  or 
by  some  other  obstacles  which  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  pass  or  turn.  The  nature  of  the  ground  deter- 
mines the  class  of  troops  whinh  should  be  employed ;  but  in 
general  both  cavalry  and  light  infantry  are  appointed  to- 
gether for  the  outpost  duty.  In  an  open  country  the 
former  may  be  numerous,  but  in  one  much  enclosed  or 
abounding  with  obstructions,  the  latter  alone  can  act  effi- 
ciently. 

In  the  French  service,  the  term  piquet  is  applied  not  to 
the  whole  corps  of  troops  at  the  outposts,  but  to  the  parti- 
cular bodies  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  from  100  to  500  strong, 
which  are  stationed  at  intervals  from  each  other  at  aboui 
half  a  league  from  the  army  which  they  cover.  Detach- 
ments from  these,  constituting  what  are  called  the  main 
guards  or  rallying  posts,  and  varying  in  strength  from  20  to 
100  men,  are  sent  forward  about  half  a  mile  further;  and 
at  about  an  equal  distance  beyond  them  are  established 
posts  of  observation,  consisting  of  parties  of  from  5  to  20 
men.  From  the  last  are  sent  out  tne  vedettes,  as  they  are 
called,  if  of  cavalry,  or  the  sentinels,  if  of  infantry,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  man  for  everv  four  or  five  of  their  num- 
ber ;  and  these,  who  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  200  or 
300  yards  in  advance  of  the  posts  of  observation,  constitute 
the  outer  circumference  of  the  chain. 

A  nearly  similar  method  of  forming  the  chain  of  advanced 
posts  is  folbwed  hy  the  armies  of  all  nations,  when  in  the 
field ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  by  such  a  system,  any  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  must  be  known  in  time  to  allow  the 
necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  frustrating  its  object 

The  fi^everal  corps  or  parties  of  troops  employed  on  piquet 
duty  are  commonly  posted  on  elevated  and  advanced  points 
of  ground,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  observe  the 
enemy ;  and  particularly  that  they  may  command  the  roads 
or  passes  by  which  he  may  advance  towards  the  position  o<:- 
cupied  by  the  army.  They  generally  take  possession  of 
villages  or  isolated  buildings,  if  such  there  be;  otherwise, 
when  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  theenemy*s  parties,  they  obtain 
cover  from  walls  or  embankments,  or  from  small  breast- 
works thrown  up  for  the  purpose.  The  lines  of  approach 
to  the  position  should  be  blocked  up  by  abatis,  or  intersected 
by  trenches,  so  that  the  progress  along  them  may  be  im- 
peded ;  and  some  of  them  should,  if  possible,  be  rendered 
entirely  impassable,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of 

Eoints  to  be  guarded.  The  advanced  corps  should  also 
ave  the  means  of  succouring  each  other  when  necessary, 
and  of  retiring  when  in  danger  of  being  overpowered :  for 
these  purposes  they  are  placed  where  the  ground  is  favour- 
able for  communication  or  retreat.  If  for  any  reason  a 
party  should  be  stationed  where  this  is  not  the  case,  routes 
must  be  formed  bv  levelling  walls,  cutting  openings  through 
woods,  laying  bridges  over  streams,  or  by  any  other  method 
which  may  bo  found  convenient. 

The  outlying  vedettes  or  sentries  should  be  placed  in 
situations  where  they  may  be  able  to  see  all  the  ground 
from  one  to  another ;  and  patroles  of  cavalry  should  be  con- 
stantly moving  between  these  and  the  interior  posts.  It 
may  be  added  that  patroles  intended  to  act  offensively  are 
frequently  employed  in  reconnoitring  the  ground  leading  to 
the  enemy's  position,  in  endeavouring  to  surprise  his  sen- 
tinels, or  in  sKirmishing  with  the  troops  in  his  outposts. 

The  principal  corps  which  form  the  chain  are  expected 
to  defend  for  a  time  the  posts  which  they  occupy ;  and,  on 
this  account,  they  are  frequently  nrovided  with  a  certain 
number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  which  they  so  dispose,  under 
cover  of  an  epaulement,  that  the  fire  may  be  directed  along 
the  line  by  which  the  enemy  must  advance.  The  smaller 
parties  however  are  instructed  to  resist  no  longer  than  may 
DO  necessary  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the 
enemy  and  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving.  Con- 
cerning these  points,  notice  must  immediately  be  sent  to 
the  nearest  officer  in  command  of  the  outposts ;  for  which 
purpose,  and  also  for  the  general  transmission  of  orders  or 
reports,  a  certain  number  of  dragoons  are  joined  to  each 
post  of  infantry.  On  establishing  the  chain,  the  several 
parties  or  individuals  should  be  informed  at  what  parti* 
cular  points  they  are  to  rally  in  the  event  of  being  driven  in, 
and  by  what  routes  they  are  to  arrive  at  those  points. 

At  nigbi  the  outlying  parties  are  generally  reinforced,  or 


are  made  to  take  less  advanced  positions ;  and  otber  paitisi 
are  always  kept  in  readiness  to  increase  their  strength  -l 
further  if  necessary.  In  the  event  of  an  eaemy  appevti 
the  sentinels,  having  given  the  alai-m  by  discharging  il^- 
muskets,  retreat  to  the  nearest  posts ;  and  these,  if  «> 
polled,  retire  to  the  main  guards,  continually  &kinni*::i 
with  the  enemy  in  order  to  retard  his  progress,  yet  ti^s 
care  to  avoid  being  cut  off.  By  the  delay  thus  occasi:^^ 
time  is  afforded  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  etur 
and,  if  necessary,  for  drawing  out  the  army  in  order  of  Ui 
to  receive  his  attack. 

PIRACY,  PIRATE  (immediately  from  the  Latin  prA 
and  remotely  from  the  Greek  irtipariic*  which  had  lhe<^> 
signification  as  our  word  pirate).  The  crime  of  pbrv. 
robbery  and  depredation  on  the  high  seas,  is  an  i^^^^ 
a^inst  the  universal  law  of  society ;  a  pirate  b^.n;  - 
Blackstone  expresses  it,  'hostis  bumani  generis* {^5/. ;  > 
•With  professed  pirates,'  Lord  Stowell  obsena(:I*k 
244),  'there  is  no  state  of  peace.  They  are  the «.£&!«>  I 
every  country,  and  at  all  times;  and  therefore  are  QEr>.'Xi. 
subject  to  the  extreme  rights  of  war.' 

Molloy,  an  antient  writer  on  maritime  law,  bot  <> 
doctrine  it  would  be  dangerous  to  adopt  in  these  dsys^* 
'  If  a  piracy  be  attempt^  on  the  ocean  and  thepirakv 
overcome,  the  captors  may  immediately  punish  then)  u 
death,  and  not  be  obliged  to  bring  them  into  any  port,  fr 
vided  this  occurs  in  places  where  no  legal  judgme.*::!! 
be  obtained.  So  likewise  if  a  ship  be  assaulted  by  pi  ~ 
and  in  the  attempt  they  are  subdued  and  taken,  and  ^ 
into  the  next  port,  if  the  judge  openly  rejects  their  cjI 
the  captors  cannot  wait  till  judgment  shall  be  given  T.:ia 
certain  peril  and  loss,  they  may  do  justice  on  then  i 
selves  witliout  further  delay  or  attendance.*  (Molkf, 
Jure  Maritimo,  chap,  iv.,  sect.  12,  13.) 

'There  is  said  to  be  a  fashion  in  crimes;  and  pirKt. 
least  in  its  simple  and  original  form,  is  no  ionger  inrt 
There  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  buccaneering  appi 
in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  point  of  i^^ 
ture ;  and  the  practice  of  it,  particularly  with  rcspedft* 
commerce  and  navigation  and  coasts  of  the  Span;sb  i** 
rican  colonies,  was  thought  to  reflect  no  dishonour  ofc* 
tinguished  Englishmen  who  engaged  in  it.  VisCf* 
judge  (Scaliger)  observes,  in  a  strain  rather  of  doui^"*  , 
pUment,  "  Nulli  melius  piraticam  exercent  qu^nj  i^  ' 
(Lord  Stowell,  2  Dods..  374.)  . 

The  offence  of  piracy,  by  the  common  law  of  v^ 
consists  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and  fl«rj 
tion  upon  the  high  seas,  which,  if  committed  upoii  •-• 
would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.  (4  Black.,  7i) 

By  statute  some  other  offences  are  made  piracy 
Stat.  11  and  12  Will.  III.,  c.  7,  if  any  natural  boW «» 
commits  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  high  seas  ap 
others  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  under  colour  oUfl  f^ 
mission  from  any  foreign   power,  or  if  any  comroj 
or  other  sea- faring  person  shall  betray  his  trust,  ar.«i 
away  with  any  ship,  boat,  ordnance,  amnQunition,or?|J| 
or  if  he  yields 
do  these 
vessel  to 

confines  him,  or  makes  or  endeavours  to  make  ^  P*"i  j 
board,  he  shall  for  each  of  these  offences  be  adjudj:*^ 
pirate.  ^ 

By  the  stat.  8  Geo.  I.,  c.  24,  the  trading  with  ki»ovnpi|J2 
or  furnishing  them  with  stores  or  ammunition,  ^^r^^^"^ 
any  vessel  for  that  purpose,  or  in  anywise  consulting,  ^^^ 
bining,  confederating,  or  corresponding  with  tliern ; 
forcibly  boarding  any  merchant  vessel,  though  »^ 
seizing  or  carrying  her  off,  and  destroying  or  ^^^^^\ 
of  the  goods  overboard,  shall  be  deemed  piracy,  (See  r 
on  this  point,  4  Blacks.,  72, 269 ;  and  Abbott,  On^YiZ 
140,  141,  142,  239.)  Lastly,  the  stat.  5  Geo.  1  v^  ^  » 
sec.  9,  makes  the  dealing  in  slaves  on  the  high  fl^u  J  ^ 
of  his  majesty's  subjecU  piracy,  and  subjects  m  g  ^ 
party  to  the  penalty  of  death.  .^  tbf  ; 

Persons  guihv  of  piracy  were  formerly  triea  ^^^f^: 
judge  of  the  admiralty  court  according  ^^„^LyitL  i 
civil  law,  but  this  was  altered  by  the  stat.  38  'j^^ZmVt. 
c  15,  which  enacted  that  the  trial  should  be  ^^^^fJ^^pto-V 
sioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  that  the  course  oi    ^^ 
ceedings  should  be  according  to  the  U^  ®*  ,*  ^  tjl 
Further  provision  was  made  with  respect  to  tfl     ^  ^^^ 
offences  on  the  high  seas  by  the  statutes  39  ««>• "  \'^ 
43  Geo.  II J,,  c  113  J  4a  Geo.  III.,  c  54;  mi^^^i  ^ 
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ftt.  4  and  6  Will.  IV^  e.  36,  Bee.  22,  the  trial  of  offences 
immitted  on  the  high  seas  is  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
l^IRiKUS.    [Athens.] 

I>IRANE'SI.  GIOVANNI  BATnSTA.horn  at  Venice, 
1720,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the 
St  century,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  unrivalled.  At  the 
[G  of  eighteen,  he  was  sent  hy  his  father  (who  wa»  a  mason) 
study  architecture  at  Rome;  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
\f  with  such  enthusiasm  as  to  thwart  his  parent's  inten- 
>ns,  for  on  being  summoned  to  return  home,  he  refused, 
»serving  that  Rome  with  its  monuments  was  the  adopted 
nd  of  bis  affections-*the  hirth-place  of  his  talent.  On 
is,  his  father  withdrew  his  allowance,  hut  instead  of  being 
med  into  submission,  or  at  all  discouraged,  the  young 
tist  soon  aAer  (in  1741)  brought  out  his  first  work  on 
i  umphal  arches,  bridges,  and  other  architectural  remains 
Antiquity.  Tliis  production  instantly  established  his  repu- 
tion,  the  engravings  being  treated  with  such  mastery,  and 
*tng  altogetner  so  decidedly  superior  to  any  former  repre- 
rktations  of  similar  subjects,  as  (o  make  an  enoch  in  chal- 
»^rapby  and  architectural  delineation;  whicn  latter  had 
11  then  been  almost  uniformly  very  coarse,  tasteless,  and  in- 
pid,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Italy  itselfl  With  occa- 
^nal  exaggeration  of  chiaroscuro  and  effect,  there  is  great 
gour  of  execution  in  Piranesi's  productions,  which  may 
rtly  be  ascribed  to  his  singular  manner  of  working,  it 
xng  his  usual  practice  to  draw  his  subject  at  once  upon  the 
Ate  itself,  and  complete  it  almost  entirely  by  etching  in 
uafortis,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  graver, 
u'lice  his  works  ace  marked  by  a  freedom  and  spirit  that 
u  otherwise  hardly  be  preserved.  The  same  circumstance 
io  accounts  for  that  astonishing  rapidity  of  execution 
lich  enabled  him  to  produce,  within  less  than  forty  years, 
out  two  thousand  engravings,  most  of  them  of  very  large 
measions  and  full  of  detail. 

It  is  true  he  was  not  wholly  without  help  from  other 
.nds,  for  all  his  children  (three  sons  and  two  daughters) 
:ie  brought  up  by  him  to  assist  him  in  his  labours ;  and 
i  bad  likewise  several  pupils,  among  others  Piroli,  a  name 
I  Mme  note.  Still  such  aid  must  have  been  comparatively 
kconsidenble,  since  it  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  manner 
nd  spirit  which  pervade  his  works,  and  which  have  never 
yea  caught  by  any  of  his  scholars,  that  all  his  plates  must 
re  been  executed  chiefly  by  his  own  hand.  The  following 
a  list  of  his  principal  works: — '  Architectura  Romana/ 
>d  plates,  4  vols.»  atlas  folio ;  '  Fasti  0>nsulare8  Trium- 
ulesqne  Romanorum  ;*  '  Antichita  d'Albano,'  35  plates ; 
Jamptts  Martius,'  &a,  54  plates ;  '  Magniflcenza  del  Ro- 
ani/  44  plates;  «  Vedute  di  Roma,'  2  vols^  130  plates  of 
odern  huildings  at  Rome ;  '  Collection  of  Candelabra, 
ases,'  &c. ;  '  Collection  of  Cliimney-pieces,*  a  series  of  most 
»leudid  designs;  *  Carceri  d'Invenxione,'  16  plates,  filled 
ttb  exceedingly  wild  but  most  picturesque  conceptions; 
\  Collection  of  Antient  Statues  and  Busts,'  350  subjects ; 
fhe  Trajan  and  Antonine  Columns ;' '  Anti^nities  of  Her- 
dancum  and  Pompeii.'  A  complete  set  of  his  works  (com- 
lAing  many  not  here  enumerated)  amounts  to  no  fewer  than 
reaty-nine  folio  volumes,  many  of  which  are  of  unusually 
rge  dimensions,  some  of  them  being  on  double  elephant 
iper,  and  the  plates  opening  to  ten  feet  in  length.  Their 
totents  afford  an  almost  in^diaustible  mine  of  antiquity, 
>tb  as  regards  architecture  and  sculpture ;  and  indeed  his 
M«ignificensa'  alone,  containing  as  it  does  many  specimens 
id  Iragments  of  antient  architecture  till  then  little  known, 
id  so  different  from  the  usual  routine  examples  of  the 
rders,  would  alone  have  sufficed  for  his  fame.  Several  of 
lese,  and  other  specimens  of  antient  art  engraved  by  him, 
icU  as  vases,  candelabra,  &&,  have  been  since  copied  in 
Iter  works,  yet  even  where  they  have  been  correctly  and 
utefuUy  delineated,  they  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
ime  subjects  as  touched  by  Piranesi. 
In  addition  to  his  other  numerous  and  extensive  labours, 
ie  executed  one  or  two  of  the  plates  in  the  'Works'  of 
Etobert  Adam,  the  Englbh  architect,  where  their  superiority 
lathe  rest  manifests  itself  very  strongly.  Piranesi  did  not 
Blecute  much  as  a  practical  architect :  the  wonder  is,  that 
be  should  have  found  time  to  accept  any  professional  en- 
lagements  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless  he  did  so,  and  among 
Hie  churches  which  he  was  employed  by  Clement  Xlli. 
^  repair  or  rebuild,  are  those  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  and 
^ho  priory  of  Malta.  It  is  in  this  last-mentioned  ediQce 
^hat  a  monument  by  Angolini,  a  life-sized  statue  of  him, 
1^^  been  erected  to  his  memory ;  an  engraving  f^om  which 


is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Library  of  the 
Fine  Arts,'  a  publication  containing  many  valuable  papers, 
and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  particulars 
above  given.  Piranesi  died  at  Rome,  November  9,  1778. 

PIRATE.    [Piracy.] 

PIRCNA.  [Melanians;  Melangpsis,  vol.  xv,  pp. 
76,  77.] 

PIRIME^A,  Dr.  Leach  s  name  for  a  genus  of  Crabs, 
placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  among  the  Cancen'ens  Arqucs, 
or  those  crabs  which  have  no  clypeiform  prolongation  on 
the  sides  of  the  carapace,  which  is  much  wider  than  it  is 
long,  arched  in  front,  and  strongly  truncated  on  each  side 
posteriorly. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  in  common  with  most  other 
writers  on  the  Crustacea,  that  the  general  form  of  Pirimela 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  many  Cancerians;  but  he 
adds,  that  in  other  points  it  is  far  separated  from  tbem. 

Carapace  regularly  arched  on  its  anterior  moict}%  and 
strongly  truncated  on  each  side  of  its  posterior  moiety ; 
much  wider  than  it  is  long ;  convex,  and  strongly  bossed. 
The  front  narrow  and  armed  with  tlu*ee  pointed  teeth. 
The  latero-anterior  borders  are  directed  very  obliquely  back  ■ 
wards  and  outwards,  and  are  armed  with  four  compressed 
and  triangular  teeth.  The  orbits  present  two  teeth  and  two 
fissures  above,  a  sharp  tooth  at  the  external  angle,  and  a 
fourth  at  the  internal  and  inferior  angle.  The  internai 
antennee  are  bent  back  longitudinally,  as  in  the  Platycar- 
cinu  The  external  antennae  are  very  long,  but  their  first 
joint,  which  is  lodged  in  a  gap  of  the  orbitary  angle,  is  very 
short,  and  is  not  prolonged  nearly  so  far  as  the  basilary 
joint  of  the  internal  antenna ;  the  moveable  stem  of  these 
appendages  springs  consequently  in  the  internal  orbitary 
canthus.  as  in  Xantho,  &c.  The  external  jaw-feet,  in- 
stead of  fitting  into  the  buccal  frame,  as  in  all  the  preceding 
genera  (according  to  the  aiTangement  of  M.  Milne  Ed'^ 
wards),  advance  upon  the  episiome,  and  instead  of  carrying 
the  succeeding  joint  at  the  anterior  and  internal  angle  of 
their  third  joint,  they  give  insertion  to  it  towards  the  ante- 
rior third  of  that  joint.  The  sternal  plastron  presents  the 
same  disposition  as  in  the  Crabs,  &c. ;  its  length  only  ex- 
ceeds its  width  by  one  half,  and  its  median  suture  occupies 
its  three  last  segments.  The  anterior  feet  are  small  and 
compressed ;  the  succeeding  feet  present  nothing  remark- 
able. The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  only  composed  of  five 
joints. 

Example,  Pirimela  denticulata. 

Description, — Carapace  smooth,  but  strongly  bossed  on 
the  stomachal,  genital,  and  branchial  regions,  and  concave 
on  the  hepatic  regions ;  latero-anterior  borders  delicate  and 
not  reaching  beyond  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  genital 
region.  Pincers  furnished  with  a  small  crest  above,  and 
with  one  or  two  carinated  lines  on  their  external  "lurfuce. 
Length  about  six  lines ;  colour  greenish. 

Localities, — Coasts  of  Europe,  Euglanu  and  France 


Pirimela  dentieulata. 

PIRMASENS  is  a  well-built  fortified  town  m  the  Ba- 
varian province  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  a  place  of  small  im- 
portance till  Lewis  IX.«  landgrave  of  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
chose  it  for  his  residence.  In  his  time  it  had  9000  inha- 
brtants;  but  he  died  in  1790,  and  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  soon  afterwards  breaking  out,  the  town  greatly 
declined,  and  after  having  several  times  changed  masters  in 
the  various  cessions  of  territory  that  ensued,  was  at  length 
annexed  to  Bavaria.  It  has  now  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  palace,  the  town-hall,  the  Lutheran  school,  and  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinist  churches  are  accounted  handsome 
buildings.  There  is  also  a  large  building  for  exercising 
troops  in  bad  weather.  There  are  some  vinegar-manu- 
factories, and  musical  instruments  are  made.  In  the 
year  1793  the  duke  of  Brunswick  obtained  an  advantage 
over  the  French  near  this  town.  Pirmasens  is  13  miles 
east-south-east  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  35  west  of  Spire. 

PIRN  A,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Meissen,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country  on 
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the  left  bapk  of  the  Elbe,  9  miles  south-east  of  Dresden. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  ftrom  the  celebrated 
quarries  near  the  town.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  the  gfeat  church,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  GK>thic  architecture  in  the  king- 
dom, with  painted  glass  windows,  and  the  convent  churcn, 
which  belonged  to  the  Dominican  convent  founded  in 
1301.  The  lyceum  has  been  converted  into  a  school.  A 
Roman  Catholic  school  was  founded  in  1822,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Kunigunda  was  consecrated 
in  1823.  An  admirable  orphan  asylum  was  founded 
in  1813;  and  in  1830  a  new  school-house  was  built,  which 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Saxony. 
On  a  high  rock  near  the  town,  called  the  Sonnenstein,  there 
was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  which  was  dismantled  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  Seven  Years' war.  It  was  afterwards  fitted 
up  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  in  1613  Napoleon  expelled  the 
patientis,  and  again  fortified  it.  However  the  establishment 
was  restored  in  1814,  on  an  admirable  plan,  which  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  similar  institutions.  There  are  fiou- 
rishine  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen  cloths,  stock- 
ings, nats,  leather,  ironmongery,  starch,  &c.  Calico- 
printing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  The  inhabitants 
nave  a  considerable  trade  in  their  own  manufactures,  and  in 
the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  among  which  the 
Pirna  sandstone  holds  an  important  place.  There  are  nu- 
merous quarries  in  the  adjacent  countrv,  which  furnish  three 
sorts  of  stone;  the  first  is  best  suited  for  grindstones,  the 
second  for  millstones,  and  the  third  for  the  use  of  the 
sculptor  and  statuary:^  the  lost  is  exported  to  England. 
Pima  has  5560  inhabitants.  (Hassel,  Handbuch;  Stein, 
Geographisches  Lexicon;  Engelhard t,  Dot  Konigreich 
SaMen,  seventh  edition,  by  W.  E.  A.  v.  Schlieben.) 

PIRCXN,  ALEXIS,  born  at  Dijon,  in  1689,  studied  the 
law,  took  his  degrees,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  town,  but  he  afterwards  forsook  the  bar,  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  gay  and  dissipated  society.  Being  distressed 
in  his  circumstances,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  employed 
himself  as  a  copyist^  and  afterwards  wrote  for  the  stage.  He 
produced  several  light  comedies  and  farces,  which  succeeded 
very  well,  but  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write  tragedy.  At 
fifty  years  of  age  he  composed  his  drama  'La  Mdtromanie,' 
the  best  of  his  works,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
writer.  He  had  been  himself  in  his  youth  seized  by  a  kind 
of  mania  for  writing  verse,  and  was  therefore  a  competent 
judge  on  the  subject.  Piron  had  much  ready  wit  .and  a 
great  facilit^r  for  repartee,  and  his  epigrams  were  verv  cele- 
brated in  his  time.  He  wrote  also  Tales,  Odes,  ana  other 
light  poetry,  most  of  them  grossly  licentious,  according  to 
the  prevailing  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  that  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  He  may  be  considered  as  a  representative  of 
his  time  and  country,  witty,  thoughtless,  and  licentious. 
He  had  however  some  attractive  personal  qualities,  and  he 
found  friends  among  a  higher  order  of  men.  Montesquieu 
obtained  for  Piron  a  pension  from  the  king  of  1 000  livres ; 
the  count  of  Livry,  Maurepas,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  and 
other  noblemen  also  patronised  him.  He  married  at  a  ma- 
ture age  a  woman  of  mature  vears,  and  lived  very  happy 
with  her  till  her  death.  Piron^s  sight  was  very  weak,  and  a 
fall  which  he  had  in  the  park  of  the  count  of  Livry  hastened 
his  death  in  1 773.  His  works  were  collected  without  dis- 
crimination, and  published  by  Rigolev  de  Juvigny,  7  vols. 
8vo.  Piron  however,  before  his  death,  had  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  publication  of  some  of  his  more  obscene  odes, 
which  had  proved  a  bar  to  his  being  received  among  the 
members  of  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  an  honour  which  he 
had  sought,  although  he  affected  to  disdain  it  in  his  writings. 
The  following  is  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself:-^ 

'  Ci  g!t  Piron.  qui^ne  fut  iten* 
pBs  mlm«  AcademlcJen.* 

PISA.  Thb  Cnmpartimento  or  Province  of  Pisa,  one  of 
the  administrative  divisions  of  Tuscany,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  on  the  east  by  the  province 
of  Florence,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Compartimento  of  Grosseto,  which  has  been  detached 
from  the  province  of  Siena.  [Siena.]  The  province  of  Pisa 
comprises :  1 ,  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Arno,  with 
a  small  part  of  that  of  the  Serchio.  2,  A  hilly  range,  called 
Montenero,  or  Monti  Livomesi,  which  bounds  the  basin  of 
the  Arno  on  the  south,  and  runs  close  to  the  sea  south-east 
of  Livorno.    3,  The  basin  of  the  Cecina,  south  of  the  hills 

iust  mentioned.     The  river  Cecina  rises  in  the  range  of 
iii?h  lands,  between  1000  and  1500  feet  high,  which  divides 


the  Maremma,  or  maritime  lowlandsi  from  the  valley  of  th 
Ombrone  in  the  province  of  Siena,  and,  after  a  tortuoos 
course  of  about  40  miles  in  a  western  direction,  enters  tlie 
sea  by  two  mouths  in  the  gulf  of  Vada,  22  miles  loutheatt 
of  Livorno.     4,  A  strip  of  land  south  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Cecina,  and  extending  along  the  sea-coast  and  betvea 
that  and  the  hills  for  abont  12  miles»  as  far  as  the  Torre  8. 
Vincenzo.    South  of  this  point  is  the  distriet  of  PiombiiM^ 
which  formerly  made  part  of  the  province  of  Pisa,  but  hai 
of  late  y^rs  been  annexed  to  the  Compartimento  of  Gro«- 
seto.    To  the  east  of  Piombino  is  the  district  of  Osmpiglii  ic 
the  valley  of  the  Comia,  which  has  likewise  been  aetacbc^ 
from  Pisa  and  annexed  to  Grosseto.    5,  The  island  of  Elba, 
which  is  attached  to  the  administrative  province  of  hk 
6,  Several  detached  districts,  or  *  enclaves,'  as  the  Frenek 
style  them,  situated  to  the  north  between  the  territoriei 
of  Luoca,  Modena,  and  Parma,  but  which  belonged  of  oH 
to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  are  appurtenances  to 
the  administrative  province  of  Pisa.    These  divisioiisajv: 
Barga,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Serchio,  between  the 
states  of  Lucca  and  Modena  [Garfaottana];  Bsgnoneud 
Fivizzano,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aulella,  an  affluent  of  tb« 
Magra  at  the  fbot  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  region  nSa^. 
Lunigiana,  which  is  now  divided  between  ]|I«lena,Tb)* 
cany,  and  Sardinia  [Modeita,  Duchy  of];  Pontreii»4 
still  farther  north,  near  the  sources  of  the  Magra,  and  i( 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines  of  La  Cisa,  which  divide  it  fm 
the  valley  of  the  Tare  in  the  state  of  Parma.     Ponlrenoii 
is  a  small  town  with  a  castle,  which  is  mentioned  in  tbehit- 
tory  of  the  middle  ages  as  commanding  an  important  jhds 
from  the  plain  of  Lombardy  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditfr- 
ranean.  A  road  leads  from  Parma  by  Pontremoli  to  8amoi 
Lastly,  the  district  of  Pietrasanta,  which  lies  along  tbe 
sea-coast  between  the  territories  of  Lucca  and  of  Ham 
and  Carrara,  belongs  also  to  the  province  of  Pisa.  It 
stretches  flrom  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Carrara  Mountitns, 
or  Alpe  Apuana,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  marble  qGt^ 
ries  at  Serravezza,  which  are  of  the  same  desenptioD  it 
those  of  Carrara.    The  area  of  the  whole  province  of  Pi'i 
is  about  1350  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1835  v» 
326,570.    (Sernstori,  Statisiiea  cT  Italia,)    It  is  dirided 
into  15  districts,  containing  in  tM  53  communes.   The  h^ 
tricts  are :  Pisa,  Livorho,  Rosienano,  Ouardistallo,  ?^ 
ranee,  Peecioli,  Pontedera,  Lari,  Vice  Pisano,  Barf^»^ 
none,  Pivizzano,  Pontremoli,  Pietrasanta,  and  Portofem.-^ 
or  Elba.    The  nrincipal  towns  are :  Pif  a,  LiYOKifo^  ^ 
Portoferrajo.    [Elba.] 

PISA,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Tuscany,  end  tbf 
handsomest  next  to  Florence,  is  situated  in  a  plain,  throogt 
which  flows  the  Arno.  forty-five  miles  west  of  Floren«, 
thirteen  miles  north  by  east  of  Livorno,  and  about  fourtDii^ 
flrom  the  sea-coast  The  town  is  divided  by  the  rirer  ini0 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected  by  three  bridees,  ow  cf 
which  is  of  marble.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  is  about 
six  miles ;  the  quays  along  the  Arno  and  several  other 
streets  are  wide,  well-paved,  and  lined  with  handsone 
buildings,  but  the  town  has  an  appearance  of  loneliness^a:^ 
the  grass  grows  in  many  of  the  streets.  The  population, 
which  once  exceeded  100,000,  is  now  hardly  20,000.  The 
four  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Pisa,  the  cathedral,  liT 
tistery,  belfry,  and  Campo  Santo,  are  grouped  near  one  atio* 
ther  in  a  vast  open  place  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town.  The  duomo,  or  cathedral,  begun  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, is  a  splendid  Gothic  structure,  cased  externallf  ^^i^ 
marble  of  various  colours,  and  ornamented  with  nuneroui 
relievos,  inscriptions,  and  columns  of  various  sizes,  put  to* 
gether  without  much  taste.  The  interior  of  the  church  n 
rather  dark,  the  light  coming  in  through  small  windows  <^' 
painted  glass ;  the  nave  is  divided  fh>m  the  rest  of  (b< 
church  bv  fine  columns  of  granite ;  and  the  three  bronze 
gates  of  the  fa9ade  are  ornamented  with  figures. 

The  dome  is  one  of  the  earliest  constructions  of  tbe  liM 
among  the  churches  of  Italy,  though  posterior  to  those  ol 
S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  Tbi 
pulpit  is  enriched  with  valuable  sculptures  by  Giovanni  di 
Pisa ;  other  statues  and  sculptures  oy  the  same,  and  b) 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  other  artists,  are  in  various  parts  o 
the  church.  The  paintings  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Rusi 
called  II  Sodoma,  Salimbeni,  Salvator  Rosa,  Roselli.  Luti 
Sorri,  Riminaldi,  Sogliant,  and  other  -masters.  The  p«« 
ment  is  of  marble  of  various  colours-  This  msgniftccn 
temple  was  erected  by  the  architect  a]^4  mechanician  B«i 
chetto  and  lua  raooemor  Rainaldo, 
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The  bftptiatery,  d^taebed  from  the  ohureh,  ig  round,  and 
nirely  cased  with  marble.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
Id  twelfth  century,  by  the  architect  DiotisaWi  of  Pisa. 
,  is  ornamented  by  numerous  sculptures;  the  pulpit  in 
Liticular  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  Nicola  Pisano. 

jAFTXarTBRY.] 

The  belfry  is  a  round  tower,  likewise  cased  with  marble, 
90  feet  high,  which  deviates  from  the  perpendicular  line 
t>out  fourteen  feet  It  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
velfth  century,  by  the  architects  William  of  Innspruck  and 
lonanno  of  Pisa.  From  the  summit  there  is  a  splendid 
iew  of  the  plain,  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  sea. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  constructed  in  the  thir- 
MQth  century,  by  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  is  along  parallelogram, 
30  feet  in  length,  with  an  arcade  or  cloister  runnino^  all  round 
c  interior,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  fresco 
lintings,  chiefly  by  Giotto,  Orgagna,  and  Memrai.  The 
intings  are  for  the  most  part  greatly  damaged,  and  some 
e  enUrely  obliterated.  [Nicola  di  Pisa.]  A  series  of 
k^javings  of  the  paintings  has  been  published.  (Rosini, 
Stture  del  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa,  con  Vindicazions  dei 
ionumenti  di  Belle  Arti  cold  raceoltit  1816.) 

Sevexal  anient  sculptures  and  other  remains  of  antiqui^ 
iVb  deposited  in  the  Campo  Santo.  Among  the  tombs  is  that 
>ftfae  Countess  Beatrice,  the  mother  of  Matilda,  of  Alga- 
otii,  Pignotti,  and  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  and  professor 
races,  which  last  is  the  work  of  Thorwaldsen. 

The  other  remarkable  buildings  of  Pisa  are — 1,  the 
b\iichof  S.  Stefano,  belonging  to  the  military  order  of  that 
a  me,  which  was  founded  in  1561,  by  the  grand-duke 
osmo,  for  the  purpose  of  crusading  against  the  Barbary  pi* 
ntcs;  2,  that  of  S.Frediano,  which  is  rich  in  paintings;  3,S. 
^  icola,  with  a  handsome  belfry,  the  work  of  Nicola  Pisano ; 
«  S.  Michele  in  Borgo  contains  the  monument  of  Guido 
rrandi,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  antiquarian,  and 
julemporary  of  Newton,  whose  MSS.,  in  forty-four  volumes, 
re  in  the  university  library ;  5,  S.  Maria  della  Spina,  a 
'^ktidsoiae  church,  with  good  paintings  and  sculptures. 
r\\%Te  %xt  many  other  cliurohes  besides  these.  6,  The 
Palaces  of  Lanfranchi  and  Lanfredurci ;  7,  the  Torre  della 
y^me,  is  which  Ugolino  and  his  children  were  starved  to 
f  f-atb;  it  now  forms  part  of  a  structure  called  Palauo  dell' 
>rolo^o,  on  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri ;  8,  the  university 
uildmgs,  the  library,  observatory,  and  botanical  garden ;  9, 
he  Treat  hospital ;  10.  the  Loggia,  or  old  Exchange. 

The  Certosa,  or  Carthusian  convent  and  church,  is 
I  a  pleasant  situation,  about  two  miles  east  of  Pisa, 
be  rast  firm  and  forest  of  S.  Roisore,  belonging  to 
Le  grand-duke,  three  miles  from  Pisa,  near  the  sea,  is 
b  efij  remarkable  for  the  camels,  about  eighty  in  number, 
:if  orisinal  stock  of  which  were  brought  to  this  spot  in  the 
me  ofthe  Crusades.  The  mineral  baths,  called  di  S.  Giu- 
ano,  four  mUes  from  Pisa,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  have 
E>en  restored  on  the  remains  of  antient  therm®,  which  were 
bquented  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  countess  Matilda, 
he  present  buildings  are  of  the  last  century.  They  are 
ut  so  much  frequented  as  they  used  to  be,  people  re- 
}rttng  in  preference  to  the  baths  of  Lucca,  the  situation  of 
bich  is  more  agreeable  and  healthv,  especially  in  summer, 
hen  the  air  of  Pisa  and  the  neighbounng  plain  is  not  con- 
idered  wholesome,  though  it  is  not  so  deleterious  as  it  once 
is  owing  to  the  drainings  that  have  been  made,  and  the  im- 
rorements  effected  in  cultivation  of  late  years.  During  the 
tnter  tbe  climate  of  Pisa  is  extremely  mild  though  rainy, 
nd  is  well  suited  to  persons  with  weak  lungs. 

history  of  Pisa.— The  origin  of  Pisa  was  a  matter  of 
!>!ibt  even  in  the  time  of  Cato,  who  acknowledged  that  he 
iHiid  not  ascertain  who  were  its  original  inhabitants  before 
^  cime  into  the  possession  of  the  Etruscans.  (Servius,  x. 
*^)  Strabo  and  PUny  give  it  a  Greek  origin,  and  consider 
•  to  be  a  colony  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  Virgil  (JSneid,  x.)  adopts 
'^  ^me  tradition.  Lycophron  pretends  that  Pisa  was 
^^en  by  the  Tyrrhenians  from  the  original  Ligurian  inha- 
^^^tiQts.  Pisa  was  on  the  border  between  Etruria  and  the 
rouQtry  of  theLigurians,and  was  probably  colonised  by  the 
Ktruscans  when  Aey  extended  their  dominion  from  the  Arno 
^  ^e  Macra.  It  is  not  reckoned  among  the  twelve  principal 
^^  of  the  Etruscan  confederation.  It  underwent  the 
'^e  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  became  subject 
^  Home  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
"^^^ning,  like  most  Etruscan  towns,  its  municipal  form  of 
^^^rament.  Livy  (xl.  43)  mentions  that  a  liitin  colony 
'^  tent  to  Pisa»  at  the  request  of  the  eitizens,  who  offered  a 


I  part  of  their  territory  to  the  colonists  about  1 79  b.c.  Nothing 
more  is  said  concerning  Pisa  in  Roman  history,  but  we  flna 
that  it  had  bishops  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
Pisa  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  various 
conquerors  of  Italy,  tbe  Goths,  the  Longobards,  and  the 
Carlovingians.  Under  the  last  it  governed  itself,  like  most 
other  Italian  towns,  as  an  independent  community  under  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  emperors  and  their  great  feuda- 
tories the  counts  or  marquises  of  Tuscany.  In  a.d.  874,  the 
Pisans  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Saracen  pirates  from 
Africa,  who  were  scouring  the  Mediterranean,  and  who, 
after  having  plundered  the  Roman  coast,  and  made  many 
prisoners,  landed  at  S.  Pietro  in  Grade,  about  three  miles 
from  Pisa.  The  Pisans  attacked  them  by  land  whilst  their 
galleys  came  out  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  who 
escaped,  leaving  their  prisoners  behind  them,  whom  the 
Pisans  restored  to  Rome.  In  the  year  926,  Hugo  of  I*ro- 
vence  came  to  Pisa,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
great  feudatories  as  king  of  Italy.  In  965,  Otho  1.,  on  his 
return  from  Rome,  stopped  at  Pisa,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
his  reception  that  he  granted  various  privileges  to  the  town, 
and  several  noblemen  of  his  retinue  were  so  delighted  with 
the  country  that  they  asked  his  leave  to  remain  and  settle 
there.  This  was  the  origin  of  seven  noble  fomilies,  which 
afterwards  figured  in  the  history  of  Pisa,  namely,  Casa* 
matti,  Orlandi,  Ripafratti,  Visconti,  Verchiouesi,  Gusmani, 
and  Duodi.  From  that  time  Pisa  was  considered  one  of  the 
Italian  cities  most  attached  to  the  emperors.  About  aj). 
1003  the  Pisans  sent  their  galleys  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 
against  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  country, 
and  who  vexed  the  Christians  of  Palestine. 

In  the  following  year  began  the  long  struggle  between 
Pisa  and  Muscet,  the  Moorish  king  of  Sardinia,  which  ended 
in  the  final  conquest  of  that  island  by  the  united  Pisans 
and  Genoese,  in  the  year  1 022,  after  which  the  Pisans  di- 
vided Sardinia  into  four  provinces,  or  giudicati,  namely, 
Oagliari,  Torre  or  Sassari,  Arborea,  and  Gallura,  to  which 
they  appointed  giudici,  or  governors,  from  the  principal 
ftmilies  of  Pisa,  who  in  the  course  of  time  became  nearly 
independent.  At  this  period  Pisa  was  a  republic,  having 
its  annual  consuls,  but  it  appears  that  the  bishop  had  also 
a  considerable  share  in  the  administration.  The  territory 
of  Pisa  extended  on  the  side  of  Florence  as  far  as  Empoli, 
and  along  the  coast  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  Piombino. 
Lucca  bordered  it  on  the  north,  and  freaiient  dissensions 
arose  between  it  and  Pisa.  The  harbour  or  Pisa  was  formed 
by  a  bay  which  is  now  filled  up,  at  a  place  called  Ca- 
lambrone.  [Arno.]  In  the  year  1030,  the  Pisans  sent  a 
fleet  of  50  galleys  to  Carthage  (so  say  the  chroniclers,  but 
perhaps  they  mean  Porto  Favina),  and  took  the  town  from 
the  Saracens,  and  in  1038  they  likewise  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Lipari.  In  the  year  1050,  the  Moors  of  Barbary 
again  invaded  Sardinia,  but  the  Pisans  sent  a  large  arma- 
ment, and  drove  them  away.  The  Pisans  at  the  same  time 
subjected,  at  least  in  part,  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  in 
1089  or  1091,  Pupe  Urban  11.  made  a  grant  to  the  Pisans 
of  the  whole  island  as  a  fief  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
(Tronci,  Memorie  di  Pisa,)  In  1062,  Pisa  sent  assistance 
to  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of  Apulia,  against  the 
Saracens.  In  1063,  the  Pisans  sailed  to  Palermo,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Saracens,  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement, 
they  entered  the  harbour,  and  carried  away  the  shipping, 
with  a  rich  booty,  part  of  which  was  employed  in  building 
their  splendid  cathedral.  Tho  Pisans  however  did  not  re- 
tain possession  of  Palermo,  which  soon  after  fell,  with  the 
rest  of  Sicily,  into  tho  hands  of  the  Normans.  About  the 
year  1070  began  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  which 
continued,  with  various  interruptions,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  ended  in  the  downfiill  of  Pisa.  Commercial 
jealousy,  and  the  possession  of  Corsica,  which  the  Genoese 
aimed  at,  were  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  respective 
claims  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans  upon  Corsica  have  been 
a  matter  of  much  historical  controversy.  (Tanucci,  2>i««er- 
tazione  del  Dominio  Antico  dei  Pisani  sidla  Corsica; 
Flaminio  del  Borgo,  Dissertazioni  Pisane;  Note  agli 
'Annali  Genovesi*^di  Caffaro;  Manno, /^torta  della ^Sar- 
degna,)  In  1088,  the  two  states,  having  made  peace, 
joined  their  fleets,  and,  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
took  the  town  of  Mahadiah,  which  is  also  called  Africa  by 
the  chroniclers,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  and  which 
was  then  the  capital  of  a  considerable  Saracen  state.  They 
obIi|jed  the  king  to  pay  a  lai^ge  sum  of  money,  to  release 
all  his  Christian  slaves,  and  to  promise  nevei  more  to  cruise 
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with  his  privateers  in  the  Italian  seas.  Ahout  this  time 
the  Countess  Matilda  made  several  important  donations  of 
lands  and  castles  to  the  see  of  Pisa,  the  diplomas  of  which 
are  given  hy  Tronci.  Countess  Beatrice,  Matilda's  mother, 
died  at  Pisa,  and  her  cenotaph  is  still  seen  outside  of  the 
cathedral.  Donizo,  in  his  Life  of  Matilda,  represents  Pisa 
as  a  great  and  flourishing  emporium,  whither  ships  and 
merchants  frcm  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  resorted : 

*  Qui  perxit  Pitas,  videt  fUk  moQitm  mariaa; 
HflDc  orbs  Pannis,  Turchisi  Lybiciii  qaoque  ParthU 
Sordida ;  CaUon  sua  InstraDt  littora  tctrl.' 

It  was  in  this  period  of  their  prosperity  that  the  Pisans 
completed  their  splendid  monuments  of  art,  the  cathedral* 
the  helfry,  haptistery,  and  Campo  Santo.  The  Pisans  sent 
si  fleet  of  120  sail  to  the  first  crusade,  and  their  soldiers  and 
sailors  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Nicsea,  and  afterwards  at 
tl^at  of  Antioch,  as  a  rewanl  for  which  they  ohtained  a 
street  of  that  city  to  establish  a  factory  in.  In  1099  the 
Pisans  were  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  •  In  the  following 
year  they  sailed  into  the  sea  of  Marmara,  *  and  obliged 
the  emperor  Alexius  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  allowed 
them  to  establish  a  factory  at  Constantinople,  with  ample 
privileges.  The  Pisan  fleet  returned  home  m  triumph,  and 
their  city  was  then  entirely  surrounded  by  walls. 

In  1114,  the  Pisans  sent  a  large  armament,  the  largest 
that  had  ever  sailed  from  their  coast,  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Moors, 
and  which  had  become  a  nest  of  Mohammedan  pirates. 
Ilie  fleet  consisted  of  300  ships  of  various  sizes,  having  on 
board  35,000  men  and  900  horses.  A  great  part  of  the 
troops  consisted  of  mercenaries  and  also  of  contingents  sent 
from  the  Pisan  possessions  in  Sardinia.  The  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  Pietro  Moriconi,  himself  commanded  the  expedition, 
of  which  we  have  an  account,  in  a  curious  Latin  poem 
written  by  his  own  secretary,  Laurentius  Vamensis  Diaco- 
nus,  and  published  by  UghellL  Several  of  the  descriptions 
iu  this  poem  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  some  in 
Tasso^  '  Gerusalcxnme,*  that  suspicions  have  arisen  that  the 
Italian  poet  may*4iave  been  acquainted  with  the  MS.  of 
the  deacon.  In  April,  1117,  the  Pisans,  in  conjunction 
with  Raymundo  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona,  accomplished  the 
conquest  of  the  Baleares,  took  the  son  of  the  Moorish  king 
prisoner  and  brought  him  to  Pisa,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came a  Christian.  Unfortunately  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  all  those  important  transactions  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  we  have  no  history  of  Pisa 
properly  speaking.  Whilst  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence 
Lave  had  accomplished  historians,  Pisa  has  nothing  but 
partial  chronicles  and  detached  memoirs,  although  nume- 
rous authentic  documents  must  exist  in  the  archives,  from 
which  a  history  of  Pisa  might  be  written.  Pisa  rose  early 
to  importance,  but  she  also  fell  at  an  earlier  period  than 
her  rivals,  which  may  account  for  her  history  having  been 
neglected. 

In  the  year  1137,  the  Pisan  fleet  went  to  the  coast  of 
Naples  to  aid  the  pope  and  emperor  against  the  Normans, 
and  took  the  town  of  Amalfi,  where  it  is  reported  tliat 
they  found  a  copy  of  the  Pandects,  from  which  all  other 
copies  ralkde  in  Italy  were  derived.'  This  assertion  however 
has  been  much  controverted.  (Fanucci,  Dissertazione  Isto- 
ricoCtitica  sul  Riirovamento  delle  Pandette^  in  his  Storia 
del  tre  celebri  Bopoli  Marittimi  deV  Italia^  Pisa,  1821.) 

In  the  war  between  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  the  Lom- 
bard cities,  Pisa  sided  with  the  emperor,  and  afterwards 
sent  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys  to  accompany  him  to  the  Levant 
on  his  crusade.  In  the  following  century  the  Pisans,  as 
Guibelines,  took  the  part  of  Frederic  II.  against  the  pope. 
In  1258,  peace  was  made  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  through 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  In  1 282  began  tne 
fourth  war  between  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Oberto  Doria,  the 
first  naval  oflicer  of  the  age,  commanded  the  Genoese.  In 
the  year  1284  he  sailed  out  of  Genoa  direct  for  the  port  of 
Pisa  with  58  galleys,  and  Was  joined  off  the  rocky  island  of 
Mcloria,  which  lies  opposite  Leghorn,  by  30  more  galleys, 
under  Benedetto  Zaccaria,  which  he  ordered  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  island.  The  Pisan  fleet  came  o«t, 
having  on  board  the  flower  of  the  fighting  men  of  Pisa. 
The  galley  of  Doria,  supported  by  another  Genoese  galley, 
attacked  and  took  the  admiral  ship  of  Pitia,  which  bore  the 
great  flag  of  the  republic.  At  the  same  time  the  thirty 
galleys  which  lay  concealed  behind  the  island  of  Meloria 
appeared,  and  attacked  the  Pisans  in  flank  and  rear.  The 
Pisans  fought  desperately  till  night,  when  a  few  only  of 


their  ships  escaped  into  the  harbour.  They  lost  3000  m 
killed  or  drowned,  and  13>000  were  carried  priaoncn  u 
Grenoa,  where  they  were  con^ned  in  chains,  and  vhere 
most  of  them  died.  Hence  a  proverb  became  cuticDi 
throughout  Italy — *  Those  who  want  to  see  Pisa  must  goi« 
Genoa.'  The  (Genoese  would  have  restored  the  priaoDers,  i 
Pisa  had  agreed  to  give  up  Sardinia  to  Genoa;  but  it  istu! 
that  the  pnsoners  themselves  declared  that  they  would  m; 
purchase  freedom  at  such  a  price.  The  women  of  Pisa  tb 
went  to  Genoa  to  see  their  unfortunate  husbands  or  broihsi 
were  told  by  the  jailers  that '  their  countrymen  were  dyio; 
thirty  or  forty  a-day,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  t^ 
sea,  and  that  such  would  be  the  fate  of  all  the  Pisans.'  Ii 
1290,  Conrad  Doria  attacked  the  Porto  Pisano,  datroirl 
its  towers,  and  sunk  ships  filled  with  stones  at  theentnoee 
(Giov.  Villani,  Cronaca,  b.  vii.,  ch.  141.)  From  that  tiai 
Pisa  completely  lost  its  rank  as  a  maritime  pover.  aAet 
a  glorious  career  of  four  centuries,  and  Venice  sod  G«ooa 
were  left  alone  to  dispute  for  the  naval  supzemaey  ia  iW 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  meantime  Pisa  was  distracted  by  domestic  fei4 
Florence,  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscany,  asded 
it  by  land,  and  in  their  distress  the  Pisans  appointed  i 
their  captain-general,  for  ten  years,  Ugolino  Count  Gbeiv 
desca,  aGuibeline  feudal  baron,  but  allied  by  marriage  t 
the  Guelphs.  Ugolino  acted,  as  a  tyrant  In  order  to  ket 
himself  in  power,  he  favoured  alternately  Guelphs  and  G. 
belines,  while  he  proscribed  the  more  independent  kaift 
of  both  parties.  He  was  opposed  hy  the  archbishop  Ru^ 
giero  degli  Ubaldini,  a  staunch  Guibeline;  and  in  liDj^ 
being  accused  of  betraying  his  country  into  the  bandsofiiM 
Guelphs  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  an  insurrection  broke  <tf 
against  him,  headed  by  the  arphbishop.' Ugolino, being  om^ 
powered,  was  confined,  with  two  of  his  sons  and  two  of  b 
grandsons,  the  latter  mere  boys,  in  a  tower  near  the  Am 
the  key  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  archbishop,  who  ifi^ 
a  short  time  threw  it  into  the  river,  and  left  the  wrelcW 
prisoners  to  die  of  hunger.  This  catastrophe  has  kiM 
bante  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  is 
appalling  descriptions. 

The  Pisans  then  appointed  Guido  daMontefeltrolbeiifP' 
tain-general.    He  recovered  by  force  the  strongholds  vbs 
Ugolino  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Guelphs  o(Yifi>^ 
and  Lucca,  and  his  troops,  armed  with  crossbows, bea^-^^ 
terror  of  Tuscany.    Peace  was  made  in  1293,  andn^'-''^ 
Pisa  made  peace  with  Genoa  also.    Pisa  continued  atuci^' 
to  the  Guibeline  party,  and  at  the  death  of  the empt^ 
Henry  VII.,  in  1313,  found  herself  exposed  to  theatuci 
all  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscany.    The  Pisans  gave  the  ct>i 
command  to  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  a  captain  of  ^< 
renown,  who  took  Lucca,  in  1314,  and  afterwards  defei^ 
the  Florentines  in  the  battle  of  Montecatino.    Uguccwu 
however  acted  as  a  tyrant  both  to. Lucca  and  Pisa,  uoti^< 
insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously  in  both  cities«in  Apn 
1316.    Pisa  resumed  its  republican  form  of  govemiD^ 
and  in  1322  exiled  fifteen  of  the  Guibeline  nobles,  and m 

peace  with  the  Guelphs.  In  the  following  year  a  pa 
massacre  of  the  Pisans  took  place  in  Sardinia,  and  the 
surgents  offered  the  island  to  Alfonso,  the  son  of  Jam^j 
king  of  Aragon.  Pisa  made  a  last  effort  to  preserve 
dinia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  Aragooesc^ 
1326.  In  1328  Castruccio  Castracani,  the  great  Guibel> 
leader,  took  Pisa  by  surprise,  but  his  death  soon  after  i 
stored  it  to  freedom.  In  1341  the  Pisans,  who  still  retail 
much  of  their  martial  spirit,  defeated  the  Florentines.  ^1 
took  possession  of  Lucca,  and  kept  it  till  1369,  vheot 
emperor  Chai'les  IV.  obliged  them  to'  rlstore  Lucca  toi 
independence. 

Pisa  was  now  distracted  by  internal  feuds  betff* 
the  democratic  party,  at  the  head  of  ^hich  was  a  mcrcM 
family  of  the  name  of  Garabacorta,  supported  by  Florenj 
and  the  Guibeline  nobles  and  their  adherents,  whose  n 
was  called  the  Raspanti,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Viscon 


lords  of  Milan.  The  Raspanti.  having  for  a  time  the  u. 
hand,  exiled  their  antagonists,  and  began  to  anno5  tu 
Florentine  merchants,  who  had  settled  at  Pisa  and  in  i 
port,  as  well  at  Livorno,  whijsh  was  already  frequented  a^ 
port  Upon  this  the  Florentines  removed  their  counUi^ 
nouses  to  Telamone,  a  port  in  ibe  Maremma  of  S'^^' 
Another  revolution  soon  broke  out  at  Pisa,  and  tiie  |}&rtY| 
the  Gambaoorta  was  restored ;  but  Gian  Galeojso  Vi^ttinil 
dukeof  Milan,  caused  Pietro  Gambaoorta  to  beiuurderj 
by  his  own  secretary  Jacopo  Appiano,  who  made  hiffl^^ 
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saster  of  Pieo,  a.d.  1392.  After  the  death  of  Jacopo,  his 
m  sold  the  city  to  Gian  Galeazzo,  in  February,  1399, 
^serving  to  himself  and  his  descendants  the  principality 
r  Piombino.  Pisa,  as  well  as  Genoa,  Lucca,  Siena,  Perugia, 
nd  Bologna,  was  thus  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
'isconti.  At  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  in  1403,  his 
atural  son  Gabriello  Maria  had  Pisa  for  his  share,  hut 
ot  feeling  himself  secure,  he  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
action  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  whose  representative  Mar- 
lal  Boucicault  had  occupied  Genoa,  giving  up  to  him  Porto 
isano  and  Livorno.  Boucicault  thought  of  nothing  but 
laking  the  most  of  thb  piece  of  good  luck.  He  sold  Livomo 
>  the  Genoese  for  26,000  golden  ducats;  and  in  1405,  he 
fered  to  sell  Pisa  to  the  Horentines  for  the  sum  of  400,000 
ortns,  to  be  divided  between  him  and  Gabriello  Maria, 
he  Pisans  however,  being  informed  of  this  negotiation,  rose 
pinst  Gabriello  Maria  and  his  French  auxiliaries,  and  oh- 
lined  possession  of  the  gates  of  their  city,  but  they  failed  in 
leir  attack  on  the  citadel.  Boucicault  then  offered  to  give  to 
tc  Florentines  the  citadel  and  the  other  strongholds  which 
e  bad  in  the  territory  of  Pisa  for  206,000  florins,  which  the 
Florentines  paid  him.  and  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
itadel,  a.o.  1405.  Gabriello  Maria  demanded  his  share  of 
■ic  purchase  money,  but  Marshal  Boucicault  rid  himself  of 
■s  importunities  by  having  him  beheaded  as  a  traitor  to  the 
jench  king. 

The  Florentines  had  the  citadel  of  Pisa,  but  not  the  town, 
3d  the  citizens  soon  retook  the  citadel  also.  They  now 
•ked  peace  of  the  Florentines,  offering  to  repay  them  the 
loney  which  they  had  paid  to  Boucicault,  and  in  order  to 
ciUtate  the  negotiation,  they  recalled  from  exile  Giovanni 
Ambacorta,  whose  fomily  had  always  been  favourable  to 
le  Florentine  connection,  and  named  him  their  captain- 
Mieral.  The  Florentines  however  would  hear  of  no  proposal 
c^cept  the  surrender  of  Pisa ;  hut  the  citisens  were  not  yet 
ink  so  low  as  to  vield  to  such  a  demand ;  they  considered 
icouelves  the  olaest  republic  of  Tuscany,  and  they  deter- 
tined  on  resistance.  The  Florentines  blockaded  risa  for 
tMut  a  year,  and  when  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
rcatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  Giovanni  Gamba- 
orts  secretly  treated  with  the  Fbrentines,  and  agreed  to 
'^n  to  them  the  gates  for  50,000  florins  and  the  countrv  of 
agno,  which  he  did  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  8th  November, 
i  <'6.  Gino  Oapponi,  the  commissioner  of  Florence,  behaved 
t  h  great  humanity;  he  maintained  the  strictest  discipline 
9<>ng  his  troops,  and  he  introduced  into  the  town,  together 
cli  his  soldiers,  a  number  of  waegon -loads  of  bread  which 

<iiitributed  gratis  to  the  fkmished  iiihabitanU.  But  the 
ide  of  Pisa  was  too  much  hurt  to  bo  reconciled  to  the  yoke. 
re  principal  fiimilies  emigrated  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and 
»st  of  the  young  men  sought  their  fortune  in  the  com- 
nies  of  mercenaries  which  were  then  scattered  about  Italy. 
I  us  ended  the  career  of  Pisa  as  an  independent  state. 
After  eighty-eight  yoart  of  Florentine  dominion,  when 
aries  VIII.  of  France  came  to  Italy,  in  1494,  and  showed 
nsclf  hostile  to  Florence,  the  people  of  Pisa,  headed  by 
none  OrUndi,  rose  in  arms,  drove  away  the  Florentine^ 
i]  restored  their  republican  government  under  the  protec- 
nof  France.  In  1499,  after  the  French  had  left  Italy, 
i  Florentines  besieged  Pisa,  but  were  repulsed,  the  vromen 
emselvea  assisting  their  townsmen  in  repairing  the  forti- 
ations.  In  1504  the  Florentines  resumed  the  siege,  but 
ey  failed  again.  At  last,  in  1509,  they  formed  a  close 
ockade  round  the  town,  and  Pisa  was  obliged  to  surrender 
rough  famine.  A  second  emigration  then  took  place,  the 
ealthier  families  preferring  exile  to  the  loss  of  independ- 
)co.  Since  that  time  Pisa  has  remained  subject  to  Florence 
r  to  the  rulers  of  Florence  and  of  the  rest  of  Tuscany. 

The  university  of  Pisa  has  been  the  chief  means  of  main- 
lining some  life  in  the  town.  It  is  divided  into  three 
■culties,  tlieology,  law,  and  medicine ;  it  reckons  among  its 
fofessors  several  distinguished  men,  and  is  attended  by 
^\xi  four  hundred  students.  In  1839  Pisa  was  chosen  for 
be  place  of  a  general  assembly  of  men  of  science  from  all  |>arts 
f  Italy.  Above  400  came,  besides  several  foreigners.  They 
'i^re  classed  into  six  sections,  each  of  which  had  its  separate 
Stings.  Memoira  were  read,  and  prizes  offered  for  the 
®X.t  annual  assembly,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place 
'  iruria  in  1840. 

^ISA  (Zoology).    [MAiiDiE,  voLxiv,  P.  297.J 

-Pisces  (the  Fishes),  the  last  constellation  of  the  old  zo- 
Vc.  There  is  in  the  mythological  stories  (which  are  un- 
^  Ttby  of  note)  a  eonftnioa  iMiweea  thta  eonateUattoo  an4 


Piscis  Australis  presently  to  be  noticed.  (See  Grotius,  in 
his  notes  on  Aratus.)  Tlie  constellation  consists  of  two 
fishes  linked  by  a  string  attached  to  their  tails :  they  are 
not  close  together,  the  upner  one  being  close  to  Andro- 
meda, the  lower  one  under  the  wing  of  Pegasus.  The  rect- 
angular figure  mentioned  in  PEOAstrs  will  be  a  guide  to 
the  position  of  the  two  fishes :  the  line  of  a  Andromedft 
and  y  Pegasi  being  parallel  to  the  body  of  one  fish,  and 
that  of  7  Pegasi  and  a  Pegasi  to  the  body  of  the  other. 
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FISCrCOLA,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Hirudo  PUcium 
(Hesmoekarif,  Sav.,  Icthyohdellot  Blainv.).  which  infests 
fish,  especially  the  Cyprinidce,  [Leeches,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  382.] 

MSI'DIA  inKTilia)  formed  the  northern  part  of  the 

Srian  and  Roman  provinces  of  Pamphylia.  [Pamphylia.] 
e  name  of  Pamphylia  was  confined  to  a  narrow  slip  of 
land  along  the  sea-coast;  while  the  mountainous  countrv 
inland  was  called  Pisidia.  In  these  mountains,  whicn 
formed  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  Pisidians  maintained 
their  independence  under  the  Persian  empire.  (Xen., 
Anah^  i.  9,  $  14;  11.  5,  (  13;  iii.  2,  $  23.)  Neither  the 
Syrian  kings  nor  the  Romans  were  ahle  to  subdue  them, 
though  the  latter  obtained  possession  of  some  of  their  towns, 
as  for  instance,  of  Antiooheia,  where  a  Roman  colony  pos- 
sessing the  Jus  Italicum  was  founded.  {Dig>t  50,  tit.  15,  s. 
8,  $  10;  Plin.,  Hi^t.  Nat,  v.  24.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  Pisidians  were  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  and  principally 
supported  themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbours. 
(Strabo,  xii.,  p.  570.) 

We  know  very  little  of  the  physical  geography  of  Pisidia, 
or  of  the  situation  of  its  towns.  Mr.  Fellows,  who  visited 
the  western  part  of  the  country  in  1638,  informs  us  {Excur- 
sion in  Asia  Minor,  p.  165)  that  the  rocks  are  generally  of 
marble,  and  some  of  common  limestone  with  veins  of  mar- 
ble running  through  them  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Fellows 
states  that  '  the  most  singular  features  in  this  district  are 
the  mountains  of  volcanic  dust,  which  he  saw  at  10  miles 
distant,  looking  as  if  they  were  smoking ;  this  appearance 
being  caused  by  the  sand,  which  with  every  little  wind  is 
blown  into  clouas,  and  carried  into  the  air  and  along  the 
valleys.  Out  of  these  hills  rise  iagged  points  of  marble 
rocks,  each  of  which  forms  a  nucleus  of  the  drifting  sand. 
The  whole  of  this  light  sand  or  dust  is  tufa,  the  dust  of  the 
pumice-stone,  and  a  volcanic  production ;  the  decomposed 
lime  has  in  many  parts  mixed  with  this  tufa  and  formed 
hills  of  Roman  cement.' 

The  chief  towns  of  Pisidia  were  Antiocheia,  Sagalassus, 
and  Selge. 

Antiocheia,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a  Roman 
colony,  was  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  the  Magnesians  on 
the  Masander.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  577.)  It  was  visited  by 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  it  appears  from  the  narrative 
in  Xh^Acts  qfthe  Apostles  (xiii.,  14-51)  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.    Its  site  is  uncertain. 

South-west  of  Antiocheia  was  Sagalassus,  which  is  spoken 
of  by  Arrian  (i.  28)  as  a  considerable  city.  Strabo  (p.  569. 
Casaub.)  says  it  is  also  called  Selgessus,  and  is  a  day's 
journey  from  Apameia:  he  adds  that  from  the  acropolis 
to  the  town  is  a  descent  of  near  30  stadia.  The  ruins  of 
Sagalassus,  according  to  Mr.  Fellows  (p.  167),  are  very  ex- 
tensive, consisting  of  seven  or  eight  temples,  and  three 
other  long  buildings,  ornamented  with  cornices  and  columns, 
and  with  rows  of  pedestals  on  each  side.  Mr.  Fellows  also 
saw  there  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  theatre  on  the  side 
of  a  hiffher  hill  than  the  rest  of  tne  ruins,  and  remarks  that 
'  the  whole  town  is  a  pile  of  superb  public  buildings,  ar- 
ranged in  excellent  taste  both  for  seeing  and  being  seen. 
The  town  has  no  trace  of  walls,  but  its  tombs  are  to  be  seen 
carved  in  the  rocks  for  miles  around,  with  much  architec- 
tural ornament.*  These  ruins  are  called  by  the  Turks 
Boodroom,  and  were  visited  by  Lucas  (i.,  180). 

South-east  of  Sagalassus  was  Selge,  the  most  important 
town  in  Pisidia.  Selge  is  said  to  have  been  first  founded  by 
Calchas  and  afterwards  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  good  government  soon  became  a  large 
and  flourishing  town.  Strabo  says  (xii.,  p.  570)  that  at  one 
time  it  contained  a  population  of  20,000  inhabitants.  When 
Alexander  marched  through  Pisidia,  the  inhabitants  of 
Selge  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  obtained  favourable 
terms  from  him.  (Arrian,  i.  28.)  The  territory  of  Selge, 
though  mountainous,  was,  according  to  Strabo,  very  fertile. 
It  produced  abundance  of  oil  and  wine,  and  afforded  pastu- 
rage for  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The  forests  supplied  a 
great  number  of  timber- trees,  of  which  the  sty  rax  was 
reckoned  the  most  valuable.  Mr.  Fellows  visited  the  ruins 
of  a  large  city,  situated  about  10  miles  north-east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Boojak,  which  are  in  all  probability  those  of  Selge. 
fit.  Fellows  describes  these  ruins  as  situated  at  the  end  of 
a  ridge  of  mountains  of  white  marble,  which  terminated 
abruptly  in  a  deep  and  rich  valley,  and  having  only  one 
side  accessible,  the  other  three  rising  perpendicularly  per- 
haps 1000  feeu    Mr.  Fellows  says  (p.  172),  <  that  he  xode 


for  at  least  three  miles  through  a  part  of  the  city,  vVicb 
was  one  pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings,  vying  witli 
each  other  in  splendour.'  He  also  states  that  he  codH 
scarcely  guess  the  number  of  temples  or  columned  build- 
ings in  the  town,  but  that  he  certainly  traced  fifty  or  sin j; 
and  in  places  where  there  were  no  remains  ahove  the  sur 
face  he  frequently  saw  vast  arched  vaults,  similar  to  lb.* 
forming  the  foundation  of  great  public  buildings. 

PISl'DIA.      [PORCKLLANIANB.] 

PISI'DIUM.    [PisuM.  (Zoology.)] 

PISCIS  AUSTRA'LIS  or  AUSTOI'NUS.orNOTOS 
(the  Southern  Fish),  one  of  the  old  constellations  sitiutp! 
directly  under  Aquarius:  the  stream  from  the  water-pot.' 
the  latter  constellation  finishes  at  the  mouth  of  this  lisb.  I: 
contains  a  remarkable  star  of  the  first  magnitade,  Foisil- 
haut,  which  only  just  rises  above  the  horizon  in  these  In. 
tudes ;  when  on  the  meridian,  it  is  nearly  in  the  same  re^ 
tical  circle  with  a  and  j9  Pegasi. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows : — 
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PISCIS  VOLANS  (the  Flying-Fish),  one  of  Bt^ 
southern  constellations,  situatea  between  the  South  Fw 
andArgo.    Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows:— -.  , 
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PISISTRATlDiE.  Hippias  and  Hipparohus  vcrcl 
two  sons  of  Pisistratus,  aAer  whose  death  Hippiu> ' 
elder,  succeeded  to  the  rule.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  I 
general  opinion  in  his  time  was,  that  Hipparohus  succe«( 
his  father ;  this  however  he  asserts  to  be  a  mistake,  altb  )i 
in  the  same  chapter  (Thucyd.,  vi.  54)  be  observes  incr 
tally  that  Hipparohus  was  not  unpopular  in  his^veror 
thereby  implymg  that  he  had  some  share  therein.* 

Thucydiaes  gives  the  brothers  a  character  for  encourapj 
manly  virtue  and  cultivation  (t/pir^v  cat  l{/vi9tv%  forsuffj 
in  war,  for  piety,  and  for  lenity  in  taxation.  He  saj^  JJJ 
onlv  levied  a  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  produce  (rA  ytp'^F^ 
and  that  the^  rather  interfered  in  the  appointnoenU  i 
offices  than  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  themsei/|^ 
He  gives  Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippias,  as  one  among  otW 
of  the  family  {airrHv)  who  served  the  office  of  archon. 

Hipparohus,  the  vounger  son,  lost  his  life  by  a  conspitj 

I  ring  the  rule  of  his  brother.    He  made  offers  of »  * 
•  laUM  ramoiuMOgtoH«n&QdiwinlAiiflio9iUoo«tiMP«n0BkMI 
called  riparvoi^ 
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lading  twtun  to  Ukrmodiut,  a  younft  Atbenian,  ■nd  mMt- 
ng  with  a  rapuUe,  iasulled  bis  mlei  by  letiaing  h«r 
itinittaQce  to  a  piocesuon  od  the  Kore  of  UDWOrlhlaeH. 
lariDudiui  relented  Ihe  double  indif^ily,  kdJ  roinied  >  plan 
[ilh  his  frienil  ArUlogeiton  and  lome  few  othen  to  relieve 
hemseWe*  from  ao  baleful  a  tyranny.  Hippisa  was  their 
irst  object,  but  finding  theimolvei  deleoted,  they  attacked 
lipparcbua  with  tba  violence  of  insulted  men,  and  ilew 
lim  at  the  ooit  of  their  own  lives.  The  other  cooapiratort 
rere  detected.  HippiaH  exchanged  popular  loanDen  far 
u»picii>ua  cruelty,  and  at  the  aamo  time  took  measutea  for 
iigraliBting  himaalf  with  Dariu*.  king  of  Ferais.  la  the 
aurlh  year  of  his  rule  he  was  expelled,  with  Spartan  aid, 
r  the  fugitive  Alcmeonidt,  and  retired  to  Sigeum  on  the 
lelleipont,  thence  to  lAin|«acus,  and  laatly  to  the  court 
f  Persia,  to  return  again  in  old  age  as  the  companion  of  1  be 
nemies  of  Greece,  aod  to  vitoass  their  overthrow  at  Uarv 
lion  Dioeteen  years  afterwards.  [Uajutboh.]  Uerodulus 
elates  that  the  Spartans  repented  of  having  expelled  him, 
lUt  that  their  plans  to  restore  him  were  opposed  by  tho 
Jorinthians,  ana  fell  lo  the  ground. 
(Herodolut,  V.  91-96 ;  Thucydides,  vi.  54-S90 
PISX'STRATUS  (Diur^paroc),  son  of  Hippooralat,  lived 
1  ibe  ume  time  with  CrtBtut,  king  of  I^oia,  and  ruled 
rer  Athens  in  that  fashion  which  was  called  by  the  name 
f  tyranny.*  He  was  the  friend  and  relation  of  Solon, 
nd,  during  the  lawgiver's  absence,  had  formed  and  led  one 

I  the  three  parlies  into  which  Athens  wat  then  split, 
itmely,  that  of  the  Highlands:  Megacles  and  Lvcurgns 
leading  those  of  the  Coast  and  of  the  Plain.  In  tne  year 
'60  B.C.,  Pisistratus,  having  matured  hia  plan  of  salt 
.ggrandisement,  drove  into  the  markel-place,  bimaelf  and 
lis  mulss  marked  with  wounds  intticted  by  his  own  hand. 
I*  attributed  these  wound!  to  the  onemiss  of  the  people, 
(base  friend  be  wa^  and  asked  a  suard,  to  whu:h  his  bril- 
lantservicsi  gave  him  soneclaim.  Tift*  maoe-bearers  ware 
(tauted  biin,  with  wboae  help  he  made  himself  maater  of 
he  Acropolia,  His  triumph  bowever  was  in  the  first  in- 
iiaoce  but  abort-lived-t  Not  long  aiWr,  as  Herodotus  tells 
Di,  the  other  two  factions  joined  to  drive  him  out,  bit  rule 
nul  lacing  as  yet  deeply  rooted.  A  new  quarrri  between 
ITegaclea  and  Lycurgus  proved  the  means  of  his  reeal,  and 
lie  strengthened  hiouelf  by  taking  a  daughtm  of  Hegaclea 
(br  hi*  seooad  wife.  Aa  one  of  the  Alcmvonida,  ahe  was 
twld  to  be  tthcken  with  a  curse,  and  Pisistratus,  as  his 
moiher-in'law  discovered,  slighted  her  in  consequence,  so 
u  lo  leave  her  a  wife  only  in  name.  Pisistratu*  was  again 
npelltcd,  and  continued  in  exile  for  about  thirteen  yean ; 
mdeed  be  saams  to  have  hesitated  whether  he  should  ever 
iliempt  to  return.  The  judgment  of  his  sou  Hippiai  how- 
tier  prevailed,  and  after  many  yeara' preparation,  he  landed 

II  MaratboD,  took  bia  foes  by  surnlM,  routed  tbem,  spared 
ibe  fugitives,  and  was  master  of  Aibens.  He  ttrengihened 
biQuelT  by  foreign  and  native  mereenariat,  by  gaining  the 
bvour  of  the  poor,  and  taking  hostages  of  the  rich,  and 
ruled  till  hia  death,  which  look  plac«  b.c.  iil. 

Herodolui  ohservM  that  Athens,  great  as  sbe  waa  under 
Ibe  lyratils,  waxed  yet  greater  aftcrutards :  a  way  of  ez- 
pieuing  that  the  rule  of  Piaiatralua  was  a  breathing- It tne, 
alier  ihe  reforms  of  Solon,  which  gave  opportunity  for 
lliine  reforms  tu  sink  into  the  heart  of  the  people,  to  be- 
camo  not  merely  anaeled  but  active,  and  which  rendered 
llie  next  age  more  brilliant  in  production  than  it  otherwise 
vijuld  have  been.  To  Pisistratus  also  were  owing  the  first 
ti«ps  iu  art  taken  at  Athens,  Ihe  Br«t  important  public 
buildinn,  the  first  poor's-rale,  under  the  guise  of  a  tax  on 
tbe  ricQ  to  defmy  the  expense  of  those  publio  buildings, 
inil  Isstly  the  first  hbrary,  and  the  collection  (as  it  is  said) 
uf  tbe  poetns  of  Homer. 

To  Pitiatratua  loo  are  owing,  in  one  sense,  Ihe  glories  of 
Ihe  Peisian  war.  Had  he  retired,  ai  Hinpias  aftervBrds 
did,  to  Ihe  court  of  Persia,  that  war  might  have  been  anle- 
iliie<l  lome  sixty  years,  tbe  power  of  Qreeee  would  have 
ticcD  Iwo  Mncratiooa  less  mature,  Persia  so  much  less 
oHTupt,  and  thus  the  issue  of  tbe  contest  might  have  been 
«ier»ed. 
(Herodatus,  i.  S9,  64 ;  v.  63 ;  vl.  35,  103.) 
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7  PIS 

PISO.  C.  CALPU'RNIUS.  [C«8Aii;Cicbro.] 
PISOLITE,  or  Pea-Stime,  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  occurs  in  globules  from  one-eighth  to  half  an  incb 
in  diameter,  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  cement;  tbey  usu- 
ally consist  of  concentric  lamelln,  in  the  midat  of  which  is 
generally  a  grain  of  sand. 

PISTA'CHIA  NUT,  the  fruit  of  tho  Pitlada  vera  of 
bolaniiita,  is  the  produce  of  a  small  tree,  or  large  bush,  from 
IS  to  20  feet  bigli;  its  leaves  are  alternate,  unequally  pin- 
nated, without  stipules,  and  consist  of  from  3  to  S  oval  blunt 
leathery  smooth  leaflets.  Tbe  flowers  are  small  and  amingsd 
in  short  branched  racemes  from  the  old  wood;  some  are 
male  and  otbeis  female ;  the  latter  are  succeeded  by  dry 
drupei  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a 
very  thin  rind,  a  brittle  two-yalved  shell,  and  contain  a  single 
almond'like  seed  with  a  green  embryo.  The  tree  is  origin- 
ally from  Asia  Minor,  but  is  now  naturalised  all  over  ibe 
South  of  Europe,  where  the  fruit  ii  in  request  for  confec- 
tionary and  for  tho  dessert. 
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PISTCIA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  compartimento  or 
province  of  Florence,  is  situated  twenty  miles  norlh-west  of 
the  capital,  in  a  plain  at  the  fuot  of  the  Apennines,  near  Ihe 
river  Stella,  a  tribulan-  of  the  Ombrone,  which  is  an  sffluont 
of  Ihe  Amo.  Pisloia  lies  on  the  high  road  leading  fVom 
Florence  to  Modena  orer  the  Apennines.  It  is  a  well-built 
town,  of  considerablo  size,  but  rather  thinly  inhabited';  it 
contains  about  10.000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  bishop's  see. 

Pistorium,  or  Piatoria,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
nee  under  the  Romans,  except  that   ' 
of  the  pasaes  leading  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ai 


place  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  except  that  it  vaa 

near  one  of  the  passes  leading  into  Cisalpin 

probably  a  mililaiy  station.     In  the  '  Antonine  Itinerary  ' 


Ihe  station  ii  marked  '  ad  Pistorcs.'  Sallust  iCali/in.,  57) 
mentions  that  Catilina  aasembled  his  followers  in  tbe  lerri- 
tory  of  Pistoria,  with  the  intention  of  leading  them  across 
the  mountains  into  Gaul,  but  he  was  forestalled  by  Q. 
MetelluB  Celer,  who  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  Ihe 
mountains. 

Pisloia  wna  a  place  of  importance  under  Ibe  Longobards, 
whose  king  Desiderius  encloaed  it  with  walls.  It  was  after- 
wards an  independent  municipality,  until  it  was  aubju^'oled 
bv  Florence,  aciout  &.□.  IISO.  It  appears  however  that  the 
Florentines  sllowed  it  to  retain  its  municipal  francbides,  but 
reserved  to  themselves  the  appointment  of  Ihe  podcsia  or 
chief  magiatrate.  There  was  an  influential  family  of  Pis- 
toia  of  the  name  of  Concellieri.  This  fimily  in  course  of 
time  became  divided  into  sevend  branches,  and  a  dispute 
arising  among  them  which  was  attended  with  bloodshed, 
the  various  members  of  the  family  were  ranged  into  two  op- 
posite Actions,  oneofwhich  called  itself 'I  Bianchi,'  or  '  the 
white,"  because  descended  from  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
former  Cancellicri  whose  name  was  Bianca.  Tbe  opposite 
faction  took  tbe  name  of 'Neri.'or  'the  black."  These  fhc- 
lions  having  each  numerous  adherents  and  dependents,  the 
whole  town  of  Pistoia  became  divided  between  the  Bianchi 
aud  the  Neri.   The  people  of  Fistoia  ore  represented  by  the 
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contemporary  cnronicldn  as  a  strong /and  daring,  but  fierce 
and  quarrelsome  nee.  Some  of  the  Cancellieri  of  the 
Biancbi  faction  being  connected  with  a  Florentine  party- 
leader,  named  Veri  De  Cerchi,  an  influential  man  among  the 
Florentine  Guelpbs,  the  latter  contrived  to  appoint  as  chief 
magistrate  of  Pistoia  a  friend  of  his  own,  called  Cantino. 
This  person  favoured  the  Bianchi,  and  in  the  next  election 
of  the  elders  or  municipal  councillors  he  had  them  all 
chosen  from  among  the  Bianchi,  saying  that  such  was  the 
will  of  the  council  of  Florence,  which  however  was  not  true. 
This  measure  excited  many  disturbances,  which  the  elders 
of  Pistoia,  supported  by  the  Florentines,  availed  themselves 
of  in  order  to  oppress  their  rivals  of  the  Ncri  faction,  on 
whom  they  imposed  fines  and  other  penalties.  This  state 
of  things  continued  for  several  years,  during  which  the 
Florentine  podestas  who  were  successively  sent  to  Pistoia 
contrived  to  fill  their  pockets  from  fines  and  condemnations. 
(Dino  Corapagni,  Cronaca.)  These  things  happened  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi  spread  to  Florence,  where  the 
two  families  of  Cerchi  and  Donati  disputed  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  councils  of  the  republic.  The  Donati  assumed 
the  name  of  Neri,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  of 
Valois,  they  succeeded  in  driving  away  their  antagonists  in 
1301.    [Dante.] 

The  Florentine  Neri  afterwards  proceeded  to  attack  Pis- 
toia, where  the  Bianchi  were  still  predominant ;  but  not 
being  able  to  take  it  by  force,  they  blockaded  the  town, 
whidi  being  pressed  by  famine,  the  council  ordered  the  poor 
and  most  of  the  women  and  children  to  be  turned  outside 
of  the  gates.  These  unfortunate  creatures,  says  Dino  Com- 
pagni,  on  coming  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  were  shame- 
fully used  by  their  own  townsmen  of  the  adverse  faction, 
who  were  with  the  Florentines.  Many  of  them,  after  en- 
during fdl  sorts  of  abuse,  had*  their  noses,  or  hands,  or 
feet  cut  off,  and  in  this  mutilated  state  were  carried  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  town-walls,  in  order  to  frighten  the  be- 
sieged, but  the  magistrates  did  not  allow  them  to  be  taken 
in,  and  thus  they  died  miserably  outside.  (Dino  Compagni, 
Cronaca  FiorenHna.)  Those  who  are  so  ready  to  extol  the 
prosperity  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  ought 
to  dwell  on  such  scenes  as  these,  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  state  of  society  in  those  times. 

At  last  Pistoia  surrendered,  on  the  1 0th  April,  1306,  on 
the  condition  that  persons  and  property  should  be  safe ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  Florentines  entered  the  town,  than 
they  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground.  Pistoia  never  recovered 
from  that  blow.  It  continued,  with  some  short  interruptions, 
to  be  subject  to  Florence,  and  followed  its  destiny  through 
the  various  changes  of  government. 

There  are  many  remarkable  buildings  in  Pistoia.  Tlie 
cathedral,  which  was  built  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  restored  by  Nicolo  di 
Pisa,  contains  some  good  paintings,  basso-relievos,  and  the 
monument  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,  the  friend  of  Dante  and  Boc- 
caccio, a  jurist  and  an  elegant  poet ;  and  also  that  of  Cardinal 
Nicola  Forteguerri^  a  distinguished  character  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  other  churches  worthy  of  notice  are,  S.  Pietro 
Maggiore,  L'Annunziata,  S.  Filippo  Neri,  Santa  Maria 
deli  Umiha.  S.  Gio.  Battista,  8.  Domenico,  and  S.  Giovanni 
Rotondo.  The  palace  del  Comune,  or  degli  Anziani,  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.  The  episcopal  palace,  raised  in 
the  last  century  by  the  Bishop  Ricci,  is  a  sumptuous  build- 
ing. The  clerical  seminary  was  also  built  by  Ricci.  La 
Sapienza,  or  tho  public  schools,  has  a  good  library.  There 
is  also  at  Pistoia  an  academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres. 
The  private  palaces  of  the  families  Bracciolini,  Cancellieri, 
Rospigliosi,  Tolomei,  and  Forteguerri  contain  good  paint- 
ings.   (Val6ry,  Voyages  LitUraires  en  Italie.) 

Pistoia  has  produced  distinguished  men  in  almost  every 
branch  of  learning  and  art :  (^ino  da  Pistoia,  the  poets  For- 
teguerri and  Bracciolini,  Pope  Clement  IX.,  the  poetess 
Corilla;  the  architects  Ventura  and  Vitoni;  the  painters 
Gerini,  Malatesta,  and  Cipriani  (who  died  in  London,  in 
1 790) ;  the  sculptors  Ennio  da  Pistoia,  Ognabene,  and  Cor- 
nacchini ;  and  many  more,  who  are  noticed  by  Tolomei,  in 
his  *  Guida  di  Pistoia,'  8vo.,  1821 ;  by  Zaccaria, '  Bibliotheca 
Pistoriensis  descripta,' Turin.  1754;  and  bvCiampi,  *  No- 
tizie  Inedite  delta  Sagrestia  Pistoiese  dei  belli  Arredi,'  Pisa, 
1812.  Ciampi  has  also  published  an  interesting  biography 
of  Cino,  '  Vita  e  Poesie  di  Messer  Cino  da  Pistoia,'  8vo. 
I^  1»13. 


The  history  of  Pistoia  has  been  written  by  FiortYiQti, 
'Memorie  Storiche,*  Lucca,  1758,  and  also  in  the'lstoric 
Pistolesi,'  an  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Florence,  by 
Giunti,  1578.  Viani  has  written  *  Delia  Zecca  e  dells  M'^ 
nete  di  Pistoia,'  Pisa,  1813. 

PISTOL.    [Arms.] 

PISTOLE.    [Money.] 

PISTON.    [Hydraulics] 

PISUM.    [Pea.] 

PI  SUM  (Zoology),  Megerle's  name  for  a  genus  of  conehi 
fers  (Pisidium,  Leach),  separated  from  Cyclas.  Qutereiaim, 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND  is  a  small  island  in  the  Pacik 
tho  centre  of  which  is  in  25**  3'  37"  S.  lat  and  130'  U'^f 
W.  long.    It  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  ai;! 
very  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  without  anchonge. 
Some  of  the  rocks  are  volcanic.    The  highest  point  of  ibe 
island  is  1109  feet  above  the  sea-level.    The  ascent  fna 
the  beach  is  generally  extremely  steep,  and  two  oftbethm 
landing-places  are  not  used.    The  third  landing-place  is  oa 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  but  the  approach  is  yery  dc 
gerous.    The  soil  which  covers  the  rock  consists  of  dv 
mixed  with  sand ;  it  is  very  rich  and  of  great  depth.  It  n 
supposed  that  tho  island  could  maintain  a  population  cf 
1 000.    There  is  only  one  well  of  good  and  one  of  indiffstBt 
water.    Most  of  the  mountains  are  still  covered  with  tras. 
This  island,  which  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1777,  nor 
contains  a  colony  of  Englishmen  and  Otaheitean  loises, 
whose  offspring  form  the  whole  population  of  the  isid 
After  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  [Blioh].  Fletcher  Chri^t'^B 
sailed  first  to  Toobouai,  one  of  the  Pamuto  Islands,  sod 
then  to  Otaheite,  where  he  took  in  animals  and  plants,  ani 
then  returned  to  Toobouai,  with  the  intention  of  setilir; 
there,  having  left  the  larger  part  of  his  crew  in  Oiabcitt 
and  taken  with  him  six  males  and  twelve  women.  Bu: 
not  finding  the  natives  of  Toobouai  inclined  to  permit  \\^ 
to  settle  on  their  island,  he  established  his  colony  on  P> 
caim*8  Island  in  1790.    This  island  was  first  visited  bvaft 
American  vessel  in  1 809,  and  afterwards  by  the  Briton,  a 
1814.    In  1826  the  island  was  surveyed  by  Csptain  Bo- 
chey.    As  a  report  prevailed  that  the  inhabitants  suffen^ 
much  from  want  of  water,  a  vessel  was  sent  to  remoTeilH't 
who  were  willing  to  go  to  Otaheite,  which  was  effected  i-i 
1831,  when  the  population  had  increased  to  87  in  nunib« 
But  the  new  settlers  found  that  they  had  not  impro^ei 
their  condition  by  this  change,  and  they  returned  to  Pi^ 
cairn's  Island  in  1832.    They  are  a  fine  and  robust  ppie, 
high-spirited,  and  intelligent,  and  speak  both  the  Taneitn 
and  English  languages  fluently.    Their  food  is  chiefly  ^^ 
getable.    Yams,  which  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  q«r 
lity,  are  the  principal  article  of  food.    Cocoa-nuts,  Uo 
nas,  and  pumpkins  also  grow,  but  the  bread-fruit  tree  yi ' 
a  scanty  crop  of  indifferent  fniit     Swine,  goats,  and 
mestic  fowls  are  reared,  and  fish  is  rather  abundant, 
fore  their  removal  to  Otaheite,  the  islanders  were  disiii^ 
guished  by  their  patriarchal  simplicity,  modified  by  tb| 
English  character ;  but  since  that  time  they  have  1>^^M 
drinking  spirits,  the  preparation  of  which  they  had  learo 
in  Otaheite. 

(Shillibeer's  Narrative  of  the  Briton' e  Voyage;  ^ 
chey's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Ptxific,  4^- ;  ^^ 
Accounts  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders,  by  Barrow,  in  Lamf^ 
Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  iii. ;  Bonnet's  Extracts  fim  '* 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  Globe,  in  London  Geoz^ 
Journal,  vol.  vii.) 

PITCAIRNE,  ARCHIBALD,  M.D..  was  born  at  Ediit 
burgh  in  1652.  He  studied  divinity  and  afterwards  Uv" 
that  university  with  extreme  ardour ;  but  being  obliged  i)J 
the  failure  of  his  health  to  go  to  Montpellier,  he  there  9« 
quired  a  love  of  medicine.  On  his  return  to  BdinburgBi 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  its  several  brancbet 
and  to  the  studv  of  mathematics,  by  tho  application  < 
which  he  believed  (as  many  of  his  contemporaries  did).  \»i\ 
much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  phenomena  of  Iji^ 
Ho  afterwards  studied  in  Paris,  and  thence  returning  to  w 
native  place,  he  soon  became  the  most  renowned  prat't'' 
tioner  in  it  In  1692  he  was  invited  to  tho  professorsnip 
of  medicine  at  Leyden;  but  his  mathematical  tbeonc* 
being  less  agreeable  than  the  doctrines  of  vitalism;  ^^'^'J 
were  then  becoming  prevalent,  he  held  the  appointnwc^ 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  then  returned  home,  hn^^^s 
reaped  no  other  honour  than  that  of  having  ^•i!j'" 
celebrated  Boerhaave  among  his  pupils.  Ho  died  at  hdin 
I  bur^h,  in  1713. 
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Dr.  Piteaime*8  chief  work  was  published  after  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  'Elementa  Medicine  Phvsioo-Mathema- 
tica;'  but,  like  most  others  of  the  same  classi  it  contains 
little  that  is  now  considered  Taluable.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  to  prove  Har\'ey*B  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  circu* 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  several  dissertations  on  the  utility 
)f  mathematics  in  the  study  of  medicine. 

PITCH.    [Tar.] 

PITCH,  in  Music,  a  tone  or  degree  in  musical  sounds, 
irhether  grave,  or  acute,  or  intermediate.  It  may  be  the 
key -note,  or  the  note  on  which  any  air  or  partb^ins.  The 
Ditch  of  c,  tlie  third  space  in  the  treble,  is  a  sound  produced 
jy  5 1 2  vibrations  in  one  second.    [Concert- Pitch.] 

PITCHSTONE  occurs  massive.  Structure  compact, 
(ometimes  slaty,  occasionally  curved.  Fracture  imperfectly 
:onchoidal.  Hardness  5*0  to  6*0.  Colour  brown,  black, 
;rey,  red,  &c.,  and  variously  mixed.  It  is  generally  dull, 
mt  has  sometimes  a  resino-vitreous  lustre.  Translucent 
Opaque.     Specific  gravity  2*3  to  27. 

It  occurs  at  Meissen  in  Saxony,  at  Newry  in  IreUnd, 
tnd  in  the  Island  of  Airan,  and  other  places. 

Analysis  of  Irish  pitchstone  by  Knox: — Silica,  72*80; 
Jumina,U*50;  soda,  2*85;  lime,  1*20;  protoxide  of  iron, 
t*03  *  water  8*50 

PITCHSTONE  (Geology),  a  stticeous  rock  of  igneous  ori- 
;iD,  generally  occurring  in  dykes  which  traverse  the  strata, 
r  in  overiying  columnar  masses.  Among  recent  volcanic 
ocks  its  analogue  is  obsidian.  M'Culloch  sives  the  charac- 
era  of  pitchstone  in  the  following  leading  divisions  :— 

1,  Simple:  a,  amorphous,  massive ;  6,  concretionary. 

2,  Porphyritic :  pitcnstone-porphyry  of  mineralogists. 

3,  Concretionary  spheroidal ;  pearlstone  of  mineralogists. 

4,  Amygdaloidal :  containing  imbedded  zeolites,  &c. 
The  colours  are  extremely  various;   the  texture  varies 

pom  almost  glassy  to  granukr,  and  thus  allows  of  passage 
ritohornstone. 
PITEA.    [Bothnia.] 

PITH  is  a  cellular  substance  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
f  nnches,  but  not  roots,  of  Exogens.  When  young  it  is 
V!l«d  with  fluid  and  with  fpndnn  of  starch,  which  gradually 
)bappear  as  the  foliage  m  communication  with  the  pith 
>«cijmes  organised ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
■art  is  in  redity  a  magaaine  of  nutriment  upon  which  the 
eaves  may  feed  in  their  infiint  state.  AAer  the  leaves  in 
communication  with  it  are  organised^  it  dries  up  and  dies. 
The  old  statements  that  it  is  the  seat  of  fertility,  a  tree  be- 
4>mtng  unfruitftil  whose  pith  is  destroyed,  like  the  more 
uorlern  assertion  that  it  is  the  seat  of  nervous  irritability, 
re  mere  fables.  It  communicates  with  the  bark  by  means 
rf  the  medullary  rays,  and  with  the  leaves  by  means  of 
ordsof  fibro- vascular  tissue  emanatiug  from  the  medullary 
beath.  In  Endogens  there  is  no  pith,  but  the  office  of  that 
jart  is  probably  performed  by  the  cellular  substance  in  which 
be  fibro-vascular  cords  of  woody  matter  are  imbedded. 
PITHE'CIA.    [Sakis.] 

PITHE'CUS,  M.  Geoffroy's  name  for  the  Orangs.  [Apr  ; 

■^HiifPANZBR ;  Orang-Utan.] 

PITHIVIERS.    [LoiRRT.] 

PITHYS.    [Mbrulida,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122.] 

PITISCUS,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Zutphen,  March  30, 

1637,  and  in  his  younger  days  was  the  scholar  of  John  Frede- 

ilk  Gronovius.  Ho  was  appointed  master  of  the  public  school 

It  Zutphen  in  1685,  and  about  the  same  time  was  entrusted 

vith  the  direction  of  the  college  of  St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht. 

riiis  last  employment  he  retained  till  171 7,  when,  being  in 

lis  eightieth  year,  he  resigned  it.    His  most  important 

»ork»  were  his  *  Lexicon  Latino  Belgicuro,'  the  best  edition 

ff  which  is  that  published  at  Dort  in  1725,  and  his '  Lexi- 

'(^n  Antiquitatum  Romanorum,'  2  torn,  fol.,  Leov.,  1713. 

^lis  editions  of  Quintus  Curtius,  Solinus,  Suetonius,  and 

\  urelius  Victor  are  well  .known  to  classical  scholars.    He 

'  liewise  edited  Pomey's  '  Pantheon  Mythicum '  and  Rosin's 

'Antiquitatum  Romanorum  Corpus,*  4to.,  Utrecht,   1701. 

'  %e  prepared  large  collections  for  a  *  Lexicon  Catullo-Ti- 

'    uUo-Propertianum.'     He  died   February   1,  1727.     He 

squired  considerable  property  by  his  works,  and  is  said  to 

Vave  loft  at  his  death  ten  thousand  florins  to  the  poor. 

(Casp.  Burmanni  Trajectum  Ernditum^  4to..  Traj.  ad 

\\i^  1 738,  pp.  268-272  ;  Chalmers's  Biog*  Dictionary,  vol. 

"^xiv.,  pp.  530,  531.) 

PlTONNELLUS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
turbinated  testaceous  gastropods,  Rotella  of  authors.  [Tur- 

PITS,  or  PITSEUS,  JOHN    an  English  biographer. 


bom  at  Alton  in  Hampshire,  aj>.  1560.  He  received  bit 
early  education  at  Winchester  scbooU  whence,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  elected  a  probationer  fellow  of  New  College 
Oxford,  but  in  less  than  two  years  he  left  the  kingdom  as 
a  voluntary  Romish  exile,  and  went  to  Douay.  He  went 
thence  to  Rheims,  and  a  year  afterwards  to  the  English 
college  at  Rome,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  then 
returned  to  hold  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  at 
Rheims.  Toward  the  end  of  ISOO,  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor to  a  younff  nobleman,  with  whom  he  travelled  into 
Lorraine,  and  afterwards  went  through  Upper  Grermany 
and  Italy.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Lorraine,  where 
he  was  preferred  to  a  canonry  of  Verdun.  When  he  had 
passed  two  years  at  his  new  residence,  Antonia,  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  married  the  duke  of  Cleves, 
invited  him  to  Cleves  to  be  her  confessor.  He  continued 
in  her  service  twelve  years,  till  her  death,  when  he  returned 
a  third  time  to  Lorraine,  and  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Liverd un,  where  he  died  in  1 6 1 6.  The  leisure  he  enjoyed 
while  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Cleves  enabled  him  to 
compile  a  work  which  alone  has  made  him  known  to  pos- 
terity. '  The  Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men, 
and  Writers  of  England.'  Tney  were  comprised  in  four 
large  volumes ;  the  first  containing  the  lives  of  the  kings, 
the  second  of  the  bishops,  the  third  of  the  apostolical  men, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  writers.  The  three  first  are  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Verdun ;  the 
fourth  only  was  published  after  his  decease,  in  4to.,  at 
Paris,  1619  and  1623,  under  the  title  of  *  Joannis  Pitsei 
Angli,  S.  TheobgiflB  Doctoris,  Liverduni  in  Lotharingia 
Decani,  Relationum  Historicarumde  Rebus  AnglicisTomus 
Primus,'  &c. ;  but  the  running  title  by  which  it  is  most 
frequently  quoted  is  '  De  lUustribus  Angliss  Scriptoril^us.' 
In  this  work  Pits  took  much  from  Bale^  book  '  De  Scrip- 
toribus  Majoris  Britannia  *  without  acknowledgment,  pre- 
tending at  the  same  time  to  abhor  both  Bale  and  his  work. 
He  also  quotes  Leland's  *  Collectanea  de  Scriptoribus  An- 
gUe,'  which  Wood  asserts  he  never  could  have  had  the 
means  of  perusing,  but  must  likewise  have  taken  at  second 
hand  from  Bale.  His  partiality  is  also  great.  He  leaves 
Wicklifie  and  his  followers,  together  with  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  writers,  entirelv  out  of  his  work,  and  in  their  room 
gives  an  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  such 
especially  as  had  left  the  kingdom  after  the  Reformation 
in  Queeii  Elizabeth's  time,  and  settled  at  Rome,  Douay, 
Louvain,  &c  This  however  is  the  best  and  most  valuable 
part  of  Pits's  work.  He  published  three  small  treatises, 
which  are  less  known:  'De  Legibus,'  Triers,  1592;  '  De 
Beatitttdine,'  Ingolst,  1595;  *0e  Peregrinatione,'  12mo., 
Diisseldorf,  1604.  The  last  is  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cleves.  (Wood,  Aihen,  Oxon.,  ed.  Bliss,  vol.  ii.,  coL  1 72, 
177;  Siograph,  Brit.;  Chalmers's  ^lo^.  Dic^^  vol.  xxiv., 
p.  532-534.) 

PITT,  WILUAM,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM,  was  the 
seeond  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Boconnoc,  near  Lost- 
withiel,  in  Cornwall,  by  Harriet  Villiers,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Grandison  (an  Irish  peer),  and  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras^  the  possessor  of  the 
celebrated  Pitt  diamond,  which,  according  to  an  account 
published  by  himself,  he  bought  in  India  for  24,000/.,  and 
sold  to  the  French  king  for  135,000/.  William  Pitt  was 
born  at  Boconnoc,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1708.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  went  in  1726  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  On  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, he  obtained  a  cornetcy  in  the  Blues*  and  entered 
parliament  in  Januaiv,  1735,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  which  was  the  property  of 
his  family. . 

He  immediately  joined  the  Opposition,  of  which  the  head 
at  this  time  was  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  but  for  the 
first  session  be  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
beyond  giving  his  vote.  His  maiden  speech  was  delivered 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1736,  on  occasion  of  a  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Pulteney,  for  an  address  of  congratulation  to  his 
majesty  on  the  recent  marriage  of  the  prince.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  supported  by  his 
friend  Greorge  Lyttelton  (afterwards  the  first  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton),  who  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  his  royal  highness. 
Pitt's  speech  is  described  by  Tindal  as '  unmixed  with  any 
strains  but  that  of  declamation  ;*  '  and,'  he  adds, '  we  have 
few  models  of  antiquity  more  perfect  in  that  kind,  it  being 
more  ornamented  than  the  declamations  of  Demosthenes, 
and  less  diffused  than  those  of  Cicero.'  Pitt's  appearance 
and  elocution  must  have  been  imposing  from  the  first ;  fo" 
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fhero  was  oertainly  nothing  in  the  matter  of  this  Bpeeoh»  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  appean  to  be  a  verbatim  report  of 
it,  to  put  any  one  in  mind  of  either  Demosthenes  or  Cicero. 
The  animosity  between  the  prince  and  his  father  now 
roie  to  a  ^reat  height,  and,  among  the  other  adherents 
of  the  farmer,  Pitt  experienced  the  vengeance  of  the  court 
by  bein§|[  deprived  of  his  oommission.    It  appears  indeed  thkt 
his  dismissal  from  the  army  took  place  within  a  few  days  after 
the  delivery  of  his  speech.    (See  the  date  published  for  the 
first  time  nrom  the  Kecords  of  the  War>Otiioe  in  an  article 
in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  131,  for  June,  1840.)    For 
this  loss  however  he  was  recompensed  by  being  appointed  by 
the  prince  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber.    The  next 
occasion  on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  was  on  an  opposition  motion  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  on  the  Srd  of  February,  1738 ;  nor  did  he 
become  a  frequent  speaker  till  some  years  later.    He  made 
another  speech,  of  more  energy  and  vehemence  than  he  had 
yet  displayed,  in  the  debate  on  the  8th  of  March,  1739,  on 
the  convention  with  Spain ;  but  his  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  the  reports  of  the  debates,  either  in  that  or  in  the 
following  session.    He  appears  to  have  first  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  as  a  debater  in  the  discussion  of  the  successive 
motions  directed  againstWalpole^  in  January  and  February, 
1741,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  last  session  of 
this  the  first  parliament  in  which  he  had  a  seat.    It  was  in 
one  of  these  debates,  professedly  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  ministerial  bill  for  tlte  encouragement  and  increase  of 
seamen,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January,  that  he 
is  made,  rn  the  report  drawn  up  by  Johnson  for  the  *  Gen- 
tleman's Magasine,'  to  have  delivered  his  celebrated  phi- 
lippic in  reply  to  the  elder  Horatio  Walpole  (the  minister's 
brother,  and  afterwards  Lord  Walpole  of  Woolterton),  be- 
ginning *  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and  decency 
charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor 
deny,  but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one 
of  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not 
of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.' 
It  is  believed  however  that  this  brilliant  declamation  is 
almost  entirely  Johnson's  own  $  the  style  at  any  rate  is 
certainly  his,  and  not  Pitt's. 

To  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  December,  1741, 
Pitt  was  again  returned  for  Old  Sarum.  Walpole  resigned 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  1742  ;  but  his  retirement  did 
not  leave  the  road  to  office  open  to  Pitt,  against  whom  the 
king  had  conceived  a  violent  prejudice,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  prominent  and  effective  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
general  assault  upon  the  late  administration,  but  more 
especially  in  consequence  of  certain  strong  opinions  he  had 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  Hanover,  and  the  public  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  his  majesty's  partiality  to  the  interests  of 
that  electorate.  It  is  understood  also  that  PuUeney,  the 
Aramer  of  the  new  ministry,  owing  to  a  dislike  which  ex- 
isted between  his  friend  Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  earl  of 
Granville),  who  now  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
and  Lord  Cobham,  the  friend  and  relation  of  Pitt,  Lyttel- 
ton,  and  George  Grenville,  found  it  impossible  or  unad- 
visable  to  bring  any  one  of  the  three  last-mentioned  persons 
into  office  for  the  present,  although  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  his  party.  Grenville's  elder  brother  Richard 
(afterwards  Earl  Temple)  and  Lyttelton's  fiither  had  married 
sisters  of  Lord  Cobham,  and  Pitt*s  elder  brother  was  married 
to  a  sister  of  Lyttelton's. 

The  nominal  head  of  the  new  ministry  was  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, who  held  the  office  of  titsi  lord  of  the  treasury ;  but  when 
Walpole,  in  a  few  months  after  his  own  fall,  had  contrived 
to  extinguish  Pulteney  by  forcing  him  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  where,  from  being  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
man  in  England,  he  suddenly  dropped  down  into  a  despised 
nonentity  as  earl  of  Bath,  the  real  supremacy  in  the  cabinet 
was  divided,  or  rather  contended  for,  between  Carteret  and 
the  two  Pelhams,  the  elder  of  whom,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
was  the  other  secretary  of  state,  his  brother  Henry  Pel- 
ham  being  paymaster-general.  Wilmington  died  in  July, 
1743,  and  although  by  Walpole's  advice  Mr.  Pelham  was 
then  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Carteret  notwithstanding  derived  from  the 
fkvour  of  the  king  a  power  really  superior  to  that  of  his 
rival,  and  upon  which  his  bold  and  impetuous  character 
made  him  presume  in  a  manner  equally  offensive  to  the 
public  and  to  his  colleagues.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Pitt 
soon  threw  himself  again  into  opposition,  and  became  more 


aetive  and  acrimonious  in  his  denunoiations  of  the  new 
ministry  than  he  had  ever  been  in  inveighing  sgainit  Wil. 
pole  himself.  On  the  subject  of  the  kings  Hanovenaa 
partialities  in  particular,  to  his  sympathy  with  vllichCl^ 
teret  was  understood  chiefly  to  owe  hit  influence  over  ibi 
royal  mind,  the  eloquent  commoner  was  bow  louder  itd 
more  eloquent  than  ever.  He  and  Lyttelton  are  liso  tail 
to  have  both  been  members  of  the  secret  committee  of  to, 
headed  by  Bubb  Dodington  (afterwards  Lord  Melcombei, 
by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  oppositioQ  were  m 
directed. 

Carteret,  now  become  lord  Granville,  was  dismisiedifei 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  la 
November,  1744;  and  what  was  called  the  hruai-bbttm 
mtnif^ry  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Pelham,  in  reality  as  veil  k 
in  appearance,  at  its  head.  But  although  his  frieadi  (kutp 
Grenville  and  Lyttelton  both  obtained  placea  in  the  oci 
arrangement,  Pitt's  time  was  not  yet  oome ;  hisnceatowh 
duct  in  fact  had  given  additional  provocation  to  the  kiiij. 
From  this  date  however  he  rangea  himself  amoas  the  r|> 
porters  of  administration,  and  not  merely  ioftaneahistot 
touching  Hanover  and  other  delicate  points,  but  even  didcgt 
scruple  to  unsay  and  retract  a  good  deal  of  what  bad  inpn 
years  formed  the  staple  of  his  oratory. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746  an  attempt  wu  mii 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  overcome  the  king's  r^ 
nance  to  the  admission  of  Pitt  into  office;  but  the  & 
sinuations  of  Pulteney  are  said  to  have  been  empbjcdb 
strengthen  the  royal  aversion;  and  his  majesty  oisd? i 
desperate  struggle  to  escape  the  threatened  inflictien  Oi 
the  1 0th  of  February  lord  Bath  was  actually  named  tni 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  head  of  a  new  aamiuisti&ia 
with  his  friend  Granville  for  secretary  of  state;  but  it  n 
found  that  this  project  could  not  be  carried  through;  audita 
days  afterwards  Pelham  and  all  hia  colleagues  were  am 
in  the  occupation  of  their  several  offices.  On  the  22Bd  rfl 
was  appointed  one  of  the  ioint  vioe-treasurera  for  IreU&l; 
and  on  the  6th  of  May  following  ho  was  promoted  to  ii> 
more  lucrative  office  of  paymaster-general  After  each  ti 
these  appointments  he  was  reelected  for  Old  Sarinn.  T« 
the  next  parliament  however,  which  met  in  Nonisb^ 
1747,  he  was  returned,  by  the  influence  of  the  goveroDxA 
for  Seaford,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  On  this  occasion  ^ 
duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  personallv  interieml ' 
the  election  in  the  most  open  manner;  but  wheu  them 
was  petitioned  against  on  this  account,  Mr.  Pitt,  aoooi ' 
to  the  report  of  the  debate, '  treated  the  petition  with 
contempt,  and  turned  it  into  a  mere  jest ;'  and  the  ifi«ti 
for  its  being  taken  into  consideration  was  negatived  iff 
great  majority.  The  opposition  in  &ct  was  now  red  " 
to  a  helplessly  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  house. 

A  few  years  before,  Pitt's  pecuniary  circumstances 

been  jrendered  much  easier  by  a  legacy  of  10,000/., 

to  him  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  *  in  reward,' u 

will  expressed  it,  *  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  ^ 

which  he  had  maintained  the  authority  of  the  Iav« 

prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country.'    He  had  thcrtu 

resigned  his  post  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wi 

and  indeed  had  separated  himself  entirely  from  his  n}) 

highness,  who  still  remained  the  recognised  head  oivt 

opposition,  such  as  it  was,  till  his  death  in  March,  1'^^ 

Mr.  Pitt  distinguished  himself  in  his  new  place  by  aPI^H 

disdain  of  certain  sources  of  emolument  of  which  hit  p^^ 

cesBors  had  been  acoustomed  to  avail  themselves;  an^i »{ 

by  the  frank  and  courageous  style  in  which  he  weat 

urging  and  defending  the  course  of  national  poUcy,  ^ 

cia)ly  in  relation  to  foreign  affaurs,  which  the  whole  of 

previous  parliamentary  life  had  been  spent  in  opposing  >' 

reprobating.    His  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  niay^ 

illustrated  by  a  speech  he  made  in  the  debate  oo  lU 

address  of  thanks  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  JaoQ^i 

1751,  in  reference  to  the  abandonment  by  the  goreiiHB^"^ 

at  the  recent  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  the  clainH 

exemption  from  search  for  British  ships  when  found  m 

the   coast  of  Spanish  America— a  claim  which,  whea  w 

opposition,  he  had  passionately  insisted  ought  to  bemads'" 

indispensable  preliminary  to  any  treaty  of  peace  with  Sjsin- 

*  I  was  then,*  he  said,  •  very  young  and  sanguine ;  1^® 

now  ten  years  older,  and  have  had  time  to  consider  ib"'^ 

more  coolly/    And  he  added,  referring  to  a  motion  w'^fl 

he  had  formerly  supported  for  an  address  to  the  ^' 

against  concurring  in  any  peace  in  which  thiiolsia*^ofli 

not  be  recognised,  •  I  am  also  convinced  that  all  addretf* 
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om  this  bouse,  during  tbe  course  of  a  war,  for  prescribing 
rms  of  peace,  are  in  themselves  ridiculous ; . . . .  and  as  the 
own  has  the  sole  power  of  making  peace  or  war,  every  such 
Idress  must  certainly  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  king's 
rerogative,  which  has  always  hitherto  proved  to  be  un- 
icky.'  However  wise  this  language  may  have  been,  or 
>wever  sincere  and  honest,  there  is  no  bitterness  of  depre- 
ition  and  scorn  which  it  would  not  hare  drawn  down  mm 
in  upon  the  head  of  any  luckless  member  of  the  govern- 
ent  by  whom  it  might  have  been  uttered  but  a  very  few 
sars  before. 

The  discussions  upon  the  Regency  Bill,  which  in  this 
ssioQ  followed  tbe  death  of  the  I^tnce  of  Wales,  first 
-ought  out  that  opposition  between  Pitt  and  Henry  Fox 
afterwards  the  first  Lord  Holland),  which  not  only  made 
\em  rivals  during  their  lives,  but  gave  rise  to  a  competition 
»r  the  chief  power  in  the  state  in  which  their  two  cele- 
rated  sons  also  spent  their  days.  For  the  present  the  in- 
uence  of  the  Pdham  section  of  the  cabinet,  which  Pitt 
^presented,  prevailed  over  that  of  the  Bedford  section, 
hich  supported  Fox:  Fox  himself,  who  was  secretary  at 
ar,  kept  his  place,  as  well  as  Pitt ;  but  his  patron  the  duke 
f  Bedmrd  resigned,  along  with  one  or  two  friends  who  also 
^longed  to  the  cabinet,  and  whose  seats  were  immediately 
[led  by  connections  or  dependants  of  the  Pelhams.  The 
rangements  now  made  subsisted  till  the  sudden  death  of 
r.  Pelham,  in  March,  1754 ;  upon  which  the  duke  of  New- 
stle  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy  and  premier, 
few  weeks  after,  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  This  year 
itt  drew  closer  his  connection  with  the  Grenvilles  by  his 
arriage  with  Hester,  sister  of  the  right  honourable  George 
renville,  and  of  his  brother,  the  then  viscount  Cobham, 
terward^  earl  Temple. 

To  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  November,  1754, 
itt  was  returned  for  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  borough  of 
idborougb  in  Yorkshire.  Before  the  end  of  the  session 
iwever  a  complete  breach  had  taken  place  between  Pitt 
kd  his  grace ;  which  ended,  after  about  a  year,  in  a  recon- 
roction  of  the  government.  On  the  I5tb  of  November, 
135,  Fox  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and,  five  days 
ler,  Pitt  and  his  friend  Grenville  both  received  intimations 
tat  his  majesty  had  no  further  occasion  for  their  services, 
ut  after  about  another  year,  Newcastle,  already  deserted 
f  Fox,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  a  position  for  which 
le  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  had  pronounced 
b  unfit,  and  his  occupation  of  which  had  only  been  sis- 
dised  by  a  series  of  national  disasters  and  disgraces.  In 
is  crisis  of  affairs  the  king,  after  a  short  struggle,  found  it 
icessary  to  call  in  the  popular  favourite  of  the  hour ;  and 
bough  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  given  for 
i  present  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  ritt,  appointed 
notary  of  state,  became  the  actual  premier,  with  a  cabinet 
usisting  of  his  personal  friends  and  the  other  chief  mem- 
rs  of  his  party,  in  December,  1756.  He  was  now  returned 
th  for  the  town  of  Buckingham  and  for  Oakhampton, 
d  chose  to  sit  for  the  latter.  But  this  first  ministry  of 
tt's  lasted  only  for  a  few  months.  The  kin^*s  old  aver- 
«i  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
m  of  the  people  had  been  forced  upon  his  acceptance ; 
d  in  April  or  the  year  following  (1757),  his  majesty 
ruptly  sent  Lord  Temple  his  dismissal  from  the  post  he 
Id  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  an  act  which  was  imme- 
itcly  followed,  as  must  have  been  foreseen  and  designed, 
Mr.  Pitt's  resignation.  For  two  months  and  a  half  the 
untry  remaiuea  without  a  government,  during  which 
ne  tne  court  applied  in  succession  to  almost  every  section 
party-men  in  tne  country,  without  being  able  to  prevail 
on  any  individual  to  undertake  the  management  of 
airs.  At  last,  on  the  llth  of  June,  Lord  Mansfield  re- 
ived fall  powers  from  his  majesty  to  open  negociations 
lib  Mr. Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle;  the  result  of 
bieh  was  that  before  tbe  end  of  the  month  Pitt  was  again 
remier,  with  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state.  Newcastle 
'fts  re-appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Pitt's  friends, 
arl  Temple,  George  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Legge,  became 
npectively  lord  privy  seal,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  chan- 
Bllor  of  the  exchequer ;  Mr.  Fox  was  made  paymaster  of 
he  forces ;  and  even  Lord  Granville  obtained  a  seat  in  this 
otQprebensive  cabinet  as  president  of  the  councik  Upon 
^is  new  appointment  Mr.  Pitt  was  chosen  member  for 
^\  for  which  he  was  also  returned  to  the  next  parlia- 
i«Qt,  which  met  in  November,  1761|  9xA  which  was  the 
^^  place  he  represented. 


The  detail  of  tbe  brilliant  military  fluccesses  which  dis 
tinguished  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  belongs  to  the  general 
history  of  the  country ;  but  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
results  of  his  conduct  of  the  war  may  be  found  in  the  article 
on  Georox  II.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  161.  The  new  reign  however 
brought  along  with  it  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Bute  and  his  friends  [Bute,  Earl  of.  and  George  III.] ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  October,  1761,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  refusal  of  his  col- 
leagues to  acquiesce  in  his  proposition  of  declaring  war 
against  Spain,  resigned,  along  with  his  friend  Earl  Temple, 
the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  had  supported  his 
views.  On  his  retirement  however  a  pension  of  3000/.  a 
year  for  the  lives  of  himself,  his  wife,  ana  his  eldest  son,  was 
conferred  on  Pitt,  and  his  wife  was  made  a  peeress  with  the 
title  of  Baroness  Chatham.  These  honours  and  rewards  did 
not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  late  premier. 

In  his  new  position  nevertheless  Pitt  acted  a  sufficiently 
independent  part.  Without  engaging  in  any  factious  opposi- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary  giving  a  general  support  to  the 
government,  he  directed  his  eloquence  against  certain  of 
their  measures  with  all  his  old  energy  and  fervour.  In 
particular  he  denounced  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed 
m  November,  1 762 ;  resisted  as  far  as  he  could,  though  in- 
effectually, the  famous  bill  for  extending  the  excise  regula- 
tions to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cider,  brought  forward 
in  the  same  session ;  and  the  next  session  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  maintaining  against  ministers  the  illegality  of  gene- 
ral warrants  on  the  proceedings  that  arose  out  of  the  aflair 
of  Wilkes  and  his  '  North  Briton.'  Before  this  last  question 
arose,  the  premiership,  by  the  sudden  resignation  of  Lord 
Bute,  in  April,  1763,  had  fallen  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of 
George  Grenville,  who  had  continued  in  office  when  his 
brother  Lord  Temple  and  Pitt  had  retired  in  October, 
1761,  and  had  ever  since  remained  separated  from  his  old 
friends.  In  September,  1 763,  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  bring  Pitt  again  into  the  cabinet ;  but  he  declined  the 
overtures  made  to  him  when  he  found  he  was  not  to  have 
the  first  place;  and  when  parliament  met  in  November 
the  head  of  the  ministry  was  considered  to  be  the  Puke 
of  Bedford,  who,  on  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  with 
Pitt,  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
council 

Another  attempt  which  the  king  made,  in  May,  1765,  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  forming  a  new  cabinet, 
proved  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  last,  and  so  did  a 
renewal  of  it  in  June  following.  It  was  while  these  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  that  Burke,  not  yet  himself  intro- 
duced to  public  life,  but  a  keen  observer  of  the  scene  in 
which  he  was  soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures, 
wrote  to  Flood : '  Nothing  but  an  intractable  temper  in  your 
friend  Pitt  can  prevent  a  most  admirable  and  lasting  system 
from  being  put  together,  but  this  crisis  will  show  whether 
pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant  in  his  character ;  for 
you  may  be  assured  he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  come  into 
the  service  of  his  country,  upon  any  plan  of  politics  he  may 
choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  him- 
self and  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such  a 
strength  of  power  as  will  be  eaual  to  anything  but  absolute 
despotism  over  king  and  kingaom.  A  few  days  will  show 
whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  continue  on  his  back  at 
Hayes  talking  fustian.* 

The  result  was  the  accession  of  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration, in  which  Pitt  had  no  place,  but  whose  measures 
generally  had  his  support,  although  in  the  debate  on  the 
address  in  January,  1766,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  give 
them  his  confidence,  adding,  while  he  bowed  to  the  treasury 
bench, '  Pardon  me.  gentlemen,  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 

frowth  in  an  aged  bosom ;  youth  is  the  season  of  credulity.' 
t  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  announced  his  peculiar 
view  of  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  dispute 
already  begun  with  America:  '  It  is  my  opinion,'  he  said, 
'  that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
colonies.  At  the  same  time  I  assert  the  authority  of  this 
kingdom  over  the  colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in 
every  circumstance  of  government  and  legislation  whatso- 
ever. Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative 
power.  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  tne  Com- 
mons alone.  In  legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
are  alike  concerned ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and 
the  crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to  close  with  the  form 
of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone. 
,  To  this  singular  and  not  very  intelligible  theory  Pitt  clu' 
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to  tbe  end  of  his  days,  dying,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid,  m  the 
utterance  and  vindication  of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  the  difficulties  to  which  this  ministry  also 
soon  found  itself  reduced,  another  application  was  made  to 
Pitt,  so  early  as  the  end  of  February,  1766.  At  that  time  it 
came  to  nothing,  but  the  attempt  was  renewed  after  a  few 
months;  and  in  the  end  Pitt  received  a  carte  blanche  to 
frame  a  new  cabinet,  which  was  completed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  And  a  very  extraonlinary  piece  of  handy- 
work  A  turned  out.  '  He  made  an  administration,*  as  Burke 
has  said  in  a  famous  passage, '  so  chequered  and  speckled ; 
he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  caoinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such 
a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic;  such  a  tessellated  pavement 
without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit 
of  white;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king*s  friends  and  republi- 
cans, whigs  and  lories,  treacherous  friends  and  open  ene- 
mies, that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  un- 
safe to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.'  What  most  astonished 
the  public  in  the  whole  arrangement  was  the  manner  in 
which  Pitt  disposed  of  himself:  he  appreciated  the  almost 
sinecure  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  and,  leaving  the  old  scene 
of  his  glory,  went  to  the  Upper  House  as  Viscount  Pitt  and 
Earl  of  Chatham.  '  The  joke  here  is,'  wrote*Lord  Chester- 
field to  a  friend  on  the  occasion, '  that  he  has  had  a/all  up- 
stairs, and  has  done  himself  so  much  hurt  that  he  will  never 
be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again.  Everybody  is  puzzled 
how  to  account  for  this  step ;  though  it  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  great  abilities  have  been  duped  by  low  cun- 
ning. But,  be  it  what  it  will,  he  is  now  certainly  only  earl 
of  Chatham,  and  no  longer  Mr.  Pitt  iu  any  respect  what- 
ever.' 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  history  of  the  rickety  adminis- 
tration thus  attempted  to  be  set  up.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  ana  embarrassment  all  the 
time  it  subsisted,  and  that  Lord  Chatham,  its  nominal  head, 
was  soon  withdrawn  from  all  share  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
by  a  serious  illness,  which,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by 
his  lately  published  correspondence,  clearly  appears  to  have 
been  chietiy  mental,  and  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  deep 
hypochondria,  making  him  shrink  with  horror  from  busi- 
ness and  from  intercourse  with  any  person  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  own  family.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1768, 
he  sent  his  friend  Lord  Camden^ to  the  king  with  a  resigna- 
tion of  his  office. 

This  decision,  and  the  relief  flrom  responsibility  which  it 
brought  with  it,  probably  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  his 
health.  In  the  session  of  parliament  which  began  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1770,  he  again  appeared  in  his  place,  and 
took  as  prominent  and  active  a  part  in  debate  as  he  had  ever 
done  in  nis  best  days.  One  of  the  chief  questions  on  which 
he  exerted  himself  in  this  and  the  next  session  was  that  of 
the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  affair  of 
Wilkes*8  election  for  Middlesex,  which  he  condemned  vehe- 
mently and  without  reserve,  and  contended  to  be  a  flagrant 
outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution.  He  also 
appeared  occasionally  in  the  session  which  began  2 1st 
Januar}',  1772;  in  one  speech  in  particular,  which  he  de- 
livered iu  Ma/ that  year,  in  support  of  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  he  showed,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  debate,  *  as  much  oratory  and  fire  as  perhaps  he 
ever  did  in  his  life.'  But  his  name  does  not  appear  again 
in  the  debates  till  towards  the  end  of  the  session  of  1 774, 
on  the  27th  of  May  in  which  year,  though  still  labouring 
under  a  state  of  ill-health,  which  had  long  kept  him  absent 
from  the  House,  he  spoke  warmly  and  impressively  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  Lord  North's  bills  for  subduing  the  resist- 
ance in  America.  He  spoke  also  several  times  on  the  same 
now  all-engrossing  subject  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  November  of 
this  year ;  bnt  then  a  return  of  ill-health  sent  him  back  for 
nearly  two  years  into  retii'craent.  When  he  again  made  his 
appearance  in  the  House,  in  the  end  of  May,  1777,  it  was  to 
reiterate  with  increased  earnestness  his  views  and  warnings 
on  American  affairs ;  and  he  continued  to  come  down  for 
the  same  purpose  during  the  next  session  as  often  as  the 
little  strength  remaining  in  his  racked  and  shattered  frame 
would  permit  At  last,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778,  after  he 
had  spoken  once  on  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  he  attempted  to  rise  again  to  notice 
something  that  had  been  said  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  in 
reply,  when  he  dropped  senseless  into  the  arms  of  those 
beside  him.    He  was  carried  home  to  his  houso  at  Haje8» 


in  Kent,  but  never  again  rose  from  his  bed,  and  diedoo 
Monday,  the  1 1th  of  May,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  i»t 

All  the  enthusia&m  which  had  been  stirred  by  bii  name 
in  former  days  was  revived  for  the  moment  by  the  deaii 
in  circumstances  so  affecting,  of  the  orator  and  statesoiar. 
who  for  more  than  forty  years  Lad  filled  so  large  a  ipace 
in  the  public  eye,  and  whose  memory  was  associated  viil 
so  much  of  popular  principle  and  national  glory  ^  aad 
to  a  funeral  and  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  t: 
the  public  expense,  were  added  the  more  substantukl  it- 
wards  of  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  piy 
ment  of  his  debts,  and  a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year  to  )L 
descendants. 

As  to  Lord  Cliatliam's  real  claims,  either  as  an  ontor.i 
minister,  or  a  patriot,  we  may  observe  in  genera)  thiir 
each  of  these  capacities  he  appears  to  have  been  at  best  tix 
man  merely  of  his  own  time.  His  eloquence,  of  the  ioioe 
diate  effects  of  which  there  can  be  no  question,  must  bu 
partaken  very  much  of  the  only  half- intellectual  an  i! 
acting,  and  been  indebted  for  its  power  to  bis  voice,  hb 
eye,  and  other  mere  external  advantages,  as  much  as  to  m 
higher  qualities.  At  least  no  report  that  has  come  doir. 
to  us  of  any  of  his  speeches  conveys  an  impression  at  i. 
answering  to  their  traditionary  fame.  Earnestness  and  fla- 
vour there  is,  as  well  as  clearness  and  distinctness,  vi:): 
occasional  point  or  happy  aptness  of  expression;  there  m 
generally  forcible  reasoning,  and  a  luminous  disposition  J 
the  subject ;  but  that  is  nearly  alL  Lord  Cbatbam'ii  A- 
queuce  is  rarely  irradiated  by  any  imaginative  coloUTing. 
and  is  without  any  remarkable  depth  or  novelty  of  thoos^t; 
its  ordinary  rhetorical  characteristic  is  fawdriness,80iii?i 
vein  of  reflection  common-place.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
to  this  last- mentioned  quality  that  it  was  in  great  ptn 
indebted  for  its  immediate  success;  it  hit  the  populirbc 
general  understanding,  as  it  were,  between  wind  «*- 
water.  And  to  this  effect  also  contributed  the  thorou?iu\ 
English  character  of  I^ord  Chatham's  mind;  a  proud  Uf 
of  his  country  was  his  master^passion,  and  her  greatcffi 
and  glory  ever  the  object  on  which  he  kept  bis  eK. 
He  was  also  altogether  a  public  man — amiable  and  belovfa 
indeed,  in  his  domestic  circle,  and  both  enjoying  u( 
returning  very  cordially  the  affection  of  his  familyi  bat.u 
his  enemies  admitted,  free  from  dissipation  of  every  kmi 
and  having  as  little  of  vice  or  indolence  or  any  other  kiu 
of  sensuality  in  his  composition  or  habits  as  any  man  oi  lii> 
time.  On  the  subject  of  his  ambition  indeed  it  vould  ^ 
easy  to  say  much,  as  much  has  been  said ;  and  some  of  b 
letters  lately  published  go  to  show  that  his  love  of  po«^' 
was  combined  not  only  with  great  haughtiness  of  bcar;r^ 
towards  his  inferiors,  but  also  with  no  small  degree  of  |ii^^ 
would  now  at  least  be  called  subserviency  to  those aiovf 
him.  But  even  in  regard  to  this  last  most  unfavouiabv 
exhibition  which  he  makes  of  himself,  something  is  tc';'^ 
allowed  for  the  manners  and  indeed  established  etiquf' « 
of  the  age,  which  in  all  departraenU  of  social  intciwuN 
exacted  a  degree  of  formality  and  ceremonious  obscntiv; 
which  now  seems  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  and  if  prariij*^ 
in  the  present  day  would  really  indicate  a  much  greajcr  /" 
gree  of  servility  than  it  then  implied.  It  can  hardly  be^i- 
puted  that  Chatham,  whatever  faulte  he  may  have  lau 
was  essentially  a  high-minded  man,  and  it  is  mosireasonai'M 
when  we  find  him  appearing  otherwise  in  *"y  PJ'^'^jL, 
case,  to  set  down  the  defect  as  one  of  manner  rather 
of  character 

The  Life  ot  Lord  Giatham  has  been  written  bv  Alnio"- 
the  bookseller,  in  3  vols.  Svo.,  under  the  title  of '  Anc(^o^ 
of  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ;*  and  much  more  a(r 
rately,  as  well  as  fully,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tbackray,  m  J 
•  History  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,'  2  vols.  4to.    Of  h)i  »«• 
writings  nothing  has  been  given  to  the  world  c'^^P'.'^^i.r 
volume  of  letters  addressed  to  the  son  of  his  c'j^f  7°  / .,' 
afterwards  Lord  Camelford,  which  were  P"*'''**!^^^non- 
years  ago  by  the  late  Lord  Grenville.  and  his  'C^^^^jJ^i^ 
dence,*  in  4  vols'.  8vo„  which  has  only  very  recently  npFj^ 
The  latter  publication  abounds  in  matter  ilhistrsH^c 
of  the  life  of  Chatham  and  of  the  jiditical  Ij^sto?^' 
time.    By  his  wife,  who  survived  idl  1803.  »>^7V„c- 
daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  the  political  ^^^^^'"^^^fj-cift 
quii-ed  by  one  of  whom,  the  subject  of  the  next 
rivalled  that  of  his  illustrious  father.  „..*  t  r  uf 

PITT,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  Wllj^|^;, 
second  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  «'0«  ^  ^y. 
Hayes,  ia  KQOt^  S9th  May»  1759,     m  fH^^^^^ 
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^tion  vas  conducted    at   home,  under    the   immediate 
care  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Wilson,  afterwards  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  anxiously  superintended  by  his  father,  whose 
Tavourite  be  was,  and  who  early  formed  high  anticipations 
>f  the  figure  he  would  make  in  life.     He  was  sent  m  1773 
o  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  his  studies  were  prin- 
cipally under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pretyman  (who  afterwards 
ook  the  name  of  Tomline,  and  became  bishop  of  Winches- 
cr,  and  the  biographer  of  his  distinguished  pupil).    *  Al- 
hough  he  was  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
le  went  to  reside  at  the  university,'  says  Bishop  Tomline, 
and  had  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  ill 
lealth,  the  knowledge  which  he  then  possessed  was  very 
considerable;   and,  in  particular,  his  proficiency  in  the 
earned  languages  was  probably  greater  than  ever  was 
icf|uired  by  any  other  person  in  such  early  youth.  In  Latin 
luthors  he  seldom  met  with  difficulty;   and  it  was  no  un- 
»mxiion  thing  for  him  to  read  into  English  six  or  seven 
jages  of  Thucydtdes,  which  he  had  not  previously  seen, 
rithout  more  than  two  or  three  mistakes,  and  sometimes 
without  even  one.'    Mr.  Pitt  was  probably  very  well  taught 
rben  he  came  up  to  the  university ;  but  this  way  of  stating 
he  matter  only  shows  that  the  bishop's  own  scholarship  was 
tmall. 

After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pitt  visited  France,  and 
tudied  for  a  short  time  at  Rheims.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
and,  being  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  enter^ 
limself  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
780.  But  after  having  gone  the  western  circuit  only  once 
rr  twice,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  fo.r  the  borough  of 
Ippleby,  the  patron  of  which  was  then  Sir  James  Lowther 
afterwards  earl  of  Lonsdale) ;  and  from  this  date  his  original 
profession  was  given  up  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  a 
Political  career. 

He  took  his  seat  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1781,  and  his 
irst  appearance  in  debate  was  on  the  26th  of  February  fol- 
owing,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Burke*s 
.'amous  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  list  establishments. 
He  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  measure, '  and,'  says  the 
report,  '  in  a  speech  directly  in  answer  to  matter  that  had 
fallen  out  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  displayed  great  and 
asfoflishing  powers  of  eloquence.  His  voice  is  rich  and 
striking,  ftill  of  melody  and  force ;  his  manner  easy  and 
elegant ;  his  language  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  He  gave  in 
this  first  essay  a  specimen  of  eloquence  not  unworthy  the 
ion  of  his  immortal  parent.*  He  afterwards  spoke  repeatedly 
30  the  side  of  the  opposition  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
following  session,  before  the  termination  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  he  had  taken  his  place  with  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan  (the  last  also  a  member  of  only  the  same  stand- 
ng  with  himself),  in  the  front  rank  of  the  debaters  of  the 
lay. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  May,  1 782,  a  few  weeks  after  the  fall 
)f  the  North  and  the  appointment  of  the  second  Rocking- 
tiam  administration,  that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  motion  for 
the  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people.  The  motion 
^as  defeated  by  an  inconsiderable  majority ;  but  the  mover 
rgntinued  for  some  years  after  this  to  advocate,  if  not  to  hold, 
the  principles  or  opinions  which  he  announced  on  this  occa- 
sion. At  this  date  indeed  he  was  so  zealous  a  friend  of 
reform  as  to  take  a  leading  part  in  some  proceedings  out  of 
doors  for  the  promotion  of  that  object 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  having  dissolved  the  administration  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  and  that  of  Lord  Shelbume  having  suc- 
ceeded, Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  to  ofllce  and  to  a  seat  in  the 
^binet,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  having  just  entered 
b  is  twenty-fourth  year.     This  was  the  administration  to 
•^^hich  it  was  left  to  finish  the  contest  that  had  arisen  out  of 
t  le  attempt  to  tax  the  Americans,  by  acknowledging  the 
^dependence  of  the  United  States,  and  concluding  peace 
^ith  France  and  Spain.    It  was  assailed  upon  these  and 
ATiovs  other  grounds  bv  the  famous  coalition  formed  be- 
'^'^^cen  the  adherents  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  mi- 
^  voters,  as  respectively  represented  by  Lord  Norlh  and  Mr. 
^ox;  and  the  issue  was,  that  in  March,  1773,  Lord  Shel- 
t>ttnie  and  his  colleagues  were  driven  from  office  by  the 
united  force  of  this  new  opposition,  and  a  cabinet  was 
'^nncd,  nominally  under  the  premiership  of  the  Duke  of 
^oniand,  but  in  which  the  chief  power  was  actually  lodged  in 
*^  hands  of  North  and  Fox,  who  were  appointed  secretaries 
?j  nate.    The  alliance  of  whigs  and  tories  however,  which 
"^  carried  this  victory,  was  now  opposed  by  another  body  of 
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similar  composition,  formed  by  the  Shelbume  whigs  and  the 
tories  who,  seceding  from  North,  professed  themselves  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  court,  which  was  well  under- 
stood to  bear  with  impatience  the  yoke  of  the  new  minis- 
try. Of  this  opposition  Pitt  was  the  recognised  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Among  other  manoBuvres  to  which 
he  had  recourse  with  the  view  of  annoying  and  damaging 
the  government,  was  the  renewal  of  his  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  The  effect,  as  had  been  anticipated,  was 
to  array  Fox  and  North  against  each  other  in  the  debate 
and  the  division ;  but  the  motion  nevertheless  was  negatived 
in  rather  a  full  house  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
The  serious  opposition  to  the  government  did  not  begin  till 
the  next  session,  when  Fox  brought  forward  his  India  bill ; 
but  even  that  measure  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  great  majorities,  and  only  en- 
countered a  formidable  resistance  when  it  reached  the  Lords, 
where  all  the  personal  influence  of  the  king  was  exerted  to 
procure  its  defeat  This  object  being  attained,  his  majesty, 
with  his  characteristic  decision,  followed  up  bis  advantage 
by  dismissing  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  when  they  would 
not  resign,  and  by  appointing  Mr.  Pitt  prime  minister,  with 
the  oflSces  of  first  lora  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.    This  was  in  the  middle  of  December,  1783. 

The  state  of  parties  was  now  very  extraordinary,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  most  remarkable  contest  in  the  history  of  parlia- 
ment. In  the  House  of  Commons  the  force  of  the  opposition 
very  considerably  outnumbered  that  of  the  government,  even 
after  all  the^impression  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
been  able  to  make  upon  the  ranks  of  the  former ;  so  that  if 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  had  depended  solely  upon  that 
asseinbly,  it  could  not  have  been  doubtful  or  long  aeferred. 
But,  if  Mr.  Pitt  bad  the  representatives  of  the  nation  against 
him,  he  had  decidedly  the  nation  itself  on  his  side,  and  with 
this,  backed  by  the  support  of  the  crown,  his  position  was 
impregnable,  for,  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  a  dissolution  could 
in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  and  secure  another  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  popular  feeling.  Such  an  appeal  to  the 
people  however  was  for  obvious  reasons  far  from  palatable 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  be  resorted  to  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
although  in  this  case  the  circumstances  were  as  favourable 
for  such  an  experiment  as  they  could  ever  be  expected  to 
be,  the  permanent  body  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  union 
with  the  Commons  might  have  considerably  strengthened 
the  latter,  being  already  ministerial  by  a  steady  though  not 
a  very  large  majority.  Theoretically,  indeed,  the  crown 
might  have  made  a  majority  for  itself  in  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  more  directly  than  in  the  other  house ;  but  prac- 
tically, a  creation  of  peers  for  such  a  purpose  would  have 
been  a  more  violent  and  unconstitutional  measure  than  a 
dissolution  in  any  circumstances,  and,  ventured  upon  con- 
temporaneously with  a  dissolution,  would  have  been  a  wholly 
unexampled  strefbb  of  the  prerogative,  the  effect  of  which 
upon  the  public  mind  probably  would  have  been  to  coun- 
teract all  the  good  effects  that  were  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
other  expedient  The  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  was  very 
masterly,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  steadiness  and  cour- 
age which  would  have  been  wonderful  in  the  most  veteran 
statesman.  He  did  not  dissolve  the  parliament  immediately, 
but  first  suffered  the  opposition  to  waste  their  strength  and 
damage  themselves  in  the  public  opinion  to  an  infinitely 
greater  extent  than  ever  by  a  long  succession  of  infuriated 
and  unavailing  attempts  to  drive  him  from  office;  and  then, 
when,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  for  three  months,  he  had 
reduced  their  majority  from  between  fifty  and  sixty  to  one, 
he  sent  them  back  to  their  several  constituencies,  to  be  one- 
half  of  them  rejected  at  a  new  general  election.  About  160 
of  them  in  fact  lost  their  seats,  and  were  dismissed  to  pri- 
vate life,  with  little  to  console  them  in  their  retirement 
except  the  name  thev  received  of '  Fox's  Martyrs.' 

Mr.  Pitt's  biography  from  this  date  is  little  else  than  the 
history  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  so  long  as  he 
lived.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  which  this 
great  victory  had  established  in  power,  for  about  seventeen 
years — ^a  most  eventful  and  important  period,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  relations  of  parties  were  altogether  changed, 
and  this  country  and  Europe  were  suddenly  and  viDlently 
translated  from  a  state  of  profound  peace  into  the  most  ge- 
neral and  most  convulsive  war  that  had  been  known  in 
modern  times.  [Bonaparte;  Bubke;  George  II L]  The 
elder  Pitt,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  article,  owes  bis  chief 
fame  as  a  minister  to  his  conduct  of  the  war  in  which  **'^ 
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found  the  country  involved  on  his  first  accession  to  power ; 
but  it  has  been  generally  thought  unfortunate  for  his  son's 
political  reputation  that  he  should  have  been  transformed 
from  a  peace  into  a  war  minister.  In  point  of  fact,  the  na- 
tion certainly  continued  to  make  a  very  steady  economic 
progress  during  the  first  nine  peaceful  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  the  military  results  of  the  last  eight  were  on 
the  whole  decidedly  disastrous.  During  the  former  period 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  to  have  increased  by 
very  nearly  a  third;  and  in  the  five  years  from  1783  to 
1788,  the  revenue  had  received  an  augmentation  of 
5,000,000/.,  of  which  not  more  than  1,500,000/.  was  calcu- 
lated to  have  arisen  from  new  taxes.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenditure  was  not  greater  in  1 790  than  it  had  been  in 
1784,  being  in  both  years  under  12,000,000/.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  constitution  for  the  East  India  Company 
(1784),  the  establishment  of  a  new  sinking  fund  (1786) 
[National  Debt,  xvi.,  p.  100],  the  arrangement  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  on  very  liberal  principles  (1 786), 
the  consolidation  of  the  customs  (1786),  acts  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (1791,  1792),  besides  various  minor  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  smuggling,  were  the  administrative  in- 
novations that  chiefly  distinguished  this  period,  and  that 
were  understood  to  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  the  pre- 
mier. In  1785  Mr.  Pitt  also  once  more  brought  forward 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament ;  but  he  did  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  his  authority  as  minister  to  ensure  the  success  of  his 
motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  migority, 
and  which  he  never  renewed.  Afterwards,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  was  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  and  brought  forward  at  their  instance  by  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Grey,  the  proposal  found  in  Mr.  Pitt  one  of  its 
most  determined  opponents.  To  the  exertions  that  were 
now  begun  to  be  msule  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
he  lent  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  and  of  his  own  vote;  but 
upon  this  question  also  he  declined  to  use  his  power  or  in- 
fluence as  the  head  of  the  government.  He  took  much  the 
same  course  in  regard  to  tne  prosecution  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. All  the  measures,  it  may  be  observed,  to  which 
Pitt  gave  only  this  kind  of  support,  failed  of  success  dur- 
ing his  administration. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  contests  and  victories 
that  illustrate  this  first  period  of  his  government,  occurred 
in  the  session  of  1788-9,  when  he  successfully  maintained 
against  Mr.  Fox  the  right  of  parliament  to  supply  the  tem- 
porary defect  of  the  royal  autnoritv  occasioned  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  reigning  king — a  right  which  seems  to  be  now 
received  as  an  established  doctrine  of  the  constitution. 

Almost  the  only  memorable  legislative  measure  of  the 
latter  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  ministry  was  the  union  with 
Ireland,  which  was  effected  in  1799.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  disappointment  of  the  expectations  which  be  considered 
himself  entitled  to  entertain  of  the  abolition,  or  at  least  very 
^reat  mitigation,  of  the  penal  aud  disabling  laws  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the  reason  which  he  assigned  to 
the  king  for  retiring  from  office  soon  after  the  passing  of 
this  measure.    He  and  his  friends  resigned  in  March,  1801. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Pitt  gave  bis  support  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  successor  Mr.  Addington ;  but  when  the  ra- 
pidly growing  conviction  of  the  incompetency  of  the  new 
cabinet  began  to  foretel  its  speedy  downfall,  he  joined  in 
the  general  cry  against  it,  and  the  result  was  that  in  May, 
1 804,  he  became  again  prime  minister.  He  remained  at 
the  head  of  affairs  till  his  death,  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1806,  the  consequence  partly  of  a  wasted  constitution, 
parti V,  it  is  generally  believed,  of  a  broken  heart.  The 
overthrow  of  the  new  coalition  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming  against  France  by  the  series  of  successes  achieved 
by  that  power  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  combined  with  the  vexation  arising  from  the 
impeachment  of  his  friend  Lord  Melville  to  destroy  him. 
He  had  for  some  years  been  accustomed  to  stimulate  his 
overtaxed  powers  of  body  and  mind  by  a  lavish  indulgence 
in  wine ;  and  this  habit  also  no  doubt  bad  its  share  in  short- 
ening his  days. 

The  public  bearing  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  cold  and  lofty ;  but 
he  is  said  to  have  unbent  himself  very  gracefully  among  his 
intimate  friends,  and  the  few  who  really  knew  him  well 
seem  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to  him.  Whatever 
were  his  faults,  there  was  no  meanness  in  bis  charaoter. 


As  to  the  merits  of  his  general  system  of  administrttioD, 
opinion  is  still  nearly  as  much  divided  as  ever.  ¥(^iih  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  his  orator]^  (here  is  perhaps  begio' 
ning  to  be  a  more  general  agreement ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  say,  without  incurrmg  the  chance  of  any  very  loud  or  ex- 
tended dissent,  that,  imposing  and  effiective  as  it  was  it  the 
moment  of  delivery,  it  owed  its  success  as  much  to  theia- 
pressinn  which  it  made  upon  the  ear,  and  to  what  ve  m) 
call  its  mere  mechanical  qualities,  as  to  any  diviner  inspin- 
tion.  It  wanted  even  the  earnestness  and  occasional  trtii 
his  father's  eloquence ;  and  of  either  splendour  of  imigiu- 
tion  or  any  remarkable  depth  or  force  of  thought,  it  mw 
be  admitted  to  have  been  nearly  destitute,  lu  highest 
nuality  appears  to  have  been  a  power  of  sareaim,  whidirj 
tne  proper  expression  of  a  nature  like  that  of  Pitt,  coli, 
proud,  and  contemptuous,  and  having  little  sympathy  either 
with  the  ordinary  vices  and  weaknesses,  or  with  the  better 
feelings  and  enjoyments,  of  his  fellow-men. 

PITTA,  M.  y ieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of  remarkslile 
birds,  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  among  the  Mt/ioiheriMA 
Ant-Tnrushes.  [MsRULiDifc,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122,  vbere  tb 
generic  character  of  the  genus  and  that  of  the  subgenei 
Chlorisoma  and  Grallaria  are  given.] 

Pitta.    (Vieill.,  Temm.) 

M.  Lesson  remarks  that,  under  the  name  of  Myiotkn, 
Illiger  and  Cuvier  united  the  Breves  of  Buffbn  and  the  Ji/- 
Thrushes  properly  so  called.  These  Breves  are  remarkiUe, 
he  observes,  for  the  vivid  colours  of  their  plumage,  theii 
long  legs,  and  their  very  short  tail.  They  are  only  foun^ 
he  adds,  in  the  Malaisian  Islands,  whilst  the  Ant-Tkr\ukj 
belong  to  the  New  Continent  as  well  as  to  the  Old  Worli 

Mr.  Swainson  notices  the  genus  Pitta  as  one  of  reiaaii^ 
able  beauty,  and  observes  that  they  have  the  graduil]- 
curved  bill  of  the  true  thrushes,  but  much  stronger.  'Ttn 
predominant  colour  of  their  plumage,*  continues  Mr.Snio- 
son, '  is  green,  the  sides  of  the  head  and  wings  heing  gei^ 
rally  variegated  with  vivid  blue ;  some  species  have  abi^ 
of  black,  and  all  are  confined  to  New  Holland  and  ti^ 
neighbouring  isles  of  the  Indian  Seas.  America  inde^ 
presents  us  with  a  representation  of  these  genera,  in  tbt 
subgenera  Grallaria,  Vieill.,  and  Chamceza^  Viz.;  hut  il* 
species  are  very  few,  and  they  are  coloured  in  the  borne.} 
hues  of  ordinary  thrushes.  To  this  group,  ss  a  subgeiiii!. 
we  refer  Ch/orisoma,  called  by  some  writers  by  the  barUrou 
and  unmeaning  name  of  Kittci,  The  bill  is  clearly  thatef 
a  thrush,  while  the  legs  place  it  among  the  Myothmm 
{Myiotherince),  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  rasorial  (uh- 
genus,  both  on  account  of  its  size,  its  crest,  and  its  affim!} 
to  Myophonus,  There  are  two  or  three  species,  all  Dsliv* 
of  India.' 

*  The  genus  Myothera,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  tropical  America,  and  comprises  numeroat 
species  of  a  smaller  size,  clothed  in  darl^  colours,  hut  prettiif 
variegated  with  white.  Although  distinctly  separated  iroo 
the  Oriental  group  by  their  abruptly-hooked  and  slronglr 
toothed  bill,  they  are  yet  so  intimately  allied  to  the  smu 
bush-shrikes  (ThamnopMlinte)  that  it  is  almost  impos^^^'^ 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  them.' 

'  Of  all  the  tribes  of  insects  which  swarm  in  the  tropics  ue 
ants  are  the  most  numerous;  they  are  the  universal  de- 
vastators, and  in  the  dry  and  overgrown  forests  of  the  in- 
terior the  traveller  can  scarcely  proceed  five  paces  viihoot 
treading  upon  their  nests.  To  keep  these  ro)Tiads  withio 
due  limits,  a  wise  Providence  has  called  into  existence  tbe 
ant-thrushes,  and  has  given  to  them  Uiis  parlicnlar  (ooi 
Both  are  proportionate  in  their  geographi'c  range,  for.  be- 
yond the  tropical  latitudes  the  ants  sudaenly  decrease,  m 
their  enemies,  the  Myotherts,  totally  disappear.    As  a  g^ 

?^eral  distinction  by  which  this  family  may  be  knovo 
rom  the  busb-shrikes,  we  may  mention  the  difference  m 
the  feet,— the  structure  of  one  being  adapted  for  vaUi^ 
while  that  of  the  other  is  more  suited  for  perching.  Tb^ 
ant-thrushes  are  very  locally  distributed ;  for,  althoogh  tbs 
group  is  tropical,  we  frequently  found  that  a  particular 
species,  very  common  in  one  forest,  was  replaced  in  aooin«r 
by  a  second ;  while  a  third  locality  in  the  ssroe  distf" 
would  present  us  with  still  another  kind,  different  froo 
those  we  had  previously  found.  Cayenne  and  Sunnam. «» 
like  manner,  furnish  us  with  many  species  totally  unknu'" 
in  the  forests  of  Brazil.' 

To  return  to  Pitta,  We  select,  as  an  example*  r^m 
Gigast  Drive  Geant,  or  Giant  Pitta. 


PIT  1 

Dr-wrtph'on.— Size  equal  to  that  of  a  magpie,  but  the  tail 
i»  aliorl  and  squared,  and  the  wiugi  cover  it  entire!;.    A 

rery  brilliant  azure  blue  covers  the  back,  the  tcapukra.  the 
-uinp.  and  tall ;  a  leu  vivid  tint  it  spread  aver  the  vinga, 
'he  nuilla  of  which  are  black,  coloured  wilh  ature  towards 
:he  lips ;  »umin[t  of  the  head,  nape  and  demi-collar  of  the 
ower  part  of  the  neck  black  ;  feathers  of  the  front  and  eye- 
iTowt  ashf-hrowD ;  throat  whitish ;  on  ashji-brown  tint  is 
spread  over  all  the  lower  parts ;  the  feet  are  very  long  and 
}f  a  homf  ash-colour.  Total  length  nine  inches. 
Z^ra/i^.— Sumatra.    tTemm.) 


OmeHpHon. — Gtnter  part  oT  the  plumage  very  brilliant 
"  '  a;  «  velvety  UaA  band  tpringa  M  the  angl* 


P  I  T 

tnrrounds  lue  occiput;  tail  deep  tarnished  ETeen,  winn 
reddish,  but  tbe  three  or  four  lecondar]'  feathers  nearest  the 
body  are  opaline  bluish  ash  ;  iris,  bill,  and  feet  very  bright 
Vermillion  red.     Total  length  eleven  inches  two  or  three 

The  malt  aTiAfimale  have  nearly  the  same  livery. 

Th«  young  (jfthe  year  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  bill  . 
and  feet,  which  are  black;  in  that  of  the  wings,  which  is  a 
tarnished  rusty  red,  and  in  the  very  clear  blue,  which  is 
nearly  whitish,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  This  blue 
tint  is  more  vivid  in  middle  age,  andpassesby  degrees  fVom 
bright  aiura  blue  to  celadon -green.  Individuals  during 
moult  have  the  plumage  varied  with  these  two  tints  very 
vivid  and  pure. 

Loealitin. — Java  and  Sumatra.    (Temra.) 
Giallaria.     (Vieill.) 

Bumiila,  Grallaria  Rex  {Rot  det /ourmiilitrt.  Buff.; 
King  Tmuk,  Lath. ;  Turdut  Bex,  Gmel.). 

Dtieription. — Bmwn,  inclining  to  red,  )iKhl«r  beneath; 
occiput  plumbeous;  forehead  varied  with  black  and  white. 

Loealitjf. — South   America,  Guiana,  and    Brazil  espa- 


PITTACAL,  one  of  the  ingr«dients  of  wood-tar,  and  so 
named  hv  Reichenbach,  who  discovered  it,  from  irirra, 
pttrh,  ana  tiXXet,  ornament,  on  account  of  its  fine  colour. 
When  a  little  barytes-waler  is  added  to  impure  picamar,  or 
to  oil  of  tar  deprived  of  its  acid,  the  liquor  directly  becomes 
of  a  fine  blue  tint,  which  very  soon  passes  into  the  colour 
of  indipi:  like  this  pigment,  it  aiaumes  a  copper  colour 
when  rubbed,  and  according  to  its  purity  becomes  'after- 
wards golden  or  brass  yellow. 

Pittaral  is  inodixous,  tasteleas,  and  not  volatile ;  at  a  high 
temperature  it  is  deoomposed  and  charred,  but  does  not 
give  nut  ammonia.  It  is  suspended  in  water  in  so  flnaa  state 
of  division,  that  it  passes  through  filters  end  gives  a  blue 
colour  to  the  water,  but  it  does  not  dissoh'e  in  it;  light  and 
air  do  not  aot  upon  it;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ntber; 
it  dissolves  in  cold  diluted  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid ; 
acetic  acid  also  dissolves  it  readily,  and  tbe  solution  is  of 
a  fine  red  colour;  alkalis  restore  the  blue  colour;  nitria 
acid  decomposes  iL  Reichenbach  states  that  it  is  b  more 
dclicalc  test  of  acids  and  alkalis  than  litmus. 

PITTACUS,  one  of  the  so-called  seven  niso  men  of 
Greece,  was  the  ton  of  Hyrradius.  and  bom  at  Mitylenc 


the  first  fbcta  which  his  biogwphet,  Dic^ene*  l«ertius, 
mentions  are,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brothers  of 
Alcvni,  he  delivered  his  native  island  from  the  tyranny 
of  Melanchrus  (b.c.  612),  and  that  when  the  MItyle means 
werr  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Athenians  about  the  po«- 
3CS 
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•ewion  of  the  town  of  Sigeum  on  tba  Hellesponl,  Pitlacui 
gained  the  victor;  over  tlie  Athenian  general  Phrynon  bjr  a 
singular  atraUgem.  Ha  came  inio  the  field  armud  with  a 
casting-net,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger,  and  first  entangled  and 
then  &spatched  his  adversary  (b.c.  606).  In  tliis  war  Al- 
cceiu  loft  hii  shield  a  trophy  to  the  enemy.  It  must  have 
been  toon  after  this  war  that  Mityleite  was  distracted  by 
the  two  political  parties  which  about  this  time  began  to 
appear  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  The  aristocratic  parly, 
lo  which  AlcEBui  and  his  brother  Antimonidas  belonged, 
was  driven  from  the  town,  and  the  popular  party  iinani- 
nously  elected  Pittacus  to  the  office  of  saymnelcs  to  defend 
the  constitution.  During  his  administration,  which  lasted 
fWim  590  to  380  B.c.,heoveTcainehisadversaTies,an(leained 
them  by  his  clemency  and  moderBtion.  Even  Aicnus, 
who  had  assailed  him  in  his  poems  with  the  neatest  bitter- 
ness, became  reconciled.  Pittacus  regulated  the  affairs  of 
his  country  by  the  most  salutary  laws  and  institutions,  and 
in  B.C.  5B0  be  voluntarily  resJEned  hia  office  and  witbdrew 
from  public  life.  Valerius  Haximus  (vi.  S,  ext.  L)  errone- 
ousIt  states  that  Pittacus  was  made  siymneles  at  the  time 
of  the  war  with  the  Athenians  fbr  the  purpose  ofconducting 
it:  but  this  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  authority  of  Stiabo, 
the  fragments  of  AlcfBUS,  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  Pittacus 
passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  lite  in  quiet  retirement,  en- 
joying the  esteem  and  love  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  his 
countrymen;  and  when  the  Mitylennans wished  to  reward 
him  for  bis  services  with  an  extensive  tract  of  territory,  ha 
refused  to  accept  it  fbr  himself,  but  had  it  made  consecrated 
ground,  which  to  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  retained 
the  name  of  the  grounds  of  Pittacus.  Re  died  in  b.c.  £70, 
at  the  age  of  82. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  elegies,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  still  entant.  Diogenes  Laertius 
hai  preserved  ■  short  letter  ascribed  to  Pittacus,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Crcasua,  king  of  Lydia,  which  contains  an  answer 
to  an  invitation  of  the  king  to  come  to  see  hia  magnificent 
treainres-  Hany  of  the  numerous  maxima  of  practical 
wisdom  current  among  the  anlients  were  ascribed  to  Pitta- 
cus, and  are  i)reBerved  in  the  works  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Plutarch.  j£lian,  and  othera. 

PITTOSPORA'OBiG  are  polypetalons  exogenous  plants 
with  a  deSnite  number  of  hypogynous  stamens,  a  superior 
orw-  or  two-celled  ovary,  whidi  in  the  fbrmer  case  has  parie- 
tal placenln,  oumerous  ovules,  a  single  style,  and  haid  seeds 


Piltsalwnn  TonHntoHiD. 
1.  th*  iluuu  iBd  piaUI ;    t;  >  rip*  fiuU  i    3.  Uw  wh  diridcd  liuu- 

containing  a  very  small  embryo  in  the  region  of  the  hilum. 
Their  position  in  a  natural  arrangement  is  unsettled,  but 
appears  to  be  near  the  Vitaceous  order,  rather  than  the 
Rbaranaceous  or  Polrgalaceous.  All  the  species  contain  in 
greater  or  lets  abunoance  a  resinous  substance,  the  use  of 
which  is  unknown.  Many  of  the  species  are  pretty  ihrubii 
or  bushes,  someiimei  extremely  graceful,  hut  tbey  are  of  no 
known  ve.    Most  of  them  ere  native*  of  Atulnilia.    Tlie 
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names  ofSollya  and  Billardiera  recal  to  thanuDl  unttf 
the  prettiest  twiners  of  the  greenhouse. 

PITTS,  WILLIAM.  The  very  recent  death  of  Uiii 
highly-gifted  aitist  prevents  our  attempting  a  kiognpbf, 
for  which  the  materials  are  not  yet  collecle£  Still,  ndin 
than  entirely  pass  over  the  name  of  one  who  wilt  henrcEont 
be  known  a*  one  of  the  greatest  among  Britub  tiUti 
we  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  brief  recotd  of  bitn. 

He  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1790,  and  bioiaii 
up  by  bis  lather  to  hia  own  business,  which  was  Ibu  « i 
chaser,  or  what  would  have  been  termed  in  Italy  id  on^, 
a  branch  of  art  now  regarded  as  little  belter  Ihsninp 
chauiral  one,  and  accordingly  turned  over  almol  enbnli 
to  artisans,  idlhough  it  was  that  in  which  Cellini  diipbiii 
his  mastery  and  earned  his  reputation.  Wbetlwr  hL 
subsequently  studied  under  any  sculptor  we  do  not  Ian. 

Hia  very  early  marriage,  at  about  the  age  of  nJHlKi, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  even  then  fallowing  b 
profession  on  his  own  account  It  is  likely  that  fat  ihils- 
struction  in  sculpture  he  ever  had,  he  wai  chiefly  ini^ni 
to  Flaxman,  for  he  was  employed  by  him  in  cLuin;  'it  ■ 
shield  of  Achilles,  designed  and  modelled  by  himself.  In-  - 
deed  ihore  seems  to  have  been  great  similsrityarMn; 
and  taste  between  Pitts  and  Flaxman,  for  both  i'ofM 
their  talents  in  poetical  subjects  and  eilensive  conpoiiuni 
consisting  of  a  number  of  figures.  As  a  counterinn  id  ibi 
shield  of  Achilles  by  the  one,  may  be  placed  theihitldi' 
jGneas  by  the  other;  also  the  shield  of  Uerculn,  ira 
Hesiod,  and  the  Brunswick  ahield.  which  is  a  large  cirtilu 
relief,  representing  George  IV.  in  a  car  in  the  centre,  ;H 
in  the  other  compartments  the  principal  evenli  c'  tl* 
House  of  Hanoier.  Pitts  was  also  employed  on  IbeM 
lington  shield,  which  was  executed  unoer  the  immakt 
inspection  of  Stotbai-d. 

Byway  of  parallel  to  Flaxman's  two  series  of  deiimi'i* 
Homer  and  Dante,  may  be  mentioned  similar  graptiE  o^ 
positions  by  Pitts  from  Virgil  and  Ossian,  only  the  Inl ' 
which  has  been  engraved,  being  etched  by  himself  inlSJ^; 
SB  yet  th^  are  hardly  known  to  the  public,  irhertu  l> 
designs  of  rlsxman  are  known  throughout  Europe. 

Both  for  the  exquisite  fancy  which  they  di«)lay  ind  w 
their  masterly  graces  of  execution,  some  of  hu  iV"'^ 
subjects  in  relief  have  obtained  fbr  Pitts  with  many  the  ink*  , 
the  'British  Cellini.'  Yet,  except  aa  indicative  of  cong«i»- 
fiincy  and  artiatical  power,  such  appellation  is  utteily  i°T  ' 
propriate,  hardly  any  two  individuals  being  so  Dtterlj°*' 
similar  in  personal  character  as  the  arrogant  and  dw^ 
Benvenuto  and  the  meek  and  unassuming  WilliBm  "U 
who  was  an  enthusiast  entirely  devoted  to  bii  •"' 
art,  and  utterly  unskilled  in  the  art  of  winning  hi^i^ 
to  popularity  and  fortune.  Hence  it  is  matter  al  rept 
rather  than  surprise  that  he  should  not  have  obliinM  PJ 
tioQBge  at  all  in  proportion  to  his  ability  andhisgeiiiii<;» 
that  he  encountered  many  disappointments,  and  wu''''"'' 
involved  in  embarrassments.  How  far  these  last  had  uf 
share  in  impelling  him  to  the  fatal  act  by  wliicb  be  ler^ 
nated  his  life,  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  He-destro)'ed  »«'»' 
bvpoison,  April  16,  1B40.  , 

'  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  chief  productions,  srWS" 
according  to  their  dates :— The  Deluge,  1B23;  Ssn>»ii»iJ;; 
ing  the  Lion ;  the  Creation  of  Eve ;  Herod's  Cnieliy,  I*-;- 
aCbariot-race.laaSj  the  Pleiades;  Shield  of  jBoei».l'-'' 
the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  Nuptials  of  Pe'"''!'"*!" 
bas-reliefs,  about  eight  feet  long,  executed  for  Mr.  SisbW^ 
of  the  Regent's  Park,  1 629 ;  the  Brunswick  Shielo,  l^'"- 
the  Apotheoses  of  Spenser,  Shakspere,  and  Milwoi  '^ 
another  series  of  reliefs  in  two  of  the  drawing-i™"" 
Buckingham  Palace,  1831  ;  the  Shield  of  Herculei.  l»«| 
alongba^reliefor  friexeofall  the  English  sovemipu'^ 
the  Conquest,  1837;  a  design  for  a  masonic  Irophr. '»^ 
the  Triumph  of  Ceres,  and  a  small  subject  modeUedm"'^ 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1840.  ,  y 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  "K*™,^ 
Pitts'  talents,  there  can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to  ■"■  '"z. 
aiaatic  devotion  to  hii  profession,  when  it  ii  '"""V'jf 
good  authority  that  he  lometimes  had  not  his  ^"'"j^;^ 
for  a  fortnight  together,  snatching  during  all  ""'',_  ' 
only  short  intervals  for  bodily  rest.  He  used  <"  "^ 
that  even  a  day  of  eminence  as  a  sculptor  wou'^  ""'  | 

dearly  purchased  by  a  life  of  anxious  toiL  ^|,     ' 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  enumerated,  "■J'i'.^' 
tioned  two  of  his  latest  performances,  the'Keinblsin'Tl 
presented  to  C  Kemble,  Esq.,  and  a  vase,  ei«cuw  >'"  '^ 
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aajesty,  as  a  sponsal  present  by  ber,  of  exauisite  design  as 
D  its  general  rorm,  add  poetically  embellislied  witb  groups 
1  relief,  signifying  Birtb,  Infancy,  Instruction,  Education, 
sid  Love, 
PITTSBURG.    [Pennsylvania.] 
PITYLUS.    ITanaorinjr.] 

PITYRIA'SIS  (from  xiVvpov,  bran)  is  a  disease  of  the 
Kin  in  which  irregular  patches  of  the  cuticle  appear  covered 
fith   thin  bran-like  scales  or  with  particles  of  a  fine  white 
owder,  which,  as  fast  as  they  fall  off,  are  succeeded  by  ol  hers, 
t  may  be  regarded  as  amoroid  excess  of  the  natural  process 
f  desquamation  which  is  constantly  going  on,  and  by  which 
le  ola  cuticle  is  removed  (torn  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
e  replaced  by  that  of  more  recent  formation.  [Nutrition.] 
\e  commonest  form  of  this  disease  is  that  called  Pityriasis 
ipitis,  or  dandriff.    It  affects  chiefly  the  scalp  and  eye- 
rows,  and  is  most  frequent  in  children,  in  whom  it  origi- 
ites  either  from  generally  disordered  health  or  from  mere 
^lect   of  cleanliness.    It  occurs  also  on  the  face  and 
imetimes  on  other  parts  of  the  body  in  adults  and  old  per- 
ms after  exposure  to  the  sun  or  a  cutting  wind,  and  it 
uially  accompanies  the  commencement  of  baldness.    The 
ily  local  treatment  which  is  necessary  or  useful  is  fre- 
lent  washing  and  the  application  of  some  mild  and  simple 
ntment. 

In  the  other  forms  of  Pityriasis  the  discolouration  of  the 
It icle  is  a  more  prominent  sign  than  its  desquamation  in 
le  scales.    The  P.  versicolor  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregu- 
r  yellow  or  light  brown  patches,  which  are  chiefly  situated 
1  the  front  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  are  commonlv 
lied  liver-spots  or  tan-spots.    The  extent  and  fbrm  which 
ich  spots  present  are  infinitely  various ;  but  though  they 
metimes  exist  unaltered  for  several  years,  they  rarely  pro- 
jce   any  inconvenience  beyond  a  slight  itching.    Tne  P. 
bra  is  an  aggravated  form  of  the  preceding ;  the  spots  are 
ore  or  less  brightly  red,  and  are  the  seats  of  considerable 
-itation.     In  the  P.  nigra  the  essential  part  of  the  disease, 
hicb    is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  is  the  production  of  a 
aide  of  nearly  a  black  colour.    It  may  be  doubted  whether 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  Pityriasis,  or  whe- 
ler  the  few  cases  that  have  occurred  are  not  merely  ex- 
inples  of  the  production  in  Europeans  of  cuticle  similar  to 
"itt  which  belongs  naturally  to  negroes  and  other  coloured 
ationa,  and  of  which  the  formation  has  been  observed  as 
"^en  on  apparently  healthy  as  on  diseased  skin. 
PITYU'SiB.    (Balbaric  Islands.] 
PIUS   L,  a  native  of  Aquileia,  succeeded  Hyginus  as 
«hop  of  Rome,  a-d.  1 42.     Little  is  known  of  him*.     Seve- 
1  decretals  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  Gratian,  but 
ey  are  generally  considered  apocryphal.     Pius  died  in  the 
AT  1 57,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anicetus. 
PIUS  II.«  iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  bom  in  1405,  at 
^rsij^ano  in  the  state  of  Siena,  succeeded  Galixtus  III.  in 
1 58.      He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  had  dis- 
iguisbexl  himself  in  the  Council  of  Basle,  a.d.  1431-39— 
at  celebrated  assembly  which  attempted  earnestly,  though 
ith  little  success,  the  reformation  of   the  Church,  and 
which    Piccolomini  acted  as  secretary,  and  of  which 
i    wrote    a   history,  '  Commentarius    de   Grestis    Basil, 
mcilii,*    in   two  books,  a  verv  important  work  for  the 
story  of  the  Church.      At  that  time  Piccolomini  was 
strong  advocate  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Council  and 
I  right  to  judge  and  even  depose  the  pope,  'who,'  he 
gued,  *ougnt  to  be  considered  as  the  vicar  of  the  Church 
aher  than  as  the  vicar  of  Christ'    These  tenets  however 
ere  condemned  by  Eugenius  IV.,  but  the  Council  asserted 
%  authority  by  suspending  the  pone  from  his  dimity ;  and 
\en  began  a  long  struggle,  whicn  terminated  in  an  open 
•hisro,  the  Council  deposing  Eugenius  and  electing  Felix 
.    [Amadkus  VIII.]    Piccolomini  was  appointed  secre- 
iry  of  the  new  pope  or  antipope,  and  was  sent  by  him  as 
i«  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  who  was  so 
ieased  with  him,  that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up 
is  precarious  situation  and  accept  the  place  of  imperial 
i^retary.     Frederic  afterwards  sent  him  on  several  mis- 
^tins  and  loaded  him  with  flavours.    Piccolomini  was  not 
^grateful ;  he  wrote  several  works  in  praise  of  his  pa- 
^^n  and  in  support  of  his  imperial  prerogative—*  De  Ori- 
»Xne   ct  Auctoritate  Romani  Imperii  ad  Fridericum  III. 
^peratorem.   Liber  Unus;'   'Historia  Rerum    Friderici 
^I  ••  'De  Itinere,  Nuptiis,  et  Coronatione  Friderici  HI. 
:^mmentarioloB ;'  '  De  his,  qui  Friderico  III.  Imperante,  in 
^<^rmamam,  et  per  totam  Boropam  memorabiliter  gesta 


sunt,  usque  ad  annum  1458,  Commentarius.'  At  last  Fre« 
deric  sent  Piccolomini  as  his  ambassador  to  Pope  Eugenius. 
This  was  a  delicate  errand  for  him  who  had  been  one  of  the 
avowed  antagonists  of  that  pontiff ;  but  he  managed  so 
well  by  his  dexterity,  his  captivating  address,  and,  above  all, 
his  eloquence,  that  the  pope  not  only  forgave  him,  but  be- 
came his  friend,  and  Piccolomini  bad  hardly  returned  to ' 
Germany  from  his  mission,  when  he  received  a  papal  brief 
appointing  him  apostolic  secretary.  He  accepted  an  office 
congenial  to  his  clerical  profession,  and  also  as  the  meana 
of  fixing  his  residence  in  Italv ;  but  he  still  retained  a 
lively  sense  of  gratitude  towards  his  Imperial  benefootor. 
From  tliat  time  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  opinions, 
or  At  least  in  the  professions,  of  Piccolomini,  and  he  be«»me 
a  stout  advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Mean- 
time Eugenius  died,  a.d.  1 447,  and  his  successor,  Nicholas 
v.,  was  reo(»;nised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Ba&le, 
who,  being  forsaken  by  both  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king,  made  their  peace  with  Rome.  Felix  V.  also  having 
abdicated  in  favour  of  Nicholas,  the  schism  of  the  Church 
was  healed.  Nicholas  made  Piccolomini  bishop  of  Trieste, 
and  afterwards  of  Siena,  and  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Ger- 
manyand  Bohemia,  where  he  had  several  conferences  with 
the  Hussites*  which  he  relates  in  his  Epistles.  (Ept's- 
tola  130.)  He  had  however  the  merit  (rare  in  that  age) 
of  recommending  mild  and  conciliatory  measures  as  the 
most  likely  to  reclaim  dissenters  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Bohemia  and  the  Huss- 
ites, in  which  he  states  fairly  and  without  any  exaggeration 
the  tenets  of  that  sect,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Valdensea, 
which  he  calls  '  impious,*  but  which  are  mainly  the  same 
that  have  since  been  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant  and 
Reformed  churches  throughout  Europe.  He  relates  the 
burning  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  speaks 
of  their  fortitude,  '  which,'  he  says, '  exceeded  that  of  any 
of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,'  and  he  recapitulates  lite- 
rally tneir  charges  against  the  oonruption  of  the  clergy. 
OfinesB  Sylvii  Hutoria  BohemiccL.) 

In  the  year  1552,  Piccolomini*  being  then  in  Italy,  was 
present  at  the  solemn  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  at  Rome, 
and  delivered  an  oration  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  that 
soverei^,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Naples. 
On  their  return  to  Rome,  he  delivered  another  oration  be- 
fore the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  other  German  and  Italian 
princes,  ana  the  ambassadors  of  other  European  courts,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  fbrm  an  effectual  league 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  on  the  point  of  taking 
Constantinople.  Piccolomini  felt  the  great  danger  to 
Christian  Europe  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Ottoman 
conquerors,  and  his  paramount  object  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  to  form  a  strong  bulwark  to  protect  Italy  and 
Germany ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  politics  of  the  various  Christian  courts,  and  their 
selfish  and  petty  jealousies,  to  expect  much  union  in  their 
councils,  and  he  expresses  his  views  and  his  doubts  in  a 
masterly  manner  in  several  of  bis  Epistles. 

Calixtus  IIL,  the  successor  of  Nicholas  V.,  made  Picco- 
lomini a  cardinal,  and  in  1458,  after  the  death  of  Calixtus, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Pius  II. 
His  pontificate  lasted  only  six  years,  but  during  this  period 
he  distinguished  himself  by  promoting  learning,  by  incul- 
cating peace  and  concord  among  the  Christian  princes,  and 
exhorting  them  to  unite  their  elfiirts  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  barbarous  Turks.  Machiavelli,  a  writer  not 
very  favourable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  says  that  'Pius 
showed  himself  mindful  above  all  of  the  welfare  of  Christ- 
endom and  of  the  honour  of  the  Church,  independent  of 
any  private  passion  or  interest  of  his  own.'  (Stone  Fioren- 
tine^  b.  vL)  The  year  after  his  election  he  convoked  a 
congress  of  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  Christian  sovereigns 
to  arrange  the  plan  of  a  general  war  against  the  Ottomans. 
The  pope  himself  repaired  to  Mantua,  accom|Minied  by  the 
learned  Philelphus,  who  spoke  eloquently  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  leaeue.  Most  of  the  Italian  states  were  will- 
ing to  join  in  it,  but  Germany  and  France  stood  aloof,  and 
nothing  was  decided.  Pius  assisted  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  in  his  war  against  the  duke  of  Ai\jou.  the  pretender 
to  that  crown.  At  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  make 
war  in  his  own  states  against  Si^ismondo  Malateala,  UxU  of 
Rimini,  and  against  the  Savelli  and  other  feudal  bw^>ns» 
and  he  was  successful.  By  a  bull  addres^iM)  to  the  univer. 
sities  of  Paris  and  of  Cologne,  Pm*  «K\ndiMniM<d  his  own 
writings  in  defence  of  the  Council  of  Basli%  cvuidudin^ 
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with  these  words:  *B«li6ve  what  I,  an  old  man,  now  say  to 
you,  and  not  what  I  wrote  when  I  was  young ;  helieve  the 
pontiff  rather  than  the  private  individual;  reject  ^neas 
Sylvius,  and  accept  Pius  II.'  (Bulla  RetracHonum  omnium 
Dudum  per  eum  in  Minoribus  adhuc  agentem  pro  ContnUo 
Basiliensi  et  contra  Eugenium  iummum  P^mtiflcem  Scrip- 
torum,  Colon ia,  1468.)  In  several  of  his  letters  to  his 
friends  also,  and  especially  to  Pietro  di  Noceto,  he  expressed 
sorrow  for  his  juvenile  weaknesses,  for  he  had  once  heen 
too  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and  had  even  written  accounts  of 
some  of  his  amorous  adventures  and  of  those  of  other 
persons,  which  are  found  amon^;  his  Epistles. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Mainz,  two' candidates  appeared  for  it,  Adolph,  count  of 
Nassau,  and  Dietrich  of  Isemherg.  The  latter  had  the  ma- 
jority of  votes,  but  Pius,  who  by  the  concordat  had  the  right 
of  deciding  in  cases  of  contested  elections,  refused  to  confirm 
the  choice  of  Dietrich  unless  he  engaged  not  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  a  general  council,  not  to  convoke  of  his  own 
authority  an  imperial  diet,  and  further  to  pay  to  Rome  double 
the  sum  fixed  for  the  annates,  or  first  fruits.  Dietrich  de- 
murred to  the  first  two  conditions,  and  positively  refused  to 
accede  to  the  last,  and  as  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  him  in  the  apostolic  court,  he  appealed  to  the  next 
generid  council.  Pius  declared  such  appeals  to  be  heretical, 
and  excommunicated  and  deposed  him,  appointing  Adolph 
of  Nassau  in  his  place.  The  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph, 
but  Dietrich  being  supported  by  the  Count  Palatine  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  a  war  ensued,  which,  after  much  mifr- 
ohief,  ended  in  the  submission  of  Dietrich.  Those  who 
remembered  the  sentiments  of  Piceolomini  when  imperial 
secretary,  and  especially  his  letter  (Epistola  25)  to  the  Papal 
nuncio  John  Carvaia,  concerning  the  supremacy  of  the 
council,  were  inclined  to  think  that  change  of  station  had, 
in  him  as  well  as  in  most  men,  produced  a  corresponding 
change  of  opinions.  Pius  took  also  the  pains  to  write  a 
long  letter  to  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  to]  convince  him  of  the 
errors  of  Islamism,  and  to  induce  him  to  turn  Christian. 

In  the  year  1464  an  armament  intended  against  the 
Turks  was  directed  to  assemble  at  Ancona,  and  soldiers 
began  to  repair  thither  from  various  parts.  Matthias,  king 
of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  had  promised 
to  be  of  the  expedition.  The  Venetians  also  had  promised 
the  use  of  their  fleet  to  forward  the  troops  across  the  Adriatic 
into  Albania.  Pius  II.  set  off  from  Rome  for  Anconai 
but  on  arriving  (here  he  found  that  the  soldiers  were  in 
want  of  arms,  clothes,  and  provisions ;  the  foreign  princes 
did  not  come ;  and  instead  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  only  a  few 
galleys  made  their  appearance.  Tlie  aged  and  disappointed 
pontiff  fell  ill,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  he  expired,  after 
iiavtng  taken  leave  of  his  cardinals  and  begged  forgiveness 
if  he  had  erred  in  the  government  of  the  church.  £[e  was 
generally  regretted,  especially  throughout  Italv.  He  was 
sueoeeded  by  Paul  II.  Pius  II.  before  his  deatn  raised  his 
native  town,  Corsignano,  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop's  see,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Pienza,  by  which  it  is  now  known. 

At  a  learned  man  and  a  writer  he  is  best  known  under 
the  name  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  the  most  important  part  of  his 
career  being  passed  before  he  was  elected  pope.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  historians  of  his  age,  a  geographer,  a  scholar, 
a  statesman,  and  a  divine.  He  was  afso  a  great  traveller  by 
sea  and  by  land:  he  lived  many  years  in  Germany,  he 
repeatedly  visited  France,  went  to  Great  Britain  and  as  far 
aa  Scotland,  and  to  Hungary.  His  biographer.  Cam panus, 
bishop  of  Arezzo,  speaks  at  length  of  his  peregrinations, 
and  his  diligence  in  informing  himself  of  even^thing  worth 
notice  in  the  countries  which  he  visited.  His  principal 
works,  beftides  those  already  mentioned,  are :  1,  '  Cosmo- 
graphta,  vel  de  Mundo  Universo  Historiarum,'  liber  i.  (a 
second  book  treats  especially  of  Europe  and  its  contem- 
porary history);  2,  *  In  Antonit  Panormitaa  de  Dictis  et 
Factis  Alphonsi  Arragonuni  Rogis,  libros  quatuor,  Com- 
mentaria  r  S,  '  Epitome  supra  Decades  Flavii  Blondi  For- 
liviensit,  ah  inclinatione  Imperii  usque  ad  tempera  Johannis 
XXIII.,  Pont.  Max.,'  in  10  books  ^  4,  '  Historia  Gothica/ 
published  first  at  Leipzig  in  1 730 ;  5,  *  A  Treatise  on  the 
education  of  Children,  with  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Rhe- 
toric ;'  6,  lastly,  his  numerous  '  Epistles,'  which  contain 
niuch  varied  information.  A  collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle :  '  AineBs  Sylvii  Piceolomini  Senensis  Opera 
qu»  extant,'  fol.,  1551 ;  but  this  edition  does  not  include  all. 
Domenico  de  Rossetti  has  published  a  catalogue  of  all  his 
"Works  and  their  various  editions,  and  also  of  his  biographers 


and  commentators:  '  Scrie  di  Ed^Eionl  delle Opere di Ko 
II.,  0  da  lui  intitolate,*  Trieste,  1830.  Biographies  of  Vwa 
II.  by  Platina  and  Campanus  are  annexed  to  the  6u!e 
edition  of  his  works,  but  a  much  more  ample  biographv  Is 
found  in  the  Commentaries  published  at  Frankfort,  15'; 
under  the  name  of  John  Gobellinus,  his  secretary,  but  vbidi 
are  known  to  have  been  written  by  himself  or  under  b 
dictation :  *Pii  II.,  Pont.  Max.,  Commentarii  RerumMem  n 
bilium  quflD  lemporibus  suis  contigerunt,'  libr.  xii.,vi 
a  continuation  by  bis  intimate  friend  James  Amma&i!> 
cardinal  of  Pavia,  who  had,  at  his  desire,  assumed  the  qu; 
of  Piceolomini. 

PIUS  III.,  Cardinal  Francesco  TodeschinlPiccolomic; of 
Siena,  descended  from  a  sister  of  Pius  II.,  was  elected  pjpi 
in  1503,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VL,  and  died  himkl! 
in  less  than  a  month  after  his  election. 

PIUS  IV.,  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici,  or  Medichini,  ^ 
Milan,  not  of  the  great  Florentine  family  of  Medici,  su 
ceeded  Paul  IV.  in  1560.  He  made  his  nepbev  Ckrlcs 
Borromeo  a  cardinal,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated « 
archbishop  of  Milan.  He  instituted  proceedings  agtiu»: 
the  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  Cardinal  Carlo  Cuaffi  u^ 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Paliano,  who  were  accused  o!nf.M 
crimes,  which  were  said  to  be  proved  against  tben),aDdt4 
were  executed.  But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Piu 
v.,  the  proceedings  being  revised,  the  two  brothen  QkA 
were  declared  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  At  Easier. 
1561,  Pius  re -assembled  the  Council  of  lYent,  which  li 
been  prorogued  under  Paul  III.  He  was  particalai^ 
intent  upon  checking  the  spread  of  heresy,  vhich  ku 
taken  root  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  valkn^ 
Piedmont,  and  especially  in  some  districts  of  Calabria.  Vt 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  sent  his  troops,  assisted  hv^i^ifr 
quisitor  and  a  number  of  monks,  to  exterminate  by  nn;  al 
sword  the  heretics  of  Calabria .  Emmanuel  Philibeit,  duUi 
Savoy,  after  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Valdeossk 
who  made  a  gallant  resistance,  agreed  to  allow  Xhm*k 
exercise  of  their  religion  within  their  own  districts,  tubjerii* 
certain  regulations.  The  quarrels  between  the  Caiiivis 
and  Protestants,  in  France,  were  more  difficult  to  a^ 
Some  of  the  French  Catholio  prelates,  among  others  Ms- 
luc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  nf^ 
mended  large  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  ProtestanuvA 
the  hope  of  reconciling  them  to  the  church,  and  Q 
Catherine  de*  Medici  wrote  to  the  pope  to  that  effect 
pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  council,  and  in  the  m 
time  Catherine  published  the  edict  of  pacification,  in  Ji^ 
ary,  1562,  which  allowed  the  Protestants  liberty  of  (« 
science,  and  leave  to  perform  their  worship  in  coun^ 
places,  but  not  within  walled  towns. 

The  prelates  sent  by  France  to  the  Council  of  Treat, 
several  councillors  of^^  the  parliament  of  Paris  who  ^ 
also  ordered  to  attend  in  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  \w 
of  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  reform  in  the  church,  i 
seemed  disposed  to  render  the  bishops  more  indepeo<i< 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  caidinal  of  Lorraine  was  of  of  in 
that  the  mass  and  other  offices  should  be  performed  id  tl 
vulgar  or  popular  language  of  each  country ;  but  thelul 
prelates,  ana  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  supported  i 
maintenance  of  the  established  form  of  worshij^  as  veil 
of  the  papal  authority  in  all  its  existing  plenitude.  I 
discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was  only  in  the  foHoj' 
year,  1563,  that  the  two  parties  came  to  an  understaoci^ 
[TaENT,  Council  of.]  l^e  council  terminated  iti «'«" 
in  December  of  that  year,  and  the  pope  confirmed  itsd 
by  a  bull.  This  was  the  principal  event  of  the  lite  of  Fu 
IV.  He  died  in  December,  1565.  His  dispoiition  <" 
generous;  and  he  embellished  Rome;  but  he  was  char 
with  the  common  fault  of  nepotism. 

PIUS  v..  Cardinal  Micbele  Ghislieri,  a  nstire  of  A 

andria  in  Piedmont,  and  a  Dominican  mooki  soc^ 
Pius  IV.  in  1 566.    He  had  distinguished  himself  by 
real  in  support  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which  tribunal  he  ^' 
one  of  the  leading  members.    At  the  same  time  he « 
austere  in  his  morals^  and  wished  to  enforoe  astriet  discip^ 
among  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  monks  and  nuoa.r"'' 
than  fifty  thousand  of  whom  are  said  to  have  I'^^^'^Vq^, 
time  living  and  strolling  about  Italy  out  of  their  f^^P^i^ 
convents,  regardless  of  anf  of  the  obligations  ^^)^^^J^ 


their  order.  (Botta,  Siona  eT  Italia,  b.  xiu)  ^^^^^ 
also  a  monastic  order  in  Lombardy  called  tke  '  Y"*!  ]J 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  the  heads  of  **^'^?   li 


openly  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  even  kept  bravoes,  or 
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Assassins,  to  exacate  their  mandates.  Charles  BoiToneo» 
V rchbishop  of  Milan,  who  endeavoured  to  check  these  atro- 
I'ties,  was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  monks  while  at  prayers  in 
IS  oratory.  The  ball  however  only  grazed  the  skin :  the 
ssassin  was  taken,  and  revealed  his  employers ;  and  several 
reposti,  or  superiors  of  convents  of  the  Umiliati,  were  exe- 
uted.  Pins  V.»  having  examined  the  whole  affair,  sup- 
ressed  the  order,  and  gave  their  property  to  the  Jesuits 
nd  other  orders. 

Pius  V.  enforced  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  over  all 
laly.     There  were  at  that  time  in  several  towns,  especially 
1  Tuscany,  some  scholars  and  other  men  of  learning  who 
jrooafed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.    Some  ladies 
1^  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  learning, 
]ch  as  Yittoria  Colonna,  Giulia  Gonzaga,  and  Margaret,  the 
ifd  of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  were  suspected 
f  a  similar  bias.    Pius  demanded  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Flo- 
ince,   the  person  of  Carnesecchi,  a  Florentine  nobleman 
bo  made  a  public  profession  of  opinions  considered  as 
sretical ;  being  eiven  up  to  the  Inquisition,  he  was  put  to 
»th  at  Rome.  The  same  happened  to  Palearius,  Bartocci, 
id  Giulio   Zanetti;  the  last,  who  was  at  Padua,  being 
ven   up  to  the  pope  by  the  Venetian  senate,  on  the  plea 
at  he  was  a  native  of  Fano  and  a  subject  of  the  Papal 
ate.      Numerous  informers  were  kept  by  the  Inquisition 
every  town  of  Italy;  and  such  was  the  terror  produced 
these  severities,  that  the  university  of  Pisa  became  almost 
serted   both  by  teachers  and  students.    The  pope  also 
furced  the  strict  observance  of  the  index  of  forbidden  books, 
d  enacted  severe  penalties  against  those  who  printed  or 
loduced  or  kept  such  books.     The  printing-presses  of 
Jy,  those  of  Giunti  of  Florence,  and  others,  declined 
^atly  in  consequence,  and  many  printers  emigrated  to 
itzerland  or  Germany.      Pius  V.  enforced  the  canons 
tmst  those  priests  who  kept  concubines;  but  instead  of 
ving  to  the  civil  magistrates  the  repression  of  this  abuse, 
insisted  upon  the  bishops  acting  both  as  magistrates  and 
Iges,  by  means  of  armed  men  attached  to  their  episcopal 
jrts,  and  of  prisons  for  the  same  nurpose.    This  gave 
Q  \o   frequent  collisions  between  tne  secular  and  the 
cle^^iastical  authorities,  especially  at  Naples  and  Milan, 
miiar  disputes  took  place  concerning  tne  ecclesiastical 
tpectoca  and  collectors  sent  by  the  pope  to  visit  and  demand 
uunts  of  all  church  property  throughout  Italy.     Pius 
ct?cded  on  the  principle  asserted  in  the  false  decretals, 
t  ihe  pope  has  the  disposal  of  all  clerical  benefices  through- 
the  world.     He  also  reproduced  the  fomous  bull  called 
I  c(£na  Domini,'  which  excommunicates  all  princes,  ma- 
rates,  and  other  men  in  authority,  who  in  any  way  favour 
esy,  or   who  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  ecclesiastical 
isdiction»  spiritual  and  temporal,  or  to  touch  the  property 
evenues  of  the  church ;  ana  all  those  who  appeal  from  the 
ision  of  the  pope  to  the  general  council,  as  well  as  those 
>  say  that  the  pope  is  subject  to  the  council.     He  ordered 
bull   to  be  read  every  Thursday  before  Easter  in  every 
ish   church  throughout  the  Christian  world.     France, 
in,  and  the  emperor  of  Germaivy  strenuously  resisted  the 
iication  of  this  bull.    In  Italy  the  senate  of  Venice  like- 
i  forbade  its  publication.    At  Naples  and  Milan  the 
nish  governors  did  the  same,  but  the  bishops  and  monks 
sed    absolution  to  those  who  in  any  way  opposed  the 
.     After  much  altercation  and  some  mischief,  the  civil 
er  attained  its  object,  and  the  bull  was  set  aside.    In 
cany  the  bull  was  allowed  to  be  published,  but  rather  as 
atter  of  form  than  as  a  measure  upon  which  judicial 
e«*<lings  could  be  grounded.     The  monks  and  some  of 
parochial  clergy  however  pretended  by  virtue  of  the  bull 
«  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  refused  the  sacrament  to 
collectors  and  other  revenue  officers  and  their  families. 
duke  of  Florence,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  threatened  to  put 
nonks  in  prison  and  prosecute  them.  The  Tuscan  bishops 
t   to   conciliate  matters,  and  to  repress  the  arroeance 
he    clergy,  but  the  disturbances    continued  till   the 
h  of  Pius  V.     (TTu  famous  Bull  *  In  Coma  Doming' 
iMhed  at  Rotm  every  Maundy  Thursday,  o^ainst  Here- 
and  all  Infringers  of  Ecclesiastical  Liberties,  mWm 
'ace,  London,  1689.) 

y  a  bull  dated  August,  1569,  Pius  created  Cosmo  de' 
iici.  who  till  then  had  only  the  title  of  duke  of  Florence, 
%d-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  successors  after  him,  and 
with  the  bull  the  model  of  a  crown,  ornamented  with  a 
lily,  the  former  ensign  of  the  Florentine  republic. 
%  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  Christian  league  against 


the  threatening  arms  of  the  Ottomans.  After  the  glorious 
naval  victory  of  the  Curzolari,  or  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the 
Christian  combined  fleet  against  the  Turks,  in  September, 
Id? I,  Pius  caused  Marcantonio  Colonna,  commander  of  the 
Papal  galleys,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle, 
to  make  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome  on  horseback. 

E receded  by  the  Turkish  captives  and  spoils,  and  accompani^ 
y  the  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  heads  of  trades  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  He  ascended  the  Capitol,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  of  the  pope,  who  received  him  with 
great  honour.  The  whole  scene  was  like  a  renewal  of  the 
antient  Roman  triumphs.  Pius  V.  died  of  the  stone,  in 
May,  1572.  He  was  austere  and  intolerant  in  his  religious 
opinions,  but  he  was  sincere  and  disinterested,  and  of  un- 
spotted morals ;  he  was  learned,  and  a  friend  to  learning,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  encroach  upon  matters  of  belief.  It  is  said 
that  when  some  one  told  him  that  the  people  of  Rome  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  austerity  of  his  discipline,  he  answered, 
•  They  will  be  still  more  grieved  at  my  death  :* — ^and 
so  it  was ;  for  that  fickle  people  crowded  round  his  dead 
body,  endeavouring  to  touch  his  garments,  as  if  they  were 
relics.  The  Roman  church  has  numbered  Pius  V.  among 
its  saints.     He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII. 

PIUS  VI.  (Cardinal  Angelo  Braschi),  a  native  of  Cesena, 
was  elected  pope  in  1774,  after  the  death  of  Clement  XIV. 
He  was  then  fifty -five  years  of  age,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  of  a  generous  disposition,  and  fond  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  He  had  also,  besides  the  advantages  of  a  handsome 
person,  a  graceful  demeanour  and  easy  and  affable  manners. 
In  his  previous  office  of  treasurer  he  had  managed  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country  with  wisdom  and  disinterest- 
edness. The  choice  of  such  a  man  was  generally  approved. 
One  of  the  new  pope's  first  acts  was  to  allow  greater  com- 
forts and  indulgence  to  Father  Ricci,  the  general  of  the 
suppressed  order  of  Jesuits,  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  for  some  years,  though  nothing  was 
ever  proved  against  him.  Ricci  died  shortly  after,  in  his 
place  of  confinement,  in  November,  1775,  and  the  pope 
ordered  his  remains  to  be  interred  in  a  solemn  manner. 
[Jesuits.] 

In  1777,  Pius  VI.  had  a  serious  dispute  with  Leopold  I., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  on  ihe 
subject  of  some  grave  moral  offences  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  several  convents.  [Leopold  II.  of  Germany, 
and  I.  of  Tuscany.]  The  question  of  jurisdiction  was  at 
last  settled,  but  it  left  a  coldness  between  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Tuscany.  A  more  important  disagreement  took 
place  between  the  pope  and  Joseph  II.,  Leopold's  brother, 
and  emperor  of  Germany.  Joseph  was  busv  in  suppressing 
superfluous  convents,  and  emancipating  tne  clergy  of  his 
damiuions  from  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline. The  principal  points  upon  which  the  emperor 
insisted  were  the  following: — that  the  monks  should  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  their  respective 
dioceses;  that  the  bulls 'Vineam  Domini'  and  '  Unige- 
nilus,*  and  all  other  proceedings  against  the  Jansenists, 
should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  authority ;  that  in  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  Austrian  states  the  Roman 
doctrines  of  the  infallibility  of  the  i)ope,  of  his  temporal 
supremacy  over  secular  princes,  ana  iiis  superiority  over 
general  councils,  should  no  longer  be  taught.  Pius  VI. 
perceived  in  these  reforms  of  Joseph  II.  a  design  to  weaken 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  turn  the  emperor  from  his  pur- 
pose. Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Vienna  in  1762,  to  visit 
the  emperor,  and  to  converse  with  him  personally  on  the 
matters  in  question.  For  several  centuries  no  pope  had 
left  Italy,  and  this  movement  of  Pius  VI.  attracted  universal 
attention.  Monti  wi'ote  a  poem  on  the  subject,  entitled 
'  II  Pellegrino  Apostolico.' 

Pius  was  received  at  Vienna  with  every  honour;  but  he 
made  little  impression  on  the  emperor,  who  referred  the 
matter  in  discussion  to  his  ministers,  who  were  not  favour^ 
ably  disposed  towards  Rome.  The  pope  returned  to  bis 
capital  in  disappointment,  and  was  censured  by  many  for 
having  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  holv  see  without  obtain- 
ing any  good  result.  Next  came  the  synod  of  Pistoja, 
which  was  assembled  by  the  bishop  Ricci  in  1 786,  and 
passed  several  propositions  that  were  considered  highly 
censurable  at  Rome,  such  as  that  every  bishop  holds  his 
authority  from  Christ  direct,  and  independent  of  the  pope; 
that  he  should  every  two  years  convoke  a  synod  of  the 
parish  incumbents  of  his  diocese;    and   that  a  national 
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council  should  be  assembled  whenever  any  serious  contro- 
versy or  doubt  occurs  in  a  country  concerning  either  a 
matter  of  faith  or  discipline.  Ricci  went  still  further,  for 
he  openly  spoke  against  indulgences :  he  maintained  that 
the  liturgy  should  be  in  the  popular  language  of  each 
country ;  and  he  approved  of  the  four  articles  of  the  Gal- 
lican  cuurch  established  by  the  clergy  of  France  in  1682. 
Pius  condemned  these  propositions  by  a  bull,  and  suspended 
bishop  Ricci  from  his  functions ;  but  Ricci,  being  supported 
by  his  sovereign,  continued  in  his  see.  Ricci  was  in  reality 
a  Jansenist,  but  he  was  not  a  heretic :  he  proposed  to 
restore  the  antient  discipline  of  the  church.  He  was  a 
zealous  Catholic  in  matters  of  dogma,  and  be  was  even  re- 
markably strict  in  enforcing  the  fasts  and  abstinence  tcom 
meat  on  certain  days  prescribed  by  the  church. 

Pius  VI.  was  also  ousily  employed  in  other  matters  be- 
sides controversy.  He  undertook  and  partly  effected, 
through  the  direction  of  the  engineer  Rapini,  the  draining 
of  the  marshy  region,  containing  near  two  hundred  square 
miles,  called  the  Pomptine  marshes,  by'which  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  it  was  made  cultivable.  He  restored  the 
antient  Via  Appia,  which  had  become  impassable,  and  built 
villages  and  post  stations  along  the  same.  He  also  restored 
the  port  of  Terracina,  and  adorned  it  with  handsome  build- 
ings. He  greatly  enlarged  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
which  he  made  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe  in  works  of 
sculpture,  vases,  precious  marbles,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity ;  and  he  caused  a  splendid  set  of  engravings  of 
the  objects  in  this  museum  to  be  published,  unaer  the  title 
of  'Museo  Pio  Clementine.'  He  made  additions  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter*s,  and  embellished  Rome  with  new 
palaces,  fountains,  and  other  structures. 

The  internal  administration  of  Pius  was  liberal  and  mild. 
An  unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  sneech  prevailed  at 
Rome,  a  number  of  learned  men  gathered  thither  from 
other  parts  of  Italy,  many  foreigners  came  to  settle  in 
that  capital,  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by  the  pope  and 
by  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  modem  Rome  had  perhaps 
never  beeUi  since  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  so  brilliant  and  so 
pleasant  a  residence  as  it  was  under  the  pontificate  of 
Braschi.  But  the  storms  of  the  French  revolution  darkened 
the  scene,  and  rendered  the  latter  years  of  Pius  as  gloomy 
and  calamitous  as  the  earlier  part  had  been  brieht  and 
prosperous.  In  the  first  period  of  that  revolution,  Pius  VI. 
solemnly  condemned  the  abrupt  changes  made  in  France 
concerning  the  discipline  and  the  property  of  the  clergy ; 
but  with  regard  to  general  or  secular  politics  he  showed 
great  temperance.  He  even  encouraged  a  man  of  learning, 
Spedalien  by  name,  to  publish,  in  1791,  a  work  entitled  *I 
Diritti  dell*  Uomo  *  (the  Rights  of  Man),  in  which  the  au- 
thor openly  condemns  despotism,  and  asserts  that  a  nation 
has  the  right  of  deposing  a  sovereign  who  abuses  his  autho- 
rity, and  he  confirmed  his  doctrines  by  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  work  *  De  Regiroine  Principuro,* 
addressed  to.  the  king  of  Cyprus.  But,  unlike  Paine  and 
the  other  expounders  of  the  rights  of  man  in  France,  Spe- 
dalien maintains  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  surest, 
nay,  the  only  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  civil 
freedom,  and  tnat  social  institutions,  though  they  are  the 
work  of  man,  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  Divine  laws 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  The  work  of  Speda- 
lieri  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Ruffo,  treasurer  of  the 
apostolic  chamber,  and  Pius  VI.  rewarded  the  author  with 
a  stall  in  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter*8. 

An  accident  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  January,  1 793, 
widened  the  breach  already  existing  between  France  and 
Rome.  A  young  man,  HugoBasseville,an  agentofthe  French 
republican  party,  being  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  secretary  of  embassy,  made  a  foolish  demon- 
stration in  the  Corso,  or  high  street  of  Rome,  apparently  to 
sound  the  opinions  of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a  carnage 
with  several  tricoloured  flags,  and  distriouted  revolutionary 
tracts,  vociferating  something  about  liberty  and  against 
tyrants ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  not 
prepared  to  listen  to  him.  A  mob  was  collected ;  he  rushed 
out  or  was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  mortally  stabbed 
in  several  places  by  the  populace.  The  military  came  to 
the  spot,  but  too  late ;  some  of  the  murderers  were  taken 
and  tried  ;  and  yet  the  papal  government,  though  innocent 
of  the  fact,  was  oharged  by  the  French  Convention  as  being 
a  party  to  it.  [Monti.]  The  pope  then  joined  the  league 
of  the  sovereigns  against  France,  and  strengthened  his  mi- 
litary establishment. 


When  General  Bonaparte  invaded  Northern  Italy  n 
1 706,  he  took  possession  of  the  legations  but  at  tht  ^vu 
time  offered  to  the  pope  conditions  of  peace.    After  sumeib 
gotiation,  the  pope  refused  to  submit  to  the  onerous  ooDdi!»  :> 
imposed  on  nim  by  the  Directory.    Bonaparte,  vbo  rj 
then    threatened  by  fresh  armies  from  Austria,  opiivi 
blamed  the  Directory  for  their  harshness  toiratds  the  eoc; 
of  Home,   saying  that  was  not  the  waf  to  make  frM 
in  Italy,  and  be  spoke  very  highly  of  several  cardin&U  r: 
prelates  with  whom  he  was  in  friendly  intercouree.  (C* 
respondence  qf  General  Bonaparte^  Letters  of  tbe6:bOt 
tober,  1796,  and  1st  of  January,  1797.)    Meantime  L> 
ever  he  took  possession  of  Aucona  and  Loreto,  after  d;k 
ing  the  papal  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Senio:*;^ 
the  pope  naving  sent  envoys  to  sue  for  peace,  Bouftrr 
granted  it  to  him  at  Tolentino  upon  more  moderate  (i.'i 
tions  than  might  have  been  expected.    After  tbepe»\' 
Campoformio  (Octolier,  1797)  and  Bonaoarte^s  depr.t 
from  Italy,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  added  vexatkc '; 
vexation  against  the  unfortunate  pope,  who,  old  andi:;f!t 
was  unequal  to  the  difiiculties  which  crowded  opoo  L* 
The  papal  treasury  being  drained,  in  order  to  pay  the:.:- 
tribution  of  thirty  millions  of  livres  (l,2OO,000/.),'the  n 
was  obliged  to  seize  the  deposits  in  the  Monle  di  Pietik 
which  many  families  lost  all  they  had.    A  tragical  incif 
hastened  the  catastrophe.    On  the  28th  December,  i:iU 
small  band  of  revolutionists  of  Rome  and  other  ^d 
Italy,  with  some  Frenchmen  among  them,  among  rm' 
was  General  Duphot,  who  was  attached  to  the  Freoclict 
bassy  at  Rome,  having  dined  together  in  the  palace  if  ^ 
French  academy  of  the  arts,  and  being  heated  vitb  r:s 
took  into  their  heads  to  renew  the  former  attempt  of  Ba» 
ville.    Raising  the  tricoloured  flag,  they  sallied  lat'  ■ 
streets,  calling  out  that  thev  were  going  to  hoist  ibt » 
sign  of  liberty  on  the  Capitol.     A  body  of  military  rarid" 
disperse  them,  which  was  effected  at  first  without  \AMA' 
but  the  fugitives  ran  to  the  palace  of  the  French  wit»« 
dor,  followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  fired  and  wound«iiJ^ 
of  the  insurgents.    The  remainder  rushed  into  the  vfljtj 
and  court  of  the  palace.     The  papal  soldiers  haltedooti* 
but  being  provoked  and  mocked  by  those  vithio.  cfl 
rushed  into  the  court,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  insiu?«*j 
The  ambassador  then  made  his  appearance  on  the  s^l 
staircase,  in  company  with  General  Duphot,  to  '^PP^'^' 
tumult.    The  soldiers  cried  out  that  the  rebels  shoulJ  t 
mediately  auit  the  palace;  but  Duphot,  who  vasT« 
and  hasty,  arew  his  sword  and  encouraged  the  iD*u'l^°!' 
drive  the  papal  soldiers  out  of  the  court    The  soldiers  j4 
fired,  and  Duphot,  with  several  of  the  insurgents,  fell  !■ 
affray  was  by  the  French  Directory  made  the  prctn^f 
invading  Rome  and  dethroning  the  pontiff,  a  thing  on  v^ 
they  were  bent,  and  would  have  effected  lonjj  t?^^*^  \' 
not  been  for  Bonaparte's  cooler  policy.    After  »8iu>D?r 
nifestoes  in  the  usual  style  of  those  times,  calling  in  P 
terms  the  court  of  Rome  a  nest  of  assassins,  the  Di'^^ 
ordered  Berthier  to  march  upon  Rome,  The  pope  g*^'*^  j 
that  no  opposition  whatever  should  be  made,  as  it  wouU«| 
serve  to  aggravate  the  evil.    On  the  10th  February.  -^ 
Berthier  entered  Rome  with  his  army,  took  V^^\^ 
the  castle  St.  Angelo,  and  went  himself  to  live  in  iue|J 
rinal  palace.    Pius  VI.,  forsaken  by  most  of  the  ^^^ 
who  had  escaped,  remained  in  the  Vatican.    On  tne  ^ 
of  the  same  month  a  crowd  of  men  assembled  ud^^ 
Campo  Vaccine,  dragging  with  them  a  tree  '^J  a, 
styled  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  fixed  it  in  the  grouod  »i 
red  cap  on  the  top  of  it.    Some  of  the  leaders  wen    » 
to  ask  the  multitude  what  they  wanted,  and  the  *"**Ja^ 
that  they  wished  to  live  free  in  a  republican  "^v ,  ^ 
any  pope.    The  leaders  gravely  asked  •wlielber  ^  >u 
the  will  of  the  Roman  people;' which  was  tnfi^*J^j|J 
acclamations  in  the  affirmative.    Five  notaries  iw^  ^ 
up  a  solemn  act  to  that  purpose,  which  was  ^r^^if/i 
thier.    The  French  general  ascended  the  Capitol,  i^^^ 
by  a  large  retinue  of  officers,  and  proclaimed  w»  ^^ 
republic  •  the  sister  and  ally  of  France,'  and  8iia^  ^\ 
thing  in  praise  of  'the  descendants  of  the  ^"'j  V^ji. 
the  Scipios.'    Songs,  illuminations,  and  balls  ^^YixiW^'^ 
ceremony.    Berthier  afterwards  sent  an  officer  *^  ^^,,j, 
to  the  pope  that  he  must  renounce  his  tempos*' ^^j  ^pjit 
Pius  answered,  that  he  had  received  it  "^"^     gjj;  ili*' 
the  free  election  of  men,  and  could  not  "^''•^'??^-ot  bf  »^ 
he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  his  troublescouia    ^^^^,.^  , 

long  duration,  but  that  ho  was  detcrmifl^  '^ 
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•csgatory  to  his  high  oiBoe.    Next  etme  the  commissary* 

cveral  of  the  Frendb  army,  who,  after  taking  an  inventory 

nil  the  valuables  that  still  remained  in  the  papal  resi* 

nee,  ordered  Pius  to  prepare  to  set  out  in  two  davs.    The 

pe  said  he  could  not  oppose  force,  hut  protested  against 

uB  new  act  of  violence.    On  the  20lh  of  February,  Pius  VI. 

t  the  Vatican  with  a  few  attendants,  and,  escorted  by  a 

ong  detachment  of  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Florence. 

3  was  lodged  first  in  a  convent  at  Siena,  and  afterwards  in 

9  Carthusian  convent  near  Florence,  where  he  remained  till 

i  following  year,  when  the  French,  having  driven  out  of 

lacany  the  grand>duke  Ferdinand,  and  being  threatened 

the  Austro-Russians,  who  were  advancing  to  the  Adige, 

lered  the  pope  to  be  transferred  to  France.    They  took 

n  to  Pignerc^  and  from  thence,  in  the  month  of  April, 

e  old  pontiff  was  made  to  cross  the  Alps  in  a  litter  by  the 

ss  of  Mount  Gend?re,  which  was  covered  with  deep  snow, 

firiancoiu    From  thence  he  was  taken  to  Grenoble,  and 

lerwaros  to  Valence  on  the  Rhdne,  where  he  died,  in  Au- 

isl  of  that  year  (1799),  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age  and  the 

ith  of  his  pontificate.    Just  before  his  death  the  Roman 

public  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  French  being  driven  out 

Jraly  by  the  Austro-Russians,  and  Rome  was  occupied 

Austrian  and  Neapolitan  troops.    The  short  period  of 

9  so-called  republican  government,  enforced  by  French 

yonets,  was  one  of  unspeakable  distvess  for  the  people  of 

Hue:    dearth,  exactions,  suspension  of  commerce,  and 

nseqnent  poverty,  overbearing  military  rule,  authorised 

«Dtiou8ness,  and  general  confusion  of  society,  were  the 

aracteristics  of  that  time. 

In  the  year  1802,  after  the  restoration  of  the  papal  go- 
maient,  the  remains  of  Pius  VI.  were  transferred  to 
oine  by  leave  of  the  first  eontul  Bonaparte,  at  the  request 
bis  successor  Pius  VII.,  and  deposited  with  solemn  pomp 
the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
<Boita,  Storia  d*  Italia.) 

PIUS  VII.  (Cardinal  Gregorio  Bamaba  Chiaramonti) 

fts  horn  in  ihe  year  1742,  of  a  noble  &mily  of  Cesena, 

hich  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  branch  of  the 

'rcneh  house  of  Clermont.    He  first  studied  in  the  college 

f  Ravenna,  and  subsequently  entered  the  order  of  Bene- 

ictioes,  in    1758.     He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  phi- 

naphy,  and  afterwards  on  theology,   to  the  novices  of 

is  order,  first  at  Parma  and  then  at  Rome.     Pius  VI. 

^pointed  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and  in  1785  made  him  a 

tfdinal  and  bishop  of  Imola.    When  Bonaparte  took  pos- 

Msion  of  the  legations,  and  annexed  ^em  to  the  Cisalpine 

(public,  Canlinal  Chiaramonti  in  a  homily  exhorted  his 

Mk  to  submit  to  the  new  institutions,  and  to  be  faithful  to 

le  state  of  which  they  had  become  a  part.    This  conduct  is 

ad  to  have  acquired  him  the  good  opinion  of  Bonaparte. 

/ben  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pius  VL,  in  his  exile  at 

alence,  in  August,  1799,  came  to  Italy,  the  conclave  being 

immoned  to  assemble  at  Venice,  then  under  the  dominion 

r  Austria,  as  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  Cardinal 

ihisramonti  repaired  to  the  former  city.    Thirty-five  car- 

ioals  assembled  at  Venice,  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of 

'.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  in  order  to  elect  a  new  pope,  a  dignity 

pparently  not  very  enviable  in  those  troubled  times.    The 

eliberations  of  the  conclave  lasted  several  months,  and  at 

lit  Cardinal  Chiaramonti  was  chosen,  on  the  1 4th  of  March, 

BOO,  and  crowned  popa  on  the  2l8t  of  the  same  month, 

lOder  the  name  of  Pius  VII.    In  the  following  July  the 

«pe  made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  and  soon  after  appointed 

Cardinal  Consalvi  .his  secretary  of  state,  or  prime  minister. 

Cons AL VI.]    In  the  following  year  the  peace  of  Luneville, 

etween  France  and  Austria,  was  made,  and  Bonaparte,  first 

onsul  of  France,  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate  the  Papal 

erritories,  with  the  exception  of  the  legations,  which  had 

leen  formally  incorporated  with  the  so-called  '  Italian  Re- 

mbiic'    Meantime  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  were 

A  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion.    France  was  still  no- 

ninslly  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  clergy  were  no  longer  in 

communication  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  were  divided  into 

^rties.     One  party  consisted  of  those  who  had    sworn 

Melity  to  the  republican  constitution,  and  were  called 

Pr^tres  asserment^s,'  or  '  constitutionnels  ;*  another  was 

composed  of  those  who  protested  against  the  changes  that 

^'\  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  church  since 

'^<i  Revolution,  and  were  called  '  inserment^s,*  or'r^frac- 

'"tesi.'     Each  party  bad  its  bishops,  who  were  in  a  state 

^^  schism  towards  one  another.    Many  dioceses  bad  no  bt- 

'^ps,  and  others  had  two;  some  of  the  constitutional  priests 
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were  latitudinarians  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice; 
others  had  married,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Trent;  and  others  professed  Jansenist  principles.'  The  le- 
fractory  priests  were  generally  soured  by  their  past  sufferings, 
were  intolerant  by  principle, and  provoked  persecution  against 
themselves  rather  than  acknowledge  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  the  government  had  proclaimed.  In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion  about  one  half  of  the  population  of  France  fol- 
lowed no  mode  of  worship,  and  professed  no  religion  whatever. 
A  vast  number  of  parish  churches  were  shut  up,  and  had 
been  so  for  ten  years.  (Jauffret,  Mcmoires  sur  les  Affaires 
EccUtiaitiques  de  France^  vol.  i. ;  Thibaudeau,  Mhnoires 
sur  le  ConnUat.)  Bonaparte  wished  for  a  concordat  with 
Rome.  The  pope  appointed  the  prelate  Spina  and  the 
theologian  Caselli,  who  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  Bonaparte 
named  his  brother  Joseph,  Cretet,  councillor  of  state,  and 
Bernier,  a  Vendean  priest,  to  treat  with  the  pope's  nego- 
tiators. At  the  same  time  Bonaparte,  who  was  not  himself 
much  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  controversy,  listened 
willingly  to  the  advocates  of  the  various  parties.  Grdgoire» 
bishop  of  Blois,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
clergy,  was  opposed  to  the  concordat.  According  to  him,  the 
church  had  no  need  of  it :  *  She  had  done  without  it  for  twelve 
centuries ;  the  canons  of  the  first  four  Ecumenical  councils 
were  sufiScient  for  its  administration.  Vacancies  to  the 
sees  should  be  filled  up  by  election,  by  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince, under  the  presidence  of  the  metropolitan.  The  Gallican 
church  ought  to  be  untrammelled  by  Roman  jurisdiction.* 
(Gre^oire,  Bssai  Hisiorique  sur  ies  JJbertes  de  tEglise 
Galluxme.)  Others  advised  Bonaparte  to  proclaim  unre- 
stricted religious  freedom  and  liberty  of  worship.  (De 
Pradt,  Les  Quaire  Concordats^  Others  told  him  that  he 
had  in  his  hands  the  piost  favourable  opportunity  of  shaking 
off  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Roman  see,  and  establish- 
ing in  France  a  reformed  religion.  *  A  vast  number  of  people 
agreed  about  the  necessity  of  having  one  established  mode 
of  worship,  and  most  of  the  large  proprietors  were  of  this 
opinion,  not  that  they  were  religiously  inclined,  but  because 
they  looked  upon  religion  as  the ,  safest  guarantee  of  their 
property.  They  wished  to  see  an  ena  of  ecclesiastical 
anarchy,  and  if  the  first  consul  had  thought  proper  to  change 
the  religion  of  France,  he  would  have  found  not  a  few  to 
support  him.'  (Jauffret,  Mdmoires  sur  les  Affaires  Ec- 
clisiasHques.)  But  Bonaparte  considered  that  if  he  were  to 
proclaim  the  reformed  communion,  he  would  have  one  half 
of  France  against  it,  whilst  of  the  other  half  only  a 
small  part  would  support  him  in  earnest.  He  preferred 
therefore  to  be  with  toe  decided  majority,  as  affording  an 
easier  means  of  government.  Bonaparte's  instructions  to 
his  negotiators  were,  1,  that  there  should  be  no  longer  any 
exclusive  form  of  religion  in  France,  and  that  therefore  the 
only  thing  that  could  l^  done  was  merely  to  state  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  was  the  state  religion,  being  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  people;  2,  that  a  new  division  of  dioceses  was 
requisite ;  3,  that  with  regard  to  the  nomination  and  institu- 
tion of  the  bishops,  they  m^ht  take  the  concordat  of  1516 
between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  as  a  basis ;  4,  that  all  monastic 
orders  requiring  perpetual  vows  should  remain  suppressed. 
Above  all  he  required  the  business  to  be  promptly  settled, 
and  he  wrote  to  Rome  to  that  effect.  The  pope  despatched 
to  Paris  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  smoothed  down  all  difficul- 
ties, and  the  concordat  was  signed  at  Paris,  the  15th  of  July, 
1801,  and  was  ratified  by  Pius  at  Rome,  after  some  hesita- 
tion and  consultation,  on  the  14ih  of  August  following. 
The  principal  scruples  of  the  pope  were  concerning  certain 
articles  called  'organic,*  which  Bonaparte  appended  to  the 
concordat,  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  it,  and  which  were 

S reclaimed  as  laws  of  the  state.    (Botta,  b.  xxi. ;  Thibau- 
eau.) 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  VII.  enjoyed  tranquillity  at 
Rome,  which  he  employed  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances, 
in  ameliorating  the  judicial  administration,  in  promoting 
the  agriculture  of  theCampagna,  and  in  other  similar  cares. 
His  personal  establishment  was  moderate,  his  table  frugal, 
his  habits  simple,  and  his  conduct  exemplary.  In  May, 
1804,  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  some  time 
after  he  wrote  to  the  pope  requesting  him  to  crown  him  so- 
lemnly at  Paris.  After  considerable  hesitaiion  Pius  con- 
sented, and  set  off  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,afler  which  the  pope  spent 
several  months  in  Pahs,  visiting  the  public  establishments, 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  men  of  all  parties,  who  were 
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won  by  his  unassuming  yet  dignified  behaviour,  and  his  un- 
ofTected  piety.  In  May,  1805,  he  returned  to  Rome ;  and  his 
troubles  began  soon  after.  In  October,  1 805,  a  body  of  French 
troops  suddenly  took  military  possession  of  Ancona.  Pius 
remonstrated  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Austria.  It  waff 
only  after  the  peace  of  Presbur?  that  he  received  an  answer, 
in  which  Napoleon  said,  that  ue  considered  himself  as  the 
protector  of  the  church  against  heretics  and  schismatics, 
like  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
that  as  such  he  had  occupied  Ancona  to  prevent  it  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  or  the  Russians.  Soon  after, 
Napoleon  officially  required  the  pope,  through  his  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  to  expel  from  his  dominions  all  English, 
Russian,  Swedish,  and  Sardinian  subjects,  and  to  forbid  his 
ports  to  the  vessels  of  those  powers  who  were  then  at  war 
with  France.  Pius  replied  at  length  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon, 
tepresenting  to  him  that  his  request  was  destructive  of  the 
independence  of  the  Papal  State  and  of  its  political  neutra- 
lity, which  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
for  the  security  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  who  wete 
living  in  those  very  countries  with  which  the  emperor  was 
then  at  war.  He  said  that  the  head  of  the  church  ought 
to  be  a  minister  of  pence,  and  not  to  take  part  in  a  war 
which  has  not  religion  for  its  object ;  that  if  some  of  his 
predecessors  had  not  always  abided* by  this  rule,  he  at  least 
dhould  not  follow  their  example.  iNapoleon  however  in- 
sisted, and  an  angry  corresponaence  was  carried  on  betweeti 
the  two  courts  for  about  two  yeai-s  on  this  subject  of  con- 
tention, the  neutrality  of  the  Papal  State  being  all  the  While 
merely  nominal,  as  the  French  troops  marching  from  and 
to  Naples  crossed  and  recrossed  it  at  their  pleastire,  and 
^  the  French  also  kept  a  garrison  at  Ancona,  the  otily  papal 
port  of  any  importance.  By  degrees  they  extended  their 
posts  all  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  garrisoned  the  various 
ports.  Some  time  after,  a  body  of  French  troops,  coming 
from  Naples,  passed  through  Rome,  ostensibly  to  proceed  to 
Leghorn,  but  they  suddenly  turned  out  of  the  main  road  and 
surprised  in  the  night  the  town  of  Civitavecchia,  of  which 
they  took  military  possession.  In  all  these  places  they  con- 
fiscated whatever  English  property  they  could  find.  The 
papal  troops  at  Ancona,  Civitavecchia,  and  other  places, 
were  ordered  to  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  commanders,  and  some  officers  who  refused  to  do 
so  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement.  Napoleon  in  the 
mean  time  found  fresh  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  pope. 
He  wished  to  declare  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Jerome 
with  an  American  Protestant  lady  null;  but  Pius  refused, 
saying  that  although  the  church  abhorred  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  heretics,  yet  if  they  were  contracted  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  according  to  the  laws  of  those  countries, 
they  were  binding  and  indissoluble.  (*  Letter  of  Pius  VII.* 
on  this  important  subject,  in  Artaud,  Viedu  Pape  Pie  VIL, 
Paris,  1826.)  He  next  accused  the  pope  of  dilatoriness  in 
giving  the  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  elected  to  vacant 
sees  in  the  kingdotn  of  Italy.  The  delay  was  defended  by  the 
court  of  Rome  on  the  ground  of  the  non-execution  or  misin- 
terpretatign  by  the  French  of  several  articles  of  the  concordat, 
especially  as  to  the  Venetian  territories,  which  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Italian  kingdom  after  the  concordat  was  made, 
and  which  the  pope  did  not  therefore  include  in  its  provi- 
sions. Eugene  Beauharnois,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
wrote  a  very  able  and  conciliatory  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order 
to  bring  about  an  arrangement,  and  the  pope  was  induced  to 
invite  tne  bishops  elect  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  ca- 
nonical institution,  when  a  threatening  letter  came,  written 
by  Napoleon  from  Dresden,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  in  which  he  said  that  *the  pope  must  not 
take  him  for  a  Louis  le  D6bonnaire ;  that  his  anathemas 
would  never  make  his  soldiers  drop  their  muskets ;  that  he. 
Napoleon,  if  provoked  too  far,  could  separate  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  f^om  the  Roman  church,  and  establish  a 
more  rational  form  of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  pope 
was  the  head,  that  such  a  thing  was  easy  in  the  actual  state 
of  people's  minds,'  &c. ;  and  he  forbade  Eugene  to  corre- 
spond any  longer  with  the  pope,  or  send  the  bishops  elect  to 
Rome,  for,  he  said, '  they  would  only  imbibe  there  princi- 
ples of  sedition  against  their  sovereign.'  Matters  were  now 
Drought  to  an  open  rupture.  A  French  force  under  General 
Miollis  entered  Rome  in  February,  1808,  took  possession  of 
the  castle  and  the  gates,  leaving  however  the  civil  authori- 
ties undisturbed.  The  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to  send 
Cardinal  De  Bayanne  as  fats  legate  to  Paris,  to  make  a  last 


effort  at  reconciliation,  but  the  cardinal  had  not  anmd 
at  his  destination  when  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  ioj 
April,  1808,  united  the  provinces  of  Ancoaa,  Macmu, 
Fermo,  and  U rhino  to  tho  kingdomof  Italy,  itating  in  tl: 
preamble:  1,  that  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome  h^ 
constantly  refused  to  declare  war  against  the  £nelisb,(i!i(lu 
enter  into  a  confederation  With  the  kings  of  Italy  and  i 
Naples  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula ;  2,  that  the  \m- 
ests  of  those  two  kingdoms  required  an  unint  rruptedexh 
munication  between  them;  3,  that  the  donatiou  tDadttii 
Charlemaene  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  intended  fonbe  it 
vantage  of  the  church,  and  not  for  that  of  heretics  ttideu^ 
mies  to  that  church ;  4,  lastly,  that  the  ambassador  of  ili<ct 
at  Paris  had  demanded  his  passport  on  the  30th  Maieb  its; 
and  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  states  vettc 
an  end. 

Fresh  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Piui  \rere  aosvr*!^ 
by  threats  of  further  hostile  measures  on  the  part  of  Nz^^ 
leon,  unless  the  pope  entered  into  an  offensive  and  dcfeMit 
league  with  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy,  andb)  a^ 
daration  that  *the  pope  would  lose  his  temporal  soverei^i 
and  remain  bishop  of  Rome  as  his  predecessors  veredctv,' 
the  first  eight  centuries  and  under  the  reign  of  Charlenap. 
( Note  deM.de  Champagny,  Ministre  des  affairet  ttrmx 
d  S.  Eminence  le  Cardinal  Caprarat  18th  April,  180b) 

The  wat  which  began  soon  after  in  Spain  pRvcrM 
Napoleon  from  occupying  himself  with  the  afiainofliAU 
which  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  amidst  freqitiii 
clashing  between  the  French  military  authorities  and  ^ 
papal  civil  officers.  The  papal  treasury,  impoveriibedbl 
was  by  the  loss  of  its  finest  provinces,  was  obliged  tj  ff 
the  French  troops  which  garrisoned  the  towns  tbatid 
nominally  belonged  to  the  pope.  All  the  disaflfectedii 
the  turbulent,  trusting  to  French  protection,  open.y* 
suited  the  papal  government.  The  pope  remained  coiiM 
to  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal  with  his  Swiss  guard  iits 
gates,  not  wishing  to  expose  himself  to  violence  by  vent!re( 
out. 

On  the  17th  May,  1809,  Napoleon,  who  was  then  iM^t 
war  against  Austria,  issued  a  decree  from  Vienna,  invivi 
he  united  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  states  to  the  Fnu 
empirls,  leaving  to  the  pope  his  palaces  and  ati  incow^ 
two  millions  of  francs  (60,000/.  sterling).  The  preambW 
the  decree  was,  as  usual,  grounded  on  the  alleged  doniot 
of  Charlemagne,  *  his  il  ustrious  predecessor,*  to  the  ««* 
Rome,  which  dondtion,  it  was  stated,  was  on  the  »* 
tion  of  feudal  allegiance,  Rome  being  still  considww* 
belonging  to  the  empire.  •  But  the  union  of  thetwopo'^i 
temporal  and  spiritual,  having  proved  a  source  of  ptfl^'^*i 
discord,  and  of  never-ending  pretensions  and  assunipt* 
he.  Napoleon,  thought  proper,  for  the  security  of  bis  eap 
and  of  his  people,  to  resume  the  grant  of  Charlemagnt 

On  the  10th  June,  1809,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  of  «x»» 
munieation  against  all  the  perpetrators  and  abelton  of  ii| 
invasion  of  Rome  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  -  i 
The  bull  was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  principal  clmrrtji 
of  Rome  and  in  other  public  places.  The  text  of  tlw'J 
is  given  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  'Memorie  Sloricbe, .? 
pendix  to  the  1st  part.  No.  y. 

The  French  commander,  Miollis,  being  afrtidofw* 
surrection  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who  had  shown  nn^'^ 
vocal  signs  of  attachment  to  their  sovereign.  ^^^^^^ 
expedient  to  remove  Pius  from  the  capital.  J'^*^^^ 
in  the  «  Memoirs  of  Las  Cases,'  that  he  did  this  ^'t*^ 
orders  from  Napoleon,  who  was  still  with  ^'^  *!jJL 
Austria,  but  that  he  concerted  his  measures  wiin»|'* 
king  of  Naples,  who  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  ^5*P|*'' ^ 
troops  for  (he  purpose.  General  Radet  of  the  g^nJyL 
was  entrusted  with  the  abduction  of  the  pope»^hoDHi  . 
himself  up  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal.  Between  two ' 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  wfflj^ 
scaled  the  walls  in  the  greatest  silence,  broke  ope"  ^^^ 
doors,  and  having  opened  the  great  gates,  let  in  ^^^^^^ 
rades  fVom  without.  The  Swiss  guards  made  no  re«w^ 
having  orders  to  that  efffect  from  the  pope.  6«'^«'^  J*^, j 
penetrated  to  the  apartment  in  which  Pius  was, «"%  ,, 
him  in  full  dress,  sun-ounded  by  sevewl  atteno* 
The  general  toid  him  respectfully  that  he  had ^^'y^ 
move  him  fVom  Rome  unless  he  consented  to  Bigt»  *^^^^^ 
cation  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  on  the  popf  '^ 
that  he  could  not  do  that,  Radet  told  him  *n*5. jJi  pju,. 
depart  immediately.  •!  then  yield  to  force/ repi'W.  ^^ 
and,  taking  hia  breviary  under  bis  arm,  he  accowptc'*^ 
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en  «nl  to  the  gate,  where  his  earriage  was  ready,  and  drove 
iff    under  an  escort     He  was  taken  first  to  Grenoble  in 
^^uphin4,  from  whence  be  was  removed,  bf  order  of  Na- 
Milvon,  to  Savona  in  the  Riviem  of  Grenoa,  where  he  re- 
nainei  till  June,  1812,  when  he  was  removed  to  Fontaine- 
»Ieau,  by  an  order  from  Napoleon.     During  his  stay  at 
m  vona,  Napoleon  convoked  a  council  at  Paris  of  the  bishops 
f  his  empire,  but  he  found  that  assembly  less  docile  than  he 
xpecied,    md   he    dissolved  it  without   any  conclusion 
teing  come  to.    The  great  question  was  how  to  fill  up  the 
'scant  sees,  when  the  pope  refused  the  canonical  institution. 
The  pope  at  the  same  time  would  not  recognise  Napoleon  s 
iirorce  from  his  first  wife  Josephine.    In  short,  Napoleon 
bund  that  unarmed  priests  were  more  difficult  te  conquer 
ban  the  armies  of  one  half  of  Europe.     (Thibaudeau,  Le 
7r,/tndai  ei  f  Empire,  ch.  77 ;  Botta,  Sioria  d Italia,  b.  25.) 
*be  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to  have  the  pope  settled  at 
ivignon,  or  some  other  town  of  his  empire,  as  his  subject 
nd  his  pensionary,  and  to  have  himself  the  nomination  not 
nly  of  the  bishops,  but  of  the  cardinals  also,  by  which 
leans  he  would  have  added  to  his  already  overbearing  tern- 
oral  power  the  incalculable  support  of  a  spiritual  authority 
hicb  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.    The  resist- 
loe  of  Pius  disappointed  his  views.    '  Strange,  but  true,' 
crlaims  Botta,  '  in  this  instance  the  independence  of  the 
lurch  was  the  only  remaining  prop  of  general  liberty,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  baa  gfiven  way,  no  check  was 
ft  against    a    universal    and    overwhelming    tyranny.' 
apoleon   at  last  imagined    that    by  removing  Pius  to 
miainebleau,  he  might  succeed  in  overcoming  his  firm- 
afts.     Pius  was  again  obliged  to  make  a  long  journey 
lb  the   greatest  secresy.    He  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  in 
me,  1812,  and  was  lodged  in  the  imperial  palace,  and 
Kited  with  marked  respect.     Napoleon  bad  set  out  on  his 
ossian  expedition.    After  his  return  from  that  disastrous 
mpaign,  in  December,  1612,  he  went  to  see  the  pope,  em- 
iced  him,  and  treated  him  with  studied  attention ;  he  also 
lowed  several  cardinals  who  were  at  Paris  to  repair  to  Fon- 
inebleau,  and  at  last,  chiefly  through  their  persuasions,  he 
rsviiled  upon  the  pope  to  sign  a  new  concordat,  the  25th  of 
anuarr,  1813.    It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that 
fapoleon,  in  one  of  his  conferences  with  Pius,  had  lifted 
»  hand  against  him  find  struck  him.    Pacca  ('  Memorie 
loriche,'  part  iii.,  ch.  1)  denies  this  on  the  authority  of  Pius 
imself,  but  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Napoleon  spoke  to 
s  prisoner  in  an  authoritative  and  threatening  tone. 
The  principal  articles  of  the  concordat  were,   1,  that 
^e  pope  should  give  to  the  bishops  who  might  from  time 
time  be  elected  to  the  vacant  sees,  in  six  months  at 
iMt   after  their  nomination    by  the    emperor,   the   ca- 
jnical  institution.     If  this  were  not  granted  after  six 
ooths,  the  metropolitan  of  the  province  (and  on  his  de- 
ult,  the  senior  bis^hop)  should  give  the  institution  to  the 
shops  eleet,  so  that  no  see  should  remain  vacant  longer 
•an  a  twelvemonth ;  2,  the  pope  should  have  the  nomina- 
on  to  ten  sees  of  France  and  Italy,  besides  that  of  the  six 
.shops,  called  suburbicarit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ; 
.the  other  bishops  of  the  Papal  State,  who  had  been  banished 
leir  dioceses  for  noncompliance  with  the  orders  of  Napoleon, 
lioald  not  be  reinstated,  but  appointed  bishops  *  in  partibus;' 
,  the  pope  was  to  fix  his  residence  either  in  France  or  in 
le  kmgaom  of  Italy,  and  to  hold  his  court  and  appoint  his 
fficers,  ministers,  and  legates  as  before,  in  his  quality  of 
ead  of  the  church ;  5,  the  emperor  Napoleon  granted  full 
mncsty  to  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates  or  clergymen 
*bo  bad  incurred  his  displeasure  during  the  late  contro- 
ersv.    (Pacca,  Afemorie  Storiche,  part  ii.,  ch.  6.) 
N  apoleon  hastened  to  publish  the  articles  of  the  concordat, 
nd  to  give  them  the  force  of  laws  of  the  empire ;  after  which 
«  granted  free  access  to  the  pope  to  all  cardinals  and  others 
^ho  chose  to    repair  to  Fontainebleau.     Pius,  who  had 
cruples  concerning  some  of  the  articles  which  he  had 
^gned,  laid  them  before  the  cardinals,  and  asked  their 
pinion.      Several  of  the  cardinals,  especially  the  Italian 
nes,  such  as  Consalvi,  Pacca,  Litta,  and  Di  Pietro,  stated 
bai  some  of  the  articles  were  contrary  to  the  canon  law  and 
He  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  pregnant 
^«th  the  most  serious  evils  to  the  church,  and  they  urged  the 
Jeocs«ity  of  a  prompt  retractation.    They  quoted  the  well- 
^'^own  example  of  Paschal  II.,  who,   in  similar  circum- 
^^nrcs  having  ceded  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  the  right 
'^  investiture,  hastened  to  submit    his  conduct    to    the 
^•igmcnt  of  a  council  assembled  in  the  Lateran,  and  the 


council  revoked  the  cession.  [Paschal  II.]  Upon  this  Pius 
wrote  to  Napoleon,  on  the  24  th  of  March,  retracting  his 
concessions,  but  proposing  a  new  basis  fbr  a  concordat ;  Na* 
poleon  however  took  no  notice  of  the  retractation,  except  by 
exiling  some  of  the  cardinals  who,  he  thought,  had  influencea 
it  Napoleon  soon  after  set  off  for  his  army  in  Crermany, 
and  the  afiair  with  the  pope  remained  in  suspense. 
It  was  only  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies  and 
their  expulsion  from  Germany  that  Napoleon  proposed 
to  restore  to  the  pope  the  Papal  States  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, if  the  pope  would  agree  to  a  concordat  Pius  ten* 
swered,  that  he  would  not  enter  into  any  negotiations  until  he 
was  restored  to  Rome.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1814,  an 
order  came  for  the  pope  to  leave  Fontainebleau  the  following 
day.  None  of  the  cardinals  were  allowed  to  accompany 
him.  He  set  off  accompanied  by  an  escort,  and  was  taken 
to  Italy.  •  On  arriving  at  the  bridge  on  the  river  Nura,  in 
(he  state  of  Parma,  he  met  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Nea« 
politan  troops  under  Murat,  who  was  then  making  common 
cause  with  the  allied  powers  against  Napoleon.  Murat  had 
taken  military  occupation  of  the  Roman  state,  but  he  offered 
to  give  up  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  Pius  however  pre- 
ferred stopping  at  Ceaena,  his  native  town,  until  the  political 
horizon  was  cleared  up.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
and  the  peace  of  Paris.  Pius  made  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1814,  in  the  midst  of  rejoicings  and 
acclamations.  His  faithful  Consalvi  soon  after  resumed  hit 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  By  the  articles  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States  were  restored, 
including  the  legations,  which  were  not  however  evacuated 
by  the  Austrian  troops  until  after  the  fall  of  Murat,  in  1815. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Pius  were  spent  in 
comparative  tranquilUty,  though  not  in  idleness.  He 
applied  himself  to  adapt,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable, 
the  civil  institutions  of  his  dominions  to  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  social  state.  By  a  '  motu 
proprio'of  the  year  1816,  he  confirmed  the  suppression 
of  all  feudal  imposts,  privileges,  monopolies,  and  juris- 
dictions ;  he  abolished  every  kind  of  torture,  including  that 
called  the  'corda,*  or  'estrapade,'  which  was  formerly  a 
frequent  mode  of  punishment  at  Rome;  he  diminished 
the  land-tax ;  retained  the  register  of  hypothdques,  or  '  mort- 
gages,* instituted  by  the  French ;  laid  down  the  basis  of  a 
new  code  of  public  administration,  and  in  November  of  the 
following  year  he  published  a  new  code  of  civil  procedure, 
in  which  be  regulated  the  costs  of  judicial  proceedings. 
He  maintained  the  commercial  courts  established  by 
the  French,  as  well  as  the  new  system  of  police,  enforced 
by  a  regular  corps  of  carabineers,  instead  of  the  old  'shirri,' 
who  were  ineffective  and  corrupt.  (Tournon,  Etudes  Sta^ 
tistiques  9ur  Rome,  b.  iv.,  ch.  6.)  Unfortunately  however 
the  old  system  of  secret  proceedings  in  criminal  matters 
was  restored,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
which  have  jurisdiction  also  over  laymen.  Pius  however 
made  some  important  alterations  in  the  form  of  proceeding 
of  the  Inquisition,  abolishing  torture  as  well  as  tfie  punish- 
ment of  death  for  offences  concerning  religion.  He  did 
probably  all  that  ^e  could  do  as  a  pope,  and  certainly  more 
than  any  pope  had  done  before  him.  Cardinal  Consalvi 
took  vigorous  measures  to  extirpate  the  banditti  of  the  Cam- 
pagna ;  and  in  July,  1819,  he  ordered  the  town  of  Sonnino, 
a  notorious  nest  of  incorrigible  robbers,  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground.  With  regard  to  spiritual  matters,  Pius  concluded 
a  new  concordat  with  France,  Naples,  Uavaria,  and  other 
states.  He  condemned  by  a  bull  the  political  society  of 
Carbonari,  as  well  as  other  secret  societies. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1823,  Pius,  who  was  then  eighty- 
one  years  of  age,  had  a  fall  in  his  apartments,  and  broke 
his  thigh.  This  accident  brought  on  inttammation,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  he  died,  on  the  20th  of  August,  univer- 
sally regretted.  He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  ill.  ^?^ 
waldsen  was  commissioned  to  make  his  monument,  which 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Peter's. 

Pius  VII.  stands  prominent  among  the  long  series  of 
popes  for  his  exemplary  conduct  under  adversity,  his  truly 
Christian  virtues,  and  his  general  benevolence  and  chanty. 
Free  from  nepotism,  modest,  unassuming,  and  person- 
allv  disinterested,  he  was  a  staunch  though  temperate  d^ 
fender  of  the  rights  of  his  see,  and  his  meek  bearing  and 
unblemished  character  engaged  on  his  side  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  Christian  world,  without  distinction  of  com- 
munity or  sect,  during  his  long  struggle  with  his  gigantic 
and  ungenerous  adversary. 
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PIUS  Vm.  (Cardinal  Castiglioni)  was  elected  in 
March,  1829,  to  succeed  Leo  XII.,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  following  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Grej^ory  XVI. 
Nothing;  remarkable  occurred  during  his  short  pontificate. 
Pius  Vill.  died  just  before  the  explosion  of  the  abortive 
attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  Romagna,  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  Paris,  of  July,  1830. 

PIX,  TRIAL  OF  THE.  The  private  assay  within  the 
Mint,  whieh  sanctioned  the  delivery  of  the  coins  to  the 
owner  of  the  bullion,  was  not  considered  by  our  ancestors 
as  a  sufficient  security  for  the  integrity  of  the  coins,  but  they 
required  them  to  be  submitted  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  before 
the  master  could  receive  his  discharge;  and  this  trial  was 
repeated  at  such  short  intervals  as  to  form  a  sufficient  check 
upon  improper  issues  of  the  money.  This  final  examination 
is  technically  called  the  Trial  of  the  Pix,  from  the  box  in 
which  the  coins,  which  have  been  selected  for  that  purpose, 
are  contained.  They  are  secured  by  three  locks,  the  keys 
of  which  are  respectively  in  the  custody  of  the  warden, 
master,  and  comptroller  of  the  Mint 

The  first  regular  public  trial  of  the  Pix  upon  record,  ac- 
cording to  Madox  {Hist,  Excheq<,  vol.  i.,  p.  291),  took  place 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  year  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  king 
commanded,  by  writ,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  to  take 
with  them  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  and  straightway,  before 
they  retired  from  the  eX'chequer,  to  open  the  boxes  of  the 
assay  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  to  make  the  assay  in 
such  manner  as  the  king's  council  was  wont  to  do,  and  to 
take  an  account  thereof,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
certify  the  king  touching  the  same,  whenever  he  should 
please. 

From  the  form  of  this  trial  laid  down  in  an  indenture  of 
the  1 8th  Edward  III.,  it  was  then  to  be  made  regpilarly 
every  three  months.  In  subsequent  reigns  however,  down 
to  a  late  period,  this  trial  was  made  at  uucertain  times.  In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was  called  for  when  two  or  three 
millions  had  been  coined.  The  practice  of  more  modern 
times  has  been  to  call  for  a  trial  of  the  pix  usually  upon  the 
appointment'of  a  new  master  of  the  Mint,  in  order  that  the 
master  who  has  retired  may  receive  his  discharge. 

As  the  authority  under  which  these  trials  were  held  oc- 
casionally varied,  so  did  likewise  the  persons  who  sat  as 
judges  in  the  court  They  were  first  the  members  of  the 
king's  council,  then  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  aeain 
the  members  of  the  privy  council  as  judges  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  where  sometimes  the  king  himself  presided,  as 
did  James  I.  at  an  assay  which  was  made  upon  the  9th  of 
May,  1611.  During  the  period  of  the  interregnum,  in 
which  at  least  six  trials  of  the  pix  were  held,  the  authority 
and  judges  were  in  almost  every  instance  ^iiried.  The  court 
is  now  composed  of  such  members  of  the  privy  council  as 
are  expressly  summoned  for  that  purpose,  the  lord-high- 
chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, presiding. 

Ruding  was  unable  to  discover  any  very  antient  cere- 
monial hv  which  the  forms  of  this  trial  were  regulated. 
He  found  one  however  among  the  Hafleian  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  698,  fol.  169)  which  professed 
to  be  the  order  of  older  times.  It  was  evidently  derived 
from  an  earlier  date,  as  in  the  form  of  the  oath  the  standard 
is  called  the  king's,  and  not  the  queen's,  and  was  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  warden  of  the  Mint,  who  held  that 
office  from  the  second  to  the  thirty-seventh  of  Elisabeth. 
Ruding,  in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Britain,'  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  pix  verdicts  from 
1603  to  1802. 

'  The  modern  practice,*  says  Ruding, '  is  for  the  roaster  of 
the  Mint  to  present  a  memorial  praying  for  a  trial  of  the 

Six.  Upon  this  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moves  his 
[aiesty  in  council,  who  commands  the  trial  to  be  holden ; 
and  the  members  of  the  privy  council  are  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  a  certain  (ky  and  hour  (eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon)  at  the  house  lately  inhabited  by  the  usher 
within  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty^s  exchequer  at  Westmin- 
ster.* A  precept  is  likewise  directed  by  the  lord-high-chan- 
cellor to  tne  wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  raquirtng 
them  to  nominate  and  set  down  the  names  of  a  competent 
number  of  sufficient  and  able  freemen  of  their  C]k>mpany, 
akilful  to  judge  of  and  to  present  the  defaults  of  the  coins, 

*  TMi  hotiRe  was  rnibMonontly  AlloUcd  to  the  office  of  deputy  clerk  of  the 

e>n«  in  the  Exchequer.     It  was  inhabited  by  the  tuber  in  17v9.  when  Mr. 
iidfng  took  hi«  Mina«e«.  It  has  tlnee  been  destroyed,  with  the  other  bnildinxs 
or  Um  Exchequer,  to  moke  way  for  the  new  Hoqmw  of  Loid*  end  Gommoiia» 


if  any  should  be  found,  to  be  of  the  jury,  to  attend  at  ilie 
same  time  and  place.  This  number  is  luaslly  twenty-liTe, 
of  which  the  assay-master  of  the  Company  it  alnyi  oiw, 
'  When  the  court  is  formed,  the  clerk  of  the  Gohkmiilb' 
Company  returns  the  precept,  together  with  the  list  tf 
names;  the  jurv  is  called  over,  and  twelve  penou  uc 
sworn. 

*  The  president  then  gives  his  chaige,  which  uaed  (»• 
merly  to  be  general,  like  the  oath,  to  examine  by  fire,  )k 
water,  by  touch,  or  by  weight,  or  by  all  or  by  some  of  ibec, 
in  the  most  just  manner,  whether  the  monies  were  oaie 
according  to  the  indenture  and  standard  trtal-piectt,ui 
within  the  remedies;  but  in  1734  the lord-high-chtooelliir 
Talbot  directed  the  jury  to  express  precisely  how  mucbiit: 
money  was  within  the  remedies,  and  the  practice  which  lie 
thus  enjoined  is  still  continued.  The  other  parts  of  ^ 
charge  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  ability  of  tbepn- 
sident  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

*  When  it  is  concluded,  the  nix  is  delivered  to  tbe  jun, 
and  the  court  is  commonly  aajoumed  to  the  home  of  ik 
president,  where  the  verdict  is  afterwards  delivered  Ji 
writing. 

'  The  jury  then  retires  to  the  court-room  of  the  docliy  i' 
Lancaster,  whither  the  pix  is  removed,  together  vitb  ib 
weights  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mint,  and  where  the  sola 
which  are  used  upon  this  occasion  are  suspended,  the  bos 
of  which  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  turn  with  six  grains,  vb 
loaded  with  the  whole  of  those  weights,  to  the  amoanU 
48lbs.  8ozs.  in  each  scale. 

*  The  jury  being  seated,  the  indenture,  or  thevimii 
under  which  the  master  has  acted,  is  read.  Tbentbeft 
is  opened,  and  the  money  which  hacl  been  taken  outof  ck^ 
delivery  and  enclosed  in  a  separate  paper  narcel,  under  ilx 
seals  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  tb«  UiA 
is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  who  reedtay 
the  indorsement,  and  compares  it  with  the  account  vhii 
lies  before  him.  He  then  delivers  the  parcel  to  one  of  lU 
jury,  who  opens  it,  and  examines  whether  its  contents a^^K 
witii  the  indorsement. 

.     '  From  the  minutes  which  I  took  at  a  trial  of  the  pa : 
the  year  1799,  it  appears  that  it  then  contained— 

Guineas  •         .         «         •         •        •      7^^ 

Half  guineas l^^ 

Thirds  of  guineas,  or  pieces  of  seven  shillings      l^'*' 

making  by  tale  8914/.  \3s,  6(i,  being  the  pieces  taken  fi 
ninety- three  deliveries,  from  the  3rd  of  I>ecember,  I'H 
the  27th  of  March,  1799,  which  deliveries  amounud 
weight  to  146,220lbs. 

'  The  silver  coins  in  the  pix  were  only  one  groat, 
quarter-shilling,  one  half-groat,  and  one  penny,  miking  l| 
tale  ten  pence.  They  were  taken  from  one  delivery « 
94Ib8.  8ozs.  lOdwtSn  on  the  16th  of  December,  1795. 

*  When  all  the  parcels  of  gold  were  opened  and  founds 
be  right,  then  the  monies  contained  in  them  were  id^<* 
together  in  wooden  bowLs,  and  afterwards  weighed  iQ  >*' 
parts, 

lbs. 

'  The  first  weighed     .     •  42 

The  second    •     .     •     •  42 

The  third      •     .     •     .  42 

The  fourth  ...  42 

The  fifth       •     .     •     .  20 


on.dirti.pi. 
8     0     13 

0 

0 

0 

6 


8 
8 
8 
1 


12 

12 

13 

0 


190     9    8      0       J 

'  By  calculation  at  the  rate  of  46/.  14t.  6d.  to  the  H 
troy,  which  is  the  proportion  required  by  the  indentu^ 
ttiey  ought  to  have  weighed  I901bs.  9ozs.  9dwts.  15gri;^ 
that  they  were  deficient  one  pennyweight  fifteen  gi«i 
But  the  remedy  on  190lbs.  9ozs.  9dwts.  l*g«-**^^h  w 
ISdwts.  Ogr.;  they  were  therefore  within  the  rewedy  "I 
lib.  .3ozs.  ledwts.  9grs.  ,  J 

•  The  jury  then  took  from  the  said  monies w mu^ 
together  thirty-four  guineas,  thirteen  half-guinew,  jf 
twelve  seven-sliilling  pieces,  for  the  assay  by  ?'^. 
above  coins  were  all  the  diflerent  sorts  contained  in  the  pii^ 
By  tale  they  amounted  to  46/.  14*.  6(i,  and  tbeyvw^' 
weight  exactly  one  pound,  which  is  the  quantity  takeo'^ 
that  purpose,  particular  attention  being  paid  that  80©« 
every  sort  of  coin  shall  be  selected.  j 

•  The  indented  standard  trial  pieces  of  gold  ana  <'';2'wy 
the  dates  specified  in  the  indenture,  were  then  ?^^1 
the  prQper  officers,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  cut  oD  «°^ 
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leli,  and  compared  with  the  pound  weight  of  gold  coin. 
Dd  the  aforesaid  several  pieces  of  silver  coin,  hy  the  usual 
lethods  of  assay. 

*  When  thai  operation  was  fiaished,  the  jury  returned 
heir  verdict,  that  the  gold  coins  were  in  weight  and  in 
lloy  sufficient  aooording  to  the  terms  of  the  indenture ;  as 
rere  also  the  silver  coins  in  alloy ;  but  the  quantity  of  ihem 
ras  too  small  to  allow  their  agreement  m  weight  to  be 
scertained.' 

The  trial  iu  1799  was  an  assay  of  the  coins  minted  during 
period  of  somewhat  more  than  four  years.  The  *  Gentle- 
lan's  Magaxine'  for  1815  (vol.  Ixxxv.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  207)  eon- 
lina  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the  pix  upon  the  monies 
»ned  from  the  19lh  February,  1 806,  to  the  28th  September, 
814,  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  47,6131bs.  weight,  and  of 
09lbs.  of  silver,  which  had  been  coined  into  2,224,717/.  8«. 
tL  of  gold,  and  SAJL  18<.  of  silver;  the  gold  ooniiisting  of 
alf->guineas  and  seven-shilling  pieces,  and  the  silver  of  four- 
ences,  threepences,  twopences,  and  pence.  The  total  con* 
lined  in  the  pix  was— - 

£.     s,    d. 

Gold       •         .         1719J8     0 
Silver    •         .  0  12    0 


1720  10     0 


(Rudtng*s  Annalt  qf  the  Coinage  qf  Britain,  new  edit., 
840,  vol.  L,  p.  69-76.) 

PiZARKO,  FRANCISCO,  the  discoverer  and  con- 
jueror  of  Peru,  was  the  natural  son  of  Gonsalo  Pixarro,  an 
nicer  who  served  with  considerable  "distinction  under  the 
Sreat  Captain  in  the  Italian  Wfirs.  Gomara  relates  that 
franciseo  was  born  upon  the  steps  of  a  church,  and  in  his 
arliest  days  was  suckled  by  a  sow.  Garcilaso  denies  this, 
ittt  all  agree  that  he  was  born  at  Truxillo,  about  the  year 
460.  His  education  was  so  completely  neglected,  that  be 
msa  learned  to  read  or  write,  and  he  was  employed  by  his 
■■.ther  in  tending  pigs;  but  getting  tired  of  this  occupation, 
k€  nn  away  to  Seville  with  some  of  his  companions,  became 
i.  soldier,  and  shortly  afterwards  embarked  to  try  his  fortune 
lYi  the  New  World.  The  first  occasion  on  which  be  gained 
rliitmction  was  durine  the  expedition  of  Qieda  to  Tierra 
Pirma,  in  1510,  by  whom  he  was  left  as  his  lieutenant  in 
he  new  conquest.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Vasco 
Vuiiez  de  Badboa,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition 
o  Mexico.  On  these  occasions  Pizarro  showed  himself 
ttperior  to  all  his  companions  in  courage,  enterprise,  and 
lowers  of  endurance,  and  he  became  the  favourite  leader  of 
be  soldiers,  who  never  felt  so  much  confidence  as  when 
bey  were  under  his  orders.  Pizarro  had  seen  fourteen 
ears  of  arduous  service,  and  was  still  one  of  the  least 
rtallhy  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  when  he  joined  Hernando 
leLuqueand  Diego  deAlmagro  in  the  project  of  extending 
be  Spanish  conquests  along  the  southern  coast  Pizarro 
ind  Almagro  could  onlv  give  their  personal  labour  and  ex- 
lerience,  while  the  wealthy  priest,  their  associate,  advanced 
!0.000  ounces  of  gold  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
ixpedition.  Pixarro  sailed  from  Panama  in  November, 
6-24,  with  one  small  ship,  eighty  men,  and  four  horses,  to 
Lttempt  the  conc^uest  of  a  great  country ;  leaving  AImag[ro 
0  follow  with  reinforcements  as  soon  as  he  could  raise 
hem.  Pizarro  shaped  his  course  to  the  south-east,  but 
laving  in  ignorance  selected  that  period  of  the  year  in 
rhich  the  winds  and  currents  were  opposed  to  him,  his  pro- 
gress was  very  slow.  He  touched  at  several  places  in  Tierra 
rirma,  where  lie  found  a  most  uninviting  country,  the  low 
;muads  of  which  were  covered  with  swamps,  the  higher 
nth  impenetrable  forests,  having  few  inhabitants,  and  those 
lerce  and  hostile.  Fatigue,  famine,  and  disease  having 
ra&ted  his  little  band,  Pizarro  was  compelled  to  await  the 
inival  of  Almagro  at  Chicama,  who  at  length  joined  him, 
laving  undergone  equal  hardships.  With  unbroken  spirit 
hey  decided  on  their  course  of  action.  Pizarro  remained 
U  Chicama  while  Almagro  returned  for  fresh  forces,  which 
Uque  with  difficulty  persuaded  Pedrarias,  the  governor 
)f  Panama,  to  furnish.  With  these  reinforcements,  in 
Ibe  year  1626,  Pizarro  advanced  from  Chicama  to  the 
louth,  and  explored  the  coast  of  Quito.  He  entered  the 
Uy  of  Saint  Matthew,  where  he  found  a  fertile  country,  the 
iohabitanU  of  which  were  clothed  in  garments  of  woollen 
ind  cotton,  with  ornamenU  of  gold  and  silver.  This  coun- 
try being  too  populous  to  attack,  Almagro  returned  to  Pana- 
>na  for  Either  aid,  and  Pizarro  retired  to  a  neighbouring 


island.    Tlie  new  governor  of  Panama,  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  ' 
not  only  would  not  ^lermit  any  new  levies  to  be  made,  but 
sent  a  vessel  to  bring  away  Pizarro  and  his  band.    Pizarro 
refused  to  obev  this  order,  and  drawing  a  line  on  the  sand 
with  his  sword,  desired  those  who  chose  to  remain  with  him 
to  cross  to  his  side :  thirteen  alone  of  his  hardy  veterans  had 
sufficient  courage  to  do  so,  with  whom,  and  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  subsequently  sent  to  his  aid  from  Panama,  be  pro- 
secuted his  examination  of  the  coast  of  Peru.     He  landed 
at  Tumbez,  where  there  was  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  and  he 
ranged  for  some  time  peaceably  along  the  coast     The 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  used  by  the  inhabitants  not 
only  for  ornament,  but  for  utensils  of  common  use,  filled 
Pizarro  and  his  companions  with  wonder.    He  returned 
to  Panama  in  1528,  having  encountered,  during  his  absence 
of  three  years,  greater  hardships  and  dangers  than  any 
other  adventurer  of  the  age.    The  governor  was  not  moved 
by  his  accounts  of  the  opulence  of  the  newly-discovered 
country,  and  it  was  settled  by  the  associates  that  Pizarro 
should  proceed  to  Europe  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
emperor.    By  his  address ,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
attention  of  Charles  V.  and  his  ministers,  and  without 
bestowing  a  thought  upon  his  associates,  he  obtained  for 
himself  the  appointments  of  governor  and  captain-general, 
and  adelantado  over  all  the  country  to  be  discovered,  with 
supreme  authority,  both  civil  and  military,  stipulating  in 
return  to  equip  a  certain  force,  and  remit  one-fifth  of 
all  the  treasure   that  he  should   acquire  to  the  crown. 
Pizarro  was  so  poor,  that  without  the  assistance  of  Corlez  he 
could  not  have  performed  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  at 
length  he  sailed  from  Spain  with  only  half  the  number  of 
men  required,  among  whom  were  his  three  brothers.     He 
returnea  to  Panama  in  1530,  and  having  with  difficulty 
effected  a  reconciliation  with  Almagro,  who  was  indignant 
at  his  perfidy,  he  sailed  in  February,  1531,  with  186  soldiers, 
of  whom  36  were  horsemen,  leaving  Almagro  as  before  to 
follow  with  reinforcements.      Pizarro  first  surprised   the 
principal  town  of  the  province  of  Coaque,  wliero  he  obtained 
a  great  booty,  which  enabled  him  to  despatch  two  of  his 
ships  to  Panama  and  Nicaragua  with  remittances,  which 
soon  procured  him  recruits.     Proceeding  southward  he 
attacked,  and,  after  a  fierce  resistance,  took  the  island  of 
Puno,  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.    At  Tumbez  he  was  forced 
to  remain  three  months,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  dis- 
temper among  his  men.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piura  he 
founded  the  first  Spanish  settlement,  and  called  it  S.  Mi- 
chael.    Fortunately  for  Pizarro  a  civil  war  was  at  this  pe- 
riod raging  in  Peru  between  the  brothers  Atahualpa  and 
Huascar  [Peru],  and  each  party  requested  his  assistance 
against  the  other:    Pizarro  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
marched  up  the  country  to  Caxamarca.    Having  posted  his 
little  band  in  a  strong  position,  he  visited  Atahualpa,  who 
was  encamped  near  that  city,  where  the  sight  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  precious  metals  that    he   found  inflamed 
his  cupidity  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved  upon  a 
plan  as  daring  as  it  was  treacherous  and  dishonourable. 
At  a  given  signal,  when  Atahualpa  was  returning  Pi- 
zarro*s  visit,  the  Spaniards  opened   a  fire  upon  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Inca,  the  suddenness  and  surprise  of  which 
completely    stupified   them,    ai.d   as    no    resistance  was 
attempted,  Pizarro  carried  off  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa  a 
prisoner  to  his  quarters,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  room 
22  feet  long  by  16  feet  broad.    Having  soon  discovered  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  Atahualpa  offered  as  his 
ransom  to  fill  this  room  with  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 
The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Pizarro,  without  the  small- 
est intention  of  performing  his  part  of  the  agreement.     Be- 
fore the  whole  was  collected,  the  soldiers  became  so  much 
excited  at  the  sight  of  such  vast  treasure,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  restrain  their  impatience,  and  after  setting 
aside  the  fifth  part  for  the  crown,  and  a  share  for  Almagro's 
party,  1,528,500  pesos,  or  ounces,  were  divided.    Pizarro's 
share  was  2360  marks  of  silver,  and  57,220  ounces  of  gold. 
Having  obtained  all  that  he  could  from  Atahualpa,  his 
feelings  were  soon  excited  to  hatred  and  a  desire  of  re- 
venge, on  perceiving  that  he  was  an  object  of  scorn  and 
contempt  to  Atahualpa,  who  had  discovered  that  Pizarro 
was  ignorant  of  the  arts  that  he  most  admired   in   the 
Spaniards,  reading  and  writing.  Pizarro  accordingly  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  1533.    The  government  of  Peru 
was  now  so  far  overthrown,  and  the  country  so  torn  by  in- 
testine convulsions,  that  no  effectual  opposition  was  offered 
to  Pizarro,  who  marched  upon  and  captured  Cuzco,  the 
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plunder  of  wbicb  city  exee^ed  in  value  the  ranBom  of  Ata- 
bualpa. 

In  1534,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  landed  in  Spain  with  the  royal 
share  of  Atahualpa's  ransom,  when  Francisco's  authority  was 
confirmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and  Almagro  was 
appointed  adelantado  of  a  country  to  be  conquered  to  the 
southward  of  Pizarro's  government  The  reconciliation  be« 
tween  Almagro  and  Pizarro  had  never  been  sincere ;  their 
evil  passions  were  however  for  the  present  suppressed,  and 
Almagro  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Chile,  wnile  Pizarro 
busied  himself  with  the  internal  government  of  Peru,  in  the 
arrangement  and  administration  of  which  he  showed  con- 
siderable judgment.  In  January,  1535,  he  founded  the  city 
of  Lima,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes. 
In  1536  the  Peruvians  rose  and  endeavoured  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke:  they  cut  off  several  detachments,  and 
completely  blockaded  Pizarro  in  Lima,  and  his  brother  in 
Cuzco.  This  brought  Almagro  from  Chile,  who,  having  de- 
feated the  Peruvians,  attacked  Cuzpo,  took  prisonei's  Hzar- 
ro's  brothers,  and  subsequently  Alvarado  also ;  but  certain 
oompunclions  preventing  him  from  attacking  Pizarro  im- 
mediately after,  the  viceroy  was  enabled  to  collect  his  forces 
and  attack  Almagro,  whom  he'  took  prisoner,  and  soon 
afterwards  tried  and  executed  in  1538.  Pizarro's  partiality 
in  entirely  leaving  out  the  followers  of  Almagro  in  the  sub- 
sequent allotment  of  lands^  completely  alienated  them,  and 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  young  Almagro,  who  soon 
became  the  rallying  point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  to- 
wards Pizarro.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and 
on  Sunday,  June  26, 1541,  the  conspirators,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, headed  by  Herrada,  entered  the  governor's  palace  at 
mid-day,  the  hour  of  repose  in  hot  climates,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  staircase  before  an  alarm  was  given.  Pi- 
zarro, with  uis  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  a  knot  of  faithful 
friends,  defended  themselves  to  the  last  Thev  fell,  one 
after  another,  till  Pizarro  remained  alone.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted by  the  long  conflict,  and  unable  to  parry  the  nume- 
rous blows  aimed  at  him,  he  received  a  thrust  in  the  throat, 
and  expired  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  full  of  strength  and 
vigour. 

Robertson  says  of  Pizarro, '  With  a  temper  of  mind  no 
less  daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust,  he 
was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  greatest 
hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fktigue.  Though  so  illi- 
terate that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was  soon  found  to  be 
formed  for  command.  '  Every  operation  committed  to  his 
conduct  proved  successful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjuno- 
tion,  he  united  perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  as  cau- 
tious in  executing  as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.  To 
the  soldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, insurmountable  constancy  in  enduring  the  hardships 
of  military  service  in  the  New  World,  he  added  the  arldress, 
the  craft,  the  dissimulation  of  the  politician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purposes,  and  sagacity  to  penetrate  into 
those  of  other  men.' 

iVidas  de  Espanoles  Cclebret,  par  Don  M.  F.  Quintana; 
Robertson's  Hist,  qf  Americtu) 

PIZZIGHETTO'NE.    [Cremona] 

PIZZO.    [Calahbia.] 

PLACE.  LA.    [Laplacb.] 

PLACENTA  (Ck>nchology),  Schumacher's  name  for  the 
Hacuna  of  authors. 

PLACENTA,  in  Botany,  is  that  part  of  a  seed-vessel  on 
^hich  the  ovules  or  seeds  are  placed.  It  is  always  of  a 
soft  cellular  texture,  and  is  commonly  found  occupying  the 
margin  of  a  carpel.  It  is  however  as  often  confined  to  a 
single  point  as  in  nettles,  and  many  other  plants.  Morpho- 
legists  usually  regard  it  as  a  mere  cellular  expansion  of  the 
margin  or  surface  of  a  carpel ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
of  reconciling  with  this  view  some  kinds  of  parietal  placenta 
and  all  kinds  of  the  free  central.  This  had  led  to  the  opinion 
that  some  placentae  are  merely  an  expansion  of  the  axis  of 
growth,  round  and  over  which  the  carpellary  leaves  are 
folded ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  of  Pri- 
mulacen,  L^miacea,  Boraginacese,  and  Graminacese  at  least. 
The  subject  has  however  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  inves- 
tf gated,  and  will  probably  be  found  connected  with  systema- 
tical points  of  great  value.  (Lindley's  Introduction  to 
Botany,  3rd  ed^  p.  208.) 

PLACENTA.    [FcETUs.] 

PLACENTIA.    [PiACENZA.] 

PLACE'NTULA,  Schumacher's  name  for  a  genus  of 
microscopic  Foraminifera» 


PLA'CITUS  PAPYRIEN8I8.  SEXTOS,  umetimei 
called  by  mistake  Sextus  matonicus,  or  Sextm  Empiricus, 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  '  De  Medicamentit  ex  Ani- 
malibus.'  His  age  is  unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  hn 
lived  about  the  fourth  century  a.ek  ;  by  some  persons  be  ji 
called  Papiensis ;  but  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  be 
was  a  physician,  as  appears  from  various  parts  of  his  voik 
(cap.  27,  &c.).  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  consists  of  tbirti. 
four  short  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  some  aoim 
that  was  considered  to  have  certain  medical  prcpoTties  is 
d  ifferent  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  as  my 
easily  be  seen  from  the  following  specimens:— against  i 
quartan  fever  he  directs  the  heart  of  a  hare  to  be  bong 
round  the  arm  or  neck  (cap.  2) ;  in  order  to  be  delivered  for 
ever  from  pain  in  the  bowels,  he  recommends  a  very  yoosg 
puppy  to  be  dressed  and  eaten  (cap.  11) ;  for  persons  affected 
with  phthisis  or  a  bad  cough,  he  orders  the  saliva  of  a  hone 
to  be  taken,  mixed  with  wine  or  water:  'This,'  says  he, 'I 
have  myself  tried,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  {ejperiit 
simum  est)  that  the  horse  will  die'  (cap.  14)« 

The  work  haa  been  frequently  published  both  separaldT 
and  in  different  collections.  It  was  first  publisbed  in  153t, 
Norimb.,  4to. ;  in  the  same  year,  Basil.,  8vo.  It  is  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  '  MedicsD  Artis  Principes,'  published 
by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  in  the  collection  edited  bj 
And.  Rivinus,  Lips.,  1654,  8vo. ;  in  the  thirteenth  Tolume 
of  the  old  edition  of  Fabrlcius, '  Biblioth.  Graeca;'  snd  is 
Aokermann's  collection  entitled  '  Parabilium  Media- 
mentorum  Scriptores  Antiqui,*  Norimb.  et  Altorf.,  \'^\ 
8vo.  There  are  two  German  translations,  one  by  Heniseli, 
Basel,  1582,  8vo. ;  and  the  other  by  May  or  Mayer,  Mig* 
deb.,  1612,  fol.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Goiistantioas 
Afer,  in  his  work  entitled  *  De  Remediis  ex  AnimaiibttV 
has  borrowed  very  freely  from  this  treatise,  aad  indeed 
copied  great  part  of  it  almost  word  for  word. 

PLACOBRANCHIA'TA,  or  PLACOBRA'NCHIDA 
M.  Rang's  name  for  a  family  of  mollusks,  forming  bis  fift't 
family  of  Gasteropoda  (Cuv.),  but  placed  by  Guvier  sDon^ 
his  ifutUbranchiata,    [Nudibbanchiata,  vol.  x\i.,  p.  362.1 

M.  Rang  {Manuel)  observes  that  M.  de  F^russar.  m 
shown  to  him  some  mollusks  which  had  been  sent  toMdt 
F6russac  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  which  M-  Rtf; 
at  once  recognised  the  genus  Actceon  of  Oken,  or  Elym^ 
Risso.  M.  de  F^russac  pointed  out  to  M.  Rang  that  tbt 
branckicB  covered  the  back  and  upper  surface  of  the  1obe|, 
under  the  form  of  a  vascular  net,  and  therefore  M.  RAn(;i> 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  added  to  his  family  of  Bof" 
branchidcB,  which  had  previously  contained  but  one  geouz. 
viz.  Ptacobranchus, 

PLACOBRANCHUS.  [Nudibranchiata,  vol.  xtl.  f 
362;  Placobranchiata.] 

PLACU'N A.     [Oysters  ;  Pectinid«,  vol.  xvii.,  p. 363] 

PLACUNANO'MIA.    [Pectinid;b.  vol.  xvii..  p.  364.] 

PLAGAL,  a  term  in  old  ecclesiastical  music,  re]at'.D| 
solely  to  the  Canto-Fermo,  or  Plain-Song,  or  Plai"* 
Chant,  and  signifying  collateral.  The  Plain-Song  vas  sel- 
dom allowed  to  exceed  the  compass  of  an  octave,  and  nere: 
went  beyond  nine  notes.  When  the  octave  was  to  diriw 
that  the  fifth  was  above  the  fourth,  the  mode  or  key«« 
said  to  be  Ptaffol.    [Authentxc] 

PLAGIO'STOMA  (Conchology).  [Spondylid*]  ». 
Dum^ril  uses  the  term  Plagiostomes  to  denote  the  Selon'^'^ 
Cuvier's  first  family,  including  the  Sharks  (Squalus,  LiR» ' 
and  the  Rays  (Rata,  Linn.),  of  the  Chondropthygien^ ' 
branchies  fixes. 

PLAGUE.    [Pestilence.] 

PLAGU'SIA.  [Grapsus,  vol.  XI..  p.  362,]  /¥fl^«? 
also  Browne's  name  for  a  fish :  •  The  little  brown  Sole  vita 
a  pointed  tail.'     (Jamaica,  p.  445.)  . 

PLAID,  the  antient  garb  of  the  Scots  Highlanders;  stil> 
worn  by  the  42nd,  72nd,  78th,  79th,  92nd,  and  93rclHigW«'^'^ 
regiments. 

The  belted  plaid  consists  of  twelve  yards  of  tartan,  vbir^ 
are  plaited,  and  bound  round  the  waist  by  a  leathern  w\^ 
the  upper  part  being  attached  to  the  left  shoulder. 

In  the  regulations  relative  to  the  clothing  and  naif- 
mounting  of  the  British  infantry,  it  is  directed  that  m  ■ 
Highland  corn  serving  in  Europe,  in  North  America,  or »» 
ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  each  serjeant,  rorporal,  drummer. 
and  private  man  shall  have  six  yards  of  plaid  once  m  '«^^ 
years,  and  a  purse  every  seven  years.  (James's  Mflf^^^^ 
Dictionary,  8vo.,  Lend.,  1810.) 

In  the  glossary  to  Jamieson's  *  Popular  Ballads,  P^^ 
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Edinb.,  1806,  Plaiding  is  interpreted  '  blanketing.'  Tlie 
plaids  of  the  shepherds,  the  author  adds,  in  the  pastoral 
rounties  in  the  south  of  Scotland  are  actually  a  finer  sort  of 
blankets;  and  so  are  the  plaids  worn  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  peasants  in  many  parts  of  the  north-east  of 
Scotland  at  this  da?. 

PLAIN-CHANT.    [Plain-Sono.] 

PL.AIN-SONG.  or  Cwiui  Firmm  (Lat.),  or  Canto 
Fertfio  (Ita].}>  a  name  given  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
eccle:»ia3tical  chant,  which  most  probably  was  borrowed  partly 
from  the  music  of  the  Greeks  and  partly  from  that  used  by 
the  Jews  in  the  synagogue.  The  Plain-Song  is  an  extremely 
simple  melody,  if  melody  it  may  be  called;  it  admits  but 
one  measure,  the  duple,  and  only  notes  of  equal  value.  It 
is  rarely  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
and  never  exceeds  nine  notes ;  and  the  staff  on  which  the 
notes  are  placed  consists  of  but  four  lines.  The  clefb  are 
th<}se  of  c  and  F.  To  SU  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
the  church  is  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  the  regular  form 
of  the  Plain-Song,  and  to  the  pope  St.  Gregory,  surnamed 
the  Great,  for  having  perfected  and  brought  it  into  that 
state  in  which  it  stilT  continues  to  be  used  in  the  orthodox 
Roman  church. 

PLAIN  SAILING.    [Sailino.] 

PLAINS.  All  those  parts  of  the  dry  land  which  cannot 
properly  be  called  mountainous  are  plains,  and  such  com- 
pose by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  South  America 
the  plains  are  to  the  mountainous  country  as  4  to  1.  We 
arc  not  aware  that  a  similar  calculation  has  been  made  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  world,  nor  are  there  perhaps  materials 
sutficieutly  exact  for  the  purpose. 

The  word  plain  has  but  an  indefinite  meaning  of  itself, 
and  seems  to  be  rightly  understood  only  when  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  word  mountains,  or  when  conjoined  to  the 
name  of  some  known  place,  in  which  case  it  means  the 
country  itself  so  designated,  or  the  environs  of  some  parti- 
cular spot.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  cities  of  the  plains,  the 
%^leys  of  the  plains,  the  plains  of  Lombard y,  the  plains  of 
Quito,  &c. 

It  were  a  great  error  to  imagine  that  by  the  word  plain 
a  perfectly  horizontal  surface  is  always  understood.  In  its 
usual  acceptation  it  means  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
country,  flat  in  its  p^eneral  level  as  compared  with  a  moun- 
tainous country.  The  more  perfectly  even  and  honzontal 
the  surface,  the  better  does  it  deserve  to  be  called  a  plain, 
such  as  the  plains  of  Venezuela  and  of  the  lower  Orinoco, 
Mesopotamia,  &c.  But  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be 
gently  waving,  as  Salisbury  plain,  and  the  Ukraine ;  or  more 
prominently  undulated,  as  the  plain  round  Paris;  or  it  may 
oe  studded  with  hills,  as  the  plains  of  the  Cassiquiare ;  or  it 
may  be  traversed  by  valleys  more  or  less  wide  and  deep,  like 
that  part  of  France  which  lies  between  the  Loire  ana  the 
Garonne;  or  intersected  with  deep  ravines,  as  the  central 
plains  of  Russia,  without  ceasing  on  such  accounts  to  be  a 
plain. 

Plains  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  high  and  low ; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  such  denominations 
can  apply  rigorously  only  to  the  two  extremities  of  a  scale 
of  elevation,  at  the  bottom  of  which  would  stand,  for  ex- 
ample, the  delta  of  Egypt  or  the  llanos  of  South  America 
(which  latter  are  raised  only  about  150  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  in  some  places  even  less),  and  at  the  top 
the  plain  of  Antisana,  13,435  feet  above  the  sea-level; 
whereas  the  greater  number  of  plains  are  found  at  inter- 
mediate heights,  as  the  following  will  show  :— 

Feet  Above  the  Ocean. 


Mysore 

Table -land  of  Persia 
&c. 


Foel  al>ore  the  OccAb 
«    2300  to  2600 
.  3800  to  4200 


The  plains  of  Hungary 

The  extensive  plains  on  the  north  of 

the  old  continent  from  the  Schelde 

to  the  Yenisei 
Plains  of  Moscow     . 
Plains  of  Lombardy 

Plaint  of  Lithuania  • 

Suabia         •            .  • 

The  plateau  of  Valdai  • 

Auvergne                •  •            • 

Switzerland  between  the  Alps  and 

Jura        •            •  •             • 
Steppes  of  the  Kirghis 

Bavana        •            •  •            • 

Plains  of  the  two  Castilles  . 


200  to  250 


250  to  300 

460 

500 

600 

900 
1000 
1100 

1400 

1300  to  1600 

1650 

1860  to  2100 


Thohgh  we  generally  regard  those  plains  which  aro  the 
least  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  the  lowest,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  round  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
there  are  plains  of  many  thousand  square  miles  considerably 
depressed  below  the  sea-level ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
plain  or  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  term  plateau  has  often  been  given  exclusively  to 
elevated  plains,  but  this  also  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  by 
a  plateau  is  sometimes  meant  a  great  extent  of  country 
considerably  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  land,  and  having 
its  mountains,  its  plains,  and  its  valleys,  as  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  minor  plateau  of  Albania,  and  in  the 
great  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  The  latter  contains  four 
great  chains  of  mountains,  the  Altai  on  the  north,  the 
Thian-Chan  and  the  Huen-lun  in  the  interior,  and  the 
Himalaya  on  the  south,  between  which  are  the  vast  plains 
of  Dzoungaria,  of  Tongout,  and  of  Tibet,  with  their  rivers, 
valleys,  and  lakes. 

Table-land,  properly  so  called,  is  an  elevated  plain  rising 
abruptly  fh>m  the  general  level  of  the  country,  and  being, 
as  it  were,  the  broad  and  horizontal  or  gently  undulating  top 
of  an  immense  mountain,  as  the  Nilgherry  district  of  India. 
Sometimes  there  are  several  such,  set  one  upon  the  other, 
at  least  on  one  or  two  sides,  when  they  are  called  platforms 
or  terraces,  as  those  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera 
of  New  Mexico. 

Some  writers  regard  the  words  plateau  and  table-land  as 
merely  the  French  and  English  names  for  the  same  sort  of 
elevation.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  these  names  should 
be  confined  to  elevations  producing  a  sensible  diminution 
of  temperature,  and  accordingly  to  such  heights  only  as 
attain  to  1800  or  2400  feet.  Some  again,  as  Balbi,  give 
the  name  of  plateau  to  all  high  and  extensive  mountain- 
tracts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  plains  of  Europe  are  of  middling 
elevation,  the  extremes  of  high  and  low  being  principally 
found  in  Asia  and  America.  Thus  while  the  great  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  about  Ladak,  Tibet,  and  Katchi,  and 
round  Koukounoor  and  elsewhere,  attain  a  height 
similar  to  those  of  Quito  and  Titicaca,  or  from  9000  to 
12,000  feet,  the  great  marshy  plains  of  Siberia  along  the 
borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  are  very  slightly  raised  above 
the  sea  level,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  plains  of  Bengal  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
Tehama  of  Arabia,  &c. 

In  South  America,  contrasting  with  the  lofty  plains  of 
Quito,  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  &c.,  are  the  llanos  and 
the  plains  of  the  Amazon ;  while  in  North  America,  the 
interminable  prairies  and  the  low  swamps  round  New 
Orleans  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  elevated  plains  of  Mexico. 

Of  Africa  little  is  known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt  and  part  of  the  Sahara 
are  very  low,  there  may  be  high  plains  in  the  mountainous 
regions. 

Plains  differ  not  only  in  their  elevation,  but  in  the  hort- 
zontality  of  their  surface  and  general  slope,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  soil ;  which  circumstances,  together  with 
their  geographical  position,  influence  their  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, and  give  to  the  most  considerable  among  them  a 
particular  character  and  physiognomy.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  rocky  and  Sandy  plains  belong  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  hot  and  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world. 
The  plains  of  America  are  generally  characterised  by  their 
gramineous  covering  or  their  vast  Ibrests;  the  Asiatic 
steppes  by  a  twofbld  appearance,  being  in  some  parts 
studded  with  low  saline  plants,  and  in  others,  as  in  Southern 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  Turkistan,  covered  with  plants  of  the 
families  of  the  Compositse  and  Leguminosse;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  plains  are  richly  cultivated. 

We  say  such  are  the  general  characteristics,  for  there  are 
plains  of  similar  character  and  physiognomy  in  very  dif- 
ferent and  widely  separated  regions  of  the  world.  The 
high  land  of  the  Campos  Parexis,  for  instance,  in  South 
America,  is  very  similar  in  physiognomy  to  the  desert  of  Gobi 
in  Asia,  The  DesiertoSt  near  Coquimbo,  are  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Sahara.  The  Puszta  of  Hungary  resemble 
the  savannas  of  the  New  World;  and  the  pampas  of  Cor- 
dova are  not  unlike  some  of  the  Siberian  steppes. 
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Though,  as  we  have  said,  plains  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  |>ortion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  very  varied 
ii  their  appearance,  there  are  nevertheless  some  which  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  extent,  but  for  the  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguish  them;  peculiarities  derived,  no 
doubt,  in  part  from  the  circumstances  attending  their  ori- 
ginal formation,  and  which  no  subsequent  causes  have  been 
able  to  obliterate.  These  remarkable  plains  are  known 
under  the  names  of  deserts,  landes  ana  heaths,  steppes 
savannas  and  prairies,  llanos,  pampas,  and  selvaa  (or  forest 
plains)  of  the  Maraiion.  Deserts  having  been  already  de- 
scribed under  their  particular  bead,  we  shall  here  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  others. 

Heaths  and  Landes  of  Europe.—Yrom  Paris  to  Moscow 
and  Cazan  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Aslrakan  on  the  other, 
is  one  continued  plain,  comprising  the  lowlands  of  Northern 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  North  of  Germany,  the 
whole  of  Prussia,  and  .the  greater  part  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  as  far  as  the  first  terraces  of  the  Ural.  Besides 
which  there  are  many  minor  plains,  as  those  of  Wallachia 
and  Bulgaria,  Hungaiy,  Lombardy,  &c.  The  antient  civi- 
lization of  Europe  has  covered  the  greater  part  of  its  nlains 
with  cultivation  and  rendered  some  of  these  lands  the 
richest  in  the  world  (the  plains  of  Lombardy);  nevertheless 
tliere  are  some  spots  which  seem  to  defy  all  human  efforts 
to  bring  them  into  cultivation ;  such  are  those  between  the 
Lower  Volga  and  the  Ural,  of  which  we  shall  sneak  more 
fully  in  describing  the  steppes,  and  such  ai-e  the  heaths 
and  landes.  Of  these,  next  to  those  of  Russia,  the  most 
extensive  are  in  Lapland  and  West  Gothland.  But  the 
chief  landes  and  heaths,  properly  so  called,  lie  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany.  In  I^wer  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Bran- 
denburg, there  is  little  else  than  sand,  and  also  in  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg,  studded  wfth  a  few  hills,  numerous  lakes, 
and,  along  the  maritime  parts  of  the  latter,  having  some 
woods  of  oak.  In  Hanover  the  gentle  acclivities  are 
covered  with  heath,  which  extends  through  part  of  Holstein 
to  the  centre  of  Jutland.  The  most  sterile  parts  of  Hanover 
however  are  the  landes  of  Liineburg  and  Verden  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  those  of  Meppen  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ems.  Those  of  Liineburg  and  its  vicinity  are  said 
to  cover  a  space  of  about  6000  square  miles.  These  landes 
are  covered  with  heath,  with  pine  woods,  and  marshes.  On 
the  west  of  the  Ems,  about  Bentheim,  there  are  also  exten- 
sive landes  covered  with  swamps  and  stagnant  pools.  In 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  environs  of 
Monjoie,  between  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  we  again  find  vast 
landes  coated  with  heath.  In  France,  of  which  country 
about  one-twelfih  is  unproductive  soil,  there  are  extensive 
landes  and  barren  spots.  That  tract  which  extends  eastward 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  and  gives  its  name  to  the 
department,  consists  almost  wholly  of  pools,  marshes,  and 
heath,  and  this  sterile  plain  extends  a  great  way  into  the 
department  of  the  Giroude.  The  shingle  plain  of  Crau,  in 
the  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  [Bouches  du 
Rhone],  is  well  known,  and  likewise  the  sterile  chalky  plain 
of  La  Champagne  Pouilleuse,  In  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples 
there  are  considerable  landes. 

Steppes. — This  name,  which  is  Russian,  is  given  more 
particularly  to  the  extensive  plains  which  lie  on  the  north- 
west of  Asia.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  steppes  have  a 
character  quite  different  from  the  other  great  plains  of 
the  world,  though  in  different  parts  they  present  partially 
the  distinguishing  features  which  characterise  the  llanos, 
the  savannas,  the  pampas,  the  sandy  deserts,  &c.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  they  consist  of  rich  pastures  intermingled 
with  woods,  barren  sands,  muriatiferous  clay,  and  abovnding 
in  lakes,  pools,  and  streams  of  salt  and  bitter  waters. 

From  tne  sea  of  Azof  on  the  west  to  the  foot  of  the  Little 
Altai  on  the  east,  there  is  a  band  extending,  in  a  north-east 
direction,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban  towards  Tomsk, 
where  the  undulations  of  the  plain  prevent  the  egress  of 
the  waters,  which,  percolating  through  a  highly  saline  soil, 
are  collected  in  the  hollows  into  innumerable  lakes  and 
pools  of  salt  water,  which  give  a  peculiar  feature  and  interest 
to  these  steppes. 

Further  northward,  the  Siberian  plains  have  a  general 
slope  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  are  intersected  by  the 
£;rettt  rivers  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena;  between  the  lower 
courses  of  which  extend  immense  frozen  marbhes,  covered 
with  moss,  and  interspersed  with  a  few  sandy  and  clayey 
hills  crowned  with  tufts  or  clumps  of  stunted  birch  and 
other  dwarf  shrubs. 
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The  greater  part  of  what  are  properly  called  the  steppet 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  known  u  hk. 
pendent  Tartary,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  nomadic  hotda 
of  the  Kirghis  Cossacks. 

The  steppe  which  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  Caspiio, 
bounded  by  the  Caucasus,  the  sea  of  Azof^  tbe  lower  cour 
of  the  Don.  and  thence  to  the  Ural  or  la'ik,  is  inhabited  bf 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Nogay  Tartaa  The 
whole  of  this  steppe  is  characterised  as  composed  of  hilUof 
a  moving  shelly  sand,  between  which  are  beautiful  ^ 
pastures,  and  marshy  hollows  with  reeds  and  clumps  of  tws, 
among  which  are  willows,  poplars,  and  wild  olive.  There 
are  numerous  salt  streams  and  brine  pools,  barren  ptubs 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  and  in  many  places  tud^ 
of  saline  plants.  The  fertility  of  the  hollows  seenudoeij 
a  sheet  of  water  which,  coming  from  the  hilly  range  calk 
Obstchei  Sirt,  a  branch  of  £e  Ural,  flows  immedktif 
below  the  sandy  surface,  being  probably  retained  by  ini» 
pervious  substratum. 

Between  the  laik  on  the  west  and  a  low  ridge  of  bilbce 
the  east,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  south-eastern  cot- 
tinuation  of  the  Ural,  and  which  extends  between  tbe  An! 
and  the  Caspian,  is  another  steppe  similar  in  character  u 
that  already  described.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Kirghis  of  liie 
little  horde ;  while  what  is  called  the  central  or  middle  M 
ranges  over  the  vast  steppe  contained  between  the  lakeAal 
and  the  Sir  on  the  south,  the  low  hills  already  mtrmt\ 
on  the  west,  the  Ouloustaou  and  Naourgiuskaia  ranges « 
the  north,  and  the  Sarasou  on  the  east  With  the  nt^ 
tion  of  the  Sir,  all  the  waters  of  this  great  basin  loie  ihco' 
selves  in  the  sand,  or  in  lakes  more  or  less  salt,  tbe  pnoc.711 
of  which  is  the  famous  Aksakal  Ban. 

To  the  north  of  the  last-mentioned  ateppe  hestbegmt 
steppe  or  plain  of  Ischim,  which  extends  ftom  tbe  eaatei 
slope  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ural,  acro»  ur 
Tobol,  to  the  Irtish.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  m? 
Ischim,  which,  dividing  it  nearly  in  two,  falls  into  tbelrU 
.  near  PetropavloffskoY.  The  north-east  part  of  thii  »iep^ 
towards  Tara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtish,  is  covered  r^ 
dense  forests  abounding  in  game  and  rich  in  fura.  Sal)'» 
are  in  great  number,  bu^of  indifferent  quality;  bestif* 
which  there  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  ermines  and  y\xm\ 
beavers,  lynxes,  gluttons,  and  others,  and  still  fanb 
north  are  reindeer.  The  Kirghis  of  the  middle  horde  sonr 
times  encamp  in  the  plains  of  Ischim,  of  similar  geo^' 
character  to  those  already  described. 

Crossing  the  Irtish,  we  enter  the  great  steppe  of  Bi^Ia 
occupying  all  the  space  between  that  river  and  tbe  Z^- 
Obi.  This  steppe,  lying  nearer  the  foot  of  tbe  mountaioi^oj 
district  of  the  south  and  east,  contains  numerous  lakes  ^^^ 
pools,  particularly  in  its  southern  portion.  This  ^a'^^'^ 
IS  in  many  places  extremely  fertile,  and  adong  the  vi'<^^ 
courses  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly.  The  north  and  Dor'i* 
west  parts  are  wooded,  but  the  more  southern,  those  t}i« 
along  the  Irtish  and  towai-ds  the  Altai,  have  few  trees. !» 
are  less  fertile.  Hie  lake  Tschany,  the  largest  and  near!}  titt 
most  northerly  of  the  great  group  of  lakes,  abounds  in  ^'^'^ 
the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile,  and  aboui^i^ 
in  aquatic  game,  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  Tartar  tnto 
who  live  dispersed  along  the  frontiers  of  this  canton.  \^ 
terspersed  with  the  sandy,  barren,  and  saline  spots,  ^^^t 
places  where  there  is  excellent  land  for  tillage,  in  vbi° 
grain  and  flax  succeed  welL  In  those  parts  of  thisdutn^' 
which  suit  them  there  are  great  quantities  of  elka,  roebuck 
and  wild  boars.  The  Kirghis  of  the  great  horde  oecup)  1 
more  mountainous  country  to  the  south  of  the  Sarasou* 

Besides  these  great  steppes,  there  are  numerous  oiw 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  similar  general  ciii' 
racter  in  Central  Siberia,  reaching  from  tbe  Unl  ^  ^ 
Lena. 

Previous  to  the  nominal  suluection  of  the  vanacnoi 
hordes  to  Russia,  that  country  had  lines  of  fortified  posu^ 
its  protection  against  these  predatory  bands;  butnowti» 
the  different  hordes  of  Kirghis  acknowledge  the  aupremtf! 
of  Russia,  and  their  several  chiefs  are  paid  by  ^^^^^^^ 
government,  many  of  these  posts  have  been  abandoned, tfl' 
open  villages  are  now  multiplying  alonff  tbe  roads  ^7.  '^ 
the  Russian  caravans  travel  towards  Kiachta  ^^  '/*  ^ 
direction  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  Altai.  Tbe  lohsb^' 
ants  of  these  villages,  some  of  which  are  very  largCt  «*  ^ 
only  stationary  population  of  the  steppes.  The  wandejj 
tribes  are  very  numerous,  and  are  continually  ■^^^PS^ 
ground  to  find  food  for  their  numerous  cattk.  wo^fm 
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»rse8>  camels,  borned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.     These 
i^ds,  together  with  the  booty  taken  in  their  incursions 
::^on  the  Calmocks  and  others,  fbrm  the  sole  wealth  of  the 
irgbis,  who  lead  easy  and  independent  lives. 

The  extent  of  the  steppes  properly  so  called,  excluding 

e  marshy  plains  of  the  north,  may  be  ahout  1,000,000 

uare  miles. 

Savannoi  or  Prairies, — ^The  central  part  of  North  Ame- 
:ra,  from  the  Froxen  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  may  he 
garded  as  one  continuous  plain,  divided  by  a  low  watershed 

lo  the  north-eastern  basin,  whose  waters  flow  into  the 
olar  Sea,  Hudson's  Bay,  and,  by  the  great  lakes  and 
:.  lAwrence,  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
>uri  and  Mississippi,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Xhis  immense  tract  of  country,  estimated  by  Humboldt 

2,430,000  square  miles,  is  extremely  varied  in  climate,  in 
karacter,  snd  productions;  for  while  the  northern  portion, 
hich  is  watered'  by  the  Mackenzie,  Backus  River,  the 
hixTchill,  and  the  Saskatchewan,  is  condemned  for  the 
pcater  part  of  the  year  to  all  the  hornnrs  of  an  iron-bound 
nl  sod  stunted  polar  vegetation,  palms  and  other  tropical 
ees  grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern  portion.  It  is 
is  southern  basin,  watered  by  the  mighty  Missouri  and 
Lssissippi,  with  their  abundant  affluents,  that  contains 
ose  extensive  mss-covered  tracts,  the  savannas  and  prai- 
58.  They  lie  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
ough  along  the  Illinois  river  they  are  found  to  the  extent 

1 ,200,000  acres,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  basin  east 
the  Mississippi.  But  the  whole  of  the  territory  from  the 
;ht  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains  is  not  one 
n tinned  savanna,  or  even  an  unbroken  horizontal  plain ; 
r  it  is  rises  towards  the  mountains,  many  of  whose  spurs 
e  reached  by  the  Missouri,  which  has  erroded  their  extre- 
ities  into  bhifls.  Hiese  ridges  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
IS  ins  of  the  great  tributary  streams,  the  Platte,  theKanses, 
ti  Osage,  the  Arkansas,  &c.  Woods  are  also  occasionally 
et  with  along  the  Mississippi  and  other  watercourses,  as 
kewise  in  Arkansas ;  and  in  some  places,  as  between  the 
hue  and  the  Missouri,  there  are  extensive  surfaces  of 
luring  sands  resembling  those  of  the  African  desert.  Blse- 
here  again,  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  along  the 
(:>«isaippt,  a  distance  of  450  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad, 
te  soil  is  all  swamps  and  pools,  with  abundance  of  trees  : 
is  li  also  the  case  above  Illinois  lake  and  elsewhere.  Along 
e  upper  Missouri,  from  the  teriitory  of  theMandans,  is  an 
terminable  plain  without  trees  or  shrubs  except  in  the 
arsliy  «pots.  In  various  parts,  but  more  especially  along 
e  borders  of  the  great  plain,  and  in  Arkansas,  salt  is 
unel. 

The  savannas,  or  prairies,  as  they  are  also  called,  are  di- 
aled by  Flint,  an  American  writer,  into  three  kinds: — I, 
e  heathy  or  bushy,  which  have  springs  and  are  covered 
ih  small  shrubs,  grape-vines,  &c.,  very  common  in  In- 
tna.  Illinois,  and  Missouri;  %  dry  or  rolling,  generally 
.slitute  of  water  and  almost  of  all  vegetation  but  grass ;  they 
e  the  most  common  and  extensive:  the  traveller  may 
inder  for  days  in  these  vast  and  nearly  level  plains  with- 
tt  wood  or  water,  and  see  no  object  rising  above  the  hori- 
n ;  3,  the  alluvial  or  wet  prairies,  the  smallest  division  ; 
ey  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  tall  rank  grass, 
sc  soil  is  deep,  black,  friable,  and  fertile,  and  abounding 

pools  without  issue,  left  by  the  floodings  of  the  rainy 
ison.  It  is  over  the  second  kind  chiefly  that  the  bisons 
ander  in  herds  of  from  40,000  to  60,000.  Staffs,  or  more 
operly  wapitis,  are  also  very  numerous;  and  between 
e  Arkansas  and  Red  rivors  there  are  droves  of  wild  horses, 
eer  are  also  numerous ;  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Mis- 
uri,  above  the  Platte,  or  shallow  river,  the  antelope 
>ounds  in  herds  of  several  hundreds.  In  summer  wild 
>ats  are  seen  in  vast  numbers  along  the  Mississippi.  Above 
»e  Mandan  villages  are  grizsly  bears ;  and  badgers,  bea- 
Jrs,  otters,  foxes,  wolves,  racoons,  opossums,  squirrels,  porcu- 
ines,  and  skunks  inhabit  the  same  region.  To  this  enu- 
leration  of  Warden  s  and  Flint's,  Lyell  adds  the  jaguar, 
be  craters  teem  with  alligators  and  tortoises,  and  their 
arfaee  is  covered  with  millions  of  migratory  water-fowl, 
»hich  perform  their  annual  voyage  between  the  Canadian 
alics  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

i/ai»o#.— The  whole  interior  of  South  America,  from  tlie 

mountains  of  Caracas  on  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 

jalhaens  on  the  south,  is  divided  by  comparatively  low 

<«tiftverse  ridges,  running  east  apd  w«t(  iQto  three  great 
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basins ;  that  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  north,  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon or  Maranon  in  the  centre,  and  that  of  the  La  Plata  on 
the  south.  The  first  comprises  the  llanos,  vast  plains 
occupying  a  surface  of  260,000  square  miles.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  portions :  the  first,  beginning  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  extends  westward  as  far  as  the 
Andes  of  New  Granada,  beine  bouuded  on  the  north  by  the 
Caracas,  and  on  the  south  by  the  mountainous  group  of 
Parime  and  the  R'.o  Apure,  an  affluent  of  the  lower  Ori- 
noca  The  other  portion  of  the  llanos,  which  is  twice  as 
extensive  as  the  first,  reaches  from  the  Apure  on  the  north 
to  the  Caqueta  (an  affluent  of  the  Maranon)  on  the  south ; 
having  the  Andes  on  the  west,  and  the  sierra  of  Parime  and 
the  Orinoco  on  the  east.  The  inclination  of  these  plains  is 
to  the  east  and  south,  and  they  are  traversed  by  many 
streams,  which,  taking  their  rise  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes,  bear  their  tributary  waters  to  the  Orinoco.  As 
the  medium  height  of  the  llanos  does  not  exceed  200  feet, 
the  course  of  the  rivers  is  very  slow  and  often  scarcely 
perceptible. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  llanos,  says  Humboldt,  is 
the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities,  the  perfect  level 
of  every  part  of  the  soil.  Often  in  the  space  of  270  square 
miles  there  is  not  an  eminence  of  a  foothi^h.  This  resem- 
blance to  the  surface  of  the  sea  strikes  the  imagination  most 
powerfblly  whore  the  plains  are  altogether  destitute  of  pidm- 
trees,  and  where  the  mountains  of  the  shore  and  of  the  Ori- 
noco are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  be  seen.  This  unvary- 
ing equality  of  surface  reigns  without  interruption  firom  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Villa  de  Aurore  and  Ospinos, 
under  a  parallel  of  540  miles  in  length,  and  from  San 
Carlos  to  the  Caqueta,  on  a  meridian  of  600  miles. 

There  are  however,  notwithstandinff  this  uniformity  of 
surface,  two  kinds  of  inequalities  in  the  llanos.  The  first, 
called  broncos,  are  horis ontal  banks  of  sandstone  or  lime* 
stone  standing  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
plain,  and  sometimes  many  leagues  in  length.  The  second 
kind  of  inequality,  called  mesa,  consists  of  convex  emi- 
nences rising  to  the  height  of  a  few  fathoms. 

The  llanos  have  different  names  in  different  parts :  thus, 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Dragon,  the  llanos  of  Cumana,  of 
Barcelona,  and  of  Caracas  or  Venezuela,  follow  firom  east 
to  west,  when,  turning  southward  from  8"*  N.  lat,  between 
the  meridians  of  e;"*  40'  and  70"  40',  we  find  the  llanos  of 
Varinas,  Casuare,  the  Meta,  Guaviaro,  Caguan,  and  Ca- 
queta.   All  these  are  again  subdivided. 

The  aspect  of  the  llanos  is  somewhat  dissimilar  in  different 
places ;  but  the  greatest  difference  depends  upon  the  sea- 
sons. The  local  dissimilarity  arises  chiefly  from  the  nature 
of  the  palm-trees  scattered  about,  which  vary  in  different 
places,  and  also  from  the  greater  or  less  abundance  and 
varietv  of  the  dicotyledonous  plants  which  are  inter- 
mixea  with  the  grasses,  the  height  of  which  latter  is  also 
very  unequal,  being  sometimes  only  a  few  inches  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  watercourses,  ^nd  rising  to  a  height  of  four 
feet  in  their  vicinity.  In  this  high  grass  the  jaguar,  or 
American  tiger,  lurks  to  spring  upon  the  mules  ana  horses 
that  cross  the  plain.  But  the  season  of  drought  or  of  rain 
entirely  changes  the  aspect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  llanos. 
In  the  rainy  season,  says  Humboldt,  tne  llanos  display 
a  beautiful  verdure,  but  in  the  time  of  great  drought  they 
assume  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  The  grass  is  then  reduced 
to  powder,  the  earth  cracks,  the  alligators  and  great  ser- 
pents remain  buried  in  the  dried  mud,  till  awakened  fl^>m 
their  long  lethargy  by  the  first  showers  of  spring.  -  These 
phenomena  are  observed  on  barren  tracts  of  fifty  or  sixty 
leagues  in  length  where  the  llanos  are  not  traversed  by 
rivers. 

The  principal  and  almost  the  only  trees  of  the  llanos 
are  different  varieties  of  palms.  The  Corypha  tectorum,  or 
Palma  de  Oobija,  solitary  or  in  clumps,  rises  here  and 
there  as  a  landmark  through  these  trackless  plains.  It  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  llanos  of  Caracas  fsom  Mesa  de  Peja, 
as  fkr  as  Guayaval.  Farther  north  and  north-west,  near 
Guavare  and  San  Carlos,  its  place  is  taken  by  another 
species  of  the  same  genus.  Other  palm-trees  appear  to  the 
south  of  Guayaval,  especially  the  Piriiu,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  the  Mwiehi,  whose  beautiful  verdure,  at  the  period  of 
the  greatest  drought,  contrasts  with  the  mournful  aspect  of 
the  grey  and  dusty  leaves  of  the  oobija.  Two  or  three  other 
species  of  trees  besides  palms  are  also  found  in  the  llanos, 
and  it  is  round  these  olumps  that  the  llanoa  are  the  most 
fertile. 
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The  great  wealth  of  the  llanos  consists  in  the  numerous 
Berds  which  they  feed.  The  first  homed  cattle  were  let  loose 
fai  these  extensive  pastures  by  Christoval  Rodriguez,  about 
the  year  1548,  since  which  time  they  have  increased  to 
almost  countless  numbers.  About  98,000  head  of  cattle 
are  said  to  wander  in  the  pastures  round  Calaboza.  But, 
according  to  M.  Depons,  tnere  are,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000 
horses,  and  90,000  mules,  the  annual  produce  of  which  herds 
is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000  francs.  The  richest  proprie- 
tors are  said  to  mark  as  many  as  14,000  head  every  year, 
and  sell  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  thousand.  According 
to  ofiictal  documents,  prior  to  the  Revolution  the  exportation 
of  hides  from  the  whole  capitania-general  amounted  annu- 
ally, from  the  West  India  Islands  alone,  to  1 74,000  skins  of 
oxen  and  11,000  of  goats;  and  as  in  this  account  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  ^audulent  dealings  in  hides,  it  would 
appear  that  the  number  of  1,200,000,  stated  above,  is  much 
underrated. 

All  the  parts  of  the  llanos  are  not  equally  favourable  for 
the  breeding  of  mules  and  oxen ;  but  in  some  of  those 
places,  where  the  herds  are  less  numerous,  the  pastures  are 
so  fertile  as  to  furnish  meat  of  an  excellent  quality  for  pro- 
visioning the  coast. 

Tlie  horses  of  the  llanos  are  not  very  large,  but  are  de- 
scended from  a  fine  Spanish  breed.  l)eer  are  natives  of 
these  plains. 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  llanos  are  the  gymnoti,  or 
electrical  eels,  which  live  in  the  pools  as  well  as  in  the  rivers 
of  this  part  of  South  America. 

We  may  also  mention,  as  distinguishing  the  llanos  from 
the  pampas,  and  from  the  plains  of  North  America,  the 
Sahara,  and  the  steppes  of  Asia,  the  total  absence  of  any 
formation  of  muriate  of  soda. 

Pampas,  from  an  Indian  word,  which,  in  the  Quichua 
language,  signifies  properly  a  flai,  is  the  name  given  to 
extensive  plains  in  the  southern  and  central  pai'ts  of  South 
America.  Those  which  lie  to  the  south  and  north-west  of 
Buenos  Ayres  are  called,  the  former  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  simply  the  Pampas,  and  the  latter  the  Pamnas  of 
Cordova.    Tlie  plains  to  the  south  of  the  province  of  Chi- 

SuHtos  bear  the  name  of  the  Pampas  de  Huanacos.  There  is 
Iso  one  more  to  the  north,  between  the  river  Beni  and 
the  river  Marmore,  a  tributary  of  the  Madeira;  and 
lastly,  to  the  north  between  Huallaffa  and  the  IJcayal 
there  is  another,  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento. 

The  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  forests  which  lie  along  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Chile  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south  by  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Patagonia,  the  interior  of  which,  though  little 
known,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  pampa 
itself ;  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In 
the  direction  due  north  the  pampa  narrows  between  the 
Parana  and  a  ridge  coming  from  the  Andes,  called  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova. 

This  region,  reckoning  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on 
the  west,  occupies  a  sur&ce  of  about  315,000  square  miles. 
This  plain  has  no  general  slope,  or  rather  it  slopes  so  gently 
towards  the  east,  that  the  slightest  inequalities,  together 
with  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  gi*cat  evapo- 
ration, are  sufficient  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  waters;  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  rivers  Colorado  and  Ne^o, 
which  come  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  which  traverse  the 
southern  part  of  the  pampas,  and  the  Salado,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  its  mouth,  the 
pampas  have  no  running  waters,  but,  instead  of  them,  a 
great  many  shallow  pools,  of  which  the  water  is  often 
brackish.  There  is  one  at  about  four  hundred  and' fifty 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  direction  west-south-west, 
always  filled  with  salt,  from  which  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  yearly  supplied  before  the  port  was  thrown  open  to 
foreigners.  The  southern  part  of  the  pampas  is  sandy, 
with  patches  of  saline  plants  and  stunted  trees ;  the  north- 
ern parts  are  covered  with  grass,  supplying  food  to  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses,  the  descendants  of  those 
first  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that  several 
million  head  of  cattle  and  about  half  as  many  horses 
feed  on  tlie  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are  also 
wild  beasts. 

This  plain  is  traversed  by  a  road  which  leads  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Chile,  along  which  the  traveller  meets  with  huts, 
which  form  stations,  distant  from  each  other  about  seven  or 
sight  leagues.    The  journey  may  be  made  on  horseback 


or  in  a  carriage,  but  it  is  sometimes  dangerous,  on  u^oiiU 
of  the  Indians. 

The  Pampa  of  Cordova  extends  from  the  right  k^ 
of  the  lower  Parana  to  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  at  the  vei 
On  the  north  it  joins  the  ifandy  plains  or  iravetia  of  Sic- 
tiago  del  Estero. 

This  pampa  resembles  that  already  described  in  iQtbiLgs 
excepting  being  traversed  by  a  greater  number  of  sxrtm 
All  tnese  streams  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  RuSt> 
lado,  which  falls  into  the  Parana,  lose  themselvei  in  tin 
sandis,  or  end  in  marshes  and  lakes  without  issue,  and  ?hc 
in  the  country  are  called  Lagunas,  Such  is  particuUrb  ibi 
case  with  the  Rio  Dulce,  which,  rising  in  a  fertile  niio 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  one  of  the  lateral  chains  of  theAi/> 
passes  by  S.  Miguel  de  Tucumaii  and  Santiago,  and  iu.^ 
empties  itself  into  the  Lagunas  de  las  Porongos ;  the  sac 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Rio  Primero,  on  which  is  nkiA 
Cordova,  the  best  of  all  the  towns  of  Tucuman,  tbe  rtv 
dence  of  a  bishop,  and  where  the  Jesuits  bad  foncerij  i 
celebrated  university. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  hm* 
and  the  mountains  to  the  west,  from  Chaco  on  ih«  l /^ 
to  the  extreme  southern  extremity  of  the  Pampa  of  Blcm 
Ayres,  says  Azara,  there  is  neither  river,  lake,  norwdiik 
is  not  brackish.  Even  the  Pilcomavo  and  the  Yemu 
partake  of  this  saltness;  and  tbe  same  author  assure)  .< 
that  he  has  seen  in  lagunas,  dried  up  by  tbe  heat,is>;i 
of  Epsom  salts  above  three  inches  in  thickness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  valleys  lying  to  tbe  •!! 
and  north  of  the  plains  of  Tucuman,  similar  io  ^ 
respects  to  Little  Bucharia,  rich  in  their  flocks,  «iL'<! 
ambition,  and  without  care,  close  the  day  in  rural  ia-» 
ments  worthy  of  being  sung  by  Theocritus  and  Virg.^  !l 
is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  spaces  of  many  ^t;», 
leagues  in  extent  condemned  to  absolute  sterility.  Ik 
traveller  may  pass  for  days  together  over  sands  ana  st'SA 
between  which  there  spring  up  here  and  there  some  iHJ 
plants,  without  meeting  with  any  other  objects  than  i  m 
isolated  huts  on  the  borders  of  some  brackish  ^trtii 
these  barren  districts  are  generally  designated  by  the  b:i 
iravesia. 

Pampa  of  Huanacos.'^'Lea.ving  the  Pampa  of  Cor duv.; 
the  south,  and  travelling  through  forests  svarming  *'•' 
bees,  which  extend  beyond  the  Kio  Dulce  and  the  S&i^ 
we  enter  on  the  territory  of  the  Abipones,  a  race  of  '^ 
warlike  Indians ;  after  which,  crossing  the  Rio  Ven  ^ 
we  gain  the  plains  of  the  Gran  Chaoo,  occupied  by  mcR^ 
less  savage  indigenous  tribes.  This  region  is  travers^ij!! 
the  Rio  Pilcomayo,  which,  passing  near  tbe  mines  tt  <' 
tosi,  falls  into  the  Paraguay  below  the  city  of  Assumpvt 


To  the  north  lies  the  Pampa  de  Huanacos,  adjoinir.^ 
province  of  Chiquitos,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  grd 
laguna  of  Xarayes,  through  which  passes  tbe  frontiers 
Brazil ;  on  the  west  by  tbelieights  of  Santa  Cruzde  S'l:) 
and  on  the  north  by  the  forests  of  the  province  of  M^ 
and  the  sandy  plateau  called  Campos  Parexis. 

Pampa  de  Moxos  is  on  the  north  of  the  province  of  M^s' 
between  the  rivers  Beni  and  Marmor^ ;  and  betveeu  'J 
junction  of  this  latter  and  the  Guapore,  another  source  • 
the  Madeira,  are  other  pampas  of  considerable  extenu 

Pampa  del  Sacramento. — ^This  pampa  is  situated  od  ti 
north-west  of  Cuzoo.  It  differs  from  the  other  |»ioi«>' 
having  a  more  tropical  vegetation,  and  in  its  soil  nut  UiS 
saline.  It  occupies  a  surfaoe  of  from  54,000  to  6.W 
square  miles. 

Such  are  the  principal  pampas  of  South  America;  «f' 
if  we  include  a  part  of  Patagonia  as  being  of  the  same  nast* 
with  the  pampas,  we  shall  have,  without  reckoning; » 
pampas  of  Moxos  and  Sacramento,  and  a  number  of  >f^ 
of  similar  character  but  less  extent,  an  almost  uninterruf!! 
band,  extending  from  the  Campos  Parexis,  in  latitude' 
S.,  to  the  bay  of  St.  George  in  45%  or  about  2SO0  g»>itiP 
cal  miles  bng  and  300  wide,  or  a  surfaoe  of  840.uuu  h);^ 
miles  of  plain,  nartly  sand,  and  partly  marshy  and  »^>« ' 
and  producing  nardlv  anything  but  pasture  and  &  ^^ 
stunted  trees.  Humboldt  estimates  the  whole  of  the  pso^f^ 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Patagonia  at  135,200  square  lc«^ 
of  20  to  the  degree.  .       . 

The  Selvas,  or  forest-covered  plain  of  the  Maraiion.'i 
dependent  of  the  vast  forests  which  cover  great  part  oi  >• 
plains  of  North  America,  particularly  on  tbe  ea»t  of  '^ 
Mississippi,  there  is  the  immense  plain  of  the  Marauon  < 

South  Ammch  extmding  oyer  a  9ucftc«  of  ^|340,000  k)"^* 
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liles,  of  wliicb  about  719,000  are  covered  with  primeval 
tresis,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  occupied  by  the  waters, 
;]d  by  open  patches  of  a  character  similar  to  the  llanos  and 
ivannas,  though  little  known.  We  merely  mention  this 
^gion  here  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  continuous  plains 
i  the  wgrld. 

If  the  great  plains  we  have  described  owe  their  peculiar 
laracter  to  climate  and  situation,  a  very  little  reflection 
ill  suffice  to  show  the  immense  influence  which  they  in 
leir  turn  must  exercise  over  the  climate  of  the  regions  con- 
guous  to  them,  and  the  great  modifications  they  must 
Tect  on  mere  astral  temperature.  Indeed  the  curves  of 
le  isothermal  lines  sufficiently  prove  that  the  several 
itnates  of  the  earth  depend  on  tne  joint  action  of  soljir 
radiation,  and  the  magnitude,  distribution,  conformation, 
jil,  and  productions  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the 
itcnt  and  relative  position  of  the  great  bodies  of  water  by 
hich  they  are  surrounded.  Nor  have  the  vast  plains  of 
sia  and  America  performed  a  less  important  part  in  the 
loral  history  of  mankind,  whether  as  having  ravoured  or 
pposed  the  emigrations  of  nations  and  the  progress  of 
ivilization. 

PL. AN.  This  word  (which  is  the  same  as  Plane)  means  a 
presentation  of  a  plane  section  of  any  building,  country, 
c.  Usually  it  is  to  the  horizontal  section  that  the  term  is 
)plied,  the  words  section  or  elevation  being  used  to  signify 
e  vertical  plans.  A  map  is  not  properly  a  plan,  but  a 
aojECTiON,  unless  the  country  represented  be  perfectly 
vt'l :  nevertheless  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  maps 
very  small  portions  of  a  country,  as  an  estate  or  a  town. 
PLAN A'RIA,  Captain  Brown's  name  for  a  genus  of  fossil 
ells  which  are  discoid,  and  much  resemble  Ptanorbis; 
it  the  outer  lip  is  reflected ;  and  the  form  is  considered  to 
ive  been  marine,  Mr.  Lea  notes  a  new  species,  Planaria 
tens,  from  the  Claiborne  beds,  Alabama.  (Contributions 
Geology,)  Planaria  had  been  jised  by  Miiller,  Lamarck, 
id  others,  to  designate  a  genus  of  animals  placed  by  Cuvier 
aong  his  Intesttnaux  Parenchymateux^  but  they  do  not 
te  in  other  animaU,  and  are  only  found  in  fresh  or  salt 
aver*. 

Dr.  Johnston  describes  several  British  species  of  Planaria, 
1  marine,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  vols,  of  the  Zoological 
/urnal, 

PLANAXIS.  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  452.] 
PLANE.  [Straight  Link  and  Plane.] 
PLANE,  INCLINED.  [Inclined  Plane.] 
PLANE.  Botanists  enumerate  several  species  of  this 
?e,  of  which  two  only  deserve  notice  here. 
The  Oriental  Plane,  or  Chinar,  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor 
id  the  Levant,  and,  according  to  Royle,  (t  stretches  east- 
ird  as  far  as  Cashmere.  Its  favourite  spots  are  low  situa- 
JDS,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  humid  ;  as  it  ascends  the 
les  of  mountains  it  soon  becomes  scrubby,  and  degenerates 
to  a  buah.  In  favourable  situations  it  becomes  one  of  the 
ost  noble  of  all  trees,  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  flossy 
id  bright  green,  and  huge  branches  which  spread  in  all 
rections  from  its  massive  trUnk,  forming  in  eastern  coun- 
ies  the  most  agreeable  of  all  shade.  It  appears  to  acquire 
very  great  age,  was  extensively  employed  by  both  the 
reeks  and  Romans  for  avenues  and  other  purposes  of 
nament,  and  is  to  the  present  day  the  handsomest  of  all 
le  hardy  deciduous  trees  in  cultivation.  It  is  also  perfectly 
lited  to  the  climate  of  England,  suffering  nothing  from 
ir  winters  or  inclement  and  variable  springs.  Never  the- 
ss  by  some  strange  inadvertence  it  is  rarely  seen  with  us 
I  comparison  with  the  next  species,  which  is  in  all  respects 
ferior.  Its  timber  is  fine  grained,  hard,  and  well  suited  to 
ich  kinds  of  joiners'  work  as  do  not  require  strength,  for 
Hich  its  brittfeness  renders  it  ill  suited.  When  the  wood  it 
iry  old  it  is  said  to  acquire  dark  veins,  and  to  assume  the 
;ipearance  of  walnut 

The  Occidental  Plane  is  also  a  tree  of  very  large  size  and 

f  considerable  beauty,  although  inferior  to  the  Oriental.  It 

found  over  a  great  part  of  the  North  American  Union, 

Ucnding  even  into  Canada,  but  its  favourite  range  is  in 

le  moist  rich  grounds  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  in 

tie  Southern  states,  whence  it  straggles  into  Mexico.    Its 

e%ves  are  angular  rather  than  fingered,  by  which  it  is 

bodily  known.    In  the  United  States  it  is  called  Button- 

^ood,  and  sometimes  the  Cotton-tree.  A  tree  of  this  species 

^  asserted  to  have  existed  on  a  small  island  in  the  Ohio, 

v\^ich,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  forty  feet 

\>ur  inches  in  circumference.    This  is  the  species  found  in 


Hyde  Park,  and  in  other  public  places  near  London,  and  is 
that  usually  planted  in  England,  to  the  climate  of  which  it 
is  however  ill  suited.  The  wood  is  seldom  well  ripened,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  injury  in  winter,  and  it  is  continually 
damaged  by  our  spring  frosts;  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  the  trees  grow  slowly,  and  have  always  a  shabby 
appearance,  few  of  their  leaves  being  free  from  brown  and 
dead  portions,  unless  in  very  favourable  seasons.  The 
multiplication  of  it  ought  therefore  to  be  stopped,  and  that 
of  the  Oriental  Plane  substituted,  if  our  planters  have  any 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  eflfect  produced  by  their  opera- 
tions. A  more  unsuitable  plant  for  the  London  parks  than 
the  Occidental  Plane  could  hardly  be  selected. 

Both  species  have  the  singular  property  of  throwing  off 
their  old  bark  in  hard  plates  of  irregular  size  and  form. 

PLANE.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

PLANET  (aVrijp  TrXav^rijc,  a  wanderine  star),  PLANE- 
TARY THEORY,  MOTIONS,  PERTURBATIONS. 
INEQUALITY,  &c.  The  term  planet  was  first  used  as  one 
of  distinction  between  the  stars  which  preserve  their  places, 
or  seem  to  do  so,  and  those  which  have  a  sensible  motion,  and] 
as  is  now  known,  about  the  sun.  The  etymology  would  oblige 
us  to  include*  comets— many  of  the  stars,  which  have  smfil 
motions  of  their  own,  or  proper  motions,  as  they  are  called— 
all  those  double  stars  which  revolve  about  each  other— and 
all  the  satellites  which  revolve  about  other  planets.  As  dis- 
covery proceeds,  it  is  likely  that  every  body  in  the  universe 
will  be  found  to  be  planetary.  The  word  however  haa 
changed  its  meaning,  and  is  used  to  stand  for  a  heavenly 
body  which  makes  successive  revolutions  about  our  sun. 
It  thus  includes— the  old  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn  (excluding  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  most 
easily  discovered  planets  of  all)— the  planet  of  Coperni- 
cus and  Galileo,  on  which  we  live— the  new  planets,  vesta. 
Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Uranus; — three  comets  cer- 
tainly, those  of  Halley,  Encke,  and  Biela,  and  probably 
many  others. 

The  plan  of  this  work  leaves  us  little  to  say  under  so 
general  a  term  as  Planet,  and  that  little  consists  mostly 
of  references,  and  explanations  of  isolated  points.  The 
order  of  discoveries  connected  with  the  subject,  so  far  as  it 
is  matter  of  history,  must  be  looked  for  under  Astronomy. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  history  of  one  part  of  astro- 
nomy from  that  of  another :  the  fixed  stars,  on  which  all 
celestial  measurements  depend,  must  accompany  the  planets 
in  every  account  of  the  latter ;  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal considerations  which  jgive  rise  to  our  power  of  predicting 
the  motions  and  places  of  the  planets,  apply  equally  to  thoso 
•of  the  moon  and  comets. 

By  a  Planetary  Theory  was  once  meant  any  hypothesis 
which  serves  to  explain  the  motions  of  a  planet,  as  actu- 
ally perceived.  Thiis  there  was  one  theory  of  Mercury, 
another  of  Venus,  &c.,  each  (without  connection  with 
the  rest)  expounding  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  all 
the  suppositions  which  must  be  superadded  to  that  of 
the  simple  circular  motion  round  the  sun,  in  order  to 
enable  the  theorist  to  predict  the  planet's  place  at  any  given 
future  time.  At  present,  by  the  theory  of  a  planet  is  meant 
the  deduction  of  its  motion  from  the  theory  of  gravitation. 
Given  the  places  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  at  any 
one  moment,  together  with  their  velocities  and  the  direc- 
tions of  their  motions,  the  assumptions  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation  are  found  sufficient  to  deduce  tables  which 
almost  rival  observation  itself  in  the  accuracy  with  which 
predictions  can  be  made ;  for  an  instance,  see  Moon. 
When  tables  are  constructed  with  such  fundamental  data 
only,  they  are  called  theoretical:  but  if  some  of  those 
details  which  should  have  been  deduced  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation  have  been  deduced  from  observation,  the  tables 
are  then  partly  empirical.  For  the  treatment  of  the  theory 
of  gravitation  as  a  question  of  physics,  see  Attraction  :  for 
the  deduction  of  the  character  of  the  main  inequalities  of 
the  planetary  motions,  aud  roost  points  connected  with  the 
detailed  results  of  that  theory,  see  Gravitation  :  for  the 
results  which  are  particularly  connected  with  the  secular 
inequalities,  and  the  reasons  which  we  have  to  infer  the 
permanence  of  the  whole  system,  unless  acted  on  by  some 
new  and  external  cause,  see  Solar  System.  See  also  the 
general  considerations  under  the  word  Theory. 

The  Planetary  Theory,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  words  are  now  understood,  explains 
only  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  A  spectator 
situated  on  the  last-named  body  would  find  it  suflficient  to 
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piedict  the  place  among  the  stars,  of  every  planet  at  every 
time:  or  a  terrestrial  astronomer  might  assign  hy  it  the 

X laces  of  the  planets  as  seen  from  the  sun,  which  are  called 
eiiocentric  places.  But  our  own  circumstances,  as  heing 
ourselves  revolving  about  the  sun,  cause  the  apparent 
planetary  motions  to  vary  most  materially  from  the  real 
ones,  and  the  geocentric  places  (or  places  as  seen  from  the 
earth)  to  differ  literally  toto  ccelo  from  the  heliocentric 
places.  Thus,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  a  planet  moves  from 
west  to  east,  always :  as  seen  from  the  earth,  it  sometimes 
moves  from  east  to  west.  As  to  this  point,  the  circum- 
stances of  our  day  are,  in  regard  to  the  astronomical  educa- 
tion of  the  world  at  large,  a  complete  reversal  of  those  which 
preceded  the  time  of  Newton.  Formerly,  the  apparent  mo- 
tionswere  well  known  to  those  who  knew  anything;  the 
real  motions  were  matter  of  dispute :  now,  every  well  edu- 
cated hoy  of  fourteen  has  a  very  good  notion  of  the  real  mo- 
tions, while  few,  except  astronomers,  could  distinctly  explain 
the  apparent  ones,  and  maps  of  them  are  quite  out  of  date. 
To  explain  these  motions  here  would  require  us  to  introduce 
the  contents  of  another  article ;  the  whole  of  what  is  neces- 
sary on  this  point  will  be  found  in  Trochoidal  Curves, 
the  preliminary  considerations  being  found  under  Motion. 

The  places  of  the  principal  planets  are  usually  given  in 
the  fldmanacs,  at  intervals  of  several  days,  in  a  manner 
which  is  sufficient  to  find  them  in  the  heavens.  In  the 
'  Nautical  Almanac'  is  now  to  be  found  a  Greenwich  meri- 
dian ephemeris  of  every  planet  for  every  day  in  the  year,  in 
which  the  places  are  predicted  to  the  smallest  quantities,  so 
that  the  reauced  observation  of  any  one  day  affords  an  im- 
mediate comparison  of  the  theoretical  tables  with  the  fact. 

PLANETA'RIUM.    [Ohbbry.] 

PLANIPENNES,  one  of  the  sections  of  insects  into 
which  Latreille  divides  the  order  Neuroptera.  The  species 
of  this  section  have  the  antennte  composed  of  numerous 
joints,  always  larger  than  the  head ;  the  mandibles  are  well 
developed,  and  the  posterior  wings  are  nearly  eaual  in  size 
to  the  superior ;  they  are  either  naturally  extended  or  have 
the  anterior  portion  simply  folded  beneath:  the  reticula- 
tions of  the  wings  are  very  distinct,  and  they  are  naked ; 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  usually  filiform,  or  slightly  thickened 
at  the  apex,  snorter  than  the  head,  and  four-jointed. 

This  section  is  divided  into  four  families : — 

1st.  The  FcmorpidcBt  the  species  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  all  the  tarsi  being  five-jointed,  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  head  dmwn  out  in  the  form  of  a  snout  or 
proboscis. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  the  Linneean  genus  J^norpa,  which 
is  now  divided  into  the  following  genera:— ^t^mop/^ra,  La- 
treille ;  BittaaUt  Lat. ;  Panorpa  proper,  and  Boretu,  Lat. 

The  Bmorpa  communu  of  linnsous  is  a  common  insect 
in  hedges  and  in  woods.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  black ;  the  snout  and  apical  portion  of  the 
abdomen  red ;  the  elytra  are  irregularly  spotted  with  black. 

Of  the  genus  Sorffui  we  also  have  an  example  in  this 
country ;  the  B.  hyemalii,  a  small  insect,  which  is  found 
usually  in  moss,  and  during  the  winter  time. 

2ndly.  The  Myrmeleonida,  In  this  family  the  antennsd 
are  more  or  less  suddenly  incrassated  at  the  apex;  the 
head  is  transverse,  and  the  eyes  project  considerably; 
there  are  six  palpi,  of  which  the  labial  are  usually  the 
longest  and  thickened  at  the  apex;  the  first  segment  of 
the  thorax  is  small ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  wings  are 
equal,  elongated,  and,  when  closed,  meet  at  an  angle  like 
the  roof  of  a  house ;  the  abdomen  is  usually  elongated,  and 
fVirnished  at  the  apex  in  the  male  sex  with  two  appendages; 
the  legs  are  short.  These  insects  are  found  in  tlie  warmer 
portions  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World :  they  form  two 

fenera  according  to  Fabricius,  Myrmeleon  and  Ascalaphus, 
'he  curious  haoits  of  the  larva  of  the  Myrmeleon  I^rmi- 
carium,  a  European  insect,  though  not  found  in  this 
country,  have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  the  naturalist. 
This  insect  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  short  and  broad  form ; 
the  head  is  small,  and  furnished  with  a  large  pair  of  sharply 
pointed  mandibles,  which  serve  both  to  seise  its  prey  and 
to  extract  the  juices  upon  which  it  lives.  Tlie  number 
of  ants  destroyed  by  this  larva  has  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Ant-lion.  Although  provided  with  six  feet,  says  Latreille, 
it  moves  very  slowly  ana  almost  always  backwards.  Thus, 
not  being  able  to  seise  its  prey  by  the  celerity  of  its  motions, 
it  has  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  lavs  a  trap  for  it  in  the 
form  of  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  which  it  excavates  in  the 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  old  walls,  or  in  a  bank  ex-  { 


posed  to  the  south.    Having  completed  ibis  ctntjr.itbtti 
itself  at  the  base,  in  the  mould  or  sand,  and  viiu  unU 
some  insect  is  precipitated  into  it ;  if  the  insect  coda- 
vour  to  escape,  or  be  at  too  great  a  distance  for  it  io  beir, 
the  Ant-lion  showers  a  quantity  of  sand  apoatbc^tciiiD  b| 
means  of  its  head  and  mandibles,  and  thus  suocee^s ) 
overwhelming  it  and  bringing  it  within  reach  of  itbiLj^ 
dibles.    Having  sucked  the  juices  from  the  caicatt,  Ui» 
mains  are  tlirown  at  a  distance  from  the  domicile.  W: 
about  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  the  Ant-lion  eaclQKsr.ii| 
in  a  white  silken  cocoon,  mixing  grains  of  sand  viCi  Ji 
outer  surface.     The  perfect  insect  is  about  one  m 
length;  blackish,  spotted  with  yellow;  the  wings  an  i 
parent,  and  have  black  nervures  spotted  with  wbiie;»^ 
dusky  spots  and  one  whitish  spot  are  obaen-ahle  oeai 
extremity. 

The  third  fkmily  consists  of  the  Hemerobiida^%\^^ 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  last  group  by  their  Mtt 
antennn ;  they  moreover  differ  in  having  only  fooi  pt*.- 
In  some  (the  genus  Hemerobius),  the  wings  when  doiili«Sl 
at  an  angle,  as  in  the  Myrmeleons,  whilst  in  others  (Sf%v'''|| 
they  are  horizontal. 

Hemerobitu  perla  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  is  a 
seen  flying  about  the  lilacs,  especially  towards  theeric: 
It  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  dip 
colour,  and  has  transparent  wings  with  numerous 
nervures;   its  eyes  resemble  small  globes  of  gold; 
touched,  it  emits  a  very  disagreeable  odour. 

To  the  fourth  family  Latreille  applies  the  name  U 
tince;  it  includes  those  Neoropterous  insects  which  b:>(J 
semi- complete  metamorphosis;    they   are  terresinil  i 
active,  and  are  either  carnivorous  or  gnawers  in  all  ^ 
states. 

The  Maniiepte,  which  Latreille  places  in  this  di^ii 
differ  much  from  other  insects  of  the  order  in  haTiogb 
anterior  legs  formed  like  those  of  the  Mantidie;  tberi 
have  never  more  than  four  joints;  the  mandibles  ire  t^ra 
and  the  wings  have  no  folds ;  the  inferior  pair  are  o 
smaller  or  equal  to  the  superior  wings  in  size. 

Besides  the  genus  Mantispa,  this  family  include 
pMdia,  Termee,  and  Ptocus. 

The  last  family  of  the  Planipennes  is  the  PtTUii 
which  the  tarsi  are  three-jointed,  and  the  mandibles  a' 
always  small  and  partly  membranous;  the  inferior 
are  wider  than  the  others,  and  are  folded  when  not  iaj 
This  family  contains  the  genera  Perla  and  Neumore, 
larvn  of  the  Perlas  live  in  the  water,  and  inhabit  sb 
which  they  construct  by  joining  together  various  subst 
by  means  of  a  silken  web  which  they  spin. 

PLANISPHERE.    This  term  originally  stood  fe 
representation  of  all  or  part  of  the  sphere  on  a  place:  ''< 
now  out  of  use,  at  least  in  that  sense.    It  has  p^'*^ 
however  been  retained  (and  it  would  be  desirable  tbati 
meaning  should  become  fixed  and  general)  to  signt^)  jj 
contrivance  in  which  plane  surfaces  moving  on  one  acor 
fulfil  any  of  the  uses  of  a  celestial  globe. 

The  instrument*  which  we  proceed  to  describe  i**J 
which,  at  or  near  a  given  latitude,  is,  for  ordinary  uses  '* 
is,  for  finding  the  position  of  the  heavens  at  any  oik-  '^ 
ment,  much  more  easily  used  than  the  celestial  glol**^ 
very  much  less  expensive.  A  circular  disk  of  F*'"."^  i 
on  which  the  stars  visible  in  our  latitude  are  laid  ^<*\ 
turns  on  a  second  disk,  round  which  are  the  da}s  ui  j 
year  on  one  circle,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  on  anotner 


third  and  hollow  disk  turns  upon  the  same  pivot,  the  b'' 
part  being  so  cut  that  the  portion  of  the  hcaveiis  ttu'f 
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shows  is  precisely  that  which  is  visible  at  one  time  m 
latitude  of  the  instrument :  the  points  of  the  compa'y ' 
marked  round  the  rim  of  the  hollow  disk,  or  of  the  hor^ 
The  effect  is,  that  by  setting  the  disk  which  contain y° 
stars  to  the  day  of  the  year,  and  the  hollow  disk  to  the  t^^^ 
of  the  day,  the  part  of  the  heavens  visible  at  (hat  Jaf  '"^ 
hour  is  distinctly  shown.    The  time  at  which  anv  star  ^*o^ 
culminates,  and  sets  can  be  immediately  found  wii^'" 
minute.    We  strongly  recommend  this  instrument  to  tu 
who  study  the  face  of  the  heavens,  as  being  much  supe 
to  the  globe. 

PLANORBIS.    [Ltmneans.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  498] 
PLANORBUU'NA,  M.  D'Orbigny's  name  for  a  ger"^ 

•  Tli«fe  planifiilMres  are  very  v«U  manoflieloted  br  *'*^-,?l-»  ««• 
Sons,  172«  Slmnd.    We  mention  UiU*  beoaoie  eome  whkb  we  ^/^J^,i,% 
very  rrroneooa :    we  remember  one  io  which  Uie  equatur  c«U  >w 
great  way  ttom  (he  east  aod  west  polult. 


[lu^^oKopie  Rmanin^ftn.    [PomaminifbiUi  vol.  x,  p. 

■L.ANTAGENET.    [Hinry  L,  II.] 
■LJ^NTAGINA'CB^   kro  a    iiukll  nttural   order  of 
ata    bebngii^   to  tbe   monopetalpiu   exo(;eDDUi  teriei. 
icipal  If  characterised  by  haviag  a  superior  ODe-celled 

£le  ovary,  terminated  bj  a  simple  linear  stigma,  moa; 
t,  vith  a  minute  ambryo  in  the  mid«t  of  much  albumen, 
I  atamens  with  exUemeljr  weak  fllameDii.  Thef  consiit 
lerbaceons  at  •uffrutegcent  planta,  of  which  the  common 
'igToit,  or  Ptantago  laneeolata,  ma;  be  taken  as  the  ttpe. 
1  lare  of  DO  material  impftance  to  man.  The  mucilage 
rounding  the  Mods  of  some  is  occaaionally  nted  in  the 
reniag  of  muslina  by  the  niaau&eturen,  and  the  P. 
c-eoJofo  id  (own  on  sandy  bad  land*  aiamaterial  for iheep 
1.  In  structure  Plants^  powesies  the  rare  peculiarity 
Oaving  the  csTity  of  iti  simple  carpel  divided  into  two  by 
L-rtical  additional  plate. 


>LANTI'GRADA.  [Cabnivoba,  vol.  vi.,  p.  307.]  Tbe 
lera  placed  by  Cuvier  in  this  tribe  aro  Urmt  [Bear], 
KT/on  (Racoons),  AUurut  [Panda],  the  Benturongt 
(!•&»,  Vaknc),  Ihe  Coalu  [Nasua,  Storr).  (Here,  he 
□k^,  can  hardly  be  placed  the  Kinkajout,  or  Ihlloi,  Cut. 
fTofeptet,  111-i,  which  join  to  planlii^rade  motion  a  long 
I  prehensile  tail,  like  tnat  of  the  Sapaj'oui,  a  short  miiz- 
,  a  lie oder  and  extensible  tongue,  two  pointed  molar  teeth 
from,  and  three  tubercular  molars  backwards.)  Melei, 
.rr  [Badgbb;  Mhlbs],  Gtdo,  Siorr  [Gvlo].  and  the 
•tfU  (ViTtTTa  tnellivora,  Sparm. ;  Fiv.  Caperuis.  Scbreb.), 
kirh  have  one  Mae  molar  less  in  each  jaw  than  ibe  Gri- 
■II.  and  their  tubercular  molar  above  but  little  develoned, 
Iliat  tbey  approach  the  Calt  in  their  teeth,  whiUt  their 
teraal  form  is  that  of  the  Gruon  and  the  Badger ;  the 
^  being  low,  and  the  feet  plantigrade,  with  five  toes  ou 
trh  foot,  armed  with  very  strong  claws,  &c.  {Regtie 
limal. ) 

PLANTING  and  PLANTATIONS.  Planting  is  the 
wtation  of  placing  in  the  soil  the  roots  of  a  plant  which 
13  been  previously  removed;  and  the  preservation  of  the 
■oti  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  It  should  be  kept 
I  mind  that  the  tpongiolet,  at  delicBlo  extremities  of  the 
tim,  are  the  parts  by  which  the  chief  supply  of  food  from 
Is  earth  is  absorbed  by  the  plant.  Their  tissue  being 
<nder  and  almost  naked,  they  are  very  susceptible  of  inju- 
ti  from  mechanical  action  ;  and  being  adapted  for  per- 
''rmJDK  their  functions  in  a  humid  medium,  Ihey  reiuiily 
''Ver  from  being  kept  for  any  length  of  time  exposed  to 
'tc  air  and  drought.  In  taking  up  the  plants  tuerefore, 
''«  roots  should  be  loosened  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  receive 
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the  least  poniUe  violence  in  Ibe  opemtion.  Plant*  in  |«ta 
can  be  alufled  from  one  pbee  to  another  without  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  deranged  functions ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
preserve  the  spougioles  of  a  large  tree  as  entire  as  those  of 
a  plant  in  a  pot,  the  same  successful  result  would  follow. 
But  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  this,  we  can  only  at- 
tempt to  preserve  them  as  br  as  circumstance*  will  perimt. 
If  the  tree  be  large,  a  trench  Should  be  opened  beyond  the 
extremities  of  tbe  roots,  of  suificient  width  and  depth  to 


allow  the  process  of  undermining  to  be  freely  carried  on. 
The  roots  should  be  gradually  set  at  liberty  by  a  round- 
pronged  fork,  the  prongs  tapering  so  as  to  be  easily  inserted. 


yet  not  by  any  means  so  sharp  as  to  prick  the  r 
the  fork  is  being  used,  the  sail  from  amoug  tbe  roots  wilt 
fall  into  tbe  open  trench,  but  as  it  accumulates  there  i  t  mu4t  be 
cleared  away,  and  at  the  same  liraethepoitionof  roots  set  at 
liberty  will  require  to  be  slightly  tied  together  with  piecea 
of  mattine,  and,  if  necessary,  supported  by  temporary 
stakes,  or  held  to  one  tide  byan  assistant,  whilst  the  planter 
proceeds  in  liberating  others.  If  there  be,  as  is  frequently 
the  ease,  a  tap-root  extending  to  a  much  greater  depth  than 
the  other  roots,  and  if  the  latter  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served during  the  operation,  the  tap-root  may  be  dispensed 
with,  for  it  could  only  be  raised  in  a  mutilated  stale,  owing 
to  the  great  solidity  of  the  earth  at  such  a  depth. 

Although  it  is  very  desirable  to  preserve  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  sound  roots,  yet  all  that  are  bruisea  or 
lacerated  nhould  be  cleanly  amnulated  up  (o  the  sound 
parts.  Cross-roots  are  apt  to  gall  tbe  others  when  thev  be- 
come large,  and  therefore  the  sooner  they  are  removea  the 
better.  When  the  plants  are  yojng  and  in  the  course  of 
being  occasionally  removed  in  a  nursing  state,  all  irregula- 
rities in  the  roots  should  be  corrected,  which  can  then  be 
done  with  compaiatively  little  injunr,  as  the  roots  of  young 
plants  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  lop  than  seems  to  be 
the  case  at  a  more  advanced  period  uf  growth,  and  the 
loss  of  any  of  them  is  consequently  felt  less.  In  the 
earlr  stage  of  reaiing  trees,  while  the  proportion  of  roots 
predominates,  it  may  be  found  advisable  in  various  cases  to 
shorten  not  only  the  tap-root,  a*  above  luentioned,  but  also 
judiciously  some  of  the  other  strong  roots,  in  order  that 
subdivisions  of  a  more  fibrotis  nature  may  be  produced, 
and  a  number  of  rootlets  substituted  for  large  root- branches. 
Even  in  the  case  of  large  trees  this  principle  has  been  acted 
upon  for  centuries,  and  latterly  it  has  been  strongly  advo- 
cated and  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  producmg  im- 
mediate effect  in  park  or  landscape  scenery.  A  trench  is 
cut  out  round  the  tree,  and  the  roots  shortened  wherever  they 
happen  to  traverse  this  ttencfa,  so  as  to  leave  it  quite  clear. 
This  being  done,  the  trench  is  filled  up,  either  with  its  own 
excavated  soil,  or,  in  very  particular  cases,  with  fresh  soil. 
The  tree  has  still  a  sufficient  number  of  undisturbed  roots 


alive,  but : 


;  and  in  iaci  it 


leht  nut  to  be  merely  kept 


ighti 
should  be  left  as  will  ei 
continuing  in  a  healthy  though  not  a  vigorous   state  of 

Kwtli.  In  the  course  of  ■  year  or  two  after  this  operation 
.  been  performed,  a  number  of  young  roots  will  have 
been  protruded  from  the  vaiious  amputations  into  the 
looHened  soil  of  the  trench ;  and  portly  from  tbe  possibiUty 
of  preserving  these  roots,  and  partly  from  the  top  becoming 
habituated  to  a  more  limited  supply  of  food,  the  tree  feels 
comparatively  little  the  change  consequent  on  transplan- 

Roots  may  be  produced  of  a  proper  description  for  plant- 
ing by  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  the  above,  and  if  care 
be  taxen,  they  will  suffer  little  from  the  operation  of  i«- 
moval.  Still  they  may  be  seriously  injured  from  exposure 
to  air,  and  more  especially  to  drying  winds,  frost,  and  even 
to  wet.  To  be  covered  in  the  soil  is  tbe  natural  condition 
of  the  roots  of  most  vegetable  produciiona,  and  therefore  eu- 
deavours  should  bo  made  to  place  them  in  such  a  condition 
with  the  least  possible  delay  ;  oi  at  all  events,  if  circum- 
stances render  delay  unavoidable,  such  means  should  be 
adopted  as  will  preserve  them  in  a  state  of  moisture  similar 
to  that  which  they  have  in  the  soil.  It  is  however  necessary 
(o  observe,  that  when  the  tops  are  closely  packed  up  and 
evaporation  from  them  prevented,  the  roots  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  than  otherwise,  for  under  such  circumstances 
damp  is  found  to  be  much  more  frequently  destructive  than 
a  little  dryness. 

Though  the  preparatory  steps  to  planting,  as  regards  roots 
and  their  preservation,  rauy  be  properly  taken,  yet,  if  the 
operolian  be  not  performed  ^t  the  proper  season,  sucrosavi). 
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not  be  complete.  It  ii  true  that  instanceB  nay  be  adduced 
of  planting  being  done  at  the  very  opposite  season  to  that 
which  is  here  recommended  as  the  best ;  but  such  cases  are 
only  examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  extraordinary  care 
in  adopting  artificial  means  so  as  to  imitate  more  natural 
circumstances.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  plants  are  sub- 
ject to  a  process  of  evaporation  from  all  the  parts  which 
are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  provided  the  latter  is  not  in 
a  state  of  saturation.  The  source  from  whence  this  evapo- 
ration is  supplied  is  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  the  roots 
are  the  meaia  by  which  it  is  collected  and  transmitted  to 
the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves.  If  the  expenditure  be 
greater  than  the  supply  of  moisture,  the  plant  will  begin  to 
suflfbr;  if  the  disparity  be  great  and  continued,  a  degree  of 
desiccation  will  be  occasioned  sufficient  to  deprive  the  vege- 
table tissue  of  that  moisture  which  constitutes  the  medium 
of  intercommunication  between  the  different  cells ;  organi- 
zation is  destroyed;  the  chain  which  connected  it  with 
vitality  is  broken,  and  incapable  of  being  reunited  by  any 
mechanical  means. 

A  much  greater  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  fVom 
a  given  surface  in  some  species  than  in  others ;  but  the 
amount  as  regards  plants  or  the  same  species,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
surface  which  tne  respective  individuals  possess.  The 
leaves  of  a  lime-tree  may  have  a  surface  equal  to  thirty 
times  that  of  the  stem,  branches,  and  twigs  which  produce 
them,  and  consequently  the  demand  on  the  roots  for  the 
supplv  of  evaporation  will  be  thirty  times  greater  when  in 
leaf  tnan  when  the  branches  are  naked.  Instances  might 
be  adduced  in  which  this  difference  would  even  be  exceeded ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  found  considerably  less,  still 
there  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  impropriety  of 
moving  plants  when  in  leaf:  and  it  mavbehere  remarked, 
that  young  leaves  admit  of  the  fluids  being  more  rapidly 
evaporated  than  old  ones. 

The  month  of  December  is  that  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  air  with  regard  to  moisture  approaches  nearest  to  that 
of  complete  saturation,  and  next  m  this  respect  is  Janu- 
ary, which  is  also  the  coldest.  It  might  therefore  be  con- 
cluded that  these  months  are  the  best  for  planting,  more 
especially  as  they  are  the  most  opposite  in  character  to 
June  and  July,  which,  from  their  beine  the  hottest  and 
driest,  are  found  to  be  the  worst.  But  November  is  also 
moist ;  and  although  the  temperature  of  the  season  has  not 
then  reached  its  minimum,  yet  the  foliage,  accustomed  to 
exercise  its  functions  under  a  summer  heat,  can  no  longer 
perform  them  under  a  reduction  of  temperature,  which, 
though  not  the  lowest,  is  comparatively  low  as  regards  sum- 
mer productions.  The  leaves  in  consequence  lose  their  con- 
nection with  the  roots ;  the  earth  still  retains  considerable 
warmth ;  and  although  the  absence  of  leaves  in  deciduous 
trees,  and  perhaps  the  inactivity  of  those  of  evergreens,  may 
prevent  the  formation  of  wood,  except  in  the  most  limited  de- 
gree, yet  the  buds,  whilst  they  are  themselves  increased  in 
volume,  maintain  a  corresponding  action  in  the  roots,  suffi- 
cient in  many  instances  to  form  fresh  spongioles  before  winter, 
a  process  which  is  favoured  by  the  soil  being  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere.  Should  circumstances  occur  to  prevent 
the  actual  protrusion  of  cellular  substance  in  the  form  of 
spongioles,  still  an  accumulation  of  it  will  be  taking  place, 
ready  to  burst  forth  in  spring.  On  this  account  therefore, 
although  December,  January,  and  February  are  sufficiently 
moist,  yet  November,  or  as  soon  a»  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
is  the  preferable  season  for  planting.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  very  wet  soils,  where  the  plants, 
if  not  firmly  rooted,  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  during 
winter,  owing  to  which  sprine  planting  would  be  more 
proper.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances  all  deciduous 
trees  will  succeed  best  at  the  period  above  indicated.  Such 
species  as  push  forth  their  buds  early  ought  certainly  to  be 
planted  in  autumn.  Many  of  the  Coniferous  tribe  will  suc- 
ceed well  if  planted  soon  after  they  have  made  their  sum- 
mer's growth :  the  earth  is  then  warm,  and  the  plants  make 
roots  very  promptly.  Some  species  of  this  interesting  order 
of  trees  require  to  be  planted  either  before  winter,  so  as  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  strike  root,  or  immediately  before 
their  buds  begin  to  burst  in  the  spring.  These  species  of 
trees  are  injuriously  affected  by  exposure  to  dry  cold  winds, 
even  when  their  roots  are  undisturbed  by  removal;  but 
if  planted  at  a  season  when  several  months  must  elap&e 
before  any  perfect  action  can  commence,  the  tops  are  apt  to 
become  dried  up  in  the  interval.    It  appears  that  if  tlieir 


juices  become  inspissated  to  a  certain  eitetit,  tbey  oe^er 
again  become  liquified,  probably  owing  to  their  resba) 
nature. 

The  watering  of  newly  planted  trees  ougbt  to  be  &ttn^^« 
to.  The  supply  in  the  first  instance  should  be  coputs,  n 
order  to  wash  the  earth  into  the  cavities  amon^  tb«  ^/i 
Some  err  in  keeping  the  roots  of  newly  planted  tree!  c:^ 
stantly  soaked  with  water,  as  if  they  were  those  of  l■?^ 
plants,  for  which  only  such  treatment  is  proper.  In  ^vt- 
ing,  consideration  should  always  be  had  to  the  natutccfih 
plant,  to  which,  if  it  delight  in  d^  soils,  no  more  ^4" 
should  be  artificially  applied  ftan  is  necessary  to  ic<;n": 
it  as  much  as  the  soil  in  which  the  species  grov^  j- 
turally,  and  at  a  time  when  shoots  and  leaves  are  '}.i 
dantly  produced.  When  watering  is  perforised,  it  sk  I 
be  done  thoroughly,  so  as  to  reach  the  lowest  portions  if!) 
root.  In  the  case  of  plants  being  miich  dried  frum  :: 
carriage  or  other  causes,  the  supply  on  first  planting sb- J 
be  very  moderate.  The  tops  however  should  be  ^r'  < 
syringed,  in  order  to  moisten  the  bark  and  prevent.*'  V 
sorbing  the  organ isable  matter  which  descends  tovar^'r 
root  by  the  inner  bark.  The  flow  must  be  extremely^)ii 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  if  it  can  be  presenec&s 
the  effects  of  drought  till  it  reach  the  extremities  cfjt 
roots,  the  formation  of  fresh  spongioles  will  inmediateh  c- 
mence,  and  the  tree  may  then  be  pronounced  oat  dh:^ 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  of  plantiDg^ff 
be  reduced  to  one  general  principle,  that  of  placing  the » 
in  the  soil  so  as  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  ^tit 
which  they  occupy  when  growing  wila  and  unco3»  J 
Plants  indeed  may  be  instanced  whose  roots  have  bee:  '* 
served  in  one  situation  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  f.~ 
five  feet ;  or  in  another,  creeping  along  the  surface,  as» 
stones,  or  into  the  crevices  of  rockisi  with  scarce.) 
to  cover  them,  as  for  example  in  the  vine.  But  iliK'^ 
roots  can  usually  aocommoaate  themselves  tothat]>' 
which  the  nature  of  the  situation  renders  it  alone  |v." 
for  them  to  occupy,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  thit  .1 
cases  the  extremities  of  the  roots  should  be  lower 
where  they  diverge  from  the  stem,  a  rule  which,  W 
self-evident  it  may  be,  is  freauently  violated  in  pnciiixj| 
making  a  basin-shaped  hole,  aeepest  in  the  middle,  in tIp 
the  roots  are  either  doubled  or  have  their  extremitieg ' 
ing  upwards  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  excavation  fd!r  the  reception  of  the  roots  of  s 
should  be  considerably  larger  than  those  roots  vill  tn^- 
when  extended  at  the  time  of  planting.    It  should  V 
wide  at  bottom  as  at  top.    The  bottom  should  bemcr 
less  convex,  and  the  depth  sueh  as  'to  adnait  of  tbe 
being  covered  to  the  extent  observed  in  undiiturbed 
ling  plants  of  the  same  species;  that  is  to  say,  il» 
part  of  the  root  should  only  be  just  covered.  The 
roots  should  be  regularly  disposed  over  the  convex  botua 
the  excavation,  and  carefully  strewed  with  some  of  tbc»' 
portion  of  soil,  over  which  the  other  roots  may  be  'P^ 
More  soil  should  then  be  carefully  rather  than  forcibly  :^^' 
duced.    There  should  be  no  vacant  spaces  leftf  except '•f 
of  so  minute  a  description  that  they  will  be  readily '^ 
up  by  the  finer  particles  of  earth  washed  down  by  a  p-C'*^ 
watering.    This  watering  should  be  given  vhen  ^J^' 
nearly  all  filled  in ;  and  after  the  water  has  subsided  -• 
not  to  stand  above  the  surface,  the  latter  should  be  w-^JJ 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  soil.    Except  in  very  »* 
light  soils,  this  method  will  supersede  the  necessit)  ^;' " 
hard  beating  and  treading  in  to  which  the  roots  of  ii^JJ 
very  generally  subjected.      The  latter  practice  is  D'J'  '^ 
ever  being  laid  aside  by  many,  from  a  convictionof  i;  ^ 
jurious  enects.    It  is  also  necessary  to  remark  that  a  i'-^ 
should  be  placed,  before  the  introduction  o'^^*,?  ,u 
actly  as  it  is  intended  it  should  stand ;  and  it  should  c  <^ 
pulled  from  side  to  side  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  tb^^ ' 
amongst  the  roots.     If  the  tree  be  drawn  io  oneswln^ 
fibres  of  the  root  will  also  be  drawn  towards  the  »w«-*;* 
but  they  are  of  course  too  flexible  to  force  their ««}  ^^ 
when  the  tree  is  drawn  in  a  contrary  direction,  w  ^^  ,^ 
must  therefore  become  more  or  less  doubled.  No^*'**'^/|^ 
soil  be  thrown  against  the  fibres  whilst  the  roots  »r8^ 
covered ;  it  should  be  made  fine,  and  either  shaken  fw  ^ 
spade  so  as  to  fall  perpendicularly  among  the  r^^,  ^gi^^^ 

impelling  it  in  the  direetion  of  Jfie » 


tered  by  a  force  impelling  it  in  the  direetwn  o«  j"  ^^^.^ 
which  will  be  in  general  from  the  stem  towardi  t*w 

ities,  or  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

The  principles  here  stated  are  applicable  to 
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Urge  as  well  as  small  trees,  and  in  faet  to  any  tenestrial 
.cies  of  plant.  There  are  however  many  modifications  in 
ictice,  some  of  which  may  be  noticed  as  proper  under 
lain  circumstances,  and  others  as  only  to  be  condemned 
der  any  circumstances  whatever. 

$mall  plants  are  very  freauently  inserted  by  the  dibber,  a 

indricalpiece  of  wood,  shod  with  iron  and  tapering  to 

oint.    This  is  thrust  into  the  soil,  and  in  the  hole  formed 

this  means  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  introduced,  and  a 

tion  of  soil  pressed  towards  them  by  a  second  stroke  of 

t  dibber.    It  is  evident  however  that  by  this  procedure 

roots  cannot  be  in  the  most  natural  position ;  they  are 

fact  the  very  reverse  of  being  spread  out  to  the  best  ad- 

itage.     In  the  case  of  very  valuable  species,  the  spade  or 

Ating-trowel  is  used  in  preference  to  the  dibber.    The 

ler  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  good 

Qciples  in  planting ;  the  expedition  with  which  it  can  be 

ployed  ifi  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 

besides  the  spade  and  dibber,  various  other  implements 

used  in  planting,  such  as  the  diamond  dibber,  a  pointed 

te  of  steel  with  a  short  iron  handle ;  a  mattock^  used  in 

i\y  soils;  and  some  others,  adopted  according  to  circum- 

oces.    In  all  cases  however  where  the  spade  can  be  used, 

»  undoubtedly  the  best  instrument.    If  tne  soil  be  unfit  for 

»wing  the  use  of  the  spade,  it  should  be  rendered  so  pre- 

asly ;  and  if  some  time  be  lost  and  expense  incurred  by 

ig  it  insteaid  of  smaller  and  more  expeditious,  but  at  the 

te  more  cramping  implements  as  regards  the  roots,  the 

^renoe  will  certainly  oe  ultimately  in  favour  of  a  proper 

.H)sItioQ  of  the  roots  by  means  of  the  spade. 

C'ilh  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  plantations, 

I  found  that  trenching  the  ground  is  attendea  with  profit 

ite  it  is  practised  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  wood  for  fuel 

small  timber.    Thvi  mode  of  preparation  ought  likewise 

1)6  adopted  where  trees  are  intended  to  be  planted  for 

iment  or  for  shelter.  It  has  not  been  generally  attempted 

the  oase  of  extensive  plantations  of  heath  or  rugged 

jn tain-land.    It  may  however  be  aflirme<l  without  hesi- 

on  (hat  great  advantages  would  be  derived  from  the 

;ntiou   being  more  extensively  performed.    Something 

ire  than  merely  burying  the  roots  of  hard- wooded  plants 

tliojght  necessary,  and  accordingly  fiiis  are  made.    It  is 

rc«ly  necessary  to  observe  that  if  these  are  not  of  consi- 

ible  size,  the  direct  progress  of  the  roots  is  soon  oh- 

tcted.  The  time  required  to  form  these  pits  as  they  ought 

le,  would  be  sufficient  to  regularly  trench  double  their 

1.    The  expense  of  trenching  the  intermediate  spaces 

be  compensated  by  the  greater  return  derived  from 

nurse  plants,  such  as  larch,  when  they  come   to  be 

loved. 

'Untations  are  generally  planted  thick  in  the  first  in- 
ice,  and  with  various  species  of  trees.  Larch,  Scotch 
if  pine,  mountain  ash,  &c.  are  interspersed  amongst  the 
d  wood  for  shelter,  or  as  nurses.  Laburnum  is  also 
fill  for  pi-eserving  the  other  sorts  from  the  depredations 
dares,  as  they  prefer  the  laburnum  to  every  other  bark. 
r^es  are  generally  left  till  they  are  fit  for  various  purposes 
«hicb  small  timber  is  applicable.  They  should  be 
ated  closer  to  each  othei'  than  to  the  principal  trees  in- 
ded  to  constitute  the  more  permanent  part  of  the  plan- 
on. 

Ifter  all  the  care  of  the  planter  and  the  skill  with  which 
operation  of  removal  may  have  been  effected,  much  of 
success  of  a  plantation  depends  on  the  proper  adaptation 
species  to  the  soils  and  situations  most  suitable  to  them. 
9  following  remarks  upon  some  of  the  timber-trees  prin- 
illy  cultivated  may  be  useful. 

Che    oak,  Querciu  robur,  and    Q.   seml\flora,  prefers 
)ng  or  even  clayey  loam ;  any  soil  not  wet  or  chalky. 
kech,  Fagm  Vjflvatioa^  calcareous  soils,  gravelly  or  sandy 
m ;  dislikes  stiff  clay. 

ilm,  Ulmus  campestris,  U.  glabra,  U,  montana,  attains, 
(r  the  banks  of  rivers,  a  large  size ;  thrives  in  most  soils. 
Ish,  Eraximu  excelsior,  uSeci^  a  dry  subsoil ;  dislikes  a 
f  clay. 

Plane,  FkUamu  orienialii^  rich  warm  soil,  tolerably  moist, 
I  not  retentive. 

Sycamore,  Jlcer  Pseudo-Platanus,  A,  platanoides,  best  in 
>isl  deep  soil,  but  will  thrive  in  others  not  too  stiff;  with- 
nds  the  sea-breeze. 

Chestnut,  Caitofiea  vesca,  deep  sandy  loam. 
Walnut,  Juglans  regia.  deep  loom  with  a  pervious  sub- 
i;  dislikes  stroog  clays. 


Hickory,  Carya  albap  similar  soil  to  that  required  by  the 

preceding. 

Acacia,  or  locust- tre^,  Robinia  peeud-Aoada,  sandy  loam; 
a  sheltered  situation ;  oannot  bear  storms. 

Birch,  Betula  alba,  forms  best  timber  on  dry  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil. 

Laburnum,  Cytieus  alpinus,  any  soil  not  too  wet. 

'White  Beam,  Pyrus  Aria,  any  good  soil,  with  a  pervious 
subsoil ;  dislikes  wet  clay. 

Lime,  Tilia  Europeea,  soft  deep  loam,  in  low  rather  moist 
situations. 

Horse-Chestnut,  JEeculue  Hippocastanum,  deep  loam; 
not  in  exposed  situations. 

Poplar,  Populue  alba,  P.  canescene,  P,  nigra,  P,  tremula, 
P,  /asiigiata,  P.  Grceca,  P.  moniltfera.  These  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  best  in  that  which  is  deep  and  rather 
moist. 

Mounts  in- Ash,  Pwrua  Aucuparia,  any  soil,  wet  clay  ex- 
cepted ;  adapted  for  nigh  situations. 

Alder,  Alnus  gluiinosa,  moist  or  even  swampv  soil. 

Willow,  Salix,  of  numerous  species.  Some  thrive  in  ra- 
ther dry  soil,  but  all  prefer  moist. 

Pine,  Pinits  eylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  Stro- 
bus.  The  two  first  are  adapted  for  thin,  rocky,  gravelly 
soils ;  they  grow  at  a  great  elevation  on  the  warmest  sides 
of  mountains,  but  better  in  mountain  ^lens;  the^  dislike 
stiff  clay  and  deep  strong  loam,  and,  like  all  coniferous 
plants,  they  do  not  thrive  on  chalk.  P.  Pinaster  and  P. 
Strobus  require  a  less  exposed  situation  than  the  other  two. 

Spruce,  Abies  excelsa.  A,  alba,  A.  rubra.  A,  nigra,  deep 
moist  soil,  in  low  situations ;  dislikes  thin  sandy  soil  and 
exposure. 

Larch,  Abies  Larix,  adapted  for  thin  mountain  land,  or 
any  soil  of  which  the  subsoil  is  not  retentive,  excepting  how- 
ever red-sandstone  or  chalk,  as  above  mentioned. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Abies  Cedrus,  any  tolerably  good  soil, 
rather  deeper  than  for  the  larch,  but  a  pervious  subsoil, 
free  from  stagnant  water 

Too  close  planting  produces  weak  drawn-up  timber,  in 
consequence  of  the  tops  only  receiving  a  due  share  of  light 
It  is  true  that  the  most  magnificent  trees  arc  found  in  those 
antient  forests  that  have  never  been  sown,  planted,  or 
thinned  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  wherever  natural  forests  exist,  the  soil 
and  situation  must  be  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  spe- 
cies produced;  and  that  although  thousands  sprung  up 
more  than  could  possibly  find  room  to  attain  perfection,  yet 
those  only  that  were  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  and 
most  vigorous  would  continue ;  and  when  once  their  tops 
got  completely  above  those  of  the  general  mass,  the  latter 
must  have  inevitably  fallen  into  decay.  There  is  no  reason 
however  to  suppose  that  those  which  maintained  their 
ground,  and,  favoured  by  propitious  soil,  became  lofty  spe- 
cimens, would  not  have  been  benefited  by  the  assistance  of 
the  axe  to  relieve  them  sooner  from  their  rivals. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  trees  are  planted  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  they  are  inclined  to  ramify  into 
large  limbs  and  spreading  tops,  with  a  stem  short  but  much 
thicker  than  where  the  space  admits  of  less  expansion  of 
foliage.  If  therefore  very  thick  timber  of  no  great  length 
be  required,  wide  planting  is  proper;  but  if  tall  timber  be 
the  object,  the  plantation  must  be  moderately  thick. 

Tlie  care  which  plantations  require  from  year  to  year  con- 
sists in  making  up  deficiencies,  thinning,  and  pruning.  De- 
ficiencies seldom  occur  if  the  planting  be  at  first  duly  per- 
formed; and  every  endeavour  should  be  used  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  making  up.  This  is  always  done  with  con- 
siderable disadvantage  to  the  plants  thus  introduced,  unless 
the  spaces  be  trenched;  but  in  that  case,  if  the  species  of 
tree  be  properly  chosen,  the  plants  may  do  well  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  older  surrounding 
individuals. 

Thinning  should  be  commenced  in  due  time.  No  branch 
of  the  temporary  trees  should  by  any  means  overhang  tlie 
top  or  even  branches  of  those  that  are  permanent.  The  shel- 
ter on  the  most  exposed  sides  of  the  plantation  should  bo 
formed  of  robust,  vigorous,  growing  kinds,  and  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  unbroken.  Plantations  that  have  been 
neglected  till  they  have  formed  a  dense  thicket,  must  be 
thinned  gradually ;  for  if  thinned  at  once,  those  left  would 
be  injured  by  the  sudden  exposure,  and  would  be  blown 
over  by  winds. 

Pruning  i»  an  important  operation  in  tbo  manage* 
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laent  of  plantations,  but  it  is  often  improperly  practised 
tiled  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  few  physiological  facts, 
which  are  essentially  necessary  to  be  stated  before  any  rules 
for  pruning  can  be  properly  given.  If  these  facts  be  under- 
stood, few  rules  will  be  required,  but  otherwise  a  volume  of 
directions  are  liable  to  be  misapplied.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  understood,  that  the  sap  ascends  the  stem  chiefiv 
through  the  alburnum  or  outer  layers  of  young  wood.  It 
then  enters  the  leaves,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  light.  Having  in  consequence  undergone  an  elaboration, 
it  descends  on  the  outside  of  the  alburnum,  that  is  to  say 
through  the  inner  bark,  the  internal  surface  of  the  latter 
possessing  a  great  degree  of  lubricity,  whereby  the  passage 
of  a  portion  of  the  juices  at  least  is  facilitated  to  the  roots ; 
whilst  part  is  detained  and  becomes  organised  by  the  action 
of  the  medullary  rays,  forming  a  new  layer  of  woody  matter. 
The  thickness  of  the  layer  so  formed  is  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent species ;  but  in  the  same  species,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of 
leaves.  The  aggregate  horizontal  growth,  or  in  other  words 
the  diametrical  extension  of  the  stem,  branch,  and  even 
roots,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  healthy  foliage.  The 
diametrical  increase  of  any  particular  part  corresponds  with 
the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  foliage  above  that  part 
Again,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  one  tree  has  a  clear  stem  of 
20  feet  in  length,  and  another  has  one  of  40  feel,  the  roots 
and  foliage  of  both  being  equal,  the  layer  of  new  wood  will 
be  much  thinner  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former ;  for 
the  deposition  of  woody  matter  will  have  to  extend  over 
double  the  surface  in  the  tall  tree.  It  may  be  also  remarked, 
that,  in  general,  if  a  tree  be  left  entirely  to  nature,  it  will 
ultimately  produce  a  greater  bulk  of  wood,  taking  stems  and 
branches  to]?ether,  than  would  be  the  case  if  subjected  to 
pruning.  Except  however  in  the  case  of  growing  for  fuel, 
pruning  is  more  or  less  necessary.  The  value  of  a  timber 
tree  depends  chiefly  on  the  stem,  the  branch  timber  being 
of  less  value.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  pruning  for 
timber  is  the  production  of  a  clean  stem  with  as  small  a  pro- 
portion of  branches  as  possible.  But  it  has  been  explained 
that  the  growth  of  the  stem  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fo- 
liage»  and  without  branches  a  sufficient  quantitv  of  foliage 
cannot  be  maintained.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  an  undue 
preponderance  of  branches  is  prevented  by  pruning,  yet,  on 
the  other,  as  much  foliage  should  be  preserved  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

An  excessive  privation  of  foliage  should  never  be  occa- 
sioned at  any  one  time.  It  is  therefore  advisable  that  prun- 
ing should  be  commenced  early,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
press irregularities  in  the  bud.  At  all  events,  whenever  an 
irregularity  can  be  clearly  distinguished  as  such,  it  should 
be  checked.  Thus,  when  a  shoot,  occupying  the  position  of 
a  branch,  ascends  in  competition  with  the  top,  or  leading 
shoot,  and  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  yeai*s,  the  stem  will  have 
a  forked  character ;  or  if  the  competing  portion  be  ampu- 
tated after  it  has  acquired  a  large  size,  the  timber  will  be 
rendered  unsound.  But  if  the  shoot  from  which  this  aspiring 
limb  took  its  rise  had  been  stopped  in  the  first  or  second  season 
of  its  growth  in  summer,  the  tree  might  have  been  grown 
with  a  clean  regularly  tapering  stem.  It  is  only  great  irre- 
gularities however  that  should  be  meddled  with  during  the 
early  growth  of  the  plant;  otherwise  the  increase  of  roots  is 
prevented,  such  increase  being  reciprocal  with  that  of  the 
branches. 

Young  shoots  of  the  above  description  may  be  checked  by 
being  shortened  in  summer;  but  no  large  branches  should  be 
cut  off  at  that  season,  nor  after  the  sap  begins  to  flow  briskly 
in  spring.  Towards  autumn  however,  when  the  leaves  have 
nearly  ceased  to  carry  on  their  fVinctions,  pruning  may  be 
very  properly  performed;  and  some  species,  for  example 
the  birch  and  maple,  require  to  be  pruned  at  that  time, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  bleed.  The  period  at  which  bleed- 
ing, that  is,  an  extravasation  of  sap,  takes  place  with  greatest 
force,  is  immediately  before  the  bursting  of  the  buds  in 
spring.  If  a  branch  be  cut  off  when  in  foliage,  the  remain- 
ing portion  draws  the  sop  and  prevents  effusion  at  the 
wound.  Some  derangement  will  of  course  be  produced  in 
the  flow  of  sap ;  and  a  diminution  of  the  process  of  lignifica- 
tion  and  of  the  formation  of  roots  will  be  occasioned,  owing 
to  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  extent  of  foliage.  But  when 
the  sap  is  in  motion,  and  the  leaves  at  the  same  time  not 
expanded,  the  amputation  of  a  branch  is  followed  by  a  flow 
of  sap,  which  appears  to  drain  from  every  part  of  the  tree. 
This  sap  become  stale  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  i(  then  af- 1 


fects  the  cambium  and  inner  bark,  oflen  to  a  consldenM^ 
extent  below  the  wound,  and  if  these  are  not  in  ftU  asc««. 
far  completely  killed,  yet  they  are  generally  more  or  \m 
injured,  and  canker  is  apt  to  ensue. 

Supposing  it  were  required  to  rear  a  tree  soutoiuT^ 
a  stem  of  clean-grown  timber,  as  tall  and  as  thick  as  crj^'j 
possibly  be  obtained  in  any  given  time.  The  first  ni 
sideration  is  the  root,  the  plant  being  supposed  to  ber^is^. 
with  a  top  or  upright  leading  shoot,  and  several  ?^ 
branches.  All  these  should  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  ft 
instance,  unless  such  of  the  latter  as  may  require  a  rWn 
if  growing  too  strong  for  the  others  or  for  the  leader.  Ti* 
laterals  should  be  left,  for  the  sake  of  the  roots,  till ti/ 
presence  on  the  stem  becomes  inconsistent  with  the  oln", 
of  producing  it  as  fi'ee  as  possible  from  knots,  tili ; 
also  into  consideration  that  tne  difficulty  in  healin;;  t 
wound  increases  as  the  branches  get  older.  A  fie  ' 
the  largest  shoots  should  be  those  first  removei  71k> 
may  be  shortened  in  the  first  instance  after  inidmne;, 
and  afterwards  cut  off  smoothly  by  the  lowest  ciK.lir 
wrinkles  which  form  round  their  base,  close  to  Ibe  \'f: 
but  without  slicing  off  a  portion  of  the  bark;  ailiT?: 
practice,  of  which  only  bad  pruners  are  guilty,  and  ^^A 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  thepover^b 
bark  to  close  over  the  wound  necessarily  made  by  ikjra- 
ing-knife.  Such  unnecessary  wounds  cause  an  esurjt- 
sation  of  sap,  as  may  be  seen  especially  in  coniferotstT*c^ 
where  they  are  generally  covered  with  resinous  exiid^ixH 
In  the  following  season  the  next  largest  branches  sbullh 
in  like  manner  displaced,  care  being  still  taken,  ona^Mtl 
of  the  importance  of  the  foliage,  as  already  explained, il< 
the  quantity  removed  shall  be  no  more  than  is  abwl.^ 
necessary. 

Small  branches  along  the  stem  should  be  left  till  | 
approach  the  dimensions  by  which  the  removal  of  tb<? 
is  regulated.    These  principles  should  be  followed  cpj 
the  required  height  of  stem  is  attained;  after  vbtcli'' 
branches  composing  the  top  should  be  allowed  fallireeJ 
in  order  to  increase,  by  their  organising  power,  the  dias 
of  the  stem. 

Coniferous  trees  require  little  pruning;  nor  is  itnecMJ? 
to  commence  so  early  with  them  as  in  the  case  of  idl 
kinds.  In  dense  forests  they  are  found  with  straight  ^ 
approaching  the  height  of  100  feet  clear  of  side  brsn 
the  latter  gradually  decaying  below  as  they  lecon:.* 
eluded  from  light  and  moisture  by  those  above  ' 
When  from  this  cause  the  lower  branches  of  corf' 
trees  are  observed  to  lose  in  a  great  measure  their  p? 
and  when  their  foliage  contributes  little  to  the  enim^^ 
of  the  stem,  they  may  then  be  very  properly  cut  of. ' 
out  waiting  for  their  actual  decay.  It  is  a  question  ^K' 
the  branches  of  these  trees  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ? 
at  once,  in  pruning ;  or  whether  they  should  Cr<t 
snagged,  that  is,  cut  at  some  distance  from  the  stein. 
either  allowed  so  to  remain  or  be  afterwards  cut  • 
That  plan  is  best  to  adopt  by  which  the  least  exiidaii  j 
resinous  substance  is  occasioned,  and  the  blemish  k*  " 
overgrown.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  former,  t' 
branch  may  be  shortened  only  to  the  first  live  twigSi  • 
almost  to  nullify  its  connection  with  the  stem,  prcpJi- 
to  its  final  and  close  removal  in  the  following  season. 

By  choosing  the  proper  season,  and  by  previous  sbi^* 
ing,  large  limbs  of  any  healthy  tree  may  be  closely  aspj' 
tated  so  as  to  heal  over  without  affecting  the  tree  g^"*:'^ J 
or  even  the  portion  of  stem  more  immediately  connectel'-J 
the  limb  to  any  material  extent ;  yet  the  new  lajer  of »« 
will  prove,  on  cutting  up  the  timber,  to  be  only  ^^^^^S 
tact  with  the  surface  of  the  wound,  which  will  r«n»'"  J**: 
and  with  which  the  living  matter  enclosing  it  wu  (-  »J 
coalesce.  A  piece  of  unsound  wood  is  thus  cnabodied.  ^ 
this  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  shorten  the  limb  to  i^ 
ofits  laterals  as  will  just  be  sufficient  to  keep  i^  «""  .. 
the  tree  is  felled.  If,  in  the  intervsl.  the  branch  ^ 
push  vigorously,  means  must  be  adopted  to  keep  J|  *J^  -^ 
in  a  reduced  slate,  by  merely  allowing  as  much  fJit^i?^ '. 
will  keep  the  branch  alive,  without  affording  any  ^^' 
addition  to  its  diameter.  .   .^ 

The  proper  season  for  felling  trees  is  when  tiic  »^ 
is  most  at  rest.  The  operation  ought  not  to  be  penon^^^ 
at  any  other  time,  unless  for  fii-e-wood.  Tb^  1"^^', 
of  sap  that  may  be  drawn  from  some  trees  »*/^^^^,/j] 
This  sap  contains  the  elements  of  fermenfation,  tw  jw  ^^ 
effects  of  which  ure  evident  even  on  the  ilrong  fio^.^' 
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^.  Softer  woods,  although  very  tough  if  cut  at  the  proper 
asot»9  have  heea  observed  to  crombfo  to  powder  in  a  year 
t  t^c»,  in  consequence  of  having  been  cut  when  in  sap. 
Willi  reference  to  this  subject.  Miller  in  his  *  Gardeners' 
yictionary'  (1768),  has  the  following  remark:  'Before  I 
u\t  ibis  subject,  I  must  beg  leave  to  take  notice  of  another 
reat  evil,  which  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  public  as 
)  deserve  their  utmost  attention ;  which  is,  that  of  cutting 
own  the  oaks  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  the  time  the  sap 
i  tlowing.  This  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  bark,  which  will 
ben  easily  peel  off;  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  I  think  there 
i  a  law,  whereby  people  are  obliged  to  cut  down  their  tim* 
er  at  this  season.  But  by  so  doing  the  timber  is  not  half 
3  durable  as  that  which  is  fallen  in  the  winter,  so  that  those 
iiips  which  have  been  built  of  this  spring-cut  timber  have 
ecayed  more  in  seven  or  eight  years  than  others  which 
ere  built  with  timber  cut  in  winter  have  done  in  twenty  or 
lirty ;  and  this  our  neighbours  the  French  have  ex- 
erienced,  and  therefore  have  wisely  ordered  that  the  bark 
lould  be  taken  oif  the  trees  standing,  at  the  proper  time, 
ut  the  trees  left  till  the  next  and  sometimes  until  the 
•rood  winter  .before  they  are  cut  down ;  and  the  timber  of 
eM?  is  found  to  be  more  durable  and  better  for  use  than 
at  of  any  tiees  which  have  not  been  peeled.  Therefore  I 
sh  we  were  wise  enough  to  copy  aAer  them  in  those 
ings  that  are  for  public  good.' 

It  may  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  Miller  wrote,  the 
lebrated  physiologist  Duhamel  was  inspector-general  of 
irine  in  France,  and  had  been  most  probably  the  means 
pointing  out  the  evil,  and  proposing  the  remedv  above 
erred  to.  This  plan  of  barking  in  the  spring  and  felling 
the  succeeding  autumn  is  however  by  no  means  unobjec- 
nablc,  and  on  some  accounts  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
ling  in  autumn  or  very  early  in  winter  without  previous 
•barking. 

(Sana's  Planter's  Kaiendar;  Loudon's  Arboretum  Bri- 
mieum  ;  Encyclopiedia  of  Gardening.) 
PLANU'DES,  MAXIMUS,  a  Byzantine  monk,  born,  as 
:  himself  in  one  of  his  works  says,  at  Nicomedia.  The 
ne  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  almost  the  only  circum- 
iTice  of  his  life  which  is  beyond  doubt  is  that  in  the  year 
127  be  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Venice  by  the  emperor 
iflronicus  the  elder.  At  this  time  he  must  have  been-pf 
mature  age.  That  he  was  still  alive  in  1340  is  evident 
•CD  a  letter  still  extant,  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
annes  Palseologus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year. 
Orville  places  his  death  in  the  year  1353,  for  which  how- 
ir  he  aaduces  no  testimony.  Gerhard  Vossius  prolongs 
t  life  to  the  year  1370;  and  others  still  later.  Towards 
i  close  of  his  life  Plauudes  is  said  to  have  been  impri- 
led  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
urch  of  Rome ;  and  when  afterwards  compelled  to  write 
ainst  that  church,  to  have  done  so  in  such  a  manner  and 
tb  such  feeble  arguments  that  Cardinal  Bessarion  de- 
vred  that  the  heart  of  Planudes  had  no  share  in  what  he 
d  written  on  that  occasion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Planudes  for  the  preservation  of  a 
tmber  of  valuable  Greek  poems.  He  made  a  collection  of 
reek  epigrams,  in  seven  books,  extracted  from  the  compre- 
nsive  Anthology,  in  fifteen  books,  which  Constantinus 
*phalas  had  compiled  in  the  tenth  century.  Planudes,  in 
s  collection,  omitted  those  poems  which  seemed  to  him 
•scene  or  of  little  importance.  This  collection,  though  the 
mpiler  had  displayed  little  taste  or  discernment,  was,  at 
le  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  the  only  one  which 
as  known,  and  was  first  printed,  in  1 494,  at  Florence,  by 
>bn  Lascaris.  Tliis  edition  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in 
>03,  and  at  Florence  in  1519.  A  better  edition,  and  with 
me  additional  poems,  was  published  by  H.  Stephanus,  at 
'aris,  in  1 566,  which  was  likewise  reprinted  several  times. 
.  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Urotius.  In  1 606,  Sal- 
isu^ius  discovered,  in  the  Palatine  library  at  Heidelberg,  a 
IS.  belonging  to  the  tenth  century,  which  contained  the 
>mplete  Anthology  of  Constantinus  Cephalas,  upon  which 
u-  present  *  Anthologia  Grseca,*  revised  by  Brunck,  and 
iited  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  is  based.  Planudes  also  made  a  col- 
'Ciion  of  fables,  ascribed  to  iEsop,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
•ife  of  the  father  of  fabulists,  which  is  full  of  aosurdities. 
^me  of  the  fables  which  are  attributed  to  iSsop  by  good 
hd  antient  authorities  are  not  found  in  this  collection, 
whereas  others  which  cannot  possibly  belong  to  him  are 
t)corporated  in  it.  There  are  two  MSS.  of  this  collection 
i  fables,  one  of  which  is  in  the  king*s  library  at  Paris. 
P  C  No.  J 130. 


[iSflOP.]  Planudes  also  made  a  translation  of  the  *  Metamor- 
phoses'  of  Ovid  into  Greek  prose,  which  was  edited,  in  1822, 
byBoissonade;  also  a  Greek  translation  of  Cesar's  'Gallic  War,* 
which  was  printed  by  Jungermann  in  his  edition  of  Cnsar, 
Frankf.,  1606 ;  but  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  this  is  the 
translation  of  Planudes.  Most  of  bis  other  translations,  such 
as  that  of  some  works  of  St  Augustin,  and  Macrobius  on 
the  Dream  of  Scipio,  as  well  as  his  numerous  original  works, 
partly  on  theological,  partly  on  scientific,  and  partly  on  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  subjects^  have  never  been  thought 
worth  bein^  published,  and  are  scattered  in  various  librs!- 
ries.  His  literary  cfaaraeter  on  the  whole  is  low ;  he  wanted 
perseverance  and  honesty,  and  was  guilty  of  several  for- 
geries, especially  in  his  '  Anthology,'  his  '  Life  of  iEsop,* 
and  the  collection  of  fiEibles  ascribed  to  him. 

PLANULA'CEA,  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  his  second 
family  of  the  Cellulacea,  BL,  containing  the  genera  Renw 
Una  and  Pmeroplis,  [Foraminifbiui,  vol.  x.,  pp.  347,  348.] 

PLANULA'KIA,  Defrance*s  name  for  a  genus  of  micro- 
scopic Foraminifera,    [Foraminifeba,  vol  x.,  p.  347.1 

PLANULI'NA,  M.  D'Orbigny*s  name  for  a  genus  of 
microscopic  Foraagmniftra,  [Foraminifbra,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.1 

PLANULirrES,  Lam.  {Ducorbis  or  Disoorbites  of  the 
same  author),  a  genus  of  microscopic  Foramintfera,    [Fo- 

RAHINIFERA,  VOl.  X.,  p.  348.] 

PLASTIC  CLAY.  The  lower  part  of  the  Tertiary  series 
of  England  and  France  yields,  with  green-sands  and  pebbles, 
beds  of  red,  white,  or  mottled  clay,  often  of  excellent  quality 
for  the  potter.  The  series  of  beds  related  to  these  clays 
and  sands  has  received  the  name  of  plastic-clay  formation, 
but,  by  a  large  view  of  its  geological  and  zoological  charac- 
ters, it  may  be  ranked  in  the  same  group  as  the  London  clay, 
and  thus  be  contained  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Lyell. 

PLATA,  RIO  DE  LA,  is  a  large  river  in  South  Ame- 
rica, or  rather  this  term  is  only  applied  to  the  wide  oMtuary 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parang  and  Uraguay. 
Where  this  river  enters  the  sea,  between  Punta  del  Este  and 
Cape  S.  Antonio,  its  width  is  not  less  than  120  miles;  and 
between  Punta  de  las  Pedras  and  the  Barrancas  de  Santa 
Lucia  above  Monte  Video,  it  is  still  53  miles  wide ;  but  above 
these  places  the  shores  graduall^approach  nearer,  and  op- 
posite Colonia  they  are  hardly  20  miles  apart.    The  sestuary 
continues  to  preserve  this  width  to  the  confluence  of  the  two 
large  rivers  which  fall  into  it.    This  sestuary  is  very  shallow. 
At  ils  mouth  it  is  only  ten  fathoms  deep  on  an  average, 
and  this  depth  gradually  decreases.    Opposite  Monte  Video 
the  average  depth  is  not  more  than  three  fathoms ;  and  this 
may  be  considered  the  average  depth  of  the  La  Plata  to 
Buenos  Ayres;  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet 
of  water  cannot  run  up  farther  than  that  town.    The  deep 
part  of  the  river  opposite  Buenos  Ayres  is  from  seven  to 
eight  miles  from  that  town:   this  part  is  called  the  outer 
roads,  and  between  them  and  the  inner  roads  there  is  a 
sand-bank.      Smaller  vessels    anchor    in    the    latter    at 
from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  shore.    The  navigation 
of  this  eestuary  is  very  diflicult,  owing  to  the  very  dan- 
gerous shoals,  the  strong  and  irregular  currents,  and  the 
sudden  tempests  to  which  it  is  subject.    Between  Monte 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  four  banks,  Lara  Bank, 
Santiago  Bank,  Ortiz  Bank,  and  Chico  Bank,  of  which 
the  third  is  very  extensive.    When  the  river  is  low,  there 
are  only  fh>m  seven  to  nine  feet  of  water  on  them.    The 
currents  are  extremely  irregular  and  strong,  a  circumstance 
easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  larger  of 
the  two  tributaries,  the  Parana,  rises  within  the  tropics  and 
during  the  rainy  season  brings  down  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  and  that  the  wide  expanse  of  the  SDstuary,  being 
bounded  either  by  low  and  level  or  very  slightly  elevated 
ground,  is  subject  to  be  influenced  by  every  strong  wind 
which  drives  a  great  volume  of  water  to  the  point  of  the 
compass  opposite  to  that  from  which  it  blows.    The  effect 
produced  in  this  respect  by  the  pamperos^  or  south-western 
gales,  which  frequently  blow  with   inconceivable  fury,  is 
very  great.     Singular  fluctuations  in  the  depth  of  the  water 
occur  before  and  after  these  namperos.     For  some  days  be- 
fore them  the  river  rises,  and  is  always  higher  than  usual 
when  the  south-west  wind  begins;  but  alter  a  few  hours 
the  water  falls  rapidly,  and  vessels  are  left  aground.    In- 
stances are  known  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ssstuary,  opposite 
Buenos  Ayres,  having  been  so  much  affected  by  strong 
south-westerly  or  westerly  winds,  that  men  have  ridden  se- 
veral miles  into  its  bed  to  places  where  ships  usually  anchor : . 
accordingly,  it  is  not  ^inusual  for  the  water  to  fall  in  the  outer 
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road  of  Bueiiot  Ayres,  in  less  than  twelve  bouts,  from  six  to 
two  (athoms  in  places  where  the  usual  depth  is  four  fathoms. 
All  these  circumstances  must  render  the  navigation  of  this 
lestuarT  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  hence  it  is 
called  iX  Infiemo  de  los  Marineros ;  hut  Captain  Fitzroy 
enumerates  its  redeeming  qualities  also  in  having  anohoring- 
ground  everywhere,  and  soundings  where  the  indications 
are  certain  if  the  vessel  is  approaching  danger,  as  the 
bottom  is  hard  on  and  near  the  banks,  wnile  in  the  deeper 
water  it  is  very  soft.  Little  or  no  tide  has  been  hitherto 
noticed  in  this  wide  expanse  of  water,  but  Captain  Fitzroy 
Uiinks  that  *  this  anomaly  may  be  more  apparent  than  real ; 
for  where  the  depth  of  water  is  so  fluctuating  and  the  cur- 
rents are  so  variable,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  precise 
effect  of  tides,  except  by  a  series  of  observations  far  Longer 
than  has  yet  been  made.' 

Through  this  estuary  the  commercial  produce  of  about 
one-fourth  of  South  America  is  brought  to  the  market  of 
the  world.  It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage  to  the  countries 
from  which  the  ssstuary  of  the  Plata  receives  its  waters, 
that  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it  offer  less  obstruction  to 
navigation  than  is  usual  in  large  streams.  The  largest  of 
these  rivers,  the  Parana,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Apip^,  situated  between  the  state  of 
Corrientes  and  Paraguay,  where  the  river  runs  westward,  a 
distance  of  about  750  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Rio  Pa- 
raguay, the  largest  affluent  of  the  Parani,  maybe  navigated 
by  large  boats  nearly  to  its  source,  at  least  to  16°  N.  lat, 
which  is  more  than  600  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Parana,  in  a  straight  line,  and  perhaps  not  less  than  1300 
miles  measured  along  the  bends  of  the  river.  The  Rio 
Pileomayo  is  too  shallow  for  navigation,  but  the  Rio  Ver- 
raejo,  another  affluent  of  the  Paraguay,  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  its  two  principal 
branches,  the  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tarija  below  Oran,  a  ais- 
tance  of  more  than  400  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Paraguay.  Tho  Salado,  which  joins  the  Paran4  in  its  lower 
course,  is  navigable  to  the  town  of  Matara,  which  is  at  least 
350  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Uraguay, 
another  large  river  which  falls  into  the  La  Plata,  is  less 
suitable  to  navigation,  as  t#o  cataracts  occur  about  180  miles 
above  its  moutb,  which  cannot  be  passed,  except  when  the 
water  is  at  its  highest  level. 

(Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle; 
Parish's  Buenos  Ayret^  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata ;  and  Ignacio  Nunez,  Account  of  the  United  Provinces 
qf  the  Bio  de  la  Plata.) 

PLATA,  LA.  The  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  also 
called  the  Argentine  Republic  (Republiea  Argentina),  com- 
prehend a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  South  America.  The 
river  Cusu  Leubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  has  lately  been  fixed  as 
their  southern  boundary :  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  near 
41"  S.  lat  On  the  north,  where  the  republic  borders  on 
Bolivia,  the  parallel  of  22^  S.  lat  chiefly  constitutes  the 
boundary-line.  Thus  the  country  extends  from  41°  to  22** 
S.  lat.,  a  distance  of  1320  miles  in  a  straight  line.  On  the 
west,  the  highest  part  of  the  Andes  divides  it  from  Chile 
and  the  Bolivian  province  of  Atacama ;  and  on  the  east  it 
is  separated  from  Paraguay  by  the  course  of  the  Rio  Para* 
guay,  and  from  Brazil  and  Banda  Oriental  (Uraguay)  by 
the  Rio  Uraguay.  On  the  east,  the  boundary-line  lies  near 
58°  W.  long.,  except  a  comparatively  narrow  tract,  which 
projects  between  the  Paran&  and  Uraguay  as  far  as  54°  W. 
long.  On  the  west  the  boundary-line,  south  of  30°  S.  lat., 
is  near  70°  W.  long.;  but  farther  north  it  declines  to  the 
east  and  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  country  it  coin- 
cides with  68°  W.  long.  The  average  width  is  about  620 
miles.  The  whole  sunace  is  calculated  to  be  726,000  square 
miles,  or  nearly  three  times  and  a  half  the  extent  of  France, 
and  nearly  six  times  and  a  half  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

Surface  and  SoiL — About  one-sixth  of  the  surfiice  of  this 
country  is  mountainous:  the  remainder  consists  of  wide 
plains,  on  which  are  scattered  a  few  isolated  ranges t>f  hills, 
and  an  extensive  system  of  low  mountains,  called  the  Sierra 
de  Cordova. 

L  Mountains,  and  Countries  enclosed  by  them.— The 
mountainous  countries  lie  on  and  along  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Andes.  This  mountainrrange,  which  traverses  South 
America  in  all  its  length,  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  is  of  comparatively  moderate  width  south  of 
30°  8.  lat,  hardly  exceeding  anywhere  100  or  120  miles; 
but  north  of  that  parallel  the  eastern  side  spreads  out  into 


an  extensive  mountain*region,  the  eastern  botd«r  of«V:*b 
is  more  than  400  miles  distant  from  the  western  decli>,i| 
of  the  range. 

The  Andes  from  40°  S.  lat,  where  they  begin  to  cout.. 
tute  the  western  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  i^ 
viding  it  from  Chile,  to  37°  S.  lat.,  are  very  litite  inai 
They  seem  to  be  composed  of  two  parallel  ranges,  about  a 
or  40  miles  distant  from  each  other,  of  which  the  veste:T.  a 
supposed  to  be  the  more  elevated.  A  considerable  pin  i/ 
the  western  range  rises  above  the  snow-line,  which  m  tbei 
parts  occurs  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-kvel,  tU 
among  its  summits  there  are  three  volcanoes.  Tbe  cr 
southern,  the  Volcano  de  Villa  Rica,  or  Cerro  Imperial  i.n 
10'  S.  lat),  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  I6,0b0  feeiilit 
sides,  to  a  great  distance  below  the  summit,  being  alvtjtc 
vered  with  snow.  Farther  north  ia  the  Volcano  de  Con  i.^ 
S.  lat).  These  two  volcanoes  are  in  the  western  range,  h 
the  eastern  is  the  Volcano  de  Unalavauen  (37°  10*  S.!i!.). 

Farther  north,  between  37°  and  34  8.  lat.,  it  it  itm 
that  the  Andes  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges,  ikcb  r 
some  places  approach  one  another  within  30  or  40  nin. 
and  at  others  are  70  or  80  miles  apart    The. eastern  tu;{ 
is  imperfectly  known,  but  does  not  attain  such  an  eletau* 
as  the  western,  no  part  of  it  a'pparently  being  oover«il  vt: 
perpetual  snow,  except  between  36°  and  sy  S.  lat.,  f >: 
a  Cerro  Nevado  is  marked  on  Parish's  map.    This  m:t « 
known  to  contain  one  volcano,  that  of  Pomahuida  (oea:  •■ 
15'),  which  had  three  eruptions  between  1820  and  lMe,i&i 
a  terrible  one  in  1822.     In  the  western  range,  which  .r..» 
whole  extent  forms  the  watershed  between  the  titer;  tb' 
run  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  and  is  tht^^•l  ■' 
considered  as  the  boundary  between  Chile  and  tbe  An  > 
tine  Republic,  many  summits  rise  far  above  tbe  snow  •:» 
and  four  among  them  are  volcanoes,  the  Volcanuc*  k 
Antuco  (36°  50"S.  lat.),  de  Chilian  (36°  5'  S.laU),Je^; 
teroa,  or  Curioo  (36°  S.  lat),  and  de  Rancagna  (34^  I  \ 
A  much  greater  number  of  volcanoes  is  marked  un4t^ 
maps,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  they  rfalK» 
volcanoes.    The  general  elevation  of  this  portion  of '^ 
Andes.maybe  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  aboyetbrAJ 
and  consequently  it  approaches  the  snow-line,  as  is  sl)vvr.  v 
the  mountain-passes  by  which  this  part  of  the  KtAt^* 
traversed.    The  most  southern  of  these  passes,  that  ofi^ 
tuco,  near  the  volcano  of  that  name,  rises  in  its  b:gtf 
part  above  the  line  of  vegetation.      The  Plancbuo  pt 
(about  35^  10'  S.  lat.)  is  much  lower,  as  there  is  vegeu'« 
upon  it ;  and  it  probably  does  not  exceed  1 1,000  feet.  Ih 
third  pass,  callea  II  Passo  de  las  Damas,  occurs  near  3/ 'i. 
and  as  it  is  clothed  with  vegetation  even  at  its  mostelewrf 
point,  it  is  supposed  not  to  rise  above  11,000  feet 

Between  34'' and  33°  8.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  tbe  A;W 
are  not  for  distant  from  each  other,  and  tbey  endows  ui 
elevated  valley  of  Tun uy an,  which  is  about  twenty  niile$«"^ 
and  7500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  ranges,  which  rtf 
nearly  north  and  south  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  i^f 
nearly  double  that  elevation.  The  pass  called  Por'^''^ 
which  traverses  the  valley  obliquely,  rises  on  the  wtf$!tf 
ehain  of  the  Andes  to  13,210  feet,  and  on  the  easter.|>| 
to  14,365  f^t  This  pass  is  only  open  from  the  begionisc* 
January  to  the  end  of  April,  being  blocked  up  hy  sdcvM 
remainder  of  the  year.  South  of  this  pass  is  the  Volcan"^ 
Maypu,  or  Peuquenes,  which  is  above  15,000  feet  bigb.^ 
always  covered  with  snow. 

Between  33°  and  30°  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  the  .AisjJ 
recede  from  one  another  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  >* 
miles.    Between  these  ranges  is  the  valley  of  Uspal  ^^^^ 
which  is  about  180  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide,  of  v ' 
width  about  15  miles  are  level  ground,  and  tbe  xmi-*. 
consists  of  hills,  which  skirt  both  ranges.    The  level  r*^* 
tbe  valley  is  6200  feet  above  the  sea- level.   Near  32'  ^  '^ 
the  valley  is  traversed  by  some  higher  ground,  whicb  r:^* 
east  and  west,  and  from  which  the  Rio  de  Mendow  n*^ 
southward,  and  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan  northward.  The  (oitt'- 
stream  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern  plains  by  a  eleA  m  ^ 
mountains  near  33°  S.  lat.,  and  the  second  by  s  ^^'-  \ 
passage  near  31®.      The  soil  of  tbe  valley  is  stenle.  i" 
impregnated  with  salt,  except  towards  the  norlhem^^^^J 
tremity,  where  it  is  fertile.    The  range  of  the  Andes  t..' 
is  east  of  the  valley  is  called  the  Pdramilla  Mountains  ><  ' 
about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is  partly  covered  with  ''. 
The  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  west  of  the  valley  of  ^^^ 
lata,  occupies  between  50  and  60  mites  in  width.  Anj^''^^ 
sists  of  four  or  five  parallel  masses  of  rocks»  dlTided  n^" 
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t  K  ^xiotber  by  ravines  or  glens.    The  highest  summits  of 
sae    rocky  masses  may  attain  the  elevation  of  nearly  1 4,000 

1 5,  000  feet,  as  there  is  snow  in  the  ravines  even  in  April, 
le  road  which  leads  over  them,  and  in  the  highest  part  is 
Aled  La  Cumbre,  attains  an  elevation  of  12,454  feet,  and 

passable  by  mules  from  the  commencement  of  November 
» the  end  of  May,  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  can  only 
Q  travelled  by  foot-passengers,  and  with  considerable 
in^er,  being  then  blocked  up  by  snow.  On  the  northern 
de  of  the  road  is  the  Volcano  de  Aconcagua,  the  highest  of 
le  known  volcanoes  on  the  globe,  rising  23,200  feet  above 
le  sea-level:  it  is  within  tl^  boundary  of  the  Argentine 
cpublic. 

North  of  30*  8.  lat.  the  Andes  assume  a  different  cha- 
lkier. As  for  north  as  28"  S.  lat.  they  consist  of  three 
irallel  but  unconnected  ranges.  The  western  range  forms 
le  continuous  mass  of  mountains  with  those  which  lie 
nher  south  and  north,  but  the  central  and  eastern  randies 
se  rather  abruptly  ftom  the  plains  along  the  eastern  side 
the  Andes  near  30"*  8.  fat,  and  they  terminate  as 
>ruptly  near  28**  8.  lat.  The  three  ranges,  together  with 
e  wide  intervening  valleys,  occupy  a  space  of  more  than 
0  miles  in  width.  The  western  range,  which  alone  is 
lied  the  Andes,  does  not  rise  above  the  snow-line.     No 


no  is  ascertained  as  occurring  between  the  Tolcano  of 
^oncagua  (32"  13'  8.  lat.)  and  that  of  Atacama  (21°  36'). 
te  Andes  in  this  part  not  being  so  high  as  they  are  farther 
itb.  several  easy  passes  lead  over  them,  but  they  are  only 
id  occasionally,  the  country  along  the' Pacific  being  nearly 
iesert.  The  central  range  is  called  Sierra  Famatina,  iVom 
?  celebrated  silver-mines  which  are  found  on  its  eastern 
irlivity.  South  of  29"  8.  lat.  the  Famatina  Mountains  rise 
ft  considerable  elevation,  though  short  of  the  snow-line;  but 
rth  of  29"  8.  lat.  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  the 
mmit  of  which,  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  is 
lied  the  Cerro  Nevado.  On  the  eastern  aecUvity  of  this 
ountain-mass  are  the  mines.  The  eastern  range  of  the 
ouu tains,  called  Sierra  Velasco,  preserves  nearly  an  equal 
elation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  its  height  probably  falls 
iort  of  8000  feet,  as  it  is  rarely  covered  with  snow  even  in 
inter.  It  is  only  about  3000  feet  above  the  valley  of  Fa- 
stina.  The  valley  which  lies  between  the  Andes  and 
e  Sierra  Famatina  is  called  the  Vale  of  Guandacol :  it  is 
out  140  miles  long,  and  24  miles  wide.  A  river,  called 
t  Bermejo,  rises  at  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
lley,  and  traverses  it  in  a  southern  direction,  until  it 
lehes  a  point  south  of  30",  when  it  runs  round  the 
Jtbern  extremitv  of  the  Sierra  Famatina,  and  entering 
e  plain  is  either  lost  in  the  sandy  surface  of  that  tract  or 
4$  its  way  to  the  lakes  of  Guanacache.  The  valley  of 
iiandacol  is  stated  to  be  very  ftivourable  to  the  growth  of 
lent.  There  are  some  rich  copper^mines,  which  are  not 
Qch  worked,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
rial  to  a  market.  The  inhabitants  are  aborigines,  who  do 
t  speak  the  Quichua  language,  and  who  partly  live  on 
e  vitruna,  whose  skins  supply  an  article  of  exportation  to 
her  provinces,  where  poncnos  (cloaks)  and  hats  are  made 
(hem.  They  have  orchards,  and  cultivate  small  patches 
ground.  The  valley  of  Famatina,  which  is  enclosed  by 
e  Sierra  Famatina  and  Sierra  Velasco,  is  about  the  same 
n^th,  but  somewhat  narrower,  being  hardly  20  miles  wide. 
0  stream  runs  through  it.  The  southern  half  is  a  com- 
ete  desert  without  water.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  many 
aces  covered  with  salt.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cerro 
evado,  the  rills  of  water  which  descend  from  the  moun- 
ins  form  small  rivers,  which  run  to  the  plains,  and  supply 
le  raeans  of  irrigation.  As  the  soil  of  these  parts  is  clayey 
id  retentive  of  moisture,  many  tracts  of  moderate  extent 
re  cultivated,  and  produce  Indian  corn,  peas,  and  trefoil 
lover,  and  several  culinary  plants,  as  artichokes,  cauli- 
owers  and  cabbages,  and  excellent  pumpkins.  The  ham- 
Jls  are  surrounded  by  vines,  fig,  peach,  and  orange-trees. 
lie  potato  is  indigenous  in  the  Famatina  mountains. 
'njm  6000  to  8000  barrels  of  wine  are  annually  exported 
rom  this  valley  to  Rioja,  and  thence  to  the  other  provinces 
)f  the  republic.  The  climate  of  this  valley  is  rather  hot  in 
lumioer ;  from  December  to  February  the'  thermometer  in 
he  hottest  part  of  the  day  varies  between  80"  and  106",  and 
ti  winter  (June  and  July)  it  probably  does  not  descend 
)c1ow  50",  as  no  snow  falls  on  the  Sierra  Velasco,  which  is 
30uO  feet  above  the  valley.  Heavy  rain  is  uncommon,  but 
mow  is  frequent,  and  at  all  seasons,  on  the  Sierm  Fama- 


tina. Thunder-storms  also  are  common,  and  accompanied 
by  very  large  hailstones.  In  winter,  a  wind  from  the 
north,  called  sonda,  sometimes  blows  with  great  force,  and 
produces  the  effect  of  a  sirocco ;  it  raises  the  thermometer 
to  90". 

North  of  28"  8.  lat,  the  Andes  cover  an  immense  extent 
of  country  east  of  the  higfh  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Pacific.  The  south-eastern  edge  of  this  mountain-region 
follows  a  line  beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Sierra  Velasco,  and  running  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to 
a  place  on  the  Rio  Vermejo,  about  fifty  miles  below  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tarija,  its 
two  principal  branches.  Between  24"  and  21"  S.  lat.,  the 
eastern  border  is  near  62^  W.  long.  The  northern  part 
of  the  mountain-region  is  without  the  countries  that  belong 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  included  in  Bolivia,  where 
the  snow-capped  Alturas  deLipes  form  its  northern  border. 
The  descent  of  the  Andes  towards  the  Pacific  terminates  it 
on  the  west.  The  highest  part  of  this  extensive  region, 
which  lies  between  65*  and  68"  W.  long.,  and  between 
26"  and  22"  N.  lat.,  is  very  properly  called  £1  Despoblado, 
or  the  uninhabited  country.  Its  elevation  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  rather  exceeds  than 
f^lls  short  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  elevation  may 
leano  occurs  in  this  mountain-mass ;  and  indeed  no  vol-  I  be  inferred  from  the  total  want  of  every  kind  of  cultivation  ; 

even  the  quinoa  appears  not  to  succeed.  It  is  however 
scantily  covered  with  grass,  on  which  numerous  herds  of 
alpacas  and  vicunas  find  pasture,  and  chinchillas  subsist 
These  animals,  with  a  small  quantity  of  gold  collected  in 
some  rivers,  and  salt,  which  covers  a  large  part  of  (he  sur- 
ftioe,  supply  to  the  few  Indian  families  dispersed  over  this  in- 
hospitable region  the  scanty  means  of  subsistence.  They 
also  bring  snow  from  the  mountains  to  the  towns  in  the 
valleys  farther  east  The  surAice  of  this  tract  presents  no 
great  variety  of  level,  and  is  crossed  by  a  road  which  leads 
from  the  town  of  Salta  to  Atacama  in  Bolivia.  Though  the 
whole  region  rises  to  so  great  an  elevation,  no  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Even  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  constitutes  its  western  border,  does  not  contain  one 
pingle  summit  which  rises  considerably  above  the  general 
elevation  of  the  whole  mass. 

The  countries  which  surround  the  Despoblado  on  the 
south  and  east  vary  greatly  in  their  level.  From  the 
southern  border  of  the  Despoblado,  between  67"  and  68"  W. 
long.,  a  range  branches  off,  which  runs  south-south-east,  and 
is  called  Sierra  Ambato  and  Sierra  Ancasta.  It  terminates 
north  of  28"  8.  lat,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  but  about  one  hundred 
miles  east  of  it  The  country  between  this  lateral  range 
and  the  principal  range  of  the  Andes  is  traversed  by  another 
chain  in  all  its  length,  which  however  does  not  appear  to 
rise  to  such  an  elevation  as  the  Sierra  Ambato.  The 
valleys  which  lie  between  those  chains  are  very  imperfectly 
known,  but  their  climate  is  described  as  hot  and  sultry,  and 
this  is  apparent  from  the  staple  articles  consisting  of  very 
good  cotton  and  red  pepper.  The  inhabitants  cultivate 
wheat  and  have  herds  of  cattle,  which  find  good  pasture  on 
the  adjacent  mountains. 

From  the  eastern  declivitjr  of  the  Sierra  Ambato.  near 
26"  45',  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  extends  in  an  east- north-east 
direction  to  the  Rio  Salado,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  termi- 
nates at  a  point  called  £1  Passage  (near  23"  6.  lat.),  where 
the  river  runs  southward.  This  range  is  very  high  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  where  a  portion  of  it  is 
always  covered  with  snow ;  but  farther  east  it  sinks  much 
lower,  though  it  perhaps  never  falls  below  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Opposite  its  eastern  extremity,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Salado,  there  begins  another  range, 
which  may  be  considered  its  continuation,  as  it  runs  in 
the  same  direction,  and  preserves  the  same  general  elevation. 
This  range,  which  is  called  Sierra  Lurobre,  or  Santa  Barbara, 
terminates  in  some  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Vermejo, 
several  miles  below  the  confluence  of  its  two  principal 
branches,  the  Rio  Lavayen  and  the  Rio  de  Tarija.  A  third 
range  branches  off  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Despo- 
blado, near  22"  40'  S.  lat :  it  has  at  first  the  fbrm  of  an 
elevated  and  wide  range,  and  is  called  Abra  de  Cortaderas. 
Farther  east  it  forms  a  table-land  of  great  extent  called  the 
Table-land  of  Yavi.  Neither  the  range  nor  the  table-land 
rises  above  the  snow-line,  but  their  general  level  can  hardly 
be  less  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  both  rise  above 
the  line  of  trees.  The  table^land,  though  a  complete  level, 
is  destitute  even  of  busfaesy  and  setere  fiost  is  experience-' 
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on  it  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  only  inlmbited  by  guana- 
ooei  and  vicunas :  it  terminates  with  a  steep  descent  on  the 
Rio  de  Tarija,  near  22°  S.  lat. 

The  countries  enclosed  between  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Despoblado  and  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas  and  the  Table-land 
of  Yavi  on  the  north,  and  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and 
Lumbre  on  the  south-east,  consist  chiefly  of  high  table-lands. 
This  elevated  mountain -region  is  furrowed  by  a  few  deep, 
wide,  and  very  long  valleys,  which,  being  much  depressed 
below  the  general  level  of  the  region,  are  comparatively 
well-cultivated  and  populous.  The  longest  of  these  valleys 
is  that  which  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Guachipas  or  the  upper 
course  of  the  Rio  Salto.  It  begins  at  its  upper  extremity, 
on  a  depression  of  the  Despoblado  itself,  near  the  small  town 
of  Acay,  in  the  vicinity  of  whicH  are  some  silver-mines,  and 
it  extends  nearly  a  hundred  miles  southward,  when  it  meets 
the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  the  valley  and  the  river  turn 
to  the  north-east  by  east.  *  Near  the  D^poblado  the  vale  is 
too  high  to  be  fit  for  agriculture,  and  in  these  parts  it  is 
very  narrow.  But  before  it  turns  to  the  north-east  it  widens 
considerably,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  European  oerealia 
begins.  Large  quantities  of  maize  and  wheat  are  grown, 
ana  the  quantity  of  these  articles  exported  to  the  other 
valleys  is  considerable.  The  rich  pastures  on  the  adjacent 
mountains  support  great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules.  There  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  European 
trees,  and  much  common  wine  is  made,  which  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  Guachipas  terminates  in  the  Plain 
of  Salta,  which  extends  about  twenty  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion. Another  valley  runs  northward  from  this  plain  to 
the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 
Through  this  valley  lies  the  road  which  leads  from  Salta  to 
Fotosi,  and  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers  on 
account  of  its  great  length,  its  comparatively  small  width, 
and  the  steepness  with  which  the  rocks  rise  on  both  sides. 
In  many  places  the  valley  is  hardly  a  furlong  wide.  7'his 
valley  may  be  called  the  Valley  of  Jujuy,  as  the  town  of  that 
name  is  situated  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  both  extre- 
mities of  it.  The  wide  valley  of  the  Rio  Lavayen,  or  Rio  de 
Jujuy,  branches  off  from  theValley  of  Jujuy  ,and  extends  more 
than  1 00  miles  between  the  Sierra  Lumbre  and  an  elevated 
table-land  to  the  north  of  iL  It  is  much  wider  than  the 
Valley  of  Jujuy,  and  the  settlements  are  much  more  nu- 
merous here  than  in  the  other  valleys.  In  these  valleys 
tropical  vegetation  appears  in  all  its  luxuriance.  Forests 
of  large  trees  cover  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  ascend  the 
hills  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Besides  maize,  large 
quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  grown  and  exported.  In  the 
lower  parts  the  coca  {Erythroxylon  Coca\  grows,  whose 
leaves  are  chewed  by  the  natives,  and  the  mat6,  or  Paraguay 
tea-plant,  is  indigenous. 

Along  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Acon- 
quija and  Sierra  Lumbre  there  is  a  tract  of  considerable 
width,  called  the  Plain  of  Tucuman,  which  is  very  fertile, 
and  has  a  pleasant  and  healthy  climate.  The  surface  is 
furrowed  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which  originate  on  the 
declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges,  and  descend  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  to  the  lower  country,  which  is  farther 
east  This  region  is  an  inclined  plain,  which  sinks  to  the 
south-east  with  an  almost  imperceptible  slope.  Having  a 
hot  but  dry  and  healthy  climate,  and  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  it  is  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  is  thence  called  the  Garden  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Its  width  south  of  the  Rio  Salado  exceeds  70  miles, 
but  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Vermejo  it  is  much  less. 
The  population  of  this  plain,  which  is  very  great,  is  mostly 
occupied  in  raising  corn,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Much 
tobacco  is  exported.  The  sugar-cane  is  said  to  grow  natu- 
rally in  the  low  lands.  The  base  and  slope  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  supply  pasture  for  cattle. 

II.  Plains. — The  plains  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the 
surface  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata.  Tlie  most  northern 
part  of  them,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  £1  Gran 
Chaco,  extends  on  the  east  of  the  mountain-region  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and  from  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  republic  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Salado  with 
the  Parana,  occupying  all  the  tract  between  these  rivers. 
This  immense  country,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
Argentine  Republic,  or  120,000*  square  miles,  is  very  little 
known,  there  being  only  a  few  families,  and  those  mostly 
of  Indian  origin,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The 
interior  is  possei^^cd  by  several  aboriginal  tribes,  who  wan- 


der about  in  the  wootls,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  tbe  ciaei 
and  wild  fruits.  The  most  northern  put  of  th«  ^ 
appears  to  have  annual  rain^  and  the  country  is  Mconlir.^'^ 

Sretty  well  wooded.  In  this  part,  which  Ues  bei««e&-J)i 
Lio  V  ermejo  and  the  Rio  Paraguay  on  both  eid«  of  t«i 
Rio  Pilcomayo,  and  which  is  called  the  Llanos  de  UJu^ 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  independent  inb^ 
though  the  several  families  are  generally  smalL  Ihesoutiui 
portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  between  26°  and  3o°  S.  Uui 
a  complete  desert  for  want  of  rain  and  water.  Tbe  geodi 
character  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  many  places  n  % 
covered  with  incrustations  of  salt ;  in  others  it  is  interspen4 
with  small  salt-swamps.  No  part  of  it  produces  grai»,U 
some  tracts  are  covered  with  stunted  prickly  trees.  It  i 
uninhabited,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Salado,  vbcji 
a  few  families  have  settled. 

The  country  which  lies  west  of  the  soutbero  poil^ 
the  Chaco,  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Ru  M 
though  not  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  doesBotc 
terially  differ  from  it  in  features,  soil,  and  vegetation,  nc 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulee,  the  water  of  which,) 
sweet,  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  is  in  many  plare» 
for  that  purpose. 

West  of  the  Rio  Dulce  and  between  28**  30'  and  ^< 
lat,  a  desert  extends  as  far  west  as  the  neigbbouibo^ 
the  Sierra  Velasco,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fe 
tract,  called  La  Costa,  hardly  20  miles  wide.    Where 
desert  is  traversed  by  the  road  between  Coidovaanilb 
iago  del  Estero,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  it  is  abo4'. 
miles  wide,  but  farther  west  it  grows  much  wider. 
surface  is  level,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  hihri 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  thick  salt  effloresaii 
Hence  the  desert  has  obtained  the  name  of  Great  Si ' 
The  vegetation  is  limited  to  a  kind  of  salsola,  froai 
ashes  of  which  soda  is  extracted.     This  desert  i«  (nob 
the  hottest  part  of  America,  the  heat  during  the  preva] 
of  the  northern  winds  in  summer  being  almost  iosuf 
able  in  those  places  which  are  built  on  the  borders  oif 
desert,  as  Santiago  del  Estero.     This  may  be  mainly 
buted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  paitlyto  the  Iowd  _ 
the  country,  it  having  been  ascertained,  bybaromej 
observations,  that  the  surface  of  the  desert  is  only  a  few' 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Buenos  .^ 
though  it  is  700  miles  distant  A-om  that  pomt. 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  30^  and  J 
lat.  exliibits  a  different  character.  Nearly  in  tbe  midill 
it  is  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  a  system  of  heights,  whir! 
another  place  would  be  called  mountains,  but  in  the  ne 
hour  hood  of  the  snow-capped  Andes  can  only  be  called ' 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  sierra  was  codi 
with  the  Andes,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a . 
200  miles  wide  lies  between  them.  The  more  elevated 
mountainous  part  of  this  system  is  between  30''  and  l.^i 
lat,  and  extends  more  than  120  miles  from  north  to (•''' 
but  the  width  does  not  exceed  50  miles.  The  southern  p>^ 
between  31°  and  32°,  is  a  small  table-land,  about  30  cj-^ 
wide,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  south.  Thedecli^t.' 
is  g^entle  towards  the  base,  but  near  the  top  it  is  steep.  "^ 
plam  is  covered  with  grass,  but  is  entirely  devoid  of  ti«<»> 
It  may  be  about  2600  or  3000  feet  elevated  above  its  ^ 
and  perhaps  3500  or  4 000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  ^io*^ 
it  is  sprinkled  with  patches  of  snow.  The  short  vallevs.^! 
which  the  western  side  is  furrowed,  produce  abuudiiocr  a 
maize  and  fruits,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  \M  "r 
ley,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  unbroken  declivity.  ^^ 
32°  S.  lat  the  table-land  branches  off  into  two  ridges* 
which  the  eastern  is  called  the  Sierra  and  the  wesiem  id< 
Serrazuela.  They  run  north  and  north-westerly,  *i'"  *' 
their  northern  extremity  are  more  than  50  miles  from  ca^  ^ 
other.  The  intervening  country  is  a  succession  of  5^''^'.' 
or  sandy  ridges  flat  at  the  top,  and  alternating  ifi^^^  ^'"^T 
pastoral  valleys  interspersed  with  plantations  of  H  ^ 
peach  trees. 

The  counti7  which  extends  from  the  Sierra  de  Cun-J** 
to  the  Rio  Parana  is  hilly,  or  strongly  undulating  aK 
the  base  of  the  heights,  and  produces  good  crops  of  l'^^^!| 
com  in  the  lower  tracts  where  the  fields  can  be  irngai^j' 
This  hilly  country  extends  about  thirty  miles,  when  iw 
ry  sinks  into  somewhat  irregular  plains.    Some  j»»J 


country 


of  these  plains  are  covered  with  trees,  but  others  are  wiUij>"^ 
wood,  which  becomes  more  scarce  as  we  proceed  ^^^^^ 
east  until  the  woods  re-appear  at  some  distaiice  itoro^ 
banks  of  the  Paranl    These  woods  chiefly  wm^^  ^^  ^"^ 
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or  ttttnted  prickly  trees.  The  plains  are  generally 

with  coarse  grass,  but  in  some  parts,  especially  in 

_   eastern  districts,  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt.  The 
tnaerouB  smal)  streams  which  flow  from  the  eastern  decli- 
ty  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  unite  into  three  rivers,  the 
rii3i«ro»  Segundo,  and  Tereero,  do  not  join  the  Parang,  but 
e    lest  in  small  salt  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ter- 
ro,  which  however,  in  the  dry  season,  is  very  shallow,  and 
Ls  liardly  water  enough  for  small  boats.  The  Rio  Dulce,  a 
r^e  river  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  runs 
tout  400  miles,  is  likewise  lost  in  an  extensive  salt  lake, 
Jl«d  Laguna  Salado8de.lo6P<m>ngo8.    The  salt  lakes  in 
hicb  these  rivers  are  lost  occur  between  30^  and  32^  and 
&  inear  the  meridian  of  62°  W.    It  seems  that  a  deep  de- 
ession  runs  along  this  meridian,  and  that  the  countrv 
itv^een  it  and  the  Rio  Paran&  and  Rio  Salado  is  much 
.ore  elevated.    There  are  agricultural  settlements  in  this 
i\Aotry  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  small  hamlets,  in- 
Jibited  by  herdsmen,  occur  on  the  plains.    Though  the 
allure  is  indifferent,  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  are 
.'a.rcd.    The  country  which  surrounds  the  southern  ex- 
-emity  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  extends  to  33°  S.  lat, 
^sembles  in  its  general  character  that  which  is  to  the  east 
"  it,  except  that  it  is  traversed  in  several  places  by  narrow 
d^ea  of  low  rocky  hills,  along  the  bases  of  which  vegeta- 
>n  is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  soil  more  favourable  to 
p^ieuiture  than  in  the  wide  plains  which  lie  between  them. 
The  country  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Sierra  de  Cor- 
i^^L,  and  extends  in  that  direction  for  120  or  130  miles 
rMn  the  range,  is  nearly  altogether  bare  of  grass.    Rain  is 
arce  in  all  the  countries  of  South  America  south  of  24°, 
wl  this  want  of  moisture  is  the  chief  reason  why  cultivation 
.tends  so  slowly  in  these  parts.    In  the  country  west  of 
e  Sierra  of  Cordova  it  never  rains,  nor  is  the  ground  ever 
freshed  by  dew,  which  falls  abundantly  in  the  pampas  far- 
er  to  the  south-east.    The  soil  of  this  region  is  composed 
'  a  loose  and  friable  clayey  loam,  and  the  greater  part  of 
contains  stunted  trees ;  tracts  covered  with  salt  incrusta- 
on«,  or  with  grass,  are  only  occasionally  met  with,^  and 
«^'er  occupy  a  large  surface.    The  grassy  tracts  are  most 
Amerous    near  the  southern    extremity  of    the    Sierra 
Vlisco.  where  they  are  called   Los  Llanos,  and  supply 
istare  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
That  -^art  of  the  plain  which  extends  from  33^  S.  lat.  to 
le  banks  of  tho  Rio  I^egro,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
argentine  Republic,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Pampas. 
iiDugh  generally  considered  as  one  plain,  extending  on  a 
»fect  level  firom  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  base  of 
le  Andes,  it  has  been  observed  that  nature  has  divided  it 
f  some  tracts  of  more  elevated  ground  into  several  regions, 
hieh  differ  in  soil  and  fertility.  The  most  remarkable  and 
est  known  of  these  elevated  grounds  begins  on  the  shores 
f  the  Atlantic  between  Cape  Cor rientes  and  Punta  Andres, 
>uth  of  38**  S.  lat.,  with  rocks,  which  at  some  distance  from 
•e  sea  rise  to  the  height  of  hills,  having  broad  summits  in 
he  form  of  a  table-land,  and  steep  sides.  This  range  of  hills, 
#hich  is  called  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  (opening),  is  only 
.  few  hundred  feet  high,  and  has  excellent  |>asture  on  its 
nmmit    About  40  miles  from  the  sea  the  ridge  is  inter- 
upted  by  a  wide  gap  or  opening  (called  by  the  aborigines 
/uukan),  and  on  the  west  of  this  opening  rises  another 
idge,  which  has  various  names,  being  broken  by  several 
*thcr  gaps,  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  and  nortb- 
wciitern   direction  about  200  miles    from    the    Atlantic. 
Where  this  elevated  ground  anproaches  61**  W.  long.,  it 
toras  to  the  north,  and  runs  in  that  direction  to  35**  S.  lat., 
when  it  turns  more  to  the  west,  and  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate where  the  parallel  of  34**  cuts  the  meridian  of  62°.  This 
part  of  the  higher  ground  is  a  gentle  swell,  overtopped  by 
low  hills,  which  occur  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
«od  by  a  few  low  ridges.    Though  most  travellera  describe 
the  country  north  of  34**  in  the  direction  of  this  swell  as  a 
Perfect  level,  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  plains  lying 
^ast  and  west,  and  it  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Parani, 
^bere  the  river  is  lined  with  cliffe  about  sixty  feet  above  its 
Wl,  between  8.  Nicolas  and  Rosario.  This  elevated  ground 
^narates  the  eastern  portion  of  the  pampas  from  that 
t«rtber  west-    All  the  rivers  which  water  these  eastern 
Yjaropas  have  their  origin  in  this  elevated  tract.    It  is  re- 
JnarUable  that  the  water  of  most  of  them  is  salt,  especially 
$n  summer,  when  the  volume  is  much  diminished,  though 
Ihey  flow  through  a  country  which  is  not  impregnated  with 
faUoe  isatter,    From  this  it  may  b?  io&irod  that  exton9iYO 


deposits  of  salt  must  exist  in  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
originate. 

The  Rio  Salado,  which  rises  near  the  point  where  the 
parallel  of  34**  cuts  the  meridian  of  62^*,  runs  in  an  east- 
south- eastern  direction  about  300  miles,  and  divides  the 
Eastern  Pampas  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Though  nu- 
merous settlements  have  been  made  in  Uie  country  north 
of  the  Rio  Salado,  by  iar  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  still  in  its 
natural  state.  It  is  a  continuous  level  plain,  covered  with 
coarse  luxuriant  grass,  growing  in  tufts  and  partially  mixed 
with  wild  oats  and  trefou.  Extensive  tracts  are  entirely  over- 
grown with  thistles  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  which  are 
used  for  fuel,  as  the  country  is  entirely  devoid  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Near  the  dweUings  of  the  inhabitants,  only  single 
trees  are  met  with.  The  level  plain  contains  shalbw 
depressions,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  collected  and  forma 
pools.  This  water  evaporating  in  the  dry  season,  these  de- 
pressions are  then  covered  with  rich  grass,  which  supplies 
pasture  during  the  hot  weather.  Thus  this  country  is  able 
to  maintain  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  it  is 
observed  that  the  coarse  grass  and  the  thistle  graduallr 
disappear  when  trodden  down  by  the  animals,  and  are  re- 
placed  by  a  fine  turf;  this  is  especially  observable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  the 
rearing  of  cattle  is  still  the  principal  object  of  agriculture, 
sheep  nave  much  increased  of  late  years,  and  wheat  has 
been  more  cultivated.  The  latter  is  now  gro^n  to  such  an 
extent,  that  not  only  the  importation  from  the  United  States 
of  North  America  has  been  entirely  stopped,  but  iiour  and 
corn  have  been  shipped  to  Brazil :  wool  also  forms  on  im- 
portant article  of  export.  Though  the  rivers  are  dry  in 
summer,  except  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  largest  of  its  affluents, 
whose  water  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  its  saltness, 
fresh  water  may  be  procured  at  no  great  depth  by  dig- 
ging wells.  Along  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata  and  Rio 
Parana,  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  small  town  of  S. 
Pedro,  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  low  ground,  which  is  annually 
inundated  by  the  freshets  of  the  Rio  Parana  for  several 
months,  and  fertilised  by  the  muddy  deposit  of  that  river. 

TThe  country  south  of  the  Rio  Salaao  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character.  Near  the  banks  of  the  river  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  country  north  of  it,  which  it  resembles  m  every 
respect;  but  about  ten  miles  from  the  river  swamps  begin, 
which  extend  over  a  great  part  of  this  region.  Towards  the 
sea  the  swamps  are  nesrly  100  miles  wide;  but  faither  west 
they  grow  narrower,  until  they  terminate  at  the  confluence 
of  (he  Rio  Salado  with  the  Rio  Flores.  These  swamps  are 
thickly  set  with  tall  canes  and  reeds,  and  in  many  places 
interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  ponds.  They  probably 
owe  their  existence  to  the  circumstance  of  their  surface  con- 
stituting a  perfect  level,  which  receives  numerous  streams, 
the  waters  of  which  cannot  make  their  way  to  the  Rio  Sa- 
lado or  to  the  sea.  These  swamps  form  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  extension  of  agricultural  settlements ;  for  though  the 
country  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  and  the 
more  western  ranges  of  hills  appears  in  no  respect  to  be  in- 
ferior in  fertility  to  the  countiy  north  of  the  Rio  Salado,  no 
agricultural  settlements  have  been  established  here. 

North  of  the  Bahia  Blanca  (near  39°  S.  lat.)  a  mountain 
of  considerable  elevation  rises  abruptly  over  the  plain :  it  is 
called  Sierra  Ventana,  and  its  elevation  above  the  sea  level 
is  about  3500  feet.  Tliis  mountain  extends  north-west  for 
about  20  miles,  but  grows  lower  towards  the  west,  where  it 
is  separated  by  a  depression  from  another  and  lower  ridge, 
that  runs  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Gua- 
mini.  So  far  this  country  is  known,  but  farther  west  it  has 
not  been  explored.  It  is  however  known  that  in  the*same 
direction  there  occurs  a  vast  forest,  three  days' journey  long, 
which  covers  a  hilly  tract,  and  other  forests  of  a  similar  de* 
scription  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  Pampasi  and  lie  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  and  the 
Sierra  Ventana  and  the  ridges  dependent  on  them,  resem- 
bles in  its  natural  features  the  oountry  south  of  the  Rio  Sa- 
lado. Along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Ventana  extends  a 
level  country,  interspersed  with  some  low  hills ;  the  surface 
is  dry,  and  fit  for  agricultural  establishments.  .  But  in  ap- 
proaching the  chain  of  the  Sierra  de  Vuulcan,  IHirwin 
found  the  country,  to  the  width  of  80  miles,  covered  with 
swamps.  In  some  parts  there  were  fine  moist  plains,  co- 
vered with  grass,  while  others  had  a  soft,  black,  and  peaty 
soil.    There  were  also  many  extensive  but  shallow  lakefL 

and  large  h««b  of  f  eodst    Ho  compacos  this  tract  vrith  \Y 
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1)6tter  part  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  These  swatnpe 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  rivers  which  descend  with  a 
rapid  course  from  the  Sierra  Ventana  and  Sierra  Guamini 
to  the  level  country. 

Hie  greatest  part  of  the  fVeitim  BtrnptUt  namely,  all  the 
country  west  of  62^  W.  long.,  and  extending  thence  to  the 
Andes  between  34**  8.  lat.  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  almost  un- 
known, having  only  been  explored  along  the  oourses  of  the 
rivers,  except  in  one  line,  in  which  it  has  been  traversed  by 
land.  The  few  points  which  have  thus  been  examined  are 
too  isolated  to  authorise  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  immense  country.  But  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  33*  and 
34'*  S.  lat ,  as  it  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  that  leads 
from  Buenos  Ayresto  Mendoza,  and  thence  over  the  Andes 
to  Chile. 

In  the  country  which  surrounds  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Salado,  the  soil  of  the  plain  begins  to  be  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  and  continues  more  or  less  so  to  the  base 
of  the  Andes.  But  it  has  a  different  character  east  and 
west  of  66"*  W.  long.  East  of  that  meridian,  a  gi-eat  part  of 
the  surftice  is  covered  with  extensive  saline  swamps  ovei^ 
grown  with  reeds ;  the  more  elevated  spots  of  these  swamps 
are  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  The  dry  tracts 
which  intervene  t)etween  the  swamps  are  overgrown  with  a 
coarse  grass  that  attains  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  resembles 
tye  or  wild  oats.  This  grass  grows  in  clumps,  and  is  salt 
to  the  taste.  The  soil  consists  of  a  dark  friable  mould, 
without  the  smallest  pebble  in  it.  In  every  part  of  this  country 
there  are  lakes  containing  salt  water.  Many  of  them  are 
from  10  to  20  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide.  These  lakes 
are  most  numerous  between  64^  and  65**  W.  long.,  where 
an  extensive  shallow  depression  occurs,  perhaps  50  miles  in 
length  and  20  in  width.  The  whole  of  this  depression 
is  filled  with  water,  when  the  Rio  Quinto,  which  originates 
in  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  is  raised  by  a  freshet  from  the 
mountains,  at  which  time  it  sends  a  great  portion  of  its 
waters  into  this  depression.  When  the  water  has  been 
evapomted  by  the  heat  of  the  summer,  it  only  remains  in 
the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  with  which  the  depression 
is  interspersed.  Where  the  plain  approaches  the  hilly 
country  that  surrounds  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova,  the  surfkce  is  broken  in  many  places  into  low 
hills,  with  a  steep  ascent  and  furrowed  by  ravines; 
the  hills  are.  separated  from  each  other  by  grassy  plains. 
The  grass  is  smooth,  short,  and  thick,  and  there  are  low 
bushes  on  it.  The  hills  are  partly  clothed  with  thorny  trees 
of  a  stunted  growth,  and  with  brushwood.  The  rivers  which 
intersect  this  country  run  in  beds  from  20  to  40  feet  below 
its  surface ;  their  banks  are  very  steep,  but  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  there  is  no  water  in  them.  It  is  only  in  the 
hilly  tract  of  this  part  of  the  Western  Pampas  that  there  are 
any  agricultural  settlements :  in  the  level  country  there  are 
only  cattle-farms. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  66"  W.  long,  to  the  base 
of  the  Andes  presents  a  less  level  surface.  The  soil  consists 
of  loose  sand,  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  and  unfit  for 
the  growth  of  grass.  The  vegetation  is  limited  to  low 
thorny  trees,  some  resinous  bushes,  and  saline  barilla  plants. 
But  this  arid  and  sterile  soil,  when  irrigated,  is  changed  into 
the  most  fertile  fields.  The  saline  matter,  as  it  seems, 
when  applied  to  a  soil  so  light,  becomes  by  the  assistance  of 
constant  moisture  the  most  active  stimulus  to  vegetation, 
and  serves  as  a  never-failing  manure.  The  rivers  in  this 
region,  being  very  little  depressed  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  are  extensively  used  for  irrigation,  and 
the  settlements  on  the  Rio  Tunuyan,'Rio  de  Mendoza,  and 
Rio  de  S.  Juan  are  rather  numerous,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing  in  extent  and  number.  Indian  com  and  wheat  are 
grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  soU  seems  particularly  adapted  to  fruit- 
trees.  The  plantations  of  vines,  figs,  peaches,  apples,  olives, 
and  nuts  are  very  extensive,  and  their  produce  goes  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  especially  to  Chile. 

The  Argentine  Republic  contains  also  an  extensive  tract 
of  hilly  country,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Paran^  and 
Uraguay.  .In  the  northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  La- 
guna  de  Ybera,  which  extends  from  north  to  south  in  some 
places  nearly  100  miles,  and  nowhere  less  than'40;  and 
from  east  to  west  about  80  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  3000  scfuare  miles.  A  narrow  strip  of  elevated  ground 
divides  its  northern  border  from  the  Rio  Paran&,  and  it  is 
Mppeeed  thul  it  is  aupplied  with  winter  fi-wn  that  rivw  hy 


infiltration,  as  no  stream  enters  it,  and  it  supf Uei  vith 
water  four  small  riven,  one  of  which,  the  Mirinay,nQitc 
the  Uraguay,  and  three  others  to  the  Paran^.   The  tiirfKt 
of  this  low  tract  however  is  only  a  deep  swamp,  intenper^c! 
with  numerous  small  lakes.    It  is  chiefly  covered  by  n^^i. 
tic  plants  and  shrubs,  but  in  most  parts  it  is  impo^j 
The  country  extending  southward  firomthis  lake  to  lbea> 
fluenoe  of  the  Parang,  with  the  Uraguay  has  an  aodaliic; 
surftice,  the  heights  seldom  rising  mto  hills,  except  m  tL 
interior  and  at  a  few  places  along  the  Parani.  Itiscb;^ 
overgrown  with  trees,  between  which  there  are  lome  s:w> 
nas  of  moderate  extent.    On  the  plains  numerous  h^i! 
cattle  are  pastured,  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  '^4 
country.    Though  the  trees  are  of  stunted  growtKtlic?: 
tire  want  of  forests  in  the  surrounding  countries  makes  t'3<< 
wood  of  great  demand  fbr  the  ordinary  purposes  of  csbi«^ 
work,  carriages,  and  aa  timber  for  small  houses.  TW  t/i 
rior  of  the  country  appears  to  be  much  more  hilly  than  sIa's 
the  rivers,  and  is  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Montaiibl 
extends  more  than  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  v.t^r 
average  width  of  40  miles.    It  is  encumbered  wiih  bri. 
wood  and  studded  with  small  trees.    At  the  Boutbemn 
tremity  of  the  country,  along  the  banks  of  the  Paraoa.  tltsi 
is  a  low  tract,  which  is  subject  to  occasional  intiDiii'^^A 
That  portion  of  this  country  which  extends  from  the  \ii:i 
Ybera  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  boundary  b.' 
Brazil,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Missiones,  frooibp 
circumstance  of  the  Jesuits  having  collected  here  i  r* 
number  of  aborigines,  and  accustomed  them  to  a  c\r,M 
life.    The  south-western  part,  which  is  undulating,  lot  i 
soil  of  great  fertility,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  and  d 
tropical  productions.    To  the  north-east  of  it,  the  «)'j3 
rises  into  high  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  coTeredi 
high  timber-trees,  the  most  southern  which  occur  a$: 
the  Andes  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

/?ttw«.— All  the  rivers  which  drain  the  Argentine 
public,  as  far  as  it  is  situated  north  of  34^  S.  lat,  cam  ti 
waters  to  the  wide  aestuary  called  La  Plata.  [Plata,  Rn 
LA.]  Before  they  reach  this  fresh- water  sea,  they  form  twolti 
rivers,  the  Parani  and  the  Uraguay.    The  Parana  (# 
nates  hardly  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  AiM 
on  the  table-land  of  Brazil.  [Vol.  v.,  p.  357.]  After  leiti 
that  country  at  its  confluenoe  with  the  river  Jguaio. 
Parana  continues  to  run  between  the  Argentine  ^f^ 
and  Paraguay  in  a  southern  direction  for  about  50  c 
when  it  gradually  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  coutinita 
that  direction  to  the  large  island  of  Apip£,  a  distaoc 
about  100  miles.    This  part  of  the  river  is  not  navigable 
all  its  extent,  as  there  are  several  rapids  and  small 
the  last  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Apip^- 
large  island,  with  whose  dimensions  we  are  not  acquit' 
is  the  point  where  the  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the 
ran^  begins,  and  where  large  quantities  of  timber 
shipped,  the  river  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  300 1< 
buraen.    From  Apip6  the  river  runs  westward  ncarlj  1 
miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Paraguay  from ' 
north,  and  at  the  point  of  confluence  it  suddenly  tuntt 
the  west  of  south.    Below  the  junction  with  the  rtx^^- 
the  width  of  the  river  varies  from  ono  mile  and  ii"if  1 
two  miles,  but  the  whole  volume  of  water  seldom  nor»J 
one  channel,  as  the  current  is  divided  by  a  continuous  «f« 
of  islands  overgrown  with  low  trees  and  subiect  to  inuojj 
tions.    These  islands  and  the  numerous  sand-banks  re:>« 
the  navigation  slow  and  tedious.    At  Santa  Ffe  the  me:  w 
gins  to  divide  into  various  branches,  and  to  run  souii** 
After  a  course  of  about  100  miles  it  turns  to  the  soutb*^- 
at  Rosario,  and  thence  to  its  mouth  in  the  La  Pi»^^ 
number  of  its  branches  increases.    It  opens  into  IC'- 
Plata  with  a  large  number  of  embouchures,  forming « • 
but  comparatively  narrow  delta,  composed  of  a  great  n- 
her  of  islands.    The  most  northern  branches  fiiU  »»'*'' 
wide  mouth  of  the  Rio  Uraguay.    Its  principal  outici 
that  which  is  called  Paran^L  Quaxu  <the  Great  ^fV 
which  there  is  seldom  less  than  two  fethoms  snd  a  m 
water.    The  mouth  called  Parana  de  las  Palm^*  '» J;; 
deepest,  next  to  the  Guaaii.    The  Parani  runs  near  J 
miles  within  the  boundary  of  the  republic  of  ^^"'^"  '  j 
miles  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  all  the) ear  ro 
From  July  to  December  the  river  preserves  its  n^tuwi  ij^''^ 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  intertropical  r»"'*  J  ^j. 
ing  filled  the  upper  branches,  it  begins  to  riie,  no  ;^^^ 
tinuesto  do  so  for  four  months,  to  the  end  of  Apnl.. 
average  tm  below  iti  junction  with  tho  Paraguay »  ^ 
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M  12  feet.    It  then  inundates  the  adjaeent  pitouodi^  es- 

\a\ly  below  Santa  Fe,  and  the  traota  which  are  thua  laid 
ler  water  are  said  to  cover  a  surface  of  4000  square 
es,  an  estimate  which  is  perhaps  overrated.  The  water 
ves  behind  a  grey  slimy  deposit,  which  is  very  favour- 
e  to  vegetation.  At  the  end  of  April  the  water  be- 
s  to  fall,  and  the  fall  is  somewhat  more  rapid  than  the 

rhe  Paraguay,  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Parana, 
jinatea  likewise  in  Brazil.  [VoL  v.,  p.  356.1  Having  passed 
ough  the  Estrecho  de  S.  Francisco  (20  S.  lat),  at  the 
:bo  dos  Monroe,  it  continues  to  flow  with  a  gentle  cur- 
it  in  a  southern  direction,  dividing  Parasuay  fh)m  the 
in  Chaco,  until,  at  25"^  30'  S.  lat.,  and  anout  20  miles 
ow  Aauncion  in  Paraguay,  the  channel  is  narrowed  at  a 
ce  called  Angostura  by  protruding  rocks,  between  which 
current  runs  with  great  rapidity.  From  this  point  it 
IS  west  by  south  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana.  Vessels 
considerable  size  may  navigate  this  river  within  the 
indahes  of  the  republic,  through  which  it  runs  about 
i  miles.  The  channel  in  these  parts  being  confined  be- 
ieu  high  banks,  the  water  rises  30  feet,  but  the  inunda^ 
IS  of  the  adjaeent  tracts  are  not  extensive.  Its  waters 
increased  by  two  large  tributaries,  the  Pilcomayo  and 
I  Vermejo.  Tlie  Pilcomayo  rises  in  the  Andes,  in  two 
nches.  The  southern,  called  Rio  de  8*  Junan  and  after- 
cds  Pilaya,  originates  in  the  Despoblado ;  and  the  north- 
,  the  proper  Pupomayo,  derives  its  waters  from  the  nu- 
rous  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Andes  between  the 
^poblado  and  the  vale  of  the  Desaguadero  in  Bolivia, 
I  partly  also  from  those  which  originate  in  the  mountains 
i  enclose  that  vale.  These  two  rivers  receive  the  drain* 
f  of  tbe  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  between  19"  and 
8.  lat.,  and  unite  after  a  course  of  about  350  miles,  near 
40'  8.  lat  and  62''  50'  W.  long.  After  the  union  of  these 
nches  the  Pilcomayo  is  a  Inroad  and  deep  river,  and  runs 
mt  700  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Parasuay,  first 
terly  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east  In  this  part  of 
course  it  flows  with  innumerable  windings  through  the 
^u  Chaco,  where  it  is  joined  by  no  large  river,  and  where 
irate rs  are  gradually  absorbed  by  the  arid  country 
ft'Ugh  which  it  runs.  Thus  it  becomes  extremely  shallow, 
il  neither  of  the  two  arms  into  which  it  divides  200  miles 
ive  its  mouth  is  navigable,  even  for  small  boats,  to  a  dis- 
ice  exceeding  100  miles  fW>m  the  Paraguay.  These  two 
as  are  called  Araguay  Guazu  and  Mini.  The  Vermejo 
ires  its  waters  from  the  Despoblado,  the  Abra  de  Corta- 
-at,  and  the  table-land  of  Yavi,  descending  from  which 
vated  regions  it  forms  two  rivers,  the  Rio  deTarija  on  the 
ill,  and  the  Rio  Lavayen  on  the  south.  The  fint,  turn- 
pautbward,  joins  the  second  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
»le-land  of  Yavi,  and  both  form  the  Vermejo,  which  flows 
3tit  700  miles  through  the  Gran  Chaco  with  numerous 
adinga*  until  it  joins  the  Rio  Paraguay  nearly  40  miles 
ive  its  confluence  with  the  Parana  The  Rio  Vermejo  is 
rigable  for  large  boats  as  £ur  as  the  union  of  its  great 
utches. 

The  largest  afllttenft  of  the  Parang,  nest  to  the  Paraguay, 

the  Salfldo.    This  river  rises  on  the  southern  border  of 

e  (dble-land  of  the  Despoblado  under  the  name  of  Caohi> 

d  runs  southward  until  it  meets  the  river  Santa  Maria, 

lick  comes  from  the  Sierra  de  Aconquijs,  when  it  turns 

St  by  north,  and  is  called  Guachipas.    Havine  drained 

e  valley  of  that  name,  it  enters  the  plain  <>f  Salta,  where 

is  joined  by  some  smaller  rivers,  and  turns  south-west, 

>iring  through  the  opening  between  the  Sierra  de  Acon- 

:ija  and  Sierra  Lumbre,  where  it  is  called  '£1  Passage.* 

I  this  place  it  is  traversed  by  the  road  leading  from  Cor* 

Ta  to  Salts,  and  is  funrdable  in  the  dry  season,  but  during 

e  rains  the  pass^e  is  so  dangerous  that  all  commtinica- 

)n  between  the  southern  and  northern  provinces  is  inter- 

ipled.    A  few  miles  farther  south  it  enters  the  desert 

mnirr,  where  tbe  waters  imbibe  a  brackish  taste,  from 

hich  its  name  is  derived,  and  which  it  preserves  the  whole 

ly  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana  near  Santa  F6.    Its 

lurse  through  the  plains  is  more  than  800  miles,  of  which 

)oat  one'hs&,  as  &r  up  as  the  small  town  of  Matara,  is  said 

f  he  navigable. 

There  is  a  peculiar  system  of  drainage  in  the  western 
am  pas  along  the  base  of  the  Andes,  between  ^1*  and  36° 
.  lat  The  waters  which  descend  between  these  parallels 
otn  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  are  collected  in 
iree  systeou  of  lakes^  united  by  ohannels  by  which  ths 


surpliu  water  is  carried  from  one  system  of  lakes  to  tha 
other.  As  these  channels  he  from  north  to  south,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  northern  system  is  the  most  elevated,  and 
the  southern  the  lowest  The  most  northern,  called  the 
lakes  of  Guanacache,  occurs  between  31°  40'  and  32*. 
Neither  the  number  nor  tbe  extent  of  these  lakes  is  exactly 
known.  Their  margins  are  covered  with  salt  incrustations 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  These  lakes  receive  two 
fVesh-water  rivers,  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan  and  the  Rio  de  Men- 
doza,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  between 
the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes.  The  Rio  de  S.  Juan  drains 
the  northern  part  of  the  vale  for  about  100  miles,  breaks 
through  the  raramilla  ranee  near  31°  S.  lat,  flows  cast* 
ward  about  50  miles,  and  then  southward  a  somewhat 
greater  distance.  Its  waters  in  the  plain  are  used  for  irri- 
gation. The  Rio  de  Mendosa,  or  de  Luxan,  drains  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  for  about  50 
miles,  then  turns  eastward,  passing  by  a  chasm  through  the 
Paramilla  range,  and  then  declining  to  the  north,  it  likewise 
reaches  the  lakes  of  Guanacache.  The  waters  of  this  river 
also  are  used  for  irrigation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Rio 
Vermejo,  which  waters  the  Vale  of  Guandacol,  also  reaches 
the  lakes  of  Guanacache  by  a  southern  course ;  but  the 
waters  of  this  river,  which  are  fresh  in  the  vale,  imbibe  a 
brackish  taste  in  the  salt  plains  which  it  traverses  after 
issuiujg  from  the  vale.  From  the  lakes  of  Guanacache  a 
liver  issues,  which  at  first  runs  east  and  then  south,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  250  miles,  falls  into  the  second  sys- 
tem of  lakes,  those  of  the  Bevedero.  This  river  is  called 
the  Desaguadero,  and  flowing  through  a  level  country 
slightly  elevated  above  its  banks,  it  expands  in  some  places 
to  a  great  width,  converting  the  adjacent  tracts  into  salt 
swamps.  The  water  of  this  river  is  only  fresh  during  the 
early  season  of  the  year  (from  December  to  March),  when 
the  snow  on  the  Andes  melts ;  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  is  salt,  and  its  banks  are  covered  with  saline  incruS" 
tatbns.  The  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  are  likewise  imperfectly 
known,  both  as  to  number  and  extent  The  name  Bevedero 
properly  applies  only  to  the  most  northern  of  these ;  the  wateis 
are  salt  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  on  its  banks  salt  is  col- 
lected for  sale  in  that  season.  These  lakes  lie  between  Sd** 
30'  and  34°  30'  S.  lat  and  between  66'' and  67**  W.  long.,  and, 
besides  the  Desaguadero,  receive  the  waters  of  the  Tun  uy an. 
This  river  drains  the  vale  of  the  same  name,  which  is  en- 
closed by  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  breaks  through  the 
eastern  chain  bebw  the  Portillo  pass,  then  runs  through 
the  plain,  first  northward  and  afterwards  eastward,  falling 
into  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  after  a  course  exceeding 
200  miles.  Its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation.  All  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Tunuyan  do  not  reach  the  lakes,  but  a 
Dortion  of  them  is  carried  southward  by  an  arm  called  Rio 
Nuevo,  which  falls  into  the  Rio  Diamante.  The  country 
between  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  and  the  Rio  Nuevo  beinff 
very  low  and  level,  the  lakes,  when  swelled  by  the  increased 
supply  of  water  during  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Andes,  inundate  this  intermediate  tract,  and  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Rio  Nuevo,  which  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  the  drain  of  these  lakes.  The  Rio  Diamante  rises 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  peak  of  Cauquenes,  a  snow- 
capped summit  of  the  Andes,  and  runs  eastward  fur  about 
IdO  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Nuevo.  Formerly 
it  did  not  unite  with  that  river,  but  joined  the  Rio  Atuel : 
in  the  year  1812  it  changed  its  course.  After  the  junction 
with  the  Rio  Nuevo,  it  i&ws  southward  under  the  name  of 
the  Rio  SaUdo,  or  Desaguadero  del  Diamante,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  150  miles  more,  it  joins  the  Chadi  Leubu. 
The  last-mentioned  river  is  very  little  known.  Its  principal 
affluent  seems  to  be  the  Atuel,  which  rises  south  of  the 
volcano  of  Peteroa,  and  flows  eastward.  After  its  junction 
with  the  Desaguadero  del  Diamante,  it  runs  about  36  miles, 
and  is  then  lost  in  the  Urre  lauquen,  a  lake  of  oonsider- 
able  extent,  but  very  imperfectly  known,  in  37^  S.  lat: 
its  waters  are  very  salt  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Ranqueles,  signifies  bitter 
lake. 

Of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  La 
Plata,  we  have  mentioned  the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  is  unfit  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  The  Cobu 
Leubu,  or  Rio  Colorado,  was  until  lately  almost  entirely 
unknown,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  it  rises  in  the 
Andes,  and  flows  without  interruption  to  the  sea.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  navigable  only  about  lUO  miles  from  its  mouth. 
NesK  the  mouth  it  divides  into  sevefal  arms,  including  aa 
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extensive  delta.  In  December  it  is  much  swollen  and  runs 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Cusu  Leubu.  or  Rio  Negro,  which 
now  is  considered  to  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  rises  within  the  range  of  the  Andes  in 
twx)  branches ;  the  Gatapuliche,  which  runs  south,  and  the 
Limay  Leubu,  or  Rio  de  la  Encarnacion,  which  flows  north. 
After  a  course  of  from  80  to  100  miles,  these  two  rivers 
join  and  break  through  the  eastern  range  of  the  mountains 
by  an  easterly  course,  preserving  the  name  Limay  Leubu. 
After  running  about  100  miles  north-north-east,  the  river 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Neuauen,  a  large  affluent, 
which  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  small  craft  more  than  200 
miles:  after  this  junction  the  Limay  Leubu  takes  the  name 
of  Cusu  Leubu.  The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  in  an 
eastern  and  south-eastern  direction  for  more  than  400 
miles.  This  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  the  place 
where  the  two  principal  branches  unite  within  the  ranges 
of  the  Andes. 

Climate, — ^The  great  differences  of  level  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Argentine  Republic  produce  a  very  different 
climate  in  the  various  regions  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  difference  of  heat  and  cold  felt  on  the 
table*land  of  the  Despoblado  and  the  countries  surrounding 
the  Great  Salina  is  the  greatest  that  occurs  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  though  these  regions  are  less  than  300  miles 
from  each  other.  We  are  not  further  acquainted  with 
the  Despoblado  than  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  kind 
of  cultivation,  which  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  only 
about  1500  feet  below  the  snow-line,  and  continually  ex- 
posed to  frost.  Respecting  the  climate  of  Santiago  del 
kstero,  Temple  says,  that  in  December,  1 825,  during  three 
or  four  days  and  with  a  hot  northerly  wind,  the  heat  was  so 
great  that  it  blistered  the  skin  on  the  fisice  and  hands  even 
of  those  who  remained  in  doors;  that  leaves  fell  scorched 
iVom  the  trees,  and  the  bark  of  several  became  cracked 
and  shrivelled  just  as  if  fire  had  been  applied ;  and  that  the 
bolts,  locks,  and  keys  of  the  doors  were  so  hot  that  they 
could  not  be  retained  in  the  hand.  The  inhabitants  were 
afraid  they  should  die  by  suffocation.  The  climate  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  is  between  these  two  extremes ; 
but  as  by  far  the  greatest  part  extends  in  wide  plains  and 
most  of  the  valleys  are  low,  their  climate  is  rather  hot  than 
cold,  and  in  most  places  the  summer  heat  is  oppressive, 
beinfir  from  90^  to  ICO**.  As  to  rain,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
in  the  countries  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Andes 
where  rain  falls,  it  generally  does  not  come  down  in  autumn 
and  winter,  as  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  in 
spring,  from  October  to  January.  No  particular  observa- 
tions on  the  climate  of  these  countries  have  been  published, 
except  some  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pampas. 
The  heat  experienced  in  both  is  about  the  same,  there  being 
some  slight  frost  in  July  and  August,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  regard  to  rain  and  the  moisture  of  the  air.  In 
the  Western  Pampas  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  and  there  is 
no  dew  ut  night ;  rain  also  is  very  scarce.  But  the  Eastern 
Pampas  are  a  very  wot  country.  Rain  occurs  all  the  year 
round,  and  a  heavy  dew  falls  every  night.  In  these  parts 
sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  rare ;  sometimes 
they  raise  or  depress  the  thermometer  20  or  even  .30  degrees 
in  a  few  hours.  The  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  are  due  to  the  winds. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  are 
northerly ;  and  they  bring  with  them  -the  heated  air  of  the 
lower  latitudes,  and,  in  passing  over  low  and  inundated 
tracts,  take  up  a  great  deal  of  moisture ;  so  that  on  arriving 
at  the  Eastern  Pampas,  the  united  effect  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture produces  unpleasant  impressions,  like  those  of  the 
sirocco  of  the  Levant,  causing  lassitude  and  relaxation, 
though  rarely  disease.  Then  suddenly  bursts  out  a  pam- 
perOf  or  south-west  wind,  which,  blowing  over  the  immense 
extent  of  the  dry  pampas  and  proceeding  from  the  Andes, 
rages  with  incredible  fury,  and  is  more  like  a  West  India 
hurricane  than  the  gales  eicperienced  in  countries  without  the 
tropics.  The  pamperos  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  awful 
thunder-storms,  and  freouently  by  clouds  of  dust  so  dense 
as  to  produce  darkness.  They  generally  last  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  But  in  1793  one  blew  without  intermission 
for  three  days,  and  the  bed  of  the  La  Plata  was  laid 
dry  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore,  and  many 
vessels  which  had  been  sunk  years  before  irt  the  river 
were  visited  by  the  inhabitants,' who  walked  about  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  without  wetting  their  feet.  The  pampero 
however  precipitates  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  restores  to 


it  its  usual  degree  of  elasticity.  At  Buenos  Ayres  the  ther- 
mometer rose,  in  Januaiy,  1822,  to  94^aQdin  Augc$(it 
sunk  to  36°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  im  aW 
62* ;  that  of  the  summer  (January,  February,  and  MircU 
72° ;  of  the  autumn  (April,  May,  and  July),  58**;  that  oftiie 
winter,  54° ;  that  of  the  spring  (October,  November,  ini 
December),  651°. 

A  part  of  the  pampas  is  subject  to  periodical  droogbt  f( 
long  duration,  especially  the  north-eastern  earner  of  tin 
Western  Pampas,  which  includes  the  northera  part  of  tb 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  southern  of  Santa  fi  F« 
three  years  (1827-30)  so  little  rain  fell,  thateven  thethiaib 
failed,  and  the  whole  country  assumed  the  appcaraneejli 
dusty  high  road.  Vast  numbers  of  birds,  wild  annoii 
cattle,  and  horses  perished  for  want  of  food  and  vuf- 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  loss  of  cattle  in  the  ^mm  i 
Buenos  Ayres  alone  was  one  million  head.  Acoonijpf  tt 
information  collected  by  Darwin  from  the  natiTn;  iksr 
droughts  are  periodical,  and  occur  at  intervals  of  linot 
fifteen  years. 

Prodtiction9» — Respecting  the  principal  objects  of  apv 
culture,  the  Argentine  Republic  may  be  divided  into  m 
regions,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  G» 
Salina.    On  the  north  of  it  they  partake  of  the  inter* 
pical  productions:    mandioc,  rice,  Indian  com,  and  tk 
coca   plant  are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  lower  nlitfi 
In  the  more  elevated  tracta,  tobacco  and  cotton  su« 
well,  and  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.     South  of 
Gran  Salina  the  agriculture  resembles  tliat  of  sou 
Europe,  except  that  no  rice  is  raised.    Wheat  and  Mi 
corn  are  the  principal  crops,  but  barley  and  lucerne  siea 
extensively  grown,  especially  near  Mendoxa.   The  nortfci 
region  also  produces  some  wild  plants  of  great  use, 
as  the  algaroba  tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which,  naJxed 
maize,  the  Indians  make  cakes,  and  by  fermentation,  d» 
an  intoxicating  spirit ;    the  quinaquina,  the  palm-tree, 
plant  fVom  which  the  Paraguay  tea,  or  mat6,  is  taken. 
cactus  that  bears  the  cochineal  insect,  the  aloe  iron  ^ 
yarn  and  ropes  are  made,  and  the  indigo  and  some  n 
plants  used  in  dyeing.    In  the  Gran  Salina  itself  a  m 
salsola  grows  from  which  soda  is  extracted.   The  fi^ 
trees  which  are  cultivated  are   mostly  those  of  sou' 
Europe,  as  the  vine,  orange,  fig,  olive,  peach,  apricot,: 
and  pear.    On  the  banks  of  the  Paran&  ieda  sykestre 
silk)  is  collected,  which  is  left  in  the  woods  b/  a  ^ei 
caterpillar. 

Though  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  so  ^ 
that  it  now  forms  an  article  of  exportation,  the  princip. 
changeable  wealth  of  the  republic  is  derived  from  their  w 
of  cattle.     The  number  of  heads  is  above  four  millw^^ 
which  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  is  said  to 
three.    They  wander  about  in  the  pampas  nearly  in  »■ 
state,  and  the  largest  items  in  the  list  of  exjwrta  con>s 
hides,  hair,  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beer.   The  as* 
mules,  and  asses  probably  exceed  two  miUions;  twy 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  island  of  Maurt 
Some  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  rearing  o'?'»' 
and  wool  has  of  late  years  been  exported  to  a  coniiden 
amount:  goats  and  hogs  are  less  common.     Mostjt 
South  American  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  repuW^^ 
the  puma,  the  jaguar,  the  armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  taj3- 
the  biscacho  (a  kind  of  rabbit,  which  is  vei^  numerous. » 
whose  skins  have  lately  been  brought  to  England  wf  "j 
deer,  and  spme  kinds  of  monkeys.    The  8^*^'*?,"ji»«( 
in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains,  but  the  wna  j^^ 
vicunas,  and  alpacas  only  in  the  cold  regions  on  thewj  ^ 
tablelands.    The  water-hog,  or  carpincho  (^t/^^^ 
Capybara),  the  largest  of  the  rodent  animals  »£  ^°*  'jj 
is  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Parani;  I"^"/^ 
one  which  weighed  98  pounds.     The  most  ^^'^'^.^l^^j^ 
are  the   emu,    the   condor,   green   parrots,  wW    J^ 
pigeons    and    quails,    the    carrion- vulture,   and  ^^^ 
other  rapacious  birds.     Serpents  are  not  '^^^^^'t-j,^ 
there  are  many  kinds  of  noxious  insects,  ^^P^^^^^^^ 
bugs  or  bencualas,  fleas,  musquitos,  and  '''^"J*'*^fnit' 
as  in  all  countries  where  arid  plains  are  found,  fi^  ^,_^^ 
destroy  the  crops.    Bees  are  common  in  the  ^^°*"v  'V 
the  Andes  and  on  the  Parana,  and  wax  is  cp"*^  ?J  L^i 
veral  districts.    The  cochineal  insect  is  reared  on  tne  ^^^^ 
of  the  Salado.    Along  the  cdast  sooth  of  the  i^^^^,,^ 
whales,  sea-lions,  and  sea-elephants  are  nntn^^^ljl!*  '   t^i 
the  insects  is  one  called  clavillo  from  iU  ^^f^^^Q^^j 
little  nail;  it  is  smaller  than  the  cochineal,  ando^"" 
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Catauarea  and  Tucuman,  where  it  is  used  for  dyeing 
en  the  vicuna  and  alpaca  wool. 

>old  and  silver  occur  in  the  Andes,  and  also  in  the  Sierra 

Cordova,  but  they  are  generally  situated  at  such  an  eleva- 

\  ahove  the  plains,  that  there  is  neither  food  nor  fuel  in 

ir  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  ore  is  not  rich,  they  cannot 

^rorked  with  advantage.     Some  of  the  mines  are  worked 

SL  small  scale.     It  is  said  that  iron  and  lead  are  found  in 

;    republic.    Salt  is  abundant  in  the  Great  Salina  and 

.til  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  Eastern  Pampas ;  and 

k-salt  is  said  to  occur  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 

dtis  south  of  the  Diamante  river.     In  the  same  locahty 

i  is  also  said  to  abound. 

^jiAadiianis.—The  population  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
tstats  of  descendants  of  Spaniards,  and  of  Indians.  The 
lies  have  not  settled  here  as  masters,  as  in  other  countries 
tUer  north,  where  they  have  exempted  themselves  from 
icuUural  labour.  They  are  here  cultivators  of  the 
>uQd,  and  chiefly  look  after  cattle  and  horses.  Those 
o  look  after  the  horses,  and  are  called  gauchot,  live  a 
d  lite,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Indians. 
eir  dress  is  a  cloak  (poncho),  and  they  live  exclusively  on 

riie  Indians  who  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
ties  are  far  from  being  numerous:  the  number  probably 
A  short  of  30,000  individuals.      They  are  only  found  in 
r    provinces  north  of  the  Great  Salina.    On  the  Despo- 
il a  and  in  the  valleys  surrounding  it,  they  seem  to  belong 
he  Peruvian  nation,  and  to  speak  the  Quichua  language. 
the  valleys  of  Caxamarca  and  Rioja  they  form  distinct 
tfsd,  and  live  in  villages  distinct  from  the  whites;  their 
^v^age   is  not  the  Quichua.      Several  families  of  the 
at  a.ui  are  still  settled  in  the  Missiones,  and  others  esta- 
V^ed  themselves  in  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios,  after  the 
uUion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.     The  Indians  who  are  not 
ject  to  the  whites,  and  who  are  frequently  at  war  with 
m,  nay  be  divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern 
lans.     The  former  inhabit  the  Gran  Chaco,  between  the 
I  Salado  and  the  Paraguay  and  Parang,  and  the  latter 
countries  south  of  35°  S.  lat.   Only  one  independent  na- 
a  has  maintained  its  ground  surrounded  by  settlements 
the  whites,  the  Guaycurus,  who  inhabit  the  country  be- 
len  the  towns  of  Cordova  and  Santa  F6  and  as  far  north 
(lie  grG&t  lake  called  Laguna  Salados  de  las  Porongos. 
eiiCy  years  ago  this  tribe  was  com))08ed  of  only  800  or 
individuals,  and  since  that  time  they  have  probably  been 
uced  to  a  still  smaller  number  by  the  civil  wars  in  the 
viuces ;  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  great  nation  of  the 
aj^curus,  which  inhabits  the  western  banks  of  the  Para- 
ty  between  IC"  and  26**  S.  lat.,  and  has  rendered  itself 
aiidable  both  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.    They 
'e  great  numbers  of  horses,  and  dwell  in  low  houses  con- 
jcted  of  hides,  which  they  move  about  with  great  facility. 
3  attempts  made  to  settle  them  fn  fixed  places  have 
berto  proved  abortive,  as  they  are  much  attached  to  a 
odering  life. 

rhe  number  of  Indians  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
an  Chaco  is  small,  and  it  seems  that  there  are  only  a  few 
allies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.  But  on  the 
iks  of  the  Rio  Vermejo  and  between  it  and  the  Parana 
!re  is  a  great  number  of  wandering  tribes,  some  of  which 
»  powerful.  The  most  numerous  of  these  tribes  are  the 
bas^  Mataguayos,  and  Matacos  on  the  banks  of  the  Ver- 
jjo,  and  the  Guanas,  Guaycurus,  Yagas,  Lenguas,  and 
irayaras  between  the  Pilcomayo  and  Parani.  All  these, 
th  the  exception  of  the  Guanas  and  Matacos,  adhere  to  a 
luadic  life,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  of 
e  chace.  They  have  also  many  horses.  The  men  go 
iked,  with  the  exception  of  a  girdle  of  cotton  round  their 
ir.s;  the  women  cover  themselves  with  a  large  cotton 
otU.  The  men  are  always  on  horseback.  Most  of  these 
aliens  seem  to  belong  to  the  race  from  which  the  Guay- 
irus  have  sprung,  and  all  their  languages  are  only  dialects 
f  one.  They  raise  some  Indian  corn.  The  Matacos,  who 
ad  been  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  have 
Xtfd  habitations,  cultivate  the  ground,  and  a  considerable 
lumber  of  them  go  every  year  in  harvest-time  to  the  pro- 
ip.ce  of  Salta,  where  they  are  employed  in  getting  in 
he  crops.  Though  these  northern  tribes  have  generally 
»^t  a  friendly  intercourse  ^th  the  whiles  who  are  settled 
•^ar  them,  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  continual  war  with 
^^em,  as  is  the  case  with  the  southern  Indians.  Though 
'^  mo'^t  other  respects  they  resemble  the  southern  tribes, 
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they  are  not  so  tall,  and  on  the  average  not  taller  than  the 
iuhabitants  of  southern  Europe. 

The  southern  tribes  have  their  pasture-grounds  south  of 
the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  36°  S.  lat.,  which 
line  was  established  in  1740  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
government.  This  line  was  secured  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards  by  a  few  military  posts,  and,  though  the  Indians 
from  time  to  time  made  predatory  incursions  into  the  settle- 
ments, the  whites  lived  in  a  state  of  comparative  security. 
But  during  the  confusion  with  which  the  establishment  of 
the  political  independence  of  these  provinces  was  attended, 
and  during  the  war  with  Brazil,  tlie  Indians,  becoming  bolder, 
laid  waste  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
killing  the  men,  and  making  women  and  children  captives. 
After  several  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  arrangement 
had  failed,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  sent  a  strong 
force  against  them,  under  the  command  of  Rosas,  the  pre- 
sent dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  scoured  (from  1832  to 
1835)  the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  the  CusuLeubu, 
killed  many  thousands  of  the  Indians,  and  rescued  1500 
whites  who  had  been  captured  in  tlie  predatory  expeditions 
of  the  natives.  These  active  measures  seem  to  have  had 
a  good  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  country  as  far  south 
as  the  Cusu  Leubu  was  annexed  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  Indians  must  accordingly  now  consider  that  they  are 
only  permitted  to  inhabit  these  countries  with  the  consent 
of  the  republic.  These  southern  tribes  are  divided  into  in- 
numerable petty  tribes  or  families,  each  governed  by  its  own 
cacique,  or  ulmene,  who  occasionally  claims  by  hereditary 
title,  but  has  little  authority,  except  in  time  of  war,  when 
all  submit  implicitly  to  his  direction.  Tliesc  tribes  are  fre- 
quently quarrelling  and  fighting  with  one  another,  and  are 
only  united  in  their  predatory  excursions  against  the 
whites.  They  speak  a  common  language,  and  seem  to 
descend  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Araucanians  in 
Southern  Chile.  All  these  iribes  are  comprehended  under 
three  denominations:  the  Pehuelches  (Pine-tree  Indians) 
inhabit  the  Andes  and  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country 
along  its  eastern  declivity  ;  the  Ranqueles  (Thistle  Indians) 
occupy  the  central  plains,  and  are  more  troublesome  than 
the  others  to  their  neighbours;  the  Puelches  inhabit  the 
country  along  the  Atlantic,  between  the  Rio  Salado  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  about  300  miles  inland.  This  labt-mcu- 
tioned  division  of  Indians  is  now  on  friendly  terms  with  the" 
whites.  They  are  a  tall  race,  averaging  near  six  feet  in 
height.  Tliey  have  numerous  herds  of  horses.  They  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  mares  and  colts,  and  only  occasionally  cat 
bread  of  maize,  which  they  obtain  from  the  Spaniards  in 
exchange  for  salt  and  catllc,  and  blankets  made  by  their 
women.  Their  dwellinjjs  arc  made  of  hides  sown  together, 
and  aie  easily  moved.  They  are  always  wandering  about  in 
the  wide  plains  in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  horses.  All  of 
them,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  more  on  horseback 
than  on  foot. 

Political  Divisions  and  Pbpulation.—  Vndcr  the  Snanish 
dominion,  the  countries  now  comprehended  within  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  were  divided  into  four  intendencias,  Buenos 
Ayres,  CJordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta.  When  these  coun- 
tries obtained  their  independence,  a  new  division  was  made 
in  1813  and  1814,  but  as  the  physical  character  of  the  coun- 
tiy  had  not  been  attended  to  in  making  this  division,  some 
of  the  new  states  again  divided :  at  present  there  are  thirteen 
republics.  It  was  originally  intended  to  unite  them  all 
under  a  central  government,  but  the  attempt  that  was 
made  did  not  succeed.  The  states  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  authority  and  influence  of  the  central  government  in 
their  internal  affairs,  and  they  ceased  to  send  deputies  to  the 
congress.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  Argentine 
republic  as  an  aggregate  of  thirteen  republics,  quite  uncon- 
nected with  one  another ;  and  it  is  probable  that  for  some 
time  they  will  form  no  union.  The  nature  of  the  country* 
renders  any  union  by  conquest  very  difficult,  and  in  many 
cases  impossible.  Each  of  the  thirteen  states  is  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  extensive  tracts  either  of  desert  or 
at  least  of  uncultivated  country,  to  penetrate  which  even 
with  a  small  army  is  extremely  dangerous.  Though  there 
has  been  some  fighting  among  them  for  several  years,  we 
do  not  find  that  any  two  of  these  republics  have  united  in 
one  government.  But  the  friends  of  liberty  have  to  com- 
plain of  another  consequence  of  this  division  of  the  country 
into  numerous  small  states.  Deprived  of  assistance  from 
their  neighbours,  most  of  them  have  already  fallen  under 
the  authority  of  individuals,  called  dictators.    To  use  the 
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proper  term,  despotic  governments  have  taken  the  place 
of  republican  institutions.  In  such  circumstances  it  can 
hardlj  be  hoped  that  republican  institutions  will  again  be 
Ibrmed,  and  perhaps  the  present  despotism  may  assume  tho 
mild  form  of  a  monarchical  government,  and  bring  about 
a  moro  uniform  administration. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  in  1836-1837,  according  to  Parish,  is  as  follows:— 


Buenos  Ayres  from 

180,000 

to  200.000 

Santa  F6   . 

15.000 

i» 

20,000 

Entre  Rios 

ao.ooo 

»• 

30,000 

Corrientes 

35,000 

M 

40,000 

Cordova     • 

80,000 

l> 

85,000 

Santiago    • 

45,000 

•> 

50,000 

Tueuman  • 

40,000 

M 

45,000 

Salto    .     • 

50,000 

f» 

60,000 

Catamarca  * 

30,000 

l> 

35.000 

LaRioja   . 

18,000 

II 

20,000 

San  Luis  • 

20,000 

•I 

25,000 

Mendoza   . 

'35.000 

»l 

40,000 

San  Juan 

22,000 

•  1 

25,000 

600,000   to  675,000 

This  is  exclusive  of  independent  Indians  within  the  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  republic. 

States  and  Towns.— I »  Buenos  Ayres,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  of  the  republics,  has  lately  extended  its 
southern  boundary  to  the  Bahia  Blanca,  a  deep  inlet  and 
ffood  harbour  near  39"  S.  lat.,  and  has  a  coast-line  along  the 
La  Plata  and  the  Atlantic  above  600  miles  in  length,  which 
however  contains  no  harbour  for  large  vessels,  except  that 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  [Buenos  Ayres  ;  Plata.  Rio 
DB  la],  near  the  most  northern,  and  that  of  Bahia  Blanca 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  coast-line.  That  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  bad,  but  Bahia  Blanca  is  a  good  one.  The  new 
boundary-line  on  the  west  runs  northward  from  Bahia 
Blanca  to  Fort  Melinque,  curving  eastward,  and  on  this  side 
the  state  is  surrounded  by  countries  which  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  native  tribes,  no  whites  residing  west  of 
the  line.  A  line  drawn  east-north-east  from  Melinque  to 
the  Arroyo  del  Medio  divides  it  from  the  state  of  Santa  F6. 
The  surfiiice  is  estimated  at  75,000  square  miles,  about  8000 
less  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  country  is  a 
level  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  the 
western  line,  which  are  somewhat  hilly,  and  the  ranges  of 
the  Sierras  del  Vuulcan  and  Ventana  and  those  connected 
with  them,  which  traverse  the  southern  districts.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  fit  for  agriculture,  and  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  articles  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres  are  drawn  from 
this  province,  especially  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  and  corn.  All  the 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Rio  Salado  are  of  Spanish  origin,  but 
the  countries  south  of  the  river  are  mostly  occupied  by  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Puelches.  The  remains  of  extinct  species 
of  large  animals,  as  those  of  the  megatherium,  are  often  found 
in  the  western  districts.  As  this  state  alone  has  a  coast- 
line, and  consequently  is  thus  brought  into  connection  with 
foreign  nations,  the  provincial  government,  though  not  by 
an  express  agreement,  carries  on  the  business  of  the  Argen- 
tine Kepublio  with  foreign  powers.  The  executive,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  consists  of  a  governor,  or  captain- 
general,  as  he  is  styled,  aided  by  a  council  of  ministers  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Junta,  or 
legislative  assembly,  by  whom  he  is  elected.  The  Junta 
itself  consists  of  44  deputies,  one  half  of  whom  are  annually 
renewed  by  the  people.  But  this  constitution  can  hardly 
l>e  said  to  exist,  since  Rosas,  as  dictator  for  life,  has  taken 
all  the  power  into  his  own  hands. 

There  is  no  town  of  importance  in  this  state,  except 
Buenos  Ayres.  [Buenos  Ayrss.]  S.Pedro  and  S.  Nicolas, 
which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paranii,  contain  only 
from  500  to  600  inhabitants. 

2.  Santa  Fb  extends  along  the  Rio  Parang  from  the 
Arroyo  del  Medio  to  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Rio  Salado,  and  afterwards  along  the  latter  stream  north- 
ward to  an  undetermined  point  in  the  desert.  It  is  divided 
from  Cordova  by  the  low  uncultivated  tract  in  which  the 
Laguna  Salados  de  losPorongos  is  situated,  and  in  which  the 
riven  Primeroand  Segundo  are  lost.  The  southern  is  the  only 
boundary  which  is  not  formed  by  a  desert,  the  most  southern 
MUlemenU  being  contiguous  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
But  a  large  pan  of  the  surface  is  unfit  for  agriculture, 
Ibottgh  It  luppliM  indiffmot  pasturo.for  o»ttle.  ^Uttle  imd 


mules  are  exported.  It  was  some  years  since  derutsleAliy  the 
Guaycuru  Indians,  who  live  within  iu  boundaries,  Ut  ihj 
tribe  is  now  nearly  extinct.  Among  the  inhabitants  there :.< 
many  of  Guarani  origin,  who  settled  here  afler  the  eipiJ- 
sion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1768.  Lopez  has  been  dictator  of  lia 
republic  for  many  years.  The  town  of  Santa  F^  a  mt3ii.y 
built  plaoe,  is  on  the  Rio  Salado,  about  12  or  U  milei  i^ 
its  mouth ;  it  consists  of  a  square,  and  eight  streets hnutLq 
off  at  right  aneles  from  the  corners  of  it,  and  coDtsiiuW 
tween  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerl}  the* 
trepdt  of  the  goods  which  were  exchanged  between  ls 
western  states  and  Paraguay,  but  that  braneh  of  comnr: 
has  entirely  failed,  gince  Paraguay  has  broken  off  ill  at 
nection  with  the  adjacent  countries.  Of  late  it  hai  m 
blished  some  overland  trade  with  Monte  Video,  from  vt  j 
it  receives  foreign  goods.  Rosario,  on  the  high  pRCifi^i 
banks  of  the  Parana,  has  above  1000  inhabitants, 

3.  Entre  Bios,  so  called  from  being  situated  betias 
the  rivers  Uraguay  and  Paran4,  comprehends  onh  tti 
southern  portion  of  the  country  so  situated,  the  botic^ 
line  between  it  and  Corrientes  being  formed  by  the  nw 
Guayquirara  and  Moooreta,  between  30"*  and  30"  3o'S.k 
Tbe  former  falls  into  the  Parana,  and  the  latter  icuh 
Uraguay.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  abuni^ai 
watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  and  has  eiws^i 
forests  which  supply  fire- wood  and  materials  forcaipto!^ 
work.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  covered  vitb  Id 
riant  herbage,  on  which  numerous  herds  of  catUe}<M8ii 
Except  a  few  families  of  Guarani  origin,  the  counin  ^4 
habited  by  the  descendants  of  Spaniards.  Its  goVeiM 
still  preserves  republican  forms.  The  capital,  BajaiU^ 
Villa  del  Parana,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  banLid 
the  Parana  and  nearly  opposite  Santa  F6,  is  built  on  ix  d 
of  a  lofty  gently-sloping  cliff,  whence  it  derives  iuia 
Bajada  de  Santa  F£,  or  the  Descent  to  Santa  Fe.  It  er>4 
great  quantities  of  hides  and  tallow,  and  contains  about  m 
inhabitants.  Concepcion  de  la  China,  on  the  baniuufi 
Rio  Uraguay,  is  a  small  place,  with  1^00  or  2000  iiilub':^ 
and  some  trade  with  Monte  Video.  J 

4.  Corrientes  comprehends  the  northern  portion (f 'I 
peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers  Parana  and  Un<:k9> 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  warm.  The  principal  | 
ductions  are  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  but  these ar 
are  only  exported  to  a  small  amount.  Riee  and  :: 
are  also  grown.  Within  this  state  is  the  lake  of  V 
The  capital,  Corrientes,  is  situated  below  the  contluei'^j 
the  Rio  Paran&  with  the  Paraguay,  and  stands  on  a  ct 
siderable  elevation.  It  is  rather  well  built,  and  k'^4 
4500  inhabitants.  Santa  Lucia  is  also  a  place  of^o^^i 
portance  on  the  Parang  with  a  populatioif  of  about  »»'-^ 

The  Missionest  which,  according  to  the  treaty  beirtj 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1828,  are  to  oon&iitute  a' f 
dependent  republic,  extend  enstwaitl  from  Currioiit(>- 4 
tween  the  Paran&  and  Paraguay  to  the  confliics  of  R.  4 
This  fertile  tract,  which  was  very  populous  under  ih'"'! 
of  the  Jesuits,  is  now  filled  with  ruins,  and  contain^^  * 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants  before  1825:  many  ofii^ 
perished  in  the  following  war,  and  others  emigraied  Jl 
were  of  Guarani  origin,  and  this  country  and  ParaaiiayJ 
the  native  country  of  that  once  numerous  tribe  of  al^jr^"! 
Nothing  is  known  respecting  its  present  political  con^^ 
and  its  population.  ,  ^ 

5.  Cordova,  the  most  important  of  the  stales,  rj'J 
Buenos  Ayres,  comprehends  the  Sierra  de  Cordon  juw" 
surrounding  hilly  country,  with  some  adjacent  plni'*^  J 

ided  by  the  Gran  Salina  (Vom  Santiago,  Cmo^T 


is  divided  by 


inly  mnaoiiea  country 
the  south  it  extends  to  the  country  of  the  Indian  "* 
The  low  sterile  tract  in  which  the  rivers  Segun^'^^*'; 
Priraero  are  lost,  and  the  I-aguna  Salados  de  los  l^^'\ 
is  situated,  separates  it  from  Santa  F6.    Thus  \i »  ^*"^ 
more  fertile  than  all    the  countries  vhich  8urrv>unJ^^ 
Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  Sierra  de  ^'*^j,"^.^^'g' 
all  are  lost  in  the  desert,  with  the  exception  <^' f"^  ^. 
Tercero,  which,  during  part  of  the  year,  with  difficuj')  j'" 
its  way  to  the  bed  of  the  Carcaranal.  which  /»"^'"."p J 
Parana  near  Santo  Espiritu  below  Santa  Fe.   '^^'^..^ 
would  be  navigable  for  six  or  eight  montlis  in  ^^^   |J 
but  for  two  small  rapids,  which  however  O'?*^^,^* 'inJ 
removed.    The  valleys  within  the  Cordova  wo".J"'"  '^^J 
tbQH  which  ostead  along  their  fides,  tore »  Um^  ^' 
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nie  and  fruits  ftre  raised  tbere  in  abundance,  but  the  plaina , 
veil  as  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  are  only  fit  for 
sture.  Cattle  and  sheep  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
e  republic  *  hides  and  wool  are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
trdora,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Pri- 
sro,  in  a  narrow  valley  considerably  depressed  below  the 
oeral  surface  of  the  country.    Thus  it  is  sheltered  from 
e  north  and  south  wihds,  which,  blowing  alternately  on 
e  higher  grounds,  pttxluce  sudden  changes  in  the  atmo- 
here  which  are  injurious  to  health.  The  town  has  a  popu- 
ion  of  14,000  inhabitants.    The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
C  and  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  better  than  in 
ier  towns  in  the  interior;  most  of  them  have  balconies, 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  square,  on  one  side 
which  is  a  neat  town-hall,  and  on  the  other  a  fine  cathe- 
jiL     There  are  also  ten  other  well-built  churches,  and  a 
liversity  erected  bv  the  Jesuits,  which  in  former  times  was 
nous,  but  is  now  hardly  better  than  a  provincial  college, 
lis  town  was  formerly  the  dep6t  of  the  European  mer- 
andtse  intended  to  be  sent  to  Peru,  but  this  branch  of 
mmeree  no  longer  exists.  The  commercial  eonnectiona  of 
irdova  do  not  extend  beyond  Buenos  Ayres.    Alta  Oracia, 
leat  town  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  con- 
ns 3000  inhabitants. 

5.  Santiago  is  of  great  extent,  comprehending  the 
stem  part  of  the  Gran  Sal  ina,tlie  country  oetween  the  Rio 
lice  and  the  Rio  Salado,  south  of  27^  SO^and  also  a  large 
et  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  to  the  east  of  the  last-mentioned 
er.  But  tlie  good  land  is  of  comparatively  small  ex- 
it, and  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  narrow  tract  along  both 
es  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  and  a  still  smaller  tract  on  the 
aks  of  the  Salado.  Though  the  soil  is  sandy,  it  has 
2at  fertility  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  producing 
tntiful  crops  of  wheat  and  some  good  grass.  Where  it 
not  cultivated,  it  is  mostly  covered  with  large  trees.  In 
i  deserts  which  surround  the  cultivated  tract  that  species 
cactus  on  which  the  cochineal  itisect  lives  is  abundant, 
d  a  considerable  quantity  of  cochineal  (from  8000  to 
tOOO  lbs.  annually)  is  sent  to  Peru  and  Chile.  Some  dis- 
it\&  have  good  pasturage.  The  inhabitants,  among  whom 
e  nany  Indians  that  speak  the  Quichua  language,  are 
diutrious,  and  manufEicture  ponchos  (cloaks)  and  coarse 
ifdie-cloths  or  blankets.  Some  soda  is  extracted  ou  the 
niers  of  the  Great  Salina  from  the  salsola.  This  country 
considered  the  hottest  in  South  America.  Santiago  del 
jtero,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Dulce«  has  about  4000 
habitants,  and  exports  cochineal  and  ponchos  to  Tucuman 
d  Peru.  Matara  is  a  smalt  place  on  the  Rio  Salado, 
wre  it  begins  to  be  navigable. 

7.  Tucuman  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the 
^tly- inclined  plain  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
erra  de  Aconquija  towards  the  Rio  Salado,  but  does  not 
ich  its  banks,  being  separated  from  them  by  a  broad  tract 
waste  land.  The  Rto  Salado  divides  it  from  the  nomadic 
ibes  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  the  Rio  Tala  from  the  state  of  Salta, 
id  the  Sierra  de  Acon(}uija  from  that  of  C^atamaroa.  It 
lites  great  fertility  of  soil  with  abundance  of  water,  and 
the  best  cultivated  state  in  the  Argentine  republic. 
ice,  wheat*  maize,  and  tobacco  are  raised  and  exported. 
M*  declivities  of  the  mountains  contain  timber  and  excel- 
Dt  grass.  The  cattle  are  larger  than  in  any  other  state.  In 
.e  mountains  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  said  to 
list,  but  no  mines  are  worked  at  present.  The  capital,  San 
igiiel  de  Tucuman,  whic'i  stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  has 
hut  but  dry  and  salubrious  climate.  The  inhabitants  ex- 
.'e<l  8000.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
.ules ;  the  latter  are  sent  to  Bolivia. 
h.  Salta  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  territories 
tat  belong  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  has  every  variety 
fsoil  and  climate.  On  the  east,  where  it  borders  on  the 
Iran  Chaco,  the  boundary-line  has  not  been  fixed.  Gn  the 
orth  it  borders  on  the  departments  of  Tarija  and  Potosi, 
1  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  and  is  divided  from  them  by  the 
e«ert  table-land  of  Yavi  and  the  range  called  Abra  de 
}ortaderas.  It  comprehends  the  Despoblado,  whose  climate 
tserables  that  of  Siberia ;  the  valley  of  the  Guachipas,  which 
n  climate  and  productions  represents  Europe;  and  the 
Plsin  of  Salta  and  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  de  Jujuy  and 
Lavayan,  which  in  both  respects  resemble  the  West  Indies, 
fts  commercial  products  consist  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton. 
\  '^reat  number  of  mules,  which  are  bought  in  the  southern 
)rovinces  in  a  very  lean  state,  acquire  strength  in  the  rich 
^tures  of  Salta,  and  are  tent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  this 


traflic  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  to  the  in* 
habitants.  The  mountains  contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  but  these  mines  are  little  worked.  Salta,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  a  plain  about  ten  miles  wide  and  forty 
long.  The  streets  are  regular,  but  narrow,  and  the  houses 
of  brick,  but  not  large.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  are 
the  government-house,  the  cathedral,  and  several  public 
buildings.  The  population  is  estimated  at  6000  or  9000. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable.  Jujuy  is  built  in  an  ex- 
tensive basin,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  de  Jujuy,  an  affluent  of  the  Lavayen  :  it  con* 
tains  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  traffic,  as  the 
carriage-road  leading  to  Bolivia  terminates  at  this  place,  and 
the  goods  must  be  transported  farther  north  on  mules.  At 
Jujuy  begins  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mountain-passes 
in  the  world.  A  narrow  valley  extends  from  the  town  to 
the  summit  of  the  range  called  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  dis- 
tance of  90  miles  by  the  road.  The  highest  summit  of  this 
road  appears  to  have  an  elevation  of  between  1 1 ,000  and 
12,000  fret.-  Orsn  is  a  small  town  on  the  Rio  deTarga, 
about  30  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Lavayen. 
At  this  place  the  river  navigation  is  said  to  commence. 

Some  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Jujuy  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  government  in  their  town,  independent  of 
tlie  provincial  government  of  Salta.  We  do  net  know  how 
fiir  this  attempt  has  succeeded. 

9.  Catamarca  comprehends  the  conntry  between  the 
mountain- ranges  of  the  Sierra  of  Aconquija  and  Ambato 
on  the  east,  and  the  Andes  on  the  west,  which  is  very 
little  known.  It  consists  of  some  valleys,  running  between 
mountain-ranges  south-east  and  north-west,  and  terminating, 
at  their  southern  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gran 
Salina,  being  thus  separated  from  the  other  inhabited 
countries  by  high  mountains  and  deserts.  The  rivers  whieh 
water  these  valleys  are  lost  in  the  Gran  Salina.  The 
climate  is  sultry,  and  especially  so  when  the  south  winds 
blow,  which  come  over  the  desert.  It  appears  that  maiie 
and  wheat  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  eannot 
be  exported  over  the  mountains.  It  sends  only  cotton  and 
red  pepper  to  the  adjacent  countries,  the  latter  chiefly  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  extensively  used.  The  present 
capital  is  Catamarca,  whose  population  is  stated  to  be  4000. 
The  first  capital  was  called  London,  being  founded  at  the 
time  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  married  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land.   It  is  not  known  if  that  place  is  still  inhabited. 

10.  Ri€ja  comprehends  the  country  between  the  Gran 
Salina  and  the  Andes,  from  28**  to  31**  S.  lat.,  and  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Sierra  Yelasco,  and  the  two  valleys  of  Famatina 
and  Guandacol,  to  which  a  pastoral  tract  extending  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco  must  be  added. 
The  silver-mmes  of  Famatina  are  very  rich,  but  being  situ- 
ated above  the  line  of  vegetation,  the^  are  worked  on  a 
small  scale.  Only  the  northern  districts  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Sierra  Famatina  are  fit  for  agriculture.  The 
state  is  divided  into  four  departments,  of  which  that  lying 
east  of  the  Sierra  Velasco  is  called  Arauco,  and  produces 
wheat,  maise,  and  cotton.  Its  principal  wealth  is  its  vine- 
yards. About  7000  barrels  of  wine,  of  sixteen  gallons  each, 
and  100  of  brandy,  are  annually  made,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  exported.  The  capital,  which  is  also  that  of  the  whole 
state,  contains  between  3000  and  4000  inhabitants,  and  has 
many  substantial  houses.  The  department  of  Famatina, 
whieh  is  included  between  the  Sierra  Velasco  atid  Siecra 
Famatina,  contains  rich  orchards  in  its  northern  districts, 
and  exports  some  wine.  The  department  of  Guandacol 
lies  between  the  Sierra  Famatina  and  the  Andes,  and  pro- 
duces very  rich  crops  of  wheat.  It  is  inhabited  by  abori- 
gines, who  hunt  the  vicuna  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  wool  of  the  vicuna  is  the  only  article  of  export.  The 
fourth  department  is  called  the  Llanos,  which  is  a  desert 
plain,  containing  a  great  number  of  grassy  oases,  on  which 
there  are  cattle-farms.  It  is  stated  that  16,000  head  of 
cattle  are  exported  annually. 

11.  San  Juan  extends  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  from  30*  30'  to  32"  S.  lat.,  comprehending  the 
northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain  which  separates  the  Paramilla  range  from 
the  mountains  of  Cordova.  The  Vale  of  Uspallata  is  barren 
and  nearly  uncultivated.  Tlie  soil  of  the  plain  consists  of 
sand,  and  is  without  grass,  but.  covered  with  stunted  prickly 
trees  of  the  mimosa  kind.  It  is  quite  barren,  and  pioduces 
no  kind  of  grain  or  vegetables,  except  where  it  is  irngated 
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by  the  sweet  water  of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan  and  some  of  its 
minor  afDuents.  This  irrigation  renders  the  land  exceed- 
ingly fertile  ;  without  any  other  manure,  they  produce  most 
plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  The  ordinary 
crops  of  wheat  are  fifty  for  one»  in  better  lands  eighty  or  a 
hundred  for  one,  and  in  a  few  places  it  is  said  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  even  two  hundred  and  forty.  The  distance  from  a 
market  and  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  transport  of 
heavy  goods  through  desert  plains,  greatly  diminish  the 
value  of  this  fertility.  But  as  fruit-trees,  especially  vines, 
succeed  very  well  in  this  soil,  wines  and  brandies  are  ex- 
ported to  a  considerable  amount  This  country  contains  the 
chlamyphorus.  [Chla.myphorus.]  In  (he  northern  district* 
called  .Jachal,  there  are  some  gold-mines,  whose  produce  is 
not  great  The  capital,  S.  Juan»  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de 
S.  Juan,  is  stated  to  have  a  population  of  8000.  It  is  the 
entrep5t  of  the  wines  and  brandies  which  are  sent  to  the 
other  provinces. 

12.  Mendoza  extends  from  32°  S.  lat  to  the  old  boun- 
dary-line (35**  S.  lat.),  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  in- 
dudes  the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  and  the 
whole  of  that  of  Tunuyan.  It  contains  the  volcanoes  of 
Aconcagua,  Maypu,  Rancagua,  and  Peteroa,  and  the  Andes 
are  here  crossed  by  the  most  frequented  roads  which  lead 
over  the  mountain-passes  of  Uspallata,  Portillo,  and  Las 
Damas.  The  valleys  of  Uspallata  and  Tunuyan  are  barren 
and  nearly  uninhabited.  The  plain  which  stretches  from 
the  Andes  eastward  has  a  sandy  soil  and  does  not  produce 
p[rain,  nor  even  grass,  without  irrigation,  but  when  irrigated 
it  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  lucerne  ; 
the  lucerne  may  be  cut  fourteen  times  in  a  year.  Rain  and 
dew  are  very  rare,  except  in  the  southern  districts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Diamante,  where  the  rains  are  so  abun- 
dant that  corn  may  be  raised  without  artificial  irrigation, 
but  agricultural  settlements  have  only  been  established 
lately  in  this  district  The  vineyards  and  plantations  of 
fruit-trees  are  extensive.  The  produce  of  this  country  is 
partly  sent  to  the  slates  farther  east,  and  partly  to  Chile,  as 
the  following  table  shows : — 

Exports  qfthe  Produce  of  the  State  of  Mendoza,  in  1827. 


Praody. 

Wibo. 

Corn  & 

IlidoB. 

Soop. 

Tallow. 

\^herc  sent  to. 

Floiir. 

Pipes. 
336 

Loads.* 

Pipes. 
290 

fxmds. 
3120 

Loadi. 

No. 
670 

Loads 

•  • 

Loads. 

Buenos  Ay  res 

2144 

1098 

•  ■ 

San  Luis  .    . 

•  • 

70 

•  • 

488 

1634 

•  * 

60 

•  • 

Cordova    •   . 

.  • 

ys 

•  • 

355 

125 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

Santa  Y6  .   . 

•  • 

81 

•  • 

172 

469 

•  ■ 

«  • 

■  • 

Chile     .   .   . 

•  • 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8700 

571 

88 

In  this  table  the  dried  fruits  are  omitted,  as  well  as  the 
mules.  The  dried  fruits  consist  of  figs,  peaches,  apples, 
nuts,  and  olives.  They  go  mostly  to  Chile,  whither  also 
from  300  to  400  mules  are  annually  sent  Mendoza,  the 
capital  of  the  state  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  4891  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  a  country  irrigated  by  numerous  cuts  from 
the  Rio  do  Mendoza.  It  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  town  ;  the 
houses  are  only  one  story  high,  and  have  porticos.  'The 
climate  is  dry  and  noted  for  its  salubrity.  The  population 
may  amount  to  12,000.  San  Martin,  or  Villa-nueva,  west 
of  Mendoza,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  2000  inhabitants. 

13.  San  Luis  comprehends  that  immense  tract  of 
country  which  extends  between  the  state  of  Mendoza  on 
the  west  and  that  of  Cordova  on  the  east  Its  north- 
western part  runs  northward  to  the  boundary  of  Rioja  and 
the  border  of  the  Great  Salina,  and  it  reaches  southward  to 
the  old  boundary-line  (35''  S.  lat.).  No  part  of  it  possesses 
any  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  The  greatest  number 
of  the  widely-scattered  and  isolated  settlements,  consisting 
mostly  of  cattle-farms,  occur  along  the  road  leading  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  in  the  hilly  country,  where  tracts 
of  grassy  land  alternate  with  ridges  of  hills  and  sandy 
deserU  overgrown  with  mimosas.  As  the  grass  is  coarse 
and  long,  the  pastures  are  indifferent;  still  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  and  sheep  are  abundant,  and  are  exported  to  a  smali 
amount,  together  with  some  wool.  The  corn  and  maize 
which  arc  raised  arc  not  sufficient  for  the  consumplion  of 

•  A  load  or  cargo  is  equal  to  about  200  lbs. 


the  scanty  population.  The  country  between  tbe  Stem  dt 
Cordova  on  one  side,  and  Mendoza  and  San  Juan  on  lU 
other,  is  still  worse.  As  no  fresh-water  stream  niDs  ihrou^ii 
it,  it  cannot  be  irrigated,  and,  with  the  eiceptioo  uf  i 
few  spots,  is  a  complete  desert.  San  Luis  de  la  PudU.  ik 
capital,  is  a  poor  village-like  town,  with  UOO  inhabitants. 

The  countries  within  the  boundaries  of  the  A^atim 
Republic  which  are  not  included  in  the  tenritoriesof  anyose 
of  these  thirteen  republics,  occupy  perhaps  one-fotvth  if  :^ 
area.    They  are,  on  the  north,  the  Gran  Chaco,  or  Grei 
Desert,  and  on  the  south,  the  whole  tract  south  of  the  i 
boundary-line,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which, » 
a  decree  of  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  lately  been  i> 
propriated  to  that  state.     As  tbe    inhabitants  of  \^ 
countries  are,  with  few  exceptions,  nomadic  tribes,  then » 
no  town>s.    But  the  Spaniards  have  formed  a  setUeiMiUr 
the  Cusu  Leubu,  called  Nuestra  Senora  del  CanBen.  I(d 
built  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river,  about  fifteen  tub 
from  its  mouth.     The  houses  are  small  and  irregiiia!ii 
placed.    The  population  consists  of  about  2000  perMss,  i 
whom  500  are  negroes.    It  has  some  commerce  vithik 
tribes  of  the  Puelches,  who  live  on  the  plains  vest<h'u'' 
town.  Carmen  sends  a  representative  to  the  junta  of  Bseut . 
Ayres.    To  keep  the  Indians  who  live  on  this  large  plaisa} 
due  restraint,  and  to  prevent  them  from  invading  theiLai 
settlements,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  hu  ad* 
bhshed  two  lines  of  fortifications.    A  few  forts  have  baa 
erected  along  the  course  of  the  Cusu  Leubu  at  those  pljts 
where  there  is  an  easy  passage  over  the  river.  TbeoiJS 
line  of  forts  runs  along  the  western  boundary-line  of  ik 
state  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  the  Bahia  to  tbe  Fortof  llf 
linque,  and  this  line  is  intended  to  protect  more  immediate 
the  settlements  which  He  to  the  east  of  it.    But  noliaetl 
forts  protects  the  inhabitants  of  San  Luis  against  ik  fr 
vasion  of  the  native  tribes. 

Mant^faciures, — ^The  most  important  branch  of  DiMt 
facturing  industry  is  that  of  poncAof,  or  oblong  squire  ptfl 
of  woollen  cloth,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  to  pass  tbeldj 
through;  they  are  used  by  the  gauchos  and  other  peopbi 
cloaks.  The  finest  are  made  of  vicuna  skins,  in  the  tovst 
Santiago  del  Estero.  Some  woollen  fabrics  for  meos  si 
women's  dresses  are  also  made,  as  well  as  suBddle<iidi< 
In  some  parts  some  coarse  cotton-cloth  wasformerljflA 
by  the  country-people  for  their  own  use,  but  this  braoctij 
domestic  industry  has  been  nearly  abandoned  siucel 
introduction  of  British  manufactures. 

Cofnmerce.^I\\Q  internal  commerce  of  the  states  is* 
siderable,  as  most  of  them  have  some  products  wbieii  fl 
either  not  at  all  or  only  to  a  small  amount  raised  in  ^ 
neighbouring  states.  Thus  the  cotton  of  Corrientes  tnd  i 
Catamarca,  and  the  wines  and  brandies  of  Rioja,  Sbd  M 
and  Mendoza,  are  transported  from  the  places  vbere  i^ 
are  CTown,  to  the  states  which  are  most  aistant  frootM 
Under  the  Spanish  dominion  great  numbers  of  lionci  d 
mules  (60,000)  were  annually  sent  to  Peru  andBollTis^M 
at  present  the  number  exported  to  those  countries  sp?4 
to  be  small.  The  commerce  by  land  with  Chile  is  not  c# 
siderable,  being  almost  limited  to  the  exports  of  the  stitei 
Meadoza,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  these  countries,  while  t^ 
were  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  was  not  great.  The  oM 
valuation  of  the  average  imports  from  1792  to  l/'s^,^ 
elusive,  did  not  exceed  2,606,754  Spanish  dollars  (586,3^^ 
though  every  article  was  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Sii* 
these  countries  have  obtained  their  independence,  andiu^ 
been  accessible  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  the  ioipo'* 
have  increased  so  much  that,  at  the  comparatively  i^ 
prices  at  which  articles  are  now  sold  in  tliose  couotr^ 
their  value  in  peaceable  years  amounts  to  about  7,000,0^ 
dollars  (1,575,000/.).  But  this  commerce  has  expcricnf* 
great  interruptions  and  vicissitudes.  Between  18il  ^ 
1 825  it  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state.  From  I^^' 
to  1828  foreign  vessels  were  excluded  by  the  Braiilw 
blockade.  After  that  time  the  country  was  distracted  n 
civil  wars  and  political  revolutions.  Another  inlemjp^* 
has  recently  been  caused  by  the  blockade  of  the  Frcccl^ 
which  still  lasts.  Before  the  Brazilian  blockade,  the  poft» 
Buenos  Ayres  was  the  only  place  whence  tbe  produce « 
these  states  was  sent  to  foreign  countries;  but  since  tvj 
time  great  part  of  the  northern  provinces  have  sent  ibc-' 
produce  to  Monte  Video,  and  received  foreiffa  mercheiwli* 
by  the  same  way.  In  1822  the  imports  of  Buenos  A)ff* 
amounted  to  11,267,622  dollars  (2,639,71 5/.).  v*-" 
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Great  Britain  sent  to  the  value  of 
France            •         .         •         •         • 
Holland,  Germany,  Sweden*  and  Den- 
mark   

The  Mediterranean  .         • 

The  United  States  of  North  America 
Brazil     ••.«•. 

China 

The  Havanna  •         •         •         • 

Chile  and  Peru        .         .         •         . 


Sptnifih  Dollan. 
5,730,952 
820,109 


652,187 
848,363 
1,368,277 
1,418,768 
165,267 
248,025 
115.674 

11,267,622 


In  the  following  yean  the  value  of  the  imports  increased 
nisidenibly ;  but  after  the  Brazilian  blockade,  when  Monte 

uleo  began  to  share  this  trade  with  Buenos  Ay  res,  it  de- 
■eased  to  the  above-stated  amount  of  about  seven  millions, 
hich  diminution  however  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
>Iitical  disorganisation  which  has  prevailect  up  to  the  pre- 
snt  time. 

The  goods  imported  ftom  Great  Britain  into  Buenos 
.yies  consist  of  cotton  cloth,  plain  and  printed  calicoes, 
aens,  woollens,  and  silks;  and  besides  hardware  and  cut^ 
ry,  coarse  and  fine  earthenware,  glass,  iron  and  steel, 
stber,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates,  arms  and 
omanition,  and  a  number  of  minor  articles.  France  im- 
ffts  superfine  cloth  and  linens,  merinos,  cashmeres,  silks 
id  cambrics,  lace,  gloves,  shoes,  silk  stockings,  looking- 
isses.  fans,  combs,  and  jewellery.  From  Germany  are 
iported  cloth,  linens,  and  cottons ;  from  Holland,  cloth, 
lens,  gin,  butter  and  cheese,  and  Westphalia  hams ;  from 
rigium,  arms,  especially  swords  and  pistols;  and  from 
reden,  iron,  cordage,  canvas,  pitch,  tar,  and  deals  are 
iported.  From  the  Mediterranean,  Sicilian  and  Spanish 
oduce  are  sent,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
eap  red  wines  of  Sicily,  the  common  wines  of  Catalonia, 
andies,  olive  oil,  maccaroni.  and  dried  fruits.  They  were 
nnerly  brought  by  British  vessels  from  Gibraltar,  but  are 
)w  mostly  carried  in  Sardinian  ships.  From  Spain  are 
sported  some  serges  and  silks,  velvets,  and  Spanish  snuffl 
'omierly  great  quantities  of  paper  were  brought  from  Spain, 
u  that  article  is  now  sent  from  Genoa.  From  the  United 
tates  of  North. America  are  imported  spirits,  soap,  sperm 
odles,  dried  and  salt  provisions,  tobacco,  furniture,  and 
sis.  Some  years  ago  great  quantities  of  flour  and  coarse 
ibleached  cotton-cloth  were  imported  firom  these  parts,  but 
rjr  little  is  now  brought.  Brazil  sends  to  Buenos  Ayres 
^cco,  sugar,  coffee,  and  rice;  and  a  great  quantity  of 
e  mat^.  or  Paraguay  tea,  of  an  inferior  description, 
om  China  are  brought  in  British  vessels  tea,  silks,  crapes, 
Dkeens,  wearing-apparel,  tortoise-shell,  earthenware,  mat- 
g,  and  some  minor  articles.  Havanna  sends  to  Buenos 
tes  sugar,  coffiee,  and  tobacco. 

Exports  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1822,  1829,  and  1837. 


port  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  240.  In  1837  only  228  entered,  and 
of  this  number  61  were  British,  40  from  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  42  from  Brazil,  24  firom  France,  20  from 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  12  from  Spain,  9  from 
Denmark,  7  from  Hamburg,  4  from  Sweden,  4  from 
Bremen,  2  from  Portugal,  and  Tuscany,  Holland,  and 
Russia  sent  each  one. 

As  the  produce  of  the  central  and  northern  provinces  is 
carried  by  land  to  Monte  Video,  and  thence  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  we  shall  add  the  articles  exported  from 
that  harbour,  observing  that  the  republic  of  uraguay,  of 
which  Monte  Video  is  the  only  commercial  port,  supplied 
probably  less  than  one- fourth  of  the  exported  goods. 

Table  of  exports  fhim  Monte  Video  in  1836,  showing 
the  quantities  of  each  article,  and  the  countries  for  which 
I  they  were  chipped : — 


Articles. 


Ter.  r<)iued  uoA  btillioo 

1(1,  raiord  and  bollion  . 

VP  T  •  •  . 

L  tii.te3  •  .  . 

it-*'  hid>0f      •         .  . 

iki-<l  b««f     .  •  • 

ITM         •  •  •  . 

i<rM*-h(ur       •         •  • 

lix  p  wiiol       .  •  . 

LinrhUla  bkifu       •  • 

•iiri «  skins    ,         •  • 

>U  >vr     .  •  •  • 

uk         .  ■         •  • 

iitioa     .         .        ■  . 

tfrp  »kins    .         •  . 

iuor       •         •         •  • 

nru         ■         .         >  • 

'  ndry  minor  Brtictes  • 


Value  in  1822. 
Dollan. 


1,115.153 

204,  aiO 

2,321 

2,361.488 

421, om 

350.652 
47.110 

114.411 
33.417 
36(308 
29,247 

124,  ^^00 
2,912 


118,780 


Vnlne  in  1829. 
Dollan. 


4.962,505 
or  4(1.116,563 


291,173 
431.782 

3,419,196 

OR    n^'* 

329,633 
90,000 

110,046 
30.334 
a3.125 

179.268 
65.:d71 

1,936 


121,387 


ValiM  in  1837. 
Dollars. 


2-7.791 
380,137 

3,99«,540 

33,046 

446.192 

•J6.070 

211  lis 

329.412 

13,263 

129,632 

150,373 

480 

140,470 

S6,2r>9 

14,525 

108,818 


5.200,000  5.637,139 

or iEl. 170,000   or  £1,868,356 


Mules  are  occasionally  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and 
0  the  island  of  Mauritius.  All  the  articles  which  occur  in 
h  above  list  are  brought  to  Europe — except  the  jerked 
>i'«r,  yrhich  goes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  Brazil ; 
^G  corn  add  llour.which  are  exported  to  the  last-mentioned 
'ojJntry  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  wool  and  sheep-skinSi 
*hich  are  carried  to  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

The  average  number  of  vessels  which  annually  enter  the 


Osliid6S.drv,No. 

t  (         HLli,  do. 

Horns  da 

Jeikedbeef,  cwt. 
HarMlMir^rrobaa 

=  25  lb 
CttttiDnoTliidM 
HoTMhldn     No. 
Grcaw       arrolMis 
Wool  d«. 

Slicepiktns  dot. 
Tallow  .arrobaa 
Nutria  skins,  dux. 
Hare's  grease 

arrobas 
Seal-skins  No. 
Tooguet  dox. 

Mulea 
Horses        • 
Bones  tons 


I 


61.718 
134,666 
329,836 

WS 

4.468 
15^20 
14.e«57 
14.930 

l.»37 
6.158 
34>90 
9,9M 

3331 


259 


108.428 
13.288 
32.M0 

4.632 

764 
46 

r3oo 

1.686 

4.112 

390 


53 


II 


i 

CO 


38>18 

297 

124.766 

3,984 

1.S84 

20.144 

2,710 

14,140 

4.070 

45i 

1.640 

59 

16000 


10 


67,026 

230 

2031'» 


1.121 

30 

363 

3  787 


7668 

27.291 

436 

960 


2500 
837 

2123 
820 


53 


a 
< 


87.942 

2,901 

2J,241 

"72 


170 
192 


450 
400 


3 


1 


3.270 

12.532 

218^18 


1.419 

S2 
2,435 


440 


164 
1 


i 
s 


119 
850 


11 

372.019 
141.382 
593.685 


88,036  306354 
18.699 


4390 
1347 


161 


Vessels  which  entered  and  sailed  from  the  port  of  Monte 
Video  in  1836.  with  the  estimated  value  of  their  cargoes:— 


Entered. 

Sailed. 

Coontrles. 

Value  of  Car- 

Value of  C«r- 

No.  of 

goes  in  Spa- 

No. of 

goes  in  Spa- 

Ships. 

nish  dollars. 

Ships. 

nish  dollars. 

British     •     .     • 

58 

1,172,658 

57 

951,423 

Brazilian       .     . 

62 

713.793 

62 

825.440 

American      .     • 

50 

217,402 

48 

295,829 

French     .     .     . 

40 

578,178 

40 

464,430 

Spanish   .     .     • 

15 

311,285 

15 

236,672 

Sardinian      .     . 

57 

102,039 

41 

30,252 

Portuguese  •     • 

13 

15.200 

13 

62,700 

Other  countries  • 

•  • 

502,082 

•  • 

639,909 

3,612,637 

3,506,655 

More  copious  particulars  on  the  commerce  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  are  given  in  Sir  Woodbine  Parish's  valuable 
book  on  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  from  which  these  statistical  facts  are  taken. 

/fi«<of^.— Though  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  along  the 
coast  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  observed  the  wide  sestuary  of  the  Rio  do  la 
Plata.  It  was  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was 
sent  to  these  parts  in  1512,  by  the  Spanish  government, 
and  he  took  possession  of  it,  but  did  not  form  a  settle 
ment. 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  from  Spain,  in  1 530,  to  make 
discoveries  in  South  America.  He  traversed  the  La  Plata, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  Rio  Paran&  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Paraguay,  sailed  up  the  first-mentioned 
river,  but  being  prevented  from  proceeding  far  by  shoals 
and  cataracts,  he  entered  the  Paraguav,  which  he  ascended 
to  a  point  above  the  place  where  Asuncion  is  situated. 
He  built  also  a  small  fort  at  the  place  where  the  Rio  Ter- 
cero,  or  rather  the  Carcaranal,  joins  the  Paran&  (32°  30' 
S.  lat.),  which  ^e  called  Santo  Spiritu,  which  however  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  soon  after  his  departure.  The 
favourable  account  that  he  gave  of  the  country  called  Para- 
guay induced  the  Spaniards  to  send  a  considerable  force  to 
these  parts  under  the  Adelantado  Don  Pedro  do  Menduza, 
in  1534,  who  built  a  fort  near  the  spot  on  which  the  town 


7.776 

87.401 

33568 

33,900 

9,S55 

4aiH2 

6.670 

3,0U3 

90.045 
440 
410 
164 
326 
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df  Buenos  Ayres  now  stands ;  and  he  then  sailed  to  Para- 

gtiay  to  found  the  town  of  Asuncion.  The  fort  was  soon 
estroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  concentrated 
theiV  forces  in  Paraguay,  and  from  thence  they  gradually 
be^an  to  establish  their  ssttlenients  oirer  the  country. 

In  ld73,  Don  Juan  de  Garav  founded  the  town  of  Santa 
F^.  In  the  mean  time  other  Spaniards,  who,  for  some  time 
before  had  held  undisturbed  possession  of  Alto  Peru,  or  the 
present  republic  of  Bolivia,  advanced  southward,  passed  the 
Abra  de  Cortaderas,  and  founded  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Cor- 
dova*  about  the  same  time  that  Garay  built  Santa  F6.  The 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Garay  in  1580.  He 
built  a  fort  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  All  the  countries  thus  conauered  were  joined  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  of  which  tney  formed  a  portion 
until  1777,  when  Buenos  Ayres  was  divided  from  it,  and 
constituted  a  separate  viceroyalty.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Jesuits  entered  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
civilising  the  Indians  and  converting  them  to  Christianity. 
Their  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but  after  the  year  1692, 
when  they  obtained  more  extensive  privileges,  the  conver- 
sion and  civilisation  of  the  Guaranis,  who  inhabited  both 
banks  of  the  Parana  above  the  island  of  Apip6,  went  on 
rapidly ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was 
stated  and  believed  that  the  Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  powerful  state.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1768,  it  was  found  that  the  country  was  inhabited  by  about 
100,000  peaceful  and  industrious  Guaranis.  Since  that 
time  the  Missiones,  as  they  are  called,  have  rapidly  de- 
creased in  population.  At  present  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants is  stated  to  be  under  8000.  Though  the  attempts 
to  convert  the  other  tribes  who  inhabit  the  northern  pro- 
vinces were  not  attended  with  great  success,  the  Spaniards 
had  suffered  less  from  their  incursions  than  from  the  attacks 
of  the  southern  tribes,  who,  f^om  the  time  that  they  had 
obtained  horses,  adopted  the  habits  of  the  Mongols  and 
other  nomadic  nations  of  Upper  Asia,  and  by  their  unex- 
pected incursions  loid  waste  the  neighbouring  Spanish  set- 
tlements, and  drove  o£f  their  herds  of  cattle.  If  these 
natives  had  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  hereditary  chiefs, 
like  the  Mongols,  they  would  probably  have  expelled  the 
whites  from  the  plains  and  confined  them  to  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  Spaniards  tried  all  means  to  bring 
about  a  pacification,  and  they  partly  succeeded  in  1740, 
when  the  course  of  the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
parallel  of  35°  S.  lat.  were  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  southern  Indians  and  the  Spanish  settlements. 

In  1S05  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  by  the 
British,  but  they  were  soon  expelled.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  like  those  of  the  other  Spanish 
colonics  did  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  Joseph  Bona- 
porte,  and,  in  1810,  they  organised  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  But  after  Fer- 
dinond  recovered  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  measures  respect- 
ing the  American  colonies  created-  such  disgust,  that  the 
states  united  and  declaied  their  independence  in  the  town 
of  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman,  the  9th  of  July,  1816 ;  and  in 
1819,  a  federal  government  was  projected,  but  the  states 
refused  to  accede  to  it  because  they  were  made  loo  dependent 
on  the  federal  government.  At  the  same  time  disunion  and 
civil  WOT  broke  out,  which  were  attended  by  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  political  changes.  The  provincial  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  underwent  twenty  changes  between  the  10th 
of  November,  1819,  and  the  end  of  January.  1821.  In 
1821  the  government  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  con- 
sistency, at  least  at  Buenos  Ayi^s.  But  the  ascendancy 
which  the  military  acquired  in  the  war  with  Brazil,  brought 
on  other  revolutions  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  (1828), 
which  continued  until  1836.  when  Rosas  wos  created  dic- 
tator for  life.  At  present  the  French  have  declared  war 
against  Buenos  Ayres,  and  are  blockading  the  port. 

(Mierp,  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata;  Beaunlohl's 
Travels  in  Buenos  Ayres,  ^c. ;  Parish's  Jiuenos  Atjfei^  and 
the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  Rolm'lsonnZettcrs 
on  Paraguay ;  Sun^eyinor  Foyages  of  the  Adi^Hture  and 
Beagle;  Andrews.  Journey  from  Buenos  Ayres,  ^c,  to 
Santiago  in  Chile,  ^-e. ;  Temple's  Travels  in  various  Parts 
of  Peru;  Caldcleugh,  Travels  in  South  America;  An  Ac- 
count of  the  United  Pivvinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  Ignacio 
Nunez;  Pedro  de  Angeli's  Coleccion  de  Obras  y  Docu- 
rnentos,  ^c, ;  French.  On  the  Proxunce  qf  Uioja  in  South 
America,  m  the  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  ix. ; 
Gosselman,  •  Some  Notes  on  the  Route  from  Cordova  to 


Mendoza,*  in  the  Londsn  Geogr.  Journal,  vol  ix,;  Head's 
Rou^  h  Notes  taken  during  some  Journeys  across  the  hmrat 
and  among  the  Andes.) 

PLATiEA,  or  PLATiBiE.  was  a  city  of  BoBolia  unAe: 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Cithseron,  about  60  stadia,  or  ratUr 
more  than  7  miles,  south-west  of  Thebes.    The  river  As(  p.: 
ran  between,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  each.  T.» 
Boeotians,  who  migrated  from  Ame  in  Thessaly,  di<i  oct 
colonise  Plata^a  until  after  they  had  occupied  the  tct .: 
BoBotia  (Thucyd.,  iii.  61) ;  and  it  was  from  the  firet  d:.'  > 
guished  by  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  Thebes  in  her  assert :: 
of  supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  country.   The  ?d 
tieans  in  fact  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  indcpendea^t. 
and  the  Thebans  were  determined  if  possible  to  tdvit 
them  to  the  same  condition  as   the  other  BoBotians.  Tt 
prevent  this,  Platna  allied  herself  with  Athens,  the  Uceiit 
monians  having  referred  them  to  that  state  as  more  capitiK 
of  affording  them  assistance  than  themselves  (bc.  i\H 
This  connection  appears  to  have  determined  the  fomioa 
and  conduct  of  the  Plateeans  in  succeeding  timet,  (ui  tht; 
were  the  allies  of  Athens  at  the  battles  of  Marathon,  A; 
temisium,  and  Platsea  (b.c.  479),  when  the  rest  of  tii 
BcBotians  joined  the  Persians,  and  also  in  the  Pelopx- 
nesian  War.    One  of  the  first  events  of  this  war  was  the  ca- 
successful  seizure  of  Plateea  by  the  Thebans,  and  one  of  ik 
most  remarkable  was  the  siege  of  the  same  city  bi  tli 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to  gni 
up  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians*    They  held  out  totk 
last  extremity,  and  on  their  surrender  were  put  to  dnl 
by  the  Laceddemonians  to  the  number  of  200,  the  nl 
having  escaped  by  a  sortie  in  the  night.    This  was  do»it 
the  instigation  of  the  Thebans  (b.c.  427),  who  afiemdl 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground.    The  citizens  wereiuttt 
quently  (b.c.  386)  restored,  in  the  year  after  the  peicc  i 
Antaleides.    (Pans.,  ix.  1,  3.)    The  city  was  however  stii 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  in  b.c.  374  (Clinton's  M 
HeU.) ;  and  though  Philip  of  Macedon  promised  to  reboiii 
it,  and  its  restoration  was  proposed  on  the  capture  of  Ibt^ 
(B.C.  336)  by  Alexander,  the  final  restoration  of  the  Pli^ 
tccans  was  not  effected  till  b.c.  316,  sixty  yeara  after  liai 
last  expulsion  by  the  Thebans.    (Clinton's  FUst,  Rd.,K 
p.  396.) 

PLATA'LBA,  the  generic  name  by  which  LinnsDusM 
signates  the  Spoonbills.    [Hbrons,  vol.  xii..  p.  167.]     ] 

PLATANTHE'RA  is  a  genus  of  Orchidaceous  ^m 
struck  off  Habenaria  on  account  of  the  stigmatic  proc&tt 
of  the  column  being  small  and  inconspicuous,  or  altog?!^ 
obsolete,  instead  of  being  lengthened  into  born  like  fr» 
jections  below  the  arms  of  the  anther.  The  specie^  >• 
numerous,  and  inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  Wi^'14 
but  are  rarely  ornamental,  and  never  of  any  known  n^ 
The  *  British  Flora*  comprehends  two  speeies,  PJiJ<i^ 
and  P.  chlorantha,ho{h  white  flowered, and  called Bu^^A 
Orchis, 

PLA'TANUS.    [Plane.] 

PLA'TINA,  or  PLATINUM,  an  important  metaU 
though  is  was  not  known  earlier  than  about  the  uiM^  * 
the  last  century.  It  was  first  made  known  inEurupell 
Mr.  Wood,  assay-master  in  Jamaica,  who  met  widi  iis  ^'^ 
in  1741.  In  1760  he  published  a  paper  upon  itiO'^ 
*  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

The  name  of  this  metal  is  the  diminutive  of  plata,^}^'**^' 
given  to  it  on  account  of  its  colour,  and  it  was  origical'* 
called  platina  del  Pinto,  because  it  was  found  in  the  t\^^''^ 
ferous  sand  of  the  river  Pinto.  It  has  since  been  toi  • 
Brazil,  Columbia,  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  Uraliau  ^^^^' 
tains. 

Platina  is  separated  from  the  sand  and  other  roatteU 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  by  washing  with  a  great  quanlit^j 
water,  from  which  the  heavier  parts  of  course  subside,  »'»^ 
these  contam  lite  ore  in  question.  ., 

The  ore  of  platina  is  composed  of  irregular  rouiwt« 
grains,  which  are  sometimes  flatteued ;  they  ore  of  various 
sizes,  often  very  small,  and  occasionally  they  exhibit  tfXjf' 
of  crystallization;  but  these  are  probably  derived  from  i*« 
presence  of  some  other  metal.  These  grains  po§se«  p^ 
cleavage.  Fracture  hackly.  Hardness  4*0  to  4-5.  Sjefli^ 
gravity  17-332.  Opaque.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  sw 
grey. 

Berzelius  has  analyted  many  varieties  of  this  ore,  froo 
which  we  select  two  examples:  (1)  the  ore  of  Barbae^ 
the  province  of  Antioquia,  Colombio,  and  (9)  ihit  of  W^ 
blogodat  in  Siberia : — 
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(1) 

(2) 

Ptatina 

84-30 

86*60 

Palladium 

• 

1*06 

1-00 

Rhodium 

3*46 

1*15 

Iridium 

1*46 

•  ■ 

Osmium 

ro3 

•  • 

Iron     • 

6'31 

8-32 

Copper 

•74 

•45 

Gaiigue 

'60 

Q7-QI 

1*40 

98-82 

l*he  process  of  purifying  platina  and  of  renderins:  it  mal- 
able  is  one  of  considerable  complication  and  difficulty, 
kd  it  is  one  which  our  apace  will  not  permit  us  to  detail ; 
i  therefore  merely  refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston's  ex- 
?roely  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  contained  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1829. 
The  following  are  the  properties  of  pure  platina : — its  co- 
il r  is  greyish -white,  intermediate  between  silver  and  tin. 
hen  it  is  free  from  iridium,  it  is  so  very  ductile,  that  it  may 
r  drawn  into  very  fine  wire,  not  exceeding  the  2000th  part 
an  inch  in  diameter;  it  is  also  very  malleable,  and  may 
^  beaten  into  thin  leaves.  According  to  Berzelius,  when 
rfectly  pure,  it  is  softer  than  silver,  and  it  is  susceptible 
receiving  a  fine  polish.  Of  all  metals  it  is  the  least  ex- 
niible.  Its  density  varies:  when  fiised,  it  is  19*50; 
lea  forged,  it  is  as  high  as  21*4  to  21*5. 
Platina  suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor  is 
oxidized  when  heated  in  it  It^does  not  under  any  cir* 
instances  decompose  water.  It  is  infusible  in  the  strong- 
t  beat  of  a  smithes  forge,  but  it  may  be  melted  bv  voltaic 
^etricity  or  by  the  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe.  Of  all  metals, 
cept  iron  and  copper,  it  is  the  most  tenacious :  a  wire  of 
I  diameter  of  0*787th  of  a  line  is  capable  of  sustaining 
reight  of  about  274  pounds.  Like  iron,  platina  possesses 
I  very  valuable  property  of  welding  at  a  high  tempera- 
e,  and  this  enables  us  to  form  it  into  chemical  vessels  of 
ftt  and  daily  use. 

Trtf^en  and  Platina,  it  followt  from  what  has  been 
i&dy  stated,  have  but  little  affinity  for  each  other.  It  is 
acted  upon,  and  consequently  is  not  oxidized,  by  the 
oey  of  any  acid  whatever;  but  when  it  is  treated  with 
fo- hydrochloric  acid  (aqua  regia),  it  is  converted  into  a 
srifle,  and  when  the  protochloride  is  digested  with  heat 
I  solution  of  potash,  a  black  oxide,  or  protoxide,  is  formed, 
t  of  which  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  alkali,  and  part 
fccipitated;  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  totheulkaline 
It  ion  to  saturation,  the  oxide  of  platina  which  it  held  in 
ition  is  precipitated  of  a  greenish  colour.  It  is  a  hydrate, 
ch,  when  heated,  first  loses  water  and  afterwards  oxygen, 
lis  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

^rotoxide  of  Piatina  is  nearly  black,  very  bulky,  and 
a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  charcoal.  It  decompoFcs 
dily  and  even  with  detonation  at  a  heat  below  redness, 
s  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  and  hydi*ochloric  acid,  and  in 
Tiascciit  state  some  vegetable  acids  dissolve  it.  It  is 
i!y  reduced  by  combustible  bodies.  The  salts  which  it 
m  with  acids  are  but  little  permanent,  it  being  separated 
dilv  into  metallic  platina  and  peroxide. 
it  consists  nearly  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  8 

One  equivalent  of  platina  •  98 

Equivalent  .         •         106 

SfiiqitioTide  qf  Platina, — According  to  Mr.  E.  Dury, 
len  sulphate  of  platina  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  and 
9  precipitate  boiled  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  and 
en  cautiously  dxied,JUlminating  ffhtinais  formed,  which, 
icn  treated  with  nitric  acid,  leaves  a  grey  powder,  which 
a  sesquioxide,  composed  of 

One  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxygen  1 2 

One  equivalent  of  platina        .         .  98 

Equivalent    .         .         .         HO 
It  is  also  stated  that  this  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  heat- 
g  sj)ongy  platina  with  potash,  and  then  treating  the  resi- 
le with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Binoxide  of  Ptatina  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating 
ilpnate  or  nitrate  of  platina  with  potash,  and  keeping  the 
anions  sepaiate.  The  first  is  a  hydrate  of  the  peroxide, 
iid  ihe  last  a  subsalt.  The  hydrate  is  to  be  moderately 
eated.  so  as  to  expel  the  water,  but  not  any  of  the  oxygen : 
Je  hydrat«  of  thte  oxide  is  yellow,  bul  when  the  ^ator  Is 
spelled  it  bocomei  block. 


It  combines  wiih  most  oc ids,  and  forms  sails,  which  ace 
brown  or  red ;  it  has  however  a  greater  tendency  to  coriibine 
with  alkalis  and  oxides  than  with  acids. 

It  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen        .  16 

One  equivalent  of  platina  .  98 

Equivalent  .         .         114 

Chlorine  and  Platina  do  not  act  upon  each  other,  unless 
the  chlorine  be  in  the  nascent  state,  for  if  the  metal  be 
exposed  to  the  gas  even  at  red  heat,  or  in  solution  in  water, 
no  action  takes  place  between  them,  but  the 

Protochloride  of  Platina  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  aqua-regia,  or  nitro- hydrochloric  acid;  in  this 
case  the  nascent  chlorine  dissolves  it,  and  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  a  heat 
of  about  392",  until  chlorine  ceases  to  be  evolved,  the  proto- 
chloride remains.  This  chloride  is  green,  unalterable  in 
the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but 
hydrochloric  acid  partially  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  is 
red.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  totally  decomposed,  the 
chlorine  being  expelled,  and  metallic  platina  left.  The 
caustic  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  decompose  it,  and  sepamto 
protoxide  of  platina,  which  dissolves  m  an  excess  of  the 
alkalis,  and  yields  a  deep  green-coloured  solution. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .         36 

One  equivalent  of  platina  '.         •        98 

Equivalent  .  .  .  134 
Bichloride  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solu- 
tion of  platina  i»  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  to  clryness  at  a  very 
gentle  heat,  when  it  remains  as  a  red  hydrate,  which  be- 
comes brown  when  the  water  is  expelled.  This  salt  is  deli- 
quescent ;  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  lether ;  the 
solutions  which  it  forms  are  of  a  pure  yellow  colour;  light 
decomposes  them,  metallic  platina  being  deposited.  When 
the  solution  contains  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  orange 
vellow  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  eonsidered  as  a 
hydrocblorate  of  the  bichloride ;  when  subjected  to  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  heat,  the  bichloride  becomes  protochloride, 
and  at  a  red  heat  it  is  totally  decomposed,  chlorine  being 
expelled,  and  metallic  platina  left. 
It  is  composed  of^ 

Two  equivalents  of  chlorine         .        72 
One  equivalent  of  platina   •         •         98 

Equivalent  .  .  .170 
Bromide  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  dissolving  platina  in  a 
mixture  of  hydrobromic  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  and  becomes  a  crystalline  mass  by  evapora- 
tion. It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  probably  a  bibromide, 
composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  bromine       .         156 
One  equivalent  of  platina  .  98 

Equivalent  .         .         254 

Carbon  and  Platina  have  lately  been  combined  by  Zeise; 

they  form  a  black  powder,  which  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  carbon  .         12 

One  equivalent  of  platina  •         •        98 

Equivalent  .  .  .  110 
Sulphur  and  Platina  form  two  compounds :  the 
Protosulphuret  of  Platina  may  bo  formed  by  several  pro- 
cesses, OS  by  heating  these  elcmcuts  together  in  an  exhausted 
glass  tube,  or  heating  the  ammonio-chloride  of  platina  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur  until"  the  hydrocblorate  of  ammo- 
nia and  excess  of  sulphur  are  entirely  expelled ;  or  by  add- 
ing hydrosulplniric  acid  to  protochloride  of  platina. 

It  is  a  grey  or  blackish  powder  of  a  metallic  lustre,  un- 
altered by  oxposuie  to  air  or  water,  and  scarcely  attack^^d 
even  by  boiling  acid:?,  but  is  decomposed  when  ignited  with 
chlorate  of  potash.    It  consists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  •         16 

One  equivalent  of  platina  .         »         93 

Equivalent  .         ,         114 

Bisulphuret  of  Platina  is  procured  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  sulphuret  of  potassium  with  one  of  chloride  of  platina; 
the  precipitated  sulphuret  is  a  black  powder,  which  19  to  b« 
dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphtiric  acid. 
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When  it  is  exposed  fo  dry  on  paper  in  the  air,  the  sul- 
phur ahsorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  which  acts 
upon  and  chars  the  paper. 
It  is  formed  qf— 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  •         32 

One  equivalent  of  platina   •         .        98 

Equivalent  .         .         130 

Phoiphuret  qf  Platina  is  prepared  b^  subjecting  sponey 
platina  to  the  action  of  phosphorus:  it  is  hard,  brittle,  or  a 
silvery  white  colour,  has  a  ci^stalline  fracture,  and  is  more 
fusible  than  silver;  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  heat,  and 
completely  so  by  roasting. 

Iodine  and  Platina  may  be  combined. 

Protiodide  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  the  protochloride  with  one  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium: after  the  mixture  has  been  for  some  time  healed,  a 
black,  heavy,  finely  divided  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
adheres  to  the  fingers  like  charcoal ;  it  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell ;  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  neither  water  nor  alco- 
hol acts  upon  it  at  any  temperature.  It  may  be  heated  to 
above  482**  Fahr.  without  decomposing,  but  at  the  heat  of 
boiling  mercury  the  vapour  of  ioaine  begins  to  rise,  and  at 
a  still  nigher  temperature  it  is  entirely  decomposed,  spongy 
platina  remaining.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  even  when 
neate<l,  but  it  is  gradually  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
potash  or  soda. 

It  is  composed  of  nearly 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  •         •         126 
One  equivalent  of  platina  .  98 

Equivalent  .  •  224  ^ 
Bi'iodide  qf  Platina  is  readily  formed  by  mixing  solutions 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  platina;  a  crystal- 
line  black  powder  is  precipitated  on  the  application  of  heat, 
which,  after  washing  with  boiling-water,  is  to  be  dried  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  or  by  a  water-bath.  It  is  inodor- 
ous, insipid,  and  stains  the  fingers  like  the  protiodide,  and 
is  not  acted  upon  by  boiling  water,  but  is  decomposed  at  a 
temperature  of  about  268**.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
but  more  readily  so  in  hot,  and  the  solution  is  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  and  not  decomposed  bv  water.  Cold  sulphuric 
acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  when  they  are  heated  together, 
a  portion  of  iodine  is  expelled. 
It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  iodine  .        252 

One  equivalent  of  platina  •  98 

Equivalent  .         •         350 

Boruret  qf  Platina  is  obtained  by  fusing  spongy  platina 
with  boracic  acid  and  charcoal ;  the  compound  is  nard,  and 
shghtlv  crystalline;  when  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  it  yields 
chloride  of  platina  and  boracic  acid. 

Stileniuret  qf  Platina.  Spongy  platina  combines  with 
selenium,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat;  it  is  a  grey 
powder,  which  by  exposure  to  heat  and  air  is  decomposed,  the 
selenium  evaporating,  and  the  metal  being  left.  Platina 
crucibles  are  acted  upon  by  compounds  of  selenium,  when 
the  latter  are  heated  in  them. 

Silieiuret  qf  Platina  is  formed  when  platina  is  heated 
with  charcoal  in  an  earthen  crucible :  the  silicium  is  yielded 
both  by  the  earthy  matter  of  the  charcoal  and  of  the  cruci- 
ble. A  compound  thus  obtained  was  found  by  Berxelius  to 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1 3*3 ;  it  was  granular  and  very  hard ; 
when  put  into  aqua-regia,  it  was  acted  upon,  and  soon 
covered  with  a  sufficient  crust  of  silica  to  retard  the  action 
of  the  solvent 

llie  principal  binary  compounds  of  platina  and  non-me- 
tallic elements  having  now  been  described,  we  shall  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  more  important  binary  compounds 
which  its  forms  with  the  metals^  or  the 

Alloys  of  Platina.  Most  metals  combine  with  platina, 
but  little  is  known  of  its  compounds  with  the  metals  of  the 
alkalis  and  earths.  According  to  Berzelius,  potassium  has 
considerable  affinity  for  it,  and  they  unite  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. When  the  alloy  is  treated  with  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  black  scales  are  formed,  which  are  composed  of 
iiydrogen  and  platina. 

Arsenic  and  Platina  readily  unite :  an  alloy  formed  of  20 
parts  of  the  former  metal  and  two  of  the  latter  is  of  a  greyish, 
white  colour,  very  brittle,  fusible  at  rather  above  a  red  heat,  is 
not  acted  upon  by  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but  when 
it  ia  heated  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted 


into  arsenious  acid,  which  is  volatilized,  and  mettllir  pk- 
tina  remains.  Jeannetty  of  Paris  long  employed  this  pro- 
cess for  extracting  platina  from  the  native  grsins  ud 
rendering  it  useful  for  crucibles,  &c 

Antimony  and  Platina  during  combination  evolve  rnvd 
liglit.  This  alloy  is  very  brittle,  fine-grained,  andhari  It 
is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature,  the  antimony  beo^ 
oxidized  and  expelled. 

Zinc  and  Platina  form  an  alloy  of  a  greyish-blae  eobsr, 
it  is  so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  At  t 
high  temperature  the  zinc  burns,  and  a  large  proportion 
but  not  the  whole  of  it,  is  volatilized. 

Tin  and  Platina  yield  an  amalgam  which  is  large-gniDei 
brittle,  and  hard.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantilyi 
platina  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  malleability  of  tin. 

Iron  and  Platina.  Iron  and  steel  render  platina  ncn 
fusible.  Faraday  and  Stodart  have  examined  thesllofii 
platina  and  steel,  which  appear  to  combine  in  all  profur* 
tions.  The  alloys  which  contained  from  1  to  3  per  cent. if 
platina  seemed  best  adapted  for  catting  instruments.  Wbei 
equal  weights  of  the  two  metals  are  combined,  a  fine,haii 
brilliant  alloy  of  specific  gravity  9*862  is  obtained;  i 
takes  a  fine  polish,  does  not  tarnish,  and  appears  to  be  lai 
adapted  for  mirrors ;  when  80  parts  ot  platina  are  cod' 
bined  with  20  parts  of  steel,  the  alloy  has  a  specific  gn^iii 
of  15*88. 

Nickel  and  Platina,  combined  in  equal  weights,  fore  i 
pale  yellow  alloy,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  obdied 
to  the  magnet. 
.,  Cobalt  and  Platina  form  a  fusible  alloy. 

Copper  and  Platina  combine  in  all  proportions,  and  fott 
alloys  which  are  ductile  or  brittle,  yellow  or  white,  accori 
ing  to  the  relative  quantities  used.  The  colour  of  copper  I 
diminished  by  platina. 

Bismuth  and  Platina  form  brittle  alloys,  whidi  are  il 
entirely  decomposed  bv  cupellation. 

Silver  and  Platina  form  alloys  in  all  proportions;  il»i 
colour  is  intermediate  as  to  that  of  the  metals.  Tbeytf 
fusible  and  ductile,  if  the  silver  be  in  the  laiger  proportU 
Like  the  alloys  of  platina  and  iron,  those  of  platioa » 
silver  are  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  when  there i 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver;  they  are  also  attacke<il^ 
sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silyer. 

Lead  and  PkUina  readily  combine,  with  the  evolatioo 
light.    The  affinity  of  these  metals  for  each  other 
so  that  if  platina  and  lead  foil  be  rolled  together, 
end  of  the  roll  be  if^nited,  the  mass  becomes  so 
heated  that  it  is  dissipated  in  all  directions. 


effected 

temperature 

platina  and  63  mercury,  is  at  first  soft,  but  becomes eit^ 

tually  hard. 

Gold  and  Platina  combine  in  all  proportions,  and  (<j 
fusible  alloys.  Platina  destroys  the  colour  of  gold,  ev« 
when  it  constitutes  only  0*02  of  the  weight  of  theallof- 

Iridium  and  Platina.  This  alloy  is  nerfectly  fasWam 
when  the  former  metal  amounts  to  only  one  or  tvo  p^ 
cent. ;  it  is  much  harder  than  pure  platina,  and  resists  w 
action  of  heat  and  chemical  re-agents  much  better  than  no* 
platina,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  chemical  vessels.  A 
larger  proportion  of  iridium  renders  the  alloy  so  bnu> 
that  it  cracks  under  the  hammer.  . 

Salts  of  Platina,  or  oxysalts,  consist  of  acids  and* 
oxides  of  the  metal:  they  are  not  numerous,  and  liaveM 
but  imperfectly  examined.  . 

Salts  qf  the  Protoxide.  These  are  of  an  olive-green  J 
greenish  brown  colour,  and  they  are  soluble  in  an  **^^  i| 
alkali,  which  renders  them  green ;  they  are  not  deeoiDi»*^ 
by  hydroclilorate  of  ammonia.  •.! 

Salts  qf  the  Peroxide  are  yellowish  red  or  brown&b^' 
most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  perfectly  deconi(»«^ 
at  a  white  beat,  leaving  metallic  platina;  and  i^*^.**  ,^ 
obtained  the  metal  in  that  finely  divided  state  in  wbicH  ii » 
called  spongy  platina.  These  salU  are  precipitated  oy  «i  - 
iron,  and  copper,  and  give  a  black  precipitate  of  suipQu  ^ 
of  platina  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  hydrosulplia'"- 

The  alkalis  decompose  these  salU  but  imperfectly'  on  ^ 
count  of  the  formation  of  double  subsalts.    Protocblono«  ^^ 
tin  occasions  no  precipitate,  but  the  solution  becomes 
very  characteristic  ana  intense  red  colour.  ,      {. 

Prolosulphate  qf  Platina  is  formed  by  adding  tw  r 

ide  to  the  acid.     It  is  a  soluble  salt,  black  or  t^^ « 
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id.  ^hiob  eyentaaUy  becomes  conyerted  into  persulphate 

d  metallic  platina. 

J^roioniirate  qf  Plaiina  is  obtained  by  diaeolving  the 

otoxide  in  nitric  acid ;   its  properties  are  similar  to  those 

Ibe  protosalphate. 

J^sulphate  of  Piatina  is  procured  by  treating  the  btsul- 

iuret  with  nitric  acid.    It  is  black,  and  may  be  combined 

til  the  alkaline  sulphates,  and  it  yields  insoluble  double 

bsalts  when  decomposed  by  the  alkalis. 

J^^emitrate  qf  Platina  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  is 

cpared  by  dissolving  the  peroxide  in  the  acid ;  by  evapo- 
Cion  it  is  easily  converted  into  a  subealt,  and  double  sub- 
its  are  formed  when  it  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis. 

A  numerous  class  of  double  salts,  called  pkUino-chlorideg, 
ive  been  formed  end  examined;  they  are  obtained  by 
ding  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  &c.,  and  hydro- 
tlorute  of  ammonia,  to  the  chlorides  of  platina;  some  are 
1  uble  and  others  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Mr.  Brande  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 

CJharacterB  ^  the  SalU  of  Platina.— *  The  difficult  solu- 
Itty  of  the  ammonio-  and  potassio-chlorides  of  platina,  and 
to  solubility  of  the  corresponding  sodium  compounds,  are 
M-y  characteristic  of  this  metal.  Phosphate  of  soda  pro- 
>oes  no  precipitate  in  chloride  of  platina;  the  ferrocya- 
de  of  potassium  throws  down  the  platino-cfaloride  of 
^tossium ;  cyanide  of  mercury  occasions  no  precipitate ; 
elide  of  potassium  oommunicates  a  reddish-brown  colour 

aolationsof  the  chlorides  of  platina,  and  gradually  pro- 
loes  a  brown  precipitate ;  and  if  the  mixture  be  heated  in 
oiatrass,  the  glass  acquires  a  strong  coating  of  metallic 
mtina.  All  the  metals  which  reduce  the  chloride  of  gold, 
ith  the  exception  of  palladium,  act  similarly  upon  chloride 
platina,  but  its  complete  separation  in  the  metallic  state 

slow :  iron,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  copper  are  its  most  effec- 
re  precipitants ;  they  separate  it  in  a  black  powder»  which 
imetimes  adheres  in  films  to  the  glass.' 

Tartrate  of  soda  added  to  and  heated  with  a  solution  of 
hloride  of  platina  is  a  very  effective  precipitant  of  metallic 
Utina  in  a  state  of  minute  division  and  of  a  black  colour ; 
u  this  state  it  possesses  in  a  high  degsee  the  very  remark- 
able power  of  causing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  com- 
line  with  detonation  and  the  formation  of  water. 

The  uses  of  platina  are  numerous  and  important,  but  it 
i  especially  employed  for  forming  vessels,  not  merely  for 
-bemical  operations  on  the  small  scale,  but  for  the  ooncen- 
ration  of  sulphuric  acid  by  manufacturers. 
PLATINA.    [PaulIL] 

PLATO  (UXdrktv)  was  bom,  according  to  the  most  oon- 
ment  acoofunts,  on  the  7th  day  of  Thai^lion,  in  01.  87, 3, 
(hit  is»  m  May,  B.C.  429.  (AtheniBUs,  v.  217,  B.)  His 
Her  was  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aristoeles,  and  Plato  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  after  his  grandfather,  acoord- 
ng  to  a  custom  very  common  among  the  Greeks.  The  old 
snecdote  .collectors  have  thought  it  necessary  to  find  some 
nplanation  for  the  second  name,  by  which  he  is  now  known, 
u  for  instance,  that  he  was  so  called  from  the  breadth  of 
his  style  (3ul  r^v  irKmrvTrira  rijc  €p^i|Vfiac>f  or  from  his  ex- 
pansive forehead  (^i  irXort^c  ^y  rh  /urmiroy) ;  but  this  seems 
quite  idle,  as  the  name  Plato  was  of  common  occurrence 
among  the  Athenians  of  that  time.  The  philosopher's 
mother  was  Perictione.  The  later  writers  attribute  to  her 
a  lineal  descent  from  £xecestides»  the  fiikther  of  Solon, 
according  to  the  following  table:*— 


Execes  tides 

I 


I 

Solon 


I 


Dronides 

Critias  L 
J 

CallflBschrus         Glaucon 

I  J 

Critias  U.         f  j 

Channides    Perictione  ^  Ariston 


Aristodes 

I 


I 


T 1  I 

Plato    Glaucon    Adeimantus. 

It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  Solon  and  Dropides 
vere  really  biotherB;  that  they  were  intimate  friend^  and 
connections  appears  firom  the  words  of  Plato  himself  in  the 
P.C.,  No.  1132. 


TimoM  (p.  20,  £)* ;  but  perhaps  the  claim  of  a  direct  de« 
scent  from  Execestides  originated  only  in  later  times^whea 
the  admirers  of  the  great  philosopher  lost  no  opportunity  of 
exalting  his  family  and  investing  his  early  youth  with  the 
wonders  of  fable.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  iSgina,  which  was,  about  the  time  of  Plato's  birth» 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  occupied  by  Athenian 
colonists  (cXiifMPxoc),  among  whom  was  Aristophanes,  the 
comic  poet. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  connection  with 
the  most  distinguished  Athenian  family,  Plato  received  the 
best  education  Uiat  Athens  could  furnish :  Dionysius  taught 
him  reading  and  writing  iypdfifuira) ;  he  was  instructed  in 
gymnastic  exercises  by  an  Argive  wrestler  named  Ariston ; 
his  masters  in  music  were  Metellus  of  Agrigentum,  and 
Draco  of  Athens,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Damon.  He 
was  sufficiently  skilled  in  wrestling  to  contend  at  the  Py- 
thian and  Isthmian  games,  and  his  first  literary  attempt^ 
the  composition  of  dithyrambic,  lyric,  and  tragic  poems» 
show  that  he  had  profited  by  the  instruction  of  his  music- 
masters.  He  is  also  said  to  have  applied  himself  to 
painting. 

Plates  connection  with  Socrates  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  B.C.  410.  He  had  previously,  and  while  very 
young,  learned  the  doctrines  of  theHeracleitean  philosophy 
from  Cratylus  (Aristot.,  Metaphys,,  i.,  c.  6 :  U  viov  ovyytyi- 
fUvoQ  wp&Tov  ILparvXt^ '  Kal  tcuq  *UpaKkurtiai£  io^atc ;  Apu- 
leus,  De  Dopn.  Piat.^  p.  2 :  et  antea  qmdem  Heracliti 
*eeta  Juerat  tnUnUus),  who  appears  to  have«  been  a  friend 
or  acquaintance  of  Socrates.  (Plato,  Cratyl^  p.  430,  C.) 
The  assertion  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  that  he  learned 
the  Eleatic  doctrines  from  Hermogenes  seems  to  be  derived 
from  this  statement  with  regard  to  Cratylus,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  Hermogenes  maintains  the  Eleatic  opi- 
nions against  Cratylus  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  latter. 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  (in  May,  b.c.  399),  Plato  betook 
himself  to  Megara,  in  companv  with  several  of  his  late 
master's  followers.    Related  as  he  was  to  Critias  and  Char- 
mides,  who  fell  fighting  side  by  side  against  Thrasybulus 
and  his  party,  and  professing,  as  he  always  did,  sentiments 
harmonising  rather  with  the  oligarchical  faction  at  Athens 
than  with  Uiose  of  the  truer  patriots  who  wished  for  a  re- 
storation of  the  older  constitution  under  which  Athens  had 
so  long  and  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  herself,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  was  driven  to  this  self  bt^nishment  from 
a  fear  for  his  own  safetv ;  and  we  shall  be  the  more  inclined  to 
draw  this  inference  when  we  recollect  how  intimately  the 
prosecution  of  Socrates  was  connected  with  that  reaction 
against  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  their  supporters  in  which 
Lysias  took  so  prominent  a  part    [Socrates.]    We  are 
not  disposed  to  cnarge  Plato,  at  this  or  at  any  other  time  of 
his  life,  with  absolute  treason  against  the  liberties  of  his 
country;  we  are  inclined  however  to  hold  with  Niebuhr 
iKleine  Schri/ten,  p.  476;  Philol,  Mus.,  i.,  p.   494),  that 
Plato  may  have  been  prejudiced  against  his  native  city  in 
iU  constitutional  form  of  government  by  the  warm  feelings 
of  his  youthful  heart ;  *but  it  is  not  the  less  true,'  adds  the 
historian, '  that,  if  so,  he  was  not  a  good  citizen.*    While  at 
Megara,  he  is  said  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of  Euclid, 
who  was  the  head  of  a  school  there  [Euclid],  and  we  fina 
traces  in  several  of  his  dialogues  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Megario  philosophy.      He 
afterwards  went  to  Cvrene  to  visit  Theodorus,  the  mathema- 
tician, who  is  introduced  in  the  'ThesDtetus'  as  living  at 
Athens  befi>ro  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  advocating  the 
doctrines  of  Protagoras  against  that  philosopher.     From 
thence,  we  are  told,  he  travelled  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent 
thirteen  years,  collecting  all  the  traditions  which  the  priests 
could  teach  him ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  afterwards  went  to 
Persia  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  even  became 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  Jews.     (Lac- 
tan  t.,  InstituU  iv,  2 ;  Clemens  Alexandr.,  Protrept.,  p.  46, 
A.)     So  late  as  in  Strabo's  time  the  traveller  to  Heliopolis 
was  shown  the  house  where  Plato  and  his  companion  £u- 
doxus  had  lodged.    (Strabo,  p.  806,  C.)    That  Plato  visited 
Egypt  is  also  stated  by  Cicero,  in  a  remarkable  passage  {De 
RepubL,  i,  1 0),  and  the  story  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  espe- 
cially if  we  admit  the  truth  of  his  journey  to  Cyrene ;  it  seems 

•  Crilias  is  here  made  to  wy  of  Solon,  »/V  fAv  OVV  oUiioQ  Kal  e<p6dpa 
0(Xog  T//iTv  Spiijvi^ov  rov  wpoTrairirou :  and  Iho  scholiait  on  U»e  p«s- 
sage  say*,  \tyovTai  ydo  oiKiioi  Ktti  pi  (TvyytvUc, 
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however  exeeedingly  unlikeljr  that  he  nseided  there  bq  long  «s 
thirteen  years,  for  be  never  apealu  of  £gypt  U)&e  a  per»ou  who 
waft  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  coun- 
try, and  his  philoeophy  was  so  much  cultivated  at  AlesAn- 
dria  in  later  times,  that  a  lie  oircumstantial,  like  that  which 
Strabo  relates,  might  easily  have  been  fabricated  on  the 
spot    Tbe  other  exaggerations  with  regard  to  Plato's  travels 
in  tbe  East  are  highly  absurd,  and  ea^  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  great  importance  attributed  to  his  philosophy 
by  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  by  their  wish  to  make 
out  that  the  apparent  ooincidenoes  between  his  system  and 
the  Christian  revelation  w«re  not  anticipations  so  much  as 
proofs  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  traditions  and  propbedas 
of  tlie  East.    There  is  probably  more  truth  ia  the  statement 
that,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,'  he  went  to  Tarentum  to 
visit  or  renew  his  acquaintance  with  some  renowned  Ceach- 
-ers  of  the  Pythagorean  school;  he  certainly  did  not  go  to 
Italy  to  learn  the  doetrinea  of  this  school ;  he  might  have 
Jeamed  ^em  nearer  home,  for  the  celebrated  Pythagorean 
Philolaus  had  been  at  The^s  before  the  death  of  Socrates; 
Cebes  and  Simmias  heard  him  there  (Cicero^  De  Fin^  v. 
29 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  46) ;  and  Plato  shows  in  his  eaviiest 
works  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Pythagoreans. 

Ill  is  journey  to  Magna  Gneeia  seems  to  be  connected 
'With  the  first  of  three  visits  which  he  paid  to  Sicily.  Ciir 
riosity  to  see  an  eruption  of  Mount  ^tna  ii  said  to  hove  been 
the  motive  for  this  first  voyage  to  Syracuse,  whieh,  it  ie 
stated,  he  undertook  in  the  fortieth  year  of  hia  age,  there^ 
fore  in  B.C.  389.  ( Athen.,  zi.,  p.  507,  B ;  Diod.  Sio.,  xv.  7 ; 
Pseudo-Plat.,  Epist.  vii.,  p.  314,  A.)  It  was  on  this  occasxon 
that  lie  became  acquainted  with  Dionysins  I.,  tyvaat  of  Sy- 
racuse; withhisson,  DionysiusIL;  and  with  Dion,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  former  and  uncle  of  tbe  latter.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  oflTend  tlie  elder  Dionysius  by  some  freedom 
of  speech ;  and  the  tyrant  got  Pollis,  the  Spartan  ambassa- 
dor, in  whose  ship  he  was  returning  to  Greece,  to  sell  him 
at  ^gina  as  a  slave.  He  was  £>uglit  by  Annieeria  of 
Cyrene,  who  gave  him  his  freedom ;  and,  on  returning  to 
Athens,  he  set  up  a  school  in  the  Acsldemy,  where  he  taogfat 
for  twenty-two  years.  After  this  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Syracuse,  at  the  request  of  Dion,  to  endeavour  to  form  \fy 
philosophical  instruction  the  ill-educated  mind  of  his 
nephew,  the  youn^r  Dionysins.  He  foiled  in  doing  (his ; 
and  Dion  being  banished  soon  after,  Plato  returned  to 
Athens  with  the  tyrantfs  permission.  This  second  journey 
is  placed  in  b.c.  367,  and  Plato  stayed  four  months  in  Sioily. 
His  third,  journey  to  Sicily  is  placed  in  b.c.  361 ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  reconciltiig  Dieii 
and  Dionysius.  Plato's  stay  at  the  tyrant's  court  beeame 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  to  himsMf,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  permission  to  return  again  to 
Athens,  which  he  did  in  the  following  year.  In  b^.  357 
Dion  collected  an  expedition  in  Grreece  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  Syracuse  from  the  tyranny  of  Dioaysios :  among 
the  volunteers  who  joined  this  expedition  was  8pe«isippus,  a 
nephew  of  Plato,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  second 
journey  to  Sicilv.  Dion  succeeded  in  his  object,  but  was 
soon  after  murdered  (b.c.  353),  and  with  liis  death  Plato's 
connection  with  Syracuse  ceased. 

Plato  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  diiigeat  prose- 
cution of  his  philosophical  nnd  litenMry  pursuits.  Oeero 
tells  us  {De  Senect,  c.  5)  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in 
writing  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  His  ieotures  were  at 
first  delivered  in  the  garden  of  tlie  Academy  itself,  but  alter- 
-wards  in  a  garden  which  he  had  bought,  near  the  AeadeoM', 
and  between  it  and  the  village  Colonua.  Plato  died  in  Ol. 
1 08,  Ub.c.  347),  and  wassuooeeded  as  lecturer  in  tbe  Academy 
by  his  nephew  Speusippus,  though  he  ha'l  left  Heradeides 
of  Pontus,  another  of  bts  dieeiples^  as  his  deputy  there,  when 
he  took  Spensippns  with  him  on  his  seoond  journey  to 
Sicily. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  his  scholars  as  given  by  Dio- 
genes of  Lacrte:— Speusippus,  Hippodiales,  and  Callippua 
of  Athens ;  Xenocrates  of  Oialoedon ;  Aristotle  of  Stagira ; 
Heracleides  of  Pontns;  Philippusof  Opns;  Heatimis  of 
Pertntlius;  Dion  of  S> mouse;  Amydus  of  Hemotaia; 
Erastus  and  Coriscus  of  Scepsis;  Timolaus  of  Cysious; 
£v8Bon  of  Lampsacus ;  Pithon  and  Heraotoides  of  Mnw ; 
and  Demetrius  of  Amphipolis ;  to  which  list  sonx  added 
the  Athenian  orators  Demosthenes,  Hyperid  :fi,  and  Lycur- 
gus,  and  the  philosopher  Theophrastus.  See  also  the  con^ 
tradictory  lists  of  tyrantsand  good  statesmen  who  proceeded 


from  the  sehool  of  Plato,  u)  Alhgnwti%  xi^  p.  50S,  fol.;  isd 
Plutarch,  Adv,  ColoL,  p.  1126. 

The  works  of  Plato  consist  of  Along  series  of  diilojpw, 

in  aU  of  which,  excepting  the  '  Laws?  tbe  principil  inisr. 

locutor  is  Socrates.    The  form  of  the  dialogne  vu  aot  fia{ 

introduced  by  Plato.    He  ia  said  to  bare  beoi  pceoedd  is 

that  species  of  composition  by  Alexamenus  of  Teoi  sui  ^ 

Zeno  of  Elea.    Of  the  former,  Aristotle  (in  the  fim  book  cf 

his  *  Treatise  on  Poets/  as  quoted  by  Athen«us,  li^  p.  a-; 

C)  says,  *  We  cannot  deny  the  name  of  discoucKi  i&d  i» 

tations  to  the  mimes  of  SophroD  and  to  the  dislogiiBi 

AJexamenus  of  Teos,  which  were  the  firii  wriiUn  ijtk 

Socratie  dialogft^**     With  regard  to  the  stateme&t  aUs 

Zenok  it  must  be  admitted  that  ii  reata  upon  a  very  uocr- 

tain  basis.  Diogenes  only  says,  vagusly,'  TTt^yioymilai 

of  Elea  waa  tbe  first  who  wrote  dialogaes'  (^'uk^iwv  rim 

paai  wp^roy  ypa^fiu  Znvmwi  H^y  'EXtarQy)^  and  An»lotlt  4 

scribes  him  as  *  the  answering  aad  questiooing  Zti»'if 

AfTOKpivdiuvot  mi  ^  ifitar&p  Uff-imv :    SophUL  Eletidit  t  \i 

sec  2),    1%  is  more  probal^  that  Plates  adoption  da 

form  i>i  dialogue  lesolted  rather  ff  am  tbe  nature  Uthum 

than  from  any  diieet  imitation.    The  spirit  of  the  iakUM 

of  the  Eleatio  school,  with  which  Piato'<»  philoso|)i))  va« 

strongly  iflohued,  d^uded  nsaijaly  on  ii^  iMH^g  in  theiMi;j 

of  question  and  answer.    The  very  name  'dialectics'  M, 

to  this:  the  word  dtaUywQai  sionifiea  merely  '  to  ctAs«r 

ae  appears  fron  the  use  of  the  eomiPAU  word  dii)4> 

iiioKsitc),  '  ooDversatioQ,'  to  signify  '  diakdioiy*  is  A% 

U>ph,,Nub.,  317:   mxip  yvmnnv  mai  UaXt^v  tai  9oh  ^ 

wcpl^^n/itt  ;  for  of  course  no  veig^ht  will  be  attnbuiM 

the  eiplanation  of  the  verb  which  Xeaophoo  puar 

the  mouth  of  Socrates  (Xen.,  Memor^  iv.  5,  see.  12]^  u 

planatioD  which  is  obviously  deriv^  from  its  secoDdvy 

teehmeid  meaning*    That  Plato  then  should  writ«  in 

fiirm  of  diaisgne  seems  to  he  the  natural  oomeqaflM 

his  wish  to  investigate  aad  anaiyce*  dialecticaily  sb4  ' 

the  manner  of  Socrales»  the  various  queatieos  of  pi> ' 

then  in  vogue.    Nor  ia  ii  at  ail  necessary  to  soppoit 

Plato  was  immediatdy  indebtod  to  any  one  ibr  tbe  da 

tone  which  eharaaienBes  his  dtalocuea:    indisalisQi 

real  dramatic  Renins,  and  of  imitative  powen  of  tbe 

class,  are  scattered  so  plenlifuUy  over  aU  \m  werU  t^ 

cannot  fail  ^  aeoofniBe  eferywhene  Qm  hand  of  as  tf 

who  copies  nattt»  alone.     It  is  not  tmprobabte  tUt 

atiidiad,«nd  witii  great  proAl,  both  Epicbarnvs  snd  S  "' 

Alcimus,  quoted  by  Diogenes  iof  La&rle On*  l^X  ^7* 

transcribed  roost  of  the  writings  tff  tbe  former;  w 

eording  to  Quinttlian  (i.  lO^see,  17),  the  phiiosepbwr 

fond  of  the  mimes  of  Sopbron*  that  he  had  aoepyof 

under  his  pillow  when  he  died.    It  aeema  boww 

that  he  did  not  become  aoquadnted  with  the  writiagt « 

two  autbom till  his  ftrit  joamey  to  Ma^pw  Giwatfa  & 

and  it  is  certain  that  several  of  his  dialeguea*  efl^ 

U^ose  ia  which  the  dmmatio  eteasent  ia  motl  pi 

were  eompoeed  long  beAMoe  thai  tatam^  so  that  he  omua 

have  owed  anything  to  them  ia  the  first  instance. 

But  though  the  farm  of  Piato'a  works  vasaot  ib«» 
llneneed  by  his  aoquoiutanee  widi  ether  writera  ^j^ 
sible  to  oveiiook  die  faet  th«t,  lov  their  miUUr,  ner 
oouipooed  with  a  coutiuual  sefesenea  to  tbe  Isboara^" 
predecessors.    In  fact,  Plato's  whole  syatem  is  mtlierfint 
and  eclectic  Ihaii  deaontical,  vbA  manv  of  bis  ^^^^^ 
rather  reviews  of  the  speculations  of  former  pluw* 
than  formal  enunciations  of  any  doctrine  of  bi»  o*""' 
view  which  he  took  of  philosophy  was  decidedly  *  1^^^, 
one ;  he  was  the  first  of  the  Greek  philosophers  ^^^ 
considered  as  a  student  as  well  as  an  expounder  ^^  P^  / 
sophy,  as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  ^tstefflsoj   v 
Heracleides  of  Pontus,  that  he  was  amona  tbe  first  tocoJ' 
books  and  import  ihem  to  Athens.    (Produs,  »«/""'■; 
p.  28 ;  Diog.  Laert..  viii.  15.)      Besides  tbe  %'^}f^^Z 
peculiar  system  of  Socrates,  which  he  had  l«rDed  «««% 
intercourse  with  that  philosopher,  Plato  '''*Jj'(J2[ 
conversant  with  the  systems  of  Pythagoras,  "^'**j.^y|, 

Parmenides,  Zeno,  Anaxagoras,  and  Protagorss;  atf 
-,v J  —- -.1, c^ *^  -i.^ 1^:. .  M»«i  KflindOi  »*" 


abound  with  references  to  their  wraliui»  ^^  ^^^  ^  „ 
more  of  these  philosophers;   nor  had  be  oeg^^^ 


dialogues  are  controversial  ti^acts  directed  *P'?  fpTbtf 


contemporaries  of  the  Socratio  aehool.  some  of  ^"^^ 
Aristippus,  Euclid,  and  Antisthenes,  he  ^'''^'?^ngg^ 
severely*  Cicero,  in  the  passage  of  his  ^**^^J-ixif  i|it 
pubUcd'  (i.,  c.  10),  referred  to  above,  seeof  ^fftS^ 
the  philosonhv  of  Pythagoras,  combined  fM  ^ 
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it  Socralet,  feraed  the  imin  graondvork  •€  Milo^s  jkA- 
08oph> :  '  On  the  deatli  of  SomCes»'  says  he,  '  Plato  first 
rent  to  Egypt  to  add  to  his  stodc  of  knowledge,  and  afker- 
rards  trailed  to  Italy  and  Sieily  in  order  to  leam  tho- 
oaghly  the  doetrmes  of  Pythaooras ;  be  had  a  great  deal  of 
atcicoafse  irith  Archytaa  of  'AienUini  and  with  TiaosDOt 
he  Locrian,  and  fraenred  the  eomiaentaries  of  Philoboa ; 
nd  as  PyflHigeraa  tbeii  enjoyed  a  gieal  leytatien  in  that 
art  of  the  world,  Plato  addled  hinisMf  to  the  soeiety  ef 
'ytbagoreao  fhdesophers,  and  to  the  stody  of  their  system, 
loeordingly,  as  he  wns  derotedly  attached  to  Soeratea,  and 
isbcd  lo  pot  everythiag  into  his  mouth,  he  iaterwore  tbe 
Icganee  and  eahttHy  of  tbe  Seeratie  mode  of  arguing  with 
le  obeeurity  of  Pytbageras  and  tbe  many  branehes  of 
atnifig  wfaieb  tbe  Pythagorean  ]^bilosophy  ineluded.' 
hat  this  i»  only  a  partial  aecoant  of  tbe  natter  we  shall 
»  presently ;  bat  Cicero  is  undoubtedly  right  in  attribntiog 
greet  deal  to  tbe  influence  of  the  Pytba^oraan  philosophy 
I  she  opiniooeof  Plata  It  was  firom  this,  no  doubt,  that  Plato 
sa  induced  to  pay  so  much  attention  toKpioharmns,  who  was 
)t  ooly  a  great  comedian,  but  also  a  renowned  Pythagorean 
^fiosopbet.  (See  Clmtoa's  Foelt  HeUenid^  voL  ii.,  jp.  x»ri^ 
)tm  g,(of  the  identity  of  Epicharnnis  the  philoiopher  with 
picbarmns  the  poet)  The  benefits  wbicb  Plato  derived 
Mn  a  study  of  Epiebarmne  are  distinctly  asserted  by 
iegenes  Laertius  (iii.  9-16),  and  some  lines  are  very  poinl- 
ly  quoted  finrai  one  of  bis  comedies,  in  which  he  propnesies 
St  some  fiiture  writer  would  confute  and  overthrow  all 
ponents  by  adopting  his  sayings  and  clothing  them  in  a 
Serent  dress.  Plato  sometimes  quotes  Epicbarmus  by 
me  (as  in  the  Oorgiaa,  p.  505.  D),  and  in  one  passage  be 
fs  him  tbe  high  compliment  of  naming  him  and  Homer 
the  two  chief  poets,  tne  one  of  comedy,  tbe  other  of  tra- 
dy.  ( Tke^etet^  p.  152,  £.)  Plato  seems  to  bave  been  also 
ndiar  with  the  works  of  Bmpedocles,  who  stands  half-way 
tween  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Eleatics,  and  who,  as 
r.  Thirlwall  suggests  {Hi$t.  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  199,  note), 
ty  probably  be  looked  upon  as  the  predecessor  of  Plato  in 
s  eclectic  view  of  philosophy.  There  is  certainly  a  direct 
ifcrence  to  tibe  doetrines  of  Empedoclee  in  the  Sophuiee, 
.  S42,  D ;  perhaps  also,  as  Heindorf  thinks,  m  the  Lym^ 

i\4,  B,  though  Stallbaum  corsiders  that  Anaxagoras  is 
(re  refetrtA  to;  and  Hermann,  in  an  essay  recently  pub> 
ied  iOpueeul^  vol.  vii.,  p.  106X  has  not  hesitated  to  re- 
piise  the  very  words  of  Empedocles  in  a  celebrated 
aaee  of  the  medrui,  p.  246,  B-C. 
Od^  the  whole  then  it  is  clear  that  Plato  was  well  ac- 
Minted  with  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
lies.  But  though  he  may  have  learned  much  from  them, 
id  though  he  certainly  had  borrowed  some  of  his  leading 
ivs  from  his  great  teacher  Socrates,  we  should  neverthe- 
hdo  him  great  injosfice  if  we  regarded  him  merely  as  a 
*mpiler  ana  systeroatiser  of  what  had  been  alreaay  ad- 
tbced,  and  denied  his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  originators 
'great  thoughts.  Plato's  whole  system  ii  based  upon 
me  grand  and  novel  ideas,  which  may  indeed  have  been 
Intly  conceived  by  others,  but  which  were  never  distinctly 
tfered  and  proclaimed  till  Pkto  made  his  appearance.  The 
ipesitioir  between  the  law  and  the  facts,  between  (he 
meral  and  the  particular,  between  the  objects  of  retleetion 
id  The  objects  of  ttie  senses,  between  the  world  of  intelli- 
mce  andf  the  visible  world,  was  never  clearly  pointed  out 
H  Rato*s  time.  It  is  very  true  that  Socrafes  did  awaken 
le  idea  of  science,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of  dialectics, 
I  which  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was  chiefly  boflt  op  (see 
lis  distinctly  stated  by  Aristotle,  Metaj>hys.,  xii.  4,  i  5) ;  and 
is  for  thia  reaion  that  Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
latter  his  speculations  on  this  subject    The  merit  of  Plato 

that  he  etpressed  distinctly  and  mtemarieally  what 
Derates  only  struggled  to  articulafte.  The  comprehensive 
lew  which  Plato  took  of  philosophy  in  aH  its  bearings  im- 
tied  a  erittcal  acnuaintance  witn  alt  fhe  branches  of  his 
abject  and  with  tne  works  of  all  his  pretfecessors.  From 
Im  nature  of  tile  case,  it  was  impossible  that  Socrates 
bo«jld  ftilfil  these  previous  conditions;  he  was  not  and 
ould  not  have  been  a  literary  man,  and  it  does  not  appear 
hst  he  was  qualified  by  his  character  and  habits,  even  if  he 
ltd  possessedthe  neeessary  opportunities,  to  study  the  systems 
if  other  philQBophers  fn  an  enlightened  and  critical  spirit. 
Dw  kindred  gemiu*  of  Plato  was  luckily  fostered  by  every 
ineouraging  in€uence,  and  he  stepped  in  to  elaborate  com^ 
^ely  tbephiti  of  which  his  master  had  sketched  the  rude 
>QtI&n««    Wiib  nwiflbattiret  totally  disBtmilftr,  the  relation 


between  Socratss  and  Plate  very  nearly  resenMee  that  b»- 
tween  Kepler  and  Newton  ;  for  Kepler's  laws  stand  related 
to  the  *  Principia'  of  Newton  mEueh  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Soeratic  idea  of  science  does  to  the  dialectical  system  of 
Plato.  In  foet,  tbe  case  is  much  tbe  same  with  every  great 
odvanee  in  phdosophy;  the  conception  must  prececto  its 
artienloie  utterance. 

Before  we  attempt  to  exhibit  tbe  method  ef  Plato's  philo 
sopby  as  it  anpeors  in  his  writings,  it  will  be' as  well  to  con- 
SBoer  briefly  tne  chionelogical  arrangement  of  his  dialogues, 
and  tbe  natural  dtvisieo  aerording  to  which  they  may  be 
daasifled.  Owing  to  tbe  great  a£niration  in  which  Plato 
Iiaa  been  held  firom  his  own  time  down  to  tbe  present,  we 
bave  not  only  a  complete  colleetion  of  his  works,  but  also 
Several  dialogues  induded  among  them,  which,  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  were  written  by  some  imitators  of  tbe 
great  philosopher.  Thus,  tbe  '  Eiyxias '  and  *  Axiochus ' 
#ere  ptebably  written  by  ifisefaines,  the  Socrattc  pbiloeo- 
pber ;  the  'Spinomta*  by  Philip  of  Opus ;  and  '  Tbe  Second 
Aleibiades'  by  Xenophon.  iJeaving  out  of  the  question, 
then,  these  and  other  dialogues  generally  admitted  to  be 
spurious^  we  may  divide  tbe  genuine  dialogues  into  three 
chases*  wbidi  we  will  arrange  in  the  following  chronological 
order,  for  reasons  most  of  which  have  been  adduced  by 
Sebleiermacher,  Ritter,and  others,  but  which  our  limits  win 
not  permit  us  to  enter  on  in  this  pbiee.  In  the  fint  elass 
we  would  ploee  tbe  dialogues  composed  by  Pktto  before  he 
set  out  upon  bis  tiaveU,  namely,  the  '  Lysis,' '  Phssdrns,' 
*  lAebes>'  *  Hippies  major,'  *  Protagoras,* '  Charmides,* '  Ion,' 
'Mono,'  'Aleibiades L,'  * Euthydemus,'  * Euthyphro," Apo- 
logy,' and  *  Crito.'  To  tbe  second  class  we  refer  those 
which  be  wrote  after  returning  from  his  travels,  and  before 
his  second  journey  to  Sicily,  namely,  the  '  Gorges,'  *  These- 
tetas,*  *  Sophistes,'  «  Politicus,*  *  Cratylus,'  *  Parmenides,' 
'Symposium,' '  Menexonus,* '  Pbilebus,' '  Phatdo,'  and  per- 
haps also  the  '  Republic/  the  '  TimsBus,'  and  the  '  Critias.' 
In  the  tliird  class  we  place  by  itself  the  long  dialogue  on  the 
'  Laws,'  which  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  general  sys« 
tern  of  Plato's  works,  and  seems  to  be  quite  an  extraneous 
part  of  his  philosophy.  However,  notwithstanding  this 
and  other  dissimilarities,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recognise  in 
tbe  *  Iaws'  a  genuine  work  of  Plato.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
tbe  only  one  of  his  dialogues  in  which  Socrates  does  not 
bear  a  part ;  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  striking  difference  of 
style  between  tbe  '  Laws'  and  tbe  other  works  of  Plato ;  there 
is  in  fact  a  greater  difference  between  the  style  of  the  *  Laws' 
and  Plato's  ordiiuury  style,  than  between  this  last  and  the 
style  of  the  epistles,  or  even  than  that  of  the  dialogues,  which 
are  confessedly  spurious ;  there  is  a  profusion  of  anacolutha 
in  it  to  an  extent  of  which  we  find  no  example  in  the  other 
works  of  Plato :  and  Ast  has  obiected  that  the  whole  plan  of 
the  work  is  inconsistent  with  Plato's  views  as  developed  in 
the '  Republic.'  But  with  regard  to  the  non-introduction 
of  Socrates,  surely  no  argument  of  spuriousness  can  be 
drawn  from  this :  because  Socrates  was  generally  the  chief 
speaker,  it  Was  not  necessary  that  he  should  always  be  so, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  '  Laws*  were  written  with  an 
object  totally  different  from  that  which  Plato  generally  pro- 
posed to  himself.  With  regard  to  the  style,  it  may  be  argued, 
with  Cousin,  that  the  '  Laws '  had  not  received  the  last 
touches  of  the  author's  pen ;  and  it  is  said  that  Philippus 
found  the  work  on  the  waxen  tablets  {Iv  r^poic),  and  copied  it 
out :  and  with  regard  to  the  discrepaneies  between  the  *  Laws' 
and  the  'Republic'  Ast  seems  to  nave  overlooked  the  distinc- 
tion which  Plato  himself  has  drawn  between  the  two  works ; 
for  the  philosopher  says  that  the  second  state  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  perfect  one,  but  only  so  relatively ;  besides,  the  points 
of  discrepancy  which  have  been  noticed  are  not  such  as  to 
affect  any  leading  principle  in  Plato's  system  of  ethics ;  tho 
age  fixed  for  marriage  is  different  in  the  two  works,  there  is 
no  military  caste  in  the  '  Laws,'  and  the  cruel  and  heartless 
socialism  of  the  '  Republic'  is  not  mentioned  in  it :  but  al-l 
these  are  objections  of  little  weight,  and  even  if  they  were 
more  difl^cuU  to  encounter,  they  would  be  at  once  over- 
thrown by  the  express  and  positive  testimony  of  Aristotle  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  work,  and  by  the  internal  evidence 
which  must  convince  every  intelligent  reader  that  no  man 
but  Plato  then  living  in  Greece  could  have  written  a  treatise 
at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  profound.  Schleiermacher's 
arrangement  of  the  works  of  Plato  corresponds  in  its  main 
features  with  the  one  suggested  above ;  it  deserves  however 
a  separate  mention  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  writer 
and  the  important  eflbots  which  have  been  pTt>duced  bv  lis 
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aente  and  calreftil  examination'of  the  connection  of  thought 
rnnninff  throagh  the  dialogues.  He  also  divides  them  into 
three  classes, — I,  elementary  dialogues,  or  those  which  con- 
tain the  germs  of  all  that  follows,  of  logic  as  the  instrument 
of  philosophy,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper  object ;  consequently, 
of  the  possibility  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge ;  these  are 
the  *  Phndrus/ '  Lysis,' '  Protagoras,' '  Laches/  *  Charmides,' 
'  Euthyphro/  and  *  Parmenides,'  to  which  he  subjoins,  as 
an  appendix,  the  '  Apologia**  '  Crito,'  *  lo,' '  Hippias  minor,' 
'  Hipparchus,'  'Minos,*  and  '  Alcibiades  II. ;'  2,  progressive 
dialogues,  which  treat  of  the  distinction  between  philoso- 
phical and  common  knowledge  in  their  united  application 
to  the  two  proposed  and  real  sciences, '  Eihics*  and  *  Physics;' 
these  are  the '  Gorgias,* '  Thestetus,'-'  Meno,* '  Euthydemus,* 
*  Cratylus.'  *  Sophistes,'  •  Politicus,'  *  Symposium,'  *  Ph»do,' 
and  '  Philebus,'  with  an  appendix  containing  the  '  Theages,* 
'  Erastie,'  *  Alcibiades  I.,*  *  Menexenus,' '  Hippias  major,' and 
'  Clitophon ;'  3,  constructive  dialogues,  in  which  the  practical 
is  completely  united  with  the  speculative;  these  are  the 
'  Republic,'  *  Timaeus,'  and  *Critias,'  with  an  appendix  con- 
sisting of  the  *  Laws,*  the  '  Epistles,*  &c.  We  cannot  here 
enter  upon  a  criticism  of  this  arrangement ;  we  will  only 
remark  that  we  strongly  object  to  Schleierraacber's  separa- 
tion of  the  '  Thesetelus'  from  the  '  Sophistes'  and  *  Politicus,' 
which  form,  with  it,  a  trilogy  of  dialogues,  like  the  three 
which  are  placed  together  in  his  third  class;  and  we  think 
that,  according  to  his  own  principle,  as  the  '  Pheedo'  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  *  TimsBUs,'  and  as  the  *  Philebus,'  as  an  ap- 
proximate discussion  of  the  idea  of  the  good,  is  preliminary 
to  the  *  Republic,*  these  two  dialogues  should  occupy  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  two  which  they  precede.  Thus 
much  may  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  the  several  dia- 
logues according  to  some  real  train  of  succession.  According 
to  their  contents,  they  also  form  three  classes:  the  Dialec- 
tical, Ethical,  and  Physical  dialogues.  The  formal  division 
of  philosophy  into  these  three  parts  is  subsequent  to  Plato's 
time,  as  it  was  first  established  by  Xenocrates  and  Aristotle 
(Sextus  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  vii.  IC) ;  but  Plato  certainly 
had  started  the  idea  of  such  a  division,  which  is  distinctly 
attributed  to  him  by  Cicero  {Academ.  Post.^  i.,  c.  5,  }  19), 
and  it  is  clearly  discernible  in  his  works,  though  many  of 
them  may  not  be  assignable  to  any  one  pait  in  particular: 
thus  the  *Thea;tetus'  and  its  two  connected  dialogues  are 
clearly  dialectical ;  the  '  Republic*  and  '  Laws,'  ethical ;  and 
the  •  TimoDUs,'  physical.  In  endeavouring  therefore  to  give 
a  general  view  of  Plato's  philosophical  system,  wc  shall 
adhere  to  this  division,  and  consider  first  his  views  on 
dialectics,  on  which  his  whole  system  was  based,  and  then 
his  applications  of  these  views  to  the  two  provinces  of  moral 
and  natural  philosophy. 

I.  Plato's  system  of  dialectics  is  based  upon  a  view  of 
the  definition  '  real,*  which  he  was  the  first  to  bring  forwards. 
The  definition,  he  saw,  consists  in  generalisation  and  divi- 
sion, i.e.  it  is  made  either  per  genus  or  per  differentiam. 
The  former  process  is  the  base  of  the  second;  the  second 
is  the  (lev^elopment  of  the  former.  Consequently,  as  science, 
according  to  Plato,  depends  upon  dialectics,  and  dialectics 
on  the  definition  *  real,^  in  order  to  general  scientific  reason- 
ing we  must  generalise  and  classify— jcar'  eWij  aKoirCiv  and 
Kar6.  yivoQ  SioKpiviiv.  The  ideas  of  tlato  are,  strictly  speak- 
incr,  nothing  more  than  general  terms,  the  main  part  of  the 
definition  'real,'  as  Leibnitz  calls  it,  and  Plato  seems  to  have 
constructed  his  theory  of  ideas  as  a  mean  between  the  con- 
tradictory sysitcras  of  Heracleitus  and  the  Elealics.  The 
lleracleitean  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  liux,  modified  into  the 
dogma  of  Protagoras,  ndvTutv  fiirpov  avQpiavoQ, — 'The  indi- 
vidual man  is  the  standard  of  all  things,*— was  directly 
opposed  to  Plato's  notion  of  science  as  based  upon  an  idea 
or  general  definition,  which  is  in  itself  its  own  ground  and 
nuihority ;  for  it  peremptorily  denied  being  (ilvai,  ovvia), 
and  set  up  in  its  stead  a  mere  genesis  or  becoming  (yiyveirOai), 
so  that  nothing  could  he  predicated  of  any  thing  as  fixed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleatic  doctrines— 1,  that  all  is  one, 
niul  that  there  is  no  muUiphcity ;  2,  that  all  is  one  immuta- 
ble being,  and  that  there  is  no  becoming,  no  change,  no 
generation,  augmentation,  or  decay — were  equally  opposed 
to  Plato's  belief  in  the  reality  of  sensation,  for  they  abso- 
lutely denied  the  genesis.  Now  as  Plato  was  convinced  of 
the  reality,  both  of  the  permanent  being  (obcia),  i.e.  of  the 
genus  signified  by  the  general  terra,  and  of  the  mutable 
genesis  of  the  phasnoraena,  of  the  idea  as  well  as  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  things,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  form  some 
conception  of  science  which  would  admit  of  both,    The  ge- 


neral science  which  Plato  set  forth  with  this  view  wuallid 
dialectic,  or  the  art  of  conversing,  and  was  based  on  ii 
examination  (the  first  which  had  been  attempted)  of  (W 
syutax  of  the  Greek  language.     In  order  to  make  a  wn 
fence,  to  afUrm  or  deny  anything,  to  express  a  judgivf.: 
of  the  mind,  it  was  necessary,  be  saw,  to  have  at  let&t  i 
subject  of  which  something  was  to  be  affirmed  or  dernri 
and  a  predicate  which  affirmed  or  denied  something  of  tit 
subject    This  predicate  would  generally  be  a  terb,  u  - 
it  might  he  an  adjective,  as  the  &reek  sentence  toleni-1 
an  omission  of  the  copula.     Words,   be  sa^,  vkth- 
subjects  {hvoitara)  or  predicates  \^priiiaTa),  expren  nettl" 
entity  {oboia)  nor  action  (rpa^ic),  neither  being  nor  (t^rt 
ing,  unless  they  are  joined  together  in  a  sentence,  and  ib**. 
some  tense  of  becoming  is  predicated  of  some  state  of  b^n* 
itfXoi  yAp  ^1/   irov  rort  mpl  r&v  ovrtov  (the  prediciW  i 
yiy  vo/ilvwv  (present),  •)  y lyovirwv  (past),  f/  ftiXXh'** 
(future),  Kal  ohm  bvofidZti  jaovov,  aWd  ri  ircpaivii  vv^vkt- 
rd  prifiara  roic  6ff6fia9iv,    {Sophist,,  p.  262,  D.)    He  spnu 
here  of  the  mere  name  of  the  subject  as  predicating ''^•! 
of  it,  for  we  may  always  predicate  being  of  every  indrrltn 
which   has  a  name,  in  addition   to  the  particular  nitr 
which   it  has  {Sophist.,   p.  251,  A);    in(le«»d  the  art -(j 
naming  or  of  affixing  a  general  name,  the  name  of  the  pyji 
to  the  individual,  is  the  first  step  in  classification,  a.il  | 
itself  gives  a  fixity  to  things  which  is  opposed  to  ifcncTit 
and  becoming.     {Thee^fetus,  i^.  157,  A.)     Thinkinsh^i 
the  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itself  ( TA^^p/^A,  p  h'\' 
Sophist.,  p.  263,  E),  and  speech  beinj;  a  combinaii  ■•• 
words  so  as  to  form  discourae  for  the  cognizance  of  an 
{Sop.hist.,  p.  259,  £),  thinking  is  a  similar  combinius 
thoughts  for  the  cognizance  of  a  man  himself:  and 
the  science  which  regulates  the  combination  of  tboj;*' 
may  be  called  ^mXcKnici),  or  the  science  of  discoi]r»c.  ( 
phist.,  p.  252,  E.)     It  is  a  science  presiding  over  the  U 
which  investigates  the  properties  of  all  sensations.  (TA'?^! 
p.   185,  B.)     This  science  depends  upon  definition.   Nj 
definition  necessarily  presumes  that   some  general  '^fl 
Khould    be    given,    including    a    multiplicity   of  ofj^l 
(Euthyvhr.,  p.  6,  D ;  Thecetet,,  p.  146,  D  ;  p.  185,  D),  an-l 
roust  then  be  explained  wherein  the  term  to  be  tli'rui 
differs  from  others  which  belong  to  the  same  genus  wit" 
{Euthyphr.,  p.  11,  E;  Thecetet.,  p.  20S,  D.)    The  we 
process,   or  the  per  differentiam,    is  subordinalc  i'  i 
former,  which  is  the  all-important  one  in  this  sck-nie 
dialectics.  j 

The  great  object  then  of  the  dialectician  is  to  esbbli 
what   are    those   general   terms  which   are  the  ol>jo*: 
the   mind  when   a   man   thinks.      It   is   clear  that  ib 
cannot  be  objects  of  sense,  for    these   are  in  a  con!  •. 
state  of  transition.     {Parmenid,,  p.  152,  A.)     The.\in 
therefore   be  of  the   number   of  those    things  ffhic" 
know  by  means  of  reflection  {liavoia)  through  the  udm 
standing  (XoyMT;i<5c,  vovq,  voqaic),  for  these  things  ^ 
fixed,  belong  to  ovma.and  can  become  th e  objects  of  *'y5 
or  certain  knowledge.     {Parmen.,  p.   129,  E;   fli^^ 
65,  C ;  Respubl.  vii.,  p.  532,  A.)     Every  thing  of  ibii /• 
is  an  iUoQ,  that   is,  a  general  term.  {Resp.  x.,  P-  ^5*'' • 
^cgg'*  X.,  p.  835-5),  or  Quiddity  {Phcedr,,  p.  237.  B.)  <- 
sequently  there  is  an  idea,  or  flSog,  of  everything  "''^* 
called  by  a  general  name.     Hence  the  formula  for  the «' 
versal  is  neither  ?v  only,  as  the  Eleatics  said,  not^f 
only,  as  the  Heracleiteans  asserted,  but  ty  koI  roXX"*  'T 
one  and  the  many,'  i.e.  the  subject  of  which  many  p'f^^ 
cates  may  be  asserted,  and  which  therefore  appear* '^  ^^ 
fold.     {Respubl.,  v.,  p.  476,  A;  Sophist.,  p.  251,  A;  ^f^ 
menid,,  p.  1-29,  E,  &c.>     From  all  this  it  will  appear  imh 
Plato,  like  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  regarded  philoJ^P"'*  "J 
an  undressing  of  the  world,  as  the  means  of  ^**^'|^  j^ '!{' 
the  certainty  and  eternity,  which  are  in  this  world  bi  "j^ 
and  wrapped  up  in  the  garb  of  the  mutable  and  the  W^^^^^ 
For  if  the  sensible  is  true,  which  he  maintain*  ?^*{J^.  J 
Eleatics,  it  is  true  only  tlu-ough  the  essence  of  wbicn  u  1 
takes  {Pha±,  p.  100,  C;  Euthydem.,  p.  Z^Oy  £»'  ^!:Z 
p.  210,  E),  and  therefore  the  olyect  of  philosopljy  i^^' 
to  strip  off  this  garment  of  the  sensible,  and  ^^^^^^i 
supreme  idea  vhich  contains  all  the  subordinsle  ooj*  ^^ 
which  has  nothing  in  it  capable  of  being  «PP**"f  L,i 
the  senses,  for  individual  ideas  are  but  hypotli^^****  ^^^^^^^ 
for  which  a  true  ground  can  only  be  given  by  J   >^ 
hypothesis.    (Respubl,,  vi.,  n.  51 U  B*  compared »|J"^.   j^^ 
p.  100,  A.  Philebus.,  p.  20, 1),  and  EespubLV- ^'*''  ,.  din- 
supreme  •  idea  is  God  ;  and  thus  Gyd  Ia  th«  comfflo" 
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BT<1  of  an  things,  and  not  the  indiyidoal  man,  as  Protagoms 
iiil-    (Legg^  iv.,  p.  716,  C.) 

Ucfore  we  pass  from  this  outline  of  Plate's  dialectical 
^«teni  to  its  application  to  ethics  and  phvsics.  it  will  be 
I^TAnUgeoas  to  the  reader  that  he  i^ould  see  how  Plato 
a<i«  this  application  himself   With  this  view  we  shall  give 
sketch  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  philosopher 
as  adopted  in  two  most  important  and  interesting  dialogues. 
o     •  Gorgias'  and  •  Thesdtetus,'  which  are  the  oounter- 
^*Tf  ?^  **°®  another,  and  which  Sehleiermaoher  places 
the  bead  of  the  second  class  of  Plato's  works,  the  dialogues 
^irbich  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  elementary 
kci  constructive  ones,  and  treat  not  of  the  method  of  philo- 
pfay,  as  is  the  case  with  dialogues  of  the  first  class,  but  of 
•  object.    The  opposition  between  these  two  dialogues  has 
'€.>n  well  pointed  out  by  Schleiermaeber,  in  his  introduction 
I  be  former  of  them  (p.  6,  seqq.).    The  highest  and  most 
'fieral  problem  of  science  is  to  seize  upon  essence  and 
ing  while  still  enveloped  in  the  fleeting  and  transitory 
tt^ntasmagoria  of  the  senses,  to  represent  the  former  as 
at  which  is  real  and  good  in  the  latter,  and  to  point  out 
*%  reconcile  the  apparent  opposition  between  these  two 
itrasted  obiects  of  contemplation.    There  are  two  ways 
effecting  this:  the  immediate  method,  or  that  by  which 

|)ass  at  once  ftom  the  true  to  its  semblance ;  the  indirect 
ihod,  or  that  by  which  we  pass  from  the  feeling  of  opposi- 
3,  as  a  datum,  to  the  primary  intention,  which  forms  the 
fting  point  in  tlie  other  case.  In  the  opposition  which 
I  the  object  of  these  methods  to  reconcile,  the  antithesis 
letween  bein^  and  semblance  :  in  ethics  this  amounts  to 

aotithesia  of  moral  good^  in  the  province  of  being,  to 
iimre,  or  pleasurable  feelings,  in  the  province  of  sem- 
Jce;  and  in  physics  this  is  the  antithesis  of  jci'^nc^,  in 
o&e  domain,  to  sensation,  in  the  other.  The  •  Gorgias' 
»e  development  of  tho  foi  mer  antithesis ;  the '  Thesstetus' 
he  latter. 

Tie  interlocutors  in  the  Gorgias  are — Grorgias,  the  cele- 
ted  sophist  and  rhetorician  ;  Polus,  a  rich  and  arro^nt 
ngentine,  xrho  had  written  a  book  on  rhetoric ;  and  Cal- 
ife  of  AchamsD,  an  ambitions  demagogue ;  to  whom  are 
posed  Socrates  and  his  friend  Cbssrephon,  the  latter  of 
m  however  takes  but  little  share  in  the  discussion.  The 
aness  of  the  dialogue  rs  divided  into  throe  parts.  I.  The 
itation  of  Gorgias  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  rhetoric. 
npas  says  the  subjects  of  rhetoric  are  justice  and  in- 
tice,  but  that  the  rhetorician  sometimes  acts  unjustly ; 
H.'  says  Socrates,  *  if  justice  and  injustice  are  the  subjects 
fte  rhetorician's  art,  the  rhetorician,  as  such,  must  be 
t always:  therefore  Gorgias  contradicts  himself.*  II. 
•  refutation  of  Polus  with  regard  to  the  distinction  be- 
Kn  the  good  or  the  beautiful,  and  the  pleasant.  Polus 
It'  to  act  unjustly  has  less  of  the  beaut{/uliii  is  aUxtop) 
tt  to  suffer  injury,  but  the  latter  has  less  of  the  good  (it 
tt'ctov)  than  the  former.'   Socrates  replies, '  the  beautifid 

raX6v)  excels  in  pleasure  (if^ovy),  in  utility  (^eXci^) 

in  both :  the  drformed  {rb  ai<rxpbv)  is  so  called  from  the 

te  (kvinj)  or  evil   (kokov)  which  attends    it,  or  from 

th:  to  act  unjustly  (rb  diucttp)  does  not  surpass  the  suf- 

tn^  of  an  injury  (rb  adtKilffOai)  in  the  pain  which  attends 

:  conseqaently  it  must  surpass  it  in  the  evil  or  badness  of 

therefore  it  is  both  worse  (caciov),  and  has  also  less  of 

e  beautiful  {rb  KaX6v) ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  a 

atonable  object  of  preference.    Again,  it  is  well  for  the 

ijnst  man  to  be  punished ;  for  the  act  and  the  suffering 

c  homologous :  now  the  act  of  punishing  an  unjust  man  is 

«t ;  therefore  the  suffering  of  tlie  unjust  man  is  just  also : 

m«iequcntly,  as  before,  it  is  ica\6v ;  therefore  it  has  some 

ireUence  either  of  pleasure  or  of  profit:  but  its  excellence 

not  of  pleasure ;  therefore  it  is  profitable  for  him.    III. 

he  refutation  of  Callicles  with  regard  to  the  proposition 

lat  all  good  is  exhausted  in  the  pleasant.    Callicles  asserts 

'Ai  though  rb  iitiKtiv  has  more  of  deformity  than  rb  d^uciie- 

11,  iluti  is  only  by  law  or  convention,  and  not  by  nature. 

\>r  TO  AliKHif  is  an  endeavour  to  get  more  than  others,  and 

lis  is  natural.     Socrates  first  confutes  Callicles'  idea  of  a 

i'linction  between  law  and  nature  (p.  488,  B,  489),  and  then 

tm^^s  three  decisive  arguments  against  his  position  that  every- 

vaiofl^  pleasant  is  good,  the  first  in  p.  495,  D,  the  second  in 

^  195,  E— 497,D,  the  third  in  p.  499,  E— 499,  B.  To  escape 

<xm  the  consequences  of  these  arguments,  Callicles  makes 

"^  (listinction  between  good  and  bad  pleasures ;  but  Socrates 

^fates  Ibis  at  once  by  showing  that  if  we  are  to  make  this 

^utinetion,  it  (Ulows  that  we  seek  for  an  object  not  because 


it  is  pleasurable,  but  because  it  is  good  (p.  499,  B,  500,  A)  *, 
and  then  maintains  that  the  rhetoric,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  pohtical  principles  of  demagogues,  like  Callicles, 
are  morally  bad,  for  they  have  pleasure  for  their  object,  not 
good.  Socrates  then  proceeds  by  himself  to  show  that  hap- 
piness consists  in  justice  and  order  (p.  506-508) ;  that  life  is 
not  in  itself  desirable  (p.  508-512),  and  so  on :  and  the  dia- 
logue concludes  with  a  fable  relating  to  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death. 

The  interlocutors  in  the  Theeetetus  are  Theodorus,  a  ma- 
thematician of  Cyrene,who  is  represented  as  attached  to  the 
materialism  of  Protagoras,  and  a  young  Athenian  named 
Theetetus,  who  cairies  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment with  Socrates.  The  dialogue  consisto  of  a  refutation 
of  three  positions  with  regard  to  science  (iiritrr^iiiy),  which 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Thesstetus.  (I.)  That  science  is 
sensation  (dftf0i|0ic).  This,  says  Socrates,  is  much  the 
same  as  the  dogma  of  Protagoras, '  the  individual  man  is 


that  there  is  only  a  genesis  and  no  being,  and  that  all 
things  are  the  offspring  of  flowing  and  motion ;  (2)  that  the 
objects  of  the  senses  have  neither  an  objective  nor  a  sub- 
jective existence,  but  exist  only  by  the  concurrence  of  object 
and  subject :  that  is  to  say,  according  to  his  principle,  rd 
vav  KiytieiQ  ien,  'every  thinjg  is  motion.'  Now,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  motion,  (1)  active,  (2)  passive;  the  first  com- 
prehends the  oieBfttmc  (perceptions),  the  second  the  aieBrird 
(things  perceived),  and  qualities  are  generated  from  the 
concurrence  of  the  percipient  and  the  perceivable.  Hence, 
it  follows,  according  to  Protagoras,  that  nothing  is  of  itself, 
but  comes  into  being  by  the  instrumentality  of  something 
else  (oifdiv  ilvai  Ip  aitrb  Ka9*  avrb,  AXkd  ripi  <(c(  yiyvteOai,  p. 
157,  A).  Socrates  next  proceeds  to  show,  in  defence  of  Pro- 
tsgoras,  that  tho  objection  in  respect  to  dreams  and  mad* 
ness  is  of  no  force,  and  that  the  perceptions  of  a  person  mad 
or  asleep  are  true  as  far  as  they  go ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  wo 
liaye  no  means  of  proving  that  we  are  not  csleep  when  wo 
think  ourselves  awake ;  and  next,  it  may  be  shown  that, 
whatever  we  perceive,  we  alone  perceive  it,  and  that  there- 
fore the  perception,  if  it  is  a  perception  at  all,  must  be  a 
true  one.  The  opinion  of  Theostetus,  thus  far  established, 
is  of  no  validity  unless  we  admit  that  Protagoras  has  over- 
thrown his  pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  by  advancing 
this  doctrine.  Socrates  however  concedes  that  Protagoras 
might  reasonably  object  to  this  confutation  as  not  amount- 
ing to  a  regular  proof.  In  the  next  place  then  he  shows  that 
if  perception  is  science,  we  arrive  at  the  absurd  conclusion 
that  it  IS  possible  to  remember  a  thing  once  known,  and 
yet  not  to  know  it.  He  checks  himself  however  by  sug- 
gesting (p.  1 1 4,  C)  that  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  has  been 
obtained  by  an  acquiescence  in  the  common  acceptations  of 
terms  (irp6c  ri^  r&v  bvofulr<ttv  bftoXoyiac  dvofioXoyt}<ra^yoi), 
and  then  undertakes  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  Speakins  then  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
tagoras, he  begins  by  denying  that  perception  {cueOif <tic)  and 
memory  ifivriftti)  are  the  same  affection  (wdOoc),  Next,  he 
denies  that  he  considers  all  men  alike  in  wisdom.  He  says 
that  some  opinions  may  be  better  than  others;  but  he 
denies  that  any  are  false ;  and  having,  in  the  Aame  of  Pro- 
tagoras, found  fault  with  himself  for  his  mode  of  arguing, 
he  invites  Theodorus  to  answer  him  in  Protagoras's  name. 
Theodorus  having  reluctantly  consented  to  do  so,  Socrates 
proceeds  (p.  1 70,  A)  to  refute  seriously  the  trdvruw  fUrpov 
dvOptairoQ  of  Protagoras.  In  the  first  place  he  asserts  that  . 
almost  every  action  of  man  implies  the  belief  that  there  are 
different  degrees  of  wisdom,  and  therefore  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  false  opinion.  Next,  he  shows  that  Protagoras 
himself  must  confess  his  opinion  to  be  false,  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  roost  people  think  it  so,  and  that  all  these  think 
rightly.  Again,  this  rule  of  Protagoras  will  not  apply  to  the 
profitable,  and  this  Socrates,  after  a  digression  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  babbling  politician  and  the  true  philo- 
sopher, proceeds  (p.  177,C)to  prove  by  showing  that  the 
profitable  belongs  to  the  future,  and  that  no  one  excepting 
the  man  of  science  can  judge  of  the  futune  as  respecting  the 
object  of  his  science.  These  two  last  conclusions  Theodorus 
admits  to  be  decisive  (p.  1 79,  B,  C) ;  but  Socrates  doubts  if 
the  refutation  of  Protagoras  as  regards  the  present  be  made 
out,  unless  the  Heracleitean  doctrine  be  also  refuted.  This 
then  is  the  next  step.  In  the  fii^t  place  he  makes  Theo- 
dorus  concede  that  all  things  are  moved  according  to  both 
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kiads  of  notMB,  t.^.  change  of  plftce  aad  cfamge  of  fonii» 
llien  alliiding  to  his  former  dktinciien  of  rd  voitSyra  =r 
rd  ai«re«rc,aadr«kvi€xoyra=ra  akr0avo^iieM,aadtowhaihe 
8«id  about  the  effeeta  of  their  ooncorveBoe,  he  shows  that, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  ne  quality  can  be  fNredieated  ot 
anything ;  and  that  we  neither  can  be  said  te  peroeive,  nor 
yet  not  to  perceive,  i.e^  neither  to  IiaTO  saiMkee  nor  to  have 
it  not ;  and  henee  every  piiroposttion  is  equally  right  and 
equally  wrong,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  ovS'  oirt^.  To  this 
Socrates  adds  (p.  184,C>  that  the  senses  are  the  I*  'o^not 
the  f  aitfOov^^fOa — the  mere  instruments^  not  the  caaaea  of 
sensations ;  we  perceive  each  sort  or  qualrly  by  a  different 
^1  'ov,  or  organ,  and  consequetttly  must  compare  them,  kjc^ 
by  some  other  means  than  oy  the  senses  themselves,  t.«.  the 
^fvxr^  aifT^  Koff  mwri^r^ '  the  soiil  eoBsideied  as  mhconoecled 
with  tlie  senses/  is  the  suhject  of  essence  and  tr«th»  and 
therefore  science  and  sensation  are  different*  for  science  it 
not  without  essence  and  truth.  '  Hence  it  foUows**  says 
Socrates,  *  that  we  must  seek  for  science  in  that  name, 
whatever  it  is,  which  is  given  to  the  soul  when  it  is  engaged 
in  abstract  speculation/  (p.  187,  A.)  From  this,  TheieletiB 
asserts  (II-)  that  science  is  right  eonception  (if  AXffB'^  U^mu 
and  when  be  is  driven  from  this,  after  a  series  of  subtle  dis- 
quisitions on  the  nature  of  false  coneeptioii,  he  maintains 
(III.)  that  science  is  rig^t  conception  combined  with  rea- 
sonable explanation  (if  furd  \6yo9  AXriBrft  '^lo,  itf.  «»y  ftn 
l^rc  \6yott  oAk  hrvrr^ri  ivrc,  p.  20I,D)b  This  is  diseussed 
with  referenee  to  the  differeat  meanings  of  X&yot,  and  the 
opinion  ia  finally  refuted.  The  dialogue  ends  with  this  reea- 
pitnlation  of  the  results  obtained :— '  Thertefoae  neither  per- 
ception nor  right  conception,  nor  right  conception,  com- 
bined with  reasonable  explanation,  can  be  scienee  *  (ovn  m^a 
ala9fie»{  ovTt  HKa  iXifdi^  ovn  furii  dXf|()avc  ^^iK  X^T^  irpor- 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  two  dialogues 
because  they  furnish  a  direct  transition  to  Plato's  apfSaca- 
tion  of  his  dialectical  system  to  the  departments  of  eihiea 
and  physics.  The  Gorgias  points  out  the  steps  by  which 
Plato  would  proceed  in  handling  the  moral  questknis  of 
common  occurrence  in  his  time ;  for  ethics  was  always 
treated  in  those  days  as  a  part  of  poHties,  and  the  sophists, 
to  whom  be  was  opposed,  were  pnoeipally  dangerous  from 
the  bearing  of  their  doetrines  on  political  nsorality.  The 
TheseMu9  is  a  critical  review  of  certain  materiaUstie  opi- 
nions, which  it  was  necessary  to  confute  before  a  new  system 
could  be  fiiirly  set  on  &ot.  Plato  himartf  says,  *  It  is  better 
to  do  a  little  well  than  a  great  deal  in  an  unsatia&ictory 
manner'  (Tketeietf  p.  187,£>;  and  as  Sir  C.  Wren  gained 
nearly  as  much  credit  for  the  scientific  manner  in  winch  he 
reasoved  the  ruina  of  the  old  St.  Panl's  chureh  as  for  the 
genins  and  skill  with  which  he  pbnaed  and  constructed  the 
new  edifice,  so  Plato  should  receive  the  commendation 
wbteh  is  due  to  him  for  the  elaborate  and  searching  scrutiny 
to  which  he  suh^ted  the  erroneoua  views  currsfti  in  has 
time,  before  he  ventured  to  propound  the  grand  and  original 
conoeptions  on  which  his  own  phikMOphy  was  built  up. 

11.  The  ethical  system  of  Plarto^  thongb  traces  of  bis  views 
in  this  field  are  disoemible  in  many  of  his  other  dialogues^ 
is  most  fully  developed  in  his  two  largest  treatises,  the 
'  Republic '  and  the  '  Laws,'  and  most  distinctly  in  the 
former.  From  Plato's  general  plan  of  considering  every- 
thing controversially  and  with  referenee  to  the  theories  of 
his  predecessors,  we  might  draw^  two  oondosions  with  regard 
to  his  system  of  moral  philosophy:  1st,  that  he  would  at 
once  discard  the  notion  that  the  pleasure  resulting  from 
sensible  impressions  could  be  the  highest  good,  for  this 
would  be  to  allow  Ihe  influence  of  tlto  senses  te  be  para- 
mount, the  very  point  in  which  he  was  so  directiy  opposed 
to  the  Heracletteans ;  Sndly,  that  he  would  aho  reject  the 
claim  of  knowledge  alone  to  be  considered  as  the  good,  for 
that  would  lead  him  to  coineide,  more  nearly  than  would 
have  suited  his  general  views,  with  the  positions  of  the 
Eleatics.  We  see  the  first  germs  of  his  opinions  on  these 
two  points  in  the  contrast  which  we  have  pointed  out  between 
the '  (3orgias'  and  'Tbeastetus ;'  and  in  the '  Phiiebus,'  which 
may  justly  be  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  '  Re^ 
public,'  he  formally  eonfufies  the  diogma  that  the  summtnn 
honum  is  either  pleasure  or  knowledge  alone.  The  highest 
good,  as  is  hinted  in  the  '  Phiiebus/  an4  distinctly  ^own 
in  the  *  RepubHc/  is  moral  virtue :  this  principle  is  the 
basis  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  constitution ;  it  is  his 
good  quo  man,  that  is,  as  for  as  he  is  an  intellectual  and 
moral  agent.    Moral  virtue,  aeoording  to  nato>  i»  the  tmh- 


(wdinatioD  of  man's  lower  focuUiea  to  his  lesnig  at  Oti 
sovereign  faculty:  a  man  is  virtuous  when  the  will  artsb 
the  servant  of  the  reason  in  controiling  the  apf^ite.  \lbcu 
tha  subordination  is  perfect  in  the  individoal,  ii  ooDsUteia 
his  rectitude,  righteousness,  justios^or,  in  genenl,  bkiidtt 
or  goodness;   consequently,  his  happiness  in  Uiii  vul4 
When  a  corresponding  suhonlinatioB  exists  in  the  uate.  ik 
is  to  say,  when  the  guards,  or  military  caste^  in  peilect  ak- 
ordination  to  philosophie  rulers,  aasifit  the  ressoniBg  uj 
governing  power  in  regulating  and  controHiDg  the  pM$iM 
of  the  populace,  the  stale  is  a  perfooA  enew    The'RefuUr 
of  Plato  is  a  development  of  this  analogy  helveea  (be  i^ 
of  the  perfect  man  and  the  perfeet  state.    This  iMlfi 
depends  upon  the  old  and  well4inown  division  of  viitoe  m 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  as  they  aie  called,  nasel)  (.( 
prudence  or  wiadom  ifp&mt&K^ ;   (9),  coange,  eonstuief^t 
fortitude  (^^apfMi);    (3)»  tempmaee^  diactetioB,  ori4 
control  (««i^o^»9j;   and   (4),   justice   or  righteooM 
{i»€UP9vpii) :  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  pi^«x« 
of  virtue  is  exhausted  by  these  four  virtues.    We  c»nt 
agree  with  Scbleiermather  {EifMtumg  sum  Slaat,  f  2u 
that  *  Plato  manifestly  took  up  hia  dncription  of  ihcLj 
connected  virtues  only  out  of  respect  for  tl^  eatsti&gdw 
fieation,  just  as  they  had  pa—od  in  a  simiUr  naoacf ' 
common  conventional  usage  mto  the  philosophy  of 
To  us  it^kppears  that  iha  elaasification  of  tbe  four 
virtues  m  so  inlimalely  eanaeeted  with  the  wttj 
work  of  Plato's  whole  physical  and  dialectical  sytiem, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  most  serioue  earnest,  and 
the  moat  deliherale  choice,  that  be  assumed  thisdiviitai 
virtue  ss  the  basis  of  bis  moral  phaloaophy.  In  the ' 
Plato  argues  Uius  with  regard  to  the  fourfold  i 
yiftvelDeBepM^  iv.,  pw4«7-434):-'ThesUtcbeiDgi 
feet  one,  must  exhibit  in  itself  tha  four  cardinal  virtott; 
that  every  one  of  its  citrtens  must  exhibit  them  all  pen 
but  the  philosophic  rulers  will  represent  its  fpot^AC 
coarageoos  standing-army  its  ^t^piia;  and  the  vdl 
ducted  populace  and  craftsmen   its  wm^fo^ivn.    Tbe 
maimag  virtue,  Jucaio<rvFiK  is  tbe  virtue  of  the  vrhole; 
the  principle  and  cause  of  tbe  existence  of  the  oHio  t 
virtues,  compelling  each  portion  of  the  state  to  keepi 
own  business^  and  to  abstain  from  all  w\»w^ito0ivn, 
terfereace  with  the  afiatrs  of  the  other  portions.   B 
from  the  state  to  the  iadividuaU  Pbto  recogaiia 
distinct  principles  in  the  soul  of  man:  rh  Xoyurnx^^rh 
ttSic,  and  r6  kwtBvmfrrmS^  (p.  439,  D> :  the  first  belonfs  Ur 
ratKNoal  part  of  the  soul ;  tbe  two  last  to  the  irratioDal  - 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  9vp«ci^6Ct  though  it  i<rl 
uader  the  same  general   bead  with  the  iwievf/nrtoft^ 
very  different  from  it,  and  often  aaaists  the  Xoyt^mov  to ' 
veming  and  controlling  the  hrtSypun'tK^  (p>  440,  A :  r 
B>    'Hiese  three  principles  corrnpond  in  our  pbilowpi 
language  to  the  reason,  the  wilt,  and  tbe  appetite* 
second  is  often  rendered  'the irascible  principle,'  and  C 
translated  it  by  irm  and  iracuntHa  {De  RepubL,  i-  3^)j^ 
we  follow  Ho(^er,  who  tnnslates  it  <  the  will.'  and  0 
sterhnys  the  younger,  wbo  substitutes  for  it  the  aeho)} 
synonym  velieiie.     These  three  principles  in  the  K^d 
man  Plato  considers  to  be  analogoua  to  the  three  tlvst^ 
the  perfect  state:    the  philosophie  rulers  repie^^ " 
reason,  the  standing  army  is  the  wiU,  and  the  populace 
appetite;  and  as  there  was  a  virtue  corresponding  to ' 
of  the  divisfons  of  the  perfeet  state,  and  abo  one  vi 
kept  them  all  together,  so,  in  the  righteous  or  virttiotf  i 
the  reason  is  full  of  wisdom,  the  will  is  strong  in  K«tit 
and  tbe  appetite  is  under  the  healthy  iaflaeDce  of  leii 
trol;    and  all  three  are  kept  together  by  jaatice.  » 
musical  harmony  keeps  together  the  ^fi^^|^. 
and  the  middle  sound,  or  the  ootave,  the  bsss,  "^^"^^ 
Cp.  443,  D) ;  or,  to  express  the  whole  in  the  wordf  ww 
Shakspere  has  ap)»rently  borrowed  from  Pl«to  i^^'  ^^ 
act  i.,  se.  2> : — 

Exit    While  tliot  t1i«  Armed  h«ni)  iloth  fiolit  nbroai. 
Th»  NdvlMd  liMd  d«fhadi  HmM  •» Vmie ; 
For  ^•mmfflit,  ibrough  high,  wid  U>«r.  aad  tatitr, 
Put  into  part«,  doth  keen  in  one  coneoat, 
ConfTeeitoif  in  a  Aili  aadf  nutural  etoM, 
Like  made 

CiMil  Ther«!bfa  dAh  hmnwo  dHide 

The  atato  of  man  in  diven  Aioctioos. 
Sotting  cndoKVotir  in  contiuunl  motion, 
To  which  is  Sxed,  m  an  aim  or  boa, 

This  idea  of  the  three  principles  in  the  htfOtn  mh 
of  Iha  subofdinalioii  of  Mia  Iwu  Mi*rior  Amw^^  ^"^ 
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tv^rtigBiMMii,  ii  mMt  beMiiifallf  tnd  dtsilf  WMiei  «ii 

I   tfas  mjrihus  wlueh  fbroiK  «  piomineot  pirt  of  Plato's 

triiest  dMlogne,  ^  *  PluBdnu '  (p.  2U.  A,  Mqq.)»  when 

le  KNii  is  eoBipusod  to  a  diariotaar  (tW  laaaon)  aririag  a 

A.ir  of  winged  fteeda,  oae  of  which  is  weU-bnd  and  wcli- 

-filled,  and  the  other  quite  the  eootrary :  the  quiet  bone 

lie  will)  is  obediBiit  to  the  mn,  and  strives  to  draw  iU 

ildcr  yek#^<iMow  (the  ametile)  along  with  it  and  U>  induoe 

to  Usiea  to  the  ^ee  of  the  charioteer  (the  reason) ;  but 

jey  have  both  of  tfaoM  nach  pain  sad  treuUe  with  it,  and 

%e  «^ole  object  of  tiieir  dutriotsering  i»  lo$t  if  it  coatrtires 

>  f|et  the  better  ef  them.    In  this  aSegory  the  aim  of  the 

?fteon  in  exacting  obedieaee  ftom  the  lower  faculties  im  net 

torely  this  obedisnoe  or  mbordinatiMi  itself,  which  oonstt- 

lies  the  goodness  of  man ;  the  reason  endeavours,  bf  kasp- 

ig  uader  control  the  lenies,  with  all  their  cravings  for  grat»- 

eatton,  to  take  a  calm  view  of  abstract  tmtht  and  to  gsse 

pon  the  eternal  realities  which  are  here  clothed  in  the 

a^rb  of  space  and  time.    This  is  deicribed  as  if  the  ioul«  in 

^  state  of  prsvtoue  existence,  went  the  eircait  of  the  mii- 

erse  in  the  train  ef  the  gods :  if,  in  performing  this  joumef, 

)!«  reason,  or  charioteer,  could  control  bis  restire  itead  so  as 

•  ratiie  hie  own  head  above  the  surAuse  of  the  beairenly 

\ulu  be  was  borne  round  with  the  revoiution  of  the  sphere, 

id,  in  that  position,  though  struggling  and  striving  with 

a  miruty  sleed,  he  saw,  however  faintly  and  impeitetijr,  the 

•ences  of  things  whidi  are  collected  in  that  super^-celettial 

^ion,  and  the  remembrances  of  which  furnish  the  soul 

&  idem*  after  it  has  desoended  to  earth  and  become  nntCed 

f6  a  body.     Now  this  is  carrying  the  definitieo  of  moral 

««i<eaee,  or  virtue,  one  step  farther.     A  man  is  in  a  state 

virtue,  righteousness,  or  moral  excellence,  when  his  will 

d  his  appetite  are  subordinated  to  his  reason;  but  this  sub- 

ii nation  is  necessary  as  a  previous  condition,  in  order 

it    a  man  may  contemplale  the  idea  oi  tht  good ;  or,  in 

r  phraseology,  a  man  must  be  in  a  moral  stale  befiwe  be 

1   ptaee  himself  in  a  religious  state.    This  idea  of  the 

od.  the  real  eummum  bonmnt  the  complement  pi  all  mo- 

blv,  is  discussed  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the '  Republic ' 

\^^  «05,  A,  seqo),  in  which  Plato  takes  up  and  ftnishes 

t^r^ment  in  the  '  Philebus.'  It  was  there  shown  that 
9(fmmum  baiium  is  not  to  be  sought  either  in  ploasuie 
te  knowledge :  it  remained  to  be  shown  then  in  what  this 
6ofttim  aetualljf  consists ;  in  other  woids»  what  is  its 
In  the  language  of  Plato,  idea  and  €$$mee  are  syno- 
\ou3.  Thus  by  the  idea  of  the  good,  he  only  means  the 
re  and  easenoe  of  good,  or  of  the  sovereign  good,  that 
God^  and  not  in  this  case  the  abstract  and  intellectual 
which  we  form  of  it  In  opposition  to  this  idea  or 
Plato  uses  the  term  genenUum,  or  becomings  by 
he  means  all  sensible  things,  everything  that  is  bom 
periabee.  Corresponding  to  this  opposition  oi  gmsra- 
to  e^enee,  Plato,  following  Parmenides  (ftimplscitts, 
Aristotle*a  Phye.,  fol.  7,  B.).  supposed  two  worlds,  the 
of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind,  the  visible  sad  the 
world ;  the  former  being  on  the  model  of  the  latter, 
utahla  essences,  or  ideas,  are  contained  in  the  ideal 
frtd.  Material  essences,  or  substances,  are  notreal  essences, 
they  are  subject  to  geneiation  and  corruption ;  we  caa- 
predicate  dvoi  of  them ;  they  can  only  be  said  yiyvi^ai. 
fk^  premised,  or  rather  reminded  his  raaders  of  this 
ition  of  the  hparhQ  rdwt  to  the  VMfric  r6wH  (p.  507, 
Plato  proceeds  in  the  following  strain:— -The  sun  is  an 
of  the  idea  of  the  good ;  for  while  the  other  senses, 
as  the  hearing,  need  nothing  intermediate  or  additional 
to  the  perception  of  objects,  sight,  on  the  other  hand, 
need  the  intervention  of  light,  otherwise  the  colour 
the  form  will  not  be  visible:  this  light  is  derived  firom 
son,  and  the  benefit  which  our  sight  derives  from  the 
is  analogous  to  the  benefit  which  onr  reason  derives 
the  idea  of  the  good ;  for  as  the  eye  cannot  see  without 
intervention  of  light,  so  the  reason  cannot  discern  the 
ngs  of  the  ideal  world  without  the  light  of  truth.  Con- 
juently.  the  idea  of  the  good  is  that  which  imparts  truth 
<^  the  objects  of  our  reason  and  the  power  of  discerning 
^  uth  to  the  reason  itself.  The  idea  of  the  good  is  therefore 
^r  above  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  as  light 
^^id  the  power  of  seeing  are  akin  to  the  sun,  but  not  iden- 
'I  csl  with  it,  so  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth  are  related 
^^  the  idea  of  the  good,  but  are  not  identical  with  this  idea, 
^^e  sua  is  also  an  image  of  the  idea  of  the  good  in  this,  that 
Va  the  sun  not  merely  enables  the  eye  to  see,  but  likewise 
Vuppliea  nonrifhraent  and  growth  to  the  visible  objects;  so 


the  idea  ef  the  osodaol  merely  enables  the  kaason  todiaeem 
and  know,  but  ukawise  gives  to  the  ideas  of  the  reason  their 
being  and  reality.  A/eeordiagly,  as  the  sun,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Milton*  looks  from  his  sole  dominiott  like  the 
gad  of  this  lower  wedd  of  sense,  to  the  idea  of  the  good,  the 
sovsreiga  good,  even  God  hiinlfc  reigas  »"f^v»ff  in  the 
higher  woiid  of  ideas  which  is  eognisabk  only  to  the  reason. 
Fkto  eoadiides  this  discussioD  with  a  dassiAeation  which 
may  be  eoosidered  as  a  suppieamit  to  the  negative  argament 
ef  the  nuBtetm,  ia  the  same  way  as  the  first  part  of  this 
disqaisitioa  completes  the  negative  fngMimatf  of  the  PhilAu$, 
As  there  are  two  provinces  or  worlds,  the  ideal  and  the 
visibJa-^fthe  world  or  ssssoa  and  the  world  of  sense,  so  tlmn* 
are  in  each  two  sorts  of  essences  or  siihstanffos,  namely 
the  pare  and  the  mixed.  Fir^  then,  the  esseocee  or  ofcsects 
of  the  pare  resson  are  of  two  sorts:  I,  puie,  as  the  ideas  of 
(Qsod.  heauiy*  justice,  &c. ;  2,  mixed,  or  into  the  ooaosption 
of  which  an  image  neceassrily  eaters:  as  the  idea  or  esseaoe 
of  a  triangle  or  eirds,  &c.  Secondly,  the  material  substances 
or  olijeels  of  sense  are  also  of  two  sorts:  1,  bodite ;  2.  im- 
a|9M»  or  shadows  of  bodies.  To  these  four  species  of  objects, 
four  species  of  knowledge  cornsspond,  the  two  first  ef  which, 
or  those  peitaining  to  the  objects  of  the  ideal  world,  are  akoe 
worthy  to  he  called  by  the  name  of  thai  iwwrn^t  or  scieace, 
whieh  Thessieius  sought  for  in  vsia* 

I.  Science  (iiTiare^v). 

1»  pht0K.  i^  knowledge  ^  pure  ideas. 

2,  Myito,  that  ef  mixed  idean 

U.  Opinion  (Ma). 

^  wifffK,  knowledge  of  bodies  and  of  what  partams 
thaialo. 

4,  cmmIo,  knowledge  of  the  images  or  shadows  of  bodies. 

To  setam  however  to  Plato's  ethiesl  system:  in  this  the 
end  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  dialectics;  from  first  to  bst 
there  is  a  resolute  struggle  wilh  the  domineenng  nretensions 
of  the  senses  and  a  striving  alter  a  semiething  bi^r  sad 
holier  than  this  world  can  furnish.  Everything  is  ascribed 
to  reason  and  foith :  to  reason,  aa  the  highest  focuity  of 
man,  to  whieh  every  other  faculty  should  be  sab}ect;  to 
bith,  as  the  evidence  of  those  unseen  objects  which  the 
reason  worshipped  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  idola  of 
the  scoaes.  From  this  general  explanation  it  will  be  sesn 
what  is  the  tendency  of  such  questions  as '  whether  virtue 
is  capable  of  being  taught?'  (Plato's  Afcao.,  with  the 
criticism  in  Aristot,  EtAic,  Nieom.,  vi.  13) ;  and  it  asay 
also  he  infoirred  from  this  that  Aristotle  hsa  completely  mis- 
anderslood  and  miarepresented  his  master  in  his  criticism 
of  Plato's  '  ideaof  the  good.'  CEMe.  Nicom^  I  6;  Meta- 
phfs.,  xiL  I.  seqq.) 

It  will  not  be  axpeded  thai  we  should  here  enter  upon  a 
minute  ezamtoaftioa  of  the  political  theories  which  Plato 
has  based  npon  his  ethical  system.  It  will  be  suffident  to 
say  briefly  tnat  Plato's  views  decidedly  tended  towards  oli- 
gurehy,  or,  as  he  would  have  called  it,  aristocracy.  He  had 
a  great  sdmiratien  for  Dorian  institutions,  and  a  great 
aversioa  to  democracies,  especially  to  that  of  Athens.  His 
eonneetien  with  the  chief  agents  in  the  ohgarohal  revolution 
at  Athens  may  have  had  some  share  in  this,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly some  proof  of  the  intimate  eonaection  between  his 
political  opinions  snd  those  of  the  party  to  which  we  refor, 
that  the  iaterloeutofs  in  the  great  trilogy  of  dialogues,  which 
contains  the  '  Republic,'  the  <  Timmus,'  and  the  *  Critias,* 
are  (besides  Socrates,  whose  political  charscter  is  not  alto- 
gether without  suspision)  the  Syracusen  Hermocrates,  tho 
deadliest  foe  oi  Athens,  Critias,  the  head  of  the  ihirty 
tyrants,  and  Timmus  the  speenlative  Looian  legislator.  From 
a  set  of  dialogues  mansged  by  such  persons  as  these  we 
shoi^  hardly  espect  anything  diffsrent  in  polities  fipom 
what  we  find  in  them ;  an  attempt,  namely,  to  recommend,  by 
argument  and  fiction,  a  system  of  government  baaed  upon 
Dorian  and  immediately  upon  Lacedssmonian  institutions. 
There  im  something  eminently  unfeeling  in  the  manner  in 
which  Plato,  after  the  example  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
considers  marriage  in  a  gross  and  physical  light,  aikl  aubor- 
dinates  all  the  better  sentiments  of  human  nature  to  the 
harsh  jurisdiction  of  an  uuoompromisiog  aristocracy.  It 
has  been  supposed  (byMorgenstern,  Commentat.  delUpudL 
HaioniBt  p.  78,  seem.)  that  one  of  the  later  comedies  of 
Aristophsnes,  the '  Eoelesissusm,'  is  directed  against  this 
\wKmfOfiaviti  of  the  great  philosopher.  Stallbaum  {Prolegom» 
ad  Platon,  BempubL,  p.  68,  seqq.)  has  opposed  this  conjec- 
ture with  some  chronological  arguments,  which  Meineke 
(JUitor.  Crit.  Com.  Orme.,  p.  889)  does  not  consider  satis- 
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factory.  Meineke  thinks  that  Plato's' scheme  for  a  com- 
munity of  property  and  wives  is  undoubtedly  ridiculed  in 
the  *  EcclesiazusoB,  and  adduces  as  an  additional  argument 
for  this  the  satirical  remarks  of  Aristophanes  upon  one 
Aristyllus  {Ecdes,,  646  ;  Plut,  313),  whose  name  Meineke, 
following  some  old  grammarians  (Bustath.,  p.  989 ;  Eir/tn, 
AT.,  p.  142,  F),  regsurds  as  a  diminutive  form  of  Aristocles, 
Plato's  original  name.  We  know  that  in  general  the  Greek 
comedians  were  not  unwilling  to  seize  upon  an  opportunity 
of  ridiculing  the  leader  of  any  philosophical  school,  and 
Plato  certainly  did  not  escape  literary  satire  of  this  kind. 
(Meineke,  Histor.  Crit  Com,  Gngc.,  pp.  236,  240.)  Of  the 
Laws  as  related  to  the  Republic  we  have  already  said  as 
much  as  seems  to  be  necessary. 

III.  Plato's  physical  speculations  have  less  interest  for 
the  modem  reader  than  either  his  dialectics  or  their  appli- 
cation to  moral  philosophy.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  de- 
partments, Plato  starts  with  a  critical  review  of  the  systems 
which  preceded  him.  The  earliest  philosophical  systems 
among  the  Greeks,  those  namely  which  we  assign  to  the 
Ionian  school,  were  solely  physical;  and  they  started 
always  from  some  theory  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  things. 
According  to  Thales,  this  primitive  element  was  UHiter  ;  ac- 
cording to  Anaximenes,  it  was  air  ;  according  to  Heracleitus, 
it  was  Jire;  Anaximander  considered  the  world,  in  its 
primitive  state,  as  a  vast  and  infinite  chaos ;  Diogenes  re- 
garded it  as  originating  in  a  rational  and  intelligent  principle ; 
and  Anaxagoras,  uniting  in  one  the  views  of  the  two  last- 
named  philosophers,  recognised  a  supreme  mind  (vovg)'  as 
the  principle  of  life,  which  imparted  motion  and  form  to  the 
material  elements,  and  reduced  to  order  the  chaotic  mass  of 
primitive  atoms.  The  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  began 
with  the  position  which  thus  formed  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Ionian  school — the  admission  of  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence. According  to  the  lonians,  and  in  the  very  language 
of  Thales  and  Heracleitus,  'All  the  universe  was  full  of 
gods.'  (Aristot.,  De  Anima,  i.  .5 ;  De  Part  Antmai.,  i.  5.) 
According  to  the  pantheism  of  the  Eleatics,  on  the  contrary, 
the  universe  itself  was  the  Deity ;  in  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  the  one  being  (r6  2v),  the  universe,  was  God. 
(Aristot,  Metaphf/$^  i.  6,  sec.  1 2.)  'As  Thales  saw  gods  in 
all  things,  so  it  maybe  said  that  Xenophanes  saw  all  things 
in  God.'  (Thirlwall,  Hist  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  136.)  Parmenides 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  this  pantneistic  view  of  Xeno- 
phanes by  arguments  deduced  from  the  idea  of  existence, 
which  denied  the  possibility  of  creation  and  total  destruc- 
tion. In  this  view  he  was  followed  bv  Empedocles,  who 
also  held  the  doctrine  of  uncreated  and  indestructible  ex- 
istence. At  an  earlier  period,  Pythagoras  had  maintained 
that  numbers  are  the  principles  and  essence  of  all  things, 
and  that  the  world  subsists  by  a  numerical  harmony,  a  view 
which  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Heracleitus,  adopted 
under  a  modified  form  (Plato,  St/mpos.,  p.  187,  A);  and 
Empedocles,  who  seems  to  have  combined  many  views  pe- 
culiar to  the  Eleatics  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Anaxago- 
ras, also,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  forms  the  link  of 
connection  between  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pythagoreans.  As 
this  was  the  general  state  of  physical  science  when  Plato 
wrote,  and  asne  seems  to  have  been  always  striving  to  re- 
concile the  contradictory  systems  of  Heracleitus  and  the 
Eleatics,  and  to  extract  from  them  their  common  element 
of  truth,  we  may  see  both  how  Plato  would  proceed  in  con- 
structing a  theory  of  the  universe,  and  how  this  theory 
would  be  connected  with  his  dialectical  system  and  his 
theory  of  ideas.  It  is  obvious  that  he  would  maintain  a 
creation,  in  opposition  to  Parmenides  and  Empedocles,  and 
would  oppose  himself  in  this,  as  in  his  dialectics,  to  the  per- 
petual flux  of  Heracleitus :  and  this  we  shall  find  to  have 
been  bis  method,  if  we  compare  the  *Philebus*  and  the 
'  Parmenides'  with  the  'Timesus/  which  contains  the  fullest 
development  of  Plato's  physical  and  cosmogonical  system. 
We  also  observe  in  the  '  Timesus,'  and  in  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage of  the  •Republic'  (viii.,  ad  init,),  that  Plato  attached  a 
great  weight  to  the  numerical  theory  of  Pythagoras,  though 
we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  latter  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  Plato's  obligation  to  him  in  the  musical 
harmony  on  which  he  makes  his  universe  depend,  and  the 
complicated  numerical  relations  by  which  he  estimates  the 
durability  of  his  stato.  In  the  *  Timajus,*  as  in  everything 
else,  he  starts  with  the  opposition  of  immutable  essences  to 
mutable  substances,  and  begins  by  stating  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  unity  of  the  idea,  as  real  existence,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  things,  at  only  a  seeminK  existence.    The  latter, 


according  to  Plato's  system,  are  treated  after  the  lemllinfli 
of  the  former,  which  is  their  /Jeo,  or  wapd^uyfta,  h  ibii 
way  of  viewing  the  subject,  Plato's  physioid  theory  at  mt 
assumes  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  creation,  a  nv^u^t, 
and  is  therefore  in  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  neonunlr 
mythical.  The  first  great  principle  (the  rA  iv  of  the  laid 
lonians,  which  is  the  r6  by  of  the  Eleatics)  is  desonbtyl  u 
engaged  in  reducing  to  order  the  chaos  of  matehftl  n'y 
stances.  That  this  must  have  been  done  at  some  time,* 
that  there  must  have  been  a  beginning  to  the  votid  (r 
obpavd^t  6  isStrfiog,  rb  irav),  that  the  world  which  vest 
must  have  been  created,  for  this  position  Plato  argues  dx; 
distinctly,  in  opposition  to  the  Eleatics.  As  the  lui 
which  we  see  is  within  the  domain  of  the  senses,  it  b,k 
this  rery  reason,  one  of  those  things  which  are  liiUe  ti 
generation  and  decay.  It  must  therefore  have  iud  ;'• 
maker,  or  dfifuovpy6c.  Now  this  maker  can  be  no  oitr 
than  the  formative  principle — the  one,  the  exiitenl  Fr^a 
the  beauty,  order,  and  constancy  discernible  even  in  iic< 
lower  world,  it  is  clear,  Plato  says,  that  the  creator  w> 
have  constructed  it  after  the  model  or  pattern  of  a  petft«i 
and  eternal  world  {TinuBus,  p.  29,  A) ;  and  in  order  t^:.* 
this  might  be  done  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible  bi 
made  it  a  X<fov  ift^fwxov  iwow  n,  *  a  living  animtl,  sM 
with  intelligence*  (TYm.,  p.  30,  B),  by  enduing  it  mi 
living  soul.  The  body  of  this  animal  was  compoeed  of « 
four  elements  (and  here  Plato  modifies  and  combines  tb 
theories  of  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras),  and  the  soul  i^ 
the  world  was  not,  as  tho  Eleatic  pantheism  ^ould  hiM 
maintained,  God  himself,  but  an  emanation  and  prodiicf  w 
that  intelligence  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  F< 
Plato,  both  in  the  *  Timeus'  and  in  the  '  Philebus,  tpcah 
distinctly  of  the  mind  as  of  the  nature  of  the  cause.  In  ^ 
'Philebus'  (p.  27  B,  seqc^.),  after  enumerating  fourkimi*^ 
betngfthe  infinite,  the  limit,  the  mixture  of  these  t«o.iiii 
the  cause— and  alluding  to  the  universally  received  do«a 
that  the  mind  (vovg)  is  the  sovereign  of  heaven  and  e)4 
(p.  28,  C),  he  proceeds  as  follows  (p.  29,  A) :— '  We  find  M 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  must  naturally  be  in  the  oodH 
tion  of  all  bodies.  Those  elements  which  we  find  iri  :^^ 
vidual  bodies  receive  their  heing  ftom  the  elements  vbicAW 
find  in  the  universe,  and  this  little  body  of  ours  o*^  j 
nourishment  and  all  that  it  has  received  or  possesses  t^  u^ 
great  body  of  the  world.  Now  these  bodies  of  ours  sre  m 
mated  by  souls ;  and  from  whence  should  they  derive  m 
souls,  if  the  great  body  of  the  universe,  which  has  all  theai^ 
elements  with  them,  only  in  far  greater  purity  and  perfect^ 
did  not  possess  a  soul  as  our  bodies  do  ?  Since  then  werd 
in  all  bodies  four  sorts  of  beinf^lhe  infinite,  the  limiutj 
compound  of  these,  and  the  cause ;  and  since  ^e  find  ir.  in 
part  of  the  universe  to  which  we  belong  that  thre  ' 
causes  which  create  souls,  produce  health  of  the  body, 
effect  cures  for  diseases  of  the  body ;  and  causes  vbicb 
together  other  cempositions  and  amend  them  when ' 
paired, — all  of  these  causes  having  names  which  b«i 
some  kind  of  wisdom  or  skill  ;-^this  being  the  case,  «<: 
not  but  think  that  the  whole  heaven,  possessing  the ' 
fbur  sorts  of  beings,  but  possessing  them  pure  and 
praved,  has  for  its  cause  the  nature  of  those  things 
are  most  beautiful  and  noble,  a  cause  which  msy 
justlv  be  called  wisdom  and  mind;  and  as  wisdou 
mind  cannot  be  without  soul,  it  follows  that  the  worllj 
a  soul  and  mind  from  the  power  of  the  cause,  aod 
mind  is  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  all  things.'  1^'* 
be  remarked  that  Plato  distinguished,  both  in  tlie  'Tit 
and  in  the  •  Philebus,'  between  the  airio,  or  fi  » i^^^ 
ducement  or  moving  cause  for  the  creation),  and  tbe 
or  v^'  ou  (the  cfi&cient  cause  of  the  creation).  '  The » 
of  that  which  effects  (ru  iroiovv)  differs  only  in  nan)( 
the  moving  cause  (17  alria),  and  we  should  be  right  in 
tifying  that  which  effects  with  the  efficient  cause  (r4>o< 
{Phileb,,  p.  26,  E.)  Now  the  atria  of  the  creation 
goodness  of  the  creator  (7Vm.,  p.  29,  £),  and  its  alrtf 
the  universal  intelligence.  Or  as  Philo  JudsDUs  sa> 
p.  162),  *  Behold  this  world!  you  will  find  that  its  ifii 
cause  is  God,  by  whom  it  was  brought  into  being ;  i(^ 
ing  cause,  the  goodness  of  the  creator.'  The  mind. 
thus  operates  as  a  cause  in  setting  bounds  to  the  if 
and  so  combining  the  infinite  with  the  limit,  was  n( 
deity  himself,  but  was  taken  by  the  deity  and  placed^ 
world  as  its  soul.  It  was  a  function  of  the  soul  wb'^ 
deity  infused  into  the  world,  and  was  akin  to  the  soul 
ing  in  each  iodividya)  qiao.    The  great  difference  b«i 
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lie  individual  man.  Ztfov  KOTd  ftkpoc^  and  the  world  out  of 
hich  he  was  formed,  consisted  in  the  need  of  organs  by  the 
irmer,  whose  soul  is  thus  necessarily  connected  with  the 
kCuUy  of  perception  (m(r0i|<ric).     So  fur  as  the  soul  of  man 
connected  with  perception,  it  is  mortal ;   it  dies  with  the 
jc\y  of  the  perci)>ient.    But,  as  the  individual  body  aAer 
eath  unites  itself  with  the  great  body  of  the  universe  from 
bicb  it  sprung,  so  also  the  soul,  so  mr  as  it  is  not  repre- 
?Qted  by  the  bodily  perceptions,  returns  to  the  great  soul 
f  the  world,  of  which  it  is  an  emanation,  and  remains  un- 
estroyed  and  indestructible.    In  this  part  of  the  subject, 
he  views  on  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  developed  in  the 
Phsdo*  (p.  78-80),  come  to  the  aid  of  the  physiological  in- 
estigations  in  the  'TimsBus.'    It  was  a  necessary  conse- 
iueDce  of  this  way  of  considering  the  origin  of  things,  that 
'lato  should  maintain  the  reality  of  time  in  opposition  to 
?annenides.  ( Timofia,  p.  37,  C,  39,  E.)  As  the  multiplicity  of 
things  (the  iroXX^)  presumes  the  universal  (the  tv),  and  as 
he  iKiund  points  to  the  infinite,  so,  conversely,  there  must  be 
tme  as  the  image  and  product— the  limitation  or  bound — 
»f  eternity.   Thus  much  may  suffice  for  a  general  view  of 
?iato's  pbysied  theory,  for  it  would  not  be  possible  within 
»ur  narrow  limits  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  his  specula- 
ions  io  astronomy  and  natural  history,  and  of  his  notions 
ith  regard  to  the  origin  of  evil  in  general  (JBJpt'W.,  iL,  p.  313, 
k>«  aod  of  diseases  in  particular  {Tim,,  p.  81-86);  and  from 
\^\^  the  reader  will  easily  see  that  the  method  which 
^^\a  followed  in  this  department  was  uniformly  consistent 
mh  that  which  be  adopted  in  other  fields  of  inquiry.    His 
Ifjtici  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  was  to  discern  the  one 
/I  ihe  many,  and,  while  he  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
he  former  against  the  Heracleiteans,  to  assert  the  reality  of 
lie  latter  against  the  Eleatics.    This,  we  have  seen,  was 
vm  first  to  last  Plato's  great  general  object :  this  idea  was 
W  foundation  of  his  dialectic  system ;  it  was  the  guiding- 
o»t  vhich  directed  him  to  the  right  end  in  his  moral  and 
b}»ical  speculations ;  it  was  the  clue  by  which  he  sought. 
&d  seldom  sought  in  vain,  for  the  truths  which  had  eluded 
hb  search  of  all  his  predecessors. 

From  this  general  review  of  Plato's  philosophy,  necessa- 
"ily  an  imperfect  one,  the  reader  has,  we  hope,  formed 
tome  «s9timate  of  the  Catholic  spirit  of  this  great  writer,  and 
iu.  grand  and  original  conceptions  by  which  he  endeavoured 

0  unite  in  one  great  system  all  that  was  true  in  the  results 

1  previous  investigations.  Plato  was  the  greatest  of  all 
>huo6opher8,  beeause  he  was  the  first  who  adopted  a  true 
aetbod.  and  followed  it  out  in  all  its  hearings  and  applica- 
ions.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  influence  which 
^moi  works  have  exercised  upon  the  speculations  of  all 
iuWqoent  inquiries.  Although  his  name  has  not  been  so 
much  bandied  about  for  good  or  for  ill  as  that  of  his  scho- 
Itf  Aristotle,  his  intellectual  empire  has  been  neither  less  ex- 
ensire  nor  less  durable.  Ck)leriage  has  said  that  all  men  are 
oru  diticiples  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  ( Tctble-  Talk,  p. 
3);  a  saying  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true.  It 
leans  that  the  doctrines  which  Plato  was  the  first  to  pro- 
iaim  to  the  world,  will  always  be  adopted  by  those  who 
»me  to  the  hearing  of  them,  if  their  minds  are  akin  to  his ; 
iberwise,  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  modification  of 
Ktoe  doctrines  which  was  propounded  by  Aristotle,  whose 
kind  was  no  less  repugnant  than  their  own  to  the  spirit 
I  Platonism.  There  is  one  field  in  which  the  immediate 
ifiuence  of  Plato's  philosophy  has  always  been  most  espe- 
lally  active,  namely,  in  Christian  theology.  Many  of  the 
piniuns  which  are  stigmatised  as  heretical  may  be  traced 
>  the  Platonism  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
lis  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
le  Trinity.  That  Plato  himself  entertained  none  of  the 
jiinions  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  on  this  subject, 
as  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  in  an  able '  Investigation 
r  the  Trinity  of  Plato  and  of  Philo  Judseus,  and  of  the 
lects  which  an  attachment  to  their  writings  bad  upon  the 
^  principles  and  reasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
%urch.'  by  Dr.  Cmsar  Morgan  (Lend.,  1 795). 

The  Greek  text  of  Plato*s  works  was  first  established  on 
careful  examination  of  all  the  MSS.  by  Immanuel  Bekker 
Berlin,  1816-1823).  His  edition  was  followed  by  the  verv 
laborato  one  of  Frederic'  Ast,  the  first  volume  of  which 
ppeaied  in  1819,  and  which  is  still  in  the  course  of  publicar 
^Q.  Godfrey  Stallftaum,  who  published  a  critical  edition 
ti  1 82 1- ]  828,  is  also  engaged  upon  an  elaborate,  critical, 
^<i  explanatory  edition  w  all  Plato's  works,  of  which  eight 
oluioes  have  appeared.  A  complete  French  translation  of 
P.  C,  No.  1133. 


Plato  has  been  published  by  Victor  Cousin.  Schleierma- 
Cher's  German  translation  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  and 
we  have  no  good  English  version  of  Plato's  whole  works ; 
that  byTayler  is  far  from  satisfying  the  critical  reader. 
Floyer  Sydenham's  translations  are  admirable,  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  this  unfortunate  scholar  ^ras  unable  to  com- 
plete more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  his  design  of  pre- 
senting Plato  in  an  English  mrm.  The  books  which  have 
been  written  on  Plato's  philosophical  system  are  very  nu- 
merous. There  is  a  voluminous  work  by  Tennemann  ex- 
pressly on  this  subject :  it  is  written  too  much  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and,  though  very  learned, 
appears  to  us  rather  heavy  and  unsatisfactory.  Nor  can  we 
much  recommend  Van  Heusde's  Initia  Philosophiee  Pfa^ 
tonica,  Traject.,  1827,  1831.  A  good  deal  may  be  learned 
from  AsVs  Piatons  Leb&n  and  Schriften,  Leipz.,  1816,  though 
the  author  has  advanced  some  inadmissible  paradoxes  with 
regard  to  the  genuineness  of  a  number  of  works  unquestion- 
ably written  by  Plato.  There  is  also  much  valuable  matter  in 
the  four  books  of  Prolegomena  to  Slallbaum's  edition  of  the 
Parmenides  ilAy^  1839,  pp.  4-343).  But  Plato  is,  above 
all  others,  a  writer  who  must  be  studied  in  his  own  works ; 
no  exposition  can  give  an  adeauate  idea  of  the  beauty  ot 
his  style,  or  the  clearness  and  coj^ency  of  his  arguments, 
and  he  would  escape  many  of  the  misrepresentations  by 
which  his  literary  character  has  been  assailed,  if  his  readers 
were  more  numerous,  and  if  there  were  fewer  persons  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  him  without  having  read  a  sylla- 
ble of  his  writings. 

PLATON,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Moscow,  whose 
family  name  was  Levshin,  was  bom  June  24th,  1737.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  village  priest  near  Moscow,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  which  capital  he  received  his  education,  and,  besides 
studying  the  classical  tongues,  made  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  sciences.  His  talents  soon  caused  him  to  be  noticed, 
for  while  yet  a  student  in  theology,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1757,  teacher  of  poetry  at  the  Moscow  academy,  and  in  the 
following  year  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  seminary  of  the  St. 
Sergius  iJavra,  or  convent.  He  shortly  afterwards  entered 
the  church,  became  successively  hiero-monach,  prefect  of  the 
seminary,  and,  in  1762,  rector  and  professor  of  theology. 
That  same  year  was  marked  by  an  event  in  his  life  that 
ereatly  contributed  to  his  advancement,  for  on  Catherine 
iL's  visit  to  the  St  Sergius  Lavra,  after  her  coronation,  he  ad« 
dressed  the  empress  in  a  most  eloouent  discourse,  and  on 
another  occasion  preached  before  ner.  So  favourable  was 
the  impression  he  made,  that  he  was  forthwith  appointed 
court  preacher  and  preceptor  in  matters  of  religion  to  the 
grand-duke  (afterwards  the  emperor  Paul),  for  whose  in- 
struction he  drew  up  his  *  Orthodox  Faith,  or  Outlines  of 
Christian  Theology,'  which  is  esteemed  one  of  his  best  and 
most  useful  productions.  During  his  residence  at  Peters- 
burg he  very  frequently  preached  before  the  court,  and 
also  delivered  on  various  occasions  many  of  the  discourses 
and  orations  which  are  among  his  printed  works.  His  resi- 
dence at  Petersburg  however  did  not  exceed  four  years,  for 
atter  being  created  member  of  the  synod  at  Moscow,  by  an 
imperial  order,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Tver  in  1770. 
His  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  assiduous 
and  exemplary ;  for  he  not  only  set  about  improving  the 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  various  seminaries  through- 
out his  diocese,  but  established  a  number  of  minor  schools 
for  religious  instruction,  and  drew  up  two  separate  treatises, 
one  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  the  other  for  their  pupils. 
He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  instructing  the 
princess  of  Wiirtemberg-Stuttgard,  Maria  Pheodcrovna, 
the  grand-duke*s  consort,  in  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
Greco-Russian  church.  At  the  beginning  of  1 775  he  re- 
ceived the  empress  at  Tver,  and  proceeded  with  her  and  the 
grand-duke  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  advanced  to  that  see. 
with  permission  to  retain  the  archimandriteship  of  the 
Sergius  I^vra.  With  the  exception  of  some  intervals  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  summoned  to  Petersburg,  where  he 
preached  before  the  court,  it  was  in  that  convent  that  he 
chiefly  resided,  until  ha  erected  another  in  its  vicinity  at  his 
own  expense,  in  1785,  called  the  Bethania.  Two  years 
afterwerds  he  was  made  metropolitan  of  the  Russian  church, 
in  which  capacity  he  crowned  the  emperor  Alexander,  at 
Moscow,  in  1801,  delivering  on  that  occasion  a  discourse 
that  was  translated  into  several  modem  languages,  besides 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  died  in  his  convent  of  Bethania, 
November  11-23, 1812. 

His  works,  printed  at  different  times,  amount  in  all  to 
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twenty  volumes,  containing,  besides  various  other  pieces,  595 
sermons,  discourses,  and  orations.  Many  of  these  are  con- 
sidered masterpieces  of  style  and  of  eloquence;  but,  as  might 
be  expected  among  so  great  a  number,  all  are  not  equally 
finished  as  to  manner,  or  original  and  impressive  as  to  their 
subjects.  A  selection  from  them,  consisting  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages and  thoughts  %vas  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1805. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  nanrated  some  particulars  of  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  the  archbishop,  which  exhibit  him 
somewhat  en  deshabille.  Mr.  Heber  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Calcutta),  says  of  him — 'This  prelate  has  long  been  very 
famous  in  Russia  as  a  man  of  ability.  His  piety  has  been 
questioned,  but  from  his  conversation  we  draw  a  very  favour- 
able idea  of  him.  Some  of  his  expressions  would  have 
rather  singed  the  whiskers  of  a  very  orthodox  man,  but  the 
frankness  and  openness  of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality 
of  bis  sentiments,  pleased  us  highly.  His  frankness  on  sub- 
jects of  politics  was  remarkable.* 

PLATTE,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.] 
,    PLATU'RA.    [V1PERID.B.] 

PLATYCA'RCINUS,  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of 
CanceHans ;  it  is  the  Cancer  of  Leach. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  genus,  as  well 
as  Pseudocarcinus  and  Etisus^  approximates  very  closely  to 
the  Crabs  (Cancer,  Linn,  and  Milne  Edwards)  and  to 
Xantlio ;  indeed  they  were  for  a  long  time  united  under  the 
same  generic  appellation.  In  fact,  continues  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, the  general  form  of  the  Halyoarcini  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  Xantha, 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  ihiher  convex  and  very 
much  widened ;  /rof}^  narrow,  nearly  horizontal,  and  divided 
into  many  teeth,  one  of  which  occupies  the  median  line. 
The  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  are  divided  by 
fissures  into  a  great  number  of  dentiform  lobes ;  their  pos- 
terior extremity  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  cardiac  region,  and  is  continued  with  an  elevated 
line  which  surmounts  the  latero-posterior  border.  The 
internal  antennae,  instead  of  being  bent  back  obliquely  out- 
wards, are  turned  nearly  directly  forwards.  The  external  an- 
tennee  are  disposed  nearly  as  iu  Etisus,  their  basilary  joint 
is  very  much  developed,  and  is  partially  lodged  in  the  space 
between  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbitary  border  and  the 
front ;  but  the  second  joint  of  these  appendages,  instead  of 
springing  near  the  external  border  of  the  first  in  the  in- 
ternal orbitary  canthus,  is  inserted  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  antennary  fosset,  completely  out  of  the  orbit ;  for  the 
rest,  it  is  small,  cylindrical,  and  presents  nothing  remark- 
able. The  disposition  of  the  pieces  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
feet,  and  of  the  abdomen  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Xantho. 

M.  Milne  Edwaiils  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections. 

A. 

Species  having  the  external  orbitary  angle  much  more 
advanced  than  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  latero-an- 
terior border  of  the  carapace. 

Example.  —  Platycarcinus  Pagurwf  {Cancer  Mcenae, 
Rond. ;  Cancer  Pagurus,  Linn,  and  Herbst ;  Cancer  Jim' 
briaius,  OUvi.). 

This  is  the  well  known  Black-clawed  or  Edible  Crab,  a 
native  of  our  coasts,  and  so  highly  prized  for  the  table.  It 
is  the  Tour  lean,  Bjuparl,  Houvet,  &o.  of  the  French,  and 
Bxrtan  of  the  Scotch.    [Crab.] 

B. 

Species  having  the  external  orbitary  angle  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  latero-anterior 
border  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Platycarcinus  irroralus, 
'    Locality, — ^The  coasts  of  North  America. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  Canccriens  into  three  great 
groups : — 

1.  Canccriens  Cryptopodes,  consisting  of  the  genus 
(Ethra.    [CEthra.] 

2.  Canctriens  Arqucs,  comprising  the  genera  Cancer^ 
Carpilius,  Zozymus,  Lagosioma,  Xantho,  Chlorodius,  Pa- 
nojieus,  Oziust  P^eudocarcinuSt  Etiswf,  Platycarcinus  (here 
treated  of),  Pilumnua,  Rupellia,  and  Pirimela. 

3.  Canccriens  Quadrilateres,  embracing  the  genera  Eri' 
phia,  Trapezia,  and  Melia. 

Such  of  these  forms  as  our  limits  permit  us  to  notice  are 
illustrated  in  this  work. 

Fossil  Cancerians. 

For  M.  Milne  Edwards's  notice  of  fossil  crabs,  see  the 
article  Crab,  vol.  viii.,  p.  126. 

Zozijmus  also  occurs  in  a  fossil  state. 


PLATYCERCUS.    [Psittacidjb-J 

PLATYCKINi'TES.    [Enckinitjss,  vol.  ix.,  p.  3S:' 

PLATYDA'CTYLUS.    [Gecko,  vol.  xi..  pp.  105. 
Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  *  Classification   of  Reptiles.'  p: 
the  genus  under  the  family  Iguanidce,  with  the  fuliui 
subgenera: — typical,   Plalydactylus,  Hemidaciylui ; 
rant,  PtilodactyluSt  Sphcerodactylus,  and  PhylhAir,^ 
{Natural  History  qf  Fishes  Amphibians,  and  lUt^ 
1839.) 

PLATY'LEPAS,    Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  geiu 
Sessile  Cirrhipeds,  whose  shell  is  conical,  depreti^, 
sisting  of  six  valves,  each  divided  inteiiially  by  an  1; 
plate  or  buttress  springing  from  the  centre,  and  iu 
culum  consisting  of  four  valves  in  pairs.    It  difitiu  1., 
Balanus,  Coronula,  and  other  genera,  in  the  internal) n 
ture  of  the  valves.    {Chthalamus  of  Blainv.) 

PLATY'LOPHUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  nameforayacH 
conirostral  birds  arranged  by  him  as  a  subgenus (/i.r/. 
[Barita],  in  the  subfamily  Corvime,  or  TypiMUvi 
family  Corvidee. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  intermediate  in  form  Uii'x; 
Vanga  and  Garrulus.  Culmen  sUghtly  curved;  jmi- 
ascending,  curved.  Front  of  the  head  and  nostrils  dcf;^ 
by  stiff  setaceous  feathers.  Nostrils  oval,  basal.  Ea 
bearded.  Wings  rounded ;  the  primaries  not  much  ^ 
than  the  scapulars.  Tail  rounded,  terminating  in 
ous  points.  Feet  moderate.  Hinder  toe  and  clas 
strong;  longer  than  the  middle,  which  is  short;  lateral 
equal.    Claws  acute. 

Example,  Plaiyhphus  galericulatus    {Garrului  i 
culatus  o/yie\\].), 

PLATY'MERA.  a  name  given  by  M.  Milne  Ed» 
a  very  remarkable  genus  of  Brachyurous  crustacean»,t 
is  placed  by  him  in  the  tribe  of  Calwppians  [Oxystv 
connecting  on  one  side  the  Co/o^ev  [Calappa]  aod.Uui 
whilst  it  is  also  approximated  by  other  characters  w 
Cancerians.    [Crab;  Platycarcinus.] 

Generic  Charader. — Carapace    very  broad,  loli 
elliptical,  except  that  on  each  side  it  is  prolonged 
strong  spiniform  tooth ;  its  latero-anterior  borders  ai 
prolonged  above  the  feet,  as  in  Caiappa,    The  /ronl 
angular,  and  disposed  as  in  Caiappa,  &c.    The  ork 
oval,  deep,  of  moderate  size ;  and  a  fissQre  maybe  re 
at  the  middle  of  their  lower  border.    The  internul  i 
tern  at  antennae  are  disposed  nearly  as  in  Muniu- 
buccal  frame  is  much  wider  anteriorly  than  in  the 
genera  of  the  tribe,  and  the  small  portion  of  prelabul 
which  reaches  beyond  the  external  jaw-feet  u  not  fl'^'^J 
by  a  median  partition,  and  is  only  imperfectly  m^^'^^J 
the  lamellar  prolongations  of  the  internal  jav-feef*  1 
external  jaw/eet  are  very  wide  anteriorly ;  tbeir  ta 
joint,  which  is  as  long  as  the  second,  terminates  by  a  1^ 
large  anterior  border,  and  presents  below  its  anterior  1 
internal  angle  a  great  and  deep  notch,  in  which  is  in»iJ 
the  fourth  joint:  this  last  is  e.\posed,  and  very  Ur;*. 
does  not  reach  the  level  of  the  anterior  extremity  ot 
third  joint    The  basilary  appendage  of  these  organs,  »i 
serves  as  a  valve  for  closing  the  afferent  apertures  ii 
branchial  cavities,  is  lamellar,  very  large,  and  sem^^ 
The  sternal  plastron  is  oval.    The  fii-st  pairof  teei 
nearly  the  same  form  and  disposition  as  in  tbe  Cj 
but  the  hands  (manus)  are  longer  and  less  elevated. 
succeeding  feet  are  very  long  and  very  much  co^^^P"^^* 
their  third  joint,  or  femur,  is  remarkably  large  «;U«i»J 
lamellar,  and  the  tarsi  are  long  and  styliform.    lO'- 
pair  are  rather  longer  than  the  second  »»*^J^"    ;  w/j^ 
are  much  shorter  than  any  of  the  others.    The  u^    , 
the  male  is  composed  of  five  distinct  joints,  ^fj' 
which  presents  behind   a  very  considerable  trau    '^ 
crest.  "  •)  A 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  a^^^^^^f'^^Q 
states  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  manners  oJ  *"  '^jj^ 
and  describes  one  species  ouly—Platf/mera  t/^«j;_ .,.,  j 
which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  three  inches  tr^'  . 
length.  t 

Loca///y.— The  coasts  of  Chile.  ,«   P'til'H'-^ 

PLASTY  PUS.     [Ornithorhynchus.1    ^f-,.'^^,,.^^ 
is  also  Herbst's  name  for  a  genus  of  coleopiero"'» 
{Bosirichtis,  Fab.).  *.  -  „  ..eiJJ> 

PLATYRHYNGHUS.  Desmarest^  name  lor 

q{  Muscicapidce.    [MusciCAPiDifi.]  rATrscic^^*^' 

Mr,  Swainson    remarks  that  in  Todus  «.'^''    ^^  m^i 
the  bill  exhibits  u  I  >.n-  aud  boat-shaped  app«'*'*^    ' 
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?^r  with  a  remarkably  short  tail,  and  delicate  although 
kgthened  less.  I'hese  latter  characters  are,  be  adds,  con- 
ued  to  Hatyrhync/ius,  but  the  bill  in  tbe  latter  has  be- 
:x]o  so  short  and  so  broad  as  to  present  a  miniature  resem- 
ince  to  that  of  Eurylaimus  [MusciCAPiDiS] :  the  legs  are 
ftg,  but  so  remarkably  slender  as  to  show  they  are  not  at 

adapted  for  walking. 
Kxample,  PUUyrhyn^us  cancromus, 
£ora/i/y.— Brazil.     iZool.  III.,  1st  series,  pi.  1 16.) 
PlatyrhynchiM  is  also  M.  F.  Cuvier^s  name  for  a  genus 

PLATY'STERA,  a  name  giren  by  Sir  W.  Janline  and 
r.Selby  to  a  genua  of  llycatching  birds,  arranged  by  Mr. 
vaiiidon  as  a  subgenus  of  Todus.    [Muscicapidje.] 
PLATY'STOMA  and  PLATY'STOMUS.  Mr.  Swain- 
:%'s  name  for  a  genus  of  the  subfamily  Eurylcamifue, 

IC»CICAPIDJK.] 

PL  AT  YU'RUS,  Mr.  Swainsons  name  for  a  genus  of 
reus.  [Wrens.]  Aut  note :  jRIZt/yura  is  Meigen*s  name  lor 
I  enus  of  dipterous  insectsu 

f?L.AXJEN,  one  of  tbe  most  eonsiderable  manufacturing 
wns  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
Uey  OQ  the  banks  of  the  White  Ekter,  75  miles  west- 
tth-west  of  Dresden.    It  is  in  part  well  built,  but  suf* 
^  severely  by  a  waterspout  in  1834.    Among  the  public 
Idinga  there  are  t^o  churches,  a  royal  palace,  a  lyceum 
fca  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  wfadoh  it  one  of  the  hand- 
iest buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
I  hospitals,  and  two  considerable  orphan  asylums.    The 
ici|Al  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
i^le  simplicity,  has  a  celebrated  altar-piece  by  Mattbtei, 
tesenting  the  Last  Supper.    The  cotton  manufactories 
of  great  importance,  but  said  not  to  be  so  flourishing  as 
y  once  were.    There  are  manufactories  of  stockings,  net- 
#,  bobbin- net,  oil-cloth,  and  extensive  brandy  distilleries. 
aien  is  tbe  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  muslins  known 
(he  name  of  Plauenscher  Waare,  which  gives  employ- 
ilt«  in  the  circles  of  Voigtland  (of  which  Plauen  is  the 

Kil)  and  of  the  Erzgebirge,  to  30,000  persons, 
duea  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  community  of  the 
hconie  order.    The  population  of  Plauen  is  now  nearly 

wtein  ;  Cannabich ;  Engelhardt.) 

AUTUS,  MARCUS  ACCIUS,  was  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  Rome.  His  parents  and  the  time  of  his 
are  unknown,  and  scarcely  anything  that  has  come 
to  us  respecting  his  personal  history  is  worthy  of 

iL     I>uring  the  republic  the  Romans  scarcely  paid  any 

tion  to  the  personal  history  of  their  early  poets,  and 
they  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  purpose  of 

ing  their  lives,  they  seem  to  have  delighted  in  making 
elioas  tales.    It  is  however  generally  supposed  that 

tus  was  bom  at  Sarsina,  a  town  in  Urabria ;  and  in 
on  with  other  humourous  writers  of  antiquity,  he  is 

r\bed  not  only  as  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  such  bodily 

unities  that  nature  would  seem  to  have  purposely  de- 

ted  to  make  his  countrymen  laugh  at  his  person  as  well 
is  wit. 
k  appears  that  Plautus  commenced  writing  comedies 
pearly,  for  A.  Gellius  (iii.  3.14)  relates, on  the  authority 
V&rro,  that  after  having  made  some  money  by  his  works 
'  h  be  seems  to  have  sold  to  the  sediles,  who  had  the 
intendence  of  dramatic  representations  (Prolog,  of  ^m- 
uot  V.  72),  and  having  embarked  it  in  commercial  specu- 
tpns,  he  lost  it  all,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  Upon  his 
iom  to  Rome,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  baker,  who 
Iployed  him  in  grinding  his  corn  by  a  hand-mill.    While 
ivas  thus  occupied  he  wrote  three  comedies,  the '  Saturio,* 
k  *  Addictus,'  and  a  third,  the  name  of  which  was  not 
vn  to  Gellius.    Of  the  first  two,  only  a  few  fragments 
preserved.     St  Jerome  (in  Euseb.  Chron.,  01.  145) 
ribes  his  working  in  a  iMikehouse  not  as  the  conse- 
ce  of  a  failure  in  commercial  undertakings,  but  of  a 
t  scarcity  then  prevailing  at  Rome.     But  these  state- 
ton  ta,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  them,  may  easily  be  recon- 
Bed  by  supposing  that  after  he  had  lost  his  property,  on  his 
iturn  to  Rome  his  distress  was  increased  by  scarcity  and 
^rih  of  provisions.     From  these  isolated   accounts  we 
^Uit  infer  that  it  was  believed  among  the  antients  that 
'^tx  Le  had  gained  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  his 
^plover,  he  continued  to  live  at  Rome,  devoting  his  time 
N  h»  favourite  pursuits.  Whether  he  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
Roman  citixea  is  not  known.    The  time  of  his  death  is 


differently  stated  by  Cicero  and  St.  Jerome.  The  latter 
places  his  death  in  Olymp.  145,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether 
it  took  place  in  the  first  or  the  last  year  of  that  Olympiad. 
Cicero  {Brutus,  c.  15)  says  that  Plautus  died  during  the 
consulship  of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Porcius,  that  is,  184  b.c., 
or  Olymp.  148,  2.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the  best  period 
of  the  life  of  Plautus  was  the  time  immediately  before  and 
during  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  plays  which  then  amused  his  countrymen  retained 
their  popularity  for  several  centuries,  for  we  see,  from  a 
passage  of  Arnobius,  that  the  *  Amphitruo*  was  performed 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  comedies  which  Plautus  wrote,  for  in  the  time 
of  Gellius  no  less  than  about  130  pieces  bore  the  name 
of  Plautus;  most  of  them  however  were  acknowledged 
not  to  be  by  him,  but  either,  as  Varro  supposed,  the  work  of 
one  Plautius,  or,  as  seemed  more  probable  to  Gellius,  plays 
of  earlier  Roman  dramatists  which  had  been  revised  and 
improved  by  Plautus,  and,  on  account  of  their  similarity  in 
style  to  his  own  works,  were  attributed  to  him.  Many 
critics  and  grammarians,  according  to  Gellius,  were  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  comedies  really  belonged 
to  Plautus.  Varro,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  en- 
titled *  Qusntiones  Plautince/  reduced  their  number  to  21, 
which  were  designated  Varroniana,  and  which  were  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be  the  real  works  of  Plautus.  L. 
iElius  added  four  others.  Servius  (ad  jEneid,  I.  init)says 
that  some  ascribed  to  Plautus  20  comedi'es,  others  40,  and 
others  100.  Amidst  these  various  statements,  it  would  be 
hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  discover  the  real  number  of 
his  comedies,  especially  as  we  have  no  means  of  compari- 
son, fur  the  twenty  comedies  still  extant  were  undoubtedly 
contained  among  the  twenty-one  Varroniance,  and  the 
names  and  fragments  of  the  other  and  doubtful  plays  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  them.  The  names  of  the  plays  still  extant  are : 
•Amphitruo,'  *Asinaria,*  'Aulularia,* 'Captivi,* 'Curculio,* 
'Casina,'  'Cistellaria,'  'Epidicus,'  'Bacchides,*  *Mostellaria,* 

•  Menaechmi,'  *  Miles  gloriosus,'  *  Mercator,'  *  Pseudolus,' 

•  Poenulus,'  *  Persa,'  *  Rudens,'  •  Stichus,'  *  Trinummus,*  and 

•  Truculentus.'  The  lost  play  of  the  twenty-one  Varronianof 
is  the  *  Vidularia.*  The  *  Querulus '  evidently  does  not 
belong  to  Plautus. 

The  great  number  of  comedies  ascribed  to  Plautus  shows 
the  popularity  which  his  style  and  manner  of  treating  a 
subject  must  have  had  among  his  countrymen,  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  laudatory  expressions  of  the 
antients  themselves.  L.  iSlius  Stilo  (Qumtil.,  x.  1)  said 
that  if  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  adopt  the 
language  of  Plautus;  and  Cicero  {De  Off.^  i.  29)  places 
Plautus,  in  respect  to  the  elegance,  refinement,  liberal 
feeling,  and  humour,  on  an  equality  with  the  old  Attic 
comedy.  This  character  is  not  confined  to  single  passages,, 
but  pervades  his  whole  plays.  The  nature  of  his  humour 
consists  in  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  the  world  in  every 
respect,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.. 
In  modem  times,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  critics^ 
it  is  universally  agreed  that  Plautus  was  one  of  the  first 
poets  of  antiquity;  and  Lessing,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  best  essay  on  the  life  and  works  of  Plautus 
that  has  been  written  in  modern  times,  admits  that  al- 
though he  had  repeatedly  read  the  '  Captivi  *  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  some  fault,  he  never  was  able 
to  find  any,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  each  time  he  found 
more  reason  to  admire  the  play.  Horace  {Ad  Pisones,  27 Oy 
indeed,  who  was  both  a  sound  critic  and  a  great  poet,  seems 
to  speak  with  contempt  of  the  verses  and  the  jests  of 
Plautus.  But  on  a  close  examination  of  the  passage  of 
Horace,  it  will  be  found  that  in  reality  he  only  censures  his 
inharmonious  verses,  and  some  jests  which  he  thought  too 
coarse  for  the  refined  and  polished  manners  of  what  was 
called  the  good  society  of  his  own  age,  which  however  were 
a  very  imperfect  standard  for  estimating  the  manners  de- 
scribed by  a  dramatist  who  wrote  more  than  150  years  before 
him.  As  for  the  inharmonious  verses  of  Plautus,  they  may 
be  excused  on  this  same  ground,  in  addition  to  which  I't 
must  be  obser^'ed  that  rugged  verses  and  metrical  licences 
in  general  are  much  more  pardonable  in  comedy  than  in 
any  other  kind  of  poetry.  But  Horace,  like  Cicero,  disliked 
the  early  poets  of  his  country. 

A  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
every  Roman  author  is,  in  what  relation  did  he  stand  to  tho 
Greeks  ?  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Horace  {Episi.  lu 
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1.  58,  'Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicbanni'), 
\vliich  has  generally  been  interpreted  as  if  it  implied  that 
Plautus  had  taken  great  pains  to  imitate  Epicharmus.  But 
properare  cannot  by  any  means  have  this  signification :  it 
only  expresses  the  liveliness  and  rapidity  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  action,  which  are  indeed  peculiar  to  the  comedies  of 
Plautus;  and  it  must  have  been  this  peculiarity  in  which 
Horace  meant  to  say  that  Plautus  followed  the  example  of 
Epicharmus.  It  is  true  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  works 
of  Epicharmus  to  prove  how  far  this  opinion  of  Horace  is 
correct;  but  all  we  do  know  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Doric  poets  is  in  favour  of  our  explanation  of  the  passage  of 
Horace.  Moreover  we  do  not  find  that  there  existed  any 
similarity  either  of  title  or  subject  between  any  comedy  of 
Plautus  and  any  one  of  those  of  Epicharmus.  The  old  and 
middle  Attic  comedies  can  have  served  as  models  to  Plautus 
only  in  a  very  general  way,  as  Rome  was  anything  but  a 
proper  place  for  that  kind  of  dramatic  poetry ;  but  the  new 
Attic  comedy  must  have  exercised  a  much  greater  influence 
upon  him,  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  many  plays  the  titles  of 
which  correspond  with  those  of  Plautus,  tnough  this  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  in  all  instances  of  this  kind  he  took 
the  Greek  drama  as  his  model.  The  manner  in  which  he  treats 
his  characters  is  one  of  singular  boldness  and  freedom :  they 
are  Greeks,  and  yet  speak  and  act  entirely  like  Romans ;  their 
manners  and  situations  always  remind  us  of  Rome:  and 
this  is  not  an  accident ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  poet  that  this  impression  should  be  made,  for 
he  knew  well  that  the  nearer  he  brought  his  characters  to 
those  of  his  audience,  the  greater  would  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced; thus  Alcmena,  in  his  'Am  phi  true,'  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  a  Roman  matron.  Philemon,  Diphilus,  and 
Antiphon  seem  to  have  been  his  principal  models  in  single 
pieces,  for  some  of  their  plays  bore  the  same  or  similar  titles 
as  some  of  those  of  Plautus :  others  of  his  plays  seem  to 
have  had  nothing  analogous  in  Greek  literature,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  entirely  original.  Plautus  him- 
self set  most  value  on  his  '  Epidicus,*  as  he  himself  intimates 
in  the '  Bacchides;'  and  Cicero  says  that  he  was  particularly 
partial  to  the  *Pseudolus'  and  the  *Truculeutus.*  But 
although  he  has  impressed  upon  all  his  plays  the  stamp  of 
his  peculiar  genius,  still  there  is  not  one  which,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  rest,  does  not  appear  new  and  striking.  His 
metres  are  still  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but  mainly 
on  account  of  the  various  readings,  and  more  especially  as 
all  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  are  derived  from  one  which  is  very 
corrupt.  Some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  comic  metres 
are  given  in  the  article  Tsrxntius.  A.  Mai,  in  1815, 
discovered  at  Milan  a  codex  reecriptust  containing  some 
plays  of  Plautus,  but  it  is  so  much  mutilated  and  so  il- 
legible, that  we  cannot  hope  to  derive  any  considerable 
benefit  from  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exist  a  number  of  spurious 
scenes  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  which,  as  Niebuhr  has 
shown,  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  either 
actual  or  imaginary  gaps  in  the  original  MS.  Some  of  them 
may  be  very  old  and  written  by  skilful  hands,  but  others 
are  very  absurd,  and  betray  their  modern  origin.  The  scene 
in  the  'Poenulus'  which  is  considered  spurious  was  indeed 
found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  very  old  MS.  at  Milan,  but  this  can- 
not prove  its  genuineness,  as  some  of  these  supplements 
may  have  been  written  even  before  the  fifih  century  of  our 
»ra.  Compare  the  excellent  essay  of  Niebuhr,  in  his 
'  Kleine  Scbriflen,'  p.  159,  f  f. 

The  best  among  the  earlier  editions  of  Plautus  are  that 
of  Caroerarius  (Basel,  1558,  cum  frag,  et  not.  G.  Fabricii) 
and  that  of  J.  F.  Gronovius  (Ludg.  Hat.,  1664,  which  was 
reprinted  in  in69,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1684,  2  vols.  8vo.). 
The  recent  editions  of  Bothe  (1809-1811,  in  4  vols.)  and 
Lindemann  are  good ;  the  latter  especially,  who  has  edited 
separate  plays,  has  made  great  progress  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  good  text.  The  comedies  of  Plautus  have 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  Italian  literature  is  very  rich  in  translations  of  Plautus. 
Mdme.  Dacier  published,  in  1683,  her  French  translation 
of  the  '  Amphitruo,'  'Epidicus,'  and  '  Rudens.'  In  1719 
there  appeared  two  complete  French  translations,  the  one 
by  Liuiiers,  at  Amsterdam,  in  10  vols.  8vo.,  the  other  by 
Gueudeville,  at  Leyden,  likewise  in  10  vols.  8vo.  The 
Germans  have  numerous  translations  of  single  plays ;  and 
there  is  a  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Plautus  by  Kuffner, 
published  at  Vienna,  1806,  in  5  vols.  8vo. ;  and  another  by 
G.  G.  S.  Kopke  (1809-1820),  in  2  vols.,  which  is  much  better, 


I  but  not  complete.  English  tranalatioiit  were  pQblitbed.^ 
1716,  by  Echard  (comprehending  the  '  Amphitruo/ *  Evi* 
cus,*  and  '  Rudens');  in  1754,  by  Cooke;  and  m  u.;> 
Cotter.  In  the  last  of  these  translations,  which  m^ 
bends  the  '  Aulularia,'  'Epidicus,'  'Menaechmi.' 'Mi. 
cator,'  *  Pseudolus,'  '  Trinummus,'  and  *  Rudens,'  tbe  i\ 
jectionable  passages  are  omitted.  There  is  so  euvii 
translation  by  Bonnel  Thornton,  '  The  Comedies  or  Has 
translated  into  familiar  blank  Verse,'  Lond.,  1767,itii 
8vo.  It  was  continued  by  Richard  Warner,  vols.  3  an^^ 
Lond.,  1772,  8vo. ;  vol.  5,  Lond.,  1774,  8vo. 

PLAYFAIR,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Benvie  in  Fori 
March  10,  1748.    His  father  was  minister  of  the  ic 
parishes  of  Liff  and  Benvie,  and  to  him  be  was  indebted 
Lis  education  till  he  attained  the  ag^e  of  fourteen,  ih& 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew*    Here  beMij 
became  remarkable  for  his  love  of  study,  but  moft/r^o' 
larly  for  the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  !siik&!im 
and  natural  philosophy.    There  are  upon  record  n^yttri 
of  his  early  proficiency :  one  consists  in  the  fact  tb  1 1 
few  years  after  his  matriculation.  Dr.  Wilkie,  (tit^h' 
of  natural  philosophy,  finding  himself,  through  indispt^iii 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  delegaiN !» 
toPlayfair.    The  other  is  the   testimony  of  G^r^k 
then  a  fellow-student  of  Playfair,  and  subsequentlj 
cipal  of  St.  Mary's  (College,  St.  Andrew's,  who,  in  a  1 
his  mother,  written  during  his  undergraduateship,and 
lished  by  his  biographer  Dr.  Cook,  Tery  ingenuously 
'  Playtair  has  very  great  merit,  and  more  knowledge  d 
better  judgment  than  any  of  his  class-fellows.    1  maki 
exceptions;  my  parts  might  be  more  showy,  aodtbe' 
of  reading  to  which  my  inclination  led  me  was  calcul 
make  a  better  figure  at  St.  Andrew's ;  but  in  jod{ 
and  understanding  I  was  greatly  inferior  to  him.* 

In  1766,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  distinguished 
self  as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  msthenaia 
Marishall  College,   Aberdeen.    The  examination  «« 
strict  one,  and  lasted  eleven  days,  some  say  fourteen.  ' 
candidates  were  six  in  number,  of  whom  two  only 
judged  to  have  excelled  him,  namely,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ti 
whom  the  appointment  was  conferred,  and  who  sttnl 
his  success  solely  to  the  disparity  of  years,  and  Dr.  H 
who  subsequently  filled  the  same  appointment  with 
credit. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkie,  in  1 772,  he  offered  iui 
as  his  successor,  but  was  again  unsuccessful ;  and  oa 
occasion  adequate  means  of  determining  the  vehtinqf^ 
fications  of  the  candidates  do  not  appear  to  have  ^  '^ 
sorted  to.    The  same  year  the  responsibility  of  pt^^^^^! 
for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  her  family  bAvinr 
volved  upon  him  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  he  coDside 
it  his  duty  to  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  notwitfastanai 
his  intense  and  growing  predilection  for  scientific  pursu 
Having  accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  the  livioS 
Liff  and  Benvie,  he  entered,  in  1 773,  upon  the  duties  oi 
ministry,  in  the  discharge  of  which  ana  in  the  educattoo 
his  younger  brethren  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  du" 
the  following  nine  years.    Such  a  mode  of  life  was  not 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  those  researches  in  * 
he  had  already  engaged  with  so  much  avidity.    Toe 
fruit  of  his  leisure  hours  in  this  respect  was  a  pap^f  ^ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  aod  inserted 
their  Transactions  for  the  year  1779,  'On  the  AritluD«tJC 
Impossible  Quantities,*  which  evinced  a  greater  tj&ic 
purely  analytical  investigation  than  can  be  ooooeded  to 
generality  of  British  mathematicians  of  that  day* 
object  of  the  author  was  to  show  that  •  imaginary  expn 
are  never  of  use  in  investigation  but  when  the  su^ect 
property  common  to  the  measures  both  of  ratios  and  afl^  '•^ 
that  they  never  lead  to  any  consequences  which  laig'' 
be  drawn  from  the  aflSnity  of  those  measures;  and  tbai  ^^ 
are  indeed  no  more  than  a  particular  method  of  tracing 
affinity.*    {fVorke,  iii.,  p.  28.)  ,    k^i 

A  subject  involving  difficulties  of  a  higher  o^^^^^^^^ 
some  years  previously  engaged  his  attention,  ^^"  f|^Vi^t#i 
at  Schehallien  to  witness  the  experiments  of  Dr.  ^**^|,.,.ji; 
on  the  attraction  of  the  mountains  in  ^^^^  ^^^?\^\iei\' 
occasion  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  acquired  w^  j^^, 
ship  of  that  astronomer.  His  investigations  upon  t  ^^^  ^ 
ject  are  contained  in  his  *  Account  of  the  Litbolo|f'''|  . 
vey  of  Schehallien.'  published  in  the  '  London  FMo^r  • 
Transactions'  for  1811. 


He  resigned  his  living,  in  1 782,  to  luperi 
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osi  of  th<  ions  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Ratth ;  &nd  in  1785 

\r  as  appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  jointly  with  Dr. 

am  Ferguson,  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  an  appoint* 

vkt,  previously  held  by  Dngald  Stewart.    In  1789  he  suc- 

tdcd  Dr.  Gregory  as  secretary  to  the  physical  class  of  the 

in  burgh  Royal  Society ;  and  about  the  same  time,  owing 

the  illness  of  Dr.  Robison,  the  duties  of  general  secretary 

i  the  labour  of  arranging  the  Society's  memoirs  for  pub* 

itian  devolved  chiefly  upon  him,  but  the  nominal  appoint- 

iot  of  general  secretary  was  not  conferred  upon  him  till 

i  death  of  Dr.  Robison,  in  1 805,  whom  he  likewise  sue- 

»ded  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 

Edinburgh.    This  obliged  him  to  resign  the  chair  of  ma- 

^matics,  on  which  occasion  the  mathematical  class  ex- 

*ssed  their  sense  of  the  obligation  they  were  under  for  his 

«  exertions  in  their  behalf  by  presenting  him  with  a 

^liable  astronomical  circle,  now  in  the  observatory  of  the 

ronomieal  institution.    The  dispute  which  followed  the 

mination  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  vacant  chair  has  been 

eady  noticed  under  Leslie.*  The  extreme  illiberality  of 

e  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Leslie's  opponents,  and  the 

inifest  desire  of  the  clergy  to  cripple  scientific  emulation 

restricting  to  their  own  class  appointments  totally  uncon- 

7ted  with  theology,  and  hitherto  filled  by  laymen  with 

lour  and  advanti^e,  roused  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Play- 

%  who  exposed  *  the  new-sprung  zeal  for  orthodoxy,'  in  a 

meal  pamphlet  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1806,  under 

title  of  a  *  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of 

.  Stewart's  short  statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Elec- 

t  of  Professor  Leslie.' 

its  intimacy  with  Dr.  James  Hutton  led  to  his  becoming 
renuous  supporter  of  the  geological  theory  which  bears 
name.     His  *  Illustrations  of  tne  Huttonian  Theory  of 
Earth,'  Edin.,  1802,  8vo.  ( fForA«,  vol.  i.),  have  been 
ally  admired  for  the  jcleamess  with  which  the  system 
If  is  there  for  the  first  time  unfolded,  and  for  the  manner 
«hieh  he  examines  the  several  arguments  that  had  been 
inced  against  it;  but  although,  as  is  remarked  by  a  con- 
Mior  to  the  '  Encydopsedia  Britannica,*  the  *  fastidious 
ibcs  of  France  *  may  have  acknowledged  that '  Mr.  Play- 
ir  writes   as  well  as  Buffon,  and  reasons  incomparably 
Uer,'  it  has  justly  been  a  matter  of  regret  that  talents 
ifc  as  his  should  have  been  employed  for  so  many  years 
dm  a  subject  relative  to  which  the  requisite  data  had  not 
m  collected  for  coming  to  either  useful  or  satisfactory 
■elusions.  Of  the  necessity  of  more  extensive  observation 
r«  Playfair  was  fully  aware ;  and,  besides  many  journeys 
iiSertaken   for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  geological 
Aturiss  of  his  own  country,  immediately  after  the  restora- 
uo  of  peace,  in  1 81 5,  he  set  out  upon  a  geological  tour 
inugh  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  search  of  mate- 
it  for  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  *  Illustrations,'  which 
Mrever  other  occupations  prevented  him  from  maturing 
f  the  press. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh, 
th  of  July,  1819,  Duj^ld  Stewart,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Play- 
Ir's  nephew  and  biographer,  observes,  '  As  to  those 
ttures  of  his  character  which  are  less  known  to  the 
b)ic,  a  faithfiil  and  perfect  resemblance  is  preserved  in 
I  masterly  portrait  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  which  you  will  no 
Hbt  add  to  your  memoir.'  The  article  here  alluded  to 
ti  be  found  under  the  notices  of  Playfair,  in  the  *  Annual 
^grapby '  for  1820,  and  in  the '  Encyclopedia  Britannioa.' 
I  it  we  refer  the  reader,  confining  ourselves  to  the  extracts 
liich  follow.  *  He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  all  the 
aracteristics  both  of  a  fine  and  powerful  understanding; 
once  penetrating  and  vigilant,  but  more  distinguished 
jrhapn  by  the  cautiou  and  success  of  its  march  than  by 
e  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements.'  *  As  a  teacher 
>  took  care  to  imbue  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  from  the 
Ty  commencement  of  their  study,  with  that  relish  for 
« truths  it  disclosed,  and  that  high  sense  of  the  majesty 
ith  which  they  were  invested,  that  predominated  in  his 

vn  bosom and  formed  them  betimes  to  that  clear, 

aseuline,  and  direct  method  of  investigation  by  which, 
ulithe  least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be'ac- 
MDpHshed.'  *As  an  author,  he  wrote  slowly;  his  first 
fetches  were  often  slight  and  imperfect,  his  chief  effort 
Qd  greatest  pleasure  consisting  in  their  revisal  and  cor- 
^tion.  The  outline  being  complete,  he  could  proceed  with 
i)e  filling  in  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  enriching  and 

*  Id  that  artiel*  tha  date  of  Mr.  LetH«'t  promotion  to  the  rhnir  of  natural 
i^Qfeiopby  it  fiMorwcUy  (if«a  s  io*t«ail  of  1809  it  ought  to  harv  bten  18]9. 


improving  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  without  risk  of  de- 
stroying  the  proportions  or  injuring  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  design,  and  without  waiting  for  fo%'ourable  moments 
of  peculiar  alacrity.  In  his  conversation,  so  far  was  .he  from 
wishing  to  set  off  what  he  had  to  say  by  any  brilliancy  or 
emphasis  of  expression,  that  it  seemed  generally  as  if  he 
bad  studied  to  disguise  the  weight  and  originality  of  his 
thoughts  under  the  plainest  form  of  speech  and  most  quiet 
and  indifferent  manner ;  so  that  the  profoundest  remarks 
and  subtlest  observations  were  often  dropped,  not  only  with- 
out any  solicitude  that  their  value  should  be  observed,  but 
without  any  apparent  consciousness  that  they  possessed 
any.' 

From  the  year  1804  he  was  a  freq[uent  contributor  to  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,*  and  most  of  his  articles  in  that  perio- 
dical still  possess  considerable  value.  They  are— 1,  Review 
of  Mudge's  'Trigonometrical  Survey,'  v.,  1805;  2,  Review 
of  Mechain  and  Delambre,  *  Base  du  SystSme  Metrique 
Decimate,'  ix.,  1807;  3,  Review  of  Laplace,  •Trait6  de 
Mecanique  C61este,'  xi.,  1808;  4,  Review  of  'LeCoropte 
rendu  par  Tlnstitut  de  France,'  xv.,  1809;  5,  Review  of 
Lambton's  'Indian  Survey,'  xxi.,  1813;  6,  Review  of  La- 
place, •  Essai  philosophique  sur  les  Probabilit6s,'  xxiii.,  1814 ; 
7,  Review  of  Baron  de  Zach.  'Attraction  des  Montagues/ 
xxvi,  1816;  8,  Review  of  'Kater  on  the  Pendulum,'  xxx., 
1818.  The  whole  of  these  are  reprinted  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1822,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
memoir  of  the  author  by  Dr.  James  G.  Playfair.  To  the 
'  Encyclopasdia  Britanniea*  he  contributed  the  articles 
'i^pinus^  and  'Physical  Astronomy,'  and  an  incomplete 
'  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Phy- 
sical Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe* 
(Works,  vol.  ii.).  The  proofs  of  this  were  under  revisal  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  contributions  to  the  'Transac- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society*  are:  I,  'On  the 
Causes  which  affect  the  Accuracy  of  Barometrical  Mea- 
surement,' i.,  1788  iWorki,  vol.  iil) ;  2,  •  Life  of  Matthew 
Stewart,'  i.,  1788  ( Works,  iv.);  3,  'Remarks  on  the  Astro- 
nomy of  the  Brahmins,'  ii.,  1790  (Works,  iii.);  4,  'On  the 
Origin  and  Investigation  of  Porisms,'  iii.,  179A  (Works,  iii.); 
5,  'On  tho  Trigonometry  of  the  Brahmins,'  iv.,  1798 
(Works,  iii.);  6,  •Theorems  relative  to  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth,'  v.,  1805  (Works,  iii.);  7,  'Biographical  Account  of 
the  late  Dr.  James  Hutton,'  v.,  1805  (Works,  iv.);  8,  'On 
the  Solids  of  greatest  Attraction,*  vi.,  1609  (Works,  iil); 
9,  'On  the  Progress  of  Heat  in  spherical  Bodies,'  vi.j  1812 
(Works,  iii.) ;  10, '  Biographical  Account  of  Dr.  John  Robi- 
son,* Tiii.,  1815  (Works,  iv.);  11,  ' On  the  Naval  Tactics  of 
the  late  John  Clerk,  Esq.,'  ix.,  1821  (Works,  iii.).  His  se- 
parate works  not  already  mentioned  are:— 1,  'Elements  of 
Geometry,'  Edin.,  1795,  8vo.;  it  contains  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  the  elements  of  plane  and  spherical  trigono- 
metry, and  a  supplement  on  the  geometry  of  solids  and 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  has  passed  through  four 
editions  since  it  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  text  book  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  2,  '  Outlines  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,' Edin.,  1812  and  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  contains 
the  heads  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Merely  the  enunciations  of  the 
several  propositions  and  the  formulie  as  adapted  to  practical 
application  are  given,  but  reference  is  made  to  other  works, 
where  the  demonstrations  will  be  found.  The  first  volume 
comprises  statics,  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  and 
pneumatics ;  the  second  refers  wholly  to  astronomy ;  a  third 
volume  was  contemplated  to  comprise  optics,  electricity,  ^d 
magnetism,  but  was  never  executed. 

(The  collected  edition  of  Playfair's  Works;  the  articles 
'Playfair' in  Brewster's  Cyclopeedia  and  in  the  Encyclo- 
piffdia  Britanniea ;  ihB  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
1820,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  371-390;  Chambers's  Biographical  Die- 
tionary  qf  eminent  Scotsmen,  vol.  iv.) 

PLAYHOUSE.    [Thbatrk.] 

PLEA.    [Plkading.] 

PLEADING  at  Common  Law.  Pleadings  are  the  alle- 
gations of  the  respective  parties  to  a  cause  expressed  in 
technical  language.  In  order  that  a  correct  decision  may 
be  made  unon  disputed  rights,  it  is  necessary  that  the  points 
to  be  deeiaed  should  be  dearly  ascertained,  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  system  of  special  pleading,  by  which  tho 
precise  points  in  controversy  are  presented  for  decision,  un- 
encumbered with  extraneous  matter. 

Actions  are  commenced  either  by  writ  or  by  plaint:  by 
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Trrlt,  if  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  a  complaint  without  an  act  of  the  royal  au- 
thority in  the  particular  cause ;  by  plaint,  if  the  court  is 
authorised  to  proceed  without  royal  interference.  This  writ 
till  lately  issued  out  of  chancery,  and  was  called  the  ori- 
ginal writ,  by  which  name  it  was  distinguished  from  process 
issued,  after  the  commencement  of  a  cause,  by  the  court 
which  the  original  writ  had  authorised  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  cause.  The  original  writ  or  plaint  stated  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  shortly,  though  more  fuUv  in  some  forms 
of  actions  than  in  others.  After  the  defendant  appeared  in 
court  to  answer  the  proceedings  against  him,  he  was  en- 
titled, within  a  certain  time,  to  receive  from  the  plaintitF  a 
more  detailed  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
This  statement  was  called  the  declaration,  narrcUio,  or 
count,  though  the  last  of  these  terms  is  now  more  commonly 
used  to  denote  one  of  several  distinct  matters  of  complaint 
comprised  in  the  same  declaration. 

Witibin  a  certain  number  of  days,  yarying  according  to 
circumstances,  after  the  delivery  of  the  declaration,  the 
time  for  pleading  arrives;  the  term  'pleading'  being  not 
only  used  in  the  extensive  sense  mentioned  above,  but  also 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  answer,  whether  consisting  of 
statement  or  of  denial,  which  is  made  by  the  defendant  to 
the  declaration.  In  answering  the  declaration,  the  defend- 
ant is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  his  objections  both  of  law 
and  of  fact  in  one  defensive  pleading.  The  peculiarity  of 
our  system  in  referring  matters  of  fact  to  the  decision  of  an 
unprofessional  tribunal,  and  of  leaving  questions  of  law  only 
to  the  judges,  has  created  a  necessity  for  separating  the  mat- 
ters of  law  fh>m  those  of  fact,  and  of  presenting  the  latter  in 
a  shape  in  which  they  can  be  readily  understood  by  persons 
who  are  not  lawyers  hj  profession.  It  is  to  the  severe  an- 
alysis required  bv  this  feature  of  our  iurisprudence  that  the 
system  of  special  pleading  is  probably  indebted  for  its  ex- 
cellence. 

When  called  upon  to  plead,  the  defendant  has  several 
eourses  open  to  him.  First,  he  may  admit  the  complaint 
set  out  in  the  declaration  either  by  express  acknowledg- 
ment or  by  silence.  In  either  case  the  court  pronounces 
judgment  against  him :  in  the  former  case,  upon  bis  cog- 
novit actionem,  or  confession ;  in  the  latter,  upon  his  default, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  by  nil  dicit,  those  being  the  words  by 
which  the  default  of  a  defendant  was  formerly  recorded. 
Or,  secondly,  he  may  decline  to  answer  the  charge  con- 
tained in  the  declaration,  on  the  ground  that  the  court  has 
not  jurisdiction  of  the  matter;  or  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
entitled  to  sue,  as  being  an  outlaw,  foreign  enemy,  or  the 
like ;  or  that  the  defendant  is  incapable  of  being  sued,  as 
being  an  infant,  or  incapable  of  being  sued  alone,  as  a  mar- 
ried woman  without  her  husband,  or  incapable  of  being 
sued  alone,  as  a  party  to  a  contract  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  action,  when  he  is  sued  without  his  co-contractor 
being  made  a  co-defendant  in  the  action;  or  that  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant  is  misnamed.  This  is  called 
pleading  in  abatement,  because  the  defendant  prays  that  the 
court  will  abate  (put  down)  or  quash  the  proceedings.  Or, 
thirdly,  the  defendant  admitting,  for  the  present  purpose  at 
least,  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  declaration  are  true,  may 
insist  that  these  facts  give  the  plaintiff  no  cause  of  action 
against  him ;  he  may  accordingly  rest  (demur)  upon  the 
facts  as  they  appear  in  the  declaration,  and  call  upon  the 
court  to  give  judgment  in  his  favour  upon  that  state  of 
facts.  This  form  of  pleading  is  called  a  '  demurrer.'  Or, 
fourthly,  the  defendant  may  answer  the  complaint,  or,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  he  may  *  plead  to  the  action ;'  and 
that  in  one  of  two  ways :  he  may  deny  some  material  alle- 
gation in  the  declaration  which  is  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  action ;  and,  before  the  rules  of  pleading  pro- 
mulgated in  1834,  he  might  in  a  great  variety  of  actions, 
and  those  of  the  most  common  occurrence,  plead  one 
sweeping  denial  ot^the  whole  declaration; — this  was  called 
pleading  the  'general  issue,'  which  is  now  permitted  in 
those  actions  only  in  which  it  is  expressly  authorised  by 
statute,  several  acts  of  parliament  having  allowed  defendants 
who  are  engaged  in  carrying  into  effect  some  public  object 
to  plead  the  general  issue,  and  under  that  plea  even  to  enter 
into  matters  of  defence  which  are  inconsistent  with  such  a 
denial.  A  plea  denying  either  one  or  all  of  the  allegations 
in  the  declaration  must  *  conclude  to  the  country,'  that  is, 
the  defendant  must  state  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  de- 
'nsion  of  a  jury  (who  are  called  'the  country/  as  contradis- 

^iiiahed  from  the  '  court ')  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fkct 


I  asserted  in  the  declaration  and  denied  In  the  plea.  It  is  th« 
same  if  the  plea  asserts  a  fact  denied  in  the  declftration ' 
and  in  either  case  the  defendant  is  said  to  ta/te  itnie. 

The  second  mode  of '  pleading  to  the  action'  ii  by  putting 
in  a  *  special  plea,'  which  either  expressly,  or,  according  to 
modem  practice,  tacitly,  admits  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  declaration,  but  which  not  only  confesses  but 
also  avoids  them.  The  special  plea  (whence  the  whole  system 
is  often  called  '  special  pleading )  introduces  some  new  fart 
or  facts,  the  effect  of  which,  if  true,  is  to  show  that  notwith- 
standing the  facts  alleged  in  the  declaration,  the  pUintiiFis 
not  entitled  to  maintain  his  action.  As  it  is  yet  uncertain 
whether  the  plaintiff  will  deny  this  new  matter  or  will  admit 
it  to  be  true,  there  can  be  no  conclusion  to  the  country  upon 
such  a  plea,  but  the  defendant  prays  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  his  favour,  in  anticipation  of  the  new  matter  alleged 
being  admitted  or  proved ;  and  if  that  new  matter  contain 
an  affirmative  proposition,  the  defendant  must  conclude  iiis 
plea  with  a  verification,  that  is,  an  offer  to  prove  it  ir  its 
truth  should  be  controverted  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
called  *  tendering  an  issue.' 

The  next  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  plaintifif  will  be 
regulated  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  defendant  If  tbc 
defendant  has  confessed  the  actbn  or  made  defiult.  the 
plaintiff  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  that  the  court  will 
pronounoe  a  judgment  agreeable  to  the  confession,  or  one 
consequent  upon  the  default  If  the  defendant  has  pleaded 
in  abatement,  the  plaintiff  either  acquiesces  in  the  action 
being  quashed,  or  he  demurs  to  the  plea  as  not  shovio; 
sufficient  matter  for  quashing  the  proceedings,  or  he  replies 
to  the  plea  either  by  taking  issue  (denying)  some  mate- 
rial allegation  in  the  plea,  or  by  confessing  and  svoidiiig 
the  plea,  alleging  some  matter  which,  consistently  viih 
the  truth  of  the  plea,  destroys  its  effect  and  shows  that 
the  proceedings  ought  not  to  be  quashed.  If  the  plain- 
tiff demurs  to  the  plea  in  abatement,  the  defendant  miist 
either  abandon  that  plea  and  put  in  a  plea  to  the  action,  (H 
he  must  join  in  demurrer.  If,  upon  the  argument  of  the 
demurrer,  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the  plea  in  abate- 
ment is  good,  they  give  judgment  that  the  proceedings  be 
(quashed :  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  plea  is  bad,  tV.e 
judgment  is,  that  the  defendant  answer  over  (quod  respoii* 
deat  ouster),  in  other  words,  that  he  plead  to  the  action. 

If  the  plaintiff  take  issue  upon  the  plea  in  abatemeot. 
the  defendant  is  bound  to  join  issue,  that  is,  to  accept  ttt 
mode  of  trial  offered,  and  if  upon  a  trial  the  issue  be  found 
for  the  defendant,  he  has  judgment  that  the  proceedio^^ 
be  quashed ;  but  if  the  verdict  be  for  the  plaintiff,  tl^e 
judgment  is,  not  that  the  defendant  answer  over,  but  that 
the  plaintiff  recover  his  demand  against  the  defendant. 

If  the  defendant  has  demurred  to  the  declarntiou,  the 
plaintiff  either  abandons  the  action  or  he  applies  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  amend  his  declaration ;  or  he  joins  in  de- 
murrer, asserting  that  the  declaration  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  action.  This  demurrer  and  joinder  form  *an  issue  id 
law,*  or  a  question  between  the  parties  to  be  decided  by  ihc 
court  after  hearing  the  matter  of  law  argued  on  both  sida 

The  plaintiff's  answer  to  the  defendant's  plea,  whether  m 
abatement  or  in  bar*  is  called  a  replication.  If  the  dcfendaot 
has  taken  issue,  by  pleading  in  denial  of  part  or  of  the  whole 
of  the  declaration,  the  plaintiff  must  join  issue,  which  is  dont> 
by  adding  to  the  defendant's  appeal  to  a  jury  the  words 
*  and  the  plaintiff  doth  the  like,'  formerly  *  et  querens  inde 
similiter,'  whence  this  step  is  called  'adding  the  simili(«^r.* 
If  the  defendant  has  pleaded  specially,  the  plaintiff  may 
either  take  issue  upon  the  new  matter  alleged,  and  con- 
clude to  the  country,  or  he  may  plead  new  matter,  thus  in  his 
turn  confessing  ana  avoiding  the  defendant's  plea.  When- 
ever in  the  course  of  the  pleading  in  a  cause  one  party  take) 
a  proper  issue  upon  an  allegation  of  his  adversary,  that 
adversary  is  bound  to  join  issue  and  go  to  trial  heUaj 
jury ;  but  when,  instead  of  taking  issue,  new  matter  i?plea<^^ 
the  adversary  has  the  option  of  taking  issue  upon  that  n^^ 
matter,  of  confessing  and  avoiding  it,  or  of  demurring  to  tt. 
As  the  pleadings  may  thus  go  on  through  several  more 
stages,  names  have  been  dexnsed  for  those  which  most  m- 
quently  arise.  The  defendani*s  answer  (o  the  plamtifTs 
replication  is  called  a  rejoinder;  the  plaintiff s answer w 
the  rejoinder  is  called  a  surrejoinder ;  the  defendant's  an- 
swer to  the  surrejoinder  is  a  rebutter ;  and  the  plain""  * 
answer  to  the  rebutter  is  a  surrebutter.  The  proceeding 
might  go  on  ad  infinitum,  but  for  a  very  salutary  rule  vhxfl 
forbtda  a  party  from  alleging  anything  incoDBisient  with,  cr 
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even  not  corroborative  of,  hU  previoui  pleading.  A  viola- 
tion of  this  rule  is  called  '  a  departure  iu  pleading,'  and  is 
attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  the  party  guilty  of  it. 

The  above  is  a  short  and  necessarily  iucomplete  sketch 
of  the  course  cf  pleading  at  common  law,  without  defining 
the  strict  rules  by  which  the  altercations  between  the  par- 
ties are  carried  on,  the  object  of  which  is  to  develop  the 
precise  pointo  in  controversy  between  parties,  and  to  present 
them  in  the  most  convenient  shape  for  decision.  Of  these 
rules  Lord  Mansfield  observes :  *  The  substantial  rules  of 
pleading  are  founded  in  strong  sense  and  in  the  soundest 
and  closest  logic,  and  so  appear  when  well  understood  and 
explained ;  but  by  being  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  are 
often  made  use  of  as  instruments  of  chicane.'  The  object  of 
most  of  the  new  rules  of  pleading  has  been  to  prevent  this 
misapplication  as  well  as  to  lessen  expense,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  order  to  avoid  an  evil  practically  felt, 
restrictions  have  been  introduced  which  are  found  to  be 
productive  of  as  much  inconvenience  as  that  sought  to  be 
remedied. 

Where  a  point  is  raised  which  is  found  to  consist  wholly 
or  priDctpally  of  matter  of  fact,  the  parties,  provided 
there  has  been  a  correct  application  of  the  rules  of  special 
pleadin;?,  are  distinctly  apprised  bv  the  pleadings  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  question  to  be  decided  by  a  jury,  and 
axe  thus  enabled  to  direct  their  attention  to  that  question, 
aud  prepare  their  proofs  with  reference  to  that  question  only. 
If  the  point  in  controversy  is  found  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
question  of  law,  a  decision  may  be  obtained  by  submitting 
the  matter  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  after  argument  upon 
demurrer,  without  the  trouble,  expense,  and  hazard  of  a 
tTiuI  before  a  jury. 

We  possess  very  little  information  as  to  the  mode  of  plead- 
ing before  the  Conquest.    At  or  soon  after  that  period  an 
important  revolution   took  place.    Tlie   pleadings  in  the 
Aula  Regia,  and  afterwards  in  the  courts  which  branched 
out  uf  it,  appear  to  have  been  conducted  viv&  voce  in  the 
French  language,  by  Norman  advocates  called  'caun tours.* 
After  a  discussion  before  the  court  as  to  the  proper  form  of 
pleadinz  [Serjeants]  before  the  judges,  the  pleadings  were 
minuted  down  by  the  officers  of  the  court  in  the  form  in 
which  they  had  been  finally  agreed  upon.  Thus,  little  or  no 
inconvenience  arose  from  the  prohibition   which  existed 
afrainst  the  making  of  any  alteration  in  the  pleadings  after 
iVie^  were  entered.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  ill.  the  plead- 
ings >vere  directed  to  be  carried  on  in  English,  and  the  entries 
of  tijese  pleadings  to  be  in  Latin.   Afterwards  a  custom  was 
introduced  of  preparing  the  pleadings  out  of  court  and  de- 
livering them  to  the  officers  to  be  entered.    In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  defects  in  pleadings  were  not  discovered 
until  a  period  at  which  the  parties  were  hound  by  them  as 
being  entered,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere  in  order  to  allow  amendments  to  be  made  in 
s  jme  cases,  and  in  others  to  direct  the  judges  to  pronounce 
judgment  without  regard  to  formal  objections.    By  the  late 
rules  all  pleadings  must  be  delivered  by  the  one  party  to  the 
other.    (Blackstone's  Comm,;  Report  of  Comm.  Law  Com- 
mission,) 

PLEADING  IN  EQUITY.  The  following  remarks 
iniy  serre  to  show  how  far  Pleadings  in  Equity  differ  from 
Pleadings  at  Law,  from  which  they  are  derived;  and  they 
inuy  be  taken  as  supplemental  to  the  article  Equity,  in 
which  a  reference  is  made  to  this  article.  Some  little  repe- 
tition can  hardly  be  avoided. 

The  Answer  in  Equity  differs  materially  from  the  answer 
at  Law,  in  being  upon  oath,  except  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  privilege  of  peerage,  and  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion;  and  the  plaintiff  may  use  the  whole  of  the  defend- 
ant's answer  as  evidence  against  him  at  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  or  such  integral  part  of  it  as  he  may  think  proper. 
He  may  also,  by  means  of  the  admissions  contained  in  the 
un?:wer,  obtain  the  inspection  of  books,  papers,  and  writings 
m  the  defendant's  possession,  which  support  his  (the  plain- 
tiff's claim),  and  he  may  use  them  as  evidence  at  the  hear- 
in;:  of  the  cause.    The  defendant,  except  on  the  question  of 
costs,  can  make  no  use  of  his  own  answer,  further  than  as 
s/i)\ving  what  his  defence  is;  and  he  must  support  this 
di'fencc  by  evidence,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  plaintiff 
^usi  prove  those  parts  of  his  case  which  he  cannot  prove  by 
'hi;  admissions  in  the  defendant's  answer.    Any  number  of 
/^iaintiffs  may  joiu  in  a  suit,  if  they  have  all  a  common  in- 
'•*^rcst,  however  unequal  in  value,  in  the  subject-matter  of 
^-iie  suit;   and  a  common  interest  means  such  a  legal  or 


equitable  title  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  or  to  some 
part  of  it,  as  will  entitle  them  to  a  decree  which  shall  affect 
the  defendants.  All  the  plaintiffs  in  a  suit  are  considered 
one,  as  appears  from  the  general  rule  that  a  suit  is  abated 
by  the  death  of  a  plaintiff  or  the  marriage  of  a  female 
plaintiff;  and  also  from  the  rule  that  a  person  who  has  no 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  suit  cannot  join  as  a  plaintiff 
with  one  who  has.  But  the  suit  is  a  different  suit  against 
each  defendant,  for  each  defendant  may  answer  separately 
to  the  bill ;  and  no  defendant  is  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
answer  of  a  co-defendant.  If  a  defendant  dies,  the  suit 
abates  as  to  him,  but  continues  as  to  the  other  defendants, 
though  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  restore  the  integrity 
of  the  suit  by  making  the  personal  representative  or  the 
heir  at  law  of  the  deceased  defendant  a  party  to  it 

The  writ  of  Subpoena  is  the  original  process  by  which  a 
party  is  brought  before  the  court  This  writ  formerly 
required  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  appear  and 
answer  the  complainant's  bill  under  a  penalty  of  lUO/.  The 
present  form  of  Subp<Bna  requires  the  person  -to  whom  it  is 
addressed  to  appear  and  answer  *  upon  pain  of  an  attachment 
issuing  against  his  person,  and  such  other  process  for  con- 
tempt as  the  court  shall  award.'  Those  who  have  privilege 
of  peerage  are  required  to  appear  and  answer  by  a  Letter 
Missive  from  the  lord  chancellor. 

Every  person  who  files  a  bill  is  entitled  to  have  a  sub* 
pcena,  and  the  person  who  has  been  served  with  such  sub- 
poena  is  bound,  within  a  time  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the 
court,  to  demur,  plead  to,  or  to  answer  such  hill.  The  origin 
of  this  writ  of  subpoena,  or  at  least  the  adoption  of  it  in  a 
court  of  equity,  is  usually  attributed  to  John  Waltham, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  master  of  the  rolls  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL 

The  bill  is  briefly  and  sufficiently  defined  to  be  '  a  de- 
claration in  writing,  showing  the  plaintifes  griefe,  and  the 
wrong  which  he  suposeth  to  bee  done  unto  him  by  the 
defendant,  and  what  damages  he  sustaineth  by  occasion 
thereof,  praying  process  agaitut  him  for  redresse  of  the  same.' 
(West,  Simboleographv,  194,  ed.  1622.)  *  And  first  the 
matter  of  every  bill  ought  to  be  true.  Secondarily,  the  same 
matter  ought  to  be  laid  down  therein  plainly  and  certainly 
in  every  circumstance  of  the  thing,  person,  time,  place, 
manner  of  doing,  and  other  accidents.  And  thirdly,  the 
same  ought  to  be  sufficient  in  law,  both  for  the  forme 
thereof,  and  for  the  matter,  that  it  be  such  as  is  exammable 
in  this  court ;  which  being  otherwise,  may  be  dismissed 
thence.'    (West) 

A  bill  then  is  a  declaration  in  writing  of  a  complainant, 
or  of  several  complainants  who  have  such  a  common  in 
terest  as  may  form  the  subject  of  one  suit.  Like  a  de- 
claration at  law,  it  contains  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  and  the 
grounds  thereof.  In  form  it  is,  as  already  observed,  a 
petition  or  supplication:  as  it  commences  with  words  of 
supplication,  so  it  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  relief  and  a 
prayer  of  subpoena  against  the  persona  from  whom  the 
plaintiff  claims  relief,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  appear 
and  answer  the  bill,  and  those  only  are  made  defend- 
ants to  the  complainant's  bill  against  whom  he  prays  for  a 
subpoena;  and  all  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
matter  of  the  suit  must  either  be  complainants  or  de- 
fendants. This  general  rule  is  in  practico  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  word  '  interest '  is  some- 
what vague;  but  it  means  either  a  legal  or  equitable  title 
or  claim  to  that  which  is  the  matter  of  the  suiC  or  to  some 
part  of  it.  In  cases  of  fraud,  a  person  may  be  a  party  to  a 
suit,  whose  only  interest  in  the  matter  is  his  liability  to  pay 
costs. 

According  to  present  practice,  a  bill  has  become  a  much 
longer  declaration  than  formerly,  which  is  partly  owing  to 
the  more  complicated  nature  of  modern  transactions,  and 
partly  to  other  causes.  It  is  divided  into  various  parts  by 
modem  writers,  but  in  effect  it  only  contains  two  parts,  the 
declaration  of  the  grievance  and  the  prayer  for  relief.  The 
declaration  consists  of  what  are  technically  called  State- 
ments and  Charges ;  the  sutements  are  or  ought  to  be  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  facta  on  which  the  plaintiff  founds 
his  title  to  relief;  and  every  fkct  which  is  necessary,  either 
by  itself  or  coupled  with  other  facts,  to  support  the  plain- 
tiff's prayer,  should  he  sufficiently  alleged.  This  rule, 
though  it  may  ap])ear  vague,  and  would  be  useless  to  any 
person  who  attempted  to  draw  a  bill  without  experience  in 
such  matters^  really  contains  al)  that  can  be  said  in  $"' 
terms. 
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The  statements  of  a  bill  are  usually  followed  by  charges, 
which  are  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  statements,  but 
contain  certain  things  or  facts  either  already  stated  and 
alleged  in  the  charges  with  more  particularity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  admission  from  the  defendant,  or  they 
contain  new  facts  of  which  in  like  manner  the  plaintiff 
wishes  to  obtain  an  admission  as  evidence  in  support  of  his 
statement  and  his  prayer  for  relief.    It  is  also  usual  in  the 
charges  to  suggest  the  defendant's  grounds  of  defence,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  thev  are,  and  generally  to 
make  all  such  charges  as,  if  admitted  or  proved,  would  sus- 
tain the  plaintiff's  claim  against  the  defendant    Another 
object  is  to  discover  what  defence  the  defendant  will  make. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  charges  is  to  obtain  from  the  de- 
fendant what  IS  technically  called  discovery,  that  is,  evidence 
in  support  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  either  by  tlie  admissions  in 
the  defendant  s  answer,  or  from  written  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion or  power  of  the  defendant.  This  is  the  great  distinction 
in  present  practice  between  a  declaration  at  law  and  a  bill  in 
equity.    Both  state  the  plaintiff's  demand  and  the  founda- 
tion of  it;  but  the  bill  in  equity  also  contains  a  large  part  of 
what,  if  proved,  would  be  the  plaintiff's  evidence.    Now 
much  of  this  matter  which  is  charged  in  a  bill  may  be  and 
often  is  entirely  false,  and  is  invented  by  the  plaintiff  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  he  cannot  extract  some  evidence 
favourable  to  himself  from  the  defendant.    The  plaintiff 
may  invent  or  suggest  as  much  false  matter  as  he  pleases, 
but  it  must  be  matter  of  that  kind,  which,  if  true,  would 
give  him  a  right  to  that  which  he  demands  of  or  against  the 
defendant,    r^ow  the  defendant  must  answer  all  that  the 
plaintiff  distinctly  alleges  in  his  bill,  provided  it  be  material 
to  the  plaintiff's  case,  or  he  must  demur  or  plead  to  it ;  and 
he  cannot  demur,  in  the  case  supposed,  because  be  thereby 
admits  the  plaintiff's  case  to  be  true,  and  therefore  he  must 
admit  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  relief  which  he 
prays.    Thus  the  plaintifi^  by  means  of  the  right  which  he 
nas  to  compel  an  answer,  incidentally  may  obtain  the  dis-. 
covery,  that  is*  the  evidence,  which  he  wishes  to  have.    If 
the  defendant  can  plead  to  the  bill,  he  is  not  bound  to  answer 
beyond  the  plea ;  for  a  good  plea  is  a  complete  answer  to 
the  whole  bill,  or  to  such  part  of  the  bill  as  it  extends  to. 

The  interrogatories,  which  foUow  the  charges  in  a  bill, 
are  no  necessarv  part  of  it ;  but  they  are  added  because  they 
are  useful  in  obtaining  a  more  particular  answer  from  the 
defendant.    [Equity.] 

'  An  answer  is  that  which  the  defendant  pleadeth  or  saith 
in  barre  to  avoid  the  plaintiff's  bill  or  action,  either  by  con- 
fession and  avoiding,  or  by  denying  and  traversing  the 
material  parts  thereof.'  (West,  1 94.)  Thus  it  appears  that  an 
answer  in  equity  is  in  form  the  same  as  a  plea  to  the  action  at 
law.  It  must  be  a  complete  answer  to  everything  sufficiently 
alleged  and  charged  in  the  bill,  at  least  to  everything  that  is 
material  to  the  plaintiff's  claim.  Formerly,  if  the  defendant 
made  an  imperfect  answer, '  then,  upon  demurrer  tendered 
and  motion  made  in  court  by  the  plaintiff*s  counsel,  showing 
the  imperfection  of  such  answer,  an  order  will  be  made  that 
the  defendant  shall  make  a  better  answer  bv  some  certain 
time,  and  thereupon  issueth  a  subpcona  ad  faciendum  me- 
liorem  (sic)  responsum.'    (West,  187.) 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  an  insufficient  an- 
swer has  been  already  explained.    [Equity.] 

A  defendant,  as  already  observed,  must  in  proper  form 
and  in  due  time,  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  court, 
answer  the  bill  upon  oath,  unless  he  has  privilege  of  peer- 
as;e,  or  be  a  Quaker,  or  other  person  who  is  excused  from 
taking  an  oath,  in  which  case  his  statement  on  honour  in  the 
ca^e  of  those  who  have  privilege  of  peerage,  and  in  the  other 
case  his  solemn  affirmation,  is  sufficient.  But  the  plaintiff 
may  consent  to  take  the  answer  without  the  defendant's  oath 
or  signature,  which  is  sometimes  done.  Those  who  are 
not  Christians  must  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  answer  in 
such  form  as  the  religion  which  they  profess  declares  to  be 
a  binding  form. 

A  plaintiff  may  amend  his  bill  either  before  answer  or 
after ;  that  is,  he  may  strike  out  parts  and  insert  new  parts ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  are  the  limits  to  the  amount 
of  alteration.  A  defendant  cannot  alter  his  answer,  it 
being  a  statement  upon  oath,  but  he  is  nearly  always  re- 
quired, and  may  always,  whether  he  is  required  or  not, 
answer  the  amendments  in  the  bill  in  such  way  as  he  shall 
think  best  for  his  defence. 

A  demurrer  in  equity  needs  little  explanation  further 
than  what  has  been  given.    [Equity.]    When  it  is  a  de- 


murrer to  the  whole  bill,  which  is  the  most  usoal  kiuj 
demurrer,  the  object  generally  is  to  get  rid  of  ihe  smi,  i 
to  avoid  an  answer  which  may  give  the  plaintiff  some  4 
very.  If  the  demurrer  is  allowed,  the  suit  is  properhu 
end ;  but  leave  is  often  given  to  the  plaintiff  to  ameiid 
bill,  particularly  where  the  demurrer  is  foe  want  of  prq 
parties.  If  the  demurrer  is  overruled,  the  plainiilf  a 
answer  the  bill. 

A  plea  in  equity  may  require  a  few  wordsof  expUailj 
A  plea  in  bar  to  the  whole  bill,  which  is  (be  oommooi; 
of  plea,  is  an  averment  which  is  offered  as  a  substm 
answer  to  all  the  statements  and  charges  in  the  bilj.^ 
it  is  not  in  form  such  an  answer.  In  fact,  a  pleaioatu 
is  the  same  thing  as  a  plea  at  law :  it  is  the  dcfeidu! 
answer  to  the  whole  of  wnat  is  adversely  alleged,  lod  k 
does  not  in  terms  answer  all  that  is  adversely  allc^ 
must  be  taken  to  admit  that  to  be  true  which  ii^wit 
terms  answer,  because  the  averments  of  the  pleaiffi;^^^ 
as  a  complete  answer  to  the  bill.  In  the  old  boobibt:*  i 
no  distinction  made  between  a  plea  in  equity  and  uniq 
in  equity ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  substantiallr.  'A^.-? 
is  a  special  answer  to  a  bill,  differing  in  this  f rom  an  u^nj 
in  the  common  form,  as  it  demands  the  judgment  ^fj 
court  in  the  first  instance  whether  the  matter  urged  n^ 
does  not  debar  the  plaintiff  from  his  title  to  that  m 
which  the  bill  requires.'  (Lord  Redesdale,  in  RiA\ 
Morgell,  2  S.  and  L.,  p.  724.)  Now,  as  a  complete  ibi 
is  that  which  the  plaintiff  reouires,  and  is  entitled  to  ir 
bill  is  good  in  substance  and  form,  and  as  di6coTci74 
paany  cases  his  chief  object,  and  in  some  cases  his  oqIjcuj 
it  is  evident  that  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be i 
in  the  matter  of  a  bill  to  which  a  defendant  pleads,  it  i 
be  determined  whether  the  plea  is  good  in  form ;  ai 
this  purpose  the  averments  of  the  plea  must  be  cod  ' 
as  irue;  and  all  that  part  of  the  bill  must  also  be  oou 
as  true  to  which  the  plea  is  no  direct  answer. 

Now,  the  plea  is  good  in  form  if  it  contains  are: 
which  either  directly  negative  all  the  allegations  in  tiw 
that  give  the  plaintiff  a  title  to  relief  against  the  defes 
or  positive  averments  which  destroy  the  effect  of  mcI) 
gations.    The  plea  is  bad  in  form  if  the  avermeoti  i 
plea,  though  true  (as  on  arguing  the  formal  goodoess ' 
plea  they  are  assumed  to  be),  are  not  a  complete  ansven 
by  negation  or  affirmation  or  both,  to  all  the  allegation 
bill  which  give  the  plaintiff  a  title  to  that  which  be  dei 
of  or  against  the  defendant.    The  formal  badnesf  o! 
plea  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  admitted  uuthd 
those  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  the  averments  oitJxp^ 
not  extend.    In  order  therefore  that  a  plea  roayk  t»i^^ 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  whole  bill,  it  must  eoatun " 
ficient  averments  to  negative  or  displace  all  the  f^ 
in  the  bill  which,  if  true,  give  the  plaintiff  a  title  to 
But  inasmuch  as  a  plea  is  an  answer,  the  defendant  n 
addition  to  the  averments,  give  an  answer  upon  oaib  > 
those  statements  and  charges  in  the  bill  wbicbi  u 
would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  matter  pleaded;  aod  i 
called  supporting  a  plea  bv  an  answer,  which  is  geo' 
necessary.    If  the  plea  is  decided  to  bo  good  in  fonn* 
the  truth  of  the  plea  alone  is  in  issue  belveen  the  P 
and  defendant,  and  the  cause  is  heard  on  the  r^ 
joined ;  just  as,  in  the  case  where  the  bill  is  answered., 
cause  is  heard  upon  all  the  issues  of  law  and  fact  join 
such  bill  and  answer.    If  a  plea  is  simply  o^^^"^'i 
defendant  must  answer  the  bill.    If  it  is  ovemm 
answer  in  support  of  the  plea,  if  there  is  one,  ^^^'J^^ 
an  answer  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  court  "^^J^.^^'i 
order  it  to  stand  for  an  answer  to  such  part  of  *»*j  J 1 
liberty  to  except  to  it  or  not,  according  as  it  rosy  i^e  ^^j 
sufficient  or  sufficient  answer  to  that  part  of  ibe  bui  to 
it  extends.  j^. 

The  matter  pleaded  as  an  answer  to  the  biU  ^^.ji 
thing,  and  such  a  thing  as  is  an  answer  *°^^,,  ||,€| 
plaintiff's  demand,  or  to  so  much  of  ^^®,  ",  ,i.# 


extends  to.  The  defendant  cannot,  according  ^ 
of  equity  pleading,  plead  in  bar  several  and  distinc  ^ 
any  one  of  which  would  be  an  answer  to  the  b»J^'^j^ 
the  averments  are  averments  of  separate  (^  ^.^ 
one  material  fact, such  averments  make  a  &^J  i\ 
is  thus  expressed  by  lord  Eldon:-*Tbe  o»f«  L«j, 
generally  is  not  to  deny  the  equity,  but  to  ''"Jl"  ,  „! 
fact  which,  if  true,  displaces  it ;  not  a  singw  »»«'"  ^^i 
averment  in  this  answer,  that  no  bill  of  «««  T  jg 
but  perhaps  a  series  of  circumstances  for®** 
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^ov-Bbincd  result  one  fact  whicli  displaces  the  equity.'  (Lord 

E\e3on,  Bowe  y.  Teed,  15  Ve.,  377.) 
"Xhe  definition  of  a  plea  *not  denying  the  equity,  but 

bringing  forward  a  fact  whicb,  if  true,  displaces  it,''  is  in 
tubstanee  the  same  as  the  definition  of  an  exceptio  ijy  Gains 
ir.  1 19) :— 'Omnesexceptiones  in  contrarium  concipiuntur, 
)Uta  adfirmat  is,eum  quo  agitur.' 

A  defendant  may  disclaim  all  interest,  right,  or  title  in  or 
o  the  matter  of  the  plaintiff's  bill ;  but  it  will  nearly  always 
lapi^n  that  such  disclaimer  will  be  au  insnSicient  answer 
ly  itself,  and  that  there  will  be  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  it 
rill  be  necessary  to  give  an  answer.  Accordingly  a  dis- 
Jaimer  is  accompanied  by  an  answer  to  some  part  of  the 
»ill  at  least. 

A  defendant  may  demur  to  a  part  of  a  bill  as  well  as  to 
be  whole  bill :  he  may  also  plead  to  a  part  of  a  bill  as  well 
s  to  the  whole  bill ;  and  he  may  demur,  plead,  answer, 
nd  disclaim,  with  respect  to  the  same  bill.  But  it  is 
nry  rare  that  any  two  of  these  ways  of  pleading  are  united, 
xcept  an  answer  and  disclaimer,  on  account  of  the  practical 
ifficuUy  attendant  on  such  a  mode  of  defence.  For  it  fol- 
>W5  from  the  nature  of  these  ways  of  pleading  that  they 
last  severally  apply  to  substantially  different  parts  of  the 
•IL  A  man  cannot  plead  to  that  matter  to  wnich  he  de- 
urs ;  for  to  plead  is  to  offer  something  as  an  answer  suffi- 
&nt  in  substance,  though  it  may  not  be  so  in  form,  and  to 
tnur  is  to  allege  that  he  ought  not  to  answer.  For  the 
me  reason  he  cannot  answer,  in  the  formal  manner  of  an 
swcr,  to  that  to  which  he  has  either  pleaded  or  demurred, 
Ytng  by  pleading  alreadv  offSered  something  as  a  sufficient 
swer,  and  having  by  aemurrer  alleged  that  he  ought 
t  to  answer.  *  A  plea  or  answer  will  therefore  overrule  a 
cnurrer,  and  an  answer  a  plea  ;  and  if  a  disclaimer  and 
iwer  are  inconsistent,  the  matter  will  be  taken  most 
)ng1y  against  the  defendant  upon  the  disclaimer.'  (Mit- 
d,  p.  320.) 

Pleadings  in  equity  were  formerly  continued,  like  plead- 
91  at  law,  beyond  the  bill  and  answer.    The  plaintiff"  re- 

Cto  the  defendant's  answer  by  his  replication,  which  is 
ed  to  be  *the  plaintife's  speech  or  answer  to  the  de- 
jHUnt'g  answer,  which  must  affirm  and  pursue  his  bill,  and 
fliftsse  and  avoid,  denie  or  traverse  the  defendant's  answer.' 
toKt>  Thus  if  the  answer  denied  the  plaintiff's  claim  as 
iDed  in  the  bill,  and  suggested  or  stated  some  new  matter, 
«ras  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  make  a  special  reply 
i«b  was  analogous  to  the  defendant's  answer.  To  meet  this 
cial  replication,  the  defendant  put  in  a  rejoinder,  which 
defined  to  be  *  the  answer  which  the  defendant  maketh 
the  plainlif 's  replication,  which  must  pursue  and  confirm 
f  answer  and  not  swarve  from  the  same,  and  sufficiently 
•lesse  and  avoid,  denie  or  traverse  each  material  part  of 
iplaintif 's  replication.  If  the  parties  be  not  at  issue  by 
)on  of  some  new  matter  disclosed  in  the  defendant's  re- 
nder that  requireth  answer,  then  may  the  plaintif  surre- 
De  to  the  said  rejoynder,  and  the  defendant  in  like  man- 
'  to  the  surrejovnder,  if  there  be  cause,  which  hapneth 
4e  seldome.*  (West.) 

This  method  of  pleading  by  special  replications  and  re- 

idem  is  now  disused,  and  all  the  objects  of  such  prooeed- 

•  are  at  present  attained  by  the  power  which  the  plaintiff 

h  of  amending  his  bill  and  stating  his  case  in  a  better 

ffi  after  he  has  seen  the  defendant's    answer.     The 

4se  of  special  replications  has  also  led  to  the  practice  of 

)uentlv  stating  the  plaintiff's  case  more  completely  in 

bill    m  the  first  instance,  and  introducing  numerous 

irges  and  suggestions.    Thus  if  the  plaintiff  anticipates 

t  tbe  defendant  may  plead  to  his  bill,  and  so  prevent 

ft  from  obtaining  the  complete  answer  which  he  wishes, 

will  charge  various  matters  in  his  bill  which  will  destroy 

*  e  fleet  of  the  anticipated  plea,  unless  the  defendant  sup- 

.'U  his  plea  by  a  fall  answer  to  such  matters. 

But  whether  a  bill  has  been  pleaded  to  or  answered,  the 

lint  iff  and  defendant  are  not  at  issue  until  the  plaintiff 

«  filed  a  replication  and  served  upon  the  defendant  a 

bptena  to  rejoin.  This  is  now  merely  a  formal  matter,  but 

is  still  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  cause  at  issue,  and  to 

r^ble  tbe  parties  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  witnesses 

support  of  the  allegations  of  their  respective  pleadings. 

Tlie  form  of  pleading  used  in  this  country  is  derived  from 
)%t  of  the  Romans.  In  Bracton's  work,  the  fifth  part, 
hicb  is  entitled  *De  Bxceptionibus,'  occupies  the  same 
^^e  in  his  treatise  as  the  same  matter  does  in  the  Insti* 
P.  C  No.  U34. 


tutes  of  Gaius  and  of  Justinian,  and  the  terms  used  by 
Bracton  aro  those  of  the  Roman  law:  indeed,  the  whole 
work  of  Braclon  follows  the  method  und  order  of  Justinian's 
Institutes.  A  comparison  between  the  Roman  and  Eng- 
lish procedure  in  equity  is  made  in  Gilbert's  *  Forum 
Romanum.* 

After  the  Legis  Actiones  among  the  Romans  fell  into  dis- 
use, the  mode  of  procedure  was  per  formulas,  the  nature  of 
which  is  fully  explained  by  Gaius  (iv.  39,  &c.).  The  De- 
monstratio  was  that  part  of  the  formula  which  showed  the 
matter  upon  which  the  plaintiff's  demand  was  founded; 
the  Intentio  contained  the  demand ;  the  Adjudicatio  gave 
power  to  a  judex  to  decide  on  the  matters  in  dispute;  and 
the  Condemnatio  empowered  him  to  make  a  decree  in  fa- 
vour of  the  plaintiff,  or  to  dismiss  the  defendant,  according 
to  the  evidence  produced  before  him.  The  formula  was  a 
proceeding  in  jure,  that  is,  before  the  prsetor,  and  it  con- 
tained the  instructions  to  the  judex,  to  whom,  according  to 
Roman  practice,  the  investigation  of  the  facts  and  the  mi- 
nisterial duty  of  pronouncing  the  decree  were  entrusted. 
The  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's  claim  was 
called  Excentio,  and  exceptiones  were  either  peremptoriie — 
in  bar,  or  dilatorisD — in  abatement  The  plaintiff  might  an- 
swer the  defendant's  plea  by  his  Replicatio,  and  the  defend- 
ant might  answer  the  Replicatio  by  a  Duplicatio,  to  which 
the  plaintiff  might  answer  by  a  Triplicatio ;  '  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  such  pleadings,'  says  Gaius  (iv.  129),  *has  been 
sometimes  carried  even  farther  than  this,  owing  to  the  mul- 
tifarious character  of  the  matters  in  dispute.* 

One  example  may  be  sufficient  as  an  instance  of  the 
Roman  pleading.  '  If  an  argentarius  sue  for  the  price  of  a 
thing  sold  by  public  auction,  the  form  of  the  defendant's 
plea  may  be  a  submission  to  have  judgment  against  him, 
provided  (si)  the  thing  which  was  purchased  has  been  deli- 
vered to  him  ;  and  this  is  a  good  plea  (exceptio).  But  if 
the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  there  should  be  no  delivery 
till  the  money  was  paid,  the  argentarius  may  put  in  a  repli- 
cation to  this  effect,  submitting  to  the  plea,  unless  (nisi)  the 
conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  thing  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  purchoser  before  he  had  paid  the  money.'  (iv.  126.) 
The  words  9i  and  niii,  which  are  used  in  this  passage,  were 
introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  plead- 
ings for  insertion  in  the  formula;  for  the  Condemnatio  in 
the  formula  was  conditional ;  that  is,  if  so  and  so  is  proved, 
then  make  such  and  such  a  decree  against  the  defendant; 
and  if  not  proved,  dismiss  the  defendant. 
PLECOTUS.  [Chbiroptera,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.1 
PLECTRO'PHANES.  [Frinoillid^  ] 
PLECTRCyPHORUS,  M.  de  F^russac's  name  for  a 
genus  of  Testaceans  which  may  have  been  slug-like  animals 
{Limax),  carrying  on  their  tails,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
buckler,  a  kind  of  small  conical  shell ;  but  Cuvier  observes 
that  they  are  only  known  from  the  not  very  authentic 
figures  of  Favanne. 
PLEBEIAN,  PLEBES.  [Romb.] 
PLEDGE  is  a  thing  bailed  (delivered  for  a  temporary 
purpose  [Bailment])  as  a  security  to  the  bailee  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  bailor. 
When  the  pledge  is  for  a  debt,  more  especially  where  it  is 
given  to  secure  a  loan  at  interest,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
pawn.  [Pawnbroker.]  In  bailments  the  degree  of  care 
required  from  the  bailee  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
When  the  bailment  is  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bailee,  he 
is  bound  to  use  the  greatest  care,  and  is  excused  by  nothing 
but  unavoidable  accident  or  irresistible  force.  When  the 
bailment  is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  bailor  and  bailee,  the 
latter  is  bound  to  take  the  same  care  of  the  thing  bailed  as 
a  prudent  man  usually  does  of  his  own.  When  the  bail- 
ment is  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bailor,  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  bailee  keep  the  goods  bailed  as  carefully  as  he  does  his 
own,  however  negligent  he  may  be.  Different  writers  on 
the  law  of  bailments  refer  the  contract  of  pledge  to  each  of 
these  divisions.  Perhaps  the  conflicting  opinions  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled  by  distinguishing  between  the 
different  objects  which  the  pledge  is  intended  to  secure,  and 
the  engagements  which  it  is  intended  to  protect.  First,  the 
pledge  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  given  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  pledgee,  as  where,  after  a  contract  is  completely  made, 
one  party  gives  to  the  other  a  pledge,  for  its  performance. 
Secondly,  which  is  the  ordinary  case,  the  pledge  may  be  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  bailor  and  bailee,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  of  goods  on  hire  or  of  money  at  interest,  accompanied 
by  a  pawn,  in  which  case  the  pawn  gives  security  to  the 
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bailee,  and  purchases  credit  for  the  bailor.  Thirdly,  the 
pledge  maybe  given  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  gratuitous 
loan  of  goods  or  of  money,  or  of  procuring  some  other  ad- 
vantage to  the  bailor  only.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  first 
of  these  three  cases  the  bailee  would  be  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  slight  negligence;  in  the  second,  for  the  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  ordinary  care ;  and  in  the  third,  for 
gross  negligence  only. 

The  pledgee  is  bound  to  return  the  pledge  and'  its  incre- 
ments, if  any,  upon  being  requested  so  to  do,  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  engagement.  This  duty  is  extinguished  if 
the  pledge  has  ceased  to  exist  by  some  cause  for  which  the 
pledgee  is  not  answerable.  But  he  is  responsible  for  all 
losses  and  accidents  which  happen  af^er  he  has  done  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  pledgee,  or  has  refused 
to  do  his  duty.  AVhen  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  or  duty 
therefore  is  tendered  and  refused,  and  the  pledge  is  detained, 
the  pledge  is  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  pledgee :  so  if  the  pledgee 
misuse  the  pledge.  In  every  case  where  the  pledge  has 
sustained  injury  from  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the 
pledgee,  the  owner  may  recover  damages  to  the  amount  of 
the  injury,  in  an  action  on  the  case.  By  the  act  of  pledging, 
the  pledgor  impliedly  warrants  that  the  property  is  his  own, 
and  such  as  he  can  rightfully  pledge. 

The  contract  of  pledge  may  be  extinguished  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  engagement  for  which  the  pledge  was  given, 
or  by  satisfying  the  engagement  in  any  other  manner,  either 
in  fact  or  by  operation  of  law,  as  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
higher  security  without  an  express  stipulation  that  the 
pledge  shall  continue. 

If  the  engagement,  to  protect  which  the  pledge  is  given, 
be  not  performed  within  the  stipulated  time,  the  pledgee 
may  sell,  upon  giving  due  notice  to  the  pledgor.  If  no  time 
be  stipulated,  the  pledgee  may  give  notice  that  he  requires 
a  prompt  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  upon  non-com- 
pliance with  which  ho  may  sell. 

The  possession  of  the  pledge  docs  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  pledgee  to  enforce  perfurmanoe  of  the  engagement, 
unless  there  be  a  special  agreement,  by  which  he  has  en- 
gaged to  resort  to  the  pledge  only,  or  to  look  to  it  in  the 
first  instance. 

Though  the  pledgee  may  sell,  he  cannot  appropriate  the 
pledge  to  himself  upon  the  default  of  the  pledgor ;  nor  is  he 
at  liberty  to  use  it  without  the  permission  of  the  owner, 
expressed  or  clearly  implied.  Such  an  implication  arises 
where  the  article  is  of  a  nature  to  be  benefited  by  or  to 
require  being  used,  in  which  latter  case  the  use  is  not  only 
justifiable  but  indispensable  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
the  pledgee.  {Commentaries on  Law  o/Bailnient,  by  Storey.) 

As  to  the  power  of  an  agent  to  pledge,  see  Factor. 

PLEDGE  (Roman).  This  word  formerly  denoted  a 
person  who  was  a  security  for  another;  but  it  now  denotes  a 
thing  which  is  a  security,  and  generally  for  a  debt. 

The  chief  rules  of  English  law  as  to  mortgaging  and 
pledging  are  derived  firom  the  Roman  law,  in  which  however 
there  is  no  distinction  among  pledges,  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  thing  pledged,  whether  it  was  a  thing  move- 
able or  immoveable,  corporeal  or  incorporeal ;  and  a  thing 
oould  not  be  the  subject  of  pledge  unless  it  could  be  the 
subiect  of  baying  and  selling,  for  the  power  of  selling  a 
pledge  was  an  important  part  of  the  creditor's  security.  A 
man  might  pledge  a  thing  either  for  his  own  or  another 
person's  debt.  The  terms  used  in  the  Roman  law  to  express 
pledging,  and  also  the  thing  pledged,  are  Pignus  and  Hy- 
potbeca.  It  is  properly  hypotheca,  where  there  Is  a  bare 
agreement  (nuda  conventio)  that  a  thing  shall  be  a  security 
to  a  creditor  for  a  debt,  and  the  thing  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor.  The  word  hypotheca  {ifiro^riKri)  is  Greek, 
and  denotes  a  thing  subjected  to  a  claim  or  demand. 
When  the  thing  was  delivered  to  the  creditor,  it  was  called 
Pignus  (Isid.,  Orig,,  v.,  c.  25) ;  and  as  moveable  things 
would  for  obvious  reasons  be  most  frequently  delivered,  a 
notion  got  established  among  some  Roman  lawyers,  aided 
by  an  absurd  etymology  (pignus  appellatum  &  pugno.  Dig., 
50,  tit.  16,  s.  238),  that  the  term  pignus  was  applicable  only 
to  a  pledge  of  moveable  things ;  and  this  notion  has  also 

$revailod  in  modern  times.  (Ryall  v,  Rowles,  1  Vez.) 
'be  true  etymology  of  pignus  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  pactum.  It  is  generally  said  that  hypotheca  corresponds 
to  the  English  mortgage,  and  pignus  to  pawn  or  pledge ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  No  ownership  was  transferred  by  the 
Roman  hypotheca.  The  term  hypothecation  in  English 
law  iasliUmd  to  express  thomoitgago  of  ashipor  itocargok  ^ 
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Originally,  when  a  man  wished  to  botro*  money  it 
security  of  a  thing,  he  transferred  the  ownership  if  j 
thing  to  the  lender  by  mancipatio,  or  injure  ce»io,^s'  'ty 
remancipationis,  or  sub  fiducia;    and  the  l)om>«er<^ 
recover  his  ownership  by  usureceptio  (Gaius  ii.  5?  j^ 
when  the  debt  was  paid,  and  in  some  other  ca&es  ai*r.  U 
this  mode  of  giving  security  was  found  to  be  disad^ini:^  . 
to  the  debtor,  and  subsequently  the  thing  was  laen.; 
into  the  hands  of  the  creditor  with  a  power  of  sale  id  > 
the  debt  was  not  paid  according  to  the  agreement:  h.'  i 
gave  the  creditor  no  ownership,  and  consequenih  b« 
no  actio  in  rem  against  any  third  person,  and  ibertf^ 
sufficient  security  for  his  debt    Tlie  pretor's  edict  !> 
remedy  for  this  by  giving  to  the  creditor  a  real  actior. . 
Servian  a  actio,  against  any  person  who  was  in  po^«(*t 
the  thing  pledged,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  it;  i 
extension  of  tnis  right  of  action,  under  the  name 
quasi-serviana  actio,  also  called  hypothecaria,  gave '.  '^ 
hypotheca  the  full  character  of  the  pignus. 

Thus  the  Roman  law  recognised  the  pignus,  «bi 
fVom  the  contractus  pignoris,  and  the  hypothecti.  •"* 
arose  from  the  pactum  hypothecse.    But  there  iteri 
cases  which  in  the  Romaii  law  were  considered  casesoff 

The  pignus  praetorium  arose  when  a  creditor,  by  a  j. 
decree,  was  allowed  to  enter  into  possession  (miiieb 
possessionem)  either  of  the  whole  property  of  a  debtor  • 
part  of  it;  but  there  was  no  pignus  till  tlteeretb:. 
possession.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  kiiid  > 
nus  owes  its  origin  to  the  old  pignoris  capio.  (Gs..-. 
26.  &c.) 

There  was  also  the  tacit  hypotheca,  which  vos  I. 
on  certain  acts.  In  the  case  of  preedia  rustica,  the  ti- 
the ground  were  a  pignus  to  the  owner  for  the  rem.  e 
there  was  no  agreement  to  that  effect;  and  if  a  nu 
money  for  the  repairs  of  a  house,  the  building  beau 
pignus  for  the  debt. 

The  creditor,  though  in  possession  of  the  pledge,  a 
use  it  or  take  the  profits  of  it  without  a  contract  tu> 
effect,  which  was  called  antechresis,  or  mutual  t^ 
he  took  the  profits,  he  had  to  render  an  account  ai  '^ 
when  his  debtor  came  to  a  settlement  with  him :  bni  be 
entitled  to  an  allowance  for  all  necessary  expeobes  lai. 
the  thing  pledged,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  repain  of  a 

After  the  time  agreed  on  for  payment  was  pa^^ei 
creditor  had  the  right  of  selling  the  pledge  and  of  ret  ' 
his  debt  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sale.    If  the  prtr 
the  sale  was  not  sufficient  to  dischai^ge  the  debt,  be 
personal  action  against  the  debtor  for  the  remairui^  ^ 
ginally  perhaps  he  could  only  have  this  rigbtof»i^'( 
express  contract,  but  subsequently  the  right  to  m;1i  ', 
di.strahendi  sive  vendendi)  was  an  essential  part  o(\^^ 
tract  of  pledge.    Though  the  creditor  was  not  the  o«[' 
the  thing  (dominus),  still  he  could  transfer  ownership'" 
purchaser,  a  doctrine  that  is  only  intelligible  on  the  ^i*^ 
sition  that  he  sold  it  as  the  attorney  or  agent  of  the 
But  the  creditor  could  oiily  sell  the  thing  in  respect 
debt  for  which  the  thing  was  pledged,  and  not  in  rc^i^v 
other  debts  due  to  him  lh)m  the  debtor,  though  he  nt 
apparently  retain  the  surplus  of  the  sale  in  his  1»'''<'^' 
satisfaction  for  such  other  debts.    Tlie  power  of  salo  «> 
be  exercised  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  contraf ^  • ' 
when  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  form  and  nis' 
of  sale,  the  law  prescribed  the  mode  of  proceeding. »' 
the  creditor  was  bound  to  observe  strictly.    It  ^^'\ 
usual  to  insert  in  the  contract  of  pledge  a  Lex  Gun™'^*;' 
that  is,  a  condition  by  virtue  of  which  the  thing  p'j 
became  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor,  if  '"'^°"  L 
was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on.    But  by  a  oon^l'"'^  ^ 
of  Constantino  (Cod.,  viii.,  tit.  35)  it  was  forbidden  torn 
such  a  clause  in  the  contract.    If  anything  remajne<i«^1 
after  satisfying  the  creditor,  it  belonged  to  the  detioi.  ^ 

A  thing  might  he  pledged  to  several  persons  in  ^"*^^^''  - 
whose  claims  were  to  be  satisfied  according  to  ^^'^"^^  j^iJ, 
in  time.  But  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  ''"^^  ^  J 
duced  by  special  laws,  which  gave  a  preference  to  c  ^'^ 
persons  and  claims,  independent  of  the  order  of  ^^^^'^  ^^ 
a  constitution  of  Leo  gave  a  priority  to  a  pledge  *»'•  ^ 
contracted  by  a  public  instrument  (instruracniuro  P  '^  ^ 
confectum),  or  by  a  private  instrument  *^^*^*  J'pf^u'i 
witnesses,  over  every  other  pledge  which  ^^*}^  Itcu^'^ 
by  any  other  evidence.  This  law  was  iDt®°^^,j^ii  »«<• 
frandulent  agreemenU  by  which  a  pledge  vouKi  w 
datfwi. 


P  L  E  2 

There  there  were  severat  creditors,  be  who  had  the 
rily  over  all  was  enlilled  Id  sell  and  pay  himtelP;  the 
'Ills,  if  any.  belonged  to  the  creditor  who  was  next  in 
ir,  and  so  on  till  tliuwholewaa  exhausted.     iracrediCoi 

was  posterior  in  order  of  time,  wished  lo  stand  in  the 
e  of  him  who  bad  the  priority,  he  could  do  so  by  payini; 

his  debt,  and  he  then  occupied  (succeuit)  the  same 
e  and  had  Iho  unno  right  u  tlie  prior  creditor.  This 
ricie  wa»  founded  an  the  assignable  character  of  a 
ge,  for  though  ihe  pledgee  waa  not  the  owner  of  Ihe 
g,  and  could  only  sell  it  in  the  manner  already  men- 
ed.  he  could  transfer  bis  interest  to  an  assignee,  and 
d  even  transfer  to  a  second  pledger  the  jus  vendendi 
n  the  second  pledger  was  excluded  from  such  right  by 
lal  conlracL  (Die-,  20,  tit.  3,  ».  3.)  When  a  subse- 
Jt  creditor  advanced  a  sura  of  money  which  was  applied 
10  preservation  of  (he  Ihing  pledged,  for  instance,  for 
purpose  of  repairing  a  ship,  he  had  a  priority  over 
itors  of  earlier  date,  on  Ibe  ground  of  his  having  by  his 

secured  the  thing.  (Dig.,  20,  tiU  4,  s.  5.)  The  same 
.perhaps  somewhat  more  limited,  prevails  iu  our  own 
a-  to  money  lent  on  the  security  of  a  ship, 
a  ihc  pledgor  remained  the  owner  of  the  thing  pledged. 
ould  of  course  sell  it,  but  Ibe  purchaser  took  it  subject 
lie  .pled^.  The  creditor  who  was  in  possession  of  a 
ie  was  answerable  for  any  damage  that  hefel  it  owing 
ilus  or  culpa,  that  is,  fraud  or  neglect,  but  he  was  not 
erable  for  unavoidable  loss. 

pleilge  was  determined  in  various  ways;  by  the  de- 
tion  of  the  ibing.  by  the  creditor  releasing  the  debtor, 
e  debtor  paying  the  debt,  and  in  other  way*.  Whan 
lebior  offered  the  money  to  bis  creditor,  he  was  entitled 
-ve  the  pledge  restored  to  him.  This  might  be  obtained 
1  actio  pignoratioia,  which  was  an  actio  in  personam, 
i!so  lay  ibr  damages  done  to  or  sustained  by  the  thing, 
r  the  surplus  of  the  money  if  the  pledge  had  been  sold 
le  creditor.     The  creditor  had  a  contraria  pignoraticia 

against  the  debtor  for  expenses  incurred  as  to  the 
je,  fur  any  fraud  in  Iho  matter  of  the  pledge,  as  passing 
be  fur  better  melal,  and  iu  some  other  case*. 
le  Roman  law  of  pledges  has  been  treated  by  various 
tr>  at  great  Icngih.  A  compendious  view  of  it  is 
lined  iu  Brinkmanii's  'Insiiiutiones  Juris  Romani,' 
nci.  1822;  in  Mareiull,  'Lebrbucli  der  Inslit.  des 
.  Rechlas,'  Leipzig,  1839;  and  in  Ayliffe's  'Law  of 
Hes  or  Pawns.'  Ijjndon.  1732  ;  see  also  '  Dig.,'  20,  lit. 
e.:  I3.fil.7:  -Insiit^'  iv..  liL  «  ;  'Cod.,' 8,  liL  U.  &,t-. 
LEDGING,  CUSTOM  OF,  derived  from  the  French 
;«.  a  surely  or  gage.  The  expression  '  I'll  pledge  you, 
inking,  is  deduced  by  some  of  our  writers  on  populai 
luiiics  from  the  times  when  the  Danes  were  in  posses 
of  Engiand.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  custom  of  that 
le  to  seize  the  moment  when  a  native  of  the  island  «a« 
le  act  of  drinking,  lo  slab  him  with  a  knife  or  dagger; 
Kc  people  could  not  drmk  in  company  unlets  some  one 
ent  would  he  theit  pledge  or  surely  that  they  should 
[ve  no  harm.     (Brompton;  Sir  Richard  Baker'a  CAj-un., 

Ig;o,  p.  316;  Henry,  Hht.  Great  Brit..  4lo.,  vol.  iL, 
19 :  see  also  Eric  Pontoppidan's  Gata  et  Vettigia  Da- 
im  e.xlra  Daniam,  vol.  ii.,  p.  209.)  , 
:liers  Hiaie  the  cuslom  lo  have  taken  rise  from  the  death 
ing  Edward  the  Martyr,  son  to  Edgar,  who,  by  the 
ivance  of  his  stepmother  Elfrida,  was  slabbed  in  the 
3,-i  he  was  drinking. 

and  thought  the  eaptcssion  meant  no  more  than  that 
u  took  jour  cup  or  glass,  I  pledged  mysel/to  you  that 
jld  follow  your  example.     iBrand's  fbpular  Aatigui- 
vr,l.  ii.,  pp.  223-232.) 
.EI'.^DES.    [Taurus.] 

.ElOCENE,  or  PLIOCENE,  By  this  liila  (derived 
v\'.l-n: more,  and  jtaivdc. neui)  Mr.  Lyell  wishes  to  cha- 
rise  ihe  upper  part  of  the  ternary  strata.  There  are  in 
lew  older  and  newer  Pleiocene  formations,  and  some 
'  u>ed  fur  Ihe  latter  class  the  expressiun  Pleisiocene,  or 

LEI'ODON,  Conrad's  name  for  the  genus  Iridina  of 

urrk.     iNaiadbs,] 

■LEl'ONE.  Savigny's  name  for  a  genns  of  Dorti- 
<irliiiil<t  {Amphinome.  Bl,).  which,  with  iha  same  too- 
l's as  Chloeia,  Sav.,  have  branch tte  in  the  furm  of  tufla, 
Vj/f/V.— The  Indian  S«as,  where  some  of  them  grow  lo 

iumple,  Fteione  earunculafai  Terebella  caruncuiaia,  G  m.) 


PLEKOCHE'ILUS.  the  Rev.  Lanadown  Guilding's 
name  T-it  a  genus  of  Pupadce  iGtii\i.\  fluiiwiiM  of  authors. 

Generic  Character.^ Animal  bcrmaphrodile.  Body  cop- 
rugate,  heliciform  ;  head  bilohale ;  tentacles  four,  the  two 
longer  ones  wilh  oculiferous  terminations;  mandible  very 
lunate,  the  ossicula  transverse,  the  triangular  appendage 
cutaneous.  InlrnmiltenI  orean  retractile,  at  the  root  of 
the  right  greater  tentade.      Mantle  perforated  by  a 


I'al,  spiral ;    ihe  spire 


foramen.     Ova  few,  large, 
Shell  barely  urobilicaio,  dextral,  i 


elevated,  but  obtuse,  the  two  last  whorls  largest,  ventricoso. 
Aperture  entire,  elongated.  Columella  with  a  single  plait,' 
which  is  cavern  oso- in  Ilex.  Lip  thickened,  marginata! 
(Guild.) 

Example,  Plekocheilu!  undulatus. 
Description.— Body  olivaceous- black,  foot  pallid  beneath ; 
tentacles  while  at  the  apex ;   eyes  black. 

Shell  siout,  lurifid,  plaiieil  longitudinally,  indistinctly 
striated  Iransversely,  ferruginous  chestnut,  wilh  oblique 
brown  undulated  Bands;  wliorls  five. 

E^gM  oval-elliptio,  indistinctly  corroded,  numerous,  large, 
glulinously  deposited  in  a  heap,  and  jdincd  by  a  gelatinous 
thread ;  at  first  yellowish,  shining,  afterwards  (^yhen  dry) 
pearly-calcareous. 

Young  pallid,  the  shell  diaphanous,  prettily  cori-oded, 
and  of  a  silky  lustre,  no  strite,  nnd  the  lips  simple.  The 
adoheeenf  shell  subdiapbanous,  the  bands  more  distinct. 
The  old  shell  covered  with  a  glaucoiis-broivn.lhick  wrinkled 
epidermis,  the  bands  evanescent,  often  deeply  corroded. 
[Guild.) 

Mr.  Guilding  stales  that  this  fine  species  occurs  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  the  forests  of  Ihe  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
fenerally  withdrawn,  but  sometimes  even  copulating;  in  ibe 
ay-time.  The  ova  are  aggtulinated  lo  the  vagiuatjnjt 
leaves  of  the  Tillandsiw.  which,  from  holding  water,  secure 
a  damp  atmosphere  at  all  limes.  The  lately  excluded  shell 
long  stood  in  Mr.  Guilding's  cabinet  as  a  nondescript  Sue- 
nea  f  wilh  a  depressed  spire.  He  at  last  traced  it  ab  nvo. 
id  from  the  examination  of  this  and  the  young  shell  of 
Bultnulus  undulalui,  be  cautions  the  loologiat  UEainst 
ily  separating  such  small  shells  as  do  not  bear  on  the 
lip  some  positive  mark  of  mnluriiy.  In  Ihe  young  KcA?>- 
cheili.  he  obsencs,  the  whole  shell  is  without  slriai,  and  \i 
beauiifuUy  corroded  on  its  surface,  the  plicni  being  smuoih 
and  distinctly  marked  as  ihey  are  added  by  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  mantle.  In  the  young  of  Ihe  other  snail,  he 
observes,  are  seen  numerous  fine  longitudinal  and  irans- 
verae  siriffi,  which  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for  in  the  parts 
added  fay  the  animal  as  il  advances  in  strength,  a  circum- 
stance that  would  have  led  to  the  multiplication  of  species, 
had  not  specimens  been  discovered  in  various  stages,  (Zoil. 
Jourru,  ToL  iii) 


a,iroDB(ilialloriuMi  hidlulBUMi  c.ailBnlidHI  rf,mpH (rfBuelen 

PLENIPOTENTIARY.    [Ambassador.] 
PLEODONTS,  ths  nama  asiigned  by  MM.  Dum^ril 
ond  Bibron  lo   Ibeir  drat  EUbfamilf  of  Ltiardi  Lecertieni 
(Lacertian  LUards),  or  Saurient  Autiuaurer  (Autosaurian 


Saur 


IS). 


The  ifmrfon/*  are  divided  into  Ivo  great  groups:  the  first 
with  a  comprMsed  tail,  Kurmounled  wiih  ciests,  as  in  the 
Croeodilet;  iha  oilier  nit b  the  lail  perfectly  conical,  or  very 
slightly  Hattensd  on  its  four  surfaces,  so  that  it  still  appears 
rounded.  MM.  Duin^ril  and  Bibron  bave  employed  the 
expression  Cyelotetraifonnl  to  designate  Ibis  mixed  form. 

In  the  subfamily  of  the  Pleodonis  Ibew  ilistinguiabed  zoo- 
lofiists  have  placed  the  species  whose  leetb  are  completely 
■olid,  being  without  any  internal  cavity,  and  very  lirnily 
fixed  by  their  edges  and  their  external  surface  to  the  jaw- 
hones,  in  a  groove  lioUowed  out  along  their  internal  border, 
against  wbich  the  teeth,  especially  tbe  anterior  ones,  are  so 
applied,  Ibat  their  point  or  free  exlremily  Deems  to  be  always 
a  little  dLrecLed  outwards. 

In  tbe  Br«t  group  of  the  PieodonU,  at  Lacertian*  with 
eomprtiitd  tail*  (Caihiturtt),  three  genera  only  are  com- 
prised—I. Crocodiluna(.Dragonne,^xl,  Ciivier;  Ada,  part, 
Gray).  2.  Thoricltt,  Wai(l.  iDrttccma,  Daud.;  Ada,  part. 
Gray).     3.  Neutlieurui,  Dum.  and  Bib. 

In  the  second  group  of  Pieodonlt,  those  nith  compressed 
tails  {Conicatidet,  or  Strongyluret),  the  following  genera 
am  included; — I.  Apornmera,  Dum.  and  Bib.  2.  Salvator, 
Diim.and  Biti. {Tap'nambis. Daaii,,  part,  the  Sauvegardet, 
or  Momlort,  Cut.  ;  Tejut,  Merrem,  part ;  Caila,  Fleming ; 
^om'f m", Fits ing. ;  Fodinemaiad Ctenodon,'Wanl.,'W\ee^m. ; 
£xri;pnetttle»,Kau-p.;  fiidiruma,C.Boaip.;  r^'uj (subgenus 
Tetuixia,  Gray).  3.  Ameiva  (Ameiva,  Cuv.,  part.  Fining. ; 
T^ut,  part,  Merrem ;  Cnemidophorus,  paTt,Wiegm.,  Bonap.; 
T^ut  (Bubdiv.  Ameiva,  part.  Gray).  4.  Cnemidophorut, 
Wsgl,  (Ameiva.  part,  Cuv.,  Filling.,  Gray ;  Cnemidtwhorui, 
part,  WagU  Wiegm.).  5.  Dicmlan,  Dum.  and  Bib.  6. 
Acrantut,  Wa)(l  (  TejuM,  part,  Merrem  ;  Tejut,  Filling. ; 
Acraalin.  Wagl.,  Wiogm.).  7.  Centropyx,  Spix  (Tiachy- 
gasler,  W^l. ;  Paewiii-Ameh-a,  Filzinit-). 

PLESIOSA'URUS.  the  Rev,  W.  D.  Conybearo's  name 
fur  an  extinct  genus  of  an  oxlinct  family,  tbe  Enaliniait- 
riant,  and  fiisl  described  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
De  la  Beche,  in  the  Trantactiont  r/  the  Genlogieal  Society 
<if  London,  iu  1621.*  A  restoration  uf  the  skeleton,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Ichthyosauru*,  woa  %ni:n  by  Mf .  Cony- 
beare  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  the  same  Transactions* 
(Ib24),  from  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  Plcnotaunu 
doiichodeirui,  and  tlie  accuracy  of  this  restoration  is  still 
universally  acknowledged.  This  genua  is  the  Halidracon 
of  Wagler. 

Since  the  article  Ichthyosaurus  was  written.  Professor 
Owen  has  made  that  part  of  his  Report  on  Briliih  Fatsil 
Reptile*  wbicU  rulales  to  tbe  Enaliodauria,  or 'Lizanls  uf 
the  Soo,' tolbe  Briliih  Association  for  the  Advancement  uf 
Science.    This  paper,  which  adda  scother  to  the  many  in- 
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ilanees  already  before  the  public  of  the  FrarsHw'i  jii,^ 
research  and  acute  observation,  has  brought  the  Wtjr,  j 
ihe  lehlhyoiouri  zaA  Pletiomuri  iovn  lo  Ibc  prcseu:  in, , 
throwing  light  upon  many  points  which  r«quit«l  chi 
tion,  and  completmg  the  catalogue  of  the  ipecm  of  b^ 
genera,  after  be  had  visited  (he  museums  at  lia  kw 
and  of  the  Continent. 

Professor  Oneti  characlerises  the  fnaliMimnisuuis 
tebrate,  air-breathing,  and  oold-hlooded  sniniilt;  relir;i 
therefbre  lo  the  great  class  of  ReptiHa  in  llic  Ct'<ia 
system,  and  indicative  of  a  primary  modiflcslio[io(;iti 
pical  structure  of  that  class,  by  which  IheEi»Uciuur--,t 
fitted  more  especially  for  a  marine  lile.  The  pnuflluiiit 
animals  respired  atmospheric  air  immediaiel},  ' 
serves,  afforded  by  tbe  position  and  structure  a 
paisages,  and  by  tbe  osseous  mechanism  of  the  lira 
abdominal  cavity,  whilst  the  evidence  that  Ibej 
blooded  animals  reposes  on  tbe  unancbylo^d  cvdIu 
the  elementary  osseous  pieces  of  the  occiput  tii  M 
cranial  bones,  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  lbs  \ti\iH' 
lumn:  the  laws  of  organic  coexistence  justify  Ibf^M 
sions,  to  which  the  Professor  comes  from  Iheter^di: 
of  the  osseous  system,  that  the  heart  wat  adspldlei:t 
mit  only  a  part  of  the  circulating  blood  throu^li  tht « 
ralory  organs.  He  then  shows  that  the  peculiar  iikhIj 
tions  of  ihe  Saurian  type,  or  the  special  EiiiIInli 
characteristics,  consist  in  the  absence  of  the  bill : 
articulations  of  the  bodies  of  the  verlehrR.— the 
the  nostrils  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the  head ;  iWi 
rated  hEcraapophyses  ;*  the  numerous  short  and  At: 
tal  hones,  which  must  have  been  enveloped  mi' 
undivided  legumentary  sheath,  forming  in  bolli  ibi 
and  hind  extremities  a  fln  resembling  in  exletnil  ip 
ance  the  paddles  of  the  Ce/acea.  Although  oibw  ,^ 
of  fossil  saurians  were  aquatic  and  marini!,  an^c 
qucnlly  possessed  extremities  modified  for  a*imniii>: 
are  those  of  the  marine  Chelonians  of  the  presetii  ilii 
in  a  less  sinking  degree,  the  feet  of  the  Crocodiltn 
exiiling  saurians,  those  reptiles  only  ought,  in  the  if  w 
Professor  Owen,  to  be  re^^rded  as  true  EnalioiauK' 
combine  limbs  Ailed  for  swimming  with  the  CRUil 
vertebral  cbaroetcrs  above  defined.  ^ 

The  characters  of  Ihe  genera  P/ennsaunu  tai  H 
sauTUf,  the  types  of  the  two  principal  modiSc*lion>  ^ 
lomical  structure  offered^hy  [ho  Enatiosautisns,  aren 
derived  from  modifications  of 'ihe  vertebral  coluron,  u 
ith  reganl  to  the  form  and  confiiurBtion  of  Ihe  iDdi^ 
hones,  as  to  the  relative  groiips  of  the  cervical,  duml 
caudal  vertebne.  Professor  Owen  has  also  (buoil  i^ 
.erlebraB  afford  the  best  characters  for  the  dittinri' 
Epccies  as  veil  as  of  genera. 

Tbe  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  ubsrtdHi' 
verlebtB  in  IHeiiniaiirut  is  the  extraordinary  Unglt'' 
ieal  portion,  including  from  twenty  to  fortj'  w"" 
articular  surfaces  of  their  bodies  are  eiibei  IU 
slightly  convex  in  the  centre,  and  most  frequenltf 
at  tbe  peiiphery.    Two  pits  are  generally  prcHCi'^  ■' 
under  put  of  the  bodies,  but  this  character  is  not  (»i-<= 
The  cervical  vertebrm  of  the  /Veitosauri  gencraliTf 
'■  e  centrum,  the  neurapophjaes.  and  the  ribs  in  '"' 
ununchylosed  stale,  and  allhoueh  in  geDersln^"' 
rrse  iirocesscs  are  developed  in  this  region,  w  (n" 
ith  the  struclure  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  sri^ 
e  Crocodile  is  maintained  in  Ibe  divisionJirtlw>ii'' 
surface  fur  the  cervical  rib  into  an  upper  and  loxr  Y 
by  a  boriionlal  flssure-a  structure  which,  HrO" 
a,  is  well  described  and  figured  by  Conjbesn 
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•  ^  iosauru9  JoHchodeirus :  as  these  vertebreo  of  the  neck 
;>»-oach  the  dorsal,  the  inferior  part  of  the  costal  articula- 
n   becomes  smaller,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  sur- 
'o  is  afforded  by  the  superior  facet,  which  also  gradually 
es  from  the  centrum  to  the  neurapophyses,  and  in  the 
I' sal  vertebra  stands  boldly  out  as  a  true  transverse  pro- 
ss  froui  the  upper  side  of  the  base  of  each  neurapophysis. 
le  transvei*se  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebrsc  subside  to  the 
:cl  of  the  neurapophyses ;  and  as  the  caudal  vertebrae  re- 
Ic  from  the  trunk,  the  articular  surface,  which,  as  in  the 
cli.  represents  or  takes  the  place  of  the  transverse  pro- 
>s,  graiiually  descends,  and  passes  from  the  neurapophy- 
i  to  the  side  of  the  centrum,  but  is  not  divided  by  the  Ion- 
udinal  groove  which  characterises  the  costal  surface  in  the 
c^:  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  groove  is 
>re     marked    in    some    species    of   Plesiosaunu   than 
lers ;  and  indeed  Professor  Owen  has  seen  Plesiosaurian 
-%'ical  vertebra)  in  which  no  trace  of  it  was  visible.    'The 
urapophyses,'  continues  our  author,  *  are  commonly  un- 
chylosed  with  the  vertebral  centres  in  any  part  of  the 
ice,  and  in  some  instances  throughout  the  cervical,  and  at 
t;  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  neurapophyses 
%  c  appeared  to  be  joined  each  by  an  articular  surface  to 
%  spine  above,  as  they  are  to  the  centrum  below, — the 
nes  here  remaining  apparently  throughout  life  unanchy- 
id  to  the  neurapophyses.    This  condition  of  the  upper 
tebral  elements  is  rarely  seen  in  any  cold-blooded  vcrte- 
te  animals,  and  never  in  the  warm-blooded  classes.    In 
se  parts  of  the  spine  where  the  vertebroo  enjoyed  less 
btlity  upon  each  other  than  in  the  neck,  the  spines  be- 
le  anchylosed  to  the  neurapophyses  at  an  earlier  period, 
d  haemapuphyses  co-exist  with  the  ribs  or  paravertebral 
uents  in  the  caudal  region  of  the  spine,  but  they  continue 
oughout  life  to  be  unattached  by  bone  either  to  the  cen- 
m  above  or  to  each  other  below ;  and  here  also  their 
le  is  not  developed,  and  consequently  no  true  chevron 
e  is  formed  in  the  Plesiosauri,    The  nasmapopbyses  are 
i  continued  along  the  inferior  surface  of  a  great  part  of 
abdomen,  forming  there  the  sternal  or  abdominal  ribs; 
I  just  as  the  neurapophyses  are  developed  in  the  trans- 
%e  direction  to  protect  the  expanded  cerebral  masses  in 
•  cranial  region,  so  here  the  hsemapopbyses  are  in  like 
liner  elongated  transversely,  and  their  spine  is  introduced 
t  modified  to  form  a  third  mesial  rib-like  bar,  connect- 
.  however,  as  usual,  the  lower  or  distal  extremities  of  the 
^apophyses,  and  completing  the  osseous  cincture  of  the 
lominal  viscera.    The  tail  in  the  Plesiosauri  is  relatively 
leh  shorter  than  in  the  Ichihyosauri^  and  there  is  an  oh- 
ms reason  for  the  curtailment  of  this  part  of  the  animal ; 
\  in  the  Fiesiosauri,  the  length  and  mobility  of  the  neck 
iders  a  special  development  of  the  tail  for  producing  the 
rral  movements  of  the  head  unnecessary.    The  bodies  of 
1  vertebrsD,  in  most  species  of  Plesiosaunu,  are  traversed 
tically  by  two  vascular  canals,  which  lead  from  the  me- 
llary  or  spinal  canal  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  centrum, 
lere  they  terminate  each  by  an  orifice,  and  sometimes  by 
0  orifices  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.    These  orifices 
)  not  however  a  constant  character  of  the  genus  Plesiosau" 
C  neither  are  they  peculiar  to  this  genus,  being  present 
ihe  vertebrcD  of  the  Celacea,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
luncu     In  a  section  of  the  vertebral  centrum  of  a  Plesio- 
urti»*  the  osseous  texture  for  some  lines  near  the  anterior 
111  posterior  articular  surfaces  is  denser  than  in  the  rest  of 
e  \ertebrse,  and  the  direction  of  the  laminae  and  fibres  is 
Yiical ;  in  the  intermediate  portion  the  laminso  are  hori- 

C/'ti «!«»«. —Though  the  head  of  ihe  Plesiosauri  resembles 
m  of  the  ciocudiles  in  its  general  form,  it  is,  as  Professor 
Uen  observes,  relatively  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
u(iy.  The  elongated  form  of  the  strong  and  prominent 
raoial  bones,  most  of  which  extend  from  point  to  point, 
nth  wide  interspaces  like  the  timbers  of  a  scaffolding,  forms, 
le  leiuarkst  one  of  the  first  indications  of  a  deviation  ft'om 
h  crocodilian  type,  and  of  the  afiinity  of  the  Plesiosaurus 
oibe  Lacertian  Sauria;  and  this  affinity,  he  adds,  is  fur- 
iii«;r  exemplified  in  the  condition  of  many  of  the  individual 
t>jrte4.  He  proceeds  to  state  that  the  occipital  bone  includes 
^t  basilar,  lateral,  or  ex-occipital  pieces  in  a  permanently 
fecparaled  condition,  as  in  other  reptiles ;  the  basi-occipital 
fi^ms  a  larger  proportion  of  the  articular  tubercle  for  the 
tllas,  and  the  ex-K>ccipitals  a  less  proportion  than  in  the 
crocodiles;  and  the  circumference  of  ihe  foramen  magnum 
'■i  Completed  by  the  supra-occipital  element,  in  both  which 


respects  the  Plesiosaurus  manifests  its  affinity  with  the 
Lacertian  Sauria.  The  mastoid  elements  extend  from  the 
occipital  to  the  tympanic  bones;  but  above  these, and  be- 
tween the  occiput  and  the  strong  arched  pedicle  supporting 
the  lower  jaw,  a  vacuity  leads  from  the  occipital  region  to 
the  temporal  fossie.  The  corresponding  openings  in  the 
skull  of  the  crocodiles  are,  he  remarks,  reduced  to  very 
small  size  in  consequence  of  the  expanded  form  and  oblique 
position  of  the  tympanic  bone,  but  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria 
they  are  as  wide  as  they  are  in  the  Plesiosaurus,  if  not 
wider. 

Professor  Owen  describes  the  parietal  bone  as  strong 
and  triradiate,  consisting  of  a  median  piece  corresponding 
with  the  normal  parietal  in  the  crocodiles,  and  of  two  trans- 
verse elongated  processes,  formed,  as  it  were,  by  a  bifurca- 
tion of  the  posterior  part  of  the  median  piece ;  and  in  a 
young  specimen  of  Plesiosaurus  Maerocephalus,  in  the 
museum  of  the  earl  of  Enniskillen,  he  founa  the  median  or 
sagittal  suture  dividing  the  two  parietals  still  distinct ;  in 
older  specimens  of  PI,  Hawkinsii  he  always  found  it  oblite- 
rated; affording  evidence  to  justify  the  aescription  of  the 
parietal  bone  as  single  and  triradiate.  The  Professor  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  median  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  as 
offering  two  modifications  of  structure  whicli  point  out  in  a 
striking  manner  the  deviation  of  the  Plesiosaurus  from  the 
Crocodilian  type  and  its  approximation  to  the  Lacertian  type 
of  the  Saurian  structure.  Tlie  first  of  these  is  the  median 
crest  or  ridge,  from  which  the  surface  slopes  away  on  each 
side ;  proving  that  the  temporal  muscles  were  relatively  as 
strongly  developed  as  in  the  Iguana  for  instance,  and  were 
only  separated  from  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  head  by 
the  intermuscular  ridge.  The  ponderous  jaws  o£  the  cro- 
codiles, on  the  contrary,  are  worked  principally  by  the 
masseter  and  pterygoid  muscles,  and  in  those  Saurians  the 
temporal  muscles  arc  small  and  separated  by  a  flattened 
space  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  simple  parietal 
bone.  The  second  modification,  which  brings  the  Plesio- 
saurus near  to  the  lizards,  is  a  moderate-sized  elliptical 
vertical  perforation  of  the  median  part  of  the  parietal  bone, 
a  few  lines  behind  the  coronal  suture,  analogous  to  the  per- 
foration in  the  Iguana  described  by  the  Rev.  Lansdown 
Guilding  as  the  foramen  Homianum:  there  however  it  is 
placed  directly  upon  the  coronal  suture,  in  the  situation  of 
the  anterior  fontanelle ;  but  the  Professor  observes  that  the 
same  foramen  exists  in  many  other  genera  of  Lacertian 
Sauria ;  and  in  Monitor,  Lacerta  proper,  &c.  it  is  situated 
entirely  in  the  parietal  bone.  In  the  Crocodilians  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  foramen.  The  third  modification,  which 
approximates  the  Plesiosauri  to  the  Lacertian  type  and  ex- 
hibits a  difference  from  the  Crocodilian  structure,  is  the 
posterior  bifurcation  of  the  parietal  bone,  forming  processes 
of  considerable  length  and  constituting  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  cranium ;  these  are  articulated  with  the  tym- 
panic bone  by  means  of  an  oblique  sigmoid  suture.  The 
fronted  bone  consists  of  a  median,  two  anterior,  and  two 
posterior  pieces.  The  median  frontals  extend  as  far  for- 
wards as  the  midspace  between  the  small  nostrils,  and  ap- 
pear to  terminate  in  a  point  between  the  commencement  of 
the  narrow  nasal  bones.  The  interfrontal  suture  of  Lord 
Enniskillen's  young  PI,  macrocepkalus  is  elevated  by  a 
ridge  continuea  forwards  from  the  parietal  crest.  The  outer 
margin  of  the  median  frontal  forms  the  superior  boundary 
of  the  orbit  The  anterior  frontal  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  anterior  and  superior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  is  wedged 
in  between  the  mid-frontal  and  superior  maxillary  bones. 
The  posterior  frontal  bounds  the  orbit  posteriorly,  and  ex- 
tends downwards  to  join  the  malar  bone,  like  the  columnar 
portion  of  the  post-frontal  bone  in  the  crocodiles  ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Owen  observes  that  it  is  broader  and  more  super- 
ficially situated  in  the  Plesiosaurus,  thus  bearing  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  skull  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria,  A  further  and  more 
striking  degree  of  difference  from  the  Crocodilian  type  is 
manifested  in  the  posterior  frontal,  for  it  is  not  extended 
backwards  to  join  the  mastoid,  so  that  the  skull  of  the  Ple- 
siosaurus does  not  present  an  osseous  ridge  traversing  longi- 
tudinally the  temporal  fossa,  like  a  second  zygoma,  and 
dividing  it  into  an  upper  and  lower  cavity,  as  in  the  Croco- 
diles. The  Zygomatic  element  of  the  temporal  bone,  in- 
stead of  being  extended  obliquely  parallel  with  the  tympanic 
bone  and  joined  to  it,  stretches  horizontally  from  tlie  malar 
and  post- frontal  bone  backwards  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
tympanic,  and,  as  in  the  Lacertian  Saurians,  becomes  a^ 
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tacbed  by  ito  two  extremities  only.    In  its  general  form, 
and  especially  in  its  length,  the  tympanic  bone  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Crocodilian  and  Lacertian  types,  ex- 
ceeding them  both  however  in  robustness.    In  the  facial 
bones  the  resemblance  to  the  Lacertian  Saurians  begins  to 
diminish,  and  the  approximation  to  the  Crocodiles  to  in- 
crease ;  and  this  tendency  is  further  shown  in  the  strength 
of  the  whole  maxillary  apparatus,  the  great  relative  size  of 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  the  rugged  exterior  surface  of  the 
osseous  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  distinct  alveolar  ca- 
vities of  the  teeth :  but  a  striking  exception  to  this  tendency 
is  manifested  in  the  external  nostrils;  their  size  and  position, 
combined  with'  the  structure  of  the  paddles,  point  out  the 
analogy  of  the  extinct  Enaliosaurs  to  the  existing  Cetaceans, 
offering,  as  the  Professor  observes,  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  structure  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  a 
species.    The  respiratory  apertures  are  situated  a  little  be- 
fore the  orbits  near  the  highest  part  of  the  head:  in  the 
Crocodiles  they  are  placed  near  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  snout,  blended  together  into  a  single  aperture,  and  hav- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  their  circumference  formed  by  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  which,  in  HesiosauriLs,  mB^^  an  ex- 
tremely small  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  nasal  apertures, 
which  last  chietly  consist  on  each  side  of  an  interspace  at 
the  convergence  of  the  anterior  frontal,  nasal,  and  superior 
maxillary  bones,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
nasal  bones,  as  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria.  The  intermaxillary 
suture  extends  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  nostrils  forwards 
to  a  little  more  than  half  way  between  the  orbit  and  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  cranium.    One  of  the  strongest 
of  the  inferior  teeth  usually  rises  just  in  front  of  this  suture, 
and  there  a  slight  notch  seems,  the  Professor  observes,  to 
correspoitd  with  that  tooth,  presenting  a  resemblance  to  a 
very  characteristic  structure  in  the  true  Crocodiles.     The 
lachrymal  bone  forms  a  great  proportion  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  superior   maxillary  enters  next  into 
the  formation  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  below  the 
lachrymal  bone :   the  malar  bone  rests  upon  its  posterior 
extremity  by  an  oblique  suture.     The  posterior  margin 
of  the  malar  bone  is  joined  to  the  posterior  frontal  bone  as 
well  as  to  the  zygomatic,  thus  completing  the  osseous  boun- 
dary of  the  orbit  posteriorly.     The  usual  complicated  struc- 
ture observable  in  the  Saurians  appears  in  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  Plesiosauriis,    The  dentary  piece  presents  evidence  of 
its  soon  becoming  anchylosed  to  its  fellow  at  the  sym- 
physis :  it  is  chiedy  remarkable  for  the  expansion  of  its  an- 
terior extremity.      No  intervening  vacuity  separates  the 
angular  and  surangular  pieces  as  in  the  Crocodiles,  but 
those  pieces  are  joined  together  throughout,  as  in  the  La- 
certian group.      The  surangular  piece  rises  higher  and 
forms  a  sharper  edge  for  the  insertion  of  the  temporal 
muscles  than   in  the  Crocodiles,  a  structure  which  agrees 
with  the  greater  development  of  these  muscles,  as  indicated 
by  the  size  of  the  temporal  fossfe.     '  The  articular  piece 
presents  a  regular  and  deep  concavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  articular  end  of  the  tympanic  bone:  it  is,  as  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  has  well  remarked,  more  developed  than  in  the  Cro- 
codile,  and  thus  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  the  Lacertian  type.    The  angular  piece  is 
prolonged  backwards  beyond  the  joint,  but  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  Crocodiles.' 


Skull  of  PlesioMunM  restored.    (Conybeue.) 
a,  profile ;  (,  seen  frum  aboto« 


Under  jaw  uf  Plenosaunii  (anterior  part). 
1,  leen  from  above ;  2.  profile ;  3,  seeo  from  below.    (CoBjtca.n ! 


A  tooUi  ftligkUy  maguified.  (Conybeaie.) 

Professor  Owen  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  f^rnu^ 
arcSt  observing  that  the  ordinary  or  vertebral  ribs  ba«] 
already  spoken  of  as  essential   parts  or  appendagti! 
vertebra.    The  free  extremities  of  the  ribs  arc  cous 
together,  in  the  abdominal  region,  by  the  series  of. 
mediate,  slender,  elongated  pieces,  to  which  Conybearet 
the  appropriate  designation  which  has  just  been  m 
Each  of  these  sterno-costal  arcs  includes,  in  the  Pleaiositf 
seven  pieces.    The  median  piece  is  transversely  eloDg> 
slightly  bent,  and  pointed  at  both  extremities;  ibela^. 
pieces  are  similarly  formed,  except  that  the  extreniucfl 
outermost,  which  joins  the  vertebral  rib,  is  obtuse:  ^ 
piece,  continues  Professor  Owen,  as  it  recedes  from  . 
median  line,  overlaps  the  anterior  part  of  theribwbtM 
succeeds,  where  it  is  adapted  to  an  oblique  groore.   M 
kind  of  joint,  observes  the  Professor,  probably  adoit'cii 
a  yielding  or  sliding  motion  of  the  pieces  one  upon  ibeoi" 
and  favoured,  as  Dr.  Buckland  has  remarked,  coDsidai 
expansion  of  the  cavity  containing  the  lungs. 


Steroo-costal  arcs  of  Pleekwanroe.  (Cooybeire.) 

Pectoral  arch.    The  broad  coracoid  bones,  reraarkj 
expanded  as  they  are  in  the  antero-posterior  direciii^n. 
noticed  by  Professor  Owen  as  the  most  conspicuous  cHi' 
composing  the  pectoral  arch :   he  describes  iheir  m'^'^ 
and  anterior  margins  as  gently  convex,  and  meeting  all 
mesial  plane,  where  they  overlap  the  anterior  thoracic  r' 
Into  their  anterior  interspace  is  wedged  the  ento  itt^i^' 
piece,  consisting  of  a  short  mesial  process  and  ivio  bn* 
lateral  expansions.     A  strong  triradiate  bone,  whic^''' 
Mr.  Owen  s  opinion,  seems  to  represent,  as  in  theChelyflw_ 
the  scapula  and  clavicle  united,  is  arched  from  tb«  ouw 
extremity  of  the  coracoid  bones,  with  which  it  combiof?^ 
form   the  shoulder-joint,  near  which  last  point  it  ^^^ 


tr  *xA»  and  obliquely  backwards, 
.r^eseating  tbe  true  scapula 


^'^loral  extremily.  The  htimerut  U  described  as  a  stout 
'"■<  u)ud«rStely  long  bone,  curved  slieblly  backwards. 
nded  at  its  proximal  extremity,  and  llaliened  as  it  up- 
aches  (he  elbow  joint  The  rodiut  and  ulna  ate  both 
rl  and  (tat  bones,  but  rvktividy  longer  and  more  dis- 
■iTly  marked  than  in  lekthyotaurus ;  the  radiui  is  nearly 
•tchti  the  vlna  curved,  its  cmcnviiy  being  directed  to- 
rls  the  radius.  The  distinctly  deHned  carput  consists  of 
suble  row  of  small  Hat  rounded  otiicula,  in  numlier  from 
to  eieht.  The  metacarpal  bones  nre  elongated,  slender, 
Ccned.  and  sliebtly  benL  The  Ungen,  or  '  digits,'  as  they 
termed  by  Mr.  Owen,  never  exceed  the  number  of  the 
«acarpal  bones,  but  generally  consist  of  more  than  tlie 
ll  number  of  phalanges.     The  first  or  radial  digit,  irhich 


,1,  and  the  (Ifth  six  phalanges.  These  bones,  the  Pro- 
Ar  observes,  are  moderately  long  and  slender,  but  gradu- 
Inper  towards  the  distal  end  of  the  di);it* ;  and  they  are 
rM  together  in  each  digitby  flattened  surfaces,  indicative 
k  mere  yielding  movement  on  one  another ;  be  has  little 
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doubt  that  Ihey  were  enveloped,  like  the  paddles  of  th» 
Celaeea,  in  a  common  sheath  of  inlegument 

PeMc  areh.  The  hinder  or  pelvic  exlrerajliea  are  de- 
scribed as  almost  always  equal,  sometimes,  as  in  PI.  tnaero- 
cephalut,  exceeding  the  anterior  ones  in  size,  and  the  pelvic 
arch  as  consisting  of  a  strung  and  short  ilium,  and  a  broad 
fiubis  and  iseAium,  both  of  which  are  expanded  in  the  an- 
tero- posterior  direction  analogously  to  ike  curacoid  hones  in 
the  pectoral  arch. 


Pe!vte  extremity.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the 
radiated  appendages  of  the  pelvic  arch  so  closely  correspond 
with  those  of  llie  pecliiral  arch,  as  10  require  liiUe  notice. 
In  the  modiBcations  of  iho  two  bones  of  the  leg.  he  found 
that  the  posterior  bone,  or  fibula,  corresponds  in  ils  curved 
form  with  the  ti/na,  illustrating  an  analogy  manifeslcd  in 
oilier  animals.  Tiie  torjo/ bones  are  principally  remarkable 
for  their  itmall  sue  on  the  tibial  or  anterior  side  of  the 
series,  indicating  that  llie  hind  paddle  had  a  freer  inlleclion 
forwards,  or  upon  the  Ulna,  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  structure,  the  Professor  observes,  may  liaie  given  ■ 
compound  motion  lo  the  propelling  stroke  of  the  paddle, 
similar  to  that  wbiiA  in  skilful  rowing  is  called  'feathering' 

The  five  metalarialt  and  their  di||ita  are  found  lo  corre- 
Bpond  in  structure  with  Ibase  of  the  lore  paddle.    The  DrsI 


Phriwsaws m iwnw ^IiiIm;    (Bncfclpodt  OwM.} 
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Skeleton  of  Plesiosaarus  dolicliodtf  1  rtts  restored.    (  Couybtare  iniodpally.) 


01-  tibial  metatarsal  supports  three  phalanges,  the  second 
five,  the  third  eight  or  nine,  the  fourth  eight,  and  the  fifth 
six.  The  articulating  extremities  of  the  phalanges  of  both 
the  fore  and  hind  paddles  are,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  subcon- 
cave,  with  an  irregular  surface,  indicating  that  they  were 
juined  by  ligaments  or  fibro-cartilage,  and  not  by  synovial 
membrane. 

For  the  particular  variations  in  the  skeletons  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  we  must  refer  to  the  able  memoir  from  which 
the  above  general  description  of  the  osseous  parts  is  taken. 

The  following  species,  sixteen  in  number,  are  recorded  by 
Professor  Owen  : — Plesiosauri  Hawkinsii,  Owen ;  dolic/io- 
deirttSt  Conybeare ;  macrocephalus,  Conybeare ;  brarhyce* 
phalus,  Owen ;  macromus,  Owen ;  pachi/omus,  Owen ; 
arcuatus,  Owen ;  subtrigonus,  Owen ;  trigonuSt  Cuv. ; 
brachyspondyhtSt  Owen ;  cosiatuSt  Owen ;  doedicomus, 
Owen ;  ru.^osus,  Owen ;  grandis,  Owen ;  trochanleriwt, 
Owen ;  and  affinis,  Owen. 

Habits  of  PlesiosauTus, — ^^Ve  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
structure  of  this  extraordinary  animal.  Dr.  Buckland  truly 
observes  that  the  discovery  of  this  genus  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  additions  that  geology  has  made  to  compara- 
tive anatomy.  *  It  is  of  the  Plesiosaurus,'  says  that  graphic 
author,  in  his  '  Bridge  water  Treatise,' '  that  Cuvier  asserts 
the  structure  to  have  been  the  most  heteroclite,  and  its 
characters  altogether  the  most  monstrous  that  have  been 
vet  found  amid  the  ruins  of  a  former  world.  To  the  head  of  a 
lizard  it  united  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile ;  a  neck  of  enormous 
length,  resembling  the  body  of  a  serpent;  a  trunk  and  tail 
having  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  the  ribs  of 
a  cameleon,  and  the  paddles  of  a  whale.  Such  are  the 
strange  combinations  of  form  and  structure  in  the  Plesio- 
saitrus, — a  genus,  the  remains  of  which,  after  interment  for 
thousands  of  years  amidst  the  wreck  of  millions  of  extinct 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  earth,  are  at  length  recalled  to 
light  by  the  researches  of  the  geologist,  and  submitted  to 
our  examination  in  nearly  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  bones  of 
species  that  are  now  existing  upon  the  earth.'  Conybeare 
thus  speaks  of  the  supposed  habits  of  this  extinct  form, 
which  he  had  in  a  manner  built  up  before  our  eyes,  when 
materials  were  very  scanty  compared  to  those  which  have 
since  been  discovered: — 'That  it  was  aquatic  is  evident 
from  the  form  of  its  paddles ;  that  it  was  marine  is  almost 
equally  so,  fh>m  the  remains  with  which  it  is  universally 
associated ;  that  it  may  have  occasionally  visited  the  shore, 
the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the  turtle  may 
lead  us  to  conjecture ;  its  notion  however  must  have  been 
very  awkward  on  land ;  its  long  neck  must  have  impeded 
its  progress  through  the  water,  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  organization  which  so  admirably  fits  the  Ichthyosaurus 
to  cut  through  the  waves.  May  it  not  therefore  be  con- 
cluded (since,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  its  respi- 
ration must  have  required  frequent  access  of  air)  that  it 
swam  upon  or  near  the  surface,  arching  back  its  long  neck 
like  the  swan,  and  occasionally  darting  it  down  at  the  fish 
which  happened  to  float  within  its  reach?  It  may  perhaps 
have  lurked  in  shoal  water  along  the  coast,  concealed  among 
the  sea-weed,  and,  raising  its  npstrils  to  the  surface  from  a 
considerable  depth,  may  have  found  a  secure  retreat  from  the 
assaults  of  dangerous  enemies ;  while  the  length  and  flexi- 
bility of  its  neck  may  have  compensated  for  the  want  of 
strength  in  its  jaws,  and  its  incapacity  for  swift  motion 
through  the  water,  by  the  suddenness  and  agility  of  the 
attack  which  they  enabled  it  to  make  on  every  animal  fitted 
for  its  prey  which  came  within  its  reach.'  {Geol.  Trans,, 
vol.  i.,  part  2,  p.  388.  N.  S.) 

Of  the  general  characters  of  the  IchthyoBOuri  Professor 
Owen  treats  as  follows  '.-^ 


*The  Enaliosaurians  of  the  present  famQy  differ  h 
those  of  the  preceding  most  remarkably  in  the  shorifiii*  J 
the  neck  and  the  equality  of  the  width  of  theoccipuri 
that  of  the  thorax,  which  almost  immediately  succtfC  .i 
impressing  the  observer  with  the  conviction  that  ih<^. 
animal  must  have  resembled  a  cetacean  or  a  fish  in  th: .. . 
absence  of  any  cervical  constriction. 

•This  close  approximation  in  the/cA/^o#aiintotlie*j 
of  the  most  strictly  aquatic  animals  of  the  existing  cm: 
is  accompanied  by  an  important  modification  of  theiriK) 
surfiices  of  the  vertebral  centres,  each  of  which  sarfaca  ^ 
sents  a  well  marked  concavity,  leading  to  the  infereoft 
they  were  originally  connected  together  by  an  ebjtr 
sule,  filled  with  a  fluid,  as  in  the  vertebral  joinU  o; 
back -bone  of  fishes,  and  the  Perennibranchiate  or  \m 
like  of  the  Repiilia. 

•  The  structure  of  the  fins  of  many  species  of  M 
saurus  deviates  from  that  of  the  cetacean  piuMlei 
approaches  in  certain  peculiarities  more  closely  to  H 
the  fins  of  fishes  than  has  yet  been  found  in  any  other' 
tile.  First,  the  digits  exceed  the  typical  number /rr 
resemble  in  their  numerous  and  small  constituent  phai: 
the  jointed  rays  which  support  the  natatory  menibnw 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  of  true  fishes;  and,K«> 
numerous  cartilaginous  bifurcate  rays  were  added  fo 
bonv  apparatus  which  supports  the  tegumentary  cxpi' 

*tVith  these  important  modifications  of  the  heaii.ii 
and  extremities  in  immediate  relation  to  aquatic  pr 
sion,  the  law  of  the  correlations  of  organic  structure 
lead  us  to  anticipate  some  corresponding  modificatioD 
tail.  Accordingly  we  find  the  vertebroD  of  this  part'' 
much  more  numerous  than  in  the  previously-dcjj 
Enaliosaurian  group.  There  is  no  trace  however  r 
confluence  of  the  terminal  caudal  verlebne,  or  of  any" 
fi cation  of  their  elongated  neur-apophysial  and  h« 
physial  spjnes,  such  as  form  the  characteristic  §mJ."«- 
supporting  the  tail  of  the  osseous  fishes.  ThenuiiK'* 
caudal  verlebrae  gradually  decrease  in  size  to  the  end  ^ 
tail,  where  they  assume  a  compressed  form;  andibt* 
tail,  instead  of  being  short  and  broad,  as  in  U^ 
lengthened  out,  as  in  the  crocodiles. 

*Tlie  vciy  frequent  occurrence  of  a  fraetore  fX^ 
about  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  its  distal  extretB|{^ 
led  me  to  suspect  it  to  be  in  some  way  connected  vip  ^ 
presence  of  a  tegumentary  caudal  fin;  and  the  U'^^]^ 
compressed  form  of  the  terminal  vertebne,  since  asctr!'- 
by  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  has  almost  deinon5tra«< 
existence  of  such  a  fin.*    The  only  evidence  in  fact* 
the  skeleton  of  the  cetaceous  mammal  afibrds  of  the  pov< 
horizontal  caudal  fin  which  characterises  the  recent  an  ^ 
is  the  depressed  or  horizontally  flattened  form  ofU^ 
minal  vertebrse.    We  may  infer  therefore,  from  the  ^ 
spending  vertebras  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  heing  ?'"*"^- 
the  vertical  direction,  or  from  side  to  side,  that  i^  P^^ 
a  caudal  tegumentary  fin  expanded  in  the  vertical  diief* , 
and  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  examine  narrov'!  ; 
lias  matrix  in  which  the  tail  of  the  Ichthyosaur  ma?  ^^ 
been  imbedded  for  traces  of  carbonaceous  diswwi'^.^ 
of  an  impression  of  this  fin,  from  which  some  idea  nwg" 
formed  of  its  shape  and  size.t 

•  .<5ce  Pfofesanr  Owen*s  paper 'On  the  Ditlocatioo  of  .^j**  ?? '1/  v ' 
point  observable  in  the  Siicletoa  of  many  lch»hyo8auri/««»  J.  '  .i^; 
p.  511. second  wriea.jiMt  pnbUcbed  (July.  IMO);  aad  w«  tJw «n<=" 
•A0Rua,  vol.  %\\.»  pw  432.  ,        .    ^^(«  ■ 

t  •  1  would  mote  particulorly  recommend  this  obwrrauon  w  ^^  ,^.'  • 
c!men!i  of  Irhthyotavrnt  from  theliaa of  Batrow-on-SMr.whieU  aprj^^ ^ ^  i 
been  more  ravonraUe  fbr  the  proaerVNUoa  of  lh«*  auft  '"^<{?"'f!'h#|.^uii-' ' 
lucniitii'c.  Tbe  •ppcimea  ftow  whieh  Dr.  Buckland  de«nw«J*'^j  ^^j,  ^ 
the  nbdomeo.  nud  lliat  in  which  thu  toifument  of  ih*  fl»  ■«"»  '** 
described  by  mo,  were  both  frum  Darrow'oa^So«r.'    (Ow«iU 
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lius,  in  the  construction  of  the  principal  natatory  organ 
^e  Ichthyosaunu  we  may  trace,  as  m  other  parts  of  its 
nure,  a  combination  of  Mammalian,  Saurian,  and  Ich- 
3  peculiarities.  In  its  great  length  and  its  gradual 
nutioQ  we  perceive  the  Saurian  character;  its  tegu- 
tary  nature,  unsupported  by  osseous  rays,  bespeaks  its 
iij  to  the  Cetaceans ;  while  its  Tertical  position  brings  it 
i  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  natatory  organ  in  the 

tut  it  may  be  argued,  the  horizontality  of  the  caudal  fin 
e  Cetacea  is  essentially  connected  with  their  exigencies 
eathers  of  the  atmospheric  air:  without  this  means  of 
lacing  a  mass  of  water  in  the  vertical  direction,  the  head 
)e  whale  could  not  have  been  brought  with  the  required 
lity  and  facility  to  the  surface  to  inspire ;  and  as  the 
ht/osauru9  was  also  an  air-breather,  a  like  position  of 
;audal  fin  might  be  considered  to  be  equally  essential  to 
xistence  in  the  water. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Ichthyo- 
-MA,  not  being  warm-blooded,  would  not  require  to  bring 
lead  to  the  surface  so  frequently,  or  perhaps  so  rapidly, 
the  Cetacean ;  and  moreover  a  compensation  for  the 
mce  of  a  horizontal  terminal  fin  is  provided  in  the 
e.jce  of  the  two  posterior  extremities,  which  are  mo- 
d  as  paddles,  and  which  are  wholly  deficient  iu  the 

hus  I  conceive  that  the  living  Ichthyosaurus  must 
»  presented  the  general  external  figure  of  a  huge  preda- 
abdominal  fish,  with  a  longer  tail  and  smaller  caudal 
ban  usual ;  scaleless  moreover,  and  covered,  according 
&e  minute  and  careful  observations  of  Dr.  Bucklancl. 
a  smooth  or  finely-wrinkkd  akin  analogous  to  that  of 
Ceiacea. 

\.  closer  inspection  of  the  enduring  parts  of  these  sin- 
r  inhabitants  of  the  antient  deep  shows  that  under  their 
like  exterior  was  concealed  an  organization  which,  in 
main,  is  a  modification  of  the  Saurian  type.' 
rufessor  Owen,  after  observing  that  the  general  form  of 
cranium  resembles  that  of  the  dolphin,  but  differs  from 
I  the  comparatively  feeble  development  of  the  cerebral 
ity»  and  still  more  essentially  in  the  unanchylosed  state  of 
<*oQipoaite  cranial  bones,  enters  into  a  most  careful  and 
aled  description  of  the  skeleton,  which  our  limits  will 
permit  us  to  follow  throughout,  but  every  word  of  which 
dd  be  attentively  perused  by  the  physiologist.    We  can- 
however  refrain  from  laying  before  the  reader  his  de- 
^tion  of  the  pectoral  arch  and  the  adaptation  of  this  part 
.he  organization,  in  particular,  to  the  wants  of  the 
jiaL 

We  have  already  remarked,'  says  the  Professor,  'that  the 

rufflities  bear  a  resemblance,  in  their  bony  sfl-ucture,  to 

paddles  of  the  Cetacea.    But  this  resemblance  is  limited 

he  radiated  system  of  bones,  Le.  to  the  braduum,  anti- 

*Jiium,  and  manus.   The  mode  in  which  the  locomotive 

ober  is  connected  with  the  trunk  is  entirely  difierentin  the 

aquatic  tribes.  In  the  Cetaceailie  pectoral  fin  is  attached 

simple  scapula  with  a  rudimental  acromial  and  coracoid 

cess,  and  is  merely  suspended  in  the  flesh.     In   the 

ih^osaunttt  as  in  the  Pleiiosaunii,  the  pectoral  fin  is 

Elected  with,  and  must  have  acted  upon,  a  powerful  and 

9tiug  osseous  arch,  having  the  sternum  for  its  keystone. 

f  sternum  in  fact  here  exists  solely  for  the  function  of 

anterior  members,  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the 

aation  of  the  costal  arches  or  the  respiratory  cavity.    In 

Cetacea,  on  the  contrary,  the  sternum  is  limited  to  its 

aection  with  the  ribs,  and  to  the  completion  of  the 

racic  cavity. 

In  the  Jchtkyosaurui  the  representative  of  the  sternum 

Qal<^us  to  the  episternal  element  as  it  exists  in  the 

\ithorkynchu8  and  Lacertian  Sauria,  and,  as  in  many  of 

latter  tribe,  it  presents  a  triradiate  form.    One  branch 

upies  the  median  line  of  the  pectoral  arch,  is  broad  and 

^  and  rounded  posteriorly ;  the  other  two  rays  branch  off 

i&  each  of  the  anterior  angles  of  the  median  piece,  and, 

urging  laterally,  follow  the  cur\'ature  of  the  superimposed 

Tides,  to  the  posterior  and  middle  part  of  which  they  are 

)ttly  atuched:  as  they  proceed  outwards  these  lateral 

)i  of  the  episternal  bone  gradually  diminish  to  a  point 

'The  scapula  is  a  short  but  stout  and  broad  bone,  pre- 

Qting  the  simple  parallelogramical  form  which  charae- 

rises  it  in  the  Oviparous  Vertebrata.   The  anterior  margin 

fixed  to  the  clavicle  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  lateral 

Dcesa  of  the  epistemum*   the  inferipr  extremity  pre- 
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sents  two  facets,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  coracoid 
bone,  the  other  forms  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  the 
humerus. 

*The  coracoid  bones,  which  constitute,  at  their  contracted 
and  thickened  outer  extremities,  the  remainder  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  become  suddenly  and  remarkably  thinner 
and  expanded  as  they  pass  inwards  to  articulate  with  the 
episternal  bone.  They  are  also  complicated  each  in  the 
young  Ichthyosauri  with  an  epiphysial  piece  wedged  into 
the  angle  between  their  anterior  margins  and  the  epi- 
sternum,  which  pieces  correspond  with  the  epicoracoids  of 
the  Lacertian  Sauria  amd  Ornithorhynchus.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  bones  I  have  determined  in  some  of  the 
beautifully  worked-out  skeletons  in  the  collection  of  Mr 
Hawkins. 

'The  clavicles  are  strong,  elongated,  slightly  curved 
bones,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  their  extremities, 
articulated  by  an  oblique  suture  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cessea  of  the  episitenium,  with  their  median  extremities  in 
contact,  but  not  anchylosed  together  as  in  the  furculum 
of  the  bird:  in  this  respect,  a»  in  their  connection  with  the 
episternal  bone,  they  correspond  with  the  clavicles  of  the 
Ortdthorynchus.  In  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  complex 
pectoral  arch  indeed  the  resemblance  between  these  very 
different  animals  is  remarkably  close,  as  Mr.  Clift  first 
pointed  out,  while  the  difference  which  both  these  air- 
breathing  aquatic  animals  present  in  this  part  of  their 
osseous  structure  from  the  Cetacea  is  very  striking.  In  the 
Cetacea,  for  example,  there  is  not  any  osseous  bar  interposed 
between  the  two  shoulder'joints,  or  the  centres  on  which 
the  fore-paddle  worked,  while  similar  movements  of  the 
fore-paddles  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Ornithorhynchus 
had  and  have  their  momentum  transferred  to  and  resisted 
by  not  less  than  three  transverse  bones,  viz.  first,  by  the 
clavicles,  secondly,  by  the  episternal  forks  and  the  scapulo, 
and  thirdly,  by  the  coracoids  and  scapulas.  To  what  differ- 
ence in  the  habits  of  these  species  had  these  differences  of 
structure  reference  ?  Most  assuredly  it  could  not  relate  ex- 
clusively to  the  necessity  of  rising  to  the  surface  to  respire 
air,  as  conjectured  by  Sir  Everard  Home  ;*  for  this  necessity 
existed  in  all  the  three  types  of  aquatic  animals,  and  much 
more  imperatively  in  the  Cetacea  than  in  the  Enaliosauria. 
In  the  Ornithorhynchus  the  anterior  extremities  are  directed 
outwards,  as  in  the  marine  Cetacea  and  Enaliosauria  ;  but 
they  are  destined  in  that  quadruped  to  be  applied  not  only 
to  displace  water,  but  to  bo  occasionally  pushed  against  a 
more  resisting  surfoce,  as  the  dry  land:  in  order  therefore 
to  enable  the  fore  limbs  to  react  with  due  force  upon  the 
body,  a  strong  apparatus  of  bone  is  introduced  between  the 
two  shoulder-joints,  whereby  these  parts  are  prevented  from 
yielding  inwards  upon  the  soft  muscular  mass.  But  in  the 
Cetacea,  which  were  never  intended  to  ouit  the  deep,  such 
an  apparatus  of  bone,  as  it  would  have  aaded  unnecessarily 
to  their  weight,  has  been  excluded  from  the  mechanism  of 
their  anterior  extremities :  and  hence  it  is  that,  when  they 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  stranded,  they  are  unable  to  re- 
gain their  native  element.  The  instrument  for  bringing 
the  head  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing  is  the  same  in  both  the  Monotreme  and  the 
Cetacean,  viz.  a  strong  muscular  horizontally  flattened  tail. 
In  the  Ichthyosaurus  a  pair  of  hinder  paddles  (which  in  the 
large-headed  species,  as  the  Ich.  platyocton,  are  equal  in 
size  with  the  fore-paddles)  must  have  fully  compensated 
for  that  different  construction  of  the  tail,  which,  while  it 
rendered  it  less  efficient  as  a  means  of  raising  the  head  to 
the  surface,  made  it  a  more  perfect  instrument  m  ordinary 
natation  ;  and  the  sufficiency  of  this  compensation  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  reptilian 
structure  of  the  lungs  and  heart  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  would 
allow  it  to  dispense  with  so  perfect  a  machinery  for  rising  to 
the  surface  as  was  essential  to  the  warm-blooded  aquatic 
species  above  cited. 

*  For  what  purpose  then  were  sterno-clavicular  and  cora- 
coid arches  assigned  to  the  Ichthyosaurus  f  Doubtless 
that  the  anterior  paddles  might  be  subservient  to  locomo- 
tion not  only  in  the  water  but  on  land ;  that  when  ap 
plied  to  the  resisting  soil,  they  might  react  with  due  force 
upon  the  trunk.  It  is  very  conceivable  that  the  Ichthyo- 
saurue,  like  the  crocodile,  may  have  come  ashore  to  sleep : 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  resorted  to  the  shore  to  de- 
posit their  eggs,  supposing  them  to  have  been  oviparous, 
as  the  sum  of  the  analogies  deducible  from  their  osseoug 
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lexlure  would  indicate.    TLo  hind  paddles  would  also  be 
ierviceable   m  terrestiLal  progression,  as  in  ibe  Omitko- 
rhynefau,  while  in  the  strictly  marine  Ceiacea  they  could 
readily  be  dupeDsed  with.' 
The  number  of  species  of  IchthyoiMirut  recorded  by  Pro- 


feasor  Owen,  amounts  to  ten,  vii.  lehthyotam  fjw!-, 
Con.;  inlamiediut.  Con.;  platvodon.  Con.;  Wi"' 
Owen;  lenuiroslri*,  Cob. ;  acu/troj(rii,  Own;  ki"  y 
Kffinig;  latimanui,  Owen;  Myrwqwni^K  Ont  j 
IrigoHus,  Owen  1 


Oeographical  Dittribulion,  ^.— ProfasBor  Owen  e 
dude»  a  Report,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished,  fay 
marking  that  with  respect  to  the  geological  relalioni  of  the 
Bnalio*auria,  ov  the  extent  of  itrata  through  whir.h  their 
relir.s  have  been  traced,  his  researches  are  merely  confltm- 
Blory  of  Ibe  generalisation  already  enunciated  by  Mr.  Coay- 
beare  and  Di.  Buokland.  '  The  British  Enaliosaurs,'  says 
Professor  Owen,  *  extend  through  the  whole  of  the  oolitic 
period,  including  the  lias  and  oolite  proper,  to  the  wealden 
and  nhalk  formations,  the  most  recent  depositary  being  the 
chalk  marl,  in  which  Ichthyoaaurian  remains  have  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Hantcll,  at  Dover.  Dr.  Buckland  baa 
Ibund  similar  remains  in  the  gault  near  Benson,  Oxon; 
and  1  have  seen  the  humerus  of  a  Pteiiotawii*  from  the 
gault  near  Maidstone.'     (Htport.) 

External  Uttegumgnt. — The  tegumentary  covering  of 
<be  Plesiosaurus  was  in  all  probability  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jekihyoaaunu.  (Seeanle,  pp.  2SS,n.,  Ssy.endlcKTHvosAu- 
Btrs.voL  xii.,p.433.)  Mr.Kwainson,inhis'NHturalHistory 
and  Oassi  deal  ion  or  Monocardian  Animals' (toI.  ii.,  1839;, 
speaking  of  the  /cAfA^oMuru*,  says,  'We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  its  external  skin,  whether  it  was 
naked  as  in  frogs,  or  hard  as  m  crocodiles,  The  first  conjec- 
ture however  seems  most  probable.'  In  1836,  Dr.  Buckland 
had  published  figures  of  portions  of  the  integument  of  Ichthy- 
osaurus, in  his  '  BridgBwalorTreati8e'(vol.  ii.,  pi.  10,  ff.  1,  3, 
3,  4) ;  and  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerlon  is  in  possession  of  a  liiod- 
paddle  of  Ichihyosaams,  with  its  under  side  exposed,  and 
showing  the  member  covered  with  a  skin,  which  reminds 
the  observer  of  somewhat  between  the  integumeot  of  a 
■bark  and  that  of  a  turtle  on  a  similar  pari. 

Maee  in  the  Sffslem.—WM.  Dumiril  and  Bibron  arrange 
PesiosanruB  and  Icbthyosanrus  under  their  Saurient  Aapi- 
dioles  /otfiler,  an  arrangement  to  which  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe on  account  of  their  tegumenlary  covering,  and.  for 
the  reasons  given  m  the  article  Crocodilx.  [Vol.  viii.,  p. 
169.] 

Hermann  von  Meyer  places  the  genera  between  Iguano- 
don  and  Mo*asauru» 

Mr,  SwBinaon  makes  the  Elanofourew  (Enahosaun,  or 
Bnalioiauria,  ne  suppose,  is  meant)  the  third  order,  ar- 
ranging it  between  the  order  Chtlonidet  (Tortoises)  and 
Ophidet  (Serpents).  In  that  part  of  the  work  headed 
'  Synopsis  and  Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Class  of  Raptilia,' 
Mr.  Swainson's  deSnition  of  the  Elam$auret,  FuhLizardg, 
is ;  '  Body  locertiform,  feet  fin-shaped,  jaws  exceedingly 
long;'  and  he  arranges  under  it  '  Plesiosaures '  iPleno' 
taurus),  '  Ichihyosaures'  {lehlhyofauAis),  Sauroe«p/uUut, 
and  Pterndaetyltu.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work, 
headed  A  Natural  Arrangi'menI  nf  the  Close  Reptilia,  the 
'  BlanosBures,  Fish  hiiards,'  are  thus  deHned : — '  Lac«rti' 
form ;  feet  in  the  form  of  flns,  as  in  the  aquatic  turtles ; 
tail  short,  compressed ;  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  ver- 
tebra concave ;  eyes  very  large,  nocturnal,'  The  genera 
comprising  the  order  hfre,  are  Ichlhyoiimrut,  Plesiosaunu, 
and  Saurocephalui,  Harlan ;  Pterodactyha  being  omitted. 
By  microscopical  examination  of  a  tooth  of  the  fossil 
presented  to  him  by  Dr,  Harlan,  Professor  Owen  has 
proved  the  Sauroeepfialu*  to  be  a  true  osseous  fish,  nearly 
allied  to,  if  not  actually  a  Sauruid  fiab,  asM.Agassii  hod 
previously  conjectured. 

Professor  Owen's  opinion  of  the  soological  situation  of  the 
Enaliosauiians,  will  be  seen  in  the  excellent  Report  from 
whico  wc  have  drawn  so  largely, 
PLESKOW.    [PsKow,] 
PLE'S-nODON.  a  name  given  by  MM.  DuiniSril  and 


Bibron  to  a  genus  of  their  Scincoidian  Uiardi.  ([(^> 
sauri  (Saurophlhalmes)— .BBpr<pt»  of  Coeteaii,  Irr-i 
part,  of  Wagler — which  they  thus  characlerise;— 

Nostrils  opening  in  the  middle  ornoarly in IbtmtJ' 
the  nasal  plate;    two  supero-nasal  plates.    Pilitt 
wide  median  gi-oove,  opened  out  at  its  anlerimeilr 
ptervgoidian  tcelh;  scales  smooth. 

PLmiO'RA  (a  Greek  word,  HijaipT.ptaWff,! 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  the  (jreek  medial ' 
signifies  a  redundancy  of  blood.  By  the  older  mii 
term  was  used  to  express  an  imagined  supenbuDdH') 
any  of  the  Huids  of  the  body;  and  the  terms  bilBuili' 
atic,  and  milky  plethora,  &c.,  implied  ihe  exiiUiiKi 
excess  of  one  or  other  of  those  fluids  in  thebkoi 
tinctions  were  also  made,  and  by  a  few  are  slili  Ri> 
between  jilelhoro  from  excess  of  hlood,  from  imifi 
capacity  of  the  vessels,  from  deficient  strenglh.  ivi  > 
By  the  majorilyof  the  physicians  of  the  presMiliJi'b 
ever,  the  term  plethora  is  used  only  to  exprera  Itiir^ 
tion  in  which  the  quantify  of  blood  anditsnnlriiirtm 
exceed  that  standard  which  is  compatible  wilb  pin^ 
the  prospect  of  continued  health. 

Plethoric  personi  are  marked  by  a  florid  nsiJ!' 
plexian,  a  full  hard  pulse,  a  tendency  to  hemorrfaagt  H 
nose  or  other  ports,  a  frequent  sensation  of  fatigue  in^'^ 
in  the  limbs,  a  disposition  to  sleepiness,  and  bf  M 
what  is  commonly  termed  good  condition.  !□  Ibi)  i 
plethora  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  thauginngsl" 
to  disease  whenever  any  slight  occasional  cause  x  ■! 
In  a  greater  degree  however,  it  produces  effect) 'ii*- 
in  themselves  important:  the  complexion  is  ^tth'i"' 
more  llorid,  tho  face  seems  swollen,  and  the  efeibl'''M 
there  is  pain  in  the  head,  with  giddiness,  ringingin'''^^ 
dullness,  heavy  sleep,  and  a  seosalion  as  of  flu!i»  ■^ 
the  eyes,  inability  of  exertion,  constant  fteling  "f '''-!■ 
and  frequent  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Such  a  condition,  to  which  some  persons  seem  front » 
peculiarly  predisposed,  ma^  be  produced  in  rearljali'^' 
constant  use  of  very  nutritious  foad,by  glultoayotEiH^ 
beer,  by  indolence,  or  by  the  insufficiency  or  lupjW^ 
some  habitual  discharge.  Itsprincipalcvil  is  thalilit^- 
the  person  who  is  affected  by  it  peculiariy  liable  to »"' ' 
flam  mations  and  to  hemorrhages  in  important  org^iti''' 
brain,  in  which  the  latter  produce  apoplexy,  To»i»i'-'^^ 
consequences,  a  less  nutritious  diet,  ahslineiice  'j'^ 
citing  drinks,  and  the  regular  employment  of  scli"''^ 
ciso  are  commonly  sufficient ;  but  in  more  ndvaiicp'^''' 
exb^me  cases  of  plethora,  blood  must  he  dram  I'M'.'  ^ 
from  the  arm  and  from  the  neighbourhood  ofanvw?  , 
which  there  seems  a  peculiar  disposition  to  its  i"ccj"" 
tion,  or  from  which  it  was  once  babilually  di'rti'^ 
active  aperients  should  also  he  tidminisiered,  anil  I'^'V 
should  be  reduced  to  a  much  lower  scale  than  lb'' "^ 
had  the  chief  share  in  engendering  the  disorder.  . 

PLEURA  is  the  membrane  which  envelope!  IMH 
and  lines  tho  cavities  of  the  chest.  On  the  wills  =*  '1 
cavity  of  the  chest  the  pleura  oostalis  (as  it  is  here  W  l'^ 
formed  by  a  sheet  of  fine  and  elastic  cellular  l<stu''''"1 
attached  to  the  ribs,  intercostal  muscles,  and  other  sut?^  . 
parts.  On  the  exterior  of  the  lung  the  pleon  Pj'l'°°\^ 
IS  composed  of  a  thin  superficial  layer  of  Hoe  crfl"!^' '''^,| 
and  adeeper  layer  of  ooarser  fibrous  tissues  wbicbini"'' 
the  large  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  seal  Mid  bbim  »«'"  , 
mala,  is  very  elastic,  and  affords  an  impoilSDC  ■*"*',  i 
the  act  of  expiration.  The  suihees  of  the  two  P""^^ 
piQUia  ore  continuous  wilb  each  othni  at  (be  ^*  ^ 
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eacb  is  covered  \?ith  a  delicate  layer  of  epithelium ; 

\icy  enclose  within  them  a  space  called  the  sac  of  the 

V,  into  >vhich  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid  is  con- 

y  secreted,  which  moistens  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 

and  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  permits  their  free 

n  upon  each  other.    [Membrane.] 

EURISY,   a   word   derived   immediately  from   the 

jh   Pleuresie,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  irXfwpTrtc, 

his  again  from  irKtvpbv,  the  side,  which  is  defined  hy 

5   Ephesius  {De  Corp.  Hum.  Part,  AppelL,  pp.  30,  51, 

linen)  to  mean  irav  rb  virb  ry  uaexaky,  '  all  that  part 

1  is  under  the  arm-pit/*    As  this  is  one  of  the  diseases 

lich  both  the  nature  and  the  treatment  ^ere  understood 

e  antients  almost  as  perfectly  as  hy  ourselves  (except 

urse  that  they  had  not  the  assistance  of  auscultation 

percussion  to  help  them  in  forming  their  diagnosis),  it 

be  as  well  to  give  in  their  own  words  those  passages 

h  have  been  repeated  with  more  or  less  alteration  hy  every 

seding  writer  on  the  subject,  omitting  those  which  are 

;r  erroneous  from  their  less  accurate  knowledge  of  ana- 

y,  or  which  rest  only  upon  some  fanciful  theoretical 

u]ation»and  adding  whatever  maybe  necessary  to  bring 

article  as  far  as  possible  up  to  the  level  of  (he  present 

'  of  oiedical  science. 

Pleurisy,   properly  so   called.'  says   Paulus  ^gineta 
cit,,  in  Mr.  Adams's  translation.  8vo.,  London,  1834), 
m    inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
and  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough, 
Kjual    fever,  and  pain   shooting  to  the  clavicle  and 
chondrium,*  which  definition  agrees  with  that  given 
ralen  (Xte  Loc.  Affec,  lib.  v.,  cap.  3,  p.  326,  ed.  Kuhn; 
jluuc.  de  Med.  MelK,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  1,  p.  77;  Introd,, 
13,    p.   734;  Dejinit.  Med.,  $  264),  Aretaeus,  Actius, 
Alexander  Trallianus  ilocis  cit.).     The  disease  has 
\  variously   divided  by  different  writers ;    Dr.   Good 
tdy  nf  Med.)  mentions  the  three  following  varieties : — 
^Wuritis  Vera,  True  Pleurisy.     Fever,  a  cauma;  pain 
cliietly  on  one  side,  the  innammation  commencing  in 
w  part  of  the  pleura  which  lines  the  ribs.    2,  Pleurilis 
dia^tina.  Pleurisy  of  the  Mediastinum.    Heavy  pain  in 
'.  middle  of  the  sternum,  descending  towards  its  ensiform 
tjUgo ;  with  great  anxiety ;  the  inflammation,  from  its 
ipioms,  being  obviously  seated  in  the  mediastinum.    3« 
uritls  Diaphrugmatica,  Pleurisy  of  the  Diaphragm.  Pain- 
constriction  around  the  praMsordia;   small,  quick,  labo- 
as  breathing;  manifesting  that  the  inflammation  is  seated 
efly  in  the  diaphragm.  He  adds  however,  that  the  subdivi- 
Dslead  to  nothing  of  practical  importance,  as  the  causes  are 
arly  alike,  and  the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  applicable  to 
e  whole.  A  more  essential  distinction  is  that  adopted  by  Dr. 
IV  {Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.),  viz.  acute  and  chronic,  an4 
is  will  be  followed  here,  because  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
i  to  treat  either  of  the  nature  or  the  treatment  of  these 
o  forms  of  pleurisy  under  one  and  the  same  hei^d. 
In  acute  pleurisy,  says  Aretasus  {loco  cit.,  in  Dr.  Reynolds's 
mslation,  8vo.»  London,  1837), '  we  have  acute  pain  in  the 
ivicular  region,  together  with  a  sharp  burning  heat ;   the 
cumbent  pooture  is  easy  on  the  inflamed  side,  because 
lere  the  membrane  remains  in  its  place,  but  to  lie  on  the 
>/)osite  one  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  from  the  weight, 
Animation,  and  dragging,  the  pain  extends  through  the 
lole  continuity  of  membrane  to  the  shoulders  and  clavicles, 
some  even  to  the  back  and  shoulder-blades.    To  this 
feeecd  dyspnosa,  watchfulness,  loathing  of  food,  bright 
linens  of  the  cheeks,  a  dry  couzh,  difficult  expectoration. 
i  this  description  it  may  be  added,  from  Paulus  i£gineta, 
u,i '  the  pulse  is  hard  and  serrated ;'  and  it  should  be  no- 
bed  that  the  decubitus,  or  position  of  the  patient,  men- 
ded by  AretsDUS  and  repeated  by  numerous  modern  writers, 
[Hot  constant,  and  therefore  cannot  bo  exclusively  relied 
pon  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  for  it  is  sometimes  observed  that 

P  Tb«  woid  wKatpInt  i9  geoenllj  nU  to  be  derived  from  wrXivpd,  the 
■fern,  but  (h  fir  M  the  writer  te  eweie)  the  wotA  vXf  vpd  &i  never  UMd  by 
b  anient  mrcUnl  vritert  in  that  leOM.  Tbet  which  u  called  the  pUaru  by 
>i«rn  aoatonisU  is  called  viriZatKotC  i;iiijv,  or  simply  virf  ^a)tfti»c  by  Axe- 
h%  (De  Cami,  el  Sign,  l^orh.  Jcvl.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  10.  p.  20,  ed.  Kuhn),  Aetius 
IS.  t^ii,  cap.  71, p  17s.  ».,  •d.  Aid.),  Alexander  TzaUiaiiQt  (lib.  ▼L,  cap.  1, 
»&.  ed.  Sieph.),  and  Paoliw  Jigiaeto  (lib.  iiL,  cap.  33,  p.  41.  B..  ed  Aid.). 
''en  uses  the  noie  word  in  more  than  one  place,  and  with  resard  to  its 
jiiai{  sayi  (Dt  AnaJUm.  Adminittr.,  lib.  tii.,  cap,  2,  p.  591,  ed.  Kuhn),  *  As 
other  menbtiM  ie  caMed  the  peritoovam  (iff pcr^yotov),  beeanse  it  is 
Midcd  a»iai  Uiri  row  Wtpt/nrH^Bat)  tha  alimenlary  Teeiele,  so  this 
«,  elsptsira)  isealltd  {fmltHC^,  beoauat  tt  fluteBi  together  intenally 


the  aggravation  of  the  acute  lancinating  pam  caused  by  the 
pressure  when  lying  upon  this  side,  makes  the  patient  seek 
a  more  easy  position  either  upon  the  opposite  one  or  upon 
the  back. 

TVith  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  pleurisy,  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished nom  hepatitis^  says  Paulus  Agineta,  by  the  pain 
in  pleurisy  being  pungent,  and  the  cough  being  sometimes 
without  expectoration  and  sometimes  with  it,  and  by  the 
pulse  being  hard  and  serrated ;   while  in  inflammation  of 
the  hver  the  pain  is  not  pungent,  nor  is  the  pulse  so 
hard,  and  the  cough  throughout  is  dry  and  without  expec- 
toration, and  the  face  appears  pale.    (Compare  Alex.  Trail., 
hco  cit.)  It  may  be  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the 
external  muscles,  or  pleurodynia  [Pleurodynia],  by  the 
latter  affection  being  (according  to  the  same  author)  unac- 
companied with  cough  and  expectoration,  nor  is  the  pulse 
hard.    From  pneumonia, it  is  hard  to  distinguish  it  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  indeed 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  'Practice  of  Physic,'  has  treated  of  both  these 
affections  under  one  common  definition.    It  may  however  be 
observed  (with  Dr.  Good)  that  in  pleurisy  the  face  is  com* 
paratively  but  little  flushed,  and  far  less  tumid  than  in 
pneumonia ;  that  the  pulse  is  harder,  and  that  the  seat  of 
the  pain  is  fixed,  while  in  pneumonia  it  shifts  not  only  to 
different  parts  of  the  same  side,  but  often  from  the  one  side 
to  the  other.    The  characteristic  cough  of  pleurisy  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  follows  pneumonia)  is  a  short 
cou^h,  either  dry  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  or  accom- 
panied with  a  thin  mucous  expectoration ;  should  the  sputa 
be  more  abundant,  or  deviate  from  this  character,  we  may  ' 
suspect  a  oompltcation  either  of  pneumonia  or  bronchitis. 
The  cough  however  (adds  Dr.  Law)  is  often  wanting  alto- 
gether, or  is  so  slight  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  neither 
the  patient  nor  physician.    For  the  charaoteristie  signs  of 
pneumonia  derived  from  auscultation  and  percussion  the 
reader  must  see  the  article  LuMoa,  Disbasb  of  the,  while 
only  those  relating  to  pleurisy  will  be  given  here.  Upon  aus- 
euUation  the  inspiration  will  appear  feeble,  distant,  or  in- 
audible, but  will  be  restored  by  change  of  posture.    jEgo- 
phony  will  exist  when  the  Quantity  of  ttuid  effused  is  no 
more  than  nirms  a  thin  layor  between  the  lungs  and  parietes 
of  the  chest.   The  bruit  d$  frottemenit  or  sound  qfjrietiont 
will  be  heard  when  there  is  partial  albuminous  exudation 
with  little  or  no  effusion  of  serum.    Upon  percussion  there 
will  be  more  or  less  loss  of  sound,  with  moderate  Ksistanc^ 
decreasing  from  below  upwards ;  and  this  duloess  will  be 
diminished  or  removed  by  change  of  position.    It  was  m 
cases  of  pleuritie  effusion  that  Hippocrates  proposed  the 
succussion,  or  shaking  of  the  chest,  as  a  means  of  assisting 
the  diagnosis  (Dtf  Horfr.,  lib.  i.,  p.  173,  ed.  Kuhn;  ibi£^ 
lib.  ii.,  pp.  256,  358 ;   Coae.  Prtenot,,  p.  306 ;  De  Loe.  in 
Horn.,  pp.  123, 124) ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  ao  sound  can 
be  heard  unless  air  be.  present  in  the  chest  at  the  same 
time,— that  is,  unless  empyema  be  eombiQed  with  pneumo- 
thorax, which  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

With  respect  to  the  anatomical  obaraoters  of  pleurisy,  they 
agree  with  what  may  be  observed  in  inflammation  of  all 
serous  membranes,  and  consist  partly  in  morbid  alterations 
of  the  pleura  itself,  and  partly  of  the  secreted  fluid.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura,  says  Laennee,  is  always  accompanied  by 
an  extravasation  on  its  internal  surface ;  the  matter  effused 
being  either  coagulating  lymph  termed  k  false  membrane, 
or  else  serosity,  or  a  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  false  mem- 
brane, or  exudation  of  lymph,  is  gradually  changed  into 
cellular  substance,  or  rather  into  a  true  serous  tissue,  like 
that  of  the  pleura.  The  serous  effusion  is  absorbed,  the 
compressed  lung  expands,  and  the  false  membrane  invest- 
ing it  and  the  pleura  costalis  become  united  into  one  sub- 
stance, which  afterwards  becomes  vascular  and  organised, 
and  constitutes  permanent  adhesions.  A  severe  pleurisy 
that  has  terminated  by  numerous  adhesions,  renders  the 
part  soeflbcted  much  less  liable  to  subsequent  attacks  of 
the  same  disease ;  and  when  it  occurs,  tlie  inflammation  and 
effttsioQ  do  not  extend  to  the  adherent  parts. 

Among  the  occasional  causes  of  pleurisy,  enumerated  by 
Laennee  (after  Celsus),  are,--long  exposure  to  cold  after 
violent  exercise ;  metastasis  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  cuta- 
neous diseases;  blows  on  the  chest ;  and  fracture  of  the  ribs. 
*  The  winter  season,'  says  Aretseus,  *  is  most  liable  to  pro- 
duce this  disease,  and  next  to  it  the  autumn ;  the  spring  is 
less  so,  unless  it  chance  to  be  a  cold  one,  while  the  summer 
is  the  least  so  of  all.'  In  reference  to  the  period  of  life,  be 
remarks  that  old  people  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  wb 
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ai'e  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  these  again  than  children. 
Among  predisposing  causes,  Laennec  mentions  a  slender 
frame,  narrowness  of  the  chest,  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits, 
and  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Pleurisy  terminates  either  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or 
l^angrene.  The  former  is  the  ordinary  and  most  favourable 
issue.  The  'last  occurs  rarely,  and  Laennec  has  seen  only 
one  instance  of  it  from  acute  inflammation.  Suppuration 
however  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  which  case,  says 
Aretacus,  '  shivering  fits  ensue,  and  lancinating  pains,  ac- 
companied with  a  desire  to  sit  in  an  upright  posture;  the 
breathing  gets  worse,  and  there  is  great  fear  lest  the  lung, 
by  suddenly  drawing  in  the  purulent  matter,  should  pro- 
duce suffocation,  after  the  previous  and  greater  danger 
has  been  escaped ;  should  the  matter  however  burrow  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  separate  them,  and  either  point  ex- 
ternally or  burst  into  the  bowels,  the  patient  usually 
recovers.' 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  perhaps  there  is  no  disease 
in  which  profuse  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice  may  be  so 
fully  depended  upon,  or  has  been  so  generally  acceded  to 
by  practitioners  of  all  ages  and  all  nations ;  the  only  ques- 
tion which  has  ever  arisen  upon  the  subject  being,  whether 
the  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  side  affected,  or  from 
the  opposite.    Hippocrates  and  most  of  the  earlier  Greeks 
recommended  the  former,  while  the  latter  method  was  prac- 
tised by  Archigenes  {ap.  A'etium,  tetrab.  ii.,  serm.  4,  cap. 
68X  Avicenna  (Canon,  lib.  iii,  fen.  10,  tract.  5,  cap.  1), 
Avenzoar  {Tet'sir,  hb.  i.,  tract.  16,  cap.  3.  p.  23,  D.,  ed, 
Venet.,   1549>,  and  their  followers  in   the  middle  ages. 
The  dispute,  which  is  one  of  those  that  have  been  settled 
by  the  discovery  of  tliQ  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  before 
that  time  (as  may  easily  be  imagined)  considered  to  be 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  raised  a  kind  of  civil  war  (as  Bayle  says) 
among  the  Portuguese  physicians  on  account  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Denys  and  Brissot,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  too  curious  to  be  altogether  omitted.    The  dispute  w, 
brought  at  last  before  the  tribunal  of  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, where  it  was  canvassed  in  a  most  profound  manner 
by  the  body  of  physicians ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  par- 
tisans of  Denys,  who  were  the  more  powerful,  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  civil  authorities  forbidding  physicians  to 
bleed  on  the  same  side  on  which  the  pleurisy  was.    At  last 
the  university  of  Salamanca  gave  judgment,  and  decided 
that  Brissot's  opinion  was  the  pure  doctrine  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen.    The  other  party  removed  the  cause  before  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  1529  ;   and  were  not  satisfied  with 
exclaiming  against  the  doctrine  of  Brissot  as  false,  but 
declared  it  to  be  impious  and  deadly,  and  that  it  was  no 
less  pernicious  to  the  body  than  Luther's  schism  to  the  soul. 
Unluckily  for  them  just  about  this  time  Charles  IIL,  duke 
of  Savoy,  happened  to  die  of  a  pleurisy,  after  having  been 
bled  pursuant  to  the  practice  which  Brissot  had  opposed. 
This  put  a  stop  to  the  appeal  to  the  emperor,  but  books  were 
written  on  the  question  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Arabians  was  generally  condemned.    A  list  of 
these  treatises  is  given  by  Ren6  Moreau,  in  the  Life  of 
Brissot,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  his  Vork  '  De  Incisione 
Venas  in  Pleuritide  Morbo,'  &c.  Paris,  1622,  8vo.  (See  Bayle, 
art  *  Brissot,'  from  whom  the  above  account  is  abridged.) 

Besides  blood-letting  (which  may  be  repeated  at  proper 
intervals,  as  long  as  the  pain  remains),  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies,  such  as  saline  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  pur- 
gatives, mercurials,  blistering,  &c.,  maybe  employed;  in 
cases  of  acute  pleurisy  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis 
is  very  seldom  had  recourse  to,  and  is  hardly  ever  attended 
with  more  than  a  temporary  reliefl 

Chronio  pleurisy  is  either  the  continuation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  disease  in  its  acute  form,  or  else  exhibits  at  no  period 
either  the  intense  fever,  the  violent  pain,  or  energy  of  re- 
action which  characterise  an  acute  disease.  In  this  latter 
form  it  ereepe  on  veiy  insidiously,  without  much  accelera- 
tion of  pulse  or  heat  of  skin ;  the  pain  in  the  side  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  mere  soreness ;  and  the  difficulty  or  hurry 
of 'breathing  is  sometinies  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  at- 
tract the  individual's  attention.  However,  his  unhealthy 
pallid  appearance,  his  loss  of  appetite,  and  languid  look 
emphatically  tell  of  mischief  going  on,  and  upon  close 
examination  it  is  found  that  the  absence  of  fever  is  not 
constant,  but  that  towards  evening  there  is  a  febrile  move- 
ment. 
The  anatomical  charactei's  of  cnronic  pleurisy  do  not 


differ  very  widely  from  those  of  the  acute  fbnn,  etpero^ 
when  it  has  been  a  mere  transition  of  one  form  of  ik*it 
ease  into  the  other.  The  fluid  effused  however  p^ii^ 
more  of  a  purulent  character,  and  the  false  meDibr«:K( 
firmer  and  more  condensed,  owing  perhaps  to  the  U.<q 
time  it  has  been  under  the  pressure  of  the  eifuud  Li 
The  lung  too  is  more  compressed  than  in  acute  pleura;  t 
much  so  that  there  is  sometimes  a  complete  annilLh:.  i^ 
its  vesicular  structure,  and  the  organ  itj»elf  is  redund  .| 
thin  lamina,  not  exceeding  six  hues  in  thicknesB,  ',\^ 
down  along  the  spine.  < 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  pleurisy  is,  generally  sprjjJ 
very  unpromising:  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Obeji] 
slow  wasting  fever  sets  in ;  there  is  a  gradual  eoac^^q 
the  appetite  fails ;  the  pulse  is  languid,  although  do1s<| 
quickened  ;  the  legs  swell,  and  the  fkce  becomes  p^ 
the  expectoration  often  has  a  disagreeable  alliacwifir!, 
Under  these  symptoms  well-defined  hectic  fever  nsij^ 
venes,  and  rapidly  wears  down  the  patient. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  pleurisy  differs  (as  mighi^i.;- 

posed)  very  materially  from  that  of  the  acute  fomm.' 

disease.    Blood-lettinr  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to,  kt 

weakened  habit  of  booy  will  not  bear  the  exbaobbjc: 

For  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  a^«' 

for  preventing  its  further  secretion,  external  ippL'. 

comprehending  the  different  modifications  of  couDter  r 

tion,  e.g.  blisters,  setons,  issues,  stimulating linimeaii 

appear  to  be  most  efficacious.    In  some  cases  honr: 

0|)eration  of  paracentesis  thoracis  seems  to  be  tbt 

resource,  and  this  so  often  fails  that  it  is  by  some  ( 

tioners  considered  an  almost  hopeless  experimeut  I: 

ing  to  improve  the  habit  of  body  and  to  reliere  tLe 

stitutional  symptoms,  which  most  commonly  acooopsiy 

form  of  the  disease,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  nutrtL 

but  not  a  heating  or  exciting  diet,  and  to  the  cautioai 

bition  of  such  tonics  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear.  C. 

of  air  is  oAen  productive  of  the  most  decided  beoefi; 

sometimes  effects  an  almost  instantaneous  amelionti^ 

the  symptoms,  by  causing  the  night  perspirations  to 

the  appetite  to  improve,  and  the  sleep  to  become  refit 

(See,  besides  Good,  Study  qfMea,,  and  Law,  art.' 

risy,*  in  Cyclop,  qf  Pract.  Med.  (from  which  two  worbi 

of  this  article  is  abridged),  Cruveilhier,  art.  *  Pleuii 

Diet  de  Mid.  Ptai.,  1835,  and  Laennec  On  Dimft 

Chest,  translated  by  Forbes.    Besides  the  antient  tad 

already  quoted,  the  following  references  are  j^iveo  ^ 

Adams,  in  his  '  Commentary  to  Paulus  iEgineta:'  C 

De  Med,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  6 ;  Psellus,  De  Vict.  Ratioui 

basins,  CoUecta  Medicin.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  7,  8;  Jo^^ 

arius,  Meth.  Med.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  4 ;  Theophanes  Nonon 

129 ;  Csslius  Aurelianus,  De  Morb.  Acut.,  lib.  ii-  ^''l 

Octavius  Horatianus,  Rer.  Med,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4;  ^ 

Empiricus,  De  Medicam.,  cap.  24 ;  Serapion,  Prosii  i- 

Mesne,  De  ABgrit.  Psct.,  cap,  7 ;  Alsaharavius,  Pr^^ 

xii.,  cap.  8;  Haly  Abbas.  T/teor^  lib.  ix.,  cap.  21;  /; 

lib.  vi.,  cap.  13;  Ahazes,Lib.Ditns.,  cap.  54;  Contin^[^^ 

A  very  complete  list  of  works  on  the  subject  of  Ple^ 

given  in   Ploucquet,  Literatura  Medica  Dig^^^^  V** 

4to.,  Tiibing.,  1808-9;  and  a  selection  in  IbeApF'^ 

the  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med. 

PLE  U  ROBR ANCHiE A,    [Semi-Phyllipians, 

PEUROBRANCHUS.    [Sbmi-Phylliduns^]     , 

PLEURODICTYUM.    Goldfuss  employs  this  it"-; 

a  species  of  coral?  firom  the  transition  rocks  of  th«  IJ'*' 

ruck.  {Petr^acten,  tab.  38,  f.  18.)  It  is  said  I)y  Mr.  ^^ 

to  occur  in  Devonshire.  J 

PLEURODONTS.     MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibro"  aj 

their  Jgmniens  Pleur^dontes  the  first  subfaDtty ''^  ** 

Iguanian  Lizards,  or  Sauriens  Eunoies.  ^^ 

This  tribe  corresponds  to  that  designated  by  Waaler  ^ 
the  names  of  Pachyglosste  platycorma  and  ^'"^J 
Pleurodontes,  and  by  Wiegmann  under  those  of  'M 
glossiS  Dendrobatef  and  Humivaga  /Voip^orfoiiW  i 
The  maxillary  teeth  of  the  species  composing  to^  ^'] 
donts  have  their  summit,  or  he^  and  enamelled  pw  •  n 
or  less  trilobated.  There  are  only  «>«»«  ^•'^"n  t\tl 
the  teeth  are  dentilated  on  the  edges;  nearly  •!'  ^*^ 
palate  armed  with  teeth,  disposed  in  one  or  ^^^  j^j^ 
each  side.  Sometimes  the  tympanic  membrans  ib$  , 
on  the  level  of  the  auditory  conduit,  whoso  ^P  ^^  J 
simple  or  dentilated,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  little  ^"'^  .^ 
it.  None  of  the  known  species  are  witlwut  >"  **  j^ 
ear.    Among  these  Pteuradont  Jguctmtmf  ^^^  * 
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pecies  whose  toes  are  enlarged  nearly  in  the  same 
r  as  in  some  of  the  Geckos,    [Gbcxo.]   All  the  Fteu" 

Jjgtianiana,  with  the  exception  of  one  genua  only 
tt//ophus),  are  natives  of  the  New  World. 
following  genera  are  arranged  under  this  suhfamily 
[.  I>um6ril  and  Bibron: — 

\>lychru9,  Cuv.  Generic  Character, — Skin  of  the 
region  of  the  neck  forming  a  longitudinal  fold,  or 
of  small  dewlap,  dentilated  in  front.  Palatine  teeth, 
-al    pores.     Fourth  toe  of  the  same  length  as  the 

Scales  of  the  body  entirely  or  partially  imbricated 
irinated.     Tail  not  prehensile.     Neither  dorsal  nor 
crest. 

'.e^manctue,  Wiegm.  Generic  CJtaracter, — Skin  of 
^er  region  of  the  neck  forming  a  transversal  fold  in 
of  the  breast.    Neither  palatine  teeth  nor  femoral 

Fourth  toe  longer  than  the  third.  All  or  part  of 
ales  of  the  body  imbricated  and  carinated.  Tail  not 
nsile.  Neither  back  nor  tail  crested. 
Urosirfiphus,  Dum,  and  Bib.  Generic  Character. — 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  neck  forming  a  transversal 
lo  front  of  the  breast    Palatine  teeth.    No  femoral 

Fourth  toe  longer  than  the  others.    All  the  scales 

body  smooth ;  those  of  the  belly  flat  and  imbricated ; 

ithers  convex  and  in  juxta-position.     Tail  prchen- 

Vorops,  Wagl.  Generic  Character, — Skin  below  the 
brnning  a  projecting  fold,  or  a  sort  of  small  non-den- 
,  de^nrlap.  No  palatine  teeth  nor  femoral  pores.  Fourth 
iger  than  the  third.  Scales  of  the  body  carinated,  im- 
id  in  part;  those  of  the  sides  much  smaller  than  those 
back  and  belly.  Tail  moderate,  not  prehensile,  with- 
crest,  like  the  back. 

inn/is,  Daud.  (Anolis,  Merr. ;  Anoliui,  Cuv. ;  Dae- 
Wagl.;  i>ra^m«ra,  Wagl.  and  IJV  iegm. ;  Xiphosurus, 
ig.).  Generic  Character, — Toes  dilated  under  the 
euultimate  phalanx,  forming  a  suboval  disk  more  or 
enlarged,  furnished  with  imbricated  scaly  lamella). 
\t  the  neck  a  goitre,  which,  when  it  is  not  expanded, 
)the  form  of  a  more  or  less  developed  dewlap.  Palatine 
I.    No  pores  to  the  thighs. 

e  species  are  numerous.  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron 
d  twenty- five. 

CorytAophanes,  Boie  (Corythophanes,  Wiegm.,  Gra- 
jnit ;  Cnameeleopns,  Wiegm.,  Graven.,  Gray).  Generic 
acter. — Toes  not  dilated,  nor  fringed  on  their  external 
ir.    Posterior  part  of  the  cranium  more  or  less  elevated 
a  sort  of  casque.  Palatine  teeth.    Tail  long,  somewhat 
ded  or  very  feebly  compressed,  without  a  crest.    Back, 
sometimes  the  nape,  crested.    Under  the  neck  a  trans- 
i\  fold,  in  front  of  which  is  a  rudiment  of  a  dewlap, 
b  is  sometimes  denticulated.    No  femoral  pores. 
Basiligcus,  LAur.  {Boiiliscug,  Wiegm. ;  Corytheeolue, 
p.;   (Edicoryphus,  Wagl.).      Generic  Character. — A 
inent  of  triangular  skin  elevating  itself  vertically  above 
ccipnt.  External  edge  of  the  posterior  flneers  furnished 
1  a  scaly  dentilated  fringe.    Back  and  tan  surmounted 
e times  (in  the  males)  with  an  elevated  crest,  sustained 
Is  thickness  by  the  spinous  or  upper  apophyses  of  the 
ebrsD.    Under  the  neck  a  rudiment  of  a  dewlap,  suc- 
!ed  by  a  well-marked  transversal  fold.    Palatine  teeth, 
femoral  pores.    [Basilisk.] 
Aioponotue,  Dura,  and  Bib.     Generic  Character,^ 
I  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  without  scales.  A  small 
iap,  without  dentilations.    Tail  compressed,  furnished 
J  great  carinated  verlicillated  scales.     Two  rows  of 
oral  pores.    Palatine  teeth.    Maxillary  teeth  with  a  tri- 
lled summit.    A  very  low  dorsal  and  caudal  crest.    Ce- 
lie  plates  small,  equal,  flat,  and  polygonal. 
.    Amblyrhynchus,    Bell   {Amblyrhynchus,    Gray    and 
igm.,  but   not  Wagler).      Generic   Character, — ^Body 
ered  with  scales  elevated  into  tubercles.    Throat  dilata- 
,  but  without  a  dewlap.    Tail  compressed  towards  its 
remity»  and  furnished  with  great  verlicillated  scales.    A 
r  of  pores  under  each  thigh.    Palatine  teeth  ?   Maxillary 
lb  lateral, with  a  trilobated  summit.  A  rather  high  palea- 
>us  crest  en  the  back  and  tail.  Head  covered  with  unequal 
icrcles.  with  a  polygonal  base.    Toes  stout  and  short. 
10.  Iguana,  Laur.  (Hypniophu8,Ambiyrhynchus,Vfdi%\.). 
^neric  Character,-'A  very  large  delicate  dewlap  uuder 
d  neck.    Cephalio  plates  polygonal,  unequal  in  diameter, 
X  or  oarinated.    A  double  row  of  small  palatine  teeth. 
Hillary  teeth  with  their  edges  finely  dentilated,    A  crest 


on  the  back  and  tail.  Toes  long  and  unequal.  A  single 
row  of  femoral  pores.  Tail  very  long,  slender,  compressed, 
covered  with  small,  equal,  imbricated,  carinated  scales. 
[Iguana.] 

11.  Metopoceroe,  Wagi.  {Iguaan,  Cuv.).  Generic  Cha- 
racter.— ^Throat  dilatable,  but  without  a  dewlap.  Some  tu- 
berculose  plates  on  the  muzzle.  Palatine  teeth.  Maxillary 
teeth  with  a  tricuspidate  summit.  Back  and  tail  crested. 
A  double  row  of  femoral  pores.  Tail  long,  compressed, 
covered  with  equal  scales,  which  are  imbricated  and  cari- 
nated, but  not  spiny. 

1 2.  Cyclura,  Harlan  (Iguana,  Cuv.  and  Merrem,  part ; 
Cienoeaura,  Wiegm.  and  Gray,  part;  Cycluroy  Wagl., 
Wiegm.,  Gray.).  Generic  Character, — Skin  of  the  throat 
loose,  plaited  across,  but  without  the  true  dewlap  of  the 
Iguanee,  Cephalic  plates  angular,  fiat,  or  convex.  Palatine 
teeth.  Maxillary  teeth  with  a  trilobated  summit.  A  single 
row  of  femoral  pores.  Back  and  tail  crested ;  the  last  more 
or  less  compressed,  furnished  with  verticillated  scales,  alter- 
nating with  rings  of  spines. 

13.  Brachylophus,  Cuv.  Generic  Character, — Skin  of  the 
throat  loose,  slightly  pendulous  longitudinally.  Cephalic 
plates  very  small,  polygonal,  equal,  and  flattened.  Scales 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  granulous.  Palatine  teeth. 
Maxillary  teeth  dentilated  on  the  sides.  A  single  row  of 
pores  under  each  thigh,  a  very  low  crest  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  back.  Tail  very  long,  very  slender,  compressed 
at  its  base,  rounded  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent,  fur- 
nished with  small,  equal,  carinated,  imbricated  scales,  and 
without  a  crest. 

14.  Eny alius,  Wagl.  {Ovhryoessa,  part.  Gray,  Wiegm.). 
Generic  Character, — Head  short,  covered  with  small,  equal, 
polygonal  plates.    A  dorsal  crest.    Palatine  teeth.      No 
femoral  pores.    Tail  rounded,  without  a  crest. 

15.  Ophryoessa,  Boie.  Generic  Charaeter.—'H.eBd  short, 
covered  above  with  small  polygonal  plates,  nearly  similar  to 
each  other  in  figure  and  diameter.  Nostrils  lateral.  Sin- 
cipital plate  small.  Palatine  teeth.  No  femoral  pores.  Tail 
compressed  throughout  its  len^h,  and  surmounted,  as  well 
as  tlie  back,  with  a  dentilated  crest.  Skin  of  the  throat 
forming  a  not  very  perceptible  fold,  behind  which  is  a 
strongly  marked  transversal  one. 

16.  Leiosaurus,  Dum.  and  Bib.  Generic  Character, — 
Head  short  and  depressed,  covered  with  very  small  flat  or 
convex  scales.  No  crest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
Palatine  teeth.  No  femoral  pores.  Tail  short,  rounded. 
Anterior  toes  short,  stout,  subcylin  drical,  furnished  below 
with  a  row  of  smooth  or  carinated  scales. 

17.  C^^ano(ibn,  Dum. and  Bib.  (iYsco, Gray, part;  Hyp- 
eibatus,  Wagl.,  part).  Generic  Character, — Head  short, 
rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  scales  unequal  in  diameter; 
a  large  occipital  scale ;  great  subocular  scutella.  Nostrils 
lateral.  No  palatme  teeth.  A  well-marked  transversal  fold, 
preceded  by  another  which  is  longitudinal  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible. Trunk  subtriangular,  not  plaited  laterally,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  crest,  and  covered  with  imbricated  cari- 
nated scales.  Tail  moderately  long,  rounded,  without  a 
crest.    No  femoral  pores. 

18.  Hypsibatus,  Wagl.  {Phca,  Gray).  Generic  Charac' 
/er.^Head  depressed,  rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  un- 
equal plates;  a  great  occipital  scale;  great  subocular  plates. 
Nostrils  lateral.  P<'^1atine  teeth.  A  longitudinal  fold  under 
the  throat ;  another  i :  ansversal  fold  in  front  of  the  breast. 
Trunk  a  little  depressed,  with  two  longitudinal  folds  on  each 
side  of  the  back.  Bundles  of  spines  on  the  nape  and  round 
the  ears.  A  dorsal  crest  Scales  of  the  body  carinated  and 
imbricated.  Tail  rounded  or  compressed.  No  femoral  pores. 

19.  Holotropis,  Dum.  and  Bib.  (Tropidurue,  Fitzing., 
part;  Leiocephalus,  Gray).  Generic  Character, — Head  in 
the  shape  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid.  Cephalic  plates  mo- 
derate, angular,  nearly  equal ;  a  very  small* occipital  plate ; 
subocular  scutella  dilated  across;  the  other  plates  oblong. 
Palatine  teeth.  Neck  smooth  below,  plaited  irregularly  on 
the  sides.  An  obli<^;  e  fold  of  the  skin  before  each  shoulder. 
Anterior  border  of  the  ear  dentilated.  Trunk  subtrihedral, 
covered  with  imbricated  scales  of  moderate  size,  surmounted 
with  carinations  finishing  in  a  sharp  point,  and  forming 
oblique  lines  converging  towards  the  middle  of  the  back.  A 
dentilated  crest  extended  from  the  nape  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  which  is  long  and  compressea.  External  border  of 
the  first  two  or  three  posterior  fingers  dentilated.  No  pores 
at  the  cloaca  nor  on  tne  thighs. 

20.  Proctotretus,  Dum.  and  Bib.  ( Tropidurus  (Leiolmrnui), 
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Wi^im.)-  Generic  Character, — Head  subpyramidal,  qua- 
drangular, more  or  less  depressed.  Cephalic  plates  moderate, 
polygonal ;  occipital  plate  in  general  not  very  distinct.  Pala- 
tine teeth.  Neck  plaited  on  the  sides,  or  entirely  united. 
Membrane  of  the  tympanum  rather  sunk.  Body  rounded 
or  slightly  depressed,  covered  with  imbricated  scales,  I  the 
upper  ones  carinated,  the  lower  smooth.  Neither  caudal 
nor  dorsal  crest.  Toes  simple.  Tail  long  and  conical,  or 
moderate  and  slightly  depressed.  No  femoral  pores ;  anal 
pores  in  the  males. 

2 1 .  Tropidolepis,  Cuv.  ( Sceloporus,  Wiegm. ;  Trotndurus, 
part,  Wagl.).  Generic  Character.—ILBSLd  short,  liattened, 
rounded  in  front;  a  great  occipital  scale  and  large  subocular 
plates.  No  palatine  teeth,  oelow  the  neck  on  each  side  a 
sort  of  oblique  slit.  Trunk  short,  depressed,  with  imbricated 
scales,  carinated  on  the  back,  smooth  under  the  belly.  No 
dorsal  nor  caudal  crest.  Tail  stout,  not  much  elongated,  de- 
pressed at  the  base,  rounded  after.  Femoral  pores,  but  no 
anal  pores. 

22.  Phrynosoma,  Wiegm.  iAgames  orbiculairee^  Daud., 
part;  Tapayee,  Cuv.,  Fitiing.).  Generic  Character. — Head 
short,  rounded  anteriorly,  bordered  posteriorly  and  laterally 
with  large  and  strong  prickles.  Cephalic  plates  polygonal, 
equal;  a  small  subcircular  occipital  plate.  No  palatine 
teeth.  Beneath  the  neck  plaited  transversely.  Border  of 
the  ear  simple.  Trunk  short,  oval,  very  much  depressed, 
offering  on  each  side  a  squamous  dentilated  ar§te.  Upper 
part  bristling  with  trihedral  tubercles  springing  in  the 
middle  of  small  imbricated  scales.  Neither  oorsal  nor  caudal 
crest.  Limbs  very  short ;  toes  but  little  developed,  denti- 
lated on  their  borders.  Tail  hardly  so  long  as  the  trunk,  flat- 
tened, very  wide  at  its  root    A  line  of  pores  on  each  thigh. 

23.  Catlisaurus,  Blainv.  Generic  Characten^Hesid 
short,  depressed,  rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  unequal 
plates;  a  very  much  dilated  occipital  scale,  and  great  sub- 
ocular  acutella,  which  are  nearly  square.  Nostrils  situated 
on  the  muzzle.  No  palatine  teeth ;  all  the  maxillary  teeth 
simple  and  conical.  A  longitudinal  fold  under  the  throat, 
followed  by  another  which  is  transversal.  Foldings  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  Borders  of  the  auditory  holes  simple. 
Trunk  not  much  elongated,  compressed,  enlarged  on  each 
side  by  a  development  of  the  skin.  Scales  of  the  body 
small, '  numerous,  serrated,  imbricated,  united.  Neither 
dorsal  nor  caudal  crest  Tail  long»  flattened,  vide  at  iU 
origin,  narrowed  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  Limbs 
but  little  dei^loped;  toes  very  bns  and  very  narrow;  nails 
very  loose  (effills).    A  long  row  of  pores  upon  eaeh  thigh. 

24.  Tropidogaster  (Dum.  and  Bib.).  Generic  Character, 
— Head  short,  triangular,  obtuse  anteriorly.  Subocular 
regions  co^'ered  with  a  great  number  of  polygonal  plates 
much  smaller  than  the  other  cephalic  scales,  and  carinated 
like  them.  A  moderate  occipital  scutellum.  Nostrils  lateral, 
tubular.  No  palatine  teeth.  Throat  with  two  or  three  trans- 
verse entire  folds.  One  or  two  longitudinal  plates  on  tlie 
sides  of  the  neck.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum  a  little 
sunk.  Anterior  border  of  the  ear  subdenticulated.  Trunk 
very  shghtly  depressed ;  a  ibid  of  the  skin  along  each  side. 
Scales  of  the  back  small,  unicarinated,  and  with  their  bor- 
ders, as  it  were,  swollen;  scales  of  the  belly  with  three 
carinationg.  A  small  dentilated  crest  from  the  occiput  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  which  U  long,  subconical,  very  sliehtly 
depressed  at  its  base,  and  surrounded  with  verticillated 
carinated  scales.  Toes  and  nails  slender,  very  loose  (effil6s). 
No  femoral  pores. 

2d.  Microlophus,  Dum.  and  Bib.  (Tropidurue,  part, 
Wiegm.).  Generic  Character, — Head  subpyramidoqua- 
drangularf  depressed,  with  plates  unequal  in  diameter ;  a 
very  dilated  occipital  scale;  great  subocular  scutella.  Nos- 
trils lateral  and  rather  tubular.  Palatine  teeth.  Many  cross 
folds  under  the  neck.  In  front  of  each  shoulder  an  arched 
fold  descending  on  th«  breast,  without  uniting  itself  with 
that  which  is  opposed  to  it  Anterior  border  of  the  ear  den- 
tilated. IVunk  elongated,  slightly  rounded,  with  subimbri- 
cated  scales  slightly  carinated  or  united  on  the  back,  tiled 
and  smooth  under  the  belly.  Skin  of  the  side  of  the  body 
forming  two  longitudinal  folds.  A  very  low  dentilated  or 
tubercular  crest  extending  from  the  nape  to  the  extremity 
of  the  taU,  which  is  long,  subconical,  and  with  carinated 
subvert iciliate  scales.    No  femoral  pores. 

26.  Ec^motee,  Cuv.,  not  Fitzing.  (Tropidurue,  Wied., 
Wiegm.,  Wagl.,  part ;  Oplurtte,  Gray,  part).  Generic  Cha- 
racter,— Head  triangular,  depressed,  covered  with  unequal 
plates;  a  rather  dilated  occipital  scale;  moderate  subocular 


scutella.    Nostrils  rather  lateral.^slighUy  tabular,  stj 
rected  backwards.    A  single  transversal  pUte  b>i±3 
neck,  and  two  strongly  marked  ones  on  each  &iik.  F 
teeth.    Trunk  not  much  elongated,  depressed,  r.iL , 
imbricated  scales;  the  under  ones  smooth;  those  abut 
mounted  with  carincD,  forming  converging  lines  toTm 
medio-longitudinal  region  of  tne  body.    Neither  dbrc 
caudal  crest    Limbs  of  moderate  length.  Xui  niiu 
strong,  conical,  with  subvcrticillate  s^es,  which  a.-t« 
cated  and  carinated.    No  femoral  pores. 

27.  Stenocercus,J)\xm,  and  Bib.  Generic  Cib:i 
Headdcpressed,  triangular,  elongated,  covered  f;;;j 
equal  plates;  occipital  scale  hardly  distinct;  suUc^iir 
tella  forming  many  longitudinal  rows.  Palii^ , 
Nostrils  sublateral,  tubular,  directed  back  wank  i^ 
linear  cutaneous  fold  before  each  shoulder,  ^otr^^i 
folds  under  the  neck,  the  sides  of  w^hich  are  jMeJ 
tudinally.  A  very  small  dentilated  crest  eitajs 
the  nape  to  the  tail.  Trunk  rather  elongated,  si«.i, 
with  imbricated  scales,  smooth  helow,  o^noga^.'^rr 
disposed  in  oblique  lines;  tail  rather  Long,  coap»^ 
rounded  with  verticillations  formed  by  great  &fi: 
No  femoral  pores. 

28.  Strobtlurue,  Wiegm.      Generic    Character 
depressed,  covered  with  a  great  occipital  plate,  sur. 
with  a  great  number  of  small  scutella.    tto  palaut 
Membrane  of  the  tympanum  rather  sunk ;  snterM 
of  the  ear  dentilated.    An  oblique  plait  of  the  iL. 
each  shoulder;  ramified  plications  ou  the  lateral  piib 
neck.  Trunk  subtrihedial,  with  moderate  scales,  ?'&> 
imbricated,  carinated  on  the  back,  smooth  undu:  tu 
The  aretes  of  the  upper  scales  forming  oblique  E 
verging  towards  the  rachidian  region.    A  dcul^kiti 
extending  ^m  the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  tail, » 
moderate,  rather  compressed,  and  covered  with  grsa 
ferous  scales.    No  femoral  pores. 

29.  Trachycyclus,  Dum.  and  Bib.    Generic  C._. 
Head  quadrangularly  pyramidal,   flattened,  cowmi 
nearly  equal  plates;  occipital  scale  very  smali.  ^' 
rather  lateral.    No  palatine  teeth.     An  arched  Ibid 
each  shoulder.     Skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nt^ 
those  of  the  sides  plaited  longitudinally ;  cervtd' 
and  caudal  regions  without  a  crest     Trunk  ucaA 
with  the  scales  rather  large,  imbricated,  cshtul^, 
smooth  below.    Tail  of  moderate  length,  subcoDio, 
slightly  depressed  at  its  base,  surrounded  with  fc^ 
tiuns  of  spines.    No  femoral  pores. 

30.  Oplurus,  Cuv.  iTropilurue,  Wiegm.,  FiUing- 
part).    Generic  C/iaracter,—Kead  triangular,  but  \i^ 
gated,  thickf  furnished  with  plates  of  modente  su£ 
pital  plate  moderate;  subocular  plates  smaller tb& 
others,  and  disposed  in  many  rows.     Nostrils  rather  ^ 
and  tubular.  Palatine  teeth.    Membrane  of  the  ty u^ 
sunk  in  the  ear,  the  anterior  border  of  which  last  li 
lated.    A  transversal  fold  at  the  origin  of  the  brM^ « 
ing  on  each  shoulder,  and  sometimes  preceded  bt 
others.    Neck  surmounted  by  a  very  small  crett  i' 
short,  wide,  with  smooth  or  carinated  scales.    Tail  ^^ 
moderate  length,  slightly  conical,  surrounded  ^V^ 
lations  formed  by  great  and  strong  spiny  scaks-  ^'^^^ 
ral  pores.  ^ 

31.  Doryphorus,    Cuvier   (Urocentron,  Kaup./* 
Wiegm.).      Generic  Character.— UeU  short,  ir^^* 
flattened  anteriorly.    A  great  occipital  plate ;  sf^  , 
gonaJ,  small,  nearly  equal  on  the  rest  of  the  craniuQ'  j 
palatine  teeth.    Under  the  neck  a  double  U«a«»^'**t^ 
fold.    Ears  not  dentilated.    Nasal  plates  n^*^!^ ,   t,j| 
convex.    No  crest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body*    \ 
short,  depressed,  convex  above,  plaited  hngH^^^^llv^  '^ 
sides,  and  with  small  imbricated  smooth  scales.  ^     . 
little  elongated,  stout  flattened,  surrounded  VJtn 
spiny  verticillated  scales.    No  femoral  pores.        ..  |^j.j 

The  generic  charactera  of  this  extensive  »"*>"*^  /^^  ^ 
given  are  those  of  MM.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron'  ^^^ 
the  most  remarkable  forms  have  already  been  uWa 
this  work.    [Iouanida.]  ,       j  i;;rt, 

PLEURODYNIA  (from  ^Uvp^  ths  v4e,  a»^  ^^ 
pain— pain  of  the  side),  called  also 'false  P'?"'^*iinr.C' 
term  includes  all  those  pains  of  the  side  vbica  ^^^^ , 
nected  with  pleuritic  inflammation,  whether  srtff  S^^^ 
rheumatic  aflfection  of  the  intercostal  mucol^i  ^^^j^ 
in  the  same  parts,  or  any  other  cau9^  ^^ 
pleuritic 
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BURONB'CTIDiS,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order 

opterygii  and  aeetion  Subbrachiales.     This  family 

ins  the  Soles,  Flounders,  and  Turbots,and  some  other 

.  all  of  which  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  flattened 

of  the  body  and  in  having  both  the  eyes  on  one  side. 

want  of  symmetry  in  the  form  of  the  head,  Cuvier 

,  is  unique  amongst  vertebrate  animals.    The  side  of 

>dy  which  is  uppermost  is  always  coloured,  and  might 

staken  for  the  back  of  the  fish,  whilst  the  opposite 

i  white.    The  two  sides  of  the  mouth  are  unequal,  and 

uncommon  to  find  the  two  pectoral  fins  equal;  the 

!  and  anal  fins  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  back 

ibdomen  respectirely ;  the  ventrals  appear  like  a  con- 

tion  of  the  anal ;  the  branchiostegous  membrane  has 

lys. 

e  JPleuronecticUe  are  divided  into  the  following  ge- 
nus 1.  FtaU$ia,  in  which  the  jaws  are  each  furnished 
a  single  row  of  obtuse  teeth ;  on  the  pharyngeans  are 
rally  some  teeth  like  paving-stones ;  the  dorsal  fin  is 
extended  in  front  to  a  line  with  the  eye,  and  leaves,  as 
as  the  anal,  an  interval  between  it  and  the  caudal. 
'orm  of  the  body  is  rliomboidal,  and  the  eyes  are  nsn- 
•n  the  right  side. 

this  genus  belongs  the  common  Plaice  (Platessa  vul- 
.  Cuv.),  which  is  usually  about  a  foot  or  rather  more 
igth;  of  a  brown  colour  above,  spotted  with  red  or 
e  ;  on  the  eye  side  of  the  bend  are  some  osseous  tu- 

4  ;  the  lateral  line  is  curved  above  the  pectoral  fin ; 
lody  is  smooth,  and  the  teeth  are  blunt  and  con- 
is. 

IS  fish  is  very  abundant  on  rarious  parts  of  the  British 
and  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  the  weight  of  fifteen 
Is. 

5  Flonnder  (P.  Flegw),  Dab  (P,  Limanda),  and  Lemon 
(P.  fnierocephala),  are  also  examples  of  the  genus 
wi. 

BUS  2.  HrppofflossM,  Cuv.    The  species  of  this  genus 
from  the  Plaices  proper  in  having  the  body  usuallv 
e\ongated,  and  the  jaws  and  pharyngeans  armed  with 
^and  pointed  teeth. 

e  Holibut  {Hippoglosnts  vulgaris^  Flem.)i8[not  un- 
aoa  on  some  parts  of  our  coast,  and  is  often  exposed 
de  in  the  London  market.  It  is  usually  of  large  size. 
specimen,  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  said  to  have 
ured  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  In  the  northern 
of  Britain  it  is  called  the  Turbot :  the  Holibut  how- 
is  of  a  much  longer  form  than  the  Turbot,  and  by  no 
OS  equal  to  it  in  flavour 

enos  3.  Rhombus t  Cuv.  The  snecies  of  this  genus  have 
jaws  and  pharyngeans  furnished  with  thickly  set  small 
ted  teeth ;  the  dorsal  fin  commences  immediately  above 
upper  lip,  and  this  fin,  as  well  as  the  anal,  extends 
'  nearly  to  the  tail  the  eyes  are  generally  on  the 
side. 

he  Turbot,  Brill,  Muller*s  Topknot,  Bloeh's  Topknot, 
Wb'tfi,  and  the  Scaldfish  are  British  examples  of  the 
ms  Rhombia. 

'he  Turbot  iRhombus  maximtis,  Cuv.),  next  to  the  Holi- 

,  is  one  of  flie  largest  of  the  Meuronectidce  found  on  our 

St,  and  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.    The 

bot  is  of  a  short  and  broad  form,  and  rather  deeper  than 

oy  of  the  flat  fishes.    Its  prevailing  colour  is  brown,  and 

vriiole  of  the  coloured  side  is  studded  with  hard  and 

ndishto.bercles;  the  lateral  line  is  considerably  arched 

Ve  the  pectoral  fin,  and  thence  runs  straight  to  the  tail : 

%  called  in  Scotland  the  Rawn  fleuk  and  Bannock 

Uk. 

On  the  coasts  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,'  says  Mr. 
rrell,  *  a  considerable  fishery  of  Turbot  is  carried  on  by 
(  fishermen  of  Hartlepool  and  Scarborough  with  long 
ea. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Turbot  produced  in  the  English 
^rket  is  taken  on  or  near  the  various  sand-banks  between 
s  long  line  of  our  eastern  shore]  and  the  coast  of  Hol- 

The  Brill  {Rhombus  vulgarii^  Cuv.)  is  very  similar  to  the 
'fbotin  appearance,  but  inferior  in  flavour ;  it  is  common 
the  markets,  and  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  its  less 
o%d  form,  the  want  of  the  osseousi  tubercles  on  the  coloured 
ie  of  the  body,  and  the  colouring,  which  is  reddish  or 
nrly  brown  varied  with  darker  brown,  and  minutely  spotted 
^^h  white.   It  is  laoreoyer  a  smaller  fish. 


Genus  4.  Bolea,  Cuv.,  contains  the  Soles,  which  are*dis«> 
tinguished  generally  by  their  more  elongated  form  and  the 
blunt  and  rounded  shape  of  the  muzzle.  The  eyes,  as  well 
as  the  colouring,  are  on  the  right  side ;  the  teeth  are  small 
and  confined  to  that  side  of  the  mouth  which  is  opposed  to 
the  eyes';  the  dorsal  fin  commences  in  front  of  the  line  over 
the  eyes,  and  extends,  as  well  as  the  anal,  to  the  tail-fin. 

Cuvier  separates  as  a  subgenus  from  the  Soles  propei 
those  species  which  have  the  pectoral  fin  on  the  side  wiih 
the  eyes  very  small,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side  either 
rudimentary  or  altogether  wanting.    They  are  termed  Mo 
nochirus. 

The  common  Sole  {Solea  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  inhabits  the 
sandy  shore  all  round  our  coast,  where  it  keeps  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  feeds  upon  small  testaceous  animals  and  the  fry  of 
other  fishes ;  as  they  will  not  readily  take  bait,  they  are 
almost  entirely  caught  by  trawling.  '  Eighty-six  thousand 
bushels  of  Soles  were  received  at  Billingsgate-market  only 
within  the  last  twelve  months.'  (Yarrell's  British  Fishes, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  25.) 

Another  species  belonging  to  this  section,  called  the  Le- 
mon  Sole  (Solea pegusa,  Yarrell),  is  occasionally  taken  with 
the  common  species,  from  which  it  difi'ers  in  being  rather 
broader  and  of  a  yellowisli  colour. 

Of  the  subgenus  Monochirus,  one  species  is  found  on  the 
British  coast,  and  is  known  by  the  names  Variegated  Sole, 
Red-backed  Flounder,  &c.  (Af.  linguatulus).  There  are 
moreover  certain  Soles  in  which  the  pectoral  fins  are  alto- 
gether wanting;  they  constitute  the  subgenus  .^c^iru^  ac- 
cording to  Lar^p^le. 

PLEURCPTERA,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  quadrupeds 
generally  known  as  Flying  Lemurs  {Galeopithecus  of  Pal- 
las ;  Flying  Cats  and  Flying  Foxes  of  voyagers).  They  are 
generally  arranged  under  the  order  Carnassiers,  and  some 
authors  place  them  in  the  division  Cheiroptera ;  but  they 
differ  from  the  Bats  inasmuch  as  the  toes  of  their  anterior 
extremities,  which  are  all  furnished  vrith  sharp  claws,  are 
not  more  elongated  than  those  of  the  hind  feet,  so  that  the 
membrane  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  extre- 
mities to  the  sides  of  the  tail  can  hardly  operate  in  execut- 
ing more  than  the  functions  of  a  parachute. 

4  0-0 

Dental  formula:— Incisors,  -  ;  canines,  -r— ;    luolars, 

6-6 


6-6 


=  34. 


This  is  the  formula  given  by  M.  Lesson ;  but  Cuvier,  in 
his  Regne  Animal,  states  that"  the  canines  are  dentilated 
and  short  like  the  molars.  He  states  that  the  two  upper 
incisors  are  also  dentilated  and  much  separated  from  each 
other;  and  that  the  six  lower  ones  are  split  into  narrow 
strips  like  combs,  a  structure  peculiar  to  this  /venus. 

M.  F.  Cuvier's  formula  is  similar  to  that  of  M.  Lesson, 
and  was  probably  copied  by  the  latter.  M.  F.  Cuvier  de- 
scribes the  12  molars  in  both  jaws  as  consisting  of  four  false 
molars  and  eight  molars.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  rrpper 
jaw,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  thotigh  very  extensive,  has 
no  teeth  in  its  anterior  part,  in  the  posterior  part  there  are 
two  on  each  side.  The  descending  lino  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  figure  marks  the  extent  of  the  intermaxillary 
bone. 

The  dentition,  as  it  appears  to  Mr.  Waterhousc,  is  as 
follows  :— 


2-2 


0-0 


2-2 


Incisors  — r-  ;    canines  r— r ;  false  molars  r-^ ;    true 

,       4-4 

molars:^ — 7  =  34. 

4—4 

The  same  author  observes  that  the  six  foremost  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  Lemur  (four  only  of  which  are,  in  his 
opinion,  incisors ;  for  he  agrees  with  Geoffroy  in  considering 
the  remaining  two  as  canines)  together  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  single  incisor  of  Galeopithecus,  He  com- 
pares the  two  canines  to  the  outer  laminae  of  one  of 
these  incisors.  Like  one  of  these  lamina,  the  Lemur^s 
canine  is  dilated  immediately  above  the  base,  and  has  a  lon- 
gitudinal ridge  on  the  upper  side,  whilst  the  incisors,  like 
the  intermediate  lamince,  are  grooved  on  the  outer  side 
near  the  apex.  In  their  almost  horizontal  direction  there  is 
also  a  resemblance.  In  the  number  of  teeth  the  Galeopi- 
iheci  agree  with  the  Lemurs,  excepting  that  in  the  former 
the  upper  canines  are  wanting.  In  both  these  groups  of 
animals  (he  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are,  he  observes,^ 
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opposed  to  a  toothless  portion  of  the  intennaxillaries.  {Zool 
Tram,,  vol.  ii.,  part  4.) 


Teeih  of  Galeopltbecttt,  oue-third  larger  than  nature.    (F.  Covier.) 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus,  Habits,  ^c— 
Cuvier  and  others  state  that  the  Galeopitheci  live  on  trees 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  there  pursue 
insects,  and  perhaps  birds,  as  their  prey:  judging  from  the 
detrition  of  the  teeth  with  age,  he  thinks  that  they  must 
also  feed  on  fruits.  They  have  a  vei7  large  csecnm.  In 
their  teeth  they  present  many  analogies  to  the  Lemuridee, 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  Galeopitheddee  the  fourth  family  of 
the  (quadrupedoid)  Primates,  and  places  it  between  the 
Lemurides  and  Vespertilionidce.  {Outline,  ^c,  in  Ann,  of 
Philosophy,  1825.) 

Speaking  of  the  Galeopithecus  of  Pallas,  Mr.  Swainson 
observes:   *To  give  its  most  striking  character  in  a  few 
words,  it  is  a  lemur,  with  the  limbs  connected  by  a  bat-like 
membrane;  or,  in  other  words,  surrounded  by  a  thin  skin 
which  they  support,  as  the  framework  of  an  umbrella  sup- 
ports its  covering.     By  this  singular  structure,  the  animal 
is  supported  in  the  air;  yet  without  the  power,  like  the 
bats,  of  sustaining  a  continued  flight.    LinnsDus  places  this 
remarkable  genus  with  the  lemurs,  while  every  one  must 
perceive  its  intimate  affinity  to  the  bats ;  like  them  also, 
these  bat-lemurs    are   nocturnal  and  insectivorous;    the 
mammsB  are  pectoral ;  and  they  sleep  suspended  by  their 
hind  legs  with  their  heads  downward.    M.  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilairo  therefore  justly  considers  them  as  the  form   by 
which  the  lemurs  and  bats  are  connected;   while    their 
greater  resemblance  to  the  former  induces  us  to  consider 
Galeopithecus  as  one  of  the  aberrant  types  of  the  Lemu- 
ridev,*  among  which  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  genus,  in  the 
third  part  of  his  volume,  between  Aotes  and  Cheirogaleus, 
{Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Quadrupeds,  1835.) 
Three  species  have  been  recorded :  1,  Galeopithecus  rvfus, 
Geoff.,  Audeb.  {Lemur  volans,  Linn.);  2,  Galeoptherus 
variegatus,  Cuv.,   Geoff.;    3,   Galeopithecus   Tematensis, 
Greoff. :  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  one 
only,  the  Lemur  volans  of  Linnaeus,  had  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.    In  October,  1838,  some  specimens  of  Flying 
Lemurs  were  upon  the  table  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  in  reference  to  them  Mr.  Water- 
house  pointed  out  certain  characters  which  appeared  to  him 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  two  species  in  those  specimens. 
He  remarked  that  in  systematic  works  three  species  of 
the  genus  Galeopithecus  are  described,  founded  upon  dif- 
ferences of  size  and  colour-  as  regards  the  latter  character, 
he  had  never  seen  two  specimens  which  precisely  agreed ; 
and,  with  respect  to  size,  the  dimensions  given  of  two  out  of 
the  three  species  are,  he  obser%'ed,  evidently  taken  from  ex- 
tjremely  younj  aoimaVs.    Mr.  Waterhouse  then  proceeded 


to  distmguish  the  two  species  on  the  table,  andproMst^i 
them  the  specific  names  of  Temminckii  and  Pfafe^  I 

The  first  and  larger  species  measured  about  uj  l, 
total  length,  and  iti  skull  was  2  inches  Hi  line  in  Iti 
The  anterior  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  broad,  and -^ 
by  two  notches  into  three  distinct  lobes;  the  next sj 
on  each  side  has  its  anterior  and  posterior margiuiK- 
and  the  first  molar  (or  the  tooth  which  occupiej  ilV 
tion  of  the  canine)  has  its  posterior  edge  dislinctlv  c  f 
This  tooth  is  separated  by  a  narrow  space,  antir^r. 
posteriorly,  from  the  second  incisor  in  front  and  the  ^ 
molar  behind ;  the  temporal  ridges  converge  town, 
occiput,  near  which  however,  he  observed,  Ihey  art  h::: 
usually  by  a  space  of  about  four  lines.  This  is  pok., 
Galeopithecus  volans  of  authors;  but  the  idcntiir-j 
be  said  to  be  certain. 

The  second  species,  G.  Phtlippinensis,  was  kstM 
Mr.  Waterhouse  as  being  usually  about  20  inciaacgi' 
and  its  skull  as  measuring  2  inches  7  lines  inksf.  Si 
observed  that  this  species  may  be  distinguished:-- 
Temminckii  by  the  proportionately  larger  ears .. 
greater  length  of  the  hands.    The  skull  too  be  tv 
as  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  ei-i 
broader  and  more  obtuse,  and  the  orbit  as  smalk' 
temporal  ridges,  he  remarked,  generally  meet  nearb 
put,  or  are  separated  by  a  very  narrow  space,  h 
nor  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  narrow,  and  bu 
notch ;  the  next  incisor  on  each  side  is  cgniidenbh- 
longer,  and  stronger  than  in  G.  TemminekH.  d  i 
moreover  in  having  its  edges  even— -the  samertaai 
plies  to  the  first  false  molar.     In  this  species  ib^r- 
and  molars  form  a  continuous  series,  each  tooth  te 
contact  with  that  which  precedes  and  that  which  bV, 
it.    But  Mr.  Waterhouse  concluded  by  observing  i^ 
Most  important  difference  perhaps  which  exists  ir 
the  two  species  in  question  consists  in  the  murb 
size  of  the  molar  teeth  in  the  smaller  skull,  thct^c 
nor  molars  occupying  a  space  of  10  lines  in  length,' 
ni  G.  Temminckii,  a  much  larger  animal,  the  saK 
only  occupy  9  lines.     Several  minor  points  of  dis'J 
existed  besides  those  here  mentioned.    {ZooLM 
and  see  further  ZooL  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  335.) 
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B  Mr  Waterhouse  remarks  that  the  two  first  at  the 
tjremost  teelh  of  the  upper  jaw,  commencing  with  llji 
Rt  tooth,  ar«  uluated  \n  the  interuaxillorj  bone  and 
brrefore  inciaors.  He  addj  that  it  is  worthy  of  ubaert  a 
ihit  the  posterior  of  tbete  Iito  teeth  (on  each  side) 
daub/e  Jang 


PLEtTRORHYNCHUS,  the  generic  name  aEMgned 
by  ProfesBor  Phillips  to  the  singular  fobSitconchifcrs  kiiuuii, 
by  Mr  Sowerhy  e  excellent  figures  in  the  Mineral  Coiico- 
togy  of  Great  Britain  as  Cardium  bibemicum,  C  alEefurine 
&c  There  are  six  species  in  the  carbonifeious  Iimeslono  of 
the  North  of  England  (Geol  0/ }  orkshirf  \ol  2)  None 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Murcbison  iq  the  Silurian  rocks ;  but 
or  two  occur  in  the  old  limestoues  of  the  Eifel,  West- 
phalia, and  South  Devon. 

The  principal  character  of  the  genus  Is  the  lateral  prodnc- 

3n  of  the  valves  from  benealh  their  incui'ved  beaks  iii[o  a 

spinelike  or  conical  umbo  (irXtvon.  'side:'  puyvoc,  'beak'). 

PLEUROTOMA.    [Siphonostomata.I 

PLEXAURA,  a  subdivision  of  the  Linnnan  genus  Gur- 
gonia.     IZoopHVTARiA.] 

PLKYEL.  IGNACE.or  IGNAZ,a  composer  in  great 
ipule  towards  the  filose  of  the  last  renlury,  was  born  in 
17S7,  at  Rupperstuhl  near  Vienna.  It  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  remark  that  he  was  the  Iwenty-fuurlh  child  of 
Martin  Pleyel,  a  school  master,  and  of  a  lady  of  noble  family, 
who  incurred  the  resentment  of  her  parents  by  her  mar- 
riage, and  was  disinherited.  In  giving  birth  to  the  subject 
of  this  notice  she  died,  and  the  widower  having  again  en- 
tered into  the  matrimonial  slate,  had  fourteen  children  by 
second  wife,  and  lived  to  attain  his  ninety-ninth  year. 
Ignace  was,  according  to  the  Ausiriun  custom,  initialed  in 
Latin  and  music  at  a  very  early  age.  When  sufiicienlly 
advanced  in  the  latter,  he  had  Vanhall  for  a  toaster,  and 
subsequently  Haydn ;  but  the  last  was  loo  great  a  genius 
Vol,  XVm.— 2  M 
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that  person  if  he  nnderstood  it,  and  when  be  acknowledged 
that  he  did,  *  Why  then/  said  he, '  would  you  make  him  go 
back  again?  We  have  lost  by  this  interruption  above  ten 
lines.'  In  summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by  day-light ; 
and  in  winter,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Such  was  his  way 
of  life  amidst  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town ;  but  in  the 
country  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study  without  m  ter- 
ra ission,  excepting  only  when  he  slept,  and  when  he  bathed, 
that  is,  was  actually  in  the  bath ;  for  during  the  operation  of 
rubbing  and  wiping,  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  some 
book  read  to  him  or  in  dictating  himself.  In  his  journeys 
he  lost  no  time  from  his  studies,  his  mind  at  those  seasons 
being  disengaged  from  all  other  thoughts,  and  a  secretary  or 
amanuensis  constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot;  and 
that  he  mi{(ht  suffer  the  less  interruption  to  his  studies,  in- 
stead of  walking,  he  always  used  a  carriage  in  Rome.  By 
this  extraordinary  application,  he  foimd  leisure  to  write  a 
great  number  of  volumes. 

The  circumstances  of   his   death,  like  his  manner  of 
living,  were  very  singular,  and  are  also  described  at  large 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  his  nephew.    He  was  at  that  time, 
with  a  fleet  under  his  command,  at  Misenum,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  his  sister  and  her  son  the  younger  Pliny  being 
with  him.    On  the  24th  of  August,  a.d.  79,  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  his  sister  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  of  a 
very  unusual  size  and  shape.    He  was  in  his  study ;  but 
immediately  arose,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence  to  view 
it  more  distinctly.    It  was  not  at  that  distance  discernible 
from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found 
afterwards  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius.    Its  figure  re- 
sembled that  of  a  pine-tree ;  fur  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height 
in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  top  into 
a  sort  of  branches ;   and  it  appeared  sometimes  bright,  and 
sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  either  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders.     This  was  a  noble 
phenomenon  for  the  philosophic  Pliny,  who  immediately 
ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready ;  but  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  house  with  his  tablets  for  his  observations,  the 
mariners  belonging  to   the  galleys  stationed  at   Retina 
earnestly  intreated  him  to  come  to  their  assistance,  since 
that  port  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
there  was  no  way  for  them  to  escape  but  by  sea.    He  there- 
fore ordered  the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself 
on  board,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  not  only  Retina, 
but  several  other  towns  situated  upon  that  beautiful  coast 
He  steered  directly  to  the  point  of  danger,  from  which 
others  were  flying  with  the  utmost  terror,  and  with  so  much 
calmnesif  and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and 
dictate  his  observations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that 
dreadful  scene.   He  went  so  near  to  the  mountain,  that  the 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached, fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice-stones 
and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock :   they  were  likewise  in 
danger  not  only  of  being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of 
the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.    Here  he 
stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return,  to  which 
the  pilot  advising  him, '  Fortune,*  says  he,  '  befriends  the 
brave ;  carry  me  to  Pomponianus.'    Pomponianus  was  then 
at  Stabise,  a  town  separated  bv  a  gulf  wnich  the  sea,  after 
several  windings,  forms  upon  that  shore.    He  found  him  in 
the  greatest  consternation,  but  exhorted  him  to  keep  up  his 
spirits ;  and  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered,  with 
an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready.  After  having 
bathed,  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  apparent  cheerfulness. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  eruption  from  Vesuvius  flamed  out 
in  several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more  visible  and 
dreadful.    Pliny,  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend, 
assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages  which 
the  country-people  had  abandoned  to  the  flames :  after  this 
he  retired,  and  had  some  sleep.    The  court  which  led  to  his 
apartment  being  in  the  meantime  almost  filled  with  stones 
and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  longer  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out ; 
it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to  awaken  him.    He  got 
up,  and  went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
who  were  not  sufficiently  unconcerned  to  think  of  going  to 
bed.     They  consulted  together  whether  it  would  be  most 
prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side 
to  side  with  frequent  and  violent  rockiuga,  or  to  fly  to  the 
open  fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders,  though 
light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  )^rge  showers  ai^d  threatened  de- 


struction. In  this  distress  tbej  resolved  Ibgr  the  Uii^| 
the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two;  ladveo;^ 
having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with  ni^luDi,rj 
was  all  their  defence  against  the  storms  of  stotMs  ihtl 
around  them.  It  was  now  day  everywhere^;  bctty 
a  deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  most  obuarer, 
which  however  was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by  ti 
and  other  lights  of  various  kindf^.  They  tlwught  \v?fl 
go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  tkev 
safely  put  out  to  sea ;  but  they  found  the  waves  still  k 
extremely  high  and  boisterous.  There  Pliny,  ub^i 
draught  or  two  of  water,  threw  himself  downopcaic 
that  was  spread  for  him ;  when  immediately  the  fiiaa 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  which  was  the  foreruniKroi 
dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  hiaii> 
He  raised  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  two  ^b 
vants  (for  he  wad  corpulent),  and  instantly  fell  ^dei 
suffocated,  as  his  nephew  conjectures,  by  some  pat  li 
noxious  vapour ;  for  he  had  always  weak  luBg!,i.« 
frequently  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  Ai  •  ;• 
it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  Uiird^ifid 
his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any  marks  ol'ji 
upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  that  befell,&Qd« 
more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead. 

Such  is  the  interesting  account  given  by  the 
Pliny;  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus  {Ejaist^  vi.  16),  of  the 
this  remarkable  num.    The  titles  of  several  of  b 
are  given  by  his  nephew  {Epist,,  iii.  5) ;  of  these  6 
one  that  is  still  extant  is  his  *  Natural  Historj/whn 
well  be  called  '  a  work  of  great  compass  and  enukas. 
as  varied  as  nature  herself     (IbiiL)    To  gire  a 
like  a  complete  critical  analysis  of  this  work  would 
the   immense  and  multifarious    learning  of  Pli&y 
self^  and  a  thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  all  tlii 
antients  have  written  on  the  same  subjects,  but  ilsi 
the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  modern  times.  J 
ingly  in  the  French  translation,  lately  published,  the 
ance  of  a  great  number  of  scientific  men  has  been 
each  of  whom  has  laboured  to  illustrate  Pliny'i  op> 
his  own  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  The  voik 
of  thirty-seven  books,  all  of  which  are  still  extin; 
the  text  is  in  many  places  in  a  very  corrupt  tf 
several  passages  are  ouite  lost.    The  first  book  is  i' 
the  contents  of  the  other  thirty-six ;  the  second  ti&a 
world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  the  winds,  &&;  tbt 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  contain  a  geographical  aocoost^ 
whole  of  the  then  known  world ;  the  seventh  treau<> 
generation  and  organization  of  man,  the  most  t&^ 
characters  that  have  ever  lived,  and  the  most  useful 
tions;  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  coatai"* 
tem  of  zoology,  and  treat  of  beasts,  fishes,  birds,  uvi^ 
and  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy ;  sixteen  ^'^ 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-seventh,  are  ^iven  ^ 
botany,  and  give  an  account  of  trees,  herbs,  fruit,  corr. 
and  the  medicines  which  they  furnish ;  five  hooks,  iff 
twenty-eighth  to  the  thirty-second,  treat  of  medicines atn 
from  different  animals ;  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-foii"  , 
different  kinds  of  metals,  &c. ;  the  thirty-fifUi.  of  f^* 
and  painting ;  the  thirty-sixth,  of  stones  and  sculpiw^' 
the  thirty-seventh,  of  dmerent  kinds  of  gems,  &c       > 


the  contents  of  this  extraordmary  work,  ana  u  ^"^  yj^ 
ment  of  the  writer  had  been  equal  to  his  industry  30<^^^  ^ 
ing,  it  might  well  have  been  '         "* 


This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  miscellaneous  v^- 

the  contents  of  this  extraordinary  work,  and  if  ^^ '  ^ 

I  his  industry  and  w 

considered  as  one^, 
greatest  monuments  of  human  ability.    However,  t  ^ 
trary  *is  notoriously  the  case,    so  that  (w  ^'^..{j^j^i 
Brown  quaintly  observes,  in  his  •  Vulgar  Errors )    ^  ^ 
scarce  a  popular  error  passant  in  our  ^^y^-^^iM 
either  directly  expressea  or  diductively  ^^^^'/^^g^r  tM 
work.'    It  may  however  be  more  satisfactory '°  p^j^Ji 
opinions  of  two  mep,  perhaps  the  most  able  ^'  *?^  ^^{^ci^ 
ists  of  modem  times  to  judge  of  his  merits  and  n 
Buffon  and  Cuvier.    '  His  work.*  says  the  ^^^^W^Hii 
much  larger  scale  than  that  of  Aristotle,  P^'^^^qjs  « 
too  vast.    He  wished  to  embrace  everything!  ^"  uisgeniii 
have  measured  nature,  and  founil  her  too  small  for  '^,  .»^^  J 
His  ••  Natural  History*'  comprehends  (besides  tbeo^  ^^ 
animids,  plmits,  and  minerals)  that  of  the  "^^^^.^jy  of  i^* 
earth,  medicine,  commerce,  navigation,  tU®   ,  n,s,  «/)</  '^ 
liberal  and  mechanical  arts,  the  origin  o'  ^^^^.^^^v\^ 
short,  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  all  hutnsnarts.  .^^^jiw 
is  most  astonishing  is,  that  in  each  deparlnflen^j      ^(}}ti 
great    The  loftiness  of  his  ideas  and  the  noVi<^'^'^ 
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ihance  still  more  his  profound  learning.  He  not 
ew  all  that  in  his  age  could  be  known,  but  he  had 
ility  of  thinking  on  a  grand  scale  which  multiplies 
;  he  had  that  nicety  of  reflection  on  which  depends 
e  and  taste;  and  he  communicates  to  his  readers  a 
freedom  of  spirit  and  boldness  of  thought,  which  is 
tn  of  philosophy.  His  work,  no  less  varied  than 
lierself,  always  paints  her  in  the  brightest  colours.  It 
mlled  amere  compilation  of  all  that  had  been  written 
lim,  a  copy  of  nil  that  was  excellent  and  useful  to  be 

but  still  this  copy  has^such  grand  features,  this 
tioti  contains  things  put  together  in  so  novel  a  man- 
t  it  is  preferable  to  the  greater  part  of  original  works 
treat  on  the  same  subjects.'  (ouffon,  Discoun  Fre- 
r  rHist,  Nat.) 

character  given  by  Curicr  (Biogr.  Univers.,  tome 
fi  not  so  favourable,  but  is  more  correct.  '  Pliny's  great 
says  he,  'is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  precious 
lents  left  us  by  antiquity,  and  a  proof  of  the  astonish- 
iniDg  of  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  In  order  justly 
reciate  this  vast  and  celebrated  composition,  it  is  ne- 
r  to  consider  the  plan,  the  facts,  ana  the  style.    The 

immense,*  &c.  &c.    'It  was  impossible  but  that  the 

in  treating  of  this  prodigious  number  of  objects, 
!r  rapidly,  should  record  a  multitude  of  remarkable 
rltich  are  to  us  the  more  valuable,  as  he  is  the  only 
author  who  mentions  them.  Unhappily  the  way  in 
be  has  collected  and  arranged  them  causes  them  to 
ach  of  their  value  by  the  mixture  of  truth  and  false- 
'hich  is  met  with  in  almost  equal  proportions,  and 
Jly  by  the  difficulty  (and  in  most  cases  the  impos- 
)  of  recognising  the  precise  creatures  that  he  means 
rtbe.  Pliny  was  not  an  observer,  like  Aristotle ;  still 
s  he  a  man  of  genius,  capable,  like  that  great  philo- 

of  seizing  the  laws  and  relations  which  have  guided 
in  her  productions.  In  general  he  is  only  a  compiler, 
leed  for  the  most  part  a  compiler  who  has  not  him- 
f  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  collects  the  testi* 

of  others,  and  therefore  cannot  appreciate  the  truth 
b  testimonies,  nor  even  always  understand  what  they 

In  short  he  is  an  author  devoid  of  criticism,  who, 
Lving  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  making  extracts, 
tged  them  under  certain  chapters,  to  which  he  has 
'eflections  that  have  no  reference  to  science  properly 
d,  but  display  alternately  either  the  most  supersti- 
edulity,  or  the  declamations  of  a  discontented  philo- 
which  finds  ftiult  continually  with  mankind,  with 

and  with  the  gods  themselves.*—'  A  comparison  of 
racts  with  such  of  the  original  authors  as  are  still 
and  especially  with  Aristotle,  shows  us  that  Pliny  was 
n  selecting  either  what  was  most  important  or  most 

In  general  he  prefers  whatever  is  singular  and  mar- 
(,  whatever  helps  him  in  establishing  £e  contrasts  he 
ch  delights  in,  or  the  reproaches  he  is  so  fond  of 
ag  against  Providence.  1 1  is  true  that  he  does  not  give 
;me  degree  of  f&ith  to  everything  that  he  mentions, 
I  is  quite  by  chanoe  that  he  believes  or  doubts ;  and 
ay  no  means  the  most  childish  stories  that  always  pro- 

his  incredulity.'*' Another  great  fault  in  Pliny  is  that 
>es  not  always  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  that 
ranslates,  especiallv  in  the  designation  of  different 
es  of  animals ;  and  though  we  have  so  few  materials 
ining  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  kind  of  error  with 
iegree  of  certainty,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  in  several 
ices  he  has  mistranslated  the  names  of  the  animals 
ioned  by  Aristotle.* — *  It  must  then  be  confessed  that,  as 
s  his  facts  are  concerned,  the  only  part  of  his  work 
1  has  any  real  interest  for  us  in  the  present  day  is  that 
1  relates  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  antients, 
o  their  proficiency  in  different  arts,  besides  some  his- 
il  and  geographical  details,  which  are  to  be  found  no- 
e  else.*— *  With  respect  to  his  style,  wherever  he  intro- 
i  general  ideas  or  philosophical  views,  his  language 
nes  an  energy  and  vivacity,  and  his  thoughts  acquire 
nexpect«d  boldness,  which  makes  some  amends  for  his 
enumerations,  and  excuses  him,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
is  readers,  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  scientific  informa* 
.  He  is  perhaps  too  fond  of  point,  and  contrast,  and 
ha^^is;  and  there  is  in  some  places  an  obscurity,  which 
ilu  less  £rom  the  nature  of  his  subject  than  from  a  de- 
of  expressing  himself  with  a  pregnant  brevity  and  con- 
ness ;  but  he  is  always  grave  and  noble,  and  everywhere 
vrs  a  love  of  justice  and  respect  for  virtue,  a  horror;  of  the 


cruelty  and  meanness  of  which  he  had  before  his  eyes  sucii 
terrible  examples,  and  a  contempt  for  the  unbridled  luxury 
which  had  in  his  time  so  deeply  corrupted  the  Roman 
people.  In  these  respects  he  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended ;  and  in  spite  of  the  defects  which  we  cannot  but 
recognise  in  him  when  we  consider  him  as  a  naturalist,  we 
must  nevertheless  allow  that  of  all  the  authors  who  wrote 
after  the  Augustan  age,  he  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  most  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  classics.  It  must  however  be  confessefl,*  adds  Cuvier, 
'  that  he  was  almost  an  atheist,  or  at  least  that  he  acknow- 
ledged no  other  god  than  the  World ;  and  few  philosophers 
have  set  forth  the  system  of  pantheism  with  more  copious- 
ness and  energy  than  he  has  done  in  the  second  book  of  his 
"  Natural  History." ' 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  Pliny*s  work  is  his  com- 
pendious history  of  the  arts  amongst  the  Greeks,  in  books 
xxxiv.,  XXXV.,  and  xxxvi. ;  for  though  so  often  minute  and 
circumstantial  in  his  details  of  unimportant  matters,  and 
often  negligent  and  careless  about  subjects  of  the  highest 
interest,  Pliny's  account  is  upon  the  whole  clear  and  suc- 
cinct, and  evidently  contains  many  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  antient  artists  themselves. 

The  errors  that  we  have  to  reproach  him  with  are  either 
unimportant  inaccuracies  inseparably  connected  with  so 
great  an  undertaking  as  his  '  Natural  History,'  or  some  few 
misconceptions  owing  to  his  want  of  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts,  and  which  may  be  easily  remedied  by  an 
artist.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  fi«- 
quently  credulous  and  his  matter  irrelevant,  and  his  accounts 
are  oceasionally  such  a  confusion  of  tradition  and  legend,  that 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what  is  authentic  fh)m 
what  is  fabulous ;  such  is  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
imitative  arts  (xxxv.  12,  43).  It  is  also  evident  that  he  fre- 
qnently  did  not  clearly  understand  what  he  has  endeavoured 
to  convey  to  others,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is 
sometimes  unintelligible ;  yet  this  may  be  partly  owing  to 
the  corrupt  state  of  his  text.  He  also  lavishes  encomiums 
upon  the  most  trivial  objects  and  examples  of  purely  mecha- 
nical excellence,  and  passes  oursorily  over  the  greatest  works, 
as  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  (xxxv.  9,  35)  and 
the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  at  Olymnia  (xxxiv.  8,  19 ;  xxxvi. 
5,  4).  Of  the  Laocoon  however  he  says  (xxxvi.  5,  4),  that 
as  a  work  of  art  it  was  superior  to  any  production  either  of 
painter  or  sculptor ;  and  with  him  the  art  of  Apelles  is  sy- 
nonymous with  unrivalled  excellence. 

He  commences  his  historical  sketch,  but  more  particu- 
larly that  of  painting,  firom  the  time  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias;  everything  that  took  place  before  that  time  he 
very  summarily  terms  the  incunabula,  or  first  efforts  of  art. 
His  immediate  authorities  probably  gave  him  no  satisfactory 
account  of  an  earlier  period.  Concerning  this  period  how- 
ever he  has  given  us  many  valuable  though  unconnected 
remarks.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  original  sources  that 
he  appears  to  have  consulted^the  writings  of  antient  paint- 
ers and  sculptors,  the  works  of  Apelles,  Euphranor,  Anti- 
gonus,  Xenocrates,  Pasiteles,  and  Menaechmus,  all  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  himself  (and  there  were 
many  others  that  he  might  have  consulted)  (Junius,  DePie^ 
Vet,,  iL  3),  the  volumes  of  Melanthius,  Pamphilus,  Proto- 
genes,  and  others — we  cannot  help  feeling  surprise  that  he 
has  given  us  so  little,  and  we  are  induced  to  conclude,  with 
Fuseli, '  that  he  was  more  desirous  of  knowing  much  than 
of  knowing  wen.'  However,  out  of  about  one  hundred 
artists  of  great  celebrity,  of  whom  more  than  the  third  were 
painters,  the  rest  sculptors,  statuaries,  and  workers  of  gems, 
&c.,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  artists  of  less 
note;  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  Pliny 
has  scarcely  omitted  one  name  of  importance,  but  has  on 
the  other  hand  preserved  notices  of  the  works  of  many  art- 
ists of  whom  we  have  no  mention  whatever  in  any  other 
antient  writer.    In  his  dates  he  seldom  errs. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Flaxman  upon  this  part 
of  Pliny's  '  History,'  perhaps  in  such  matters  the  greatest 
critic  of  modern  times.  He  says  the  whole  is  '  arranged 
with  attention  to  the  several  improvements  in  chronological 
order,  with  such  perspicuity  and  comprehension,  that  when- 
ever, from  the  brevity  of  the  work,  we  do  not  find  all  we 
wish  for— yet,  by  attending  to  the  information  prior  and 
subsequent,  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  to  supply  the  defect 
from  other  writings  or  monuments  of  antiquity.* 

The  '  Geographv'  of  Pliny  is  an  important  part  of  his 
'Natural  Histojfy/but  the  same  general  remarks  will  ap« 
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plf  to  it  that  apply  to  the  whole  oompilation ;  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  had  ahundant  materials  hefore  him,  hut  either 
knew  not  how  to  use  them  or  did  not  take  pains  enough. 
This  geographical  sketch,  which  comprehended  the  then 
known  worlo,  is  much  too  hrief  to  be  perspicuous ;  so  much 
is  crowded  into  a  nanow  compass^  that  it  is  often  almost  a 
hare  catalogue  of  names,  and  if  we  had  no  other  guides,  it 
would  continually  mislead  us.    Pliny's  description  of  what 
he  calls  GrsDcia,  which  commences  with  Attica,  is  a  good 
example   of  his  careless  and  confused  compilation;  and 
yet  he  has,  even  in  his  'Geography,'  piesenred   many 
curious  facts,  and  he  must  have  often  bad  access  to  excel- 
lent materials.    As  examples  of  this  we  may  mention  his 
remarks  on  the  Niger  [Niger]  ;  his  observation  (vL  17)  that 
the  word  *Imaus'  (Himalaya)  in  the  native  language  sig- 
nifies 'snowy,'  which  is  quite  correct;   his  remarks  on 
Taprobane  (C^lon),  and  generally  his  remarks  on  India ; 
his  account  of  the  Atlas,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus ;  and  other  things  of  tbe  like  kind, 
which  render  this  part  of  his  compilation  valuable  for  inci- 
dental facts,  thought  it  is  of  no  valne  as  a  systematic  work. 
The  number  of  editions  that  have  been  published  of  his 
work  is  immense,  and  more  than  twenty  appeared  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.    However,  only  the  most 
curious  and  the  most  valuable  can  here  be  noticed.    The 
first  edition  was  published  at  Venice,  1469,  fol.,  by  Joannes 
de  Spira.    There  is  an  ample  account  of  It  in  Schweiger's 
*  Handbuch  der  Class.  Bibliogr.,'  and  in  Dibdiki's  *  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,'  who  says  that '  the  elegance  of  the  Ro- 
man type,  the  regularity  of  the  press-work,  the  strength  and 
tint  of  the  paper,  the  breadth  of  the  margin>  and  the  quan- 
tity of  text  which  each  page  exhibit^  afford  altogether  a 
perfect  picture  of  antient  typography.'    With  respect  to  its 
critical  worth  the  Bipont  editors  thus  observoi  from  Rezto- 
nico  :^— '  Vitiose  expressa  iDulta>  sed  tameti  multa  meliora 
qu&m  in  aiiis  editionibus ;  undo  ad  textum  Plinii  eonstitu- 
endum  necessaria  est.'    The  second  edition,  which  is  also 
described  by  SchweigerandDibdin,and  is  a  volume  of  great 
rarity,  wai  printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts»  Romos, 
1470,  fol.     Those  most  worth  mentioning  for  their  critical 
excellence  are,  that  by  Hardouin^  PariSi  1685,  4to.,  5  vols., 
of  which  B  second  edition  was  published,  Palis,  1723,  fol., 
3  vols.,  and  '  is  by  far  the  more  oopioust  splendid,  and  criti- 
cal performance ;'  thatbyFranziuB,8vo.,  10  vols..  Lips.,  1778- 
1791;  and  that  published  by  Panckoucke>  Paris,  8vo.,  20 
vols.,  1829-33,  with  a  new  French  translation  by  Ajassonde 
Grandsagne,  and  copious  notes  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  of  France.    The  edition  by  Sillig,  Lips.,  1 83 1  - 
36,  12mo.,  5  vols.,  is  particularly  Worth  noticing  on  account 
of  its  centaitting  the  Various  Readings  of  a  MS.  at  Bambeiv, 
which  had  never  before  been  coUat^  and  which  not  only 
inserts  words  and  clauses  in  several  passages  that  had  never 
been  suspected  of  being  unsound  (thus  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  much  of  the  obscurity  of  Pliny*s  style  may  be 
attributed  to  the  corrupt  state  or  the  text)^  but  also  adds 
several  sentenbes  at  the  end  of  the  whole  work,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  followin^^  epilbene:  'Salve  patens  rerum 
omnium,  Nature,  teque  nobis  QuiritiUm  solis  celebratam 
ene  numeris  omitibui  tuis^  filve.*    Perhaps  the  two  most 
useful  works  in  illustration  of  Pliny  arb  the '  E&ercitationes 
Plikiianie'  of  Salmasius,  2  vols,  fdl.,  Paris*  1629$    and 
the  *  Ditquisitiones  Pliniann '  of  Latdur-Rezieonico,  2  tote, 
fol,  Parmn,  1763-1767.    It  has  been  tl^tlslated  itito  almost 
all  languages;    into  Arabic  by  the  famous  Hotiain  IbU 
Ishak  (better  known  perhaps  by  his  Latinized  natne  Joan- 
nitius) ;  into  Italian  by  Landino,  Venet.,  fol.,  1476,  of  1»hich 
roagtiificent  volume  there  is  an  account  in  Schweiger  and 
Dibdin;  by  Bruccioli,  Venet,  4to.,  1548;    and  by  Dome- 
nichi,  Venet.,  4lo.,  1661;  into  German  by  Denso,  1764- 
1766,  Rostoek,  4to.,  i  vols.,  and  by  GWsse,   1781-1788, 
8vo.,  Frankf.,  12  vols. ;  ihtU  English  by  Holland,  1601,  Lond., 
2  vols.  fol. ;    into  Spanish  by  Huetta,  Madrid,  2  vols,  fol., 
1624-29;   into  old  French  by  Dupinet,  Lyon,  1562,  2  vols, 
fol.;  and  into  modern  French  by  Poinsinet  de  Sivry,  with 
astronomical  notes  by  Bouguer  and  Lalande,  aUd  hiiheral- 
ogical  byGuettard.  4to.,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1771-1782.    The 
best  French  translation  is  that  in  the  edition  by  Panckoucke 
mentioned  above.    A  Dutch  translation  was  published  at 
Arnheira,  4to.,  1617. 

PUNY  THE  YOUNGER.  Caiits  Pumus  C^citius 
Sscuif  Dvs  was  born  at  (3omum,  a  town  on  the  lake  Larius 
in  Insubria.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  A.D.  61  or  62 ;  for  he 
himself  tells  us  {,Ep^  vL  20)  that  he  was  in  his  eighteenth 


year  when  the  extraordinary  eniption  of  HoonlVgai 
took  place  which  occasioned  the  deadi  of  biaunr.,  \ 
this  event  was  in  a.d.  ?9.  1 

Of  his  father  nothing  is  known,  except  tlut  h  1 
was  Caius  CkciUus^  that  he  was  of  eqaestiian  &q..  j 
that  he  died  in  the  early  davs  of  his  son.  His  mcil 
Plinia,  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  at  vW  W.U(,, 
losing  her  husband,  she,  with  her  too.  took  up  bet -^ 
The  voung  Caecilius  was  adopted  by  PLiny  (^T.i-| 
was  thenceforward  called  hy  lus  name. 

His  education  commenced  under  the  can  of  bit : 
and  uncle.  Vergiuius  Rufus,  of  whom  hit  pQpil  b 
grateful  record  {Ep^  ii.  1),  was  left  his  tutor.  fibTA'j 
tainments  were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  for  he  oompoin : 
tragedy  in  his  fourteenth  year.  After  this  be  vttitJ 
and  studied  rhetoric  under  Qnintilian  and  Nickk  ii 
age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  practise  in  tbecouitcfi{4 
tumviri«  and  he  subsequently  appeared  as  aa  iir^  \ 
several  cases  before  the  Senate :  but  thoagh  Ix  ;:•  a 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  law,  it  isclesrfhr.^ 
letters  that  he  had  no  great  capacity  for  difficult  kct» 
tions.  The  following  references  will  show  in  vbit  u 
cases  he  was  chiefly  employed :— v.  8;  u.  14;  h.H., 
12;  iii.  4»  8;  iv.  9,  16,24;  v.  20;  vL  5,  13, &c 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  went  as  militaxy  tn'n 
Syria,  where  he  met  with  Euphimtes  tbe  stoic  ud 
doru%  whose  society  he  made  available  to  his  imnr 
in  the  study  of  philosophy.    He  seemsk  within  tbei 
two  years»  to  have  returned  from  Syria;  andveii; 
resident  at  Rome  until,  about  the  forty-second  Tes 
age,  A-D.  103,  he  was  anpointed  by  IHjan  }m 
Bithynia,  after  he  had»  with  the  greatest  honooritib 
discharged  numerous  other  offices  in  tbe  itate^tK 
attained  the  rank  of  senator,  as  is  inferred  from  iu 
(iiL  20 ;  iv.  25.) 

He  cultivated  a  friendship  with  many  etnineot  nx 
ticularly  with  Tacitus  the  historian,  his  senior  by  t  fe' 
whom  he  strove  earnestly  to  imitate.  Tacitus,  on  tb 
hand,  held  him  in  no  less  admiration,  aodentr 
with  the  correction  of  his  own  works^  Indeed  the 
of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  became  in  a  manned  provei 
they  were  esttemed  the  most  learned  men  of  tif 
'  the  dnumviH  of  letters,'  as  Cellarios  calls  them 
Pliny  was  a  man  of  striet  frugality  and  tern 
was  affable  and  kind  to  all  men ;  and  being . 
an  ample  fortune,  he  was  exceeded  by  none  in  actsfl 
cence,  whether  public  or  private.  He  was  twice  e'. 
though  his  second  wife  only  (Calpumia)  is  meoti^ 
name,  and  she  was  a  very  accomplished  woman.  Bct^ 
children. 

The  time  and  other  circumstances  of  Piiny'^l'T^^i 
uncertain.  It  is  however  generally  believed  that  t«« 
about  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign,  which  ^al  a.ix  11*  - 
Of  many  works  Written  by  Pliny,  we  have  onlnM 
ties,'  in  ten  books,  and  his  •  Panegyric  upon  Trajai  ' 
latter  has  been  always  admired  as  a  compositioQ/'lj 
excellence.  The  first  nine  books  of  the  *  »P**^^**  ,1:^ 
dressed  to  various  persons ;  the  tenth  book  consistswfj 
addressed  to  Trajan  only,  with  a  number  of  1>^»n^  *^ 
These  epistles,  which  abound  in  useftil  ^^^J^^^^ 
matter,  are  thus  characterised  by  Erasmus:— 'Twfr; 
style  ought  to  be  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  ntWier  osrewk^ 
thertt  is  a  son  of  c&reful  carelessneBfe.  As  an  sx^y 
thb  letters  of  PUny ;  they  are  witty,  elegant,  m^^ 
priftle ;  in  them  you  read  nothing  but  what  p  ^^ 
domestic  every-day  life,  and  everything  •?"P\u 
chaste,  and  well  set  off:  and,  though  this  styw  "J^ 
up  and  elaborated  With  much  art  and  ^^^^^^^^ 
culture,  yet  it  seema  in  a  manner  unUboured,  m^^ 
extemporaneous.'  ,  x^ 

The  name  of  Pliny  the  Younger  has,  from  iw^j 
Tertullian,  been  mentioned  with  P?c^*^*\*?iiKl> 
Christian  writers  on  account  of  the  testimoof  vw^^jj 
concerning  the  Christians  of  his  day  in  Blthynjo-.  i  ^^ 
the  subject  af  a  rather  long  letter  (x.  97)  ^^\^^*Jim 
about  for}y  years  after  the  death  of  St  Paijl'  J^^ma^rt 
by  a  short  answer  from  Trajan.  With  all  bis ««  ^;,„ 
education,  Pliny  was  superstitious  andcrcdul'J'**j^^  j^« 
a  kind-hearted  man  even  to  slaves  (viii<  **  J^nJinc '■" ' 
intolerant  and  cruel  to  the  Christians ;  and,acco^j  j^^  ,^^^ 
own  account,  he  put  to  death  the  Chri^t'^  ^  jf.i 
who  would  not  abjure  their  religion,  though  » 
it  only  an  umooent  auperstitioiu 
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materials  for  Pliny's  lifo  may  be  collected  from  his 
es,  from  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  drawn  up  by 
us,  and  one  more  elaborate  by  Masson;  there  is  also 
complete  iiife  of  Pliny,  vith  abundant  references  to 
ters,  prefixed  to  £.  Tliierfeld's  German  translation  of 
Ipislles  and  Panegyric,'  Munich,  1828.  But  the 
is  referred  to  the  Epistles  themselves  for  the  most 
ing  notice  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  every  epistle  being, 
I  moth  observes, '  a  kind  of  historical  sketch,  wherein 
e  a  view  of  him  in  some  striking  attitude  either  of 
}r  contemplative  life.* 

{s  £pistle8  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
'rrery  and  Mr.  Mel  moth. 

best  edition  of  Pliny's  'Epistles'  is  that  of  Cortius 
mgolius,  4to.,  Amst.,  1734.  Of  the  editions  of  the 
cs  and  Panegyric '  together,  may  be  recommended 
of  Christopher  Cellarius.  12mo.,  Leipzig,  1693; 
\  with  Life,  by  Massop,  prefixed,  8vo.,  Oxford,  1703; 
,2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1806. 

>CAMO^CER08  (Leuokard),  a  moUosk  placed  by 
r  in  his  Ikmily  Nudikranckiala, 
yCfiUS.    [Frinoillida;  Weaver  Birds.] 
\CK.     [Poland.] 

tCK,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
is  situated  on  the  Vistula.  It  has  about  8000  inba- 
.  of  vrbom  3000  are  Jews.  Plock  is  the  see  of  a 
Catholic  bishop,  who  resides  at  Pultusk.  There  are 
lown  1 1  churches,  5  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  a 
^cnnasium,  a  seminary  of  secular  priests,  and  va- 
>eful  institutions,  and  an  orphan-house,  a  lunatic  asy- 
literary  society,  &c.  The  inhabitants  subsist  partly 
iculture  and  partly  by  a  brisk  trade  with  Danzig  and 
places. 

VERMEL.      [MORBIR  AN.] 

yyihGOVLW^-'-'Hydrated  Alumimte  qf  Lead.  This 
.1  is  in  small  globular  and  reniform  masses,  composed 
ly  thin  concentric  layers.  Fracture  conchoidal,  un- 
Hardness  sufficient  to  scratch  tluor-spar,  but  not 
Colour  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  brown,  and 
HOg  the  appearance  of  gum-arabic.  Translucent. 
0  gravity  6*4^Z5. 

!n  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  it  loses  water,  but  is 
ie  per  se.    With  borax  it  gives  a  transparent  glass, 
found  in  the  French  department  of  Cdtes  du^ord. 
ysis  by  BerzeUus : — 
Alumina    .  •  •  37' 0 

Oxide  oflead  .  •  40*14 

Water        '.  .  .  18-80 

Sulphuric  acid        •  .  0*20 

Lime  and  oxides  of  manganese 

andiron  •  •  1*80 

SUiea         *  .  .  *60 
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T,  ROBERT,  LL.D.  (born  1641,  died  1696),  a  name 
^   with  literature  and  science  in  various  depart- 

was  the  son  of  Robert  Plot,  of  Sutton-Barne  in 
iLnd  born  in  that  county.     He  had  his  early  education 

school  at  Wye,  from  which  he  passed  to  Magdalene 
Oxford.  He  took  his  Master's  degree  in  arts  and 
Is  degrees  in  law,  and  then  removed  to  University 
i.  In  1677  he  published  a 'Natural  History  of  Oxford- 
intending  to  publish  similar  works  on  other  counties, 

which  gained  for  him  considerable  reputation.  In 
e  was  elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  So- 
ind  in  the  succeeding  vear  was  appointed  by  Ashmole 
eper  of  the  museum  which  he  had  founded  at  Oxford. 

this  time  also  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry 
t  university.  In  1685  he  published  a  tract  on  the 
of  springs,  and  in  1686  a '  Natural  History  of  Stafford- 
on  the  plan  of  his  work  on  Oxfordshire, 
far  his  life  is  that  of  a  naturalist  and  man  of  science ; 
iving  attracted  the  attentiou  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 

encomiastic  speech  which  he  pronounced  when  the 
ras  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  the  Univer- 
le  was  appointed  his  secretary,  and  in  1688  was 
)j  King  James  II.  historiographer  royal,  a  privilege 
granted  to  him  of  access,  without  the  payment  of 
»  all  the  depositaries  of  the  public  records.  In  1694 
\  introduced  into  the  College  of  Arms  by  the  title  of 
ray  Herald  Extraordinary,  when  he  was  also  made 
ar  of  the  Court  of  Honour.  What  he  might  have 
n  the  department  of  history  and  antiquities,  we  cannot 


determine,  as  he  lived  not  long  after  he  thns  deviated  from 
his  original  path,  dying  at  his  hereditary  estate  at  Sutton- 
Barne,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.      He  can  hardly  bo  said  to 
have  established  a  permanent  reputation. 
PLOTI'NA.    [Trajanus.] 

PLOTl'NUS.  the  most  celebrated  writer  and  teacher  of 
the  Neo- Platonic  school  at  Alexandria,  was  born  at  Lyco- 
polis  in  Egypt,  a.d.  204.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  most  of  the  teachers  who  then  iiourished  at 
Alexandria.  He  attached  himself  more  particularly  to 
Ammonius,  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school,  and  studied 
for  eleven  years  under  thnt  master.  The  expedition  which 
the  emperor  Grordian  undertook  against  the  Parthians  in 
A.D.  243  furnished  an  opportunity,  which  Plotinus  had  long 
coveted,  of  forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  sagen 
of  the  East,  whose  doctrines  were  so  much  commended  oy 
the  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  were  sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  the  spe- 
culations of  their  great  master  Plato.  Accordingly,  Ploti- 
nus joined  the  army  of  Gordian,  which  he  accompanied  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  when  the  emperor  was  murdered 
there,  he  fled  first  to  Antioch  and  then  to  Rome.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  Plotinus  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  oral  instruction  to  his  pupils* 
but  at  last,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  he  was  induced  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  Porphyry,  the  must  famous  of  his  disciples,  to 
commit  to  writmg  the  substance  of  his  lectures.  He  re- 
mained at  Rome  till  his  death  in  a.o.  274,  and  during  all 
that  time  he  was  busily  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  the  Eclectic 
or  Neo-Platonic  doctrines.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  emperor  Oallienus,  who  was  on  the  point  of  allowing 
him  to  rebuild  a  ruined  city  in  Campania,  in  order  that  he 
might  try  the  experiment  of  establishing  an  Utopia  there 
after  the  model  of  Plato's  republic  He  died  in  Cam])auia, 
not  on  the  scene  of  his  projected  city  of  philosophers*  hut  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  maintained  and  attended  him 
during  his  sufferings  under  an  accumulation  of  diseases. 

The  works  of  Plotinus  consist  of  fifty-four  books,  which 
were  divided  into  six  Enneads,  or  sets  of  nine  books,  by  his 
pupil  Porphyry,  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  intelli- 
gible order,  and  to  correct  the  obscurities  and  other  faults  of 
style  under  which  they  laboured.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  mystical  and  confused  authors  in  any  language,  and 
we  shall  not  wonder  at  this  if  we  recollect  some  of  the  facts 
which  Porphyry  has  told  us  about  his  method  of  composing. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  did  not  begin  to  write 
till  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  then  he  seems  to  have  set 
down  his  thoughts  quite  at  random  and  as  they  occurred  to 
him.  His  hand-writing  was  very  bad^  and  his  spelling  very 
indifferent ;  his  eye-sight  was  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly 
read  his  own  writing,  and  he  could  never  be  brought  to  re- 
vise his  works.  When  we  add  to  this  that  his  subjects 
were  the  most  abstract  that  could  be  devised—*  On  entity 
and  unity  ;*  '  On  the  essence  of  the  soul  ;*  '  On  the  unity  of 
the  good;*  •Whether  there  be  many  souls  or  only  one 
soul  ?'  and  so  forth — it  will  perhaps  be  considered  that  he  is 
not  a  very  inviting  author.  Nevertheless,  he  has  found  many 
admirers,  and  has,  either  directly  or  through  his  follower 
Proclus,  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  opinions 
of  more  recent  philosophers,  especially  among  ourselves.  Cud- 
worth,  Henry  More,  Norris,  Gale,  and  others  were  students 
rather  of  Plotinus  and  Proclus  than  of  Plato  himself;  and  the 
gnosticism  of  some  sects  of  Christians,  with  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza  and  others,  may  be  fairly  traced  to  this  obscure 
writer  and  his  school.  We  know  nothing  further  of  Plo- 
tinus than  what  is  contained  in  his  life  by  his  pupi. 
Porphyry. 

A  superb  edition  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  in  3  vols.  4to. . 
has  been  recently  published  at  the  Oxford  University  Prcss» 
with  this  title :  'Plbtini  Opera  Omnia.  Edidit  Fridericus 
Creuzer.  Oxou.  E  Typographeo  Academico,  1835.'  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  '  Select  Works  of  Plotinus,*  by 
Taylor. 

PLOTTING.    [Surveying.] 

PLOTUS.    [Pelecanidje.]     * 

PLOUGH.  That  the  plough  is  an  instrument  of  the 
highest  antiquity  is  apparent  both  from  the  oldest  writings 
that  we  possess  and  from  the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt 
We  might  exercise  our  imagination  in  supposing  a  probable 
origin  of  the  plough  iu  the  branch  of  a  tree  dragged  along 
the  ground,  in  which  the  stump  of  a  smaller  branch  made 
funows  as  it  went  on.    It  seems  indeed  probable  that  some 
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accidental  circumBtance  first  suggested  this  mode  of  stir- 
ring the  earth  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  seed. 

The  oldest  forms  of  the  plough  of  which  vfe  have  any 
description  in  antient  authors,  or  which  are  represented  on 
monuments  and  coins,  are  very  simple:  a  mere  wedge,  with 
a  crooked  handle  to  guide  it,  and  a  short  heam  by  which  it 
was  drawn,  form  the  whole  instrument.  The  light  Hindu 
plough,  now  in  use  in  many  parts  of  India,  seems  to  differ 
little  from  the  old  model. 

Before  we  enter  into  any  details  it  may  be  as  well  that  we 
descnbe  the  different  essential  parts  of  a  plough,  by  the 
names  which  are  usually  given  to  them. 

The  body  of  the  plough  is  that  part  to  which  all  the  other 
parts  are  attached.  The  bottom  of  it  is  called  the  sole^  or 
ilade,  to  the  fore  part  of  which  is  affixed  the  point,  or  share; 
the  hind  part  of  the  sole  is  called  the  heeL  The  beam, 
which  advances  forward  from  the  body,  serves  to  keep  the 
plough  in  its  proper  direction,  and  to  the  end  of  it  are 
attached  the  oxen  or  horses  which  are  employed  to  draw  it. 
Fixed  in  the  beam,  in  a  vertical  position,  before  the 
point  of  the  share,  with  its  point  a  little  forward,  is  the 
coulter^  which  serves  to  cut  a  vertical  section  in  the 
ground,  while  the  point  of  the  share,  expanding  into  a 
/hi,  separates  a  slice  by  a  horizontal  cut  ftx)m  the  subsoil 
or  solid  ground  under  it  The  mould  board,  or  turn- 
furrow,  is  placed  obliquely  behind  the  fin,  to  the  right 
or  left,  in  order  to  push  aside  and  turn  over  the  slice  of 
earth  which  the  coulter  and  share  have  cut  off:  it  thus 
leaves  a  regular  furrow  wherever  the  plough  has  passed, 
which  furrow  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  the  slice  cut  off 
from  the  land  by  the  side  of  it,  when  the  plough  returns. 
The  stilts  or  handles,  of  which  there  may  be  either  one  or 
two,  as  is  thought  more  convenient,  direct  the  plough  by 
keeping  it  in  the  line  required  and  at  a  regular  depth  in 
the  ground.  The  single  stilt  appears  to  be  tlie  most  antient 
form. 

Wheels  are  a  modern  invention  in  comparison  with  the 
other  parts.  They  support  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  prevent 
it  from  going  too  deep  into  the  ground  or  rising  out  of  it 
while  the  plough  is  going  on.  The  greatest  improvements 
introduced  into  modern  ploughs  are  in  the  shape  of  the 
mould-board,  or  turn-furrow,  of  which  we  shall  take  par- 
ticular notice,  and  the  contrivances  for  regulating  the  line 
of  draught,  so  as  to  make  the  plough  go  at  an  equal  depth, 
and  cut  off  a  regular  slice  of  equal  breadth,  without  any 
great  force  being  applied  by  the  ploughman  who  holds  the 
stilts. 

The  Hindu  plough  consists  of  a  slight  beam,  often  with- 
out any  coulter,  a  narrow  share,  and  a  corresponding  stilt. 
The  whole  is  of  wood,  slightly  pointed  with  iron.  It  is  so 
light  that  a  man  can  readily  carry  it  upon  his  shoulder. 
When  it  is  at  work  it  is  usually  drawn  by  a  small  buffalo,, 
and  sometimes  by  a  man  or  a  woman.  This  instrument 
is  intended  merely  to  make  a  shallow  furrow  in  a  very 
light  soil,  or  in  the  mud  produced  by  irrigation  where 
rice  is  cultivated.  It  does  not  act  as  our  ploughs  do,  nor 
does  it  turti  over  a  regular  furrow,  but  it  acts  more  like 
one  of  the  tines^  or  teeth,  of  some  of  our  more  complicated 
instruments  called  cultivators  or  grubbers,  with  which  the 
earth  is  stirred  without  being  turned  over. 

The  Chinese  plough  resembles  the  Hindu  in  its  simpli- 
city. The  earth  is  turned  over  by  holding  the  instrument 
obliquely,  and  much  depends  on  the  art  of  the  ploughman, 
in  whose  hands  it  is  like  a  stout  shovel  pulled  through  the 
ground  by  a  horse  or  ox.  The  sole  is  not  straight,  but 
rounded,  like  the  bottom  of  a  boat.  The  work  done  by  this 
instrument  is  not  unlike  the  furrow  drawn  in  the  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  when  a  ship  drags  her  anchor. 

The  ploughs  in  use  in  different  countries  in  Europe  have 
undergone  little  change  for  many  centuries ;  it  is  only  lately 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  vary  the  old  forms. 

The  Roman  plough,  such  as  is  described  by  Virgil  in  the 
•Georgics'  (i.  174),  is  still  used  in  many  parts  of  France, 
under  the  name  of  Araire  Romain,  It  consists  of  a  beam 
{temo)^  a  body  (buris),  a  share  (vomer),  and  a  handle  or 
stilt  istiva).  The  office  oi  the  turn-furrow  is  performed  by 
two  pieces  of  wood  about  six  inches  long  projecting  ob- 
liquely upwards,  and  very  properly  called  teeth  {dentalia), 
£  F  {Fig'  1 )  The  sole  of  the  plough  AB  has  two  pieces 
of  wood  CG  and  DH  fixed  to  it  on  each  side,  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  it,  in  which  the  teeth  are  inserted.  This 
exactly  answers  the  description  of  Virgil,  'Duplici  aptantur 
dentalia  dorso '  (the  teeth  are  fitted  to  the  double  back). 


Roman  Plough. 

These  teeth  help  to  push  aside  the  earth  to  theiigbiui 
end  the  instrument  resembles  what  is  called  & 
plough,  which  is  used  m  throvring  the  soil  aside  agaiif-^j 
plants  growing  in  rows,  as  turnips*  potatoes,  &«•  b 
or  pole  connected  with  the  end  of  the  beam  vasbjij 
the  middle  of  the  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  oxen,  ui 
the  plough  went  on  making  parallel  furrows,  so  do: 
other  that  the  preceding  furrow  was  partially  fiUed 
earth  which  the  dentalia  pushed  aside.  The  point  ivi 
shape  of  the  head  of  a  lance.  This  plough  m^ 
in  light  mellow  soils,  which  had  been  long  in  ^ 
and  had  more  the  texture  of  garden  mould  than  oft: 
clay. 

The  small  double  mould-board  plough,  conimoo^ 
parts  of  France,  is  evidently  taken  from  thii.  Tu 
not  being  sufficiently  strong,  a  slanting  board  n> 
tuted  on  each  side,  and  wheels  were  added,  todiioi: 
labour  of  the  ploughman.      The  stilt  remaimdik< 
at  the    place  where   it  is   attached   to   the  i/if*-^ 
higher  up   it  was  divided  into   two,  like  a  fort, 
convenience  of  holding  it  with  both  hands.   Tha 
acts  exactly  like  the  other,  but  it  is  stronger  sd^^ 
adapted  for  heavier  land.  Neither  of  them  goes mcA 
than  four  or  five  inches,  leaving  shallow  pai^ 
in  which  the  seed  falls,  and  is  buried  by  light  wiH 
rows,  which  are  drawn  over  the  land  after  sowing 
an  imperfect  tillage,  the  bottoms  of  the  furrowi  b 
partially  stirred.    The  broad  flat  share,  and  tbt 
mould-board  which  turns  the  earth  oftDpletcly  d** 
lifting  it  up,  is  a  far  more  effectual  instrumdit, 
been  adopted  wherever  agriculture  has  made  any  i 
ment.    This  plough  more  nearly  imitates  the  digcj* 
a  spade ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  imitations,  ui^'^ 
the  work.  .  , 

The  mould-board  of  a  modern  plough  is  cither  pi. 
one  side,  or  made  so  as  to  be  shifted  from  one  ^' 
other.    In  the  first  case  half  the  furrow-slices  li« ' 
side  and  half  on    the  other,  and  there  is  of  n 
double  furrow  where  they  join.    When  itisd€8ir._ 
the  surface  should  be  quite  flat,  and  the  f^f^'j^^ 
in  one  direction,  the  mould-board  must  be  ^^'^Jji  t^ 
turn,  and  a  plough  which  admits  of  this  is  cailo  *^ 
wrest  plough.  , 

It  is  evident  that  the  mould-board  of  a  *"'*"'^ 
must  be  so  constructed  as  to  act  with  either  side  upp 
it  can  therefore  have  only  a  very  slight  convew{.> 
over  the  slice  cut  off  by  the  coulter  and  share;  a»V 
siderable  force  is  lost  by  the  obliquity  of  the  actional  ^^ 
so.  The  share  of  this  plough  is  pointed  hke  a 
presents  a  flat  edge  like  a  broad  chisel,  *^°^?^JocJ 
is  light  or  heavy.  The  point  of  the  coulter  w  pl»^.  ^ 
with  that  side  of  the  point  which  is  nearest  to  ^'^J  "'{[,^3 
land,  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  api^^^^^^^vle  w-^ 
which  presses  it  against  one  side  or  the  ^^^^^\^m%  'i 
in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  beam  W'Jl.,  nroit:^*' 
position  of  the  pieces  AB  to  the  other  side  oft"* 


le  beam,  tnd  prMsing  Ihe  bead  of  the  couUer  F  to  I  tbo  bodjr  of  ibe  plough  tonvrd*  the  preceding  tanov ;  a 
er  side.  The  mould-board  hu  a  hook  Bt  the  fore  piece  or  vood  on  the  iniide  of  Ibe  mould-bonrd  keeps  it  kt 
hich  goet  iato  a  itaple  ia  ibe  side  of  the  foie-port  of  |  the  proper  angle  with  the  line  of  the  sole. 


^  ^-"^-'  ■-^^■)  i  :,""■"— s^a.'^-^ 
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J  appears  at 
t  doei  its  work  very  oeally  in  heavy  loami 
ilry  subsoil.  If,  instead  ofone  mould-board,  two  were 
Ilernatd}',  of  a  better  ibape  for  turning  over  the 
eli<»:,  thii  plough  would  be  much  improved, 
form  of  [be  turn-furrow  is  of  material  importaDce, 
this  depends  not  only  Ibe  perfection  of  the  work,  but 
e  lightneu  of  the  draughL  When  we  fotbw  a  plough 
g  in  a  mellow  soil  which  slightly  adheres  to  the 
I,  we  often  perceive  that,  instead  of  being  turned 
the  earth  is  carried  forward,  and  only  falls  off  when 
cumulation  ofit  becomes  heavy  enough  to  overoome  the 
ion.  It  does  not  slide  oCT  from  the  mould-board  iiielf, 
paratn  from  the  earth  which  adheres  to  the  latter; 
ihowing  that  the  shape  is  defective,  and  giving  good 
for  its  improvement.  But  as  the  same  plough  will 
mes  tarn  over  the  same  earth  better  when  it  is  either 
rmoisCer.it  ii  very  difficult  to  determine,  by  expenment 
rhat  may,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best  shape.  A  little 
ion  and  the  application  of  scientific  principles  may 
f  assist  ui  here.  It  ia  not  sufficient  however  to  find 
irva  which  will  make  the  plough  go  througl^  the 
d  with  the  least  fbice.  The  plough  must  also  per- 
ls work  perfectly,  and  if  anything  is  to  be  sacriSced,  it 
er  to  employ  more  power  than  to  plough  the  ground 
After  oaving  ascertained  the  mechanical  principles 

bear  on  the  working  of  the  plough,  we  must  observe 
tion  carefully,  follow  the  plough  day  after  day,  in 
tnt  soila  and  different  weather,  and  thus  we  may  be 

obierve  all  the  circumstances  which  attend  its  opera- 
iitd  correct  any  mistakes  which  an  erroneous  theory 
1  have  led  to. 

Jif  attempts  bava  been  made  to  ascertain 'the  exact 
'  vbich  the  tum-furrow  should  have  to  perfmn  the 

veil  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  the  least  resist- 
Tbe  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  in  determining  the 

or  prinoiples  on  which  the  investigation  is  founded ; 
ibuo  sie  so  various,  that  it  ia  not  lurprising  that  no 
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very  satisfactory  conelosion  has  yet  been  obtained.  We  will 
make  an  attempt  at  a  solution  'from  a  simple  examination 
of  the  motion  to  be  produced  in  the  portion  of  earth  to  be 
turned,  which  we  call  the  fUnovr-slice.  We  shall  suppose 
this  separated  from  the  adjacent  boH  by  the  vertical 
cut  of  the  coulter,  and  at  the  same  lime  ftom  the 
subsoil  by  the  horizontal  cut  of  the  share ;  a  section  of 
the  slice,  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
ploughing,  will  be  a  parallelogram  A  B  D  C  {Fig.  6),  the 
depth  AC  being  the  thickness  of  the  slice,  and  AB  its 
width.  Confining  our  attention  to  this  section  of  the  slice, 
the  object  is  to  move  it  from  its  position  A  B  D  C,  as  cut 
off  by  the  coulter  and  share,  to  that  of  ^efV  a*,  where  it  is 


Pig.  e. 


inclined  at  an  angle  oTdS' to  the  horiiontal  line;  the  sur 


there,  exposing  the  n 
formly  this  motion  ia  produced,  and  the  more  regularly  the 
successive  sections  follow  each  other,  the  less  power  will  be 
required  to  turn  over  the  whole  slice.  The  motion  of  C  D 
round  the  point  D  must  therefore  be  uniform.  If  the  tnm- 
furrow  ia  horizontal  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  share, 
and  of  the  same  width  as  the  furrow-slice,  it  will  slide  under 
the  slice ;  and  if  the  vertical  sections  of  its  upper  surface, 
at  equal  distances  from  the  share,  are  inclined  at  angles 
regularly  increasing  with  this  distance  till  it  arrives  at  the 
perpendicular,  Ibe  turn-furrow  will,  as  it  advances,  turn  the 
slice  from  a  horizontal  to  a  perpendicular  position :  the  sec- 
tion of  it  will  then  be  Doab.  The  inclination  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  turn-furrow  must  now  be  to  the  other  aide,  form- 
ing an  obtuse  angle  with  the  section  of  the  sole,  until  it  has 
pushed  the  slioe  over  at  the  required  inclination  of  4S°, 
Vol.  XVm,— 8  N 
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vbich  theory  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  the  bei^t 
adapted  to  expose  the  j^reatest  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  likewise  to  form  the  most  regular  furrows 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which  the  harrow  can  then 
most  readily  hury. 

The  surface  of  this  turn-furrow  is  curved  in  the 
form  of  the  spiral  thread  of  a  screw,  such  as  would  be 
generated  by  a  line  moved  uniformly  forward  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  its  length,  while  it  revolved  uni- 
formly round  one  of  its  extremities.  This  surface  is  easily 
constructed  mechanically  thus :  take  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram A  BC D  {hig.  7)  of  the  width  of  nine  inches*  or  as 
wide  as  the  intended  furrow,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  four 
times  the  width.  Bisect  B  C  in  £  and  DC  in  F ;  at  F  raise  a 
perpendicular  F  6  to  the  plane  of  the  rectangle,  and  make 
it  equal  to  C  E.  Join  £  6  and  produce  it  to  K.  making 
F  K  equal  to  F£.  Join  KD.  Draw  from  every  point  in 
C  D  lines  at  right  angles  to  C  D,  meeting  the  line  £  K  in 
different  points :  these  lines  will  form  the  required  surface. 


Fig.  7. 


The  line  KD  will  be  found  inclined  45°  to  the  horizon  at 
the  angle  K  DH,  which  is  the  inclination  at  vhich  the  fur- 

Fig,  8. 
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row-slice  is  most  advantageously  laid.  To  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  solid  geometry,  these  lines  may  be  easily  ex- 
hibited by  means  of  a  wire  inserted  at  E  and  bent  at  a  right 
angle  at  K,  inserting  the  bent  portion  into  the  board 
A  BCD  {Fig.  8)  at  D,  so  that  it  shall  be  inclined  4  5°  at  D. 
lying  in  the  direction  E  K  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  GF  be  equal  to  Cfi  and  perpendicular  to  the 
board. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  the  plough  moves  on,  a  particle  at  £ 
will  slide  along  the  line  E  Ik,  become  at  G  perpendicular  to 
the  bottom  of  the  turn -furrow,  which  should  be  parallel  to 
the  sole,  and  at  K  be  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  that  line.  If 
the  slice  were  a  solid  substance,  this  line  £  K  would  be  all 
that  is  required  to  turn  it  in  its  proper  position;  but  as 
the  soil  is  generally  loose,  and  would  crumble  to  pieces,  a 
support  must  be  given  to  it  by  a  surface  at  least  as  wide  as 
the  slice.  This  surface  is  generated  by  drawing  lines  from 
different  parts  of  DC  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  and  meet- 
ing the  line  K  E  {Fig.  9).  These  lines  will  be  at  different  angles 
to  the  horizon,  nearly  horizontal  at  C,  where  the  fin  of  the 
point  begins  perpendicular  at  F,  and  at  45**  beyond  it  at  D. 
The  curve  thus  generated  will  be  found  to  turn  over  soils  of 
a  moderate  tenacity  very  perfectly.  If  it  is  very  light,  the 
surface  may  be  formed  by  arcs  of  circles  with  a  consider- 
able diameter,  the  concave  part  upwards ;  if  it  is  very  tena- 
cious, the  convex  part  of  the  arches  may  be  upwards.  Thus 
the  surface  may  be  varied  without  altering  the  fixed  line 
E  K.  The  annexed  figures  (10»  1 1, 1 2)  will  explain  this.  The 
distance  of  the  perpendicular  F  G  from  the  fin  of  the  share 
may  also  be  varied,  either  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
turn-furrow,  as  experience  may  show  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous. 

Horizontal  Plan  of  the  Plough. 


AB.U>eSol«.    0»ttioFiq.    DC,  lh«  bottom  of  the  Turq-Fuirow. 


Sections  qf  the  three  different  turnrfurrom  ot  di V?^ 

distances  from  the  heei. 

Fig.  10.  Ef.M 
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Fig.  12. 


A  plough  has  been  lately  constructed  on  thii  prsci 
Messrs.  Ransom  of  Ipswich,  at  the  suggestion  of  !»;r 
of  this  article,  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of '^v 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Umbtr^.. 
15,  1840.  It  promises  to  realise  the  expectatioisi? 
it.  In  soils  of  a  loose  mellow  nature  it  answersec  * 
and  does  the  work  more  perfectly  than  any  other  pi ;  i 
unites  the  parallelism  of  the  sole  and  bottom  of  r 
furrow  of  the  Flemish  plough  with  the  improved sbavl 
turn-furrow.  By  adopting  the  variations  in  the  shi:r  1 
turn-furrow  which  we  have  suegested,  this  ploug:  3 
adapted  to  any  soil,  and  be  used  with  or  without  i^r  i 

Ploughs  were  formerly  made  of  wood  having  tie*  > 
covered  with  iron  where  the  greatest  friction  takes  pli-t 
share  and  coulter  only  being  of  iron ;  but  in  coDsq^ 
the  greater  facility  of  casting  iron  in  modern  tioo.  3^ 
the  parts  are  now  made  of  this  metal.  The  bean  rii 
are  still  usually  of  wood,  but  even  these  are  now^/ri 
made  of  wroueht-iron.  The  advantages  of  iron  are.  i 
rability  and  Uie  smaller  friction  it  occasions  «K^ 
polished  by  use.  The  inconveniences  are,  the  ^ 
weight  of  the  instrument,  and  consequent  greater: 
of  the  sole.  Recent  experiments  have  proved  l^ 
greater  than  was  generally  suspected.  A  great 
ment  has  been  introduced  by  making  the  poir/* 
shares  of  cast-iron,  which,  by  a  mode  of  casting ' 
surface  on  a  plate  of  metal,  makes  one  surface  m-J 
than  the  other ;  and  as  the  softer  surface  wears  mon 
a  sharp  edge  is  always  preserved. 

The  different  parts  of  a  plough  are  now  usually 
that  if  any  one  fa^ls  or  wears  out,  it  can  be  instantly' 
by  moving  a  few  screws  or  bolts.  This  is  a  vei}  ff^^* 
of  time  and  expense ;  for  before  this,  every  tine  an  i^s 
happened  to  any  part  of  the  plough,  it  tookalon^-J 
repair  it,  ^nd  in  the  mean  time  the  labour  vu  i'^f^ 
often  at  a  very  critical  time  of  the  year.  There  s^ 
advantage  in  having  the  essential  parts  of  castiroo  ^^ 
particular  shape  has  been  once  discovered  to  be  tbit^ 
any  part,  that  shape  is  preserved  without  devialioa-i 
plough  made  on  the  same  pattern*  and  with  x&^''' 
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single  handle  or  stilt  i& sufficient;  but  vhere  ^^rl 

Qccasioi^ally  r^auired  to  prevent  stones  or  other  ^ 

from  turning;  tn^  plQueh  out  of  its  course,  tyo  »^ 

most  convenient,  placed  at  a  more  obtuse  ^W^  ^^ 


Lpiacea 
^le  of  the  plougn. 

The  force  required  to  draw  ft  plough  depends  no 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  also  on  the  sbapeofiw/^ 
and  especially  on  the  position  of  its  different  p«JVp 
spect  to  each  other,  SQ  that  they  do  pot  couni0>^ 
other.  . .  ^j^ 

If  a  plough  were  drawn  in  the  direction  ^'^"*  *, 
obliquity  of  the  turn-furrow  would  cause  it  to  var 
one  side,  and  it  vould  require  a  considerable  wrjc 
it  straight.    In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  ^^f\^l 
placed  at  an  angle,  which  varies  with  that  of  thet  ^^^ 
and  the  force  required  to  push  the  f"^^"^!  '^vecpHI 
adjust  this  angle,  so  as  to  cause  the  plougn  ^,^|[^|J 
intended  line,  there  is  a  contrivance  at  the  ena  <h 
to  change  the  position  of  the  ring  by  '*^f'^i  *« 


drawn  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  line  of  ^^^\ 
other  by  which  it  may  be  raised  or  lo'«^* , ,  ^ 
ploughs  the  beam,  havinz  been  originally  ''V^^fi 
angle  with  the  sole  towards  the  right,  l^^^*^ 


at  the  end,  U  fn  the  ■nnexed  Figure  13.    An  iron, 
u  in  Fig.  14,  is  inadetoembrwetbabemm,  to  which 


Fig.  13. 


iched  by  a  pin  (a),  round  whicb  it  turni  u  t  centre, 
r  plQ  (6)  passes  through  one  of  the  holbg  in  the 
end,  and  keepa  the  iron  in  any  required  position  to 
ht  or  left  of  tbe  line  of  the  beam.  The  end  ofthjg 
lich  it  called  a  bridle,  has  wreral  projecting  hook* 
Fig.  14. 
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in  the  oblong  curve  which  terminates  it,  on  which  an  iron 
ring  is  hnng  at  different  heigh  te.     By  these  contrivances  the 

E lough  may  be  drawn  from  a  point  on  either  side  of  the 
earn,  and  nigher  or  lower  as  mar  be  required.  Wben  the 
plough  is  found  (o  take  too  much  land,  as  ploughmen  say, 
that  II,  tends  to  increase  the  width  of  the  slice  cut  off  by  thv 
coulter,  the  bridle  is  shifted  to  tbe  left  by  moving  the  pin 
(d)  into  another  hole:  when  it  goes  out  r^  the  land,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  diminishes  the  widlh  of  the  furrow-slice,  the 

Ein  is  moved  a  bole  or  two  to  the  right,  unti!  the  plough 
ai  no  tendency  to  deviate  to  either  side.  If  it  inclines  to 
rise  outoftbo  ground,  the  ring  is  shifted  in  the  iron  bridle 
end  placed  in  a  book  or  notch  higher  up;  i^  on  the  con- 
trary, it  dips  too  deep,  the  ring  is  hooked  lower.  Thus  a 
plough  maybe  made  to  i;o  straight  andat  a  regular  deplh.wilh- 
out  anymore  force  beingnpplied  to  the  stills  than  is  required 
to  counteract  inequalities  in  the  land,  or  accidental  obaloclea, 
■uch  as  stones  or  roots,  which  might  throw  the  plough  out 
of  the  ground.  When  the  soil  is  of  unequal  texture,  it  is 
useful  to  have  a  small  wheel  connected  with  the  fore  part  of 
the  beam,  so  as  to  prevent  its  dipping  downwards,  which 
would  require  a  great  pressure  on  the  stills  to  keep  the 
point  of  the  share  up,  and  thus  increase  tbe  friction  of  the 
«ole  on  the  ground,  and  consequently  the  labour  of  Ihe 
horses.  In  Ihe  Rutland  and  Bedford  ploughs  two  wheels 
are  connected  with  the  beam,  one  of  which  runs  in  Ihe  fur- 
row to  the  right,  and  tbe  other  on  tbe  unplougbed  soil  lo  the 
ItfL    When  tbe  plough  has  beeu  well  adjusted,  and  tlie 


«5«^^ifc^,j^ 


wheel  runs  in  Ihe  angle  of  the  fui 
to  mgulate  tbo  width  of  the  slice  as  well  as  its  depth : 
y  uniform  soils  without  stones,  the  plough,  when 
the  proper  direction,  will  make  a  very  straight  and 
urrow  parallel  to  the  one  In  which  the  wheel  runs, 
it  any  person  holding  the  stilU;  so  that  all  that  is 
A  is  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of  each  furrow, 
;t  it  in  to  the  proper  line  to  form  the  next.  As  this 
i  of  very  correct  a^ustment,  no  unnecessary  force 
uired  to  draw  the  plough:  and  hence  this  plough 
rs  10  be  the  easiest  for  the  horses ;  and  if  tbe  wheels 
>t  very  heavy,  and  the  plough  is  of  a  goad  form,  it  cer- 
Tequires  less  power  to  move  it  than  many  which  are 
01  wbeeU ;  and  it  is  far  superior  to  tbe  old  clumsy  wheel- 
fa,  the  beam  of  which  rests  on  a  heavy  aimiErge,  without 
firmly  attached  to  it.  This,  instead  of  kesseoing  the 
;iit,  increases  it  by  all  the  pressure  of  tbe  beam  upon 


Ihe  carriage,  besides  tbe  weight  of  this  last  and  of  the 
wheels.  There  are  some  very  irregular  and  stony  toils, 
where  a  common  swing  ploneh  can  scarcely  be  kept 
steady  without  the  help  of  wheels,  and  where  it  would 
not  be  so  convenient  lo  have  the  beam  flxed  on  the  wheels. 
In  this  case  a  separate  carriage  is  necessary,  that  Ihe  plough' 
man  ma^  have  a  fulcrum  on  which  he  can  raise  his  plough, 
or  turn  it  to  either  side  to  avoid  any  considerable  stone  or 
other  obstacle.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  a  slight  but  strong  swing-plough,  in  the  hands  of  a 
clever  ploughman, — with  one  wheel  in  particntar  soils,  bat, 
in  general,  without  any  wheel, — will  effect  its  purpoao  with 
tbo  greatest  precision,  and  tbe  least  exertion  of  tbo  horses 
drawing  it.  Theory  and  practice  agree  in  thisj  and  if  any 
experiments  appear  lo  throw  a  doubt  upon  it,  we  ahall  pro- 
bably find  some  circumstances  which  have,  inltuenced  tbe 
result,  when  wheel-ploughs  have  appeared  to  require  the  least 
2Ni 
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power  of  draught.  But  wheels  have  one  advantage:  they  will 
enahle  an  inferior  ploughman  to  make  better  work  than  he 
could  posaibi  V  do  without  them ;  and  that  too  with  less  la- 
hour  to  the  horses;  because,  from  his  want  of  skill,  the 
swing-plough  would  be  continually  subject  to  sudden  devia- 
tions, requiring  him  to  use  his  strength  to  counteract  them ; 
and  each  exertion  of  the  ploughman  adds  tothelahour  of  the 
horses. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
draught  of  different  ploughs  by  Mr.  Handley,  M.P.  for  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.  fbr  Berksnire,  which  are 
detailed  in  the  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Without  entering  into  any  comparison  of  ploughs  dif- 
ferently constructed,  it  is  evident  that  the  shape  of  the 
plough  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  it  is  to 
turn  up.  A  light  soil  must  be  shovelled  up ;  a  mellow  one 
may  be  turned  over  with  any  kind  of  mould-board ;  a  very 
stiff  tenacious  soil  which  adheres  to  any  surface  pressed 
against  it,  will  be  more  easily  turned  over  by  a  few  points 
of  contact  which  do  not  allow  of  adhesion.  Hence  the 
point  and  turn-furrow  have  been  made  of  all  imaginable 
shapes,  and  while  one  man  contends  for  a  very  concave  form, 
another  will  admit  of  nothing  which  is  not  very  convex. 
That  plough  will  no  doubt  have  the  least  draught  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  soil  which  it  has  to  move.  ■  The  lighter 
the  plough  is,  consistently  with  sufficient  strength,  the  less 
draught  it  requires,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same.  Lightness  and  strength  combined  are  consequently 
great  advantages,  and  if  a  very  light  plough  does  its  work  as 
well  as  a  heavier,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  preferable. 
Durability  is  nothing  compared  with  the  saving  of  one 
horse  in  three :  it  is  cheaper  to  have  a  new  plough  every 
year  than  to  keep  an  additional  horse  all  the  year.  If  a 
wooden  plough  is  found  to  be  more  easily  moved  than  an 
iron  one.  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  should  be  preferred. 

The  Flemish  plough  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  very  light ; 
the  share  and  coulter  only  are  of  iron,  besides  a  thin  sheet 
of  iron  over  the  mould-board,  which  is  shaped  as  if  it  had 
been  rolled  obliquely  over  a  cylinder,  a  shape  well  adapted  to 
aandy  soib.  In  ploughing  land  which  is  more  or  less  mellow 
and  crumbling,  the  great  object  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  that 
portion  which  has  lain  buried,  and  has  not  served  to  nourish 
the  preceding  crop,  and  to  bury  that  which  has  produced  ve- 
getation, and  in  which  the  roots  of  various  weeds  have  es- 
tablished themselves.  When  manure  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  certain  depth  of  earth,  a  more  complete  subversion  is  re* 
quired,  in  order  that  no  part  of  it  may  remain  uncovered. 
When  the  land  is  in  a  compact  state,  firom  the  roots  which 
pervade  it,  and  it  is  only  ploughed  once  to  prepare  it  for  re- 
ceiving the  seed,  much  greater  nicety  is  required  to  lay  the 
slices  at  a  certain  angle  so  as  to  leave  regular  lines  or  de- 
pressions in  which  the  seed  may  fall  and  be  readily  covered 
by  the  barrows  which  follow.  In  this  case  the  angle  of  45° 
is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  at  which  the  furrow- 
slices  may  be  laid  against  one  another.  The  field  will  then 
have  the  appearance  of  beine  laid  in  small  ridges  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  all  towards  the  same  side  if  ploughed  with 

Fig.  \1. 


a  turn-wrest  plough,  or  towards  a  middle  line  if  a  plough 
with  a  fixed  turn-furrow  has  been  used.  To  produce  this 
regularity,  the  end  of  the  turn-furrow  is  made  to  press  on 
the  slice  turned  over ;  and  some  ploughmen  fix  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  to  the  end  of  the  turn-furrow,  which  makes  a 
groove  in  the  furrow-slice  at  the  place  where  the  next  one 
will  be  laid  upon  it  This  prevents  useless  openings  be- 
tween the  slices.  It  adds  no  doubt  to  the  draught,  but  it 
makes  better  and  neater  work. 

When  the  seed  is  to  be  dibbled  on  the  sward,  which  is  re- 
versed by  a  single  ploughing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sod 
should  be  completely  turned  over  and  laid  flat.  To  do  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bury  all  the  grass,  requires  the  fur- 
rows to  be  very  equal  and  parallel ;  so  that  when  a  roller 
has  gone  over  the  land,  it  is  perfectly  flat,  without  any  in- 
terstices between  the  slices  which  are  turned  over.  It 
requires  a  good  ploughman  to  do  this  perfectly. 

When  cu)ver-ley  or  old  grass  is  ploughed  up,  it  is  diffi- 


cult to  bury  all  the  grass  which  growioathee^ct^ 
slice;  and  if  it  remains  exposed,  it  will  grovudb 
to  the  detriment  of  the  com.  To  preventthis,  aviog  b 
times  added  to  the  side  of  the  coulter,  a  few  inchei  \m 
point.  It  cuts  a  small  horizontal  slice  off  the  surfanbcfiR 
sod  is  turned  over,  and  this  fedls  into  the  bottom  of  tb 
and  is  buried  there.    The  coulter  with  such  amngii 
a  skim-coulter,  because  it,  as  it  were,  skimi  lb«  r: 
This  instrument  may  require  an  additiooil  hone  to  In 
to  the  plough  in  tenacious  soils,  but  this  cannot  be r 
There  is  no  doubt  that  no  more  horses  should  be  pu 
plough  than  can  do  the  work ;  but  whatever  be  ihe 
required,  the  work  must  be  done  well.   There  ii  do 
in  doing  the  work  imperfectly.    The  discussions  ak 
number  of  horses  which   should  draw  a  plouiii 
easily  be  settled,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  were  v& 
taken  into  consideration.    The  shape  of  the  plo^i 
make  some  difference,  but  the  tenacity  of  the  mzJuii 
much  greater.    It  is  however  not  a  little  suipii^ 
there  should  be  so  little  variety  in  the  widib  of  ibe'^^i 
It  would  appear  as  if  there  were  a  law  prohibitoi 
less  than  eight  inches  wide,  or  more  Uian  tea:  iS 
slice  five  inches  wide  and  ten  deep  requires  nosoKre 
than  one  ten  inches  wide  and  five  deep.    It  is  trv^ 
plough  will  not  do  more  than  half  an  acre  at  no^:>l 
with  narrow  furrows;  but  if  two  horses  will  do  tbiitti 
ploughs  instead  of  one  be  used,  with  one  man  vA 
norses  each,  an  acre  will  be  ploughed  in  a  daj  fs^^ 
horses    and    two   men,    whicn    is    the  number  ai 
employed,  when  the  furrows  are  deep  and  nine  or 
wide ;  but  the  land  will  be  much  better  stirred,  vi 
more  even.    The  Romans  ploughed  with  deep  Dim* 
rows,  and  varied  the  width  purposely,  the  better  to  fi-^ 
the  soil.    The  plough  neea  not  be  narrower  far  l^<i 
for  if  the  first  furrow  be  made  wide  enough,  the  plff^j 
deepen  it  by  a  second  turn  in  it,  and  a  trench  ii  ^ 
which  the  next  slice  falls,  and  is  pushed  aside  bv  tb 
the  turn-furrows,  so  as  to  leave  another  trench  ifs 
inches  wide 

Suppose  ABCD  (fig.  1 8)  the  section  of  the  firsttide 
and  a  slice  AEFB  is  cat  off  the  soUa  side  of  the  m 
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the  width  of  the  trench ;  the  mould-board  pushes 
after  it  has  been  turned  over,  into  the  space  DC^ 
with  the  dotted  line,  and  in  doing  so  bests  and  e 
it,  leaving  a  fresh  trench  a^FE  equal  to  the  first,  wj 
whole  field  may  be  ploughed  without  difficulty.  ^ 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  soil  is  properly  culim^^ 
ploughed  in  a  proper  state,  this  mode  of  plougbiss 
be  found  a  great  improvement,  and  equal  to  »^ 
ploughing,  or  subsoil  ploughing.  Where  th«.^, 
small  and  few  horses  are  kept,  deep  ploughing  tfi'^' 
ticable  with  the  usual  width  of  furrow;  but  with  a* 
furrow,  the  land  may  be  moved  to  a  very  g'^**,^ 
a  couple  of  horses.  The  plough  must  be  inade  sW 
narrow,  and  the  turn-furrow  not  much  curved,  »** 
to  push  the  earth  aside  than  to  lift  it  jm 

Very  little  attention  was  formerly  paid  to  *^**^^1| 
of  the  fUrrows.    It  was  natural  to  follow  the  sftape 
boundary  of  the  field,  which  was  seldom  straight; 
practice  increased  gradually  till  no  straight  ^^^^^ 
be  seen ;  and  there  was  a  prejudice,  if  not  s  **{P^^ 
favour  of  crooked  ridges.     Those  who  defended  \^^ 
the  least  vehemence,  asserted  that  if  crooked  lu"^ 
not  better  than  the  straight,  the  difference  was  uniOF 
but  no  curves  can  be  laid  so  perfectly  parallel  ^^^y^ 
lines.    Every  deviation  from  parallelism  causes » 
the  contact  of  the  slices,  and  a  loss  of  force  by  w« 
of  the  draught.    A  superficial  observer  would  nou^ 
this,  but  minute  examination  proves  it.    Henoe  ^ 
straight  furrows  are  a  sign  of  good  ploughing-        jj„ 

When  the  land  lies  on  a  dry  subsoil,  and  no  oonB  J 
remains  in  it.  after  continued  rains,  than  is  use^i  .^  t^^\ 
vegetation,  it  may  be  ploughed  quite  fiat.  ^  L.piQiJ^ 
done  by  a  plough  with  a  moveable  turo-fuxioW|Oi  ; 
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a  a  fx>ii tinned  spiral  fVom  the  centre  to  tlie  circumfe- 
,  or  the  reverse.  In  this  case  straight  furrows  cannot 
ade.  The  best  way  is  to  draw  a  furrow  the  whole 
ti  of  the  field  in  the  middle,  and  plough  towards  this 
both  sides.  If  the  field  is  wide,  it  is  most  convenient 
ugh  it  into  several  broad  stitches,  each  a  certain  num- 
f  perches  in  breadth.  A  perch  (16^  feet)  is  a  very 
ion  width  for  a  stitch,  and  convenient  to  guide  the 

or  the  drilling-machme. 

t  on  moist  impervious  subsoils  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the 
in  a  rounded  form,  in  order  to  let  the  superfluous  water 
iff  into  fUrrows,  from  which  it  is  conducted  by  proper 
aels  into  the  ditches.  In  this  case  half  a  perch  is  a 
Hon  widtli  for  each  stitch,  or  land,  as  it  is  sometimes 
L  It  requires  some  practice  to  lay  up  a  land  in  a 
ied  form  from  a  flat  surface.  After  cross-ploughing 
larrowing,  the  first  furrow  is  drawn  wide  and  shallow, 
he  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  to  the  right:  when 
>lough  returns,  it  takes  another  furrow  about  nine  or 
inches  from  the  first,  laying  the  earth  or  furrow-slice 
^vtfhat  obliquely  over  the  first    At  the  next  turn  another 

is  laid«  meeting  the  last  at  an  angle,  the  first  slice 

Fig.  19 


:  quite  covered  by  the  two  last  This  now  forms  the 
\  of  the  ridge;  and  the  succeeding  slices  are  laid 
lely,  leaning  to  the  right  and  left  till  the  required 
I  is  obtained.  Another  land  is  now  begun  at  the  dis- 
*  of  a  quarter  of  a  perch  from  the  last  fUmw,  and  laid 

Hg.  20. 


Hy  in  the  same  manner.    When  the  two  lands  meet, 

Ateryening  fhrrow,  which  had  been  purposely  left  shal- 

r,  is   deepened ;   and  there  is  a  furrow  between  every 

lands,  the  bottom  of  which  is  consi'derably  below  the 

•m  of  the  other  furrows.    When  this  field  is  ploughed 

1  after  harvest,  the  work  is  reversed ;  the  furrow  between 

lands  is  filled  with  the  first  slice,  and  another  is  placed 

this,  which  now  becomes  the  crown  of  the  land  to  be 

ed :  this  is  called  ploughing  crown  and  furrow.    When 

lands  are  ploughed  towards  the  crown,  it  is  called 

«rin£^.     By  gathering  several  times  in  succession,  the 

ii  much  raised  at  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the  sides. 

I  was    the  old   practice,  when  lands  were  laid  very 

8  and  very  high ;   in  common  fields,  the  land  or  stitch 

often  the  whole  width  of  the  possession,  from  which 

le  the  name  of  land.    In  Scotland  they  are  called  riggs. 

>ne  of  the  most  useful  operations  in  ploughing  land  is  to 

is  the  former  ftirrows,  by  which  means  the  whole  soil  is 

ch  more  completely  stirred ;  and  if  any  part  has  been 

t  loUd  without  being  moved  by  the  plough-share,  which  is 

iled  a  hslk,  it  is  now  necessarily  moved.    The  leaving  of 

Iks  is  a  great  fault,  and  is  owing  to  the  sole  of  the  plough 

\fig  narrower  than  the  furrow-slice,  and  the  wing  of  the 

nt  too  short  or  to  the  ploughman  not  holding  his  plough 

right.  The  share  should  cut  the  ground  to  the  whole  width 

the  furrow,  that  no  roots  of  thistles,  docks,  or  other  large 

ieds  may  escape  and  grow  up  again.    The  Roman  authors 

commended  the  use  of  a  sharp  rod  or  stake  inserted  hori- 

ntally  into  the  ground,  to  aiscover  if  there  were  any 

ilks,  which,  with  their  ploughs,  must  have  been  often  left, 

the  ploughman  was  not  very  careful  to  make  close  and 

oall  lurrows.     Many  ploughmen  hold  the  plough  in  an 

clique  position ;    the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is  consequently 

^t  level,  and  the  soil  is  not  stirred  equally.    This  is  a  great 

<ult,  especially  in  wet  ground ;  for  the  furrows  thus  be- 

^me  channels  in  which  the  water  remains,  not  being  able 

^  run  over  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom.    It  is  of  no  use 

c^  lay  the  surikce  convex,  if  the  solid  earth  below  lies  in 

^^lows  or  gutters.    The  water  naturally  sinks  down  into 

l)e  newly-ploughed  land,  till  it  meets  the  solid  bottom 

^hich  the  plough  has  gone  over ;  if  it  can  run  over  this  into 

^he  deeper  furrows  between  the  stitches,  it  evaporates  or 

^\ins  off,  and  the  land  is  left  dry,  and  so  consohdated  as 

W)  let  the  vater  run  along  the  surface  without  sinking  to 


any  depth ;  but  if  the  bottom  is  uneven,  it  remains  in  the 
hollows,  and  stagnates  there,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
growing  crops. 

There  are  various  modes  of  ploughing  land  when  it  is 
intended  to  pulverise  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  in  summer, 
or  the  frost  in  winter,  to  purify  and  fertilise  it.  To  expose 
as  great  a  surface  as  possible,  the  whole  field  is  laid  in  high 
and  narrow  ridges,  bringing  to  the  surface  all  the  fertile 
portion  of  the  soil,  and  often  also  a  portion  of  the  subsoil 
so  as  to  deepen  the  productive  portion  and  give  more  room 
for  the  roots  to  spread  in.  The  simplest  method  of  increas- 
ing the  surface  exposed,  when  the  land  is  first  broken  up 
from  pasture,  or  after  having  been  some  years  in  grass,  and 
is  in  a  foul  state,  is  called  ribbing.  The  plough  turns 
up  a  slice,  which  it  lays  over  flat  on  the  adjoining  sur- 
face. It  does  not  cover  this  with  the  next  slice,  as  if 
it  wero  beginning  the  crown  of  a  stitch,  but  it  takes 
another  slice  at  some  distance,  and  then  one  parallel  to 
the  first,  likewise  laid  flat  on  the  solid  part.  When 
the  whole  field  has  been  so  ploughed,  the  surface  consists 
altogether  of  ridges  and  furrows ;  but  only  half  the  surface 
has  been  ploughed.  No  grass  appears,  if  it  has  been  well 
done,  the  unploughed  strips  being  covered  by  the  slices 
raised  by  the  side  of  them,  the  two  sur&ces  with  grass  on 
them  cover  each  other.  It  is  left  in  this  state  till  the  grass 
is  rotten,  and  when  the  sod  is  broken  to  pieces  by  heavy 
drag-harrows,  the  land  can  be  cross-ploughed  and  cleaned 
or  fallowed  in  dry  weather. 

Thero  is  another  mode  of  ridging,  when  the  land  has 
had  one  or  two  ploughings,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the 
frost  in  winter,  and  to  mellow  it.  «  The  operation  is  some- 
what similar  to  ribbine,  hut  after  the  first  slice  is  turned 
over,  another  is  added,  as  deep  as  the  plough  can  be  made 
to  go,  so  as  not  to  brin^i^  up  the  subsoil ;  by  this  means 
the  whole  surface  is  laid  in  high  ridges  and  deep  furrows ; 
and  when  this  ploughing  is  reversed,  in  spring,  the  soil 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  frost  and  wind  is  mixed 
with  the  rest,  and  tends  greatly  to  mellow  it  This  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  turnips,  if  the  land  has 
been  well  cleaned.  The  manure,  being  distributed  in  the 
deep  furrows,  is  coverod  by  the  plougn  right  and  left,  or 
at  one  operation  by  a  plough  with  a  turn-furrow  en  each 
side,  which  divides  the  ridge  and  lays  half  of  it  in  each  con- 
tiguous furrow.  This  plough  is  usually  called  a  double 
mould-board  plough,  and  is  extremely  useful  in  many 
operations  of  husbandry. 

In  order  to  save  hands  and  expedite  the  tillage  of  the 
land,  ploughs  have  been  contrived  which  make  two  or  more 
furrows  at  once.  When  they  are  well-constructed,  they 
ara  very  useful  in  light  soils.  If  it  is  not  required  to  go 
deep,  and  two  horses  can  draw  a  double  plough,  there  is  a 
decided  saving  of  power ;  but  if  it  reauires  four  horses,  no- 
thing is  gained.  The  double  plougns  are  therefore  not 
much  in  use.  But  there  are  instruments  which  cultivate 
the  earth,  stirring  and  pulverising  it  much  more  speedily 
than  the  plough.  Some  of  these  will  stir  the  ground 
to  the  deptn  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  going  over  a  widtli 
of  five  or  six  feet  at  once.  Such  an  instrument  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  plough,  after  the  ground  has  already  had  a 
certain  degree  of  stirring,  and  is  become  mellow  and 
crumbling ;  but  to  break  up  pasture  or  clover-ley,  there  is 
nothing  so  eflicacious  as  the  plough,  which  cuts  regular 
slices  and  lays  them  over,  so  that  all  the  grass  shall  rot, 
and  the  roots,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  shall  decay,  and  thus 
furnish  food  for  other  crops. 

The  instruments  which  have  been  invented  to  save  the 
time  and  labour  required  by  repeated  ploughings  are  %'ery 
numerous.  Some  of  the  most  useful  have  been  noticed  be- 
fore. [Arable  Land.]  New  ones  are  daily  invented,  and 
some  are  supported  by  wheels,  which  render  them  both 
lighter  and  more  convenient  They  are  easily  raised  out  of 
the  ground,  when  not  intended  to  work,  and  the  depth  to 
which  they  are  let  down  is  more  easily  regulated. 

Deep  ploughing  is  generally  acknowledged  to  accord  with 
the  best  husbandry,  where  the  subsoil  is  dry  naturally, 
or  has  been  artificially  drained ;  but  some  inconvenience 
may  arise  from  bringing  a  barren  subsoil  to  the  surface, 
in  trench-ploughing  by  two  ploughs  following  each  other 
in  the  same  furrow.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested 
to  take  off  the  turn-furrow  from  the  plough  which  follows 
the  first,  so  as  to  stir  the  subsoil  without  bringing  it  to  the 
surface.  [Arable  Land.]  This  idea  has  been  improved 
upon  by  constructing  a  subsoil-plough  of  great  strength, 
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wUcb  will  go  Tery  deep  into  Ibe  RTOund'  ood  stir  the 
Bubioil  a  fbot  or  more  below  the  Dottom  of  the  usual 
Airroff.  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanstoue  hu  invented  one  made 
entirely  of  troD,  and  Sir  E.  Stracey  has  constructed  another 
with  a  small  wheel  in  front  very  strongly  put  toeeiher, 
although  the  beam  is  of  wood.  Jt  is  of  somewhat  Tighter 
draught  tlian  Mr.  Smith's,  but  it  does  not  go  quite  so  deep. 
This  plough  requires  four  horses  in  the  most  favourable 
soib,  and  six  in  tenacious  clays,  to  keep  up  wilh  the  com- 
mon plough,  vbich  always  should  precede  it.  Sometimes 
however  the  subSoil-plough  may  be  used  (done,  where  the 
aurfiica  is  alrtwdy  mellow  and  crumbling.    The  Bgure  of 


each  of  these  plouglii,  whicb  is  lulHeined,  nqiMi^ 
explanation  when  the  purpose  for  whieh  Oaj  m  b({ 


SolUh'i  iiOitaSi  Ploigtu 


Many  different  plonghi  have  been  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  labonr  in  draining  land.  As  they  all  cut  ont 
a  slice  from  the  bottom  of  a  furrow  and  raise  it  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  gronnd,  ihey  are  of  little  use  in  crumbling 
soils,  and  in  the  most  tenacious  require  ibe  assialance  of 
much  manual  labour  to  complete  the  work.  They  act  on 
the  principle  of  the  carpenter's  tool  by  which  a  groove  it 
formed  in  the  edge  of  planks  or  deals,  when  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  joined  closely  as  in  a  floor.  This  insirument 
is  also  called  a  plough ;  but  the  uniform  lenacily  of  the 
wood  allows  a  narrow  chisel  to  out  an  even  regular  groove. 
In  the  drain ing-plongh  the  two  sides  of  the  drain  ace  to  be 
cut  obliquelydownwards  and  the  bottom  scooped  out  evenly. 
The  plough  require*  lo  be  oflen  adjusted,  and  the  deep  fur- 
rows lo  be  kept  cleared  ft-om  loose  earth  by  means  of  spades 
and  scoops.  In  ibis  vay  drains  may  be  made  from  IS  to  18 
inohet  deep,  in  which  loose  stones  or  tiles  may  be  laid  lo 
form  a  channel  for  the  water.  The  eipenie  is  much  less 
than  when  the  drains  are  made  with  the  spade. 

When  grass-land  lies  low  and  wet  on  a  very  tenacious 
subsoil,  a  plough  is  sometimes  used  which  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  iron  pointed  at  one  end,  and  connected  with  a 
strong  beam  by  a  thick  plate  of  iron,  which  is  sharp  on  the 
side  nearest  the  point  of  the  cylinder,  and  acts  as  a  coulter. 
This  instrument  is  forcibly  drawn  horisontally  through  the 
stiff  subsoil  at  a  depth  of  12  to  18  inches,  so  as  to  leave  a 
round  channel  like  a  pipe  where  the  cylinder  has  passed. 
This  has  been  called  a  mole-plough,  the  passage  made  by 
Ffg.  23. 


Lufflbsn's  Mols  Plnujjh. 

it  nndar  ground  resembling  the  workings  of  a  mole.  It 
takes  six  horses  lo  draw  this  plough,  when  the  cylinder  is 
15  inches  under  the  surface,  but  it  ia  the  most  easy  and  ex- 
peditious means  of  temporarily  draining  land.  It  can  only 
be  done  when  the  soil  is  moist  and  gives  way  without  crack- 
ing, hut  at  that  time  the  feet  of  the  horses  greatly  damnge 
the  surface.  In  consequence  of  this  a  windlass  with  a  long 
chain  has  been  invented.  The  drum,  which  is  vertical,  and 
round  which  the  chun  Is  coiled,  is  turned  by  a  horse  who 


:heith  FlOggb- 

walks  round  and  round,  while  the  whole  tpranlii<al 
in  its  place  by  means  of  an  anchor  fixed  inlbeero;^ 
draws  the  mole-plough  the  length  of  the  chtiii,"iiJ' 
moved  forward  on  small  wheels  rtliilo  the  cbtin  aX' 
soon  as  the  chain  is  all  off  the  dram,  the  ancborisniia 
the  operation  continues.  This  mode  of  draining  kei 
now  been  almost  entirelv  superseded  by  a  wok  ra^ 
permanent  system  of  draining  with  stones  or  lila 
chonnela  made  by  the  mole-plough  ore  very  spl  lo 
dry  weather;  and  the  mole  takes  advantage  ol 
mode  passage  to  work  in  it.  stopping  it  purpoiel' 


<i  and  to  form  its  neat.  When  ihi! 


is  the  a 
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-r.—B-  to  the  surface  and  does  much  harm. 

a  fresh  applicalion  of  the  mole-pJough  psrsllel  V" 

channels  can  remedy  this  evil. 

Various  plouffhs  have  been  constructed  with !»  * 
of  diminishing  the  draught,  or  improving  the  W 
turn-furrow  i  but  most  of  them,  without  ni"ch  ^ 
scientiSo  principles,  merely  from  a  vague  notion  m- 
SODM  real  or  supposed  defect  in  the  plffugha  in  ramw' 
ot  in  order  lo  adapt  them  to  particular  soils  jW  ^^■ 
It  would  be  useless  to  take  notice  of  many  of  w'^ 
have  but  little  merit,  and  are  not  generally  spp"™  .^ 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  alUO'J 
in   1840,  Messrs.  Ransom,  of  Ipswich,  exhibMiJ  " 
than  eighty-two  differently  constructed   plougbi  V  _ 
excellent  opportunity  to  those  who  wished  J"*"!*,,, 
prim^iples  on  which  they  are  constructed,  and  m  o"- 
which  these  principles  are  applied.  ^ 

PLOUGH-MONDAY,  the  Monday  next  »»«''_ 
Day,  filed  upon  by  our  forefathers  as  the  P«'"" '"T 1 
labours  of  the  plough  and  other  rustic  1ol1»  W^j 
Derbyshire,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  <»'"''"*,„;( 
men  formerly  used  to  yoke  themselves  and  ""V^j 
about  with  musio  on  this  day ;  one  or  two  P*"*",,; 
gnised  in  antic  drcEses,  like  j ack- pudding",  WWr"^^, 
them,  and  going  from  door  to  door,  soliciting  pm  ^,_ 
lo  provide  drink.  In  soma  places  it  wos  *  ^!"T„,;  J 
ploughman,  after  that  day's  work,  came  wi'b  "[""X  ^4 
kitchen  hatch,  and  cried 'Cock  in  the  pot,  wwi'^j;/ 
conld  cry  "Cock  on  ibe  dunghill,"  he  gw"™  j  P^w' 
Shrove-tucsday.  Tusser,  in  Eis  '  Five  R'"'*ifM(>- 
Husbandry,'  mentions  Plough-Monday  anw"*  "" ' 
'    feast-days. 


(Brand's  Popular  Antii].,  • 


.,  I813,To!.i..PP;; 


Brady's  Clavit  Caiendaria,  8vo.,  1811,  vol.  , 

Lady's  Dictionary,  by  N.  B..  8vo.,  Lond«  ^"^-f  j  hft* 
PLOVERS,  CHARA'DRUDi*,  a  ^'^{,if^ 
placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  in  the  order  f^f^'^'^tm^iuP" 
The  genus  Charadriu*,  including  the  (rwr^T^^^ij^f 
tereU,llieS9a-Lark,theS<uukrling,tfuSio«'^*"' 
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,  the  Long'leffged Plover  (Hitnanfopus),  and  the  Spur- 
-  leaver  {Cmradrius  Spinosus),  was  placed  by 
IS,  in  his  Systema  Naturie,  between  tne  eenera 
!  and  Recurvirostra  [Avoset],  in  his  order  Urallee, 
er  makes  the  family  of  Plovers  {Lei  IHuviers,  Chor 
\  Linn.),  comprising  those  genera  which  want  the 
e,  and  have  a  moderate  bill  compressed  and  convex 
Mid,  consist  of  two  genera,  (Edicnemtis,  and  the  Plo- 
operly  so  called  (Charadrius,  Linn.),  embracing  the 
Plover,  Charadrii  Morinellus,  Hiaticula,  &c.  Tiie 
\  are  succeeded  by  the  Vanneaux  ( Vanellus,  Bechst., 
(,  Linn.),  consisting  of  Squatarola^  Cuv^  and  Vanel- 
f\ ;  which  are  followed  by  Hcematopus  and  Cursorius  ; 
hich  last,  judging  from  external  form,  he  places  the 
a   iMicrodactylus,  Geoff.,  Dicholopus,  111.).    [Qa- 

V'igors  is  of  opinion  that  we  are  introduced  to  this 
by  means  of  Hcematopus^  Linn.,  which  indicates  its 
to  the  lobated  Fulica  of  the  preceding  fomily  Ral- 
y  the  rudiments  of  the  membrane  that  extends  along 
2.  This  character,  he  observes,  is  sufficiently  discerni- 
the  species  so  frequent  on  our  coasts  [Sea  Plb];  but 
far  conspicuous  in  an  Australasian  species  as  almost 
\  its  foot  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  lobated. 
;enus,  he  remarks,  by  its  habits  of  swimming,  pre- 
an  affinity  with  the  natatorial  groups  of  the  RatHdce; 
ese  again  being  connected  with  rfuHaropuSt  which 
in  yCr,  Vigors's  arrangement,  the  extreme  genus  of 
olopaddce,  the  whole  of  the  TVading  Birds  that  pos- 
e  faculty  of  swimming  ar^  brought  together  into  one 
ious  group.  Besides  Hcemaiopus,  the  Charadriadte 
.  Vigors  consist  of  Arenaria,  Briss.,  our  common 
rling;  to  which  he  feels  inclined  to  add  Strepnlas, 
id  VaneHus,  Briss.,  which  have  been  separated  from 
a  and  generally  assigned  a  place  near  Arenaria,  Mr. 
observes  that  it  is  true  that  both  these  genera  possess 
toe  ;  but  that  member,  he  adds,  is  at  the  same  time 
.11  and  feeble  as  scarcely  to  form  more  than  a  rudi- 
and  in  the  structure  of  their  bill,  and  more  particu- 
n  their  habits,  they  evince  a  more  natural  union  with 
%aradriadee  than  with  Tringa^  where  a  strict  adlie- 
to  the  structure  of  the  foot  would  place  them.  The 
Cursorius,  Lath.,  also  appears  to  Mr.  Vigors  to  come 
;  these  groups,  which  are  joined  by  the  true  Charor 
of  authors.  Among  the  numerous  species  of  this 
;enus  he  notices  some  that  are  distinguished  from  the 
)r  the  greater  elevation  of  the  tarst.  These,  in  his 
a,  lead  us  to  the  genus  Himantopus,  Briss.,  which 
ts  such  a  singular  and  apparently  disproportioned 
i  of  limb.  The  family  is  terminated,  according  to 
eery  of  Mr.  Vigors,  by  the  (Edicnemus  of  Cuvier 
:NEMns],  which,  by  its  affinity  with  the  earlier  groups 
!  Gruidce,  connects,  in  his  view,  the  present  familv 
that  {Gruidce)  which  commenced  the  order  Gral- 
\.  He  reminds  the  reader  that  the  family  of  Stru- 
da  among  the  Rosores  is  closely  allied  to  the  Gruidee 
iqually  so  to  the  Charadriadee,  in  consequence  of 
bbeuce  of  the  hinder  toe.  With  the  latter,  indeed, 
)M;rves,  it  is  frequently  united  into  one  group,  from 
similarity  in  this  character,  and  the  cursorial  habits 
:ing  from  it,  which  are  common  to  both.  These  three 
ally  allied  families  therefore  are  thus,  in  Mr.  Vigors's 
m,  brought  into  contact,  and  their  mutual  affinity 
rved ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  retain  in  the  sys- 
he  various  stations  into  which  the  difference  in  their 
important  characters  tends  to  separate  them.  {Na- 
Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of 
r,  in  Linn.  Trans,,  vol.  xiv.) 
Lesson  makes  the  family  Charadriadts,  Leach,  con- 
)f  Ostralesa,  Briss.;  Calidris,  111.;  Erolia,  Vieill.; 
orius.  Lath. ;  Strepsilas,  III. ;  Squatarola,  Cuv. ;  Va- 
i,  Briss.;  Ptuvianus,  Vieill.;  Charadrius,  Linn.; 
iin«5,  111.;  (EdicnemuSfCMV.;  and  Htma/i/opw,  Briss. 
mel.) 

ae  Charadriadce,  or  Plovers,  are  considered  by  Mr. 
insou  to  form  the  subtypical  family  of  the  order  Gral- 
r««,  and  they  seem  to  him  to  be  connected  to  the  Ar- 
la  through  the  medium  of  the  Cranes,  the  Thick-knees 
lirnemusX  or  probably  by  the  genus  Cariama, — a  form, 
he  way,  which  Mr.  Swainson  admits'  that  he  has  never 
uMy  examined.  He  observes  that  in  this  comprehen- 
gtoup  the  feet  are  long  and  slender,  formed  for  great 
id,  the  toes  short,  and  the  hinder  one  generally  wanting, 


the  wings  long,  and  the  powers  of  flight  consequently  great. 
'  Herons  and  Rails,'  says  he,  '  seek  the  most  secluded  re- 
cesses of  marshy  shades.  Plovers  and  Sandpipers,  on  the 
contrary,  live  only  on  sandy  and  unsheltered  shores,  or  on 
exposed  commons ;  they  congregate  in  flocks,  and  run  with 
great  swiftness ;  their  heads  are  thick,  and  their  eyes  large, 
dark,  and  placed  far  back  in  the  head ;  the  bill  is  short, 
with  the  basal  half  soft,  but  the  outer  half  becomes  abruptly 
thick,  and  is  often  obsoletely  notched,  so  as  closely  to  resem- 
ble that  of  the  pigeon  family,  which,  in  the  Rasorial  circle, 
appears  to  represent  the  great  order  of  Waders.  The  follow- 
ing genera  are  the  most  prominent  types: — The  Oyster- 
catchers  are  rather  large  and  strong  birds,  marked  with 
black  and  white ;  and  their  principal  food  is  supposed  to  be 
o^'sters  and  other  shell-fish.  One  species  alone  belongs  to 
Europe,  the  others  are  natives  of  South  America  and  Aus- 
tri^lia.  The  Turnstone  {Strepsilas)  is  at  once  recognised  by 
a  short  stout  bill,  rather  turned  upwards:  the  name  i|  de- 
rived from  the  habit  it  possesses  of  turning  up  stones  on  the 
sea-shore,  to  feed  upon  the  marine  insects*  concealed  be< 
neath.  The  Couriers  {Tachydrcmus,  III.),' although  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  seem  to  be  very  widely  distributed ' 
one  species  opcasionally  visits  Europe,  and  has  twicet  been 
shot  in  England  X  ^he  others,  four  or  five  in  number,  come 
from  the  African  deserts  and  the  sandy  districts  of  India 
[Cursorius]  ;  they  are  closely  united  to  the  Pratincoles,  or 
Swallow-Plovers,  forming  the  genus  Glareola.  These  lat- 
ter have  their  wings  very  long,  their  bills  short,  and  their 
tails  generally  forked ;  they  are  small  birds,  and  fly  with 
great  celerity.  Our  beautiful  Lapwing  forms  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  subgenus  Vanellus,  The  true  Plovers  (CAa- 
radrius)  form  a  numerous  group,  very  elegantly  although 
not  richly  coloured,  and  dispersed,  with  little  or  no  variation 
of  form,  over  the  whole  world.  The  feet,  as  in  the  Spur- 
winged  Plovers,  are  only  three-toed,  and  the  wings  are  much 
pointed;  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  membrane  between 
the  outer  and  the  middle  toe,  but  this  is  usually  wanting. 
We  have  two  elegant  little  species  on  the  British  coast,  and 
some  others  occur  in  Southern  Europe.  The  Longshanks 
{Himantopus)  have  been  placed  in  this  group,  but  we  be- 
lieve they  belong  to  the  Tringida :  whatever  their  true 
station  may  be,  tney  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  singular 
birds  in  the  family;  and  by  the  excessive  length  of  their 
legs,  they  no  doubt  represent  the  Flamingoes :  we  know  but 
of  three  species.  At  the  end,  or  rather  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  group,  we  may  place  the  thick-kneed  Bustards 
{(Edicnemtis) ;  since  they  are  obviously  aUied  to  the  Ckara' 
driadePy  or  Plovers,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Ardeidce  by  means 
of  the  aberrant  Cranes  on  the  other.  All  the  species  have 
been  hitherto  confined  to  the  Old  World ;  but  another,  de- 
scribed in  this  volume,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
interior  of  Tropical  America.  These  birds,  while  they  ex- 
hibit a  strong  affinity  to  the  typical  Plovers,  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Cranes ;  so  that  we  can  agree 
with  Mr.  Vigors  in  considering  (Edicnemus  to  have  an 
affinity  with  the  earlier  groups  of  the  Grmdte,  forming 
part  of  our  Ardeidce  ;  and  that  they  thus  connect  the  pre- 
sent family  with  that.'     {Classification  of  Birds,) 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  the  family: — 

Bill  short ;  the  basal  half  soft,  the  remaining  portion  hard ; 
the  culmen  suddenly  elevated  and  curved.  Kasal  groove 
deep,  extending  to  half  the  leng^th  of  the  bill.  Feet  long. 
The  three  anterior  toes  cylindrical;  the  hinder  generally 
wanting.  This  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson,  in  the 
Synopsis  at  the  end  of  th|  volume  above  referred  to,  as  the 
last  of  the  order  GrraHatores,  and  embraces  the  following 
genera  and  subgenera  i*— 

Squatarola,  CharadriuSt  Vanellus,  (Edicnemus,  Tacky- 
dromus,  Glareola,  and  Ammoptila. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (C.  L.  Bonaparte)  makes  the 
*  Charadridcv*  the  first  family  of  the  order  Chrallce,  Linn., 
and  he  comprises  within  it  the  genera  Otis,  (Edicnem\is, 
Cursorius,  Glareola^  ^gialites  (Boie),  Eudromias  (Boie), 
Charadrius,  Squatarola,  Vanellus,  Hoplopterus  (Bonap.),- 
Strepsilas,  and  Hcematopus,  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  List  of  Genera,  which  gives  this  arrangement,  applies 
to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America  only. 

The  first  family  of  the  order  GrcUlatores,  according  to 
Mr.  6.  R.  Qray's^arrangement,  is  the  Charadriadce,  which 
are  divided  by  him  into  the  following  subfamilies  and 
genera : — 


•  CrttstAcen  ? 

t  AadoDcehi  KorthWalis. 
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Subfamily  1.     CEtMeaeminto. 
Genera.    (BJt'cnnwM,  Temm.  (CAorodnut,  Linn.;  Ofi>, 
Latb;  Flimalis,  Briu). 

furAt'niM,  IIL  {CBdicnemui,  Shaw;  CAurtuirtM,  Lath.). 

Subfamily  2.     Cwtoriiaa, 
Genera.     Curfon'uf,Lath.(CAaraiJrtM,Gm.;  Taekydro- 
mui.  111.) ;  Oreophiltu,  Gould. 

Orty^odet,  Vieill.  (Hemipodiut,  Sw. ;   OrtygU,  Sleph.). 

/yumantM,  Vieill.   ICharadriut,  Gm,;    Cunor,   Wagl.; 

/Tyot,  Gloger;  Ammaplita,  Bw. ;  ChetioJromut,  Riipp.). 

Subfamily  3.     Charadriana. 

Genera.    Glareola,  BrisK.  (.Hirundo,  Linn. :  Tfachelia, 

Scop.). 

Squalarola,  Cuv.  (TVtn^o,  Gro. ;  iTuEt'oA'f,  Briu. ;  Ko- 
ne//ii«,  Bechit. ;  Charadnui,  Pall.). 

Vanellui,    Brlsa.  {Tritiga,  Linn.;  CAaradriut,  Wagl.; 
ffavfa,  Klein). 
Brjflhrogony*,  Gould 

i^i/DmoMut,  Mcehr.  (FLirri],  Gm. ;  VaneUtu,  Gm. ;  Ifo^ 
loplerut,  Banap.). 

CAariiJriiu,  Linn,  IPluviaUt,  R^). 
Eudromiat,  Boie  (CAarainw,  Linn.;  Ptuvtaiit,  Biiu. ; 
Morinellu),  Gesn.). 

Hiatieula,  MtBbr.  ICharadniu,  Linn. ;  Plumaht,  Briu. ; 
Mgialitet,  Boie}. 
Ap)'*,  Licht.  (Charadrim,  Licht.). 
.4narAyncAiif,  Quay  and  Gaini.  (Scolopaxt  RatBes). 

Subfamily  4.     Hamalopirus. 
Genua.    Mtematoput,  Linn.  iOtlralega,  BtIbb.  ;  Seolopar, 
Scop.). 

Subfamily  fl.    Dromadina. 
Genera.    Dromat,   Payk.    (Erodia,  Stanley;    Corrira, 
Briss.  ?) 
Eiacui,  Lett.  (Carvanaca,  Hodgt.). 
We  now  proceed  to  the  contlderation  of  some  of  the 
forma  included  in  Ihit  family. 

CharadriuB.  (Linn.) 
Generic  Character. — Bill  slender,  straight,  compreued, 
thorter  than  the  bead  ;  natal  furrow  prolonged  more  than 
two-thirdg ;  raandlblea  enlarged  towards  the  tip.  Nottrils 
bajHil,  jagged,  cleft  longiludinatiy  in  the  middle  of  a  lare 
msmbrane  which  covers  the  nasal  fossa.  Toet  three,  d 
reeled  forwards,  the  exlernal  united  to  the  middle  one  by 
short  membrane;  lbs  inner  toe  free.  Tail  tquare  or  slightly 
rounded.  Wingi  moderate,  firtt  q>i  ill-feat  her  longest. 
(Gould.) 
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puts  of  the  neck  white  also,  but  Tsried  viiL  ptt  Vi 
and  yellow  spots ;  throat,  front  of  the  iiacl;udillib;i| 
ower  parts  deep  black. 

Periodieal  variation  during  the  mouit-Wawiiiii 
mingled  are  often  seen  on  the  lover  putt  of  Ibela^ 
Hiit  livery  is  always  to  be  seen  oadu](aui{lHri^ 
after  their  first  spring  moult.     (Temm.) 

In  this  state  the  bird  is,  aceordiag  to  U.  Tcili 
Ckaradriue  apricariiu,  Gmel.;  Le  Ptmerdaria,- 
noire.  Buff. ;  Alaargrim  Plover,  Lath. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  his  'MauueV  ja^tpubhlw 
Temminck  adds  the  following  syiiDiiyini :  (TAundni.i 
lot,  Naum.  ;  Der  MathopJIge,  Hochttendgt,  ifjolf 
Hochhopfige  Goldregeiipfetfer,  Brehm.;  Erxijiii' 
and  Piviere,  SavL 

This  species  is  also  Le  Pbwier  GuiUeBiot  ofb: 
says  that  it  is  named  AuMM*, 'pour  ce  quV-iii] 
mieuK  en  temps  pluvieux  qu'en  nulIeiuUcniLiEll 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  mode  irfuh;':i 
birds  by  the  peasants) ;  Der  ReehU  Bradttiigdivm 
mans;  MawA«£y«tofthe  Hudson's  Bay reiiduial/ja 
yr  OUT  at  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Beproduetion,  ^.— Mr.  Selbj  ftii 
correct  and  interesting  account  of  the  hibilt  of  <kat 


try:— 'About  the  end  of  Msy  ot  bqi; 
June,  [DC  females  begin  to  lay,  making  butliuH 
nest,  a  small  depression  in  the  ground  smidsl 


Mwd  ud  fcat  aTClundilaa. 

Example,  Charadriue  pluvialit,  Linn. 

DeicnpiioH.~Old  Male  in  winter  plumage.—Tap  of  the 
head,  as  well  as  all  the  upper  pafts  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
tail,  sooty  black,  marked  with  large  spots  of  ijolden  yellow, 
disposed  on  the  borders  of  the  batbg  of  the  feathers ;  sides 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  varied  with  ashy  brown  and 
yellowish  spots ;  throat  and  lower  parts  white ;  quills  black 
shafts  white  towards  the  end ;  bill  blackish  ;  feet  deep  ash- 
colour;  iris  brown.    Length  rather  more  than  ten  inches. 

Female. — Differing  hardly  at  all  from  the  male. 

Young  qfthe  year.— Upper  parts  ashy  black  with  spots 
of  yellowish  ash.     (Temm.) 

In  this  garb,  the  birds  are,  according  to  Temminok,  Cha- 
radriue  pluviaiit,  Gm. ;  CAaradriut  auralue,  Suckow,;  Le 
Pluvierdnri,  Bus.;  Golden  or  Greett  Plover,  Lath. ;  Gold- 
regenpfeifer,  Bechst, ;  Piviere  dorato,  of  the  Star.  degl. 
Ucc;   Goad  Ptevier,  Sepp. 

Old  Male  and  Female  in  summer  or  nuptial  plumage. — 
Uppei"  parts  deep  black  ;  over  all  the  borders  of  the  fea- 
thers are  disposed  small  spots  of  a  very  bright  golden 
yellow ;  front  and  spue  above  the  eye*  pure  white ;  lateral 


being  generally  taken  advantage  of,  and  Tinti  '^ 
dry  flbiet  and  stemt  of  grass.  The  egp  arc  Ua -. 
her,  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  lapwin|,orn 
yellow  inclining  to  oil  green,  with  large  irreguliru 
blotches  or  spots  of  deep  umber  brown.  Tbeywit 
excluded,  are  covered  with  a  beautiful  parlicakunJ' 
of  bright  king's  yellow  and  brown;  ihey  ijuil  :1ji 
toon  as  hatched,  and  follow  their  parents  till  ^'< 
and  support  themselves,  which  is  in  the  coune  ol  i 
or  five  weeks.  The  old  birds  display  great  uiiti' 
tecting  their  young  brood,  using  rarioui  tln'a 
divert  the  attention  of  an  enemy;  among  iAha.i 
tumbling  over,  as  if  unable  to  flv.  or  feigning  '- 
most  frMiuent,  and  appears  inaeed  to  be  w 
resort  of  those  birds  that  construct  the  nesl  an 
young  on  the  ground.  When  aware  of  an  ini 
the  female  invariably  runs  to  some  distance  fmeif 
before  she  takes  wing,  a  mantEUVre  lending  1o  k'.^ 
true  situation ;   and  the  discovery  of  it  ii  rcniei 


more  diSlcult  by  the  colour  and  markings  d  U< 
asaimilaling  so  closely  to  that  of  the  ground  oiidn'* 
ing  herbage.  The  usual  call-note  of  the  Plover  u 'I 
tive  monotonous  whistle,  by  imitating  which  M  "f 
quently  be  enticed  within  a  very  short  dislu«J 
breeding  season  a  more  varied  call  is  used,  duimE" 
flies  at  a  great  elevation,  and  continues  soaring  r 
a  considerable  lime.  Towards  the  end  of  Au^< 
birds  begin  to  leave  the  moors  (having there con,"^ 
in  large  flocks),  and  descend  to  the  fallovs  Bsi  itc  ■ 
sown  wheat-fields,  where  an  abundanm  of  theit  ^'1 
food  can  be  readily  obtained.  At  Ibis  season  titj^ 
come  very  fet,  and  are  excellent  at  the  table,  tba: 
not  being  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  of  Ibe  V!m-'\ 
any  of  our  most  esteemed  tortt  of  game.  In  ll>'*' 
they  continue  till  severe  weather  approscbes,  '^^ 
either  move  nearer  to  the  coatt  or  migrate  to  [be  ^ 
parU  of  the  kingdom.  They  fly  with  strengtb  "^J; 
nets,  and  if  ditturbed,  when  in  large  flocks,  geii^^' 
form  many  aerial  evolutions  and  rapid  nbeelinp 
they  again  settle  on  the  ground.  Ho  Go\Atn  V\^' 
nocturnal  feeder,  and,  during  the  day,  is  conisw"'^' 
squatted  upon  the  ground  or  standing  aileepi  ''^ 
head  drawn  down  between  the  shoulders.  H'  ""'^ 
of  earth-worms,  slugs,  insects,  and  their lsn»  P'^'j 
those  of  the  Lepidoplerout  tribe,  manymre  »P*i"°^ 
I  have,  upon  dissection,  found  in  their  stooul"  "^^ 
■I'lring  the  summer  season.  It  runs  vei)''^'  ,  ij 
lunded,  is  difficult  to  be  caught  without  tbe  lui ''  'n 
t/Wi(y(oAf«..— This  species  baa  been  Bl>ni)«"°7y 
and  mott  justly,  a  delicious  dish.  It  flgoretin"'!"  .j 
of  fare  accordingly.  Thus  in  the  account  "'"".j 
Nevile,  of  CheteTCni^t,  of  the  viands.  &e.  ">« J^^ 
marriage  of  his  son-in^aw  Roger  RockUy  »nii  ta  "^ 
Elizabeth  Nevile,  the  14lh  of  January,  IB  ''■' ""  viM. 
year  'of  Ibe  reigne  of  our  soveraigne  lorJ  ^'''i'''^ ,  jj 
wo  find  in  the  second  coune,  '  Item,  plover, )  » 
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naong  iho  cbM^es, '  Item,  in  dIotot,  3  doz.,  S*.'  In 
large  of  the  said  Sir  John  Netito,  at  LammiiB  Amubs, 
eth  or  Meory  Vlll.,  we  alio  find  'Hem,  6  doz. 
■s.  1 2*,*  Four  hundred  ploTers  oppesr  among  '  ihe 
'  provision'  at  the  intronuation  of  George  Nevell, 
."hop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edtrnrd  IV.  Dr»jlon, 
'  Polyolbion,'  makes  Lyndtn/  boast  thai  her '  fonlc' 
ayri«  are'  iban  those  ot  HoUand  (Lincolnshire) * 

'  AihI  vaIu  tat  Bpirilfl  ind  blgod, 
VoT  nem  Ihil  bUnlU)  i>J<.  in  mx  !•  In  h*  waiir, 
Morv  Hum  M  Any  «arth,  tbe  pLov«i  grey  ■ad  ftBCOv.' 

graphictd  DiMtribution. — Very  wide.  Ttierc  ii  evi- 
of  the  presence  of  the  Goiden  Plover  in  each  of  the 
uarlcrs  of  (he  glohe.  Mr.  Gould  indeed,  in  his  ob- 
.ori9  on  [he  geographical  distribution  of  the  species 
ed  by  Mr.  Keith  Abbot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.gnd,  notices  the  bird  ts  inhabiting  Europe,  and  the 
in;r  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  hut  not  America. 

Proc.,  1634.)  Now  Temminck  expreaily  says  that 
wcies  ii  tlie  same  in  America  and  Agio.  Sabine  aUo 
y's  Firtl  Voyage)  makes  Wilson's  Charadriut  apri- 
t  and  the  Golden  Plover  idenlical,  and  stales  (hat  it 
<  in  the  swampy  parU  of  the  North  Georgian  Islands 
Qsiderable  abundanre.  Richardson  stales  that  the 
ing-quarters  of  this  well-known  bird  ore  the  barren 
ds  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  '  It 
58,'  he  says,  '  early  in  June,  and  retires  southward  in 
ti.  Numbers  linger  on  the  muddy  shores  of  Hud- 
Say,  and  on  the  snody  hcaches  of  rivers  and  lakes  in 

lerior,  until  Ibe  hard  frosts  of  September  and  October 

.hem  away.     At  this  period  they  are  very  tat,  and  are 
prized  by  the  epicures  of  Ibe  fur  countries.     They 

but  a  short  stay  in  PeDnsylTania,  and  are  said  to  winter 

i  ihe  llniled  Stales.'     (rhuna  Boreali-Americana.) 

tain  James  Rom,  R  N.,  notices  it  as  abundant  during 
eedine  season  in  most  parts  of  the  arctic  reeions,  and 
ind  tbem  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fe)iz 
lur,  feeding  in  the  marslies,  in  company  with  Chora- 

temipalmaiut  (American  Ring  Plover).  (Sir  John 
)  Second  Voyage.}  Nutiall  remarks  that  the  bird  is, 
ling  to  the  season  of  the  year,  met  with  in  almost 

port  of  tlie  world,  particularly  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
Kamtscbatka  to  China,  as  well  ai  in  the  South  Sea 
la,  and  from  Arctic  America,  where  it  breeds,  to  the 
ind  ItUnds.  The  Prioee  of  Musignano  (Bird*  rf 
Ltf  and  North  America)  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
with  Mr.  Gould,  for  the  Prince  makes  the  American 
jue  of  Charadriut  Pluviatit,  Linn.,  Charadrius  Vir- 
ats,  BorVh. iCharadriu* Pluviali»,yf i\a.),  and  Colonel 
I  notes  it  among  the  birds  of  the  Deccan,  and  as 
cal  with  Javanese  specimens,  smaller  indeed  than 
jvrih  American  specimen  and  two  English  specimens 
E  British  Museum,  but  absolutely  identical  with  other 
h  specimens.  He  says  that  it  is  rare  in  'Dukbun,' 
.pl>can  only  in  the  cold  weather.  In  the  stomach  he 
I  beetles,  land-insects,  and  coarso  sand.  IZool.  Pmc., 
I  It  appears  among  the  list  of  birds  seen  in  Japan  by 
Van  Siebold  and  M.  Biii^er;  and  Temminck  states 
IhoM  killed  there  did  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
ui'jpc.  Mr  Selby  allows  a  wide  geographical  range  to 
ou^h  not  1o  the  extent  supposed  by  many  naturalists, 
irds  which  have  been  considered  by  Ihom  as  belonging 
a  ipcclea  being  of  a  different  one,  viz.  Char,  marma. 

of  Wagler.  Instead  therefore  of  extending  lbs  range 
[Guhkn  Plover  to  America,  New  Holland,  and  other 

of  the  southern  hemisphere,  he  feels  inclined  to  limit 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  sume  few  districts  in  the 
h  of  Africa.    (.Britith  Omithology.'i 

Eudromias.  Boie;  (Mori  noil  us,  Gesn.) 
:atnp1e,   Ckaradrius   Morinellitt,  Linn.;    Evdrotmat 
nella,  BJe ;  Ewlromiai  Morinelta  montana  el  ilolida, 
ID,  according  to  Temm. 

'KTiplion.—itf'inler  Plumage.)— To^  of  Iho  head  and 
111  blackish-ash  i  large  eyebrows  of  reddish-white  unit- 
in  the  occiput;  face  while,  doited  with  black;  upper 
•  Uackish-ash  tinned  with  greenish,  all  the  feathers  of 
:  parts  framed  as  it  were  with  ruddy  colour ;  breast  and 
I  teil Jish-oih ;  the  large  patch  on  (he  breast  and  the 
lie  or  the  belly  pure  white ;  shaft  of  the  first  quill  while, 
'p[  towards  the  end,  tad  terminated  with  while;  bUt 
i;  iris  brown ;  feef  greeniEhaib.    Length  more  tlian  S 

Kl. 
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The  young  have  the  tints  more  ashy  ;  top  of  the  head 
reddish  or  ruMy,  varied  with  longitudinal  spots;  the  ruddy 
colour  which  frames  as  it  were  Ihe  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  less  vivid;  tail  terminated  with  brixbt  ruddy. 

Simmer  or  nuptial  plumage.—  Very  old  Male. — Face  and 
eyebrows  very  pure  wliite ;  summit  of  the  head  and  occiput 
blackish ;  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  ashy ;  feathers  of  the 
mantle  and  wing*  bordered  with  very  deep  ruddy ;  on  the 
breast  a  narrow  brown  band,  succeeded  b«  a  large  white 
cincture;  part  below  the  breast  and  sides  very  bright 
ruddy;  middle  of  the  belly  deep  black;  abdomen  reddish- 

Female. —R'ai&j  colour  of  the  sides  often  clouded  with 
ash-eolonr;  black  spot  of  the  middle  of  the  belly  less 
apparent  than  in  the  male  or  varied  with  white  feathers. 

N.B. — During  the  moult  the  plumage  varies  considera- 
bly in  different  individuals.     (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Pluvier  Gm'^ard  and  Ftiwier  tolilatre  of  the 
French ;  Piviere  de  corrtone  and  Piviere  tortolino  of  the 
Italians;  Der  Dumme  Regenp/e\feT  oi  \\ib  QctmiT\%;  Dot- 
terel, Dotlerell,  and  DoUrell  of  the  modem  British,  and 
Huttan  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^fc. — Drayton  NOgs,  of  this 
bird— 


■  The  DotUKll.  which  <•«  Uilnk  > 

F«  M  yon  «»[•. «  'c^..?Sri 
S«i..-liiai,<,il-lU.«"-)lh. 

Till  lie  Uo  Id  the  •Ban  irhicli  m 


Ij  di.h,' 


.plih  blTd  d«h  do*. 


Poets  have  a  right  to  a  little  licence,  and  in  many  of  the 
older  prose  writers  a  similar  account  of  the  silly  mimicry  of 
the  bird  is  given.     '  The  Dollcrcl,'  (ays  Mr.  Selhy,  '  has 

always  been  considered  a  stupid  bird,  but  for  what  reason  I 
cannot  conceive.  I  allow  that,  on  its  first  arrival,  it  shows 
little  fear  of  man,  but  this,  I  apprehend,  arises  more 
from  incipericnce  of  persecution  in  its  native  wilds,  than 
from  any  other  cause,  end  which  appears  evident  from  the 
birds,  when  harassed  and  repeatedly  fired  at,  soon  becoming 
too  cautious  to  admit  of  near  approach  any  longer.  Their 
habili  also  contribute  to  render  thorn  unwary,  fijr  bein'- 
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turnil  fteden  (like  many  olhera  of  the  Charadriada),  they 
are  at  rest  and  uleep  duriog  the  theater  part  of  the  day,  in 
which  stalB  bUo  the  Golden  Ftover  (a  wary  bird  when 
roused)  vill  ft^uenlly  admit  of  a  close  approach,  Aa  to 
th*  iiory  of  the  Dotterel  mimicking  the  actions  of  the  fovli 
by  stretching  out  its  leg.  wing,  or  head,  when  he  iet>  I 
example,  it,  without  doubt,  arose  from  the  motions  that  they 
as  well  as  other  birds  usually  and  most  naturally  make 
irben  roused  from  a  state  of  repose ;  and  which  every  one 
who  attends  lo  the  habits  of  the  ffaatbered  race  must  (in 
flocks  of  gulls,  plovers,  tringas.  &c.)  have  frequently  ob' 
served.'  The  food  consists  principally  of  insects,  slugs, 
and  worms.  For  a  long  time  it  was  doubted  wheUier  the 
Dotterel  bred  iu  this  country,  but  these  doubti  are  now 
removed,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  nest  paragraph. 
The  rude  neat  is  formed  of  lichens  or  moss,  and  the  three  or 
four  tuktreless  olive-coloured  eggs  are  sprinkled  with  Urge 
dots  and  numerous  spots  of  deep  brown-oMve. 

Geographical  Diitritniliori, — Mr.  Selby  notices  the  Dot- 
terel as  particularly  abundant  in  Northern  Asia  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  as  inhabiting  Siberia  and  the 
vast  steppes  of  TarlBiy,  frequently  living  in  the  vicioity  of 
the  salt  lakes  and  menhes  of  that  open  region.  Ha  adds, 
that  it  is  also  fuund.  during  its  winter  migralbn,  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  that  the  great  body  of  these  birds  retires  to 
the  high  latitudes  of  Northern  Asia,  Russia,  and  I^pland 
Alps  lo  breed  ;  hut  the  Hocks  which  pass  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  our  island  are  supposed  to  limit  their  flight  to  the 
upland  districts  and  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Temminck  states  (hat  it  breads  in  the  north  of  Russia. 
Also  in  Norway  on  the  great  bare  plateaux  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  iu  no  great  number,  on  the  high  mountains  of 
Boliemia  and  Siieiiia,  at  an  elevation  of  from  4S00  to  4800 
feet.  In  tins  country,  Suhscx,  Hampuhire.  Willshire,  Berk- 
shire, Cambridgeshire.  Lincolnshire,  Derbyuliire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Noriliuniherland  'poa^^e^s  it.  Dr.  Lutham  states  that 
in  the  elevated  district  of  Braemar,  Aberdeenshire,  these 
birds  batch  tbeir  joung  on  dry  mosiiy  ground  wear  lo  and 
on  the  very  summits  of  the  bi<;best  parts,  sometimes  in  the 
tuAs  of  little  short  heather  or  muss.  The  female  ails  three 
weeks,  and  the  youn|r  appear  about  tbe  middle  of  July.  Mr. 
Yarrclt  exhibited  eggs  of  this  bird,  beloneingloMi'.Hevshsm 
of  Carlisle,  obtained  on  Skiddaw  in  tba  summer  of  1833. 
Seveial  pairs  werebreeding  in  tlie  same  locality.  iZool.Proc. 
1836.)  Mr.  Gould  {Birdt  nf  Europe)  says  'the  eggs  of 
these  birds  are  so  diffi<:ult  to  obtain,  that  we  only  know  one 
collector  who  possesses  them.  They  are  one  inch  eight 
lines  long,  by  one  inch  two  lines  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
light  olive-brown  blotched  and  spatted  with  black:  these 
sperimens  were  procured  from  tlie  Qraropian  Hills.' 

Utitity  to  Man. — Excellent  for  the  table  when  in  season. 
Numbers  are  shot  near  Cambridge  andRoyslon  dujing  their 
spring  migration.  We  find  '  Doirels'  cborgsd  at  one  penny 
each,  a  considerable  sum  ID  those  days,  in  the  NorthumbeT' 
land  Household- Book,  and  enumerated  amons  the  birds  ad- 
mitted to  t)>e  high  (his  Lordship's)  table.  They  now  find 
a  ready  sale  in  the  London  market  at  about  six  shilliDgs  a 
couple. 
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straight,  nearly  a*  long  as  the  head;  thelipgrWi|g| 
about  half  the  length  of  the  whole  bill,  tumid  ui  '^ 
with  the  lomia  bending  inwards.  Ntud  ptmi  i4] 
the  length  of  the  bill.  Metorliimum  depicual  k^ji 
level  of  the  lip.  Nottrili  longitudinill;  pimtl  j; 
membrane  of  the  groove,  linear,  oblong,  fftt^ir' 
long,  acuminate,  with  the  first  qudlreUbti tbf ',:: 
Zf£«  slender,  of  mean  length,  naked  aboTeihetu^ 
Feet  four-toed,  three  before  and  one  behind;  iat 
Joined  at  their  base  \y}  a  membrane,  Ihtl  pomuitf 
tween  the  outer  and  middle  toe  being  the  lot^;  I. 
very  small  or  rudimenlal.  Tarri  relieulsiti  ?.-. 
thick,  ^ose,  and  sdprewed.    (Gould.) 


DMBtll  la  nurllBl  plnniig*. 
Thai  pratw  little  Plover.  The  Ring  DoltreU.  comes  under 
the  genus  Hiatieula,  Mmbr. 

Squatarolo.    (Cuv.) 
QtnerK^  Character.— Bill    ralhor   strong,    cylindrical. 


Haul  ud  Foot  oT  Sqint 

Example,  Squalarola  cinereaCFringaSqwliir^li 
the  Baetard  or  Grey  Hover. 

Detcription.^  Adult  Male  and  Femolt,  ainttr^^ 
Front,  throat,  middle  of  the  belly,  thigh,  sbdumen.^l 
coverls  of  the  tail  pure  while ;  space  abate  ibe  eitr' 
the  neck,  sides  of  the  breast  and  sides  white  m.* 
brown  and  ashy  tpeta;  upper  par tsblackish-brunn,"^ 
with  greenish-yellow  spots,  but  the  whole  uf  ibeloiii 
minated  with  asb-colour  and  whitish;  long  inltrml! 
of  the  wings  deep  black;  lower  coverts  oF  the i);l 
on  their  external  barbs  with  small  diagonal  bnn 
tail  white  but  reddish  towaids  the  end,  stripol  ru 
bands,  which  are  pale  and  few,  and  placed  odI)'- 
feathers;  bill  black  i  iris  blocklah ;  £eetasb)-bl>cL. 
lather  more  than  10  Indies. 

Adult  Male  and  Female,  in  their  tpring  « 
p/umt^ge.— Space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  Ibu 
and  front  of  the  neck,  middle  of  the  breast,  bell;,i 
deep  black;  front,  a  large  band  above  the  eyes.l)-"l 
of  the  neck,  side  of  the  breast,  thighs,  and  sbdMi^ 
B ;  nape  variegated  with  brawn,  black,  and  ilu 
put,  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wisgt  itr; 
all  the  featheri  of  these  parts  lerminaled  b^  s  In 
of  pure  while;  large  white  spots  on  thegreilettofi^ 
coverts  and  on  the  scapulars;  oblique  black  bscilif' 
lower  tail-ooverts;  feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  Uill 
with  white  and  black. 

The  Young  b^ore  the  moult  resemble  wxt 
the  adult  birds  and  the  young  in  winter;  ihvM 
above  the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  sides  are  <■" 
with  larger  but  paler  spots;  upper  partH  of  a  Ixft'^ 
tint  varied  with  whitish ;  also  a  little  whiiith  at  ■^'^ 
mily  of  the  quills;  transverse  bands  of  ihe  ^^  ^ 
(Temm.)  , 

In  the  first  of  these  slates  of  plumage  theti"!/"' 
Tringa  Squuiarola,  Gmel. ;  Le  Vanneau  Van',  B"*'' 
Greif  Sandpijier,  Lath,  (Syn.) 

In  tho  second  it  in  tbo  Vanellue  meianotvttf.  >'■' 
Trinsa  IMcetica,  Gmel.;  Charadrivt  a;ricani»-"' 
Le  Vanneau  Suisse,  Buff.;  Sicise  Saadpipfr.l^^'-' 
Schwambaychiger  Kiebix.  Meyer. 

The  young  bdbre  the  moult  aie  Tringa  Squ^^""-'^, 
Gmel,;  Le  Vannfau  Huvier,  and  Vaniifau  ''".'■. 
Grey  Sandpiper,  Lath. ;  and  Schwarxbatidtign  A'""- 
Herb'tkleide.  Meyer.  , 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  these  synonymi.reo'ff^ 'J. 
'  Manuel,'  that  at  the  iwo  epochs  of  the  moult.  ip<'<"''- 
are  found  which  have  the  deep  black  of  the  I""" '' 
sprinkled  with  some  white  feathers,  or,  when  lht"i"L 
domlnales,  it  is  variegated  with  some  black  fc^'™^ 
birds  in  winter  piuraage  and  the  young  may.  ^  "^ 
be  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  (Jo***  '^'^ 
first,  by  the  presence  of  the  posterior  toe;  aid,  iW"" ' 
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long  black  feathera  vhich  are  fuund  innde  of  the  wings 

ibe  bod]';  the  reit  of  Iba  plumat^e  diSera  so  Utile 
e  epochs,  that  one  might  be  easily  mistaken. 
1119  species  ii  the  Charadriia  hypomeluM  of  Wagler,  and 
Grey  Squatarole  of  Shaw.     It  appears  to  be  iiiePluvier 
•  of  BcluQ,  and  in  the  '  Portraits  a'Oyseauk,'  &c,  is  the 
wing  loyal  quatrain  under  the  figure  of  the  bird: — 
'  Dfl  DDict  Hulet,  de  jour  en  coinbftiiua, 

tjn'iiiw  gett  urit  pu  im  Roj  jiioi*riii».' 

.Temniinck,  vho,  in  the  fourth  part  ofhia  'Manuel' 
0),  protests  against  the  f(eneric  separation  of  this  ftim, 
mlhout  a  passing  but  sweeping  censure  on  *  toules  lei 
Bi  coupes  nouvellei,'  adds  to  the  synonyms  Squaiarola 
a  ei  Helveliea,  Bre\iia.;  Kiebiz  Re^enpfeyfer,  Naum; 
ereisa,  Savi;  and  SprachUng  Vipa,  NiU. 
txbila.  Reproduction,  ^. — In  Britain,  where  i     Is 
letous,  and  principally  known  as  a  migratory  spc   es 
ound  on  the  coast  '  in  ooiy  bays,  or  at  the  m 
rs.'  where  it  feeds  upon  worms,  marine  crustare         & 
-  bird  runs  well,  and  its  whistle  is  like  that  of  the  G 
i-er.  but  not  so  shrilL     If  killed  in  good  seuon 
ug  for  the  table.     The  nest  is  of  the  most   rude  co 
?Iion.     A  shallow  depression  in  the  earth  is  lin  d  w 
w  piece*  of  dried  bents  or  straw,  and  there  fo        gg 
rally,  which  are  oil-erecn  blotched  with  black,         d 
cd.     According  to  Wilson  and  Nutlall,  Ibis  PI         h 
1  in  Ibe  temperate  partsoflheUnited  Stales  two      oo 
season,  though  it  has  avXy  one  in  Maisacbusett    w 
nesis  are  ofrare  occurrence.  During  the  summ     b 
n  and  old   feed  much  upon  variuus  hinds  of  berr 
r.Milarly  those  of  the  early  bramble,  called  dew 
tlietr  flesh  is  then  highly  esteemed.     About 
.  in  August  they  repair  with  their  young  to  the      rd 
■e   sea-coast,  where  they  assemble  in  great  n  m     rs 
ng  on  small  shell-Gsh,  shrimps,  and  other  small  m 
als.     Grasshoppers  and  other  insects  that  ab 
I'lds  are  also  eaten  by  them.     '  They  are,'  says  N 
"cmely  shy  and  watchful,  uttering  a  loud  rathe   p 
whistling  note  as  they  flv  high  and  circling  in 
ire  ao  of^n  noisy,  particularly  in  the  breeding      as 
have  acquired  among  many  of  the  sunnera  along    h 
the  name  of  the  Blach-Bellied  Killdeer.     Tb 
linger  round  the  sea-cout  in  the  Middle  States 
nencement  of  November,  when  the  frosts  beg    m  g 
bly  to  diminish  their  prospect  of  subsistence,  1 
lively  more  off  towards  the  south,  proceeding  p 
lis  time  under  the  abade  of  twilight,  as  moving  flock 
nowhere,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  seen  by  day.     Abo 
ciddle  of  September,  in  the  marshes  of  Chelsea  M  sa 
ii^uous  to  the  beach,  they  sometimes  astemUe        da 
k  in   flocks  of  more  than  a  thousand  individua     tog 
,ind  soon  ftfler  disperse  themselves  in  companies  on  the 
m,  to  feed  upon  the  small  shell-flsh  and  marine  insects 
itacea).      This   crowding  instinct  takes  place  a  short 
E    previous    to    their    general   migration    southward.' 
inual  (^  the  Omtthotogy  qf  the  Untied  Statet  and 

Ifngrajihieal  Dittribution. — All  the  temperate  conntries 
Europe.  More  abundant  in  France  than  in  Ciermaiiy; 
•■  in  Switzerland ;  common  enough  in  the  islands  and 
Ihe  coasU  of  Holland.  Abundant  in  summet  in  the 
ons  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  of  Oriental  climates,  where 
reeds.  M.  Cantraine  killed  a  young  one  in  the  Strait  of 
iirai«.  (Tcmm.)  Dr.  von  Siebold  and  M.  Biirger  saw  it 
lapan,  and  M.  Temminck  states  that  he  has  seen  indivi- 
Is  from  that  localltyinbolhsummer  and  winter  plumage. 

Richardson,  who  notices  it  as  the  Toolee-areeon,  or 
>glee-aiah  of  the  Esquimaux,  says  that  it  is  observed  in 

fur  countries  in  similar  places  to  those  frequented  by 

Golden  Plover,  though  it  is  not  equally  common,  and 
I  it  breeds  in  open  grounds  from  FcnusylTania  to  the 

Ihern  extremity  of  the  continent.  He  describes  a  spe- 
len.  killed  at  Hudson's  Bay.  lat.  57",  in  August,  18^2, 
plain  James  Ross,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Ross's 
M  V'tuage,  observes  that  it  was  more  rarely  met  with  than 
:  Golden  Plover,  but  was  found  breeding  near  the  mar- 
is of  the  marshes  immediately  to  the  south-west  of  Fury 
lint,  in  considerable  numbers.  Some  specimens  were  also 
'timed  neat  Felix  Harbour.  It  is  met  with  in  Egypt  and 
■on  Ibe  confines  of  Asia,  in  Siberia,  &c.  (Selby.)  The 
ii-quoled  author  states  that  in  Northumberland  there 
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a  few  stations  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  where  it  is  found 
during  Ihewholewinter.but  only  in  familiesor  small  flocks. 
It  generally  arrifes  about  the  middle  of  September,  some- 
times even  earlier,  he  adds,  at  nhich  time  several  of  the  old 
birds  still  retain  a  part  of  their  summer  plumage.  In  the 
month  of  May  ihey  go  northward.  Mr.  Gould  says  that 
they  appear  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  this  country  while 
performing  their  periodii:al  migrations  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  along  the  coasts  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent.     {Bird*  nf  Europe.'* 


Vanellus.  (Brtss.> 
Oenerie  Charaeltr.—Bill  shorter  than  the  hend,  straight, 
slightly  compressed,  the  poinis  of  both  mandibles  horny 
and  hard.  Naial  ^ronre  wide,  and  reaching  as  far  as  Ihe 
homy  tip.  NtalriU  basal,  linear,  pierced  in  the  membrane 
of  the  nasal  groove.  Legs  slender,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  tibiie  naked,  FeH  four-toed;  three  before  and  one 
behind,  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane ;  hind  toe  very 
short,  articulated  upon  the  tarsus.  Tarti  reticulated.  Wins* 
ample,  tuberculated,  or  spurred.  The  flrst  three  quill- 
/eathiTt  notched  or  suddenly  narrowed  towards  their  tips, 
and  shorter  than  the  fourth  and  Bfth.  which  are  the 
longest.     (Gould.) 

Example,  Vanelliu  crislatus ;  Tringa  Vanellut,  Linn. 
Deteriphim.—Male  in  winter  p/tinuure-— Occipital  fea- 
thers very  long,  loose  harhed,  and  curved  upwards.  Top  uf 
the  head,  crest,  front  of  the  neck  and  breast  glossy  black ; 
upper  parts  deep  green  with  brilliant  reflections;  sides  of 
the  neck,  belly,  abdomen,  and  base  of  the  tail  pure  white; 
tail  feathers  terminated  by  a  large  black  space,  with  the 
exception  of  the  external  feather;  lower  coverts  ruddy, 
hill  blackish  ;  feet  red-btown.  liength  rather  more  than 
tivelve  inches. 

The  female  has  the  block  of  the  throat  and  breast  less 

The  young  brfore  the  moult  have  the  occipital  crest 
shorter;  some  blackish  colour  below  the  eyes;  the  thr' 
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vQvied  nilh  black  and  ashy  brown;  all  tbe  featben  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parU  terminated  wilb  ocbroout  vellow 
fful  aaliy-olive. 

Spring  or  nuptial  plumage. —Thie  is  scarcely  distin- 
quisbable  by  Ihe  (jreater  brilliancy  of  the  roHectioDi  on  the 
back  and  winRs,  and  by  the  deeper  inlensily  of  the  black  of 
llie  Uiroat  and  breast.  The  crcBl  howaver  is  longer,  and  the 
colour  of  tbe  feet  bright  reddiBh. 

Accidmtal  Varietie:—  Pure  white.  YellowUh  wh  le 
villi  faint  indications  of  tbe  deeper  colours.  One  or  other 
part  of  the  body  speckled  nitli  while  feaihwa.    (Temm.) 

This  si)ecies  is  Le  I'anneaa  of  Ihe  French;  PaoneeUa 
foinmuneof  iheltalians;  Gehavbte Kiabiz ot  the  Germans 
De  Kievil  of  tbe  Netherlnnders ;  PeoMeweep,  Peewit,  Bat- 
tard  PioKtr.  Laptmng,  and  tVype  of  the  modern  British 
Cornckttigel  o(  the  anlient  Briiish.  It  is  also  the  ffipa 
Kompa,  and  Blmcka  of  Ibe  Swedes ;  Vibe  and  Kivit  of  the 
Danes ;  and,  according  to  Beion,  AT£  •  (Aix)  of  the  Greeks 
(Aiistol,  Hist.  An.,  Tiii,  3).  Pavonzino  and  Ptirruchello  of 
the  Italians;  and  in  xome provinces />M-Aut'(  and  Bxpechteu 
of  Ihe  French. 

Hiibiia,  Food,  Reproduction.  Utility  to  Man,  ^.— The 
liubita  of  this  species  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  other 
Plovers,  and  tbe  arts  by  which  the  parents  try  lo  lead  either 
dog  or  man  from  their  eggs  or  young  by  counterfeiting  the 
gail  of  a  ivounded  bird,  &c.,  arc  as  well  if  not  better  known 
as  the  stratagems  of  its  congeners  on  tbe  like  occfliions 
This  is  the  bird  which  furnishes  the  Pluver's  egfts  of  Ihe 
I^ndon  maiket;  and  Uiose  who  rob  tbe  nest  are,  it  is  said 
careful  not  to  lake  all,  hut  they  leave  one  or  two,  so  as  to 
induce  the  biid  lo  go  on  laying,  which  she  generoDy  does 
to  make  up  her  number.  The  full  complimenl,  when  the 
bird  is  not  robbed,  ii  geneially  fuur,  and  they  are  oIitb- 
rolonred,  spotted  and  blulchcd  wiih  black.  That  part  of 
llie  egg  which  is  usually  called  Iho  while  (ibe  albumen)  is 
transparent  when  boiled,  and  has  somewhat  of  a  bluiih 
tinse.  The  nest,  if  nest  it  may  be  colled,  is  the  bare  earth 
It  haunts  tbe  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  plains,  and  marshy 
places,  and  is  generoliy  lo  be  found  near  the  sea-shore  in 
the  winter.  Tliis  part  of  its  habits  well  agrees  wiih  those 
described  as  proper  to  Aristotle's  Aix,  according  to  the  read- 
ing given  by  Belont  (toe.  eil.).  This  elegant  bird  seems  to 
liavo  been  as  much  esteemed  by  the  French  for  the  table 
as  by  our  own  countrymen.  In  tlie  'Portraits  des  Oysenux,' 
the   following  quatrain  appears   under   the   figure  of  the 

'  Vdv  cj 'Iniu  Id  porlnici  du  Vu»u, 
II  y  3  iMuds  nuilliiiin  ayatuii  d'liu.' 
In  the  'Northumberland  Household-Boob,"  Wy pes '  are 

»  "';i^=^™nti"l!i^oihct!-iiiiniiiLiiiihiaXiaitroc,(.iSu-«igl»,ioi.hich 
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char^  atone  penny  each,  and  they  are  Bmong  ibc  bib 
admitted  to  his  lordship's  own  'meet.'  | 

Geographical  Diitribution. — Spread  over  the  ilmlt^ 
Europe,  and  particularly  plentiful  in  Holland,  Mr.  GuJl 
slates  that  be  has  seen  specimens  in  coUectioni  ftDin  kJt 
and  Africa.  It  is  noted  by  Messrs.  DIxdd  and  Rom  > 
occuriinK  in  ereat  numbers  near  Erieroom,  wriTineui 
end  of  March,  and  departing  at  the  end  of  NotmUi 
During  the  summer  it  frequents  the  river  {Karah-^^  ■ 
northern  branch  of  the  Euphrates),  but  on  its  urlv:l,i^ 
previous  to  its  departure,  it  is  found  in  moist  firids.  HI 
native  name  is  Kiz-Coothio  {Maiden's  Bird),  oi  Kr.k^ 
Coiahdo  (Balh-bird).  Vattellu*  Keptuichha,  and  Ckr.li 
Morinellus  and  minor  were  found  by  those  gEiiIlenwd 
tboaame  locslily.  (Zool.  Proc.,  1B39.)  It  nppeare  m  iJ 
'  J.iit  of  Birds '  seen  in  Japan,  by  Dr,  von  StEl'oM  idJ  i 
Biirger;  and  Temminck  stales  that  individuols  froo  tU 
locality  differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  Europe.  1 


rhis  species  isconBned  lo  ihe  Old  World,  balW^i 
King.  R,N.,   has  described  a  second  speciM  f«"«"J 
Straits  of  Magalhaens.    It  is  figured  in  the 'illiisl"'*"l 
Ornithology,'  under  the  name  of  Squalarola  ciwta. 
PbilomacbuB,  Mcebr ;   (Haploplerus,  Bonsp-) 

Example,  P/iilomachui  s/:inosiJs.  Charadriui  f "  *] 
Linn.;  Ptuvialit  Senegaietisis  arma/a,  Briss.;  Flu^''! 
spinittuM,  Gould.  J 

Deicripiioa.^Maleand Female  inper/ectplumax'--'-^ 

e  summit  of  the  bead  and  orciput,  throat,  from  "J  ■?] 
neck,  breast,  sides, quills,  and  tbree-foutlhsof  lliel»"''"'n 
region  below  the  eyes,  lateral  base  of  the  bill,  si'l'' "' J 
neck,  nape,  long  fool  hers  on  Ihe  sides,  insideoft''^'''''^ 
the  whole  bordi.-r  of  tbe  wing,  thighs,  abdunien,  nm'.-'^ 
Grst  fourth  of  the  origin  of  the  tail  pure  while;  "''V",! 
of  tbe  mantle,  quills  nearest  the  botlv,  as  well  •*  '■  ] 
coverts,  grey-brown,  more  or  less  deep  or  umtar™  1 
two  lateral  feaihcrj  of  ibe  tail  Icrminaied  ail"  °  | 
Lenglli  ten  lo  eleven  inchos.  ,  n,,. 

This  is  Le  Plavier  <i aigrette. Le PtuvUr  huf^ <"'  ', j 
and  \)iB  IHuvier  armidu  Senegal  of  Ba^oa;  Si-ur-i" -- 
and  Black-bi-easled  Indian  P/over  oT  LaiitBia.  .    ' 

HahiU.  l-c— Lillle  or  nolhiiig  is  known  of  the  l"^''p.; 

is  species,  with  Ihe  exception  of  what  vte  learn  '™'°  „ 
Latham,  who  says  that  it  inhabits  Russia, «"''  "  '^L^i 

Aleppo,   about   Ihe  river  Coio.      '  f'*  °l""^ir'!' 

■ers,'  says  be,  '  are  very  numerous  and  ^^^f^y^ 
noisy,  have  a  hasty  and  continual  movetnun'  "i  " 
and  neck,  drawing  them  up  briskly,  and  '■'*",•  ,1,1.11 
tbem  quickly  forward,  almost  as  if  lliey  were  ina""'* 
and  eager  bow*.'  p^ifi 

Gcosraphical  Distribution.—^.  Tcmminek  fi"^' .jf^c 
and  Senegal  as  the  Imbitat,  and  sayj  that  il  f^""^' '  ,.,  iw 

'lenlolly  in  Iialy,  but  U  said  to  be  moru  ^nio'"'  "      | 
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of  the  Archipela<ro.    In  Greece,  he  adds,  a  great 
'  is  found ;  and  Professor  Nordmann  killed  one  in 


,<X- — 

FbUoiuftchtM  SpiDosoi* 

Hinantopus.    (Briss.) 

iHc  Character,—Bill  lone,  slender,  cylindrical,  flat- 
it  its  base  and  compressed  at  the  point ;  both  man- 
channelled  to  the  extent  of  half  tneir  length  from 
ic.  Nostrils  lateral,  linear.  Tarsi  very  long  and 
%     Toes  three  before,  the  external  and  middle  toe 

by  a  membrane ;  nails  small  and  flat.     Wing$  vevf 
be  first  quill-feather  the  longest     (Grould.) 
mple,  Himantopus  melanopterus;    Himantopus  ru- 
kchst. ;  Charadrius  Himantopus,  Linn. 
rription, — Face,  neck,  and  all  the  lower  parts  pure 
assuming  a  rosy  tint  on  the  breast  and  belly;  occi- 
i  nape  black  or  blackish,  with  white  spots ;  back  and 
dack,  glossed  with  green ;  tail  ash-colour ;  bill  black ; 
ason ;  feetvermillion.    Length  from  the  point  of  the 
he  extremity  of  the  tail  about  fourteen  inches,  and 
claws  about  nineteen  inches. 
vert/  old  male  has  the  nape,  and  even,  sometimes, 
liput,  quite  white. 

female  is  less  than  the  male ;  the  black  of  the  mantle 
Dgs  has  no  greenish  reflexions ;  and  her  general  tint 
ner. 

feet  of  the  young  are  orange ;  their  mantle  and 
jrown,  with  whitish  edges;    feathers  of  the  upper 

the  head,  occiput,  and  nape  blackish-ash  with 
borders.  (Himantopus  Afexicanus,  Briss,)  (Temm.) 

is  VE*chasse  and  E'chasse  d  manteau  noir  of  the 
, ;   Cavaliere  grande  Jlaiiano  and  Cavalier e  d^ Italia 

Italians;  Schwarzflugeliee  Strandreuter  of  the 
ins ;  the  Stilt  Plover,  Lmg-iegged  Plover,  and  Long- 
r  of  the  modem  British;  CuHtyn  hirgoes  of  thd 
t  British. 

\  the  Hyperboles  Hitnantopus  of  Naumann,  and  Hi- 
pi^  longipes  of  Brehm. 

its.  Reproduction,  Geographical  Distribution,  ^. — 
ring  the  history  of  this  curious  form,  we  must  first 
Belon,  who,  in  the  'Portraits  d^Oyseaux,' superscribes 
,0  means  bad  figure  with  ihe  following  s}  nonyhis : — 
.  *I/iavr(Sirovc;  Italien,  Merlo  aquaiolo  grande ;  Fran- 
on  pourroit  dire,  Ic  grand  chevalier  d'ltalie.'  Beneath 
it  he  informs  us  that  the  Himantopus,  like  the  Hte- 
us,  has  only  three  toes,  but  that  one  is  a  river  and  Ihe 
a  sea  bird,  and  that  the  former  is  often  seen  in  all 
tuntries  along  the  river  which  passes  by  Castel  Durante 

duchy  of  Urbino.  It  is  there  called,  he  says,  Merlo 
nlo  grande,  in  contradistinction  to  another  bird  which 
ply  called  Merlo  aquaiolo  (our  Water-ouzel,  Cinclus?). 
i  U  no  bird,  says  Bclon,  in  continuation,  which  has 
Ion;;  legs  with  leference  to  the  size  of  its  body ;  for, 
ig^the  budy  of  a  pigeon,  its  red  legs  are  a  cubit  long. 
:  a  brief  description,  he  gives  the  following  apotheosis : 
<iii  en  a  mange  a  la  table  do  moiioei^^ucur  le  cardinal 
r.raon,  brs  qu'il  faisoil  sojour  en  la  duche  d'Uibin.* 
hiie,  iu  a  letter  to  Pemiaut,  notices  the  advent  of  srx 


of  these  birds  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  favourite  Selbome 
in  his  usual  charming  style. 

*  In  the  last  week  of  last  month  (April,  1 779),  five  of  these 
most  rare  birds,  too  uncommon  to  have  obtained  an  English 
name,  but  known  to  naturalists  by  the  terms  of  Himantopus^ 
Loripes,  and , Charadrius  Himantopus,  were  shot  upon  the 
verp:e  of  Frinsham-pond,  a  large  lake  belonging  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  lying  between  Wolmer  Forest  and  the 
town  of  Famham  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  pond- 
keeper  says  there  were  three  brace  in  the  flock ;  but  that 
after  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  suffered  the  sixth  to 
remain  unmolested.  One  of  these  specimens  I  procured, 
and  found  the  length  of  the  legs  to  be  so  extraordinary,  that, 
at  first  sight,  one  might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had  been 
fastened  on  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  beholder . 
they  were  legs  in  cortca/fira ;    and  had  we  seen  such  pro- 

{>ortions  on  a  Chinese  or  Japan  screen,  we  should  have  made 
aige  allowance  for  the  foncy  of  the  draughtsman.  These 
birds  are  of  the  plover  fsmiXy,  and  might  with  propriety 
be  called  stilt  plovers,  Brisson,  under  that  idea,  gives  them 
the  appropriate  name  of  T^chasse.  Mv  specimen,  when 
drawn  ana  stufied  with  pepper,  weighed  only  four  ounces 
and  a  quarter,  though  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  measured 
three  inches  and  a  half.  Hence  we  may  safely  assert  that 
these  birds  exhibit,  weight  for  inches,  incomparably  the 

?;reatest  length  of  legs  of  any  known  bird.  The  flamingo, 
or  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  long-legged  birds,  and  yet  it 
bears  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  himantopus ;  for  a 
cock  fkmdngo  weighs  at  an  average  about  four  pounds 
avoirdupois ;  and  his  legs  and  thighs  measure  usually  about 
twenty  inches.  But  four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a 
fhiction  more  than  four  ounces  and  one-quarter ;  and  if 
four  ounces  and  a  quarter  have  eight  inches  of  legs,  four 
pounds  must  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  and  a 
fraction  of  legs,  viz,  somewhat  more  than  ten  feet,  such  a 
monstrous  proportion  as  the  world  never  saw !  If  you  should 
try  the  experiment  in  still  larger  birds,  the  disparity  would 
still  increase.  It  must  be  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  see 
the  Stilt  Plover  move ;  to  observe  how  it  can  wield  such  a 
length  of  lever  with  such  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs  seem 
to  be  furnished  with.  At  best  one  should  expect  it  to  bo 
but  a  bad  walker ;  but  what  adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  it 
has  no  back  toe.  Now  without  that  steady  prop  to  support 
its  steps,  it  must  be  liable  in  speculation  to  perpetual  vacil- 
lations, and  seldom  able  to  preserve  the  true  centre  of 
gravity.  The  old  name  of  Himantopus  is  taken  from  Pliny ; 
and,  by  an  awkward  metaphor,  implies  that  the  legs  are  as 
slender  and  pliant  as  if  cut  out  of  a  thong  of  leather. 
Neither  Willughby  nor  Ray,  in  all  their  curious  researches, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  ever  saw  this  bird.  Mr.  Pennant 
never  met  with  it  in  all  Great  Britain,  but  observed  it  often 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  at  Paris.  Hasselquist  says 
that  it  migrates  to  Egypt  in  the  autumn ;  and  a  most  accu- 
rate observer  of  nature  has  assured  me  that  he  has  found 
it  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  Andalusia.  Our  writers 
record  it  to  have  been  found  only  twice  in  Great  Britain. 
From  all  these  relations  it  plainly  appears  that  these  long- 
legged  plovers  are  birds  of  South  Europe,  and  rarely  visit 
our  island;  and  when  they  do,  are  wanderers  and  stragglers, 
and  impelled  to  make  so  distant  and  northern  an  excursion 
from  motives  and  accidents  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count. One  thing  may  fairly  be  deduced,  that  these  birds 
come  over  to  us  from  the  Continent,  since  nobody  can  sup- 
pose that  a  species  not  noticed  once  in  an  age,  and  of  such 
a  remarkable  make,  can  constantly  breed  unobserved  in  this 
kingdom.* 

The  passage  in  Pliny  from  which  the  name  Himantopus 
is  taken  must  be,  we  presume,  that  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  fifth  book  on  the  jEthiopes :  *  Himantopodes  loripedes 
quidam,  quibus  serpendo  ingredi  natura  est.' 

Pennant  says,  '  These  birds  are  extremely  rare  in  these 
islands.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  records  a  brace  that  were  shot 
iu  Scotland ;  another  was  shot  a  few  years  ago  at  Slanton- 
Harcourt  Common  near  Oxford ;  and  we  have  seen  ihcm 
ofien  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  at  Paris,  taken  on  the 
French  coasts.' 

Mr.  Selby  observes  that  the  members  of  this  genus,  re- 
markable for  the  disproportionate  length  and  the  slender- 
ness  of  their  legs,  are  not  numerous,  but  possess  a  very 
wide  geographical  range,  some  one  of  the  species  being 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  By  the  earlier  authors, 
when  only  one  species  was  recognised,  it  was,  he  reraar' 
placed  among  the  typical  Plovers.    lU  affinity  to  the 
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▼en  ifl  shown,  he  adds,  in  the  form  of  its  feet,  and  the  pas- 
sage to  the  genus  Charadriui  is  effected  through  the 
interposition  of  some  of  the  longer-limbed  species,  and  by 
the  members  of  the  genus  Pluvianus,  It  also  connects,  he 
thinks,  the  Plovers  with  certain  groups  of  the  ScolnpacicUf, 
as  it  shows  an  evident  affinity,  both  in  form  and  manners, 
to  the  Avosets  {Recurvirostra)^  amongst  which  Wilson  was 
led  to  place  the  North  American  species,  from  the  great 
similarity  observed  by  him  in  their  respective  habits.  Mr. 
Selby  states  that  the  species  before  us  inhabits  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  or  interior  saline  and  fVesh- water  lakes, 
feeding  upon  worms,  insects,  larvae,  Scc^  which  are  obtained 
in  the  muddy  shallows  of  the  waters  they  frequent.  Mr. 
Selby  further  remarks  that  their  moult  is  presumed  by 
Temminck  to  be  double,  for  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  be 
established  by  actual  observation.  {Illustrations  qf  British 
Ornithology.) 

Mr.  Gould  (Birds  of  Europe)  states  that  the  genus  Hi- 
mantopus,  although  widely  distributed,  contains,  he  believes, 
only  two  well  authenticated  species,  namely,  Him.  melano- 

«  cuter  and  the  North  American  species.    '  This  bird,'  says 
Ir.  Gould,  in  continuation, '  so  singular  in  its  appearance 
from  the  extraordinary  length  and  slenderness  of  its  legs, 
has  been  often  killed  in  England  ;  but  it  must  be  classed 
among  those  birds  whose  visits  sjre  accidental  and  uncer- 
tain.   It  is  equally  scarce  in  Holland  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Europe;    in  fact,  though  apparently  abundant 
nowhere,  it  exhibits  so  ^ide  a  range,  that  its  deficiency  in 
point  of  number  in  any  given  locality  is  counterbalanced 
by  its  almost  universal  distribution.    We  have  been  pre- 
sented with  skins,  which  we  consider  to  beloneto  this  same 
species,  from  Africa,  India,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and,  if  we  mistake  not,   from  North  and  South 
America.     The  Long-legged  Plover,  as  its  conformation 
would  lead  us  to  conclude,  is  a  bird  whose  most  congenial 
habitat  is  morasses  and  the  low  flat  shores  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas.    Hence  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  said  to  arrive  from  Asia  in  small  flocks,  it  takes  up  its 
qbode  along  the  lakes  and  among  the  vast  morasses  of 
Hungary  and  Russia,  where,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  it 
rears  its  progeny,  and  where  it  fearlessly  wades  in  search  of 
its  food,  without  much  chance  of  being  carried  out  of  its 
depth;   but  should  such  an  occurrence  happen,  or  the 
waves  drift  it  out  from  the  shore,  it  possesses,  like  many  of 
the  true  Wading  Birds,  the  power  of  swimming  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  lightness :  in  fact,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  we  consider  the liong-le^ged  Plover,  we  find  it  adapted 
in  the  best  possible  manner  lor  its  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
Few  birds  exceed  it  in  the  powers  of  flight ;  its  wings  far 
exceed  the  tail,  and  it  passes  through  the  air  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.    When  on  firm  ground,  it  appears  as  if  totter- 
ing on  long  and  awkward  stilts,  but  firm  ground  is  not  its 
congenial  habitat.    The  bzj^^  as  figured  by  Dr.  Thienemann, 
measures  one  inch  nine  fines  in  length  by  one  inch  three 
lines  in  breadth,  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  spotted  and  specked 
with  dark  brown.' 

The  species  is  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  collected 
on  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  in  the 
Vindhyian  hills  between  the  latter  place  and  Gurrah  Mun- 
dela  on  the  Nerbuddah,  by  Major  James  Franklin,  F.R.S. 
{Zool.  Proc.,  1830-31.)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes  notes  it 
in  his  '  Dukhun  '  list  with  the  fbllowing  observations : — 
'  There  are  slight  discrepancies  in  the  plumage  between  the 
birds  of  Java,  India,  and  Europe ;  and  in  case  of  these  being 
permanent  and  not  the  result  of  nonage,  specific  differences 
might  bo  established.  Irides  narrow,  lake  or  crimson  co- 
lour. Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  16  inches;  tail  3^  inches; 
to  the  end  of  the  toes,  22)  inches.  Gregarious.  Vegetable 
matters,  larvse  of  water  insects,  and  minute  univalve  shells 
found  in  the  stomach.  These  birds  are  strangely  polluted 
with  visceral  worms  of  the  tape  and  capillary  kinas.'  {Zool. 
ProCf  1832.)  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  'Catalogue  of  Irish 
Birds,'  records  that,  in  the  winter  of  1823,  a  bird  of  this  spe- 
cies was  seen  by  Mr.  Ball  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Youghal. 
{Zool*  Proc.,  1834.)  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Ross  saw  it  near 
Erzeroom  at  the  end  of  July.  It  was  not  very  common,  and 
haunted  the  borders  of  the  river.  There  was  a  naked  rim 
round  the  eye -lid,  of  a  bright  vermillion  colour.  (ZnoL  Proc., 
1839.)  It  has  also  been  noticed  at  Trebizond  by  Mr.  Keith 
Abbott.  {Zonl.  Proc.)  Colonel  Svkes,  in  his  observations 
on  Captain  Spiller's  collection  of  birds  formed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  notices  Himantopus  melanopterus  as  uni- 
versal.   M.  Temminck  states  that  individuals  killed  in 


'^\ 


Egypt  do  not  differ  from  the  European  ipecimeoi;  uc^ 
do  those  brought  from  Brazil  by  the  Prince  de  Vi  ik  ' 
only  difference  is,  that  the  Egyptian  and  BnziliaiiU: 
larger.    American  specimens,  also  received  by  M.  Ti 
minck,  differed  in  nothing  ftom  those  in  Eorope, 
adds  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  species  is  the  naetb 
out  India,  but  he  has  had  no  means  of  verifying  Oui. 
Long-legged  Plover  figured  by  Wilson  (pi  58,  f.  I  be 
aiders  distinct  and  new.    In  the  last  part  of  his ' 
(1840)  he  states  that  the  Japanese  specimeni  eiL- 
difference,  and  that  the  bird  makes  its  nest  vpuo  i 
eminence  constructed  in  the  marshes,  laying  four 
the  siae  and  form  of  those  of  the  Avoiet,ofit 
green   colour,  marked    with   numerous  ashy  i^^u 
dotted  with  moderate-sised  and  very  small  idd^ 
spots. 

Mr.  Gould  considers  that  the  species  found  1:1 
and  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  though  kx^ 
founded  with  Him.  melanogaster,  is  different,  si^l 
it  Himantopus  leucocephalus,  (ZooL  Proc,  W\.\ 

The  Prince  of  Musignano^  who  places  the  fo.-? 
the  RecurvirostridiBt  makes  Himantopus  nigrvu 
curvirostra  Himantonus,  Wils.)  and  Himantoput}i 
Briss.,  from  the  nortnern  and  central  and  southen 
America  respectively,  distinct  from  Him.  mslano^^ 

Mr.  Swainson  informs  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  ib 
from  Western  Africa,  although  confounded  bymfe 
ists  with  Him.  melanogOster,  is  certainly  aiffert  i 
characterised  by  greater  size,  greater  length  of  ^^4 
peculiar  grey  colour  on  the  head  and  neck,vli£^ 
ibund  in  either  European  or  American  speoiea 
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Himuitopui  meUnogtstcr. 

The  Pratincole  (Glareola\  the  Sea  Pie  (^^ 
and  the  Turnstone  {Strepsilas%  will  be  treated  oi 
their  respective  titles. 

PLOWDEN,  EDMUND,  serjeant-at-law,  vn  J-^ 
nent  lawyer,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  W*'^.- 
early  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.    He  wai  the  repr?*  j 
of  an  antient  fkmily,  Plowden  of  Plowden  m  Sn^|?'^ 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1517,  and  after  te""^. j 
life  studied  medicine  and  surgery,  first  at  CanJ^^J^'j 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wow  ' 
changed   the  course  of  his  studies  to  %^"ujj* 
when   he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.     ""*     ,, 
ment  is  totally  at  variance  with  Plowden'«  .o*l  ^^ 
of  himself,  for  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  hj*      , 
taries,'  that  he  entered  on  the  study  of  J*!*  *;.  ,fi 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirty"  ^ 
reign  of  King  Henry  VHI.    (Prefiice  to  his  Cj^^;^,, 
is  well  worth  reading.)   He  was  twice  a  reader  or  ^^  ^ 
Temple,  and  about  the  close  of  the  reign  ^^^^f^n^i  in' 
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irable  papist'  He  died  in  1 584,  and  was  buried  in  the 
9  Churcb,  where  a  monument  to  bis  memory  sUll 
s.  Camden  §Ay%  of  him  (Armal,  Reg,  Eliz.ftLU.  1584), 
juris  Anglici  scientift,  dequft  scriptis  bend  meruit, 
rim  us,  ita  vit»  intesritate  inter  homines  suss  profes- 
nulli  secuudus.'  Uis  devotion  to  legal  studies  was 
it,  that  there  is  a  professional  tradition  that  '  in 
sars,  he  went  not  onoe  out  of  the  Temple.'  (Wood's 
,  vol.  i.,  p.  504,  note.) 

hi^h  reputation  of  Plowden  in  the  legal  profes- 
its  entirely  upon  the  character  of  his  Reports  or 
Dtaries.  This  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  the 
of  important  cases,  executed  with  great  fidelity  and 
id  extending  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the 
)f  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  The  first  complete  edition 
iea*8 '  Commentaries'  is  in  black-letter  and  Norman 
fol.,  1684;  the  second  edition,  likewise  in  folio,  is 
ed  into  English,  fol.,  1761.  There  is  also  an  octavo 
of  the  *  Commentaries,'  London,  2  vols.,  1816. 
;  Aihenm  Oxonienses;  Burke's  History  qf  the  Com- 
qf  EngUmd,  \cL  iii.,  p.  251.) 
M.  The  iVimtM  domestica  is  generally  considered 
pecies  which  has  given  rise  to  the  numerous  varieties 
ruit ;  but  both  Prunus  insititia  and  P,  tpinoea  have 
[>bably  contributed.  These  species  are  indigenous  to 
portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  Britain  in- 
Their  range  may  be  stated  to  extend  Irom  Norway 
iry,  and  from  Portugal  to  Cashmere,  and  even  NepauL 
;us  was  formerly  celebrated  for  this  fruit :  branches 

Flum  are  represented  on  Damascus  medals;  and 
the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  still  retain  the 
f  this  places  or  it  is  employed  as  a  distinguishing 
jo  a  number  of  subvarieties ;  thus  the  French  enu- 
upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  Domain.  In  this 
'  the  came  oi  Damascene  was  given  to  those  varieties 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Da- 
,  or  to  others  similar ;  but  the  corruption  of  this  to 
n  lias  been  long  established.  Whatever  region  may 
origin  of  them,  it  is  certainly  to  France  that  we  are 
d  more  immediately  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
s  now  actually  cultivated. 

« '  Catalogue  of  Fruits,'  published  by  the  HortieuU 
Dciety,  274  varieties  are  named.  It  is  not  however 
resumed  that  all  these  will  prove  distinct,  but  up- 
f  2U0  at  least  may  be  reckoned  as  such.  A  selection 
est  of  these  may  prove  useful ;  and  as  some  means 
taining  whether  they  are  correctly  named  by  the 
nen  who  sell  them,  the  following  simple  mode  of 
neat  will  be  found  useful  :— 

Class  I. 

riT  PURPLK. 
,  Round, 

Shoots  smooth.    (  1. 

Shoots  downy.      $  2. 
.   Oblong, 

Shoots  smooth.    (  3. 

Shoots  downy.      \  4. 

Class  II. 
RviT  Pale. 
I.  Rfjund, 

Shoots  smooth.    }  5. 

Shoots  downy.     \  C. 
).  Oblong. 

Shoots  smooth.    (  7. 

Shoots  downy.     \  8. 

itiesof  plums  most  deserving  of  cultivation,  arranged 
ng  to  the  preceding  classification,  are  the  following :— 

«1. 
Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  purple  gage. 

Nectarine  plum. 

Kirke's. 

Virgin. 

Queen-mother. 

$2. 
Royale  Hfitive. 
Orleans. 
Early  Orleans. 
Coe*s  Fine  Late  Red. 
Wine-sour. 

$3. 
Blue  Imperatrioe. 


Ickworth  Imperatrice. 
Cooper's  Large  Red. 

}4. 
Blue  Perdrigon. 

Shropshire  Damson. 

$5. 
Green  Gage. 

Knight's  Large  Green  Drying. 
Lucombe*s  Nonsuch. 

$6. 
Drap  d*Or. 
Mirabelle. 
Wsshington, 

§7. 
Coe*s  Golden  Drop. 
St.  Catherine. 
White  Magnum  Bonum. 

$8. 

Guimaraen. 
White  Perdrigon. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plum  is  not  difficult.  The  free  is 
hardier  thsn  the  cherry-tree,  at  least  than  that  producing 
the  Bigarreau  and  Heart-cherries ;  but  the  blossoms  are 
equally  tender.  The  winter  at  Riga  does  not  kill  the  plum- 
tree,  but  the  cheriy-trees  just  mentioned  and  many  yarie* 
ties  of  the  pear  and  apple  trees  are  killed  there.  The  severe 
frost  of  January,  1838,  contrary  to  expectation,  did  not 
injure  the  ftuiting  of  the  plums  in  the  following  summer. 
The  trees  succeed  in  any  free  soil,  not  too  dry,  but  by  no 
means  stiff  or  clayey.  Their  roots  extend  horizontadly,  and 
are  apt  to  throw  up  suckers,  which  must  be  destroyed  on 
their  first  appearance,  otherwise  they  rob  the  tree,  and  form 
protuberances  on  the  roots.  Too  much  manure  will  actually 
kill  the  trees ;  and  at  all  times  a  medium  state  of  vigour 
should  be  aimed  at.  Excessive  luxuriance  is  the  forerunner 
of  gummy  exudations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tree 
be  stunted  and  the  vessels  contracted  by  drought  or  other 
causes,  whereby  the  sap  is  obstructed,  gum  is  in  that  case 
also  induced.  Pruning  should  be  applied  to  the  plum  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  the  peach ;  and  in  the  management 
of  standards  care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  useless  limbs 
on  their  first  appearance,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  shoots  to 
be  removed  become  large  branches.  The  varieties  are  pro- 
pagated both  by  budding  and  grafting ;  and  for  the  latter, 
as  the  buds  push  early,  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  not 
later  than  February. 

PLUMATELLA,  a  fresh-water  genus  of  Polypiaria 

DUBIA. 

PLUMB  A'GIN,  a  vegetable  principle  existing  in  the  root 
of  the  Plumbago  Europcea,  This  suostance  is  of  a  lemon - 
yellow  colour,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  fine  needles  of 
considerable  brilliancy.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  but  leaves 
an  acrid  hot  impression  in  the  mouth.  It  melts  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  assumes  a  crystalline  appearance  on  cooling. 
When  more  strongly  heated,  a  small  portion  sublimes, 
and  the  greater  part  is  decomposed,  no  ammonia  being 
evolved. 

Though  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  has  a 
yellow  colour ;  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  yellow  crys 
tals  are  depo^ited  on  its  cooling.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  aether  and  dilute  acids  than  in  water;  in  the 
alkalis  it  is  also  very  soluble,  and  the  solutions  are  red. 
The  yellow  colour  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
When  added  to  a  solution  of  di-acetate  of  lead,  a  crimson-red 
precipitate  is  gradually  formed.  Plumbagin  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  analyzed. 

PLUMBAGINA'CE^  are  a  small  naturi^  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  exogens,  with  a  compound  superior  one-celled 
one-seeded  ovary,  the  ovule  in  which  is  supported  upon  a 
long  curved  funiculus  or  cord.     They  are  «»«»  ly  plants 
with  a  showy  flower,  herbaceous  or  under  shrubby,  with 
several  styles  or  stigmata,  and  a  powerful  acrid  or  astringent 
quality.    The  principal  genus  of  the  order  is  XXi^Statxce, 
whose  many  species,  under  the  name  of  Sea  Lavenders,  in- 
habit the  salt-marshes  or  cliffs  of  all  the  temperate  parU  o 
Europe.    The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  is  blue ;  the 
instances  of  vellow,  or  any  other  colour,  being  more  rare. 
Garden  Thrift,  ^rmeria  vulgans.fi  plant  frequently  used 
for  an  ornamental  bordering  in  flower-ganlens.  is  said  to 
possess  powerful  diuretic  qualities  m  its  petals. 
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PLVMBA'GO— Graphite.  Black  Lead.  This  Bubslance 
occurs  ecyatalliiixlanil massive,  Primiiry  form  a  thomboid. 
Occun  in  imbedded  hexagonal  prisms.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  Ihe  terminal  pUnea  of  the  prisiu,  very  distinct,  and  llie 
laminn  llexilile.  Fracture  granular  and  uneven.  Hardneaa 
1-Q  to  30,  Colour  steel  or  blackish-grey.  Streak  black, 
aliininj^.  Lustre  metallic  and  EUsleiiing,  Unctuous  to  the 
touch.    Opaque-    Specific  gravity  -iuS  to  2'-JS- 

Found  in  Greenland  anU  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plii- 
ladelphia  in  Ihe  United  States. 

Maaiee  varietie*  occur  amorphous,  in  reniform  massea, 
and  irregular  uodulei.  Structure  folialed,  granular,  corn- 
Found  in  vtTioua  parts  of  the  world.  Tliat  of  Borrowdale 
in  Cumberland  is  of  the  boat  quality  for  what  aro  called 
blBuk-lead  pencila;  while  the  commoner  sorts  oro  used  for 
making  melting-pola,  (or  diminishiog  tho  friclion  of 
chinery,  and  for  protecting  iron  from  rusting.  That  which 
is  imported  from  the  East  Indies  is  remarkably  soft.  Plum- 
bago conducts  electricity,  is  infusible,  and  very  dilBcult  of 
corahuslion. 

Professor  Vanuxem  bus  analyzed  several  varielies  of 
plumbago.     No.  1  was  a  pure  specimen  from  Borrowdale, 
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primary  or  transition  rocks.     At  Borrosdili 
nests  in  a  greensiono  rock,  vhieh 
slate.    In  Inverneas-shiro  it  occu 

Nonray,  in  quarts  rock;  and  in  thelJTiilalSiL'* 
felspar  and  mica-slate,  but  always  in  prinuryret- 

PLUMBUNE.     When  a  heavy  body  tt»[,w. 
flexible  string  la  at  rest,  Ihe  line  paniog  thnm^tiilfi 
of  BUSpenBion  and  the  centre  of  gravily  d  tin  mn:  i 
the  direction  in  which grevitj  act*,    Theten'Tiiiii^ 
perpendicular  to  this  line,  ftnd  the  zmtfAiitbii 
the  heavens  marked  out  by  tbe  oontinniiiim  rf  i 
upwards.    If  the  string  be  jter/tctly  fleiible,  it  will  r: 
wilb  the  theoretical  Hue  above  described. 

The  application  of  the  plumbline  to  tbpirti4» 
quire  any  explanation  here.  We  shall  brii'lliK: 
ler  of  applying  the  plumbline  to  ultuMK>> 
ments,  and  it  is  necessary  to  mention  ii,  it  ii  bi 
it  lias  been  superseded  by  the  spirit  lerel,  ai* 
by  rellexion,  and  bo  is  not  described  in  tbe  itxaL 

In  the  earlier  astronomical  instramenti,  vbr? 
scope  or  line  of  sight  was  moveable  aiid  the  b: 
instrument  fixed,  two  fine  dots  were  made  on  iO 
the  instrument,  as  distant  from  each  olfacr  as  tifl 
parallel  to  (bat  radiu^  which  was  required  in  br  i 
fine  line  was  bun);  in  front  of  the  dots,  and  niiJF 
the  upper  dot  hy  a  Blow  screw  motion  carrvirr 
The  lower  dot  wna  then  brousbt  under  \\\tf.'-: 
the  adjustments  of  the  instrument,  and  wlwn  bi'  i 
the  same  time  accurately  bisected,  ilw  teciifirj'  ■ 
instrument  in  Ibia  respect  tros  complete.  Then 
was  compteielt/  immersed  in  water  to  diminbli 
tiona,  and  tho  exact  bisection  of  the  dolabyibcR 
inspected  by  microscopes.  The  plumbline  «5i^ 
close  to  the  dots  aa  was  consistent  with  perfect  frn 
at  the  same  distance  from  each  aa  nearly  ascooMi 
It  was  also  protected  by  a  covering  from  lie  ini 
the  wind. 

In  instruments  of  this  construction,  tbe  biun 
dots  by  tbe  plumbline  should  be  noted  it  the  ^. 
the  object  is  observed  by  the  telescope.  At  ibei 
in  its  ordinary  position  was  somelimes  in  thesijt! 
scope,  two  other  dots  were  frequently  inserted.  »y 
verified  by  the  principal  dots,  could  beusedforiM 
poie  of  verification ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  mM'  i 
work  of  the  instrument  continues  unchanged,  ibtm 
of  the  line  passing  over  the  supplementary  doli'' 
theverlicalityof  the  line  passingoverthepriunq" 
the  two  lines  ore  parallel.  A  simple  pliimblmc ' 
described,  was  universally  used  up  to  the  lilltr^ 
last  century  for  reciifyinj!  instrnments  empW 
suring  altitudes,  or  zenith  distances,  io  wbicb  ''^ 
and  its  vernier  moved  on  a  fixed  limb.  "" 
and  limb  were  united,  the  plumbline '  . 
the  centre  of  tho  divisions,  and  marked  oul  i" 
which  corresponded  to  the  altitude,  the  fraclionji  r 
measured  by  the  screw  which  moved  the  itholEU 
until  the  next  division  was  bisected.  Inslnmf^ 
latter  kind  were  not,  we  conceive,  much  ki'i'" 
country,  but  we  believe  Ihey  wera  used  in  FrBiw-  j 

About  1 785  (for  wo  can  find  no  exact  date)  wc" 
troduced  a  81^^'  improvement  In  the  appli"i' H 
|ilumbline.  The  images  of  the  dots  on  the  instri-K'-l 
formed  on  the  plumbline  by  interposing  lenstS'.fj 
bisection  of  the  image  by  the  plumbline  wo*  ^'("'.^ 
microscopes.  The  plumblinB  was  thus  kept  o>"''|1 
of  the  observer,  and  the  optical  paralUx  ^^"'I^J 
apparatus  was,  we  believe,  called  Ramsdensy-  i 
the  ghost  is  liable  to  this  objection  when  app'j^"';] 
in  which  the  telescope  and  limb  are  fixed  nnd  "  i 
geiher,  and  tho  angles  read  olT  by  micrciwr'i' 1 

tUa   Ania    B<.D    T.a.'ai.   I'lclM^    ,,l<.^n     tUn    nllimblijll^    ^'    ' 
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II  Wdsat  one  lime  supposed  that  plumbago  ^ras  o  carburet 
f  iron,  hut,  in  tlio  opinion  of  Bcricliu",  tliu  experiments  of 
Ciirsicn  have  proved  that  it  is  a  peculiar  form  of  carbon. 
.11(1  that  Iho  subslancoa  which  it  contains  arc  in  a  slate  of 
nixlure  merely  and  not  of  chemical  combination. 
According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  plumbago  is  found  usually  in 


■A  i-'j 


The  dols  are  never  visible  upon  the  pliimWi 
of  observation,  but  only  before  or  after,  ot  lis  '^'  . 
adjustment,  so  that  a  derangement  may  '"li*  ^\  jj 
ticed.  For  circles  which  do  not  turn  in  "i'"'^"^ 
jectiou  seems  incurable  (not  that  it  is  otmtb 
as,  from  Ihesuperioratabilityof  theirlhiniioS''"''"'^ 
transit  circles  can  scarcely  bo  liable  to  m-}'^^,^ 
the  present  mode  of  obsorvineby  reflwi"'"'  ,,,; 
the  use  of  the  plumbline  altogether  in  'M"""';,,,-. 
coiistruciion.  In  circles  revolving  f[*fl.""  '  ,i 
following  modification  of  Ramsden's  piii""''S 'n 
introduced  by  Troughton,  is  much  U  M  p'"^  ' 
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considering  the  raotlo  in  which  the  xenith  distance  of 

ject  is  measured  by  a  circle  revolving  freely  in  azimuth, 

l>e  seen  that,  by  combining  two  observations  in  re- 

i  positions  of  the  circle,  we  have  the  true  distance  raca- 

from    that  point  in  which  the  axis  of  rotation  when 

kued  cuU  the  heavens.    If  the  axis  is  truly  vertical, 

►oiiit  is   the  jsenith,  and  the  purpose  of  Troughton's 

)l  ine  is  to  set  the  axis  truly  vertical.  An  upright  tube 

iched  to  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  which  re- 

freely  in  azimuth,  the  plumbline  hangs  in  the  tube 

;  notch,  the  weight  below  being  wholly  immersed  in 

.      r^ear  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  two  smaller  tubes 

it    at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  principal 

In  each  of  these  smaller  tubes  is  the  following  appa- 

. — at  one  end  a  mother-of-pearl  disc  with  a  dot,  then 

)  which  forms  an  image  of  the  dot  on  the  plumbline, 

it  the  other  end  a  microscope  to  note  the  bisection. 

lot   is  a  little  excentric,  and  the  tube  has  sufHcient 

10  admit  of  the  adjustment  being  effected  very  nicely. 

\^beQ  both  the  dots  have  been  properly  bisected  by  the 

bhne,  turn  the  instrument  half  round,  and  look  at 

again.     It  is  clear  that  if  the  axis  of  rotation  were 

*al,  It  v?oald  be  parallel  to  the  plumbline  in  both  posi- 

and  the   dote  would  be  still  bisected.    If  not,  by 

ing  the   foot-screws,   the   dots  can  be  brought  half 

o  bisection,  and  then  fully  bisected  by  their  own  ad- 

lents.     When  this  is  done,  the  axis  is  truly  vertical. 

o Iteration  must  of  course  be  repeated  and  continued 

tlie  dots  are  bisected  by  the  plumbline  in  every 

on    of  the  instrument,  when   the  axis  is  truly  ver- 

[Circle.]    But  though  Troughton's   plumbline  is 

dingly    beautiful    and  accurate,    we    greatly   doubt 

ler   it    is  so  effective  as  a  spirit-level.    It  is  much 

troublesome  to  adjust,  there  are  no  means  of  measur- 

J -J  dcUexions  (these  might  be  given),  it  is  a  longer  time, 

ID  ing  to  rest,  is  more  liable  to  cause  and  to  receive 

y,  and  unless  the  instrument  be  reversed  ajter  every 

rtytinit,  it  is  as  likely  to  vary  from  temperature  as  the 

We  should  therefore  strongly  dissuade  any  one  from 

ing  the  plumbline  to  any  instrument  except  the  zenith 

\  as  it  may  in  all  other  cases  be  either  advantageously 

?e<l    by  a  level  or   superseded  by  observations  from 

-jry.     [Zenith  Sector.] 

•a.'^on's  Astronomy^  vol.  ii.,  p.  285,  and  most  of  the 
^  described  in  that  work;  Pond,  'On  the  Westbury 
t;  PhiL  Trans.,  1806,  p.   420;    'Circle,'  Brewster's 

.UTARCHUS  was  a  native  of  Cheeronea  in  BoBotia. 
time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  approxi- 
H  ascertained  from  the  circumstance  stated  by  him- 
tiiat  he  stud iefl  philosophy  under  Ammonius  at  Delphi, 
\tf  time  when  Nero  was  making  his  progress  through 
CO,  which  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor's 
U  or  A.D.  66  (IIcpi  rw  Hi  Iv  AcX^otc,  c.  1).  The  family 
Miicarch  was  one  of  some  consideration  in  Cheeronea, 
had  held  the  chief  offices  in  that  city.  Plutarch 
lions  his  great-grandfather  Nicarchus,  who  told  him 
X  the  citizens  of  Chaeronea  suffered  from  Antony's 
iters;  and  he  speaks  of  his  grandfather  Lamprias  as 
-•a'l-humoured  man  and  an  agreeable  companion. 
hai»  not  mentioned  his  father's  name  in  his  extant 
kf.  He  had  two  brothers,  Timon  and  Lamprias,  to 
'tn  he  was  much  attached.  When  a  young  man,  he 
%MX\i  with  another  person  on  a  mission  to  the  proconsul 
'le  province.  His  companion  was  from  some  cause  left 
itid,  and  Plutarch  executed  the  business  himself  (IIoXc- 
i  itapayyiXftara,  c.  20). 

t  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  Plutarch  visited 
ypt,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  and  such 
^l^cU1Ston  cannot  be  drawn,  as  it  sometimes  has  been, 
ai  r^uch  slender  premises  as  are  furnished  by  the  fact  of 
writing  an  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiris.  Pluttirch  visited 
U  and  Rome,  perhaps  more  than  once,  and  he  spent 
DC  time  there,  as  appears  from  his  own  writings  (Life  of 
*^oitthene8,  c.  2);  out  he  did  not  learn  the  JLatin  lan- 
>aG;c  in  Italy,  according  to  his  own  account;  and  the 
n^on  that  he  gives  for  not  then  learning  it  is  a  curious  one : 
lelmd  so  many  public  commissions,  and  so  many  people 
line  to  bim  to  receive  his  instruction  in  philosoph} .  •  It 
a«i  therefore,'  he  adds,  *  not  till  a  late  period  in  life  that  I 
^m  to  read  the  Latin  writers.'  It  appears  clearly  enough 
^jiu  Ills  own  writings  that  he  never  thoroughly  mastered  I 
'C  Latin  language,  and  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  I 
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with  the  antient  institutions  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  Roman  polity  and  the  Roman  character.  Il  has  been 
conjectured  with  reasonable  probability  that  his  moral 
writings  contain  much  of  the  matter  which  he  delivered  in 
his  public  lectures  in  Italy.  He  wrote  his  Life  of  Demos- 
thenes atCheeronea,  after  he  had  visited  Rome,  but  whether 
be  wrote  any  of  his  Lives  during  his  long  residence  in 
Rome  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  that  they  are  the  work  of 
his  old  age,  and  that  all  of  them  were  written  or  finished  in 
his  native  city. 

It  is  generally  said  that  Plutarch  was  the  preceptor  of 
Trajan,  and  was  raised  by  him  to  the  consular  rank ;  but 
these  facts  rest  on  the  assertion  of  Suidas  (ITXoiVapxoc). 
and  on  an  extant  letter  addressed  to  Trajan,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Plutarch.  It  is  true  that  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Apophthegms  CAno^kyfiara  /3a<riXewv  xai  trrpartiyStv)  to 
Trajan,  Plutarch  says  nothing  about  either  of  these  circum- 
stances ;  but  then  it  is  argued  that  the  Apophthegms  are  not 
by  Plutarch,  for  be  says  in  the  dedication,  that  he  had  already 
written  the  lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  if 
we  admit  that  he  wrote  the  Lives  at  Chaeronea  when  he  was 
an  old  man,  and  that  he  did  not  return  there  till  after 
Trajan's  death,  it  follows  that  he  did  not  write  the  Apoph- 
thegms, or  at  least  the  dedication  prefixed  to  them.  But 
the  letter  to  Trajan,  which  is  attributed  to  Plutarch,  bears 
conclusive  internal  testimony  of  being  a  fabrication.  Beside^ 
this,  it  only  exists  in  Latin,  and  in  the  *  Policraticus*  of  John 
of  Salisbury ;  the  Greek  original  has  never  been  produced, 
and  it  is  not  known  where  John  found  this  letter. 

Plutarch  seems  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  distinction 
at  Rome,  and  his  lectures,  which  of  course  were  dehvered 
in  the  Greek  laneuage,  were  attended  by  most  of  those  who 
affected  philosophy.  His  lectures  were  given  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  we  learn  from  a  carious  anecdote 
of  his  own  (ircpi  iroXvirpaY|io<rvvi|Ct  c.  15);  and  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  s^everal  distinguished  Romans,  as  AriJilenus 
Rusticus,  whom  Domitian  put  to  death  (Tacit.,  Agr,,  S),  and 
Sossius  Senecio,  a  roan  of  consular  rank,  whom  he  addresses 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Theseus,  and  elsewhere  in 
his  writings. 

Among  his  contemporaries  at  Rome  were  Persius,  Lucan, 
the  younger  Pliny,  Martial,  Quintilian,  nnd^thers,  but  none 
of  them  have  made  any  mention  of  Plutarch,  though  he 
must  have  been  known  to  them.  Sossius  Senecio,  one  of 
bis  intimate  friends,  was  also  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  addresses  him  in  his  Letters.  He  retired  to 
Chesronea  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  where  he  anpears  to 
have  lived  in  comfort.  He  faithfully  dischargea  various 
magisterial  ofBces  in  his  native  town,  and  he  had  also  the 
honour  and  emoluments  of  a  priesthood. 

Plutarch  had  a  wife,  Timoxena,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Timoxena.  Two  of 
his  sons  died  before  bim,  and  he  lost  his  daughter  while  an 
infant.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  child's  death  that  he 
wrote  that  affectionate  letter  of  consolation,  full  of  good 
sense,  in  which  he  has  perpetuated  the  virtues  and  fortitude 
of  a  most  exemplary  wife  and  mother  (Ilapa/iv^ffrucdc  frp6f: 
r^v  Idiav  yvvatKa). 

Th  e  time  and  cirenmstancQs  of  Plutarch's  death  are  un- 
known, and  indeed  the  events  of  his  life,  as  will  appear  from 
this  sketch,  are  imperfectly  ascertained ;  but  the  character 
of  the  man  is  as  familiar  to  us  from  his  own  writings  as  if 
we  possessed  the  most  elaborate  bio^pby  of  him. 

The  great  work  of  Plutarch  is  his  *  Parallel  Lives'  (B/oi 
napaWriXot),  which  contains  the  biography  of  forty-six  distin- 
guished Greeks  and  Romans,  besides  the  Lives  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Homer,  which 
last  is  probably  not  by  him.  The  forty-six  Lives  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  or  sets,  each  of  which  contains  a  Greek  and 
a  Roman,  and  the  two  lives  in  each  pair  are  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  characters  of  the  two  persons.  These 
Lives  are— Theseus  and  Romulus,  Lycurgus  and  Numa^ 
Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola,  Themistocles  and  Camillus, 
Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus,  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus, 
Timoleon  and  iEmilius  Paulus,  Pelopidas  and  Marcellus, 
Aristides  and  Cato  Major,  Philopffimen  and  Flamininus, 
Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  Lysander  and  Sulla,  Cimon  and  Lu- 
cullus.  Nicias  and  Crassus,  Eumenes  and  Sertorius,  Agesi- 
laus  and  Pompeius,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  CsBsar, 
Phocion  and  Cato  Minor,  Agis  and  Cleomenes  and  the  two 
Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
and  M.  Antonius,  Dion  and  M.  Brutus.    The  biographies  o^ 
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Epaminondas,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  Vitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic, 
Daiphantus,  Aristomenes,  and  the  poet  Aratus,  are  lost. 

Plutarch's  son  Lamprias  made  a  list  of  his  father's  works, 
UXovrApxov  j3i/3Xiwv  Triva^,  which  is  partly  preserved,  and 
printed  in  the  '  Bibliolheca  Greeca'  of  Fabricius. 

In  the  department  of  biography,  Plutarch  is  the  only 
writer  of  antiquity  who  has  established  a  lasting  reputation. 
The  plan  of  bis  biographies  is  briefly  explained  by  himself 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  he  makes  an  apology  for  the  brevity  with  which  he 
is  compelled  to  treat  of  the  numerous  events  in  the  lives  of 
Alexander  and  Ccesar.  '  For,'  he  says, '  I  do  not  write  His- 
tories, but  Lives ;  nor  do  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  neces- 
sity exhibit  a  man's  virtue  or  his  vice,  but  oftentimes 
some  slight  circumstance,  a  word  or  a  jest,  shows  a  man's 
character  better  than  battles  with  the  slaughter  of  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  greatest  arrays  of  armies  and  sieges  of 
cities.  Now,  as  painters  produce  a  likeness  by  a  represen- 
tation of  the  countenance  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  so  I  must  be  allowed  to  look  rather  into  the  signs  of  a 
man's  character,  and  thus  give  a  portrait  of  his  life,  leaving 
others  to  describe  great  events  and  battles/  The  object 
then  of  Plutarch»  in  his  Biographies^  was  a  moral  end,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  principal  events  of  a  roan's  life  was 
subordinate  to  this  his  main  design ;  and  though  he  may 
not  always  have  adhered  to  the  principle  which  he  laid 
down,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  view  of  what  biography 
should  be,  is  much  more  exact  than  that  of  most  persons 
who  have  attempted  this  style  of  composition.  The  life  of 
a  statesman  or  of  a  general,  when  written  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  complete  history  of  all  the  public  events  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  is  not  biography,  but  history.  This  extract 
ftom  Plutarch  will  also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for 
the  want  of  historical  order  observable  in  many  of  the  Lives. 
Though  altogether  deficient  in  that  critical  sagacity  which 
discerns  truth  from  falsehood,  and  disentangles  the  intrica- 
cies of  confused  and  conflicting  statements,  Plutarch  has 
preserved  m  his  Lives  a  vast  number  of  facts  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  us.  He  was  a  oreat 
reader,  and  must  have  had  access  to  large  libraries.  It  is 
said  that  he  quotes  two  hundred  and  fifty  writers,  a  great 
part  of  whose  works  are  now  entirely  lost. 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  the  Lives  of  Plutarch 
may  be  read.  We  may  read  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
perusal,  which  arises  horn  a  conviction  of  l^e  integrity  of 
the  writer,  and  his  graphic  representations,  his  benevolent 
disposition,  and  the  moral  end  which  he  always  keeps  before 
him.  We  may  also  read  them  for  the  purpose  of  a  critical 
investigation  into  the  facts  which  he  has  recorded,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  from  hinl  the  defects  of  other  an- 
tient  authorities.  With  this  latter  object  we  must  institute 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  authorities  for  the  several  Lives, 
which  vary  greatly  in  value ;  and  above  all  we  must  be 
careful  in  reading  his  Lives  of  the  Romans  not  to  be  misled 
by  any  notions  that  he  had  formed  of  the  institutions  of  a 
people  with  whose  language  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted, 
and  to  whose  antient  history  he  was  nearly  a  stranger.  On 
the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  the  reader  may  consult  an 
essay  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  De  Fontibus  et  Auctoritate 
Vitarum  Parallelatum  Piutarchi  Commentationes  IV,% 
Goettingfld,  1820, 8vo» 

Besides  the  Lives,  a  considerable  number  of  Plutarch's 
essays  may  be  styled  historical.  They  may  all  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  some  of  them  With  instruction,  not  so  much 
for  their  historical  value  as  for  the  detached  curious  facts 
that  are  scattered  so  prof\isely  through  Plutarch's  writings, 
and  for  the  picture  which  they  exhibit  of  the  author's  own 
mind.  In  one  of  these  essays,  entitled  '  On  the  Malignity 
of  Herodotus '  (ircp2  ttiq  'HpoSorov  KOKOfi^iias^  he  has,  Un- 
fortunately for  his  own  reputation,  attacked,  the  veracity  and 
integrity  of  the  father  of  histoty,  and  with  the  same  success 
that  subsequent  writers,  more  ignorant  and  less  honest, 
have  made  their  puny  attacks  on  a  work  the  merit  of  which 
the  closest  criticism  may  enhance  but  can  never  depreciate. 
{Journal  qf  Educatiofit  vol.  vii.,  p.  128.)  The 'Lives of  the 
Ten  Orators,'  which  are  attributed  to  Plutarch,  are  of  little 
value,  and  may  not  be  his;  still  they  bear  internal  evidence, 
at  least  negatively,  of  not  being  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Plutarch. 

The  Lives  of  Plntatch  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  version  by 
several  hands^  at  Home,  in  2  vols.  foL,  about  1470.    This 
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Latin  version  formed  the  basis  of  vatioQi  Spunk  uib 
lian  translations.    The  first  Greek  editioa  ws  pnnt^^  • 
Philip  Giunta,  Florence,  1517,  fol.    Among  men  :••., 
editions  are  those  of  Bryan,  London,  1729, 5  volk  v.^  i 
Greek  and  Latin,  whicn  was  completed  by  Motei 
Soul,  after  Bryan's  death ;  that  of  Coray,  Paria,  1^0*  < 
6  vols.  8vo. ;  and  that  by  Schaefer,  Leipiit,  IM^  ' . 
8vo.    The  translations  are  very  numerous,   ibe  U:  '> 
man  translation  is  said  to  be  by  Kaltwstter,  Mi«d 
1799-1806,  10  vols.  8vo.     Another  German  tnibU*:<3 
peared  at  Vienna,  in  1812.    The  best  Italian  tn 
IS  by  Pompei.    The  French  translation  of  Amjoi  v, 
appeared  in  1559,  has  considerable  merit,  and  h 
often  reprinted.    The  English  translation  of  Sir  T 
North,  London,  1612,  which  is  avowedly  madefiosi''^ 
Amyot,  is  often  very  happy  in  point  of  expresuu.;^ 
deservedly  much  esteemed.    The  Lives  were  als-D  tr.^ 
into   French  by  Dacier,   Paris,  8  vols.  4to 
translation  sometimes  called  Dryden's,  the  first 
which  was  published  in  1683,  was  executed 
number  of  persons.    According  to  a  note  by  Mai 
den*s  Prose  JForks,  ii.,  p.  331),  there  were  forty-oo 
Dryden  himself  translated  nothing,  but  be  wrote  .jf^ 
cation  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Life  of  P. 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  translation.    The  bi: 
translation  is  by  John  and  William  Langhome,  i: 
and  tasteless  version,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  l 
correct  in  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  original  I: 
few  notes  of  little  value,  and  is  prefaced  byaTc 
tical  and  ill-written  Life  of  Plutarch.  There  is  ao  i  J 
this  version  by  archdeacon  Wrangham,  with  correc' 
additions,  which  add  little  to  the  value  of  the  La.u 
labours. 

The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  which  consist 
sixty  essays,  are  generally  comprehended  under  tti 
his  'Moralia,  or  Ethical  Works/  many  of  them  \x'i 
tirely  of  an  ethical  character.     The  minor  hisU:ff>'^^'j 
already  referred  to,  of  which  that  on  the  maligniiyclii 
dotus  is  one,  are  usually  comprised  in  the  colleciioa 
*  Moralia.'    Plutarch  was  fond  of  the  writings  of  Fj 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Epicureans :  if  he  bel-:. 
any  philosophical  sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Acadeni/i. 
there  is  nothing  like  a  system  of  philosophy  in  hi^ 
and  he  is  not  characterised  by  depth  of  thought  (t 
ality.    He  formed  for  himself  a  system,  if  we  ma} 
that  which  had  little  of  the  connected  character  of  a  ^ 
out  of  the  writings  of  various  philosophers.   Bu 
end  is  always  apparent  in  his  'Moralia'  as  well  ^-^ 
Biographies.     A  kind  humane   disposition  and  3 
everything  that  is  ennobling  and  excellent,  pen 
writings,  and  give  the  reader  the  same  kind  of  pl?-^- 
he  has  in  the  company  of  an  esteemed  friend,  vbuj< 
ness  of  heart  appears  in  everything  that  he  i^y- 
Plutarch  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  ( 
and  he  gives  many  good  precepts  for  the  brmsi^* < 
children.    His  philosophy  was  practical,  and  in  id>»  ' 
applications,  as  for  instance  his  '  Letter  of  Coo&o!> 
Apollonius,'  and  his  '  Marriage  Precepts,'  he  is  ai  fr 
in  expression  as  he  is  sound  in  his  precepts.  Notr ' 
ing  all  the  deductions  that  the  most  fastidious  en 
make  from  Plutarch's  moral  writings,  it  cannot  ^ 
that  there  is  something  in  them  which  always  pleax^ 
the  more  the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  ibt^C' 
this  is  no  small  merit  in  a  writer. 

Plutarch's  style  bears  no  resemblatnce  to  the  simf  > 
the  Attic  writers.     It  has  not  the  air  of  being  tnuf  1^  \ 
rated,  and  apparently  his  sentences  flowed  easily  fr*^' 
He  is  nearly  always  animated  and  pleasing,  and  tiu  <^  < 
pictorial  may  be  justly  applied  to  him.    Somelinie*  ^'' 
tences  are  long  and  ill  constructed,  and  the  order  of  the' 
appears  not  the  best  that  could  be  chosen  to  espn^' 
meaning :  certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  whicii  it- 
Greek  writers  of  an  earlier  age  would  have  arranp  i  '^^ 
thoughts.    Sometimes  he  is  obscure,  both  from  tly 
and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he  abouu^- 
occasionally  uses  and  perhaps  affects  poetic  word:>i  ('^^^ 
are  such  as  give  energy  to  his  thougnts  and  exprt^^^ 
his  language.    Altogether  he  is  read  with  pleasure  "^ 
original  bv  those  who  are  familiar  with  him,  but  he  i^^- 
what  harsh  and  crabbed  to  a  stranger.    It  is  ^"*  ""'  ^ 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  treating  of  such  subjiv^* »'  * 
graphy  and  morals,  not  to  have  fallen  into  a  merely  rb"'  j 
styles  to  have  balanced  aptithoseS)  and  tu  havo  iv/i' 
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f  with  the  inanity  of  commonplaces.  Whatever  he 
3  manly  and  invigorating  in  thought,  and  clear  and 
3  in  expression.  A  word  should  be  said  of  those 
.ions  in  which  his  Lives  abound.  *I  have  always 
) leased/  says  Dryden, '  to  see  him  and  his  imitator 
igne,  when  they  strike  a  little  out  of  the  common 
fur  vre  are  sure  to  be  the  better  for  their  wanderings, 
mark  him  more  narrowly,  we  may  observe  that  the 
reason  of  his  frequent  starts  is  the  variety  of  his 
<g ;  he  knew  so  much  of  nature,  was  so  vastly  fur- 
wit  h  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind,  that  he  was  uneasy 
selC  and  was  forced,  as  I  may  say,  to  lay  down  some 
ry  passage,  and  to  scatter  his  riches  as  he  went;  like 
r  Alexander  or  Adrian,  he  built  a  city  or  planted  a 
in  every  part  of  his  progress,  and  left  behind  him 
memorial  of  his  greatness.'    (Life  of  Ptutareh,  by 

1.) 

first  Greek  edition  of  the  '  Moralia,'  whieh  is  exeeed- 
incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus,  with  the 
Qg  title,  '  Plutarchi  Opuscula,  Ixxxxii.,'  Gr.,  Venetiis» 
M.  It  was  afterwards  printed  at  Basely  hy  Froben, 
(oU  and  1574,  fol.  The  only  good  edition  of  the 
{la*  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  and  edited  by  D. 
ibach,  who  laboured  on  it  twenty-four  years.  This 
consists  of  six  volumes  of  text  (1 795-1800),  and  two 
ia  of  notes  (1810-1821),  4to.  There  is  a  print  of  it 
is  generally  bound  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  with  two  volumes 
is.  The  remarks  of  Wyttenbach  were  printed  at 
%  in  1821,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

first  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is  by  H. 
ns,  Greneva,  1572,  13vol8. 8vo.,  which  is  said  to  be 
ly  printed.  This  edition  was  reprinted  several  times, 
plete  edition,  Ghreek  and  Latin,  appeared  at  Leipzig, 
7S2,  12  vols.  8vo.,  with  the  name  of  J.  J.  Reiske,  but 
did  very  little  to  it,  for  he  died  in  1774.  An  edition 
J.  Hutten,  appeared  at  Tubingen,  1791-1805,  14  vols. 
\,  good  critical  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is 
tnted. 

'  Moralia '  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
.  Amyot*8  complete  translation  of  all  the  works  was 
fed  at  Paris  by  Didot,  1818-1820,  25  vols.  8vo.  The 
lia '  have  been  translated  into  Grermaa  by  Kalt- 

¥ 

JTO  (TlKoirruv),  more  frequently  called  by  the  Greeks 
CAiificX  and  by  the  Romans  Orcus  and  I>t>,  was  the 
r  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  and  the  deity  that  presided 
he  region  where  the  departed  souls  of  men  were 
Hades,  which  is  also  written  without  an  aspirate, 
is  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology.  Pluto  is  supposed 
connected  with  the  Greek  word  signifying  wealth 
ftc)>  since  the  prooious  metals  are  found  beneath 
jth's  surfiuse,  below  which  the  abode  of  Hades  was 
.Uy  placed.  The  Latin  Dis  has  the  same  meaning, 
is  probably  connected  with  the  words  Mfpym  .and  arceo, 
ay  signify  'bound  or  restrained.' 
to'  is  represented  by  the  antient  writers  as  a  gloomy 
inexorable  to  the  prayers  of  mortals,  and  hated  by 
iman  race  above  all  the  gods.  (//.,  ix.  159.)  His  wife 
ersephone,  called  by  the  Romans  Proserpina.    [Pro- 

JfA.] 

be  •  Iliad'  (ix.  569 ;  xx.  6 1 ;  xxiiL  1 00)  and  in  the '  Theo- 

of  Hesiod  (455,  767),  the  abode  of  Hades  is  said,  as 

«n  already  stated,  to  be  beneath  the  earth ;  but  in 

)dy  ssey*  it  is  placed  in  the  regions  of  darkness  beyond 

ream  of  ocean.  (Od,  x.  508;  xii.  81.) 

ater  writers  the  word  Hades  also  sienifies  the  abode  of 

^d,  as  well  as  the  deity  who  presided  over  it. 

3  temples  and  statues  of  Pluto  appear  to  have  been 

few.    Pausauias  relates  (i.  28,  $  6),  that  there  was  a 

of  Pluto  in  the  temple  of  the  £umenides  on  the 
pagus  of  Athens ;  and  the  same  writer  also  informs 
20,  §  1)  Uiat  there  was  a  statue  of  this  god  in  the 
e  at  Olympia,  but  he  mentions  no  temple  sacred  to 

in  any  part  of  Greece. 

UTONIC.  Rooks  of  igneous  origin  and  antient  geo- 
tl  date  are  thus  designated  in  many  modem  works.  In 
cations  relating  to  the  controversy  between  Wernerians 
Huttonians,  the  former  are  often  styled  Neptunists, 
ater  Plutonists.  In  Brongniart's  *  Tableau  des  Terrains,' 
!  rocks  are  separated  from  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  hypo- 
uhat  the  latter  are  specially  rocks  of  fusion,  but  placed 
them  in  one  class  of  Typhoniau  rocks.  Granite,  syenite, 
iifry,  eurite,  and  pitohstone  are  Piutonlo  rocks*    The 


term  is  not  synonymous  with  the  word  Hypogene,  as  de- 
fined by  Mr.  Lyell. 

PLUTUS  (OXovroc),  the  god  of  wealth,  is  said  by  Hesiod 
iTheog.p  969)  to  have  been  the  son  of  Demeter  and  the 
heroJasius.  He  appears  as  an  actor  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  named  after  him ;  but  we  have  no  particular)! 
respecting  his  worship.  In  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 
Thebes,  Plutus  was  represented  as  a  child  in  the  arms  of 
Fortune  (Paus.,  ix.  16,  $  1),  and  at  Thespeia  in  Bceotia 
there  was  a  statue  of  Plutus  placed  by  the  aide  of  one  of 
Athena  Ergane.  (Paus.,  ix.  26,  $  5.) 

PLUVIA'US.    [Plovees.] 

PLYCTCyLOPHUS.    [Psittacidjb.] 

PLYCTOLOPHl'NiB.    [Psittacida.] 

PLYMOUTH,  a  seaport,  corporate,  and  market  town  in 
Deyooahire,  192  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-south-west  of  St. 
PauFs,  London,  and  216  miles  from  the  General  Post-(3ffice, 
London,'  by  the  South-western  Railroad  to  Basingstoke,  and 
from  thence  by  mail-road  through  Whitchurch,  Andover, 
Amesbury,  Winoanton,  Uminster,  Exeter,  and  Ashburton ; 
in  50**  17'  N.  lat  and  4""  8'  W.  long.  It  is  the  easternmost 
of  the  three  towns  whieh  lie  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Sound.  The  others  are  Stonehouse  and  Devonport.  [De- 
vonfort;  Stonehouse.] 

Plymouth  was  originally  inhabited  by  fishermen.  By  the 
Saxons  it  was  called  Tameorworth ;  after  the  Oonquest  it 
was  called  Sutton  (t.e.  South-town)»  which  name  is  re- 
tained by  an  inlet  of  the  Sound,  Sutton  Pool,  on  the  shore 
of  which  the  town  is  partly  built.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  built  on  the  land  of  the 
priory  of  Plympton,  was  distinguished  as  Sutton-IViortand 
the  southern  part,  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Valletorts,  as 
Sutton- Valletort.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  these  names 
were  superseded  by  that  of  Plymouth,  which  the  town  still 
retains.  Plymouth  was  attacked  by  the  French  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  but  without  success.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  the  attempt  was  repeated,  and  the  town  partly 
burnt,  but  the  castle  and  the  highest  part  of  the  town  were 
not  taken.  In  1438,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  town 
was  incorporated  by  charter,  and  walied  in ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  a  borough  hy  prescription  at  an  earUer 
period.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  lordship 
of  the  town  and  other  immunities  of  the  priors  of  Plympton 
were  granted  to  the  mayor  and  oorporation.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  a  new  charter  was  bestowed  on  the  oorporation 
on  the  solicitation  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  further  be* 
nefited  Plymouth  by  bringing  water  to  the  town  from  Dart- 
moor by  a  winding  channel  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  In 
A.D.  1579  and  1581  the  town  suffered  much  from  the  plague. 
In  1588  the  Sound  was  the  rendesvous  of  the  fleet  destined 
to  oppose  the  Armada ;  and  in  1596  of  the  fleet  destined  to 
attack  Cadiz.  In  1626  the  plague  again  broke  out,  and 
carried  off  two  thousand  persons.  In  the  civil  war  of  (Charles 
L  the  town,  which  had  embraced  the  parliamentary  side, 
was  besieged  by  the  royalists  under  Prince  Maurice,  but 
held  out  until  relieved  by  the  earl  of  Essex  (a.d.  1643).  It 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  the  king  in  his  march  into  Gorn- 
wall,  and  subsequently  blockaded  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
but  both  attempts  failed  of  success. 

The  town  of  Plymotlth  is  on  the  north  side  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  between  tne  two  great  arms  of  that  harbour,  Cat- 
water  on  the  east,  and  Hamoaze  on  the  west,  but  at  some 
distance  from  both.  The  small  inlet  of  Sutton  Pool  is 
close  to  the  town  on  the  east  side,  and  Mill  Bay,  another 
inlet,  not  far  from  it  on  the  west  On  the  point  at  the 
entrance  to  Sutton  Pool  is  the  citadel,  and  to  ttie  north  of 
this  lies  the  town,  consisting  of  a  number  of  streets,  of 
which  the  older  are  irregularly  laid  out,  while  those  of 
modem  date  are  on  a  more  regular  plan«  The  limits  of  the 
borough  comprise  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and 
Charles  the  Martyr,  having  a  joint  population,  in  1831,  of 
31,080:  part  of  each  parish,  lying  beyond  the  oorporation 
boundary,  is  not  included  in  this  statement.  The -older 
streets  are  narrow  and  ill  built,  and  some  of  them  steep.  Up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  little  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  local  improvement,  but  since  that  period 
great  improvements  have  been  made.  Building  has  been 
extensively  carried  on ;  many  handsome  houses  nave  been 
built  in  the  sul^urbs,  a  new  and  handsome  road  formed  to 
connect  Plymouth  with  Stonehouse,  and  several  additions 
made  to  the  public  buildings.  The  town  is  well  lighted 
with  gas ;  tne  supply  of  water  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
corporation,  and  m  still  fUroished  by  Sir  F.Drake's  channr^ 
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or  *  leat ;'  it  is  received  in  three  large  reservoirs,  one  of 
them  belonging  to  government;  and  distribatcd  by  iron 
pipes.  There  were  formerly  many  public  conduits,  but  having 
become  nuisances,  they  have  been  gradually  removed ;  the 
last  six  in  1826.  The  surplus  water  turns  several  mills 
belonging  to  the  corporation. 

St  Andrew's  church  is  a  spacious  structure  of  antient 
foundation  and  varied  architecture,  having  a  square  em- 
battled tower.  In  1825  its  interior  was  repaired  and  embel- 
lished at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  4469/.,  but  the  original 
order  is  preserved;  it  ix)sse8ses  a  fine  organ,  will  seat 
2500  persons,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Charles  church 
was  begun  just  before  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  but  was 
not  completed  until  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  exu- 
berant  loyalty  of  the  period  led  to  its  dedication  to  king 
Charles  the  Martyr.  It  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  square 
tower  and  well  proportioned  spire.  There  are  two  ghapels- 
of-ease,  one  in  each  parish,  besides  three  other  episcopal 
places  of  worship,  viz.  a  mariners'  \:huroh,  a  chapel  in  the 
citadel,  and  a  licensed  room  on  the  Hoe.  There  are  besides 
chapels  for  Baptists  (two),  Independents,  Presbvterians, 
Unitarians,  Quakers,  Wesleyan,  Warrenite,  and  Bryanite 
Methodists,  and  other  dissenters,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue. 
The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  in  St,  Andrew's 
parish,  to  be  called  Trinity  church,  was  laid  a  few  months 
since.  There  is  a  splendid  hotel,  with  an  assembly-room, 
and  a  theatre  adjacent  to  it,  both  erected  by  the  cor- 
poration at  a  heavy  expense.  ,The  custom-bouse,  the 
royal  baths,  the  new  hospital,  the  Athe^SBum,  or  building 
of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  the  public  library,  the  Free- 
masons' Hall,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Guildhall  is  an  irregular  structuire,  compre- 
hending the  central  watchhouse  and  the  town  prison.  The 
grammar-school  is  a  substantial  stone  building. 

The  harbour  of  Plymouth  comprehends  the  Sound  and 
\i»  various  arms.  About  fourteen  miles  south  stands  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  built  in  1759,  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
stretching  north  and  south  100  fathoms,  and  forming  a  slope 
to  the  south-west.  The  Sound  is  a  considerable  inlet  of  the 
English  Channel,  tluree  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  ftom 
Pemee  Point  on  the  west  to  the  opposite  headland  on  the 
east,  and  extending  inland  about  three  miles  to  the  citadel 
and  town  of  Plymouth.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Sound 
isCawsand  Bay.  The  coast  all  round,  except  just  at  the 
village  of  Cawsand  on  the  west,  and  at  the  inlets  of  Mill 
Bay  and  Sutton  Pool  on  the  north,  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  and 
the  rocky  island  of  St.  Nicholas  (sometimes  called  Drake's 
Island)  rises  out  of  the  water  not  far  from  the  north  shore. 
The  8Bstuary  of  the  Tamar  forms  the  harbour  for  the  ships 
of  war,  and  is  called  Hamoaze ;  it  opens  into  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  Sound.  The  esstuary  of  the  Plym  or 
Lara  forms  another  harbour,  chietiy  used  for  merchant 
vessels,  and  in  time  of  war  for  transports,  captured  vessels, 
&c.,  and  is  called  Catwater ;  it  is  capable  of  containing  1000 
sail  of  such  vessels.  Here  is  also  a  wet  and  dry  dock  suited 
to  the  building  of  74-gun  ships.  Catwater  opens  into  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  Sound,  and  has  at  its  mouth  the  rocky  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Batten,  opposite  Plymouth.  It  is  not  so 
deep  as  Hamoaze.  Sutton  Pool  is  a  tide-harbour,  also  used 
by  merchant  vessels;  and  an  act  of  parliament  has  just  been 
obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  pier  in  Mill  Bay,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  largest  class  of  steam-ships  at  all  times 
of  the  tide  (1840).  This  pier  has  been  determined  on  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  steamers  which  now 
frequent  the  port.  The  harbour  of  Hamoaze  is  four  miles 
long,  and  has  a  depth  of  water  of  fifteen  fathoms  at  ebb  tide ; 
there  are  moorings  for  nearly  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 
The  dock-yard  [OeyonfortJ  is  on  Hamoaze.  The  harbour 
was  long  exposed  to  the  heavy  sea  which  rolled  into  the 
Sound  with  gales  from  the  southward,  and  great  damage 
was  at  various  times  done.  To  remedy  this  a  breakwater 
or  dyke,  formed  of  loose  stones,  was  commenced  a.d.  1812; 
it  runs  across  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  having  a  total  length 
of  1700  yards,  or  nearly  a  mile,  viz.  1000  yards  in  the  centre, 
which  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  firom  east  to  west,  with  a 
continuation  of  350  yards  at  each  end,  turning  more  to  the 
north,  and  forming  a  considerable  anele  with  the  direction 
of  the  centre.*  The  efficiency  of  the  breakwater  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  harbour  has  been  proved  in  several  severe 

•  The  dlmentipu  of  the  breakwater  are.  with  the  exception  of  the  lenxth. 
rety  TarioutW  siven.  In  an  nccouat  publinhed  by  Johnii,  DeTonport  (1819- 
20).  the  breadth  at  the  base  is  given  at  210  feet,  and  HO  feet  at  the  tup  where 
the  depth  of  water  at  ebb  tide  is  30  feet.  Mr.  Wi^htwick  gives  the  dimensions 
of  the  break i\  ater  as  follows  ;^breadth  at  tlie  biue  120  yards,  at  the  top  16, 


gales  which  have  occurred  since  its  commoQcsmeni  lU 
harbour  is  defended  from  hostile  attack  bjr  the  ciiuk.  c 
Plymouth,  by  the  fortifications  on  the  island  of  Si.  Nd.. 
and  by  various  other  batteries.     . 

The  population  of  Plymouth,  as  well  as  of  the  tih-* 
towns  of  Stone  house  and  Devonport,  has  luctt^xj  -i 
much  during  the  present  century,  as  apoe&rs  fMii(L;b 
lowing  statement  :— 


1801. 
16,040 


I8U.         mi. 

20,803        21.591 


Plymouth 
Stoke  Damer-  ] 

all     Parish  >       23.747         30,083       33,iiS     .v 

(Devonport)  I 
East  Stonehouse  .     3,407  6,174         6,043     -^ 


43,194         56,060        61,2ii     : 

If  we  take  the  increase  of  the  ten  years  1 32 1*3 1  fii  i 
of  our  calculation,  we  may  estimate  the  present  pK 
of  Plymouth  at  nearly  40,000 ;  that  of  Devoopon 
has  not  of  late  increased  so  fast)  at  36,000 ;  and  thai<if 
house  at  12,000 :  making  a  total  of  88,000.  The  Xni 
town  is  important,  as  appears  by  the  custom-houk 
for.  the  year  1839,  which  amounted  to  90,000/.  Boil 
business  arising  from  the  dockyard  at  Devonport 
connected  establishments,  considerable  trade  is 
with  the  West  Indies,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Meditr; 
and  coastwise  with  London  and  other  places;  aodj 
an  active  fishery,  especially  of  whiting  and  hake,  h 
ports  are  timber  and  West  India  produce;  the  a] 
manganese  to  Scotland,  wool  to  Hull,  and  lead  to  L 
and  Bristol.  There  are  an  extensive  sail-cloth  mauu^ 
a  sugar  refinery,  a  glass-house,  a  very  large  soap  fac'-^ 
a  starch  factory.  Granite,  slate,  limestone,  and niii 
Quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  limestone  or  cwj 
the  Oreston  quarries,  on  the  shore  of  Catwater,  cppo- 
Plymouth,  was  the  material  chiefly  employed  fortbet 
water.  Near  these  quarries  is  a  beautiful  iroD-bri4'!:' 
elliptical  arches  over  Catwater,  built  at  the  sole  eip: 
the  earl  of  Morley.  In  1834  a  floating  steamb 
established  across  the  Hamoaze  between  Denn 
Torpoint,  which  crosses  regularly  every  quarter  of 
and  conveys  the  mail-coaches,  carriages,  horses, 
sengers  without  the  least  delay  or  inconvenience, 
communication  has  proved  the  greatest  benefit  to ib 
bourhood.  A  railroad,  to  the  extent  of  24  miles,  & 
Plymouth  from  Sutton  Pool  to  Prince  Town,  cj 
prison  of  war  on  Dartmoor.  There  are  markets  oa  V 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  and  two  yeariy  fairs. 

The  town-council  consists  of  12  aldermen  and  36 
lors;  the  borough  is  divided  into  six  wards.  Q< 
sessions  and  petty-sessions  (twice  a  week)  are  hcM 
there  is  a  court,  entitled  the  mayor's  court,  or  the  ^ 
court,  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions.  The  yearly  tt'^^ 
the  corporation,  arising  from  tolls  at  the  markets  au 
from  the  rents  of  the  mills,  the  royal  hotel,  the ' 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  corporation,  ^ 
the  water  rents,  is  about  6700/.  There  is  a  hear)  drM 
borough  prison,  when  the  inspectors  made  their 
Report  (dated  1836),  was  inadequate  for  its  puq^ 
under  bad  management.  , 

Plymouth  returned  members  to  parliament  in  tb<  1 
of  Edward  I.  and  II. ;  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Her^| 
since  which  time  it  has  regularly  sent  two.   The  lU' ' 
the  returning  officer.    The  boundaries  of  the  bo^\?; 
parliamentary    purposes    were    slightly  enlarged  ^^ 
Boundary  Act.    By  the  Reform  AcU  Devonport,  ffi'« 
Stonehouse  was  incorporated,  was  formed  into  a  k>^* 
liamentary  borough,  returning  two  members.   Tbt;|>^ 
of  voters  registered  for  Plymouth  in  1B34-5  was  1^ 
1835-G,  1 776 ; '  for  Devonport  at  the  same  periods,  1?'* 
2083.  , 

The  living  of  St.  Andrew  is  a  vicarage  united  y-'^ 
chapclry  of  Pennycross,  of  the  clear  yearly  valuo  ol  ; 
together  with  the  patronago  of  the  perpetual  curacy  '\j 
chapel-of-ease,  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which  i^^^^. . 
living  of  Charles  is  a  vicarajge,  the  dear  yea^y  ^'^'" 
which  is  612« ;  the  value  of  the  chapelry  in  lli'*  1*' 
100/.  per  annum  clear.  ,    .. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  of  Plymoui"  ^^ 

leoj^tU  nt  the  baw  1/60  yar«t».  at  the  top  (ioclttdingrt»«t***2!iin*i»<t 
heiglU  14  yards ;  slope  of  the  work  towards  Um  Self  tJim  wn»«"" 
pdlidicular.' 
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ti  tlie  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Orphans' Aid  School, 
3wed  inatitutiou  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
s  bom  in  the  horough,  in  which  were  8  orphans ;  the 
•lent  Institution  for  clothing  and  educating  60  girls; 
I  mar- school,  nartly  endowed,  with  50  boys;  a  new 
ar-school,  with  33  boys,  instituted  originally  as  a  pro- 
y  school ;  4 1  other  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools ;  an 
ichool»  since  given  up,  with  87  children,  and  numerous 
(chools  for  little  children.  There  were  also  three 
^schools.  In  Charles  parish  were  an  endowed  school, 
)  boys  and  80  girls ;  Dame  Hannah  Rogers's  Charity, 
!  girls ;  a Lancasterian  school*  with  176  boys  and  120 
a  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  60  girls,  called  the 
lold  of  Faith;  fifteen  other  day-schools,  and  two 
r-schools.  The  whole  number  of  children  under 
tion  in  the  two  parishes  was  returned  at  about  3200, 
those  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
e  are  a  Mechanics*  Institute ;  the  Plymouth  Institu- 
Ft  the  promotion  of  arts,  science,  and  literature; 
atural  History  Society  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  a 
library  containing  more  than  6000  volumes ;  baths, 
theatre.  Races  are  annually  held  in  a  meadow  near 
rn,  and  a  regatta  in  the  Sound.  There  are  an  hospital 
'chant  seamen,  a  public  dispensary,  an  eye  infirmary, 
feral  other  charities.  There  are  prisons  for  prisoners 
at  Mill  Bay,  capable  of  containing  3000  men. 
'MOUTH,  AMERICA.  [Massachusetts.] 
"M  PTON.    [Detonshihe.] 

^UMATICI  (o2  irvEv/iaruroi),  a  medical  sect  founded 

eneeus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first  century 

Athbn/eus.]    Their  principal  doctrines  have  been 

I.  in  the  life  of  their  founder,  and  the  following  is  a 

he  physicians  that  belonged  to  their  number: — Ar- 

i»  (€ralen,  Introduct,  cap.  9,  p.  G99,  ed.  Kuhn),  He^ 

i  (Galen,  De  Simplie.  Medicam,  Temper,  acFaeultat., 

"iap.  29,  p.  432,  and  De  Different,  Puis.,  lib.  iv.,  cap. 

7j1),  Aeathinus  (Galen,  De  Dignose.  Puis.,  lib.  i., 

p.  787).  Magnus  (Galen,  De  Difirent  Puis.,  lib.  iii., 

p.  646),  Theodorus  (Diog.  Laert.,  Vit  PMlos,,  lib.  it., 

To  these  the  name  of  AthensBus  has  been  added  by 

Tc  {Hist,  de  la  Med,,  p.  508,  &c..  ed.  1723),  Wigan 

it.  in  Aret),  Barchusen  (Hist,  Medic,  p.  269),  Scbulze 

end.  Hist,  Medic,  Hals,  1 744,  p.  332),  and  Haller 

^h.  Medic  Pract.,  tom.  i.,  p.  192,  &c.) ;  but  the  pas- 

>rought  forward  in  support  of  this  opinion  (for  it  rests 

a  internal  evidence)  are  considered  to  be  insufficient 

.c  the  point  by  Petit  (Pmfat,  ad  Comment,  in  Aret), 

lausen  (Dissert,  Jnaugur,  de  Sectof  Pneumaticorum 

orum  Historia,  Altozf.,  1791,  8vo.),  and  Ackermann 

reUso,  in  edit.  Kiihn).    The  sect  appears  to  have  ex- 

iut  a  short  time,  namely,  from  the  reign  of  Vespasian 

toninus  Pius,  and  never  to  have  enjoyed  any  great  ce- 

<.    For  further  information  concerning  it  the  reader 

insult  Wigan,  Ackermann,  and  especially  Osterhausen, 

dt. 

fEUMATICS.  This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of 
cs  in  which  are  contemplated  the  mechanical  properties 
i&tic  fluids,  principally  atmospherical  air.  The  word  is 
ed  from  Trvevfia,  '  breath  or  spirit,'  and  pneumato- 
i&  a  term  which  was  once  appUed  to  the  aivision  of 
sd  now  called  metaphysics. 

e  mechanical  properties  of  air  appear  to  have  been,  to 
lain  extent,  known  to  the  antients.  Aristotle  must 
been  aware  of  its  materiality,  and  of  its  tendency  to 
(nd  towards  the  earth,  like  other  heavy  bodies,  for  he 
rves  that  if  a  bladder  be  filled  with  air,  it  weighs  more 
when  empty :  the  observation  proves  at  least  that  he 
the  idea,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  or  not  he  ever 
e  the  experiment,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had 
means  of  weighing  the  full  bladder  in  vacuo,  or  that  he 
d  keep  it  distended  when  the  air  was  extracted  from  it. 
inveution  of  a  species  of  forcing-pump  for  raising  water, 
of  instruments  for  producing  sounds  by  the  passage  of 
lirough  orifices  in  tubes,  both  of  which  are  ascribed  by 
ruvius  (lib.  ix.,  x.)  to  Ctesibius,  who  lived  about  130 
s  B.C.,  are  proofs  that  the  elastic  force  of  compressed  air 
iX  have  been  then  apprehended  and  made  sul»ervient  to 
poses  connected  with  practical  utility, 
'he  ascent  of  water  in  pumps,  on  raising  the  piston,  must 
e  been  for  ages  observed,  without  a  suspicion  being  en- 
twined of  the  cause ;  and  the  principle  that  the  existence 
a  Vacuum  was  impossible,  was  held  to  afford  a  sufficient 
^lanation  of  the  pheuomenQD«    Even  Galiieo»  when  made 


aware,  by  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  between  the  piston  and 
the  water  when  the  latter  was  at  its  greatest  height  in  a 
pump,  that  the  principle  was  unfounded,  had  recource  to 
another  which  was  equally  remote  from  the  truth ;  for  he 
is  said  to  have  ascribed  the  ascent  of  the  water  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  piston,  and  to  have  accounted  for  the  height  of 
the  column  never  exceeding  a  certain  quantitv  (about  34 
feet)  by  a  supposed  equilibrium  between  the  weight  of  the 
column  and  tne  attractive  power  of  the  piston.  The  steps 
by  which  Torricelli  arrived  at  the  discovery  of  the  true  cause 
or  the  phenomenon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  mercury  supported  in  a  tube  closed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  are  mentioned  under  the  word  Barometsr. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  idea  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  state  of  bodies 
with  respect  to  temperature  by  the  expansion  of  fluids  when 
acted  on  by  heat,  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  the  members  of 
the  Academy  del  Cimento  at  Florence ;  and  this  gave  rise 
to  the  invention  of  an  instrument  of  great  importance,  as 
well  for  many  occasions  of  ordinary  life,  as  for  the  purposes 
of  pneumatical  science.    [Thermometer.] 

The  desire  of  perfecting  the  theory  for  determining  the 
heights  of  mountains  by  the  barometer,  led  to  numerous 
researches  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relations  between  the 
condensation  of  air  and  the  forces  compressing  it,  and  also 
to  discover  the  effects  produced  by  variations  of  temperature. 
About  the  year  1660,  Boyle  in  England  and  Mariotte  in 
France  determined  from  experiments,  that  when  the  tem- 
perature was  constant,  the  density  of  air  was  proportional  to 
the  compressing  force ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  century  after- 
wards that  De  Luc  determined  the  expansion  consequent 
upon  given  increments  of  temperature. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centiury,  steam  began 
to  be  employed  as  a  moving-power  for  pumps  and  otner  - 
machinery.  The  law  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  bodies 
moving  in  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  but  the 
intensity  of  this  resistance  against  military  projectiles  was  first 
determined,  for  the  inferior  velocities,  by  Robins,  in  1 740  ; 
and  Dr.  Hutton  subsequently  obtained  a  formula  which, 
with  perhaps  sufficient  correctness,  may  be  employed  with 
any  velocity  whatever.  The  expansiofi  of  fired  gunpowder 
has  been  determined  from  the  researches  of  Robins,  Euler, 
and  Hutton ;  and  that  of  steam  has  been  investigated  by 
Dalton  in  England,  and  by  Prony,  Arago,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  in  France. 

If  a  fluid  be  conceived  to  be  perfectly  Elastic,  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  be  made  to  occupy  a  given  volume  only  by  being 
confined  within  a  close  vessel,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  circum- 
ambient fluid.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
while  the  temperature  of  the  elastic  fluid  remains  the  same, 
the  spaces  occupied  by  it  will  be  diminished  when  the  com- 
pressing force  is  increased,  and  increased  when  the  latter  is 
diminished ;  and  that  the  density,  or  degree  of  closeness  of 
the  particles,  will  vary  directly  with  the  changes  of  volume. 
Now  the  compressing  forces  which  are  made  to  act  on  the 
surface  of  an  elastic  fluid  are  usually  estimated  in  terms  of 
the  pressure  exerted  by  a  vertical  column  of  the  atmosphere, 
its  base  being  equal  to  some  unit  of  superficies,  as  one  square 
inch  or  foot  Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  such  column, 
its  weight  or  pressure  is  known,  in  a  given  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, by  direct  experiment,  and  this  is  usually  desig- 
nated the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere :  the  same  pressure 
is  also  frequently  expressed  by  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  which  is  supported  in  a  barometer-tube  by  the 
counteracting  weight  of  the  atmosplierical  column. 

A  simple  experiment  suffices  to  show  the  relation  between 
the  density  and  elasticity  of  a  fluid  and  the  compressing 
force.  Let  mercury  be  poured  into  a  bent  tube  open  at  one 
end  and  closed  at  tne  other ;  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  and  of  the  atmosphere  above  it  in 
the  open  tube,  will  reduce  the  air  in  the  closed  tube  to  a 
volume  less  than  that  which  it  previously  occupied.  Let, 
then,  more  mercury  be  added,  and  the  volume  of  air  will  be 
still  further  reduced  at  every  addition  of  mercury ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  volumes  of  air  vary  inversely  as  the  sums 
of  the  weights  of  the  mercury  and  atmosphere.  Therefore, 
since  the  density  of  an  elastic  fluid  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  space  it  occupies,  it  follows  that  the  den- 
sities  are  directly  proportional  to  the  compressing  weights; 
and  since  the  weights  of  the  mercury  and  atmosphere 
together,  in  the  open  tube,  are  balanced  by  the  elastic 
power  of  the  condepsed  aur  in  the  close  tubOf  that  elastic 
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ibrce  is  also  directly  proportional  to  the  compressing  force, 
that  is,  to  the  density.  [Aib.]  This  is  the  law  of  Boyle 
and  Mariotte,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
correct,  it  is  very  generally  employed. 

The  fbllowing  table,  extracted  from  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments made  by  MM.  Prony,  Arago,  and  others,  exhibits 
the  volumes  and  elasticities  of  a  given  quantity  of  atmo- 
spherical air  under  different  pressures,  the  temperature 
being  nearly  constant,  and  expressed  by  H**  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer  (57*2'*  Fahrenheit),  and,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  it  confirms  the  law  above  pfientioned.  The  first  of 
the  columns  expresses  the  pressure  or  elasticity  in  multiples 
of  the  weight  of  an  atmospherical  column ;  the  second  ex- 
presses the  same  by  the  height,  in  inches,  of  the  column  of 
mercury  supported  in  a  barometer  tube ;  and  the  third 
coluipn  contains  the  corresponding  yolumes. 

AC&o>phere>.       Inches,  Eog.         Volumai. 


1 

30 

roooo 

5 

1.00 

•1989 

11-3 

339 

•0884 

16-5 

495 

•0601 

21-7 

651 

•0457 

24 

720 

•0411 

27 

810 

•0369 

The  law  being  admitted,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  par- 
ticles of  an  elastic  fluid  repel  each  other  with  a  force  which 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  between  them*  For  let  the 
voluipe  of  fluid  be  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  let  the  com- 
pressing force  act  perpendicularly  on  one  of  its  ftices ;  then, 
ifd  represent  the  distance  between  every  two  nearest  par- 
ticles of  fluid,  the  number  of  pfyrticles  in  the  surface  pressed 

1 
will  vary  as  -^.    Now  assume  that  the  repulsive  force  (per- 
pendicularly to  that  surface)  between  every  two  nearest 

particles  in  the  volume  varies  as  cT ;  then  the  whole  repul- 
sive force  on  that  surface,  and,  consequently,  the  compress- 

ing  force,  will  vary  as  </  .  If  D  represent  the  density  of 
the  fluid,  d  will  vary  as  — :,  or  D'^ ;  therefore,  substituting 

'D'iford  in  the  last  expression,  the  whole  repulsive  force 

varies  as  0""^*""*^  But,  agreeably  to  the  law  above  men- 
tioned, the  compressing  force  varies  as  D;  therefore  the 
exponent  «)(i»— 2)  must  be  equal  to  unity,  and  hence  n= 
—1.    It  follows  therefore  that  the  repulsive  force  between 

every  two  nearest  particles  varies  as  d"  ,  or  inversely  as  the 
distances  of  those  particles  from  each  other.  Sir  I.  Newton 
however  observes  (lib.  vL,  prop.  23,  schol.)  that  this  law  holds 
ffood  only  when  the  repulsive  power  of  any  particle  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  those  which  are  nearest  to  it. 

If  P  and  P'  represent  the  pressures  exercised  ui>on  a 
square  unit  of  the  superficies  bounding  an  elastic  fluid,  and 
the  volumes  of  the  fluid  under  those  pressures  be  V  and  V ; 
also  if  the  densities  be  Dand  IK  respectively,  we  shall 
have 

P  :  P* : !  v  ;  v,  or  p.v=:P'.V', 

and  P  :  F  : :  D    :  ly,  or  PD'sFD; 

whence,  by  equality  of  ratios, 

V  !  V  : ;  D'  ;  D,  or  D.Vsiy.V. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  gases  with  precision,  and  difierent  experi- 
menters have  obtained  results  which  do  not  exactly  agree. 
The  value  generally  adopted  for  air,  when  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  30  inches,  and  the 
temperature  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  55^,  is  1*82 
aunces  avoirdupois,  or  634  grains  troy.  The  experiments 
of  Mr.  Dalton  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  steam  when  at  the  temperature  of  boihng 
water,  and  the  height  of  the  barometrical  column  is  80 
inches,  is  253  grains  troy ;  by  others  it  has  been  found  to 
be  254*7  grains ;  and  it  appears  that  within  considerable 
limits  the  expansion  of  the  volume  of  any  gas  is  proportional 
to  the  increments  of  temperature,  measured  by  the  degrees 
of  the  thermometer.  The  absolute  value  of  the  expansion 
is  not  precisely  known ;  that  of  air  is  stated  to  be  equal  to 
about  ^,  and  that  of  steam  about  ^  of  the  volume,  for  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.    [Aib.] 

The  following  table,  from  the  observations  of  MM.  Du- 
long  and  Petit,  exhibits  the  volumes  assumed  by  a  given 
quantity  of  air  at  different  temperatures  between  the  boiling- 
point  and  near  the  fireeiing-point  of  mercury ;— 


Teaperalaret. 

Vatian. 

-33° 

0*a650 

32 

I'OOOO 

212 

1*3760 

302 

1'66;6 

392 

1*736* 

482 

l*91b9 

572 

2*097fi 

680 

2*3125 

Now  to  determine  the  elastic  force,  or  \h  ^ 
pressure,  of  air  in  terms  of  its  density  and  temperi*. 
V  be  the  volume  of  a  body  of  air  at  any  giveD  tia 
suppose  55^  (Fahrenheit),  and  let  c  be  the  orre^ 
pressure,  or  elastic  force,  measured  by  the  vei^u 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  or  by  itt  bt ' 
let  d  be  the  number  of  degrees  of  tempenture 

low  55^    Then,  since  -t^t-   =  '0021,  we  ha?.i 

480 

'002\d)  for  the  volume  of  the  air  at  the  tempmtQ!^ 

Let  also  D  represent  the  density  or  specific  grv 

air  at  the  temperature  55® ;  then,  since  the  de 

versely  proportional  to  the  volume,  we  have  the 

D 

the  temperature  55®  d;  d  equal  to      .  .nn-iirf' 

represented  by  IK.    Now,  if  the  pressure  p  be 
b^ome  P  without  changing  the  temperature;  t: 
the  pressure,  or  elastic  force,  is  proportioDsl  to ' 
we  have  p :  P : :  D' :  D^'  (=  the  density  of  the  an 

pressure  P) ;  consequently  P  =  -fy*»  ^^  ^ 

And,  if  p  be  expressed  hy  the  weight  of  a  cota 
cury  whose  base  is  one  square  inch  (=  14*75  pou: 
value  of  P  is  the  required  pressure  upon  a  squtroi 
the  surface  of  tlie  air. 

The  density  of  an  elastic  fluid  being  proportic 
force  which  compresses  it,  and  the  volume  iuc 
portionally  to  the  temperature ;  it  follows  that  t^ 
of  an  elastic  fluid  varies  directly  as  thecomi 
and  inversely  as  the  temperature. 

From  experiments  it  has  been  concluded  u 
steam  is  in  contact  with  the  water  from  which  ilisi 
expansive  force  increases  in  a  geometrical  progre&ij 
its  temperature  is  increased,  in  an  arithmetical  pr 
but  the  relation  between  the  elastic  force  of  this  gi 
temperature,  in  that  state,  is  as  yet  far  from  beio^^ 
known.  Under  the  word  Elasticity  is  given  i 
the  elastic  forces  of  steam  at  temperatures  bel 
freezing  and  boiling  states  of  water ;  and  the  folk 
extracted  from  those  which  have  been  formed 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton,  Dr.  Ure.i: 
members  of  the  French  Institute,  may  also  be  ukf - 
means  of  affording  a  near  estimate  of  the  force  at  \^^ 
peratures.  The  first  column  contains  the  temfcrJ 
the  water  and  steam  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  tbt*^ 
ter ;  the  second  is  the  measure  of  the  expansive  forc«i 
number  of  inches  in  the  height  of  the  oolumn  of  v 
which  on  a  given  superficies  would  counterbalance ! 
the  third,  the  like  measure  expressed  byinuUipli^> 
weight  of  the  atmospherical  column  wl»9n  the  air'': 
oi'dinary  state. 


Temperatore. 

Inches,  Eaglith. 

AtowT'  * 

212*'    . 

30 

1 

220      . 

35*54 

1-18 

S40     . 

51*7 

I7i 

260      . 

72*3 

2*-II 

280     • 

101*9 

3'06 

300     . 

139*7 

4*66 

312     . 

165*5 

5-52 

340     . 

231* 

7'7 

357     . 

296*79 

9'b93 

389      . 

435-9 

14-53 

408     . 

541*5 

U'05 

419      . 

613*2 

20-44 

435     . 

719*8 

03.994 

When  steam  is  not  in  contact  with  the  water  fa'W» 
it  is  formed,  and  when  it  is  subject  to  a  coiisttnt  p 
under  which  it  may  expand  in  every  direction  (i* " 
is  formed  in  the  atmosphere),  an  increase  of  t«>^f^' 
will  not  produce  an  increase  of  density,  but  raovn) 

elastic  power.    Now,  if  we  suppose  steam  to  ^^^^ 
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l^  of  its  volume  for  an  increment  of  temperature 

e<3  by  one  degree  (Fahrenheit) ;  and  it  be  admitted 

ho  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton  that  a  cubic  foot  of 

produces  1711  cubic  feet  of  steam  at  a  temperature 

vo  212''  (boiling  water) :— Then,  letting  V  represent 

line  of  steam  at  a  temperature  expressed  by  zero,  we 

462  V=  1711 ;  whence  V  =  1 1 703 :  and,  itt  repre- 

?  given  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 

5r,  ( I  +  -002 1 8  /)  V,  or  1 1 70-3  +  2-65  /,  will  express 

J  me  of  the  steam  at  the  temperature  ^,  when  subject 

istant  pressure. 

if  the  st^m  is  incapable  of  changing  its  volume,  as 

t  is  contained  in  a  close  vessel,  the  elastic  force  in- 

by  an  increase  of  temperature  in  the  same  propor- 

the  volume  would  have  increased  under  a  constant 

i  \  consequently  the  elastic  force  at  the  temperature 

ang  represented  by  30  inches  (the  height  of  the 

balancing  mercurial  column),  we  have 

Ml  :  1170-3 -f2-55<::  30  in.  :  20*52  +  •0447<; 

last  term  of  the  proportion  expresses,  in  inches,  the 

of  the  mercurial  column  equivalent  to  the  elasticity 

emperature  /;  the  volume  of  the  steam  being  equal 

€ubic  feet,  as  at  the  temperature  =  212^    Let  this 

y  be   represented  by  E ;  then  the  volumes  of  any 

aantity  of  elastic  fluid,  at  equal  temperatures,  being 

f  proportional  to  the  pressures  by  which  they  are 

)d  from  expanding,  we  have  the  following  propor- 

f  given  compressing  force  (represented  by  the  height 
nercurial  column  corresponaing  to  some  tempera- 

the  above  table),  is  to  the  elastic  force  or  pressure 
ue  to  that  temperature  t,  when  the  volume  of  the 
-  1711:  so  are  1711  cubic  feet  (=  the  volume  of 
— oducca  by  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  212"  under  a 
]iressure  equal  to  the  atmosphere),  to  the  volume 
Z2  feet)  of  the  steam  produced  by  a  cubic  foot  of 
aider  the  given  compressing  force.     Let  this  be 

ted  by  v. 

he  quantities  of  matter  being  the  same,  the  specific 

of  bodies   are    inversely  proportional    to    their 

;  and  the  specific  gravity,  or  weight  of  a  cubic  foot, 

being  known  from  experiment  to  be  25 4' 7  grains, 

•  cubic  foot  of  water  produces  1711  cubic  feet  of 

•«  have 

^    436792 
V  :  1711  ::  264-7  : : 

V 

last  term  Is  the  specific  gravity,  or  weight  in  grains, 
ic  foot  of  steam  at  a  given  temperature  and  under  a 
assure. 

Robins   found  that  the  volume  of  air  disengaged 

npowder  is  equal  to  about  244  times  the  volume  of 

.der  itself;  and  that  its  expansive  force,  when  in- 

by  the  heat  which  is  generated  at  the  time  of  the 

m,  is  about  lOOO  times  as  great  as  the  pressure  of 

kosphere  in  its  ordinary  state.    It  must  consequently 

pressure  against  a  cannon-ball,  and  the  interior  of 

.mber  of  the  gun,  equal  to  nearly  15,000  pounds  upon 

quare  inch  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  acts.    Both 

riJuuilU  and  Euler  however  make  this  pressure  still 

« 

fact  that  the  density  of  air  varies  with  the  compress- 

ce  is  suHicient  to  show  that  the  atmosphere  about  the 

an  not  be  of  uniform  density ;    and  it  is  also  evident 

le  density  must  diminish  from  the  surface  of  the 

upwards,  according  to  some  law  depending  on  the 

of  any  point  above  the  earth,  or  rather  upon  the 

of  the  mass  of  air  above  that  point.    It  might,  at 

e  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  would  extend  up- 

to  a  height  at  which  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  par- 

tf  air  (by  the  diurnal  revolution)  is  equal  to  the  force 

itation ;  and  it  is  shown  by  Poisson  {TraiU  de  Me- 

e,  torn,  ii.,  619)  that,  conformably  to  this  principle,  the 

of  the  atmosphere  at  the  equator  should  be  equal  to 

five  times  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth.    But  it  is 

4e  that,  long  before  this  height  is  attained,  the  air 

is  elasticity  by  the  cold  in  the  upper  regions,  or  that 

mansion  is  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  ethereal 

.bich  is  diffused  through  infinite  space.    By  the  dura- 

'  twilight  it  is  inferred  that  the  atmosphere  is  capable 

letting  the  sun's  rays  at  the  height  of  about  45  miles 

tho  earth,   and  it  is  probable  that  some  light  Is 

ed  from  a  still  more  elevated  region. 

Jrder  to  determine  the  law  by  which  the  density  of 


the  atmosphere  diminishes  at  increasing  distances'^firom  tho 
earth's  surface,  on  the  supposition  that  the  action  of  gravity 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  constant,  let  T  be  the 


centre  of  the  earth,  and  let  AZ  be  the  height  of  a  very 
slender  tioluinn  of  air  extending  vertically  upwards  to  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere.  Also  let  the  atmosphere  be  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  concentric  strata  of  equal  thick- 
nessesi  which  latter  represent  by  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c. ;  and, 
as  these  thicknesses  are  small,  let  the  density  of  the 
air  in  each  stratum  be  uniform  and  equal  to  that  which 
is  due  to  the  weight  of  all  the  strata  above  it. 

Let  d^,  dg,  d^  &c.  represent  the  densities  of  the  several 
strata  whose  heights  are  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c. ;  these  terms 
may  also  represent  the  weights  of  the  slendet  columhs  AB, 
BC,  CD,  &c. :  consequently  the  weights  of  the  columns 
AB,  Ad,  AD,  &c.  may  be  respectivelv  represented  by  d^, 
dy  -h  rf,,  rf,  -^  rf,  +  rf„  &c.  Then,  the  density  in  each  stra- 
tum being  proportional  to  the  weight,  or  sum  of  the  densi- 
ties, of  all  above  it,  we  have 

(I,  :rf,  + rf,  4-^4 +  *  +  &€.  ::il|:rfa  +  rf4  +  rf5  +  &c.  (I) 
In  like  manner 

4i :  ^3  +  ^4  +  rfs  +  <^6  +  &c.  : :  (^  :  rf,  -J.  d,  4-  «/„  +  &c.  (11) 

or,  by  composition, 

rf,  :  d,  +  d,  -f  ^4  +  rf«  +  &B.  : :  d^  :  d,+rf,  -h  d»  +  &c.  (Jll) 

In  like  manner 

''a :  <<•  +  ^'4  +  *  +  &c-  -  ''4 :  *  -f  rf*  +*-f  &c.         aV) 

Then,  from  (I)  and  (III),  by  equality  of  ratios,  we  have 

d^  \  d^  x\  dt  I  d^ 
And,  from  (II)  and  (IV),  by  equality  of  ratios,  we  have 

dg  :  d,  :  :  d,  :  d^\ 
and  so  on. 

Thus  dj,  d^  (^,  ^4,  &c.  are  in  a  geometrical  progression  de- 
creasing. 

Now  AB,  AC,  AD,  &c.  form  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion increasing;  or,  reckoning  both  the  heights  and  the 
densities  fVom  any  point,  as  K,  downwards,  the  former  (that 
is,  KH,  KG,  KF,  &o.).form  an  arithmetical  progression,  and 
the  densities  in  KH,  HG,  GF,  &c.  form  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, both  increasing.  But  a  series  of  numbers  in  ati 
arithmetical  progression  bein^  made  to  correspond  to  a  se- 
ries in  geometrical  progression,  the  former  numbers  are 
logarithms  of  the  latter ;  and  thus  the  distances  KH,  KG, 
KF,  &c.  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  logarithms 
of  the  densities  in  the  strata  KH,  HG,  GF,  &o.  respec- 
tively. 

Hence,  if  there  existed  a  table  of  logarithms  formed  on 
the  two  series  just  mentioned,  the  height  of  any  point,  as  C, 
above  another,  as  A,  would  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  logarithms  of  the  densities  of  the  air  at  those  points ;  or 
by  the  nature  of  logarithms,  we  should  have  ACI  = 
,  dens,  at  A  ^ 
log.  J Yc'  ^^^  s"ch  a  table  is  unnecessary,  since,  from 

the  properties  of  logarithms  and  of  the  logarithmic  curve, 
the  value  of  AC  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  common 
tables.  Imagine  any  point  K  to  be  the  origin  of  the  ab- 
scis&80  (represented  by  x)  on  the  vertical  line  ZA ;  and 
imagine  any  horizontal  ordinates  KA:,  Yf,  &c.  (represented 
by  y)  to  be  drawn ;  then,  if  KF,  KD,  &c.  be  proportional  to 
the  logarithms  of  ¥ff  DcA  &c.,  the  line  a  dfk,  &c.  is  called 
the  logarithmic  curve,  and  its  equation  is  log.  y  =  a;  log.  c 
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ory  =  a  [Logarithmic  Curve],  where  a  is  some  con- 
stant which  is  called  the  ha^se  of  the  system  of  logarithms 
appertaining  to  the  particular  curve. 

Now  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  that 
if  tangents  am,  dn^  &c.  be  drawn  from  any  points  in  the 
curve,  the  subtangents  Am,  D»,  &c.  will  be  equal  to  one 
another ;  and  that  the  area  comprehended  between  the  in- 
finite branch  a2r  of  the  curve,  its  asymptote  AZ,  and  any 
ordmate  A  a,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  constant  subtan- 
gent,  or  modulus  of  the  curve,  and  that  ordinate :  hence  the 
area  between  A  a  and  the  infinitely  remote  summit  Z  is 
equal  to  A  a  X  Am.  Also,  by  the  nature  of  logarithms,  the 
ii^garithms  of  the  same  natural  number  in  different  systems 
of  logarithms  bear  to  one  another  the  same  proportion  as 
the  moduli  of  those  systems.  We  have  therefore  only  to 
find  (ho  value  of  the  subtangcnt  Am,  or  modulus,  for  what 
may  be  called  the  atmospherical  logarithms ;  and,  from  the 
last-mentioned  property,  the  above  value  of  AC  may  be 
transformed  into  an  expression  containing  common  loga- 
rithms. 

Let  h  denote  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere 
whose  density  is  equal  to  that  of  the  real  atmosphere  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  density  is  represented  by  the 
line  A  a  in  the  above  diagram ;  then  A  X  A  a  will  represent 
the  weight  of  such  homogeneous  atmosphere,  or  its  pressure 
on  the  point  A.  But  the  area  between  ZA,Aa,and  the 
curve  being  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  the  infinite  number 
ofordinates  Aa,  Dei,  F/,  &c.,  which,  severally,  represent 
the  densities  of  the  air  at  the  points  A,  D,  F,  &c.  in  the 
infinitely  high  column  A  Z  of  atmospherical  air ;  that  area, 
viz.  Aa  X  A  m,  may  represent  the  weight  of  such  column, 
or  the  pressure  of  the  real  atmosphere  on  the  point  A ;  this 
bein^  made  equal  to  the  former  pressure,  it  is  evident  that 
we  shall  have  Am  =  A.  Thus  the  height  of  a  homogeneous 
atmosphere  exercising  at  A  the  same  pressure  as  the  real 
atmosphere,  will  be  the  subtangent,  or  modulus,  of  the  at- 
mospherical logarithms.  The  value  of  A  is  determined  by  a 
proportion  in  which  the  heights  of  the  column  of  homoge- 
neous air,  and  the  column  of  mercury  which  holds  it  in  equi* 
libno,  are  to  one  another  inversely  as  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  two  fluids.  [Hydrostatics.]  Now  the  specific  gra- 
vities of  air  and  mercury  being,  respectively,  1*22  and 
13568;  and  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  being  .30  inches  when  the  temperature  is  ex- 
pressed by  55^  (Fahrenheit),  we  get  27803  feet,  or  4634 
fathoms  for  the  value  of  A.  Then  the  modulus  of  the  com- 
mon logarithms  being  0*43429,  we  have 

deruiiy  at  A 
•43429  :  4634  ::  common  log.  ^ .j — r-pj  :  10670  com. 

log.—; — * — m ;  and  this  last  term  is  the  eauivalent  of  the 
**  dens,  at  C 

above  expression  for  AC. 

The  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  which  is  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varying  directly  with 
that  pressure ;  it  follows  that  we  may  substitute  in  tlie  last 
expression  the  heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  at  A  and 
C  fur  the  densities  of  the  air  at  those  points,  and  thus  we 

height  of  mere,  at  A  ^ 

have  10670  com.  log.  .   .  ..    ^ Tlnf^^  the  value  of 

**  height  of  mere,  at  C 

A  C  in  fathoms.  Therefore  the  heights  of  the  columns  of 
mercury  being  observed  at  any  two  places,  as  A  and  C,  the 
height  of  C  above  A  can  be  found.  [Barometer.]  But 
the  factor  10670  may  be  chan^d  into  the  more  convenient 
number  10000  by  an  alteration  in  the  temperature  (55° 
Fahrenheit)  on  which  the  former  number  depends.  By 
experiment  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  if  the  altitude  of 
one  place  above  another  be  computed  from  the  above  for- 
mula, it  will  vary  by^  of  its  value  for  each  degree  by  which 
the  mean  of  the  temperatures  at  the  two  stations  differs 

10670 


The  mountain-barometer,  as  it  is  calH  is . 
vided  with  an  adjusting  screw,  by  iihich  the «: 
mercury  in  the  cistern  may  be  made  Iomuivi^^t 
zero  of  the  scale  of  inches  by  which  the  bei^rbi  of  • 
is  expressed;  but  those  of  a  more  portable k; . 
that  adjusting  screw,  and  then  a  correcticQ  k..-; 
for  the  error  of  the  scale.     For  this  purpose,  V" 
tween  the.  area  of  the  bore  of  the  tube  icd  tbt  r' 
of  the  cistern  must  be  fottiid  (it  is  usually  t 
maker  of  the  instrument) ;  let  it  be  as  1  tVm: 
the  ratio  between  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  men- 
cistern  and  the  corresponding  fall  or  ri^  of  th-.t  - 
When  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cisitrr 
coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  scale  of  inches  i 
the  column  in  the  tube  is  correctly  expresso, ' 
and  tho  top  of  the  column  is,  in  that  case,  callr . 
point,  no  correction  being  then  necessary.  I; 

add  —  of  the  height  shown  by  the  scale  to  t 

the  latter  is  greater  than  the  neutral  height,  : 
less ;  the  sum,  or  difference,  is  the  correct  ' 
mercury  in  '  the   tube  above  the  surface  of  i: 
cistern. 

Water  boils  when  %e  elastic  power  of  the  \i 
from  it  is  equal  to  the  incumbent  pressure; 
quently  the  temperature  at  which  the  boilr.: 
in  the  open  air  will  depend  upon  the  weight  > 
spherical  column  above  it.    Therefore,  since  ti 
comes  less  as  the  station  is  more  elevated,  it  i:  f 
water  will  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  on  a  m. 
on  the  plain  at  its  foot ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  W 
structed  an  instrument  called  a  thermometrd  ^ 
by  which,  on  the  principle  just  mentioned,  : 
heights  of  stations  can  be  found.    A  tube  v 
mercury  is  provided  with  a  graduated  snlc, 
used,  the  bulb  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  ^! 
to  boil  by  means  of  a  spirit-Iarap. 

In  order  to  determine  the  heights  of  stati<Tu« 
the  knowledge  of  the  temperature  at  which  va  a  i 


formula  F 


//+75^\«    . 


given  by  Mr.  Tred: 


from  55°.    Now 


435 


=  24*5  nearly,  the  variation,  in  fa- 


thoms, for  one  degree ;  consequently  24*5:  670  (=:  the  ex- 
cess of  10670  above  10000)  : :  V  :  27""  nearly;  and  there- 
fore 55°— 27^  or  28°,   is  the  temperature   at  which  the 

height  qfmere.  at  A    . 

expression  10000  com.  log.  .    .   . .    ^ 7>,  gives  the 

"  ^*   height  of  mere,  at  C^ 

height  of  C  above  'A  in  fathoms ;  and  of  course  this  value 

must  be  increased  or  diminished  by  ,^  part  of  itself  for  each 

degree  above  or  below  28°  in  the  mean  of  the  temperatures 

observed  at  A  and  C.    [Hbiohts,  Measxtrbment  of.1 


employed.  Here  /  is  the  temperature  of  the  1 
at  the  station,  expressed  in  degrees  of  the  ceii 
mometer ;  F  is  the  measure  of  the  elastic  force 
at  the  temperature  t  under  the  pressure  of  the : 
and  is  expressed  by  the  corresponding  height,  ioi'*' 
of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a  barometer.  T 
being  thus  determined  at  each  of  the  two  stat;Q'''  * 
C,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  hti'.t 
multiplied  by  10,000  will  give  the  approximatr^i 
which  may  be  then  corrected  as  above. 

The  velocity  with  which  air  flows  into  a  neu^''  I 
an  aperture  in  a  vessel  follows  the  same  lav  i&  «<'' 
other  non-elastic  fluid  [Hydrodynamics];  for:* 
the  former  case,  the  quantity  of  air  passing  t^  ^ 
orifice  in  a  given  time  varies  with  the  density  cf'^ 
successively  comes  to  the  orifice,  yet  the  prcs^u'^  * 
the  air  is  forced  out  varying  in  the  same  pr*  ;- 
velocity,  by  dynamics,  remains  constant,  netf*  ■ 
that  a  column  of  air,  in  its  ordinary  state,  extei  ' 
top  of  the  atmosphere,  rushes  through  an  or.t 
vacuum  with  a  velocity  (=1339  feet  in  a  secc^ ' ' 
that  with  which  a  heavy  body  would  fall  throu<::' 
equal  to  that  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere. 

The  law  is  the  same,  whether  we  consider  tb" - 
only  by  its  weight,  or  whether  it  be  confined  io  a  y' 
the  efflux  be  produced  by  the  elasticity.  For," 
the  vessel  being  in  .the  ordinary  slate  of  the  iU-' 
the  pressure  against  ever v  point  on  the  intern :  < 
coual  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  vh  • 
otherwise  confined,  it  would  be  kept  in  its  act'"^ 
consequently  it  begins  to  flow  from  the  oritice « 
same  velocity  as  if  it  had  been  impelled  by  the  * 
the  whole  column  of  atmosphere  above  the  on&cc 
with  the  velocity  due  to  the  descent  of  a  body  fto\a* 
equal  to  that  of  a  homageneous  atmosphere.  '^" 
moment,  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  vetiel  d>>'=  ^ 
its  elasticity  diminishes  with  it,  and  consecjucnth  i^' 
of  motion  is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  ts  lb*-'  ** 
therefore  the  velocity  remains  consttnt.  It  oj?  ^^ 
also  that,  since  the  density  of  air  increases  tritb  di^P 
an  additional  pressure  on  the  fluid  in  %S9»»^^^'^ 
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Ihe  velocity  of  the  efflux.  But  the  law  just  men- 
only  holds  good  when  the  vacuum  U  supposed  to 
i  perfect  on  the  exterior  of  the  orifice ;  for,  if  the  air 
eived  in  a  vessel,  it  will  expand  in  that  vessel  and 
against  the  effluent  air  at  the  orifice,  thus  diminishing 
l&ity  till  the  latter  finally  hecomes  equal  to  zero ; 
is  will  take  place  when  the  air  has  attained  the  same 
^  in  the  two  vessels. 

te  effluent  air  be  of  a  given  density,  hut  not  the  same 

the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  force  by 

it    would  be  made  to  flow  into  a  vacuum  must  be 

lined  by  the  above  equation  Piy  =  P'D ;  where  P  is 

essure  (or  weight  of  the  column)  of  the  ordinary 

there,  and  D  its  density  at  the  earth's  surface ;  IV  is 

ven    density  and  P'  is  the  required  pressure  or  force 

ich  that  air  would  be  impelled  through  the  orifice. 

f  air  in  the  ordinary  state  be  allowed  to  rush  into  a 

containing  air  less  dense  than  itself,  and  the  velocity 

IX  be  required,  the  moving  foroe  will  be  the  difference 

en  that  with  which  the  oxdinary  air  is  driven  through 

il&ce  and  that  with  which  the  rarer  air  would  be  so 

\\  that  is,  it  may  be  represented  by  P^P';  then  the 

ties  of  efflux  being  as  the  square  roots  of  the  forces 

soDTNAMics],  if  the  velocity  due  to  the  force  P  is 

the  required  velocity  at  the  commencement  of  the 

may  be  found* 

)  determination  of  the  Velocity  with  which  steam  or 

her  elastic  fluid  rushes  into  a  vacuum,  or  into  a  fluid 

density  than  itself,  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for 

Thus,  knowing  the  temperature  of  steam,  and  conse- 

(y   its  elasticity,  or  the  equivalent  pressure,  we  can 

-le  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  which  would 

«e  the  same  pressure;   and  then  the  velocity  with 

the  steam  flows  into  a  vacuum  would  be  equal  to 

squired  by  a  body  in  falling  down  the  height  of  such 

^ihere.    But  if  the  steam  is  to  flow  into  any  elastic 

jf  less  density  than  itself,  the  height  of  the  homo- 

is  atmosphere  must  correspond  to  the  diflference  of 

-essures  arising  from  the  different  elasticities  of  the 

aids. 

4der  to  find  the  time  during  which  air,  being  in  the 
ty  state,  must  flow  through  an  orifice  into  an  ex- 
d  vessel  before  the  air  in  the  latter  acquires  any  given 
^  ly ;  let  V  be  the  interior  volume  of  tne  vessel  which 
3ceive  the  air,  and  A  be  the  area  of  the  orifice ;  also 
e  the  reouired  time.  Then  d  (V.iy)  or  Y4iy  repre- 
the  small  quantity  of  air  which  may  enter  the  vessel 
he  time  dt  at  the  commencement  of  the  efflux.  Now, 
be  the  ordinary  density  of  the  air,  h  the  height  of  the 

;eneous  atmosphere,  then  ^'^gh  [Hydrodynamics] 
I  the  initial  velocity.  But,  P  being  the  force  by  which 
*dinary  air  is  impelled  through  the  orifice,  from  the 

p.D'  p.iy 

on  P.iy=P'D  we  have  P'=-jp,  and  P — ^  be- 

the  force  by  which  the  air  is  impelled  through  the 

at  the  end  of  the  time  t,  or  when  the  density  is  IV, 

ae  velocities  being  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 

arces,  we  have  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  t 

to  ^ligml — 15)}'  *^  heiag  multiplied  by  the 

^,  by  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  by  dl,  gives 
il^ADCD— iy)}(//  for  the  small  quantity  of  air  which, 
I  the  element  di  of  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
^into  the  vessel.  The  velocities  being  constant,  the 
Ities  that  flow  during  the  time  di  are  equal  to  one 
Mr;  hence,  equating  this  expression  with  Wdlf  above, 

V              dJy  ^, .  ,.      .   . 

Vidt^ This  equation  being 

A>j2ghD  V(D-iy) 

2V  it 

ntcd  gives  <= (D-iyr  -f  coMt.     The 

I  A^2ghD 

it  is  determined  by  considering  that  <=0  when 
which  gives  const  =  VD,  and  thus  the  value  of  t 

lis  ihown  under  the  word  Air-Pump  that  the  density 

air  in  a  receiver  becomes  diminished  in  a  geo- 

l  progression*  after  successive  strokes  of  the  piston. 

the  common  ratio  of  this  progression  may  be  expressed 

ically  by  the  term         ;,  where  v  is  the  volume  of 

eiver ,  and  r'  that  of  the  barrel ;  and,  if  D  be  the 
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density  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  when  the  process  of  exhaus- 


tion is  commenced,  we  shall  have  evidently  D 


v- 


for 

the  density  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  after  n  strokes. 
Hence  tliis  density  can  be  found  when  the  number  of 
strokes  is  given ;  or,  reducing  the  equation,  we  may  find  n, 
the  number  of  strokes  which  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  reduce  the  air  in  the  receiver  to  any  given  density. 

For  the  pressure  and  resistance  of  the  air  against  bodies, 
see  Aero-Dynamics  and  Gunnery  ;  and  for  aerial  navi- 
gation, see  Balloon. 

PNEUMOBRANCHIATA,  Lamarck's  second  section  of 
his  order  Gasteropoda,  containing  the  Limacinea,  or  Snails. 

PNEUMODERMON.    [Pteropoda] 

PNEUMO'NIA.    [Lungs.  Diseases  of.] 

PNEUSTOl'DEA,  Fitsinger's  name  for  a  family  of 
Saurians,  formed  from  Lyriocephalus  and  Pneustes,  Mer- 
rem,  and  Phrynocephalus,  Kaup.  This  family  Fitzinger 
approximates  to  that  of  the  Cameleons. 

PO.  BASIN  OF  THE.  The  river  Po,  called  Padus  and 
Eridanus  by  the  Romans,  rises  from  two  springs,  in  about 
44^  40'  N.  lat.,  T*  E.  long.,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Vise,  a  splendid  mountain  pyramid  12,580  feet  high,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
sources  of  the  Po  are  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Flow- 
ing first  east  and  then  north-east,  through  a  deep  valley 
called  Val  d*Oro,  the  Po  receives  on  its  left  bank  the 
Cliisone  and  other  streams  from  the  valleys  of  Pignerol  and 
of  the  Valdenses ;  and  on  its  right  bank  the  Vraita,  the 
Maira,  and  the  Grana,  which,  rising  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  tlow  in  a  north-east  direction  through  the 
open  country  of  Saluzzo,  and  join  the  Po  in  succession 
above  the  town  of  Cariguano,  from  whence  the  river  flows 
nearly  due  north  to  Turin,  through  a  broad  valley  bounded 
by  the  offsets  of  the  Cottian  Alps  on  the  west  and  the  hills 
of  Monferrato  on  the  east.  Passing  Turin,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  st^ne  bridge,  the  Po  receives  on  its  left  bank 
the  Dora  Riparia  from  the  valley  of  Susa  and  Mount  Ccnis, 
and  afterwards  the  Stura  from  the  valley  of  Lanzo,  a  ro- 
mantic district  among  the  Alps  north-west  of  Turin.  The 
river  now  inclines  to  the  north-east,  receives  the  Orca  from 
the  north,  and  passing  by  the  town  of  Chivasso,  turns  to 
the  east  or  east  by  south,  in  which  general  direction  it  con- 
tinues to  flow  for  the  rest  of  its  course  to  the  sea,  making 
however  numerous  windings.  Below  Chivasso  the  Po  re- 
ceives from  the  north  the  Dora  Baltea,  with  all  the  drainage 
of  the  large  valley  of  Aosta,  and  about  thirty  miles  farther 
the  Sesia,  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers 
of  Mount  Rosa,  and  which,  after  draining  the  Val  di  Sesia, 
an  Alpine  valley,  enters  the  plains  of  Vercelli.  receives  the 
Cervo  and  other  streams,  and  after  a  course  of  about  ninety 
miles  enters  the  Po  below  the  town  of  Casale.  The  Po 
here  makes  a  bend  to  the  south,  but  on  reaching  Valenza 
resumes  its  eastern  course.  In  all  its  course  from  Carig- 
nano  to  Valenza,  for  a  length  of  nearly  eighty  miles,  the 
Po  receives  no  affluents  of  any  importance  on  its  right 
bank,  being  skirted  all  along  on  that  side  by  the  hills  of 
Monferrato,  owing  to  which  the  river  de::cribes  a  kind  of 
semicircle.  But  to  the  south  of  those  hills,  and  between 
them  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  flows  the  Tanaro,  a 
large  stream  which  rises  near  Ormea  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  flowing  northwards,  receives  the  EUero,  Pesio,  and 
Gesso,  and  the  Stura  from  Cuneo  (Stura  is  the  name  of 
several  rivers  of  Piedmont),  and  after  passing  by  Cherasco 
and  Alba  turns  to  the  east,  receiving  the  draining  of  the 
hills  of  Lower  Monferrato  on  one  side  and  of  the  Ligurian 
Apennines  on  the  other.  [Monferrato.]  The  Tanaro 
flows  by  Asti,  the  principal  town  of  Monferrato,  receives  the 
Belbo  from  the  south,  and  farther  on  the  Bormida,  swelled 
by  the  Orba  from  the  mountains  of  La  Bocchetta,  after 
which  it  flows  through  the  plains  of  Alessandria  and  Ma- 
rengo, and  enters  the  Po  about  eight  miles  below  Va- 
lenza. after  a  tortuous  course  of  about  150  milej^  in  which 
it  describes  a  segment  of  a  circle  nearly  parallel  to  that 
described  by  the  Po,  being  separated  from  the  latter  river 
by  the  hills  of  Lower  Monferrato. 

After  receiving  the  Tanaro,  the  Po  continues  its  course  in 
an  easterly  direction  through  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy. 
receiving  on  its  right  or  southern  bank  the  Scnvia  from 
Tortona  and  the  Staffora  from  Voghera.  and  on  its  left  or 
northern  bank'the  Agogna  and  the  Terdoppio  from  Novam 
Between  Voghera  and  Piacenza  several    offsets  of  ♦ 
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Ligurian  Apennines  approach  elose  to  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po,  whose  only  affluent  of  any  importance  from  that 
quarter  is  the  Trehbia,  a  mountain  torrent  which  swells 

S really  in  the  rainy  season,  but  is  shallow  in  time  of 
rought.  [Pabua,  Duchy  of.]  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  character  of  the  southern  affluents  of 
the  Po  east  of  the  Tanaro  and  those  which  come  from  the 
north.  The  latter  are  deep  perennial  rivers,  being  fed  by 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  but  tne  others  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  torrents,  being  chiefly  supplied  by  the  rains  which 
fall  in  the  Apennines.  Napoleon  remarks,  in  his  'Military 
Memoirs,'  dictated  to  Montholon,  that  an  army  invading 
Italy  from  France  finds  its  march  much  easier  by  following 
the  southern  instead  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po. 

The  Ticino  is  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Po.  It 
issues  out  of  several  small  lakes  near  the  summit  of  the  St 
Gothard,  flows  through  the  Canton  Ticino,  and  enters  the 
Lake  Maggiore,  out  of  which  it  issues  again  at  Sesto,  from 
whence  it  flows  for  60  miles  through  the  great  plain,  marking 
the  boundary  between  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  terri- 
tories. It  passes  by  Pavia  and  enters  the  Po  a  few  miles 
below  that  city.  The  Ticino  is  a  very  rapid  river,  but  is 
navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  East  of  tlie 
Ticino  the  Po  receives  the  Lambro,  swelled  by  the  Olona,  the 
river  of  Milan ;  and  lower  down  the  Adda,  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and 
is  swelled  by  the  Brembo  and  the  Serio  from  the  mountains 
of  Bergamo.  [Adda.]  East  of  the  Adda  runs  the  O^lio  or 
Ollio,  a  considerable  river,  which  rises  in  Valcamonica  on 
the  borders  of  the  Valtelina,  forms  the  little  lake  Iseo,  and, 
issuing  out  of  it  at  Semico,  receives  the  Mella  fh>m  Brescia, 
and  the  Chiese,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Idro,  and 
enters  the  Po  above  Borgoforte.  Hie  Ollio  is  navigable  by 
large  boats  below  Pontevico.  Its  whole  course,  from  its 
source  to  its  confluence,  is  about  140  miles.  [Brbscia, 
Pbovincb  of.]  Proceeding  to  the  eastward,  the  next  great 
affluent  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincio,  an  important  river,  which 
is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  with  it  forms  a  geo- 
graphical division  between  the  Milanese  territory^  or  Lom- 
bardy  Proper,  and  the  old  Venetian  territories.  The  Mincio, 
after  issuing  out  of  the  lake  at  Peschiera,  forms  the  lagoons 
in  the  middle  of  which  lies  Mantova.  Below  Mantova  it  is 
navigable  for  large  boats  down  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Po  near  Govemolo. 

The  Po  below  Piacenza  receives  on  its  southern  bank  the 
following  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  which  rise  in  the  Apen- 
nines: 1,  the  Nura,  a  small  stream;  2,  the  Taro,  a  larger 
river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pontremoli,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  65  miles  enters  the  Po  above  Casal  Mag- 
giore ;  3,  the  Parma  and  Lenza,  two  small  streams  in  the  state 
of  Parma ;  4,  the  Crostolo,  a  small  stream  which  passes  by 
Guastalla ;  5,  the  Secchia,  a  considerable  river  which  crosses 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  enters  the  Po  a  few  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Mincio.  The  Secchia  is  navigable  fbr 
large  boats  up  to  Pontebasso  near  Modena  [Modena, 
Duchy  of];  6,  the  Panaro,  called  Scoltenna  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cimone 
near  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  crosses  the  duchy  of  Modena 
and  part  of  the  papal  province  of  Ferrara,  and  after  a  tortu- 
ous course  of  nearly  1 00  miles  enters  the  Po  below  Bondeno. 
The  Panaro  is  navigable  for  30  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Po.  The  Panaro  is  the  last  affluent  of  the  Po  fh)m 
the  south ;  but  on  the  north  bank,  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Mincio,  various  canals,  under  the  names  of  Canal  Bianco, 
Polesella,  Tartaro,  Adigetto,  &c.,  bring  into  the  Po  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  Adige,  and  the  drainage  of  the  marshy 
country  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers.  [Adria.]  The 
Po  in  former  times  passed  south  of  Ferrara,  but  after  the 
dreadful  flood  of  1152  the  main  stream  changed  its  bed, 
and  it  now  passes  about  three  miles  north  of  Ferrara.  About 
twenty  miles  lower  down,  near  Papozzo,  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches ;  the  left  or  northern  one,  which  is  the 
larger,  is  called  Maestra,  or  Po  Grande,  and  also  Po  deile 
Fornaci ;  it  enters  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  the  principal 
of  which,  called  Maestra,  is  always  navigable  by  merchant 
vessels.  The  length  of  course  from  the  point  of  bifurcation 
to  the  mouth  is  about  twenty  miles.  The  right  or  south- 
em  branch,  called  Po  d*Ariano,  also  divides  into  several 
mouths,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Po  di  Groro,  and  is 
likewise  accessible  to  merchant  vessels  from  the  sea.  The 
tide  is  only  felt  in  a  slight  degree  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  above  the  mouths,  and  it  does  not  rise  quite  two 
fect«    Small  merchant  vessels  ascend  the  river  as  far  as 


Lagoscuro  near  Ferrara.  Higher  up  the  ittTi|itxRi » «• 
ried  on  by  boats  of  the  burthen  of  sixty  tons,  s  Ik  i 
Cremona  in  all  seasons,  and  higher  up  as  ^rasCaaL- 
Ptedmont,  except  in  times  of  great  drought  AknU.- 
the  Po  is  only  navigable  for  small  boats  or  nftL  %fk-. 
course  of  the  river,  including  its  winding!,  is  leckiMi 
about  450  miles. 

The  width  of  the  bed  of  the  Pd,  from  the  taAsmi 
the  Ticino  to  its  bifurcation,  is  from  1200  to  1800  fed.  li 
depth  of  water  varies  from  12  to  36  feet  Tbeyer.U 
floods  take  place  in  the  summer  months,  in  coDttquo) 
the  melting  of  the  snows   in  the  Alps,  bat  eii 
nary  floods  occur  at  other  seasons  also  after  gni! 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  to  its  montli,  a ' 
about  200  miles,  the  flill  in  the  bed  of  the  rtrarti  ibts 
feet  of  perpendicular  height    The  Po  is  not  foiMt 
Turin,  and  has  no  bridge  aeross  it  below  thu  dr. 
whole  course  of  the  Po  with  its  sinuosities  ii  in 
miles.    It  is  embanked  from  below  Piacents  to^R 
protect  the  country  from  inundations.   The  Stnsei 
said  to  have  first  applied  themselves  to  embank  r  S 
Near  Ferrara,  and  below  that  tbwn  down  to  the  t^ 
the  Po,  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water  in  the  riTetiil 
than  the  country  near  its  banka.    (Reins,  I'Ont 
Cor$o  del  Fiume  lb;   Romani,  Delf  AnticoO»~ 
Fiume  Po.)    The  old  bed  of  the  Po»  which  rci 
of  the  town  of  Ferrara,  and  which  is  still  eallei 
Ferrara,  still   receives  some  of  the  water  of  tk 
river  by  means  of  canals,  but  is  chiefly  filled  bj  ^ 
of  the  Reno,  a  rapid  river  which  rises  in  the  Toscu 
nines,  passes  near  Bologna,  and  after  a  coane  c/ 
70  miles  joins  the  Po  of  Ferrara  below  that  city.  ^ 
is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  cot 
only  in  the  winter  and  spring.    The  Po  of  Femii 
into  two  branches :  the  left  or  northern  is  csUedPt^^ 
lano,  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  eci\xa  ^ 
the  right  or  southern  branch,  called  Po  diPrimaro, 
several  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  from  the  Tuscan  Ap 
namely  the  Savena,  Idice,Silora,Santemo,sndSefi:» 
Po  di  Primaro  enters  the  sea  at  Primaro  a  few  mils^ 
of  Ravenna.    The  Lamone,  which  passes  by  Faenft 
the  sea  by  a  separate  mouth  between  Primaro  and 
In  antient  times  the  Lamone  communicated  wi 
and  Ravenna  itself  stood  on  an  island  in  the  del 
river.     (Bertoldi,  Memorie  del  Ih  di  iVtfwifc, « 
1 786.)    The  delta  of  the  Po  may  now  be  considered 
minating  on  the  south  at  Primaro :  it  extends  to  i^ 
ward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Adige  at  BroBd<< 
Chioggia,  distant  from  Primaro  about  40  miles  in  i 
line  from  north  to  south ;   unless  we  consider  the  ff' 
the  Brenta  and  Baochiglione  as  forming  part  of  iL 
rivers  are  connected  by  canals  with  the  Adig«« 
Adige  communicates  with  the  Po.    In  this  latter 
delta  of  the  Po  would  include  all  the  s«*"^*r, 
northern  extremity  of  the  lagoons  of  Venice^  m^ 
Piave  would  form  the  northern  boiindary  of  the  wsi 
Po.    The  Piave,  Livenza,  Tagliamento,  and  m^ 
each  a  small  separate  basin. 


tra,  is  280  miles  from  west  to  east    The  width  of  »f , 


is  about  140  miles  from  the  Ligurian  andTusoj 
nines  to  the  Alps  of  Switxerland  and  of  the  W^ 
area,  if  we  include  in  it  the  whole  couwe  <'*^"** '  J^i 
near  40,000  square  miles,  or  about  fi)ur-6ftb5W    . 
of  England.    The  whole  of  Piedmont  in  ite  ^^^\^ 
Lombardy  Proper,  Southern  or  Italian  Tyro^t  "^*  ^ 
half  of  the  Venetian  territory,  the  Swim  can^f  f' j 
some  districts  of  the  canton  of  the  ^^n^"*' ?,„".. 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  the  papal  legations  ®^^^^ffu 
rara,  and  Ravenna,  and  that  small  P*^'®?  ^^e?*'^ 
extends  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Al*""r  ^^i 
called  Romagna  Gran-Ducale— all  these  ^l^Z^\^i 
to  the  basin  of  the  Po.    The  central  pert  of  ^^Z^% 
sists  of  a  wide  level  plain,  about  220  ™*^^.  ?°Lfoi 
60  to  60  miles  wide,  the  iMgerp^tof  whlfj,i^ni[i 
northern  side  of  the  course  or  the  river,  »tw  ^:    \ipt  i 
the  lowest  offseU  of  the  Alps.    South  of  the  rij«  ^^^ 
of  Monferrato  and  the  Ligurian  Apc"'**"*^  dl?»^''* 
Parma  approach  near  to  the  bank,  and  rise  rapj  ^^  ^ 
leaving  only  a  small  extent  of  plain  ^'**^5Vefiif*^ 
east,  in  the  country  of  Modena,  Bolognti  ^ 
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n nines  of  Tuscany  make  a  bend  to  the  southward,  leav- 

:i  level  space  of  about  30  miles  in  width  between  their 

and  the  bank  of  the  Po.    The  plain  or  valley  of  the 

las  a  general  slope  from  west  to  east  in  the  direction  of 

course  of  the  river.    On  each  side  of  the  valley  the 

tnd  rises  towards  the  Apennines  on  one  side  and  the 

\  on  the  other,  but  the  slope  is  more  gradual  and  gentle 

be  iKHlhem  side.    The  town  of  Como,  at  the  southern 

emity  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  at  the  entrance  of 

great  plain  from  the  north,  is  600  feet  above  the  sea ; 

in*  which  is  half-way  between  Como  and  the  Po,  is  about 

feet  ;  and  Pavia,  which  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Po,  is 

i  more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea.    The  fertility  of 

plain  of  the  Po  is  proverbial. 

le  remainder  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  consists  of  the  hilly 
)Q  and  the  highlands.  The  hilly  region,  which  is  the 
t  delightful  part  of  the  whole,  forms  a  broad  belt  along 
lorthem  border  of  the  great  plain,  and  includes  the  lakes 
Tts,  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como^  Iseo^  and  Garda.  South  of 
Po  are  the  hills  of  Monferrato  and  the  lower  offsets  of 
ligurian  Apennines.  The  highlands  are  formed  by  the 
9  on  one  aide  and  the  Apennines  on  the  other.  [Alps  ; 
KinBTBa.] 

OA,  the  Greek  name  iw6a)  for  grass  of  any  kind,  is  ap- 

l  by  botanists  in  a  more  limited  sense,  being  restricted 

ose  plants  of  the  Graminaceous  order  which  have  a  pa- 

d  infloreseenoe,  many  flowered  spikelets,  hermaphrodite 

a1  flowers,  a  pair  of  flumes,  and  paleso  membranous  at 

oiot,  without  being  mflated  or  provided  with  any  kind 

mature.    Such  grasses  are  abundant  in  Europe,  the 

common  of  all  flowering  plants  being  Poa  annua,  the 

aimual  grass  whioh  springs  up  everywhere  in  the 

aee  of  the  gardener,  flowering  and  ripening  its  seed  at 

«sons  when  not  aetually  frozen.  It  is  probable  that  the 

«nial  species  are  mostly  suited  for  agricultural  nurposes, 

ase  they  are  destitute  of  the  stiff  hairs  which  render 

^  grasses  unpalatable  to  cattle.    It  is  only  the  strongest 

Jig  kinds  however  that  produce  sufficient  fodder  to 

-ofitable  to  the  fanner,  and  among[  them  the  I\m 

tiu  and  pratemii,  two  meadow  species,  are  the  most 

Me. 

UCHING.    rOAMBLAWs.] 

ICILLOTORA.      ndADRBFOAJBA.] 

ICKLINOTON.  [YoRESHiRB.] 
iCOCK,  SDWARD,  an  eminent  divine  and  learned 
italist,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Pocock,  vicar 
hiveley  in  fierkshire.  He  was  born  at  Oxfocti,  in 
flnber,  1604,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
it  the  free-school  of  Thame.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
tttered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall.  After  two  years' 
mce  there,  he  was  eleotea  to  a  scholarship  of  Corpus 
iti  College,  to  which  he  removed  in  1620.  In  Novem- 
1622,  be  was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts.  He  now  began 
ply  hinuelf  to  the  study  of  the  Orientol  languages,  in 
h  he  made  extraordinary  progress,  first  under  the  tui- 
of  Matthew  Pasor»  and  afterwardi  under  that  of  the 
.  William  Bedweli,  yiear  of  Tottonham,  one  of  the  first 
lose  who  have  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic  latt- 
ice in  Europe. 

Ub  first  literary  work  was  the  preparation  for  the  press 
icb  parts  as  had  not  beeo  edited  of  the  Syriac  New  Tes- 
lat,  £ron  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  to  which 
ilded  A  Latin  translation  and  some  notes :  the  whole  was 
ied  at  Layden  in  1630,  4to.  In  1629  Pocock  was  or- 
ted  priest,  and  soon  after  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
{li&h  merchants  at  Aleppo,  where  he  continued  five 
ix  years,  making  further  progress  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
.  Ethiopic  languages,  besides  acquiring  a  familiar  know- 
{6  of  the  Arabio.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1636, 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
Q  after  nominatod  first  Professor  of  the  Arabic  lee- 
a  founded  at  Oxford  h^  Archbishop  Laud,  with  whom 
eodsL  had  maintained  a  correspondence  during  his  stay 
Aleppoi  having  been  employed  by  that  liberal  prelato 
collecthig  coins  and  MbS.  for  the  university.  He 
aoed  his  lectures  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration  on  the 
Uure  and  utility  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  part  of  which  was 
Wwards  published  ad  ealcem  '  Caraoen  Tograi,'  edit. 
xon.,  1661.  Pocock  however  seems  not  to  have  de- 
v«red  more  than  one  eourse  of  lectures  upon  this  occasion ; 
>r  soon  after,  at  the  express  desire  of  his  patron  Laud, 
e  undertook  a  second  voyage  to  the  Bast,  along  with  John 
''eaves  [Grsaybs],  and  remained  aome  time  at  Constanti- 


nople collecting  antient  manuacrints.  After  a  stay  of  nearly 
four  years  in  that  city,  he  embarxed  in  1640,  and  returned 
home  by  way  of  France  and  Italy.  While  at  Paris  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  manv  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time, 
and  particularly  with  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Maronito  well 
known  by  his  Latin  translation  of  Edrisi's '  Geography,'  and 
other  works  [SdbisiI  ^^^  ^ith  Hugo  Grotius,  to  whom  he 
communicated  a  design  he  had  of  translating  lus  treatise 
'  De  Veritate'  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Grotius  having  approved  of  the  plan,  Pocock  began  his 
task,  and  the  Arabio  version  was  afterwards  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  1660.  [Gkotius.]  WhQe  at  Paris,  Pocock 
heard  of  the  commotions  in  England,  and  on  his  ^ival 
found  his  patron  and  benefactor,  bishop  Laud,  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower.  [Lauix]  He  now  resumed  his  lectures  and  his 
private  studies  at  Oxford.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Selden,  who  afterwards  published  part  of 
the  'Annals'  of  Eutvchius,  in  Latin  and  Arabic,  under  the 
title  of  'Origines  AlexandrinsB,'  Pocock  assisted  him  in 
collating  and  extracting  passages  from  the  Arabic  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian. 

In  1643  Pocock  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
rectory  of  Childrey  in  fierkshire,  where  he  performed 
with  the  greatest  zeal  his  duties  of  parish  priest,  visiting 
Oxford  during  term  time.  Immediately  after  the  execution 
of  Laud,  the  profits  of  his  Arabic  professorship  were  seized 
as  part  of  that  prelate*s  property,  and  he  was  reduced  to  his 
country  living.  In  1646  Pocock  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Burdett,  Esq.,  of  Hampshire,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Selden, 
the  restitution  of  bis  salary.  In  1648  he  was  nominated  to 
the  Hebrew  professorship  at  Oxford,  to  which  Charles  !.« 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  added  a  canon ry  in 
Christ  Church,  which  was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  but 
the  canonry  thus  assigned  to  him  being  different  from  that 
originally  annexed  to  the  professorship,  Pocock  entered  a 
protest  against  it,  and  refused  to  receive  the  profits.  In  the 
mean  time  he  composed  liis  '  Specimen  Historic  Arabum,' 
being  extracts  from  the  work  of  Abu-1-faraj,  in  the  original 
Arabic,  together  with  a  L9.tin  translation  and  copious  notes. 
[Abulfa&aoius.]  This  work,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford, 
in  1648  and  1650,  4to.,  was  reprinted  in  1806,  by  White, 
with  some  additions  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In  November, 
1650,  about  a  year  after  publishing  the  preceding  work, 
Pocock  was  ejected  from  his  canonry,  and  it  was  intended 
to  deprive  him  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabio  professor- 
ships; but  upon  a  petition  from  the  heads  of  houses, 
the  masters,  and  scholars  at  Oxford,  Pocock  was  suffered 
to  enjoy  both  places.  In  1655  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  deprived  of  his  living,  on  the  ground  of 'ignorance 
and  insumciency :'  at  least  such  were  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  Cromwell's  committee.  Some  of  his  Ox- 
ford friends  however,  particularly  Dr.  Owen,  so  warmly 
represented  the  disgrace  which  would  follow  the  rejection, 
upon  such  grounds,  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Pocock, 
that  the  measure  was  abandoned.  Soon  after  Pocock 
published  his  '  Porta  Mosis,*  being  six  prefatory  dis- 
courses of  Moses  Maimonides*s  '  Commentary  upon  the 
Mishna,'  written  in  Arabic,  but  with  the  Hebrew  letters. 
This  work,  which  was  the  first  production  of  the  Hebrew 
press  at  Oxford,  appeared  in  1655  (not  45,  as  printed  by 
misUke  in  the  article  Maimonidbs),  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  numerous  notes.  In  the  following  vear 
Pocock  appears  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  publisoing 
the  'Expositions  of  Rabbi  Tanchum  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,' ad  he  was  at  that  time  the  only  person  in  Europe 
who  possessed  any  of  the  manuscripts  of  that  learne<l 
Rabbi ;  but,  probably  f^om  want  of  encouragement,  he  did 
not  prosecute  his  design.  In  1657  the  English  Polyglot 
appeared,  in  which  Pocock  had  a  considerable  hand.  He 
collated  the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  also  wrote  a  preface 
concerning  the  different  Arabic  versions  of  that  part  of,  the 
Bible,  and  the  reason  of  the  various  readings  to  be  found  in 
them,  the  whole  of  which  was  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Polyglot  He  also  contributed  greatly  to  tne  success 
of  that  literary  undertaking  by  the  loan  of  several  valuable 
MSS.  in  his  own  collection.  In  1658  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  'Annals'  of  Eutychius  was  published  at  Oxford, 
in  2  vols.  41o.,  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  Selden, 
who  died  before  it  appeared.  At  the  Restoration,  Pocock 
was  restored  (June,  1660)  to  his  canonry  of  Christ  Church, 
as  originally  annexed  to  the  Hebrew  professorship  > 
Charles  I.    In  the  same  year  he  was  enabled,  througn  ' 
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liberality  of  Mr.  Boyle,  to  print  his  Arabic  translation  of 
Grotius's  tract  'De  Veritate.*  His  next  publication,  in 
)661,  was  the  Arabic  poem  by  Abu  Ismail  Thograi, 
entitled  '  L4miyyatu-l-'ajem/  with  a  Latin  translation,  co- 
pious notes,  and  a  learned  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  of  Pocock's  works  was  l^is  translation  of  the  en- 
tire work  of  Abu-l-faraj,  which,  along  with  the  text  and 
a  few  excellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1663, 
2  vols.  4to.  After  the  pubhcation  of  this  work  he  seems 
to  have  entirely  devoted  himself  to  biblical  learning.  In 
1674  he  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  university,  his 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  English 
Liturgy.  In  1677  appeared  his  'Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Michaand  Malachi ;'  in  1685,  that  on  Rosea,  and 
m  1691,  that  of  Joel.  It  was  his  intention  to  comment 
upon  others  of  the  lesser  prophets.  He  died,  September  10, 
1691,  after  a  gradual  decay  of  his  constitution,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Pocock  had  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Burdett  nine 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  named  Edward,  was  also 
an  Oriental  scholar,  and  published  in  1671,  under  his 
direction,  the  philosophical  treatise  of  Ibn  Tofayl,  with 
a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  under  this  title— '  Philo- 
sophus  Autodidactus,  sive  Epistola  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn 
Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokdham,'  the  same  which  Ockley 
afterwards  translated  into  English.  [Ockley.]  He  also 
translated  into  Latin  the  work  of  Abda-1-latif  on  Egypt ; 
but  it  was  not  printed  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  White  published  it  with  the  original  text, 
OxfordC  1 800, 4to.  [Abdallatif.]  Another  of  Pocock's  sons, 
named  Thomas,  translated  into  English  the  work  entitled 
'  De  Termino  Vitee'  by  Manasses  Ben  Israel*  under  this 
title  — *  Of  the  Term  of  Life,'  London,  1699,  12mo. 
An  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Pccock,  the  fa- 
ther, was  published  in  1740,  by  Leonard  Twells,  M.A., 
together  with  an  edition  of  bis  Theological  works,  in  2  vols, 
folio. 

POCOCKE,  RICHARD,  a  distinguished  traveller,  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  preceding,  though  he  added  an  0  to  his 
name,  was  born  in  1 704,  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated until  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford. 
In  1731  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  and 
two  years  afterwards  that  of  Doctor.  After  travelling 
in  the  years  1734  and  1736  on  the  Continent,  he  sailed 
for  Eg3rpt,  in  which  country  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1738,  when  he  embarked  at  Damiettafor  Pales- 
tine, and  taking  his  road  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
From  Cephalonia  he  sailed  to  Messina,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded homewards  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders. 
On  his  return  in  1741  he  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches and  observations,  under.the  title  of  '  Description  of 
the  East  and  of  some  other  Countries,'  of  which  the  first 
volume,  entitled  'Observations  on  Egypt,'  dedicated  to 
Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  appeared  at 
London  in  1743,  folio;  and  the  second,  entitled  'Obser- 
vations on  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  and 
Candia,'  dedicated  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  1745. 
In  1 745  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  in  1 756 
bishop  of  Ossory.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
Elphin,  and  lastly  to  Meath,  where  he  died,  in  September, 
1765. 

Besides  his  *  Eastern  Travels,*  which  are  works  of  ment, 
Pococke  made  a  tour  in  Scotland  and  published  a  de* 
scription  of  the  basaltic  rock,  in  the  harbour  of  Dunbar, 
resembling  the  Giant's  Causeway.  iPhiL  Traru.,  vol.  32, 
art.  17.)  *A  Description  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,*  and 
'  An  Account  of  some  Antiquities  found  in  Ireland,'  were 
also  published  bv  him  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  '  Archeeologia.' 
Among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (4811,  4827) 
are  several  volumes  the  gift  of  Bishop  Pococke,  containing 
the  minutes  and  registers  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Dublin,  from  1683  to  1707.  A  French  tmnslation  of  his 
travels  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1771,  in  seven  volumes,  in 
12mo. 

PODA'RCIS,  Wagler's  name  for  a  genus  of  Lizards, 
part  of  which  genus  is  placed,  by  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron, 
under  the  genus  Lacerta^  part  under  the  genus  Acantho' 
dactylus  of  Fitzinger,  and  part  under  the  genus  Eremias  of 
the  last-named  herpetologist. 

PODARGUS.  (Zoology.)  [Nigiit-Jars,  vol.  ,xvi.,  p. 
225.] 


PODESTA.     [LOMBARDY.] 

PO'DICEPS.    [Divers,  vol.  is.,  p.  36.) 

PODICEPSI'NiB.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  second  wb:: . 
of  the  ColymhicUe,  [Divers.]  The  first  sub^j« , 
ColymbincBt  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Co/ym^w,  L .. 
{Mergtii,  Briss. ;  Urinator,  Lac6p. ;  Eud^,  111.). 

The  Podicepsinee  consist  of  two  genera:  l,  /Wv^^ 
Lath.  iColymbui, Briss,);  2,  SylbeocyduSt^(m\K{C.'* 
bus,  Idnn. ;  PodicepB^  Ray;    Phdilymw,  Less.;  hjf 
tilus,  Sw.). 

PODILYMBUS.    [PoDXCBPSiNiE.] 

PODINE'MA,  Wagler's  name  for  a  genus  of  J/ 
Lizards,  arranged  by  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  undr: 
genus  Salvator.    [Salyator.] 

PODLACHIA.    [Poland.] 

PO'DOA,  Illiger*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Katatortii.-i^ 
mipede  birds,  Heliomis  of  Bonnaterre,  Gtcbifiilff^ 
BufTon.  These  have  their  feet  lobated,  like  tLen.,^ 
{FUlicai)  and  the  Grebes,  biit  their  tail  is  mote  ^ 
than  in  either,  and  their  nails  are  shsrper.  Cms 
Phtus  SurinamensiSfGmeU  EnL,  893 ;  i/ie/tornti  S^\> 
ensii,  Vieill,  Go/.,  280,  as  examples,  and  observes  ilaiU 
Bonaparte  (Prince  of  Musignano)  considers,  hltkt 
that  the  genus  should  be  approximated  to  the  idft 
[Pelbcanida.] 

PODOLIA,  or  KAMENETZ-PODOLSK,  a  ? 
ment  of  European  Russia,  formerly  a  partof  Pc^anda 
from  47°  25'  to  49**  45'  N.  lat.,  and  from  26'  20'  (0  2? 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Volhynia,  od  ibe 
east  by  Kiew,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Khen(ie,a 
south  by  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is  separated  bytbe" 
ter,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Aosthani 
The  area  is  very  differently  stated  by  different  vriten.  B 
(in  1821)  and  Schubert  (1835)  make  it  19.850 
but  Schmidtlin  (1835)  prefers  the  estimate  of 
who  makes  it  only  14,500  square  miles.  Podoliii^ 
rally  a  table-land  of  no  great  elevation,  and  is  ttavn 
a  branch  of  the  Carpathians,  which  enters  it  fronC? 
but  the  most  elevated  parts  of  this  chain  are  sai 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  only  heighten 
turesque  beauties  of  this  fine  provinoe.  The  sou' 
parts,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ukraine, 
and  form  a  kind  of  steppe.  The  province  is  veil 
The  Dniester,  which  is  the  principal  river,  flows  m 
along  the  frontier  towards  Bessarabia,  but  most  oftl» 
rivers  run  into  it.  The  second  principal  hrer  is  tlij 
The  Dniester  is  broad,  but  its  course  is  r>r 
tlie  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  and  diM 
numerous  shallows,  rocks,  blocks  of  stone,  and  th 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bug,  which  is  obii 
large  blocks  of  stone,  which  however  might  easily  be 
There  are  numerous  smaU  meres  in  the  western  p>i^' 
provinoe,  but  no  large  lakes. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  in  eeneral  very  bealtby 
are  scarcely  any  endemic  disoraers,  except  the  Pii^^ 
nice,  which  will  probably  remain  endemic  as  lonf  *j 
uneleanliness  of  tne  Russniaks  and  Poles  continoe^ 
soil  of  Podolia  is  proverbially  fruitful,  '  yielding  nj! 
says  Hassel, '  whicn  is  scarcely  equalled  in  Sicily-  " 
and  rye  often  produce  tenfold,  and  many  kinds  of  ^ 
50,  and  even  1 00  fold.'    Schmidtlin  however  says '(«" 
extremely  productive,  but  without  yielding  tenibld.*^* 
says,  who  uniformly  exaggerates  in  this  particulsf-  i 
all  kinds  of  corn,  hemp,  tUx,  tobacco,  and  bops  are  cm' 
Agriculture  is  however  practised  in  the  most  ^^^^ 
ner;  the  ground  is  scarcely  scratched  bytheplo^ 
never  manured,  and  the  same  species  of  grain  is  ones 
for  several  years  together.    Yet  corn  is  so  abundant,* 
so  little  value,  that,  for  want  of  demand,  it  has  beeo 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground.    The  increasing  exijortatiea 
Odessa  has  however  caused  a  considerabto  inipn)^' 
The  peasants  have  generally  gardens,  where  tbey  eui 
cabbages,  onions,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  and  soio^ 
trees,  mostly  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plumbs,  but  00 


iKl 


care  is  bestowed  on  them.  The  grass  is  remarkably  lo^' 

isi 

re  I 

wolves,  foxes,  a  species  of  antelope,  and  bastordi  ^ 


and  the  forests  are  very  extensive,  but  there  is  not 
in  them ;  stags  and  deer  are  rare ;  in  the  fie\m  ^ ' 
steppe  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester  t^^^^^^^ 


are  very  numerous.  Swarms  of  loeusts  ooine  ^ 
from  the  Black  Sea.  The  breedinff  of  cattle  b  wrJ  [^ 
ant ;  the  oxen  of  Podolia  are  remarkably  laiS<^  ti^m 
great  droves  of  them  are  anniudly  sent  even  to 
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-many.  The  race  of  horses  is  much  esteemed.  The 
are  of  a  good  breed,  and  their  wool  is  tolerably  fine, 
are  very  numerous.  The  farmers  breed  great  quanti- 

*  domestic  poultry  and  of  bees.    The  fisheries  are  very 

ctive.     There  is  no  metal  except  bog-iron.   The  other 

al    products  are  saltpetre,  stone  Ibr  building,  lime, 

m,  and  alabaster.  The  manufactures  are  of  very  little 

cance,  and  not  sufficient  even  for  the  supply  of  the 

tants.     There  is  hardly  any  wholesale  trade  in  the 

ce.       What  the  farmer  has  to  spare,  such  as  com, 

faexnp,  flax,  tobacco,  timber,  potashes,  pitch,  oxen, 

,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  &c.,  he  sells  to  the  Jews,  who 

be  corn  to  Odessa,  the  oxen  to  Brody  and  Germany, 

iriy  on  a  profitable  contraband  trade  with  Austria  and 

via.    Almost  all  the  brandy  distilleries,  which  are  con- 

ble,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.    Education  is  very 

1.     The  schools  are  few  in  number,  and  Schmidtlin 

le  could  not  ascertain  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 

Q  Catholic,  Greek,  Jewish,  Armenian,  and  other  schools, 

lat  there  was  but  one  printing-office  (that  of  the  govern- 

k  in  all  Podolia.    The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 

f  the   Greek  religion.     The  Roman  Catholics  are 

'ous,  as  are  also  the  Jews.    There  are  some  colonists, 

me  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants.    There  are  also 

gypsies.    The  population  of  this  province  has  been 

ily  stated,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  amounts  to  at  least 

00. 

principal  town  is  Kaminiec,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
on  the  river  Smotriza,  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
a  with  the  Dniester.    It  was  formerly  the  most  im- 

•  fortress  in  Poland,  but  is  now  deprived  of  its  fortifi- 
;  it  consists  of  the  upper  town,  of  the  lower,  which 
built,  and  several  suburbs.    It  has  a  very  fine  cathe- 

gj-mnasium,  some  manufactories  and  trade,  and 

inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  other  prin- 

JWD3  are  the  capitals  of  the  circles  (12  in  all),  but 

*  these  are  of  great  importance.    Mohilew  alone  has 

chabitants,  a  silk    manufactory,  and   some  trade. 

1;  Cannabich;  Schubert;  Schmidtlin.) 

JOPHTHALMA,  PODOPHTHALMIANS.  Dr. 

^vided  his  Podophthalma  into  the  two  orders  of 

mrous  and  Macrurous  Crtutaceans.    Latreille  and 

rest  make  the  first  order  of  the  Ihdophihalma,  the 

da,  and  the  Brachyura  and  Macrura  (Brachyuri 

ac^rouri  of  LalreiUe)  &milies.    M.  Desmarest  thus 

the  Podophthalma  :— 

positeeyes  placed  at  the  end  of  a  moveable  peduncle; 

^e  eyes ;  mandibles  provided  with  a  palp ;  jaw-feet 

having  a  palp  adherine  to  their  base. 

f  ilne  Edwards  makes  toe  Podophthalmians  the  first 

of  the  subclass  of  Maxillated  Crustaceans^  and  ob- 

that  the  Crustaceans  of  which  this  grand  division  is 

led  present  such  multiplied  analogies  to  each  other, 

is  impossible  to  reAise  to  unite  them  in  the  same 

This  division,  continues  M.  Milne  Edwards,  corre- 

I  very  nearly  to  Lamarck's  order  of  Crustaccs  Psdio' 

id  to  Dr,  Leach's  Malacostraca  Bxlophthalma  ;  but,  in 

nnion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  it  reposes  on  different 

i  and  can  no  longer  preserve  the  limits  assigned  to  it 

!>se  authors.    We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  read- 

le  views  of  the  last-named  distinguished  zoologist  as 

}  ^reat  group. 

Milne  Edwards  then  observes,  that  the  most  remark- 
nit  of  the  organization  of  Ibdophthalmians  consists 
)  disposition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  the  other 
iceans  it  is  the  general  envelope  of  the  body  or  a  por- 
)f  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  members  which  serves  for 
ration;  but  in  the  Podophthalmians  this  important 
ioa  is  nearly  always  entrusted  to  special  organs  which 
jot  simple  modifications  of  any  of  tne  ordinary  appen- 
I  of  the  members.  The  existence  of  branchiae  properly 
Ued  is  one  of  the  most  important  characters  of  this  na- 
i  group ;  but  in  some  of  the  last  Podophthalmians  these 
M  become  rudimentary,  nay,  even  disappear  completely, 
are  replaced  by  the  general  tegumentary  envelope,  as 
he  genera  Cynthia^  Mysis,  ana  Phyllosoma.  On  the 
r  hand,  there  are  crustaceans  which  are  provided  with 
ogous  organs,  but  which  evidently  do  not  belong  to 
tribe.  Thus  the  females  of  Jone  [Isopoda]  carry 
'developed  branchicD  fixed  to  the  abdominal  mem- 
s:  they  are  the  only  crustaceans  actually  known  which, 
uut  belonging  to  the  natural  group  of  Podophthal- 
A^  are  provided  with  true  branchie;  and  yet  these 


organs  do  not  exist  in  both  sexes ;  the  males  have  them 
not. 

Another  character,  which  is  not  wanting  in  any  Podoph- 
thalmian,  but  which  does  not  possess  the  same  physiological 
importance,  is  furnished  by  the  ophthalmic  ring  of  the 
head,  which  is  always  provided  with  a  pair  of  moveable 
members,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  found  the  eyes. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  crustaceans  which  have  pedun- 
culated and  moveable  eyes;  the  Nebaliie,  whicn  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  another  group,  are  equally  provided 
with  them. 

The  buccal  apparatus  of  the  Podophthalmians  is  disposed 
for  mastication,  and  is  always  composed  of  a  labium  but 
little  developed,  of  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  of  one  pair  at 
least  of  jaws.  The  second  pair  of  jaws  enter  also  into  the 
composition  of  the  masticatory  apparatus,  and  it  is  nearly  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  post-buccal  members  of  the  fi)urth 
pair ;  but  these  organs  are  never  enlarged  and  united  so  as  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  lower  lip  or  buccal  operculum,  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  Edriophthalnnans.  Finally,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  two  succeeding  pairs  of  members  are 
equally  transformed  into  jaw- feet,  and  sometimes  the  num- 
ber of  these  organs  is  even  more  considerable,  for  in  certain 
species  (the  Squillee,  for  example)  all  the  thoracic  members, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  pairs,  may  be  regarded 
as  such. 

The  thoracic  members  destined  for  locomotion  are  nearly 
always  five  or  six  pairs ;  their  stem  is  always  vergiform,  and 
constitutes  a  slender  foot,  which  is  elongated  and  ordinarily 
ambulatory,  sometimes  carrying  at  the  same  time  ^Jlagrum^ 
or  else  a  palp,  but  hardly  ever  presenting  at  the  same  time 
two  kinds  of  appendages.  Tnis  mode  of  conformation  of 
the  locomotive  organs  clearly  separates  the  Podophthal- 
mians from  all  the  crustaceans  whose  thoracic  feet  are  la- 
mellar, as  the  NebaliiB,  above  alluded  to,  but  is  found  in 
many  other  divisions  of  the  class. 

Finally,  the  animals  of  this  legion  may  be  distinguished 
at  the  fint  glance  from  all  the  other  crustaceans  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  great  cephalic  buckler  which  occupies  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  and  extends  more  or  less  far 
below  the  thorax.  Certain  Branchiopods  have  also  a  simi- 
lar carapace,  but  they  then  differ  from  the  Podophthalmians 
by  some  of  the  characters  of  still  greater  importance  already 
pointed  out. 

If  the  whole  of  their  organisation  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  classification  of  the  Crustacea,  as  M.  Milne  Edwards 
states  that  he  has  attempted  to  do,  the  legion  of  Podophthal- 
mians ought  to  be  thus  characterised : — 

Mouth  armed  with  mandibles  and  jaws  proper  for  masti- 
cation; in  general  branchitB  properly  so  called;  eyes  pe- 
dunculated and  moveable ;  thoracic  feet  vergiform ;  a 
caraptKe. 

According  to  the  system  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the  Pod- 
ophthalmians form  two  orders,  the  Decapods  and  Stomor 
pods.  This  division,  he  observes,  is  generally  adopted,  but 
the  greater  number  of  authors  establish  it  on  the  number  of 
thoracic  members  which  constitute  the  locomotive  appara* 
tus ;  whilst,  according  to  his  rule,  it  is  in  the  disposition  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the 
principal  bases.    {Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crustads.) 

PODOPHTHA'LMUS.    [Portunida] 

PO'DOPUIS,  Wiegmann's  name  for  a  genus  of  Scincoi- 
dean  Lizards,  belonging  to  the  subdivision  which  have  not 
the  auditory  apertures  visible. 

PODOPUY'LLEiE,  a  small  group  of  polypetalous  Exo- 
gens,  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  natural  order,  and  by 
others  referred  to  RanunculacesD  as  a  section.  They  would 
be  Papaveraceous  plants  if  they  had  consolidated  carpels ; 
but  possessing  no  more  than  one  carpel,  they  appear  more 
referrible  to  KanunculacecD,  from  which,  in  fiict,  they  seem 
only  to  differ  in  having  a  solitary  carpel,  which  however 
also  occurs  in  that  order,  although  not  characteristic  of  it. 
The  only  species  referred  to  Podophylless  are  Jeffersonia 
and  Podopnyllum,  two  North  American  plants,  with  suc- 
culent acrid  root-stocks,  deeply  lobed  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  hidden  among  them.  They  have  three  or  four 
sepals,  twice  as  many  petals,  indefinite  hypogynous  stamens 
with  linear  or  oval  antners,  a  thick  sinuous  stigma,  and  the 
ovules  arranged  along  the  central  suture  of  the  solitary  car- 
pel. Podophyllum  peltatum,  or  May-apple,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  gardens,  whither  it  has  been  introduced  from  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  employed  as  a  safe  and  active 
cathartic 


PgdaphjUuBi  pelUlum. 
l.ttuiwtrl  8,aD»rpcli   3,b  tiiosuneKcUouuf  Ui«nniti   J,  o  tcruf 

PODOl'SIS.      [SPONDYLIU*.] 

PODOSTEMMA'CK^.  an  obscure  iiniural  order  ui'  n. 
pical  Gubmerted  aquatic  planle,  with  minule  incotiiiiK 
flowDifl.  They  appciir  lo  liuve  no  vory  ubvious  relaliiiu 
Roy  other  nalunki  group,  and  ate  Utile  known  cvt'ii  lu  l< 
taiiists  oKcept  by  name.    Thoy  however  are  certainly  ¥.\ 

gms,  and  probably  allind  to  Urticaceee  and  Pipeline: 
udliuher  places  them  ittnoiig  hii  oqualic  clau,  ransisln: 
of  Ceralopbylles.  Callitrichmeie,  and  Pudoslmumou',  ai, 
eiiumetalei  Buven  genera. 

P(ECILONITTA,   Mr.  Eylon's  name   for  a   genus 
Duclu  iMarsca,  Si«ph. ;  Anas,  Linn.)' 
Example,  Pcecilonillii  Bitkamgimt. 
P(ECnX>'PODA,  M.  Lolreilleiinainefor  his  sixth  or.l. 
of  CriulBcca.  and  arranged  by  him  under  his  aecunil  -  :i 
clttiB,  EntomoilraBa. 
'      The  following  la  M.  Desmarast's  cbarMlei-  of  Ibe  orrkj- :  - 
Head  coiifuunde<l  with  the  trunk;  a  ahcU,  or  thuDiil< n 
of  the  body  in  (he  form  of  a  buckler;  maulh  in  the  ^h.l| 
of  a  beak,  or  compoied  of  appcDda^eB   which   canixji   I 
tiiuipared  U,  miiuJiblc, ;  aiHi^iiiin'^horl  and  -iimple  m  ii.a 


hension  ;  the  pMlenor  feet  destined  for  natation,  either 
oomposed  of  or  accompanied  by  branchial  taminee,  or  mcm- 
branouB  and  digitated, 

lit  Division. 

Mouth  in  form  of  a  beak;  antennn  to  the  number  of 

four;  twelve  feet,  of  which  the  fbst  two  are  in  the  form 

of  Bcetabula,  at  luckers  (ven(ouses).     Family  Argulidte, 

Argultu  ia  the  only  genua  of  this  divtgion. 
2Qd  Division. 

Mouth  in  form  of  a  beak ;  antonnffi  to  the  number  of  two 
only.    Family  CaligitLv,  Leach. 

The»e,  aays  M.  Oesroarest,  like  the  last,  arc  crustaceoua 
aqualic  paiasiies :  the  greater  part  of  them  are  marine,  ad- 
hering lo  the  branchioD  and  the  axillte  of  fishes,  having 
the  antfnnn  inserted  at  the  external  angle  of  two  lobes  on 
the  anterior  surfaca  of  their  shell,  and  the  eyes  most  fi'o- 
quenlly  not  apparent. 


irHue. 

unruiuililed:  iti 
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Ut  Subdiviiion  oi  Rue. 

Twelve  feet;  the  sisanletiortenaiiiUedbjbHb 
guiculated.  Eitremiiy  of  the  abdomen  (luniiW'!  i 
bri«ile-Uke  appendues  or  oviferoiu  tuba,  vbidi  u 
drical  and  elongatea. 

The  genera  arranged  by  M.  DaHunai  under  \jJ 
division  are  Anihotoma,  Leach  iCaUgia.  Lm.%  U 
Risso),  and  Diehekitium  of  Hermun  tbe  ;inu<i| 
authors. 

2nd  Subdivision  or 

Fourteen  feet ;  ths  six  anterior 
or  fifth  p&irbifid;  the  sixth  and  aeventt 
and  the  thighs  very  much  dilated  and  aiutcd  \\ , 

Cecrofv,  Leach,  is  the  only  genus  placed  \]  Eii| 
rest  under  ibis  subdivision.  I 

3rd  Subdivision  or  Rii*. 

Fourteen  feet;  the  six  anterior  tmgoiciilikJ:  d 
Others  bifid.  ' 

Tlie  genera  arranged   under   this  subdlviiai 
^rur,  Leach  (CWi^t,  La  tr.  and  Lam.jiud  ffiiO'j 
4th  Subdivision  or  Kice.  , 

Fourteen  feet;  (he  six  antiirior  un^icuhtiUJ 
pair  bifid,  with  the  last  joints  ciliated  with  barn 

Caligut,  Miiller  [Calidub],  and  Ritadut,  \a-% 
genera  arranged  under  this  Bubdivisi-~ 
3rd  Division. 

Mouth  with  its  aperture  in  the  middle  of  t'ii 
feet  or  jaw-feet,  terminated  in  pincera.  the  biai 
which,  rough  with  pointa,  may  aeive  for  mu'.'n 
anlenns;  ahell  in  the  form  of  a  buckler,  oiiu^ 
pieces,  and  terminated  by  a  long  sword-shijud 
of  respiration  placed  under  the  second  pica  cfu 
Family  Limulida,  £,each. 

The  genus  Limulua  {Umuhu,  Hiill ,  Fstir.  U- 
Monoadut,  Linn. ;  Xiphotura  and  XipAoMffi  9 
Polyphemut,  Lam. ;  Claneer,  Clus.)  i»  the  odIj  ■■" 


POELEMBURG,CORNBLHJ8.WMbonii\& 

1586,  and  studied  painting  under  Abrabim  I 
Having  acquired  considerable  proBctency  uai^ 
went  to  Rome,  where  tbe  works  of  Raphael  ir4 
with  a  loiolution  to  endeavour  to  imiUle  the  p' 

5 rest  master,  especially  in  tbe  naked  flnirt.  k 
a  doubtleBB  derived  much  advant^^  nom  ivM 
Raphael,  he  formed  for  himself  a  very  differ«Diii«l| 
new  style,  not  resembling  that  of  any  llalisD  ik>^ 
it  be  in  his  adorning  his  landscape*  with  tbe  ni^fis^ 
buildings,  which  be  designed  with  great  bmu»'<' 
ture.  He  exoelted  nil  his  conlerapoiuiesiDlbcM' 
his  taste  and  the  vividness  of  bis  colouring.u*^-'' 
choice  of  his  subject.  The  skies  are  clear,  llgtt  w 
parent,  and  the  magnificent  remains  of  Roniin*' 
bis  backgrounds  give  harmony  to  the  wholes^ 
His  female  figures,  which  he  generally  repreKO* 
are  distingoiehed  by  beauty  and  elegance  of  b™  j 
been  objected  that  in  some  represenlationi  oM 
bathing,  be  has  chosen  exposed  situations  b»  •  i*] 
Poelemburg's  works  were  highly  esteemed  is  H^ 
some  of  the  cardinals  used  to  visit  him  while  be « 
ing,  to  observe  his  manner  of  working.  He  ''"^j 
much  regret,  and  returned  to  hit  own  ceuQlrf-  ^! 
he  received  many  honours,  at  Florence  frcio  tlie  £^ 
and  had  great  respect  shown  him  in  all  tbecjii^D 
ivbich  he  pasted,  as  well  as  in  his  native  eity^> 
Soon  after  bis  return  he  was  visited  by  Rubeoi* 
pressed  great  pleasure  in  examining  hii  ""'^'^  , 
purchased  several  for  his  own  coUectioo,aiidl>a^'>y' 
by  which  he  directed  attention  to  the  merit  of  "*■ 
and  advanced  both  his  fortune  and  his  lepuUli''- 

Poelemburg  was  iuvited  by  CharUsI- toljjoi'jj 
he  painted  many  fine  pictures,  for  which  be  iwei'* 
sums.  The  king  wUbed  him  tosUyinEnglsuii;'""? 
tion  for  his  own  country  induced  him  to  relum  1"  ^^ 
where  he  acquired  a  large  fortune  sod  »«  ■"" 
esteemed.  Many  eminent  arlisls,  especisUvSiewT 
Kierings,  got  him  to  paint  the  figures  in  tbei'  •'"^ 
genuine  picturesofPoelemburg  are  eitrcnielr  «'»'". 
disciple,  Jean  van  der  Lis,  iroilaWd  bit  nunM"' 
success  liiat  hia  paintings  are  often  taken  ^^"^^ 
master.  Dr.  Waagen  mentions  tbe  liilli'""'^  l 
Poclemburg   in   English   collection* ;-»'  C"""*^' 
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;  of  lord  Methuen,  two  landscapes  with  nymphs 

nost  delicate  touch  is  added  extraordinary  force  and 

'  tone ) ;  at  Mr.  Beckford's  at  Bath,  a  Repose  in  Egypt 

il  picture,  of  a  larger  size  than  usual  with  him,  yet 

the  delicacy  of  his  smaller  pictures),  and  very  pretty 

tures  with  nymphs;  at  Burleigh-house,  Christ  and 

Oisciples  on  tne  way  to  Emmaus  (the  usual  delicacy 

itioQ  is  here  united  with  uncommon  force);  at  Lu- 

>e,    a  Repose  in  Egypt;  of  most  delicately  pure  ex- 

and  soft  warm  harmony. 

TRY,  in  the  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the 
applied  to  any  composition  in  metre.  It  designates 
w^rd    form,  not  the  style  or  the  suhject-matter 

As  however  there  are  certain  subjects,  certain 
and  language,  which  belong  to  good  poetry,  a  prose 
lion,  in  which  these  characteristics  are  visible,  is 
nned  'poetical'  or  'poetry,'  just  as  a  bad  poem  is 
>rosaic.  In  both  instances  we  speak  thus  when  we 
express  praise  or  blame,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  we 
1  words  metaphorically.  (See  Whately's  Bheioric, 
8.) 

irt  of  poetry  is  an  imitative  art.  Its  object,  in  com- 
th  all  such  arts,  is  to  give  pleasure  by  imitation.  So 
ic,  painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry  agree ;  they  differ 
neans  which  each  employs  to  effect  the  imitation. 
7orks  by  harmony  and  melody,  painting  by  colour, 
e  by  form,  and  poetry  by  words  arranged  in  metre. 
ise  however  is  it  the  proper  province  of  art  to  pro- 
usioD,  that  is  to  say,  the  person  whose  feelinj^  are 
ected  always  remains  conscious  that  his  emotion  is 

result  of  anything  really  passing,  but  is  merely 
as  to  that  emotion  which  the  reality  would  produce, 
imitative  power  of  art  thus  consists  in  producing 
resembling,  but  not  identical  with,  those  created  by 
objects,  or  by  human  passion,  character,  and  action, 
the  difference  between  a  diorama  and  a  picture,  or 
\  a  waxwork  figure  and  a  statue :  illusion  is  the  aim 
De;  imitation,  properly  so  called,  of  the  other.  Hence 
difficult  to  vindicate  the  mimicry  of  special  sounds, 
hail  or  thunder,  in  music. 


take  to  be  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  imagination 
works.  The  poet,  by  close  and  habitual  observation,  stores 
his  mind  with  the  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to 
or  attended  the  production  of  emotion  in  himself.  The 
result  of  this  observation  he  works  up  so  as  to  create  in 
others  an  emotion  kindred  to  that  which  he  has  himself 
experienced ;  kindred,  but  not  identical,  for,  as  Wordsworth 
truly  remarks,  the  excitement  must  co-exist  with  an  over- 
balance of  pleasure.  Now  many  of  the  emotions  which  the 
poet  excites  are,  when  called  forth  by  real  events,  peculiarly 
painful.  It  is  his  business  so  to  combine  them  with  pleasing 
associations,  so  to  soften  their  disgusting  features  and  ren- 
der prominent  their  more  attractive  ones,  and  above  all  so 
to  give  unity  to  the  whole,  that,  taken  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  existing  in  a  work  of  art,  and  not  in  reality, 
they  become  a  source  of  exquisite  delight.  Such  a  work  is 
reality  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  poet's  mind,  and 
clothed  by  him  in  a  bodily  form  so  as  to  retain  its  vividnesSi 
but  lose  its  deformity. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  language  of  sa vases 
is  highly  metaphorical  and  what  is  commonly  called 
poetical ;  that  nations  in  their  earlier  stage  show  a  peculiar 
fondness  and  aptitude  for  poetry.  Hie  truth  is  that  there 
exists  in  the  mind  of  man  a  natural  craving  for  indi- 
viduality. We  gain  knowledge  by  generalising  from  in- 
dividual objects,  and  we  are  always  eager  to  re-embody 
our  abstractions.  Even  in  the  most  civilised  state,  there  is 
a  perpetual  tendency  in  the  mass  of  mankind  towards 
'  realism,'  while  the  consistent  and  familiar  use  of  abstract 
terms  and  symbols  implies  lon^  and  severe  discipline  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  These  feelings  are  the  groundwork  of 
all  allegory.  If  we  reflect  a  moment,  we  know  that  'justice' 
means  that  disposition  of  mind  which  we  see  exhibited  by 
individuals  who  are  called  'just,*  vet  we  speak  of  her  as  if 
she  were  a  real  existing  beinff,  and  paint  her  with  a  pair  of 
scales  and  a  sword.  Thus  the  appetite  for  the  imitative 
arts  is  one  deeply  implanted  in  man ;  he  cannot  be  satisfied 
unless  character  or  action  lie  embodied  to  the  eye  by  colour 
>  and  form,  or  brought  vividly  before  the  mind  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  poet.    Abstract  terms  are  indistinct,  and 


aetre  in  poetry  answers  a  double  purpose :  in  itself  |  require  metaphors  or  similes  to  give  them  substance  and 


b  pleasure  by  its  rhythm,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 

y  to  the  sense  which  the  mere  words  express ;  but 

II,  it  preserves  the  essence  of  art  by  operating  as  a 

t  barrier  against  any  apnroach  to  reality.    In  this 

)  poet  avows  the  fact  that  his  work  is  a  work  of  art, 

makes  the  reader  or  hearer  aware  of  the  relation 

h  be  and  the  author  stand  to  each  other.    The  imi- 

ower  may  work  in  safety  when  hedged  off  from  real 

the   fence  of  metrical  form,  and  thus  it  is  that 

rorth  lays  down  the  'perception  of  similitude  in 

Utude '  as  one  of  the  principles  on  which  verse  gives 

e. 

next  Question  is,  in  what  mode  does  poetry  imitate? 
ig  ana  sculpture  copy  outward  forms  themselves ; 
and  music,  neing  restricted  to  instruments  of  a  dif- 
kind,  aim  at  imitating  the  effect  of  those  forms,  that 
«ay,  at  producing  the  pleasurable  emotion  in  the 
or  the  hearer,  though  in  these  cases  they  cannot 
e  the  means.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  former  arts 
\\y  represent  one  moment  of  action  or  expression,  and 
tell  their  story  by  selecting  that  moment  properly ; 
and  poetry  can  supply  a  succession  of  images  and 
ents  all  going  to  make  up  a  whole.  There  is  one 
ige  which  poetry  possesses  over  all  its  sister  arts, 
It  of  being  able  to  assert:  as  it  is  the  only  art  which 
fs  words  for  its  instruments,  it  is  the  only  one  which 
lounce  a  proposition  and  command  this  element  of 
oral  sublime. 

ITV,  iroci|<Ttc,  or  *  making,'  seems  to  be  so  called  be- 
good  poetry  creates  or  re-embodies  the  impressions 
the  poet  has  imbibed  into  his  own  mind  by  obser- 
.  This  faculty  of  producing  from  such  elements  the 
Kion  of  individual  character,  action,  or  scenery,  is  the 
'whi<^  we  generally  term  imag^ation.  Without  it 
Itempt  at  imitation  must  necessarily  faiL  Wordsworth 
ice  to 'Lyrical  Ballads')  says,  *  Poetry  is  the  spoii- 
)us  overflow  of  powerf\il  feeUngs ;  it  takes  its  origin 
emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity.  The  emotion  is 
iOplated  until  by  a  species  of  reaction  the  tranquillity 
ually  disappears,  and  an  emotion  kindred  to  that  which 
before  the  sub»iect  of  contemplation  is  gradually  pro- 
^  and  does  itself  actually  exist  in  the  mind.'    This  we 


make  them  palpable  to  the  apprehension.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena  connected  with  the  Greeks  is,  that 
while  the  genius  of  the  people  constantly  tended,  as  Mr. 
Thirlwall  says,  to  embody  the  spiritual  and  personify  the 
indefinite,  they  excelled  no  less  in  the  dry  and  abstract 
studies  of  philosophy.  If  Homer,  if  iBschylus  and  So- 
phocles, have  never  been  rivalled  in  poetry,  it  was  Aristotle 
on  the  other  hand  who  analysed  with  the  greatest  precision 
the  process  of  human  reasoning,  and  left  us  in  his  'Ethics' 
and  his  '  Politics'  treatises  which  are  still  instruetive  in  their 
respective  departments. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  say  something  of  the  diction  of 
poetry.  Words  are  the  instruments  of  the  poet ;  they  are 
the  tools  with  which  he  works.  We  think  that  Mr.  Words- 
worth pushes  his  theory  of  simple  language  a  little  too  far. 
We  fuHy  sympathise  with  his  rejection  of  '  those  phrases 
and  figures  of  speech  which  from  father  to  son  have  long 
been  regarded  as  the  common  inheritance  of  poets.*  Such 
conventional  forms  of  expression  at  last  become  adverse  to 
the  very  object  of  all  poetry;  instead  of  conveying  any 
definite  or  substantial  image,  they  degenerate  into  mere 
formulsd  of  the  vaguest  and  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  But 
just  as  metre  at  once  gives  pleasure  by  its  adaptation  to  the 
subject-matter,  and  forms  a  sort  of  framework  in  which  the 
poet  exhibits  his  composition  to  the  reader,  so  may  lan- 
guage, by  its  appropriateness  and  by  its  dissimilitude  to  the 
phraseology  of  common  life,  supply  another  twofold  source 
of  pleasure.  There  are  ballads,  and  even  larger  composi- 
tions, in  which  the  simple  and  homely  diction  suits  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  and  adds  force  and  strength  to  the 
expression.  But  who  will  say  that  in  such  a  work  m  tbe 
'i^amemnon'  of  iBschylus,  where  the  whole  drama  is  knit 
together  by  one  pervading  feeling  of  mysterious  dignity, 
the  language  should  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  other  qua- 
litiesof  the  work? 

•Let  gorgeous  tragedy 
la  aceptered  pall  come  awaepiug  ny . 

Stately  and  ornate  diction  is  a  part  of  her  trappings. 

We  must  next,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  consider  the 
different  moulds  into  which  a  subiect  may  be  cast  by  a  poet, 
and  according  to  which  we  call  a  poem  epic,  dramatic, 
fyric,  &r  TEere  is  great  difficulty  in  this  part  of  our  sub 
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ject  The  antients  indeed  applied  such  tenns  as  'epos*  or 
"elegeion*  to  the  outward  form  only,  but  in  modern  language 
the  matter  of  a  poem,  its  length,  or  its  mode  of  treatment, 
often  decides  the  class  to  which  it  is  commonly  assigned. 
Moreover  there  are  many  works  of  a  mixed  character  which 
ve  cannot  place  in  any  recognised  division.  To  what  ge- 
nus do  Dante*s  *  Divina  Commedia,'  Wordsworth's  *  Excur- 
•ion,*  and  Spenser's  'Fairy  Queen'  respectively  belong? 
Certain  broad  distinctions  may  however  be  laid  down, 
though  they  be  incapable  of  definite  application  in  every 
instance. 

1.  A  poem  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  events 
which  the  poet  professes  to  recount;  although  he  some- 
times introduces  his  heroes  as  speaking  in  the  first  person, 
and  uses  the  historical  present  tense  ibr  the  sake  of  greater 
energy,  still  the  events  are  supposed  to  be  past.  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  external,  that  is  to  say,  the  writer  does  not 
merely  pour  forth  his  own  feelings  as  excited  by  certain 
actions  or  circumstances,  but  describes  the  actions  or  cir- 
cumstances themselves.  Of  this  kind  is  all  epic  and  nar- 
rative poetry. 

2.  A  poet  may  develop  the  action  to  the  reader  or  sup- 
posed spectator  bj  imagining  that  the  personages  of  the 
story  show  its  progress  and  their  own  characters  by  what 
they  themselves  say  and  do,  not  by  what  the  author  narrates 
of  them.  Here  the  time  is  supposed  to  be  present,  and  the 
subject-matter  still  more  purely  external.  Dramatic  poetry, 
with  all  its  numerous  subdivisions,  is  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  author  may  principally  aim  at  expressing  the 
overflow  of  his  own  emotions  and  his  own  sentiments,  in- 
stead of  narrating  what  is  past  or  supposing  something 
present  to  be  acted  before  us.  His  object  will  then  be  to 
awaken  an  echo  of  similar  feelings  in  the  reader  or  hearer, 
and  thus  imitate  the  action  of  those  impulses  which  have 
previously  excited  such  feelings  in  his  own  mind.  Most 
short  compositions  intended  to  be  sung  belong  to  this  class. 
If  the  tone  of  thought  is  enthusiastic  and  tne  metre  irre- 
gular, we  call  the  work  an  ode;  if  it  express  tender  or 
mournful  feelings  in  a  more  regular  form,  it  is  an  elegy ; 
the  name  '  sonnet*  marks  the  outward  form  only.  Perhaps 
no  general  word  can  be  found  so  applicable  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  compositions  which  are  neither  epic  nor  dra- 
matic as  the  term  '  lyrical,'  though  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
usual  sense  to  include  epigram,  satire,  or  didactic  poems. 

1.  Bpic  poetry.  It  is  a  most  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  human  culture,  that  the  earliest  existing  epic  poem 
should  be  still  unquestionably  the  finest.  In  the  mecha- 
nical arts  each  generation  profits  by  the  diligence  of  its 
forerunners,  and  builds  on  the  foundation  which  it  finds 
existing.  Whatever  has  been  achieved  accumulates  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  In  the  imaginative  arts  the  case  is 
wholly  different :  the  sudden  exuberance  and  sudden  decay 
of  excellence  are  equally  unaccountable.  Whether  composed 
by  one  or  by  many  individuals,  the  works  which  bear  the 
name  of  Homer  undoubtedly  possess  a  certain  unity  of 
action,  and  are  just  as  admirable  for  the  touches  of  pathos 
and  J^entler  feeling  which  they  contain,  as  for  the  vigour  and 
life  which  we  might  imagine  likely  to  characterise  the  early 
period  to  .which  they  belong.  Speaking  a  dialect  equally 
expressive  in  energy  and  softness,  the  Greek  epic  causes  its 
narrative  to  dwell  on  every  part  of  the  subject  more  equally 
than  is  consistent  with  the  condensed  form  and  single  crisis 
of  the  drama.  Whether  in  the  combat,  the  feast,  or  tho 
sacrifice,  Homef's  heroes  and  the  actions  in  which  they  are 
engaged  pass  before  us  in  tranquil  succession,  like  the 
figures  on  a  bas-relief;  while  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  may 
be  said  to  stand  out  by  itself  with  concentrated  interest  and 
sharply  defined  outline,  like  the  Laocoon  or  any  single 
group  of  sculpture.  The  verse  too  is  admirably  adapted  to 
this  spirit.  The  hexameters,  unrestricted  by  any  pauses  at 
fixed  intervals,  and  thus  free  from  the  point  or  sententious- 
nesB  of  the  later  elegiac  metre,  flow  on  in  an  unbroken 
stream,  accommodating  themselves  to  the  tone  of  thought 
and  the  subject-matter.  At  the  same  time  they  are  less 
colloquial  than  the  trimeter  iambic  of  the  drama. 

To  Homer  succeeded  a  number  of  epic  poets,  most  of 
wliom  wrote  on  tho  subjects  contained  in  the  so-called 
'  Cycle,'  a  word  which  seems  to  designate  a  collection  of 
epic  poems  confined  to  a  certain  range,  commencing  with 
the  union  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  ending  with  the  latest 
adventures  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca.  The  whole  depended  on 
Homer's  so-called  'Trojan  Cycle.'  After  the  period  of  the 
Olympiads,  the  'Cycle*  seems  to  have  declined,  and  for 


three  centuries  the  great  lyric  poets  w«tc  most  cca^yr;.^; 
Roman  epic  poetry,  like  most  of  tbelitentureiul  .^jv 
tion  of  that  people,  received  its  first  impulie  fruicGr^, 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Cneius  Nsnas,  vho  tru> 
epic  as  well  as  dramatic  poetry  into  lAUa.veRW: 
bably  Italian  Greeks.  Ennius  too,  the  real  fouarlcr  - 
Roman  epos,  was  born  at  Rhudis  in  Calibxia.  It  u;^. 
that  he  first  substituted  the  hexameter  br  the  iHi> 
nian  measure.  No  remains  of  Latin  epic  poetry  V: 
Ennius  and  Virgil  have  been  presened.  In  tK^ 
author  we  find  the  reflexion  of  Greek  poetry  on  ibep 
surface  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Though  exquktdT 
tiful,  the  'iEneid'  is  something  almost  entirely  dien 
tone  and  spirit  from  Homer,  and  bears  traces  of  u 
otic  growth,  just  as  the  Spanish  poetry,  after  tk 
Garcilasso  de  Vega,  savours  of  Italian  influence.  T: 
cipal  Latin  epic  poems  after  Virgil  are  the  'Fun 
Lucan,  the '  Argonautica  of  Valerius  Flacciu,lhe' 
of  Silius  Italicus,  and  the  'Thebais'of  Statioi. 
Ovid's  works,  such  as  his  *  Metamorphose^,'  zs 
included  in  the  general  definition  of  epic  poei ; 
above. 

In  modem  poetry  we  find  certain  subjects  vbk^ 
remind  us  of  the  'Cycle*  m  the  mode  in  vhickJ 
furnished  a  constant  set  of  themes  for  the  podl 
middle  ages.    Such  are  the  exploits  of  Arthur  ii*" 
magne,  with  their  kindred  legends.     The  cycled: 
was  probably  derived  from   the  Celtic  tribes,  *li  i 
have  sought  in  the  exploits  of  their  champian  ard!  ^ 
pect  of  his  restoration  an  indemnity  for  the  sinki&i' 
of  their  race.    What  they  had  lost  in  reality  tkr 
in  fiction,  and  communicated  the  interest  in  tki: 
to  the  invaders  who  encroached  on  their  borden. 

The  oldest  Teutonic  epic  is  the  '  Nibelungen  Lsi 
composed  in  rhyming  strophes  of  four  lines  u: 
circle  of  tradition  of  which  it  treats  was  widely  er* 
and  probably  came  from  the  north.  The  characitf? 
wild  gigantic  air,  and  the  feeling  of  the  poem,  iii> 
scene  is  laid  in  a  Christian  time  and  country,  is.  2* 
has  observed,  purely  heathen.  There  is  no  trw 
moral  influence  of  religion.  The  '  Nibelungen  * 
present  form,  was  probably  composed  in  the 
Hohenstaufens,  about  1200  a.d. 

The  poem  of  the  *Cid'  is  another  remarkable 
of  early  modern  epic  poetry.      Mr.  Soutbey  say« 
questionably  the  oldest  poem  in  the  Spanish  U^ 
my  judgment  it  is  decidedly  and  beyond  all  coos 
finest.' 

The  mass  of  epic  poetry  existing  in  tbe  E^J 
guages  seems  very  large.  The  most  celebrated 
sitions  of  this  class  in  Sanscrit  are  the  'Mababbiij 
the  '  R&mdyana.'  Persian  literature  boasts  tbe  '^ 
meh'  of  Firdusi  (who  lived  about  960-1030  AJ)).  J 
verses.  The  '  Moallak&t,'  or  collection  of  seTeo  p 
terior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  of  which  '  AoUr 
is  said  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Caaba  of  Mecca. 

With  the  exception  of  our  own  Milton  and  of 
the  most  celebrated  modern  epics  are  tho^ofi^ 
poets.    The  union  of  the  classic  and  romantic  e.id 
modern  poetry  began  in  Pulci,  the  friend  of  l^^ 
Medici  (died  1487).  To  him  succeeded  Boiardo  anc  ij 
The  groundwork  of  their  fictions  was  the  cycle  o(^ 
magne  as  developed  in  the  yet  popular  stor)-booU^^ 
di  Francia.*    The  coarseness  and  exaggeration  of  fj- 
softened  down  into  exquisite  irony  and  naivete  la  ^ 
In  both  writers  there  is  somewhat  of  the  same  huDJ»2 
ing  which  in  Cervantes  formed  the  basis  of  *I^"  ^*i 
Tasso  imitated  the  antients  most  profusely,  but  be  M 
imitations  into  an  organic  whole.    His  poem  i^  ^;^ 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  appeals  to  the  tet''^ 
ings  and  Christian  sympathies  of  lus  age  and  couniiT^ 
influence  of  the  Italian  poets  on  our  own  f'^^*''"'!^^ 
case  of  Spenser,  Milton,  and  other  writers,  is  mi*^^  ^ 
In  later  times,    in  Germany,  Klopstock  f'^lwwea  ^ 
footsteps  of  Milton.    It  is  scarcely  necessan'  io  Dif '' ;' 


objective 

r.;tive  poetry.  .        „. . 

2.  The  analogous  origin  of  the  diaroa  ui »'  ^  .^^ 
modern  times  is  remarkable  enough.  In  ^^J^Lft'n 
from  the  religious  ceremonies  connected  ffi^l* '  ^ 
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li\is:  ira|[edy  and  comedy  began  respectively  with 
formers    in  the  Dithyrambic  and  Pnallic  hymns. 
lem  drama  arose  out  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  middle 
id    in  a  single  country  of  Europe  the  genius  of  the 
caused  it  to  retain  its  religious  character  to  a  very 
riod.       The  *  Autos  Sacramentales '  of  Calderon, 
it  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  court 
{>a!fiish  Bonrbons,  were  genuine  devotional  cere- 
Tlie  Ave  Maria  and  the  prayer  on  the  stage  were 
1>e  real,  though  the  work  in  which  they  were  in- 
i?iras    professedly  a  fiction.     It  is  rather  aifficuU  to 
^what  Aristotle  meant  when  he  said  that  *  tragedy 
be  purification  {KilBapnv)  of  the  passions  by  means 
id  pity-*     If  we  compare  the  passage  in  the  eighth 
ie  *  Politics,'  in  which  he  uses  the  same  expressions 
srence   to  music,  it  will  be  clear  that  ha  did  not 
;   lias  been  supposed  by  some,  the  exercise  of  our 
n  proper  objects.    We  believe  that  he  intended  to 
lliat  co-existence  of  excitement  with  an  overbalance 
ire  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.     Fear  and 
en   excited  by  the  reality,  do  to  a  certain  degree 
or  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind:  when  pro- 
pealed  to  by  music  or  poetry,  they  cease  to  stagnate, 
at  the  same  time  'purified'  of  all  noxious  and  pain- 
n  ;  they  are  exercised  consistently  with  the  supremacy 
Q  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  by  the  individual 

question  of  the  unities  in  the  drama  is  closely  con- 

viih  that  of  illusion  referred  to  above  in  its  relation 

I  general.      There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  unity  of 

s  essential,  but  that  Aristotle  rigidly  prescribes  the 

of  time  and  place  is  untrue,  and  inconclusive  if  it 

lie.     To  turn  a  representation  of  three  hours  into  a 

lay  is  a  contradiction  of  reality  differing  only  in  de- 

lun  imagining  the  same  space  to  represent  a  lapse  of 

V>ut  the  fact  is  that  illusion,  or  the  notion  that  the 

s  a  real  one,  is  not  to  be  aimed  at.    The  imitation 

n  the  ordinary  drama  be  probable,  or  it  ceases  to  be 

m ;  but  we  make  as  it  were  a  tacit  bargain  with  the 

waive  the  limits  of  time  and  space.     We  play  at  a 

m  certain  conditions  subject  to  which  he  is  to  com- 

Swc  are  to  look  on.      Thus  in  different  classes  of 
a  these  conditions  vary.     In  the  antient  comedy, 
opera  where  the  slender  thread  of  words  merely 
Cbe  stream  of  music,  in  a  masque  such  as  *  Comus,' 
pantomime,  who  asks  for  probability?    The  writer 
«  to  transplant  us  into  a  new  and  strange  world ; 
arid  must  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  writer 
Ossess  sufficient  power  and  imagination  to  carry  us 
a  region  which  he  professes  to  people.    The  French, 
long  resisted  the  natural  freedom  of  the  imagination, 
.ir  paying  the  penalty  of  artificial  constraint  by  the 
I  Igance  of  their  romantic  writers.    The  reader  will 
;cellent  remarks  on  dress,  scenery,  and  acting,  and 
Hation  to  the  poetry  of  the  drama,  in  some  of  Charles 
;.» 'Essays.' 

{.histories  of  Shakspere  are  a  distinct  class  of  dramatic 
;.|itioa;  dramatic  in  their  form,  and  possessing  a  dra- 
Unlerest  and  crisis,  but  resembling  epic  works  in  their 
Jksil  character.  To  deny  them  their  own  merit  be- 
^  they  are  not  what  is  called  '  the  regular  drama,'  is 
one-sided  exclusiveness  of  taste  which  despises  a 
cathedral  simply  because  it  is  not  a  Greek  temple. 
lutiful  in  art  is  not  confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 
le  antient  tragedy  there  is  generally  a  solemn  and 
destiny  hanging  over  the  story  from  its  commence- 
Some  old  unexpiated  crime  weighs  down  the  hero 
house ;  the  highest  qualities  of  the  human  soul  are 
)A  in  his  struggles  with  fate,  until  the  whole  closes 
mess  and  destruction.  The  chorus  was  a  peculiar 
rendering,  it  may  be  observed,  all  notion  of  illusion 
absurd.  Its  fate.  Twining  remarks,  was  curious; 
\ra5  all,  then  it  was  relieved  by  dialogue,  then  subor- 
to  dialogue,  then  digressive  and  unconnected  with 
iljcct  of  the  play,  for  Aristotle  observes  that  in  Euri- 
[U  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  piece.  In  its  proper  ap- 
ion  in  tragedy,  it  was  a  lyrical  accompaniment  reflect- 
\t  \rere  the  general  impression  of  the  whole  work ; 
of  abstract  spectator,  as  Schlegel  calls  it  (idealisirte 
luer). 

works  of  Shakspere,  and  in  a  far  less  degree  those 
Meron,  have  exercised  enormous  intluence  in  modem 
IV.    Their  renewed  study  in  fact  roused  the  spirit  of 
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rebellion  which  has  completely  burst  the  fetters  of  the 
French  school  of  criticism,  and  inspired  the  dramatic 
genius  of  Schiller  and  Guthe. 

3.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  division  of  poetry 
eiven  above  is  not  put  forth  as  exhaustive  or  complete. 
We  cannot  pretend,  in  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  discuss 
all  the  various  forms  of  poetical  composition  which  have 
prevailed,  but  we  shall  conclude  by  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  popular  poetry  and  ballads. 

There  are  few  nations  so  rude  as  not  to  have  attempted 
to  clothe  in  verse  of  some  sort,  the  feelings  excited  by  iho 
worship  of  their  gods,  and  by  the  dangers  of  the  chase  and 
the  battle,  or  who  have  not  pretended  thus  to  record  the 
exploits  of  their  heroes.  It  is  probable  that  detached 
strains  of  this  kind,  recited  or  sung  to  music,  have  always 
)ireceded  the  connected  efforts  of  epic  poetry.  These  songs, 
familiarised  by  traditional  recitation,  would  finally  bo 
worked  into  a  sort  of  cycle,  like  the  ballads  of  •Robin 
Hood,'  and  might  in  certain  cases  become  the  basis  of 
larfrer  compositions. 

Ballad  poetry  has  attracted  great  attention  from  literary 
men  during  the  last  fifty  years.    The  publication  of  Percy's 

•  Relics'  in  this  country,  though  not  absolutely  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  kind,  roused  the  taste  of  Germany.  Burger 
translated  many  of  the  pieces  contained  in  that  collection. 
Herder's  *  Volkslieder'  gave  an  additional  impulse  to  the 
study,  and  his  masterly  version  of  the  ballads  of  the  'Cid' 
has  become  a  German  classic.  The  Germans  repaid  to  us 
the  debt  which  they  owed  for  the  first  step;  Burger's 
•Lenore*  and  his  other  works  reacted  on  Scott.    In  the 

*  Border  Minstrelsy'  and  the  researches  connected  with  it,  a 
new  field  was  opened,  and  Scott  caught  thoroughly  the 
spirit  of  the  old  stirring  songs  which  he  took  such  pleasure 
in  collecting  and  editing. 

The  Danes,  the  Germans,  and  the  Sclavonian  nations, 
especially  the  Servians,  have  a  good  deal  of  old  popular 

Soetry,  but  the  two  countries  which  are  the  richest  in  this 
epartment  are  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Our  own  ballads 
are  a  sort  of  mixture  of  the  epic  and  lyric  compositions. 
The  author  sometimes  expresses  his  own 'feelings :  he  does 
not  narrate  evenly  and  uninterruptedly,  but  springs  as  it 
were  from  one  projecting  point  of  the  story  to  another, 
leaving  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  the  task  of  filling 
up  the  intervals.  Handed  down  for  a  long  period  by  word 
of  mouth,  these  ballads  have  suffered  mutilation,  and  the 
later  versions  often  vary  much  from  the  earlier  ones,  as  may 
be  seen,  for  instance,  by  comparing  the  two  copies  of 
'Chevy  Chase.'  Sometimes  a  ballad  composed  i^r  one 
event  has  been  adapted  to  another ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
remains  which  we  still  possess  are  most  admirable. 

The  Spanish  ballads  are  more  epic  in  their  character 
(we  do  not  now  speak  of  the  Moorish  ones).  The  lines 
generally  terminate  with  an  assonance  instead  of  a  com- 
plete rhyme,  and  they  flow  on  in  simple  and  strong  nar- 
rative, sometimes  tinned  however  with  the  national  exag- 
geration. The  principal  subjects  are  the  exploits  of  the 
peers  of  Charlemagne,  the  adventures  of  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  the  •  Chase  of  Roncesvalles,'  the  •  Infants  of  Lara,' 
but  above  all  the  history  of  the  Cid  and  the  later  Moorish 
wars.  The  Spanish  luillads  are  generally  free  from  the 
gloomy  supernatural  machinery  of  northern  nations.  Ghosts 
and  witches  do  not  figure  in  them,  as  in  English  and  Scotch 
popular  poetry,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  fairies  occur 
The  lighter  compositions, '  coplas'  and  '  canciones,*  are  in 
their  way  just  as  beautiful.  Some  of  the  best  seem  to  be 
fragments  of  old  songs  now  lost. 

Of  the  effect  of  popular  poetry  on  the  events  of  real  life 
in  times  of  revolution  or  disturbance  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.    Those  compositions  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  lightest  and  most  trifling  produce  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation, are  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sternest 
reality.    Sclden  observes,  '  More  soUd  things  do  not  show 
the  complexion  of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels,* 
It  is  said  that  the  old  touching  ballad  of 'Ay  de  mi  Al* 
hama'  was  forbidden  to  be  sung  in  the  streets  of  Granada 
after  the  conquest     We  have  in  Percy's  collection  Urn 
satirical  ballad  of 'Richard  of  Almaiene.*  eomnossd  with 
reference  to  the  war  between  Henry  III.  and  nis  btron*. 
Popular  poetry  played  its  ^art  in  contributing  towards  tho 
Reformation.    The  absurdities  and  vices  of  the  elorgy  woro 
an  inexhaustible  theme  at  a  later  perioil.    The  souk  of  *  l^il- 
libulero'  probably  did  much  to  IHeilUatO  tha  Ktivolutian 
of  1688.    Burnet  (Own  2Vm««,  iiu  nUA)  Hnys  of  it,  •  Perhaps 
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never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect.*  The  '  Mar- 
seillaise,' '  Qa  ira/  and  '  Tragala'  played  a  still  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  bloodier  convulsions  of  modern  times, 

PO'GGIO.    [Bracciolini.] 

POGGY  ISLANDS.    [Nassau Islands] 

POGCNIAS.  [Barbets.]  Mr.  Swainson  makes  the 
Buccointe^  or  Barbuts,  a  subfamily  of  the  Picid^e,  placing 
it  after  the  Piciancpy  at  the  end  of  the  family.  He  charac- 
terises the  Buccoince  thus*— Bill  surrounded  with  long 
bristles.    Tail  short,  soft. 

The  following  genera  and  subgenera  are  arranged  by  Mr. 
Swainson  under  this  subfamily : — 

Ast/ienurus,  Sw.  Bill  short,  compressed,  very  straight. 
Rictus  smooth.  Wings  with  the  first  three  quills  graduated. 
Tail  moderate.  Versatile  and  anterior  toes  nearly  equal. 
Tropical  America.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Asihenurus  exilis.    H,  Col.,  371,  f.  2. 

Picumnuf,  Temm.  Habit  of  Asthenurus,  but  the  rictus 
is  bristled ;  the  tail  very  short  and  not  projecting  beyond 
the  wings.    Tropical  Asia.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Picumnus  abnormis.    H.  Col-t  371,  f.  3. 

BuccOf  Linn.  Bill  straight,  strong ;  the  base  very  broad, 
dilated,  and  surrounded  with  long  and  very  rigid  bristles. 
Tarsus  shorter  than  the  versatile  toe.  The  Old  World. 
(Sw.)     [Barbets.] 

Subgenus  Micropogon,  Temm.  General  structure  of 
Bucco;  but  the  eape  smooth.  The  first  three  quills  only 
graduated.    South  America  only.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Microposon  CayennenstB.    Pi.  Enl,^  206,  f.  1. 

Genus  Pbgonias,  111.  General  structure  of  Bucco ;  but 
the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible  distinctly  toothed.  Africa 
only.    (Sw.) 

Under  a  lino  of  demarcation,  Mr.  Swainson  adds  the 
genera  Yunx,  linn.,  and  Oxyrhynchus,  Temm.  (Classifl' 
cation  of  Birds.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  the  Buccoince  as  the  first  sub- 
family of  the  Picidee,  and  makes  it  consist  of  the  following 
genera: — Pognnias,  111.;  Bucco,  Linn.;  Micropogon,TQmm.; 
Pdysticte,  Smith ;  and  Psilopogon,  Boie. 

rogouias  is  also  LacdpMe  s  name  for  a*  genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygian  fishes  placed  by  Cuvier  under  his  family 
Ssi  ctioi  dps 

POlNCi A'NA  ACULEA'TA,  or  the  Barbadoes  Flower- 
Fence,  is  a  tropical  leguminous  bush,  about  ten  feet  high, 
with  bipinnate  leaves,  obovate  leaflets,  prickly  branches, 
large  terminal  corymbose  masses  of  inflorescence,  covered 
with  showy  yellow  or  red  flowers,  having  singularly  long 
stamens.  It  has  acquired  its  name  from  having  been 
used,  on  account  of  its  prickly  branches,  as  a  material  for 
hedges  in  the  West  Indies,  for  which  however  it  is  ill  adapted, 
because  its  branches  are  not  much  subdivided,  and  are 
always  naked  next  the  root  It  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  plants,  and  is  chiefly  on  that  account  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  which  it  was  introduced  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  common  in  gardens,  flowering  and  seed- 
ing all  the  ^ear  round.  The  leaves  when  bruised  have  a 
smell  of  savm,  and  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  bringing 
on  abortion.  They  are  well  known  to  be  purgative,  and  to 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  senna.  According  to 
Roxburgh,  the  trunk  of  this  little  tree  or  large  shrub,  when 
old.  is  constantly  hollow,  and  occupied  by  a  large  red  dark- 
brown  ant.  From  this  place,  when  disturbed,  the  ants 
issue  in  swarms,  and  inflict  a  severe  and  painful  bite  on 
their  disturbers. 

POINT,  in  music,  the  subject  or  theme  of  a  fugue. 
[Fugue.] 

POINT.  [Solid.  Surface,  Line,  Point,  Definition  of.] 

POINT  OF  CONTRARY  FLEXURE.  By  this  term 
is  iMidcrstood  a  point  at  which  a  curve  changes  its  curva- 
ture with  respect  to  any  given  external  point,  being  concave 
on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  [See  the  figure  in 
Curve  for  instances.] 

The  mathematical  test  of  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  in  a 
plane  curve  is  as  follows.  Let  y=<f>x  be  the  equation  of  the 
curve,  and  let  y''  be  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  y 
with  respect  to  x*  As  long  as  y  and  y^'  have  the  same  sign, 
the  curve  presents  its  convexity  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  when 
1,  and  y"  have  different  signs,  its  concavity.  When  y" 
changes  sign,  there  is  a  point  of  contrary  flexure,  if  y  be 
then  finite ;  and  this,  whether  it  passes  through  zero  or  in- 
finity at  the  change.  {Library  qf  Useful  Knowledge,  *  Diff, 
Calc.,'  pp.  369,  370.] 

It  is  frequently  stated  in  elementary  works,  that  there  is 


a  point  of  contrary  flexure  when  y"=0,  uid  ihccntiTtrt 
Both  propositions  are  inaccurate ;  there  \a  not  nttt^ici 
such  a  jpoint  when  y"=0,  and  there  may  be  8\jchi;« 
when  y"  is  not  nothmg,  but  infinite.  Fortherewowti'i 
make  this  inaccuracy  common,  seeTATLoVsTRioui 

I  : 

For  example,  let  y=a:«— -,  which  gives  f^U^  l 

long  as  rr  is  less  than  1,  y''  is  negative,  aad  ioiiy,i'j« 
the  curve  is  convex  to  the  axis  of  x.    When  7=1,  Hi 
and  y''  vanish,  and  when  x  is  greater  than  1,  ^  i:<f 
are  both  positive,  so  that  the  curve  is  still  eoo^ei 
there  is  a  change  of  sign  in  y''  when  x  passes  ^j^x^ 
and  therefore  there  is  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  the : 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  at  a  point  of  r: 
flexure  the  curve  changes  curvature  wita  leipect  u 
line  not  passing  through  the  point,  it  prBaervesmtv 
with  respect  to  every  line  which  does  pau  ikr«-i 
point,  being  on  both  sides  convex,  or  on  both  tiib 
to  that  line.    In  the  present  instance,  the  cum  a  i 
convex  to  the  axis  of  x;  consequently,  where  ilhsi 
of  contrary  flexure,  it  cuts  that  axis. 

At  every  point  of  contrary  flexure,  theTASctt 
through  the  curve,  and  has  a  contact  of  an  orde 
from  that  which  it  usually  has.    The  radial  off 
a  point  of  contrary  flexure  is  always  either  Jio^j 
finite. 

Some  English  writers  have  copied  the  cootiie^ 
in  calling  it  a  point  of  inflexion. 

POINT  DE  GALLE.    [Ceylon.] 

POINT  WELLESLEY,  Province  of.    [Pis^v.; 

POINTER,  a  variety  of  the  Dog  used  in  A"cti| 
trained  to  stop  and  point  where  the  game  lies,  lb 
is  the  Chien  d* arret  of  the  French,  and  the  Cciwi/J 
avicularis  of  LinnsDus. 

The  old  Spanish  pointer  was  slow  but  wrr  fj* 
after  all,  where  game  is  plentiful,  there  is  as  tnucb  J 
to  be  picked  up  before  one  of  these  heavy  but  stui^i 
now  rarely  to  be  found,  as  with  the  modem  breeiti 
swiftness  is  carried  almost  as  far  as  it  can  be.  ^ 
some  of  these  thorough-bred  fine-sterned  dogis  a 
staunch  as  any  pointer  of  the  old  school,  and  ili^ff 
thing  very  deligntful  in  their  dashing  style  of 
well-bred  modern  English  pointer  with  a  strong 
fox-hound,  has  perhaps  as  much  '  travel'  as  can 
out  of  four  canine  legs,  and  on  light  lands  is  &f 
durance ;  whilst  the  true  descendant  of  the  pertW^ 
Pointer  was  rarely  good  for  a  second  day's  vork. 
finesterned  modern  pointer  is  staunch,  all  vbo  '^ 
high-bred  and  well-broken  dugs  act  will  alio*; 
recorded  of  Pluto  and  Juno,  the  two  beauties  wiii^ 
mortalised  in  Daniel's  *  Rural  Sports,*  thai  (be) ' 
point  while  Gilpin  took  the  sketch  trom  which  i^ 
was  painted,  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  quar:*:: 
enough  this :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thougb  bltx-i 
much,  these  well-bred  fine-sterned  dogs  hzw  ^^^ 
when  tried  on  the  moors  to  be,  though  fast.  *^ 
hunters,  and  unable  to  stand  work  and  weather  lii^ 
their  rougher  brethren. 

A  treatise  upon  dog-breaking  will  hardly  be 
here;  but  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject nj 
it  well  treated  in  Daniel's  •  Rural  Sports,*  'The  S^^ 
Cabinet,'  Colonel  Hawker*s  well-known  and  cxeeU^ 
and  more  particularly  in  *  Observations  on  Do^-B* 
by  William  Flovd,  gamekeeper  to  Sir  John  SebrJ2- 
every  word  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  best  atteDti'>'i 
are  also  many  valuable  hints  in  the '  Treatise  od  ^'"^ 
by  the  author  of  the  'Oakleigh  Shooting  Code.  -^ 
Rod  and  the  Gun.' 

POISON.  Separate  articles  having  been  devo(fd  i>^ 
all  the  substances  which  are  destructive  to  life  ^^^^ 
by  accident  or  design,  or  when  administered  with « j 
intention,  it  will  be  necessary  here  only  to  consideyi 
ject  of  poisons  generally,  referring  to  the  articles  At* 
Antimony,  Copper,  Mercury,  pAtAVBR.  &c.  ^' "^ 
tails  relating  to  each  of  them  in  particular.  ^^^\*  J 
ject  maybe  conveniently  and  usefully  treated  ^J  F 
out  how  in  any  case  of  legal  invesUgation  lh«  ff- 
poisoning  may  be  established.  « 

Omitting  those  things  which  are  common  to  w*^^ 
suicide  or  homicide,  such  as  the  preTioiu  «"*""**',' ^i 
the  person  supposed  to  be  poisonedi  the  c«DU»»f'^^  ^ 
accused,  and  those,  however  important  (beyos; 
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matters  of  oommon  evidenoe,  such  as  a  number  of  per- 
«  who  have  partaken  of  the  same  meal  being  simultune- 
ly  and  similarly  affected,  we  propofie  to  cooiiider  here 
y  ]k>w  in  any  individual  case  the  influence  of  poison 
i  be  proved.  The  chief  circumstances  in  the  evidence 
be,  the  symptoms  presented  during  life ;  the  examina- 
of  the  body'  after  death ;  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
itanoes  in  which  the  poison  may  be  mixed;  and  the 
9riments  by  which  it  is  attempt^  to  produce  similar 
um  stances  in  animals  by  similar  means, 
he  circumstances  that  usually  first  excite  the  suspicion 
oison  having  been  taken  are,  that  the  person  affected  is 
ienly  attacked  by  symptoms  of  severe  illness,  which  come 
loon  after  eating  or  drinking,  without  any  premonitory 
cations,  which  regularly  increase  in  severity  without 
ergoing  any  important  change  in  their  character,  and 
rh  rapidly  prove  fatal.  All  these  however  are  far  from 
ding  sufficient  evidence  of  poisoning.  Suddenness  of 
:k  is  common  to  many  discoders,  as  cholera  (whether 
aary  or  Asiatic),  plague,  perforating  ulceration  of  the 
:stive  canal,  apoplexy,  and  epilepsy  ;  and  even  in  some 
»  of  fever  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  too  slight  to 
tct  the  attention  of  the  patient.  Any  of  these  too  may 
}  on  soon  after  taking  food,  and  while  the  patient  is 
rently  in  the  enjoyment  of  health ;  this  is  especially 
ase  with  cholera,  perforation  of  the  stomach,  and  apo- 
-;  and  even  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart  the  patient 
seem  well  up  to  the  instant  of  the  fatal,  and  often  in- 
ly fatal,  seixure.  The  permanency  and  regular  increase 
{symptoms  ia  not  a  more  distinctive  sign  of  poisoning, 
iqually  observed  in  many  cases  of  the  diseases  already 
loned,  as  well  as  in  most  acute  and  uncontrolled  in* 
lations,  strangulation  or  other  obstruction  of  the  in- 
es,  &c  Many  of  these  diseases  also  may  prove  very 
y  fatal;  apoplexy  and  certain  diseases  of  the  heart 
imea  destroy  life  in  a  few  seconds,  and  often  in  a  few 
;  io  almost  all  cases  of  perforation  of  the  digestive 
.  and  in  some  of  cholera,  death  takes  place  in  less 
twelve  hours. 

so  case  therefore  can  these,  which  are  commonly  stated 
oeral  symptoms  of  poisoning,  excite  more  than  suspi- 
they  may  all  have  been  produced  by  some  spontane- 
occurring  disease.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ah* 
of  any  or  all  of  them  is  not  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
Hon  of  poisoning.  Small  and  often  repeated  doses  of 
I  may  be  given  so  as  to  produce  all  their  symptoms 
bath  very  gradually;  and  the  patient  may  in  such  a 
ixhibit  numerous  alternations  of  increase  and  modem- 
i  the  symptoma.  Many  circumstances  will  retard  the 
I  of  even  large  doses  of  poison ;  if  a  person  falls  asleep 
after  taking  one,  or  if  be  baa  taken  it  with  a  large 
ity  of  food,  or  much  diluted,  or  partially  neutralised, 
mptoma  may  not  be  developed  for  some  hours,  and 
leem  qaite  unconnected  with  the  last  occasion  of  tak- 
od.  Or  again,  the  poison  may  be  administered  in  some 
way  than  with  food  or  medicine,  as  in  the  form  of  a 
[T«  by  appbcations  to  the  ulcerated  skin,  &c. 
.  Cbristiaon  divides  poisons  into  three  classes,  irritants, 
>Ucs,  and  narootieo-aorids.  Each  of  these  produce  cer- 
symploma  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as 
^'ng-  to  poisons  of  all  kinds,  and  certain  morbid  effects 
the  organs  of  the  body  when  it  proves  fatal,  by  which 
ictioQ  may  in  some  oases  be  recognised, 
s  chief  symptoms  caused  by  the  internal  administration 
itaat  poisons  are  those  of  severe  irritation  of  some  or 
irts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  They  commonly  excite 
Qg  heat,  redness  and  swelling  and  sometimes  ulcera- 
f  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  tongue ;  diffi- 
of  swallowing,  burning  pain  of  the  stomach  with 
a  and  retching  or  vomiting,  tenderness  on  pressure 
ens  ion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  mat- 
omtted  consist,  first,  of  the  food  or  other  contents  of 
tomach,  and  afterwards  of  tough  mucus  with  more  or 
f  blood  and  bile ;  the  sickness  is  almost  incessant,  and 
aUy  accompanied  by  severe  suffering.  The  pain  cora- 
f^  extends  from  the  stomach  along  a  part  or  the  whole 
s  digestive  canal,  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
ly  a  constant  and  painful  diarrhcea  of  mucus  with  more 
4  blood.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble ;  there  is  great 
^tion  of  strength,  excessive  burning  thirst,  cold  and 
skin,  extreme  anxiety  of  countenance  and  manner,  and 
Considerable  diflkulty  of  breathing, 
ny  or  all  of  these  symptoms  occur  in  al   cases  of 


poisoning  by  irritants,  and  many  of  them  also  in  certain 
diseases,  between  which  and  poisoning  it  may  be  difficult 
to  discriminate.  Of  these  diseases  the  most  important  and 
deceptive  are  the  acute  affections  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Tlie  most  general  effect  of  irritant  poisoning  is  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  therefore  a  question 
of  the  first  importance  whether  that  condition  is  ever  pro- 
duced by  any  other  cause  than  the  administration  of  poison. 
M.  Louis  and  Dr.  Abercrombie,  whose  authority  is  of  the 
greatest  weight  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  have  never  seen  a 
case  of  idiopathic  and  primary  acute  gastritis ;  and  it  fs 
certain  that  no  well-established  case  of  the  kind'  has  yet 
been  recorded:  the  administration  of  an  irritant  poison  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  highly  probable  in  any  case  in 
which  a  competent  observer  finds  the  signs  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  during  life  and  its  effects  after  death. 

In  such  cases  the  principal  evidence  would  depend  on 
the  appearances  found  in  the  dead  body;  in  others  the 
symptoms  during  life  are  equally  important.  Perhaps  of 
all  the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  irritant 
poisoning,  the  most  frequent  is  cholera.'  There  are  how- 
ever some  circumstances  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished during  life.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  of  poisoning 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  is  perceived  directly  after 
the  poison  is  taken,  being  the  effect  of  its  contact  during 
or  soon  after  the  act  of  swallowing ;  the  same  symptom, 
when  it  occurs  in  cholera,  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  substances  vomited,  and  is  therefore  preceded 
by  some  of  the  other  symptoms.  In  cholera  the  vomiting  is 
never  bloody,  and  is  usually  much  more  profuse  than  in  cases 
of  poisoning;  and  the  cholera  that  occurs  in  this  country  is 
very  rarely  fatal  in  less  than  three  days;  while  in  most 
cases  of  poisoning,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  sudden  and 
severe,  death  ensues  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  least  before  the 
end  of  the  third  day.  Astatic  cholera  indeed  is  commonly 
more  rapidly  fatal  ;'but  it  may  be  distinguishcAl  by  the  ab- 
sence or  late  occurrence  of  the  burning  pain  of  the  throat, 
by  the  absence  of  vomiting  of  blood,  by  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  and  condition  of  the  body,  and  by 
the  suppression  of  all  the  secretions  except  the  characteris- 
tic discharges  fVom  the  stomach  and  intestines.  [Cholera.] 

The  symptoms  of  common  peritonitis  and  of  common 
acute  enteritis  [PERiTorriTis  ;  Enteritis]  can  scarcely 
lead  a  competent  witness  of  them  to  suspect  that  they  arise 
from  poisoning.  But  those  of  peritonitis  ftom  rupture  or 
ulcerative  perforation  of  any  of  the  abdominal  organs  may 
closely  resemble  them,  ana  render  a  diagnosis  very  am* 
biguous  without  the  evidence  of  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. Very  severe  cases  of  colic  may  also  for  a  time 
simulate  the  effects  of  poison ;  but  the  frequent  intermis- 
sions of  their  symptoms,  the  absence  of  both  the  local  and 
the  general  signs  of  inflammation,  and  their  rarely  dan- 
gerous character  or  fatal  termination,  are  sufficient  signs  of 
distinction.  In  the  cases  which  have  been  called  ileus,  and 
regarded  by  some  as  merely  examples  of  severe  colic,  there 
may  be  some  doubt  till  the  examination  after  death  shows 
them  to  have  resulted  from  an  obstruction  of  the  intestinal 
canal.    [Ilbus.] 

Other  cases  which  are  usually  mentioned  as  simulating 
the  effects  of  irritant  poisoning,  are  those  in  which  the 
stomach  having  been  greatly  distended  by  gluttonous  feed- 
ing, death  has  occurred  suddenly  from  apoplexy  or  some 
unknown  influence;  and  those  in  which  death  occurs  from 
drinking  cold  water  while  over-heated.  In  the  former  cases 
death,  if  not  produced  by  distinct  apoplexy,  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  more  like  those  of  narcotic  than  those  of  irritat- 
ing poison ;  in  the  latter,  the  symptoms  are  very  like  those 
of  common  cholera,  and  are  in  the  same  respects  different 
from  those  of  poison. 

It  is  evident  from  these  circumstances,  that  in  a  fatal  case 
of  suspected  poisoning  by  an  irritant  substance,  it  will  sel- 
dom be  possible  to  decide  upon  the  evidence  of  the  symptoms 
alone.  tVben  poison  1ms  actually  been  taken,  the  symptoms 
are  sometimes  so  modified  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
case,  that  even  where  they  have  been  carefully  observed, 
much  doubt  has  remained  respecting  their  cause:  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  naturally  excited  disease 
often  too  closely  reseiiible  those  of  poison  to  permit  a  posi- 
tive conclusion  being  arrived  at.  Cases  very  rarely  occur 
in  which  (unless  other  circumstances  not  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient  after  the  seizure  are  conclusive) 
the  evidence  of  post-mortem  examination  is  not  abaolutely 
necessary. 
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The  most  general  morbid  appearanoes  produced  by  tbe 
irritant  poisons  are  either  the  destruction,  by  corrosion,  of 
the  tissues  over  which  they  pass,  or  some  of  the  effects  of 
acute  inflammation  iu  them.  Of  the  latter,  that  vliich  is 
the  least  decisive  is  the  most  common — redness.  In  the 
stomach,  no  kind  or  degree  of  merely  vascular  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  can  alone  certainly  prove  that  it  has  been 
iadamed.  The  most  intense  redness  is  sometimes  found 
where  the  person  has  had  no  gastric  affection,  and  may  be 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  stomach  by  the  blood  settling  in 
its  vessels  ailer  death,  or  being  obstructed  in  them  by  suffoca- 
tion. It  is  probable  also  that  an  v  very  slight  irritant,  such  as 
wine,  given  shortly  before  death,  may  produce  considerable 
redn<»8  of  the  stomach.  Small  quantities  of  blood,  may 
also  be  effused  between  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  from  any 
of  the  causes  which  produce  general  diffused  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  by  congestion  of  its  vessels ;  but  more 
considemble  effusions  of  blood,  especially  when  they  appear 
as  if  incorporated  with  the  tissue,  and  are  of  a  brown  or 
black  colour,  as  if  charred,  are  almost  certain  signs  of 
poison.  Any  appearance  of  blackness,  or  of  a  dark  brown 
uiscolouration  of  the  stomach,  as  if  from  a  chemical 
change  in  the  blood  filling  its  small  vessels,  is  also  a  very 
suspicious,  though  not  a  certain  sign.  When  redness  of 
any  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is 
accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  tough 
mucus  upon  it,  it  may  be  deemed  suspicious,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  conclusive  evidence  of  poison;  it  is  more 
nearly  so  when  the  mucus  is  stained  or  streaked  with 
blood.  An  effusion  of  lymph  on  the  lining  of  the  red- 
dened or  blackened  stomach  is  decisive  of  inflammation ; 
and  of  poisoning,  if,  as  is  most  probable,  acute  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  never  arises  from  natural  causes.  The  effu- 
sion of  lymph  however  is  not  a  common  effect  of  poison, 
and  tough  mucus  is  often  mistaken  for  it ;  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  former  being  ropy,  glaring,  and  trans- 
parent, the  latter  opaque,  white,  and  deposited  in  a  tender 
brittle  membrane  or  in  irregular  flocculi.  The  soAening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  tne  stomach,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissues,  are 
si^ns  of  inflammation,  when  combined  with  an  intense 
bright  redness,  or  the  effusion  of  much  mucus  or  lymph ; 
without  coincident  redness  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on, 
since  they  may  result  from  the  digestion  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  which  sometimes  takes  place  after  death.  An 
increase  of  thickness  in  the  mucous  and  other  membranes, 
by  the  efi^sion  of  serum  beneath  them,  is  a  suspicious  but 
Ikr  from  a  conclusive  sign  of  acute  inflammation. 

The  more  serious  changes  resulting  from  poisons,  such  as 
ulcers  and  perforations  of  the  stomach,  differ  according  as 
they  have  oeen  produced  by  the  corroding  power  of  the 
subattance  taken,  or  by  the  inflammation  which  it  has  ex- 
cited. In  the  case  of  corroding  substances,  a  principal  sign 
by  which  their  effects  would  be  distinguished  from  ulcers 
which  are  the  results  of  disease,  is,  that  every  part  of  the 
digestive  canal  with  which  poison  has  come  in  contact  is 
affected  at  the  same  time,  the  lips,  mouth,  ossophagus,  sto- 
mach, and  even  the  intestines,  all  showing  more  or  less  of 
their  influence ;  whereas  it  is  very  rare  for  diseases  to  affect 
more  than  one  of  these  parts  at  a  time.  The  appearance  of 
an  ulcer,  or  a  perforation  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  cor- 
rosion, is  also  peculiar;  it  is  commonly  large  and  irregular ; 
its  edges  are  soft  and  pulpy,  and  usually  black  or  brown,  as 
if  charred  ;  and  if  the  patient  has  survived  only  an  hour 
or  two,  signs  of  acute  inflammation  will  be  seen  in  its 
neighboiirhood,  and  in  all  the  parts  to  which  the  corroding 
material  has  obtained  access.  Similar  signs  of  acute  in- 
flammation are  also  always  observed  in  the  ulceration  or 
Serforation  which  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  is  produced 
y  poisons  that  merely  irritate  the  digestive  canal ;  and  these 
are  a  part  of  the  siffns  by  which  those  effects  of  poison  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  perforations  that  occur  naturally. 

Ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  stomach  are  so  rarely  the 
effect  of  merely  irritant  poison,  and  so  commonly  the  effect  of 
disease,  that,  unless  there  be  signs  of  corrosion,  they  afford  evi- 
dence against,  rather  than  for,  the  suspicion  of  poison ;  and  if 
there  be  no  other  evidence,  and  no  attendant  sign  of  recent 
acute  inflammation,  they  may  even  be  regarded  as  proofs  that 
such  a  suspicion  is  incorrect.  Of  the  forms  of  perforation 
of  the  stomaoh  from  other  circumstances  than  poisoning, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  that  in  which,  without  any 
material  alteration  in  the  surroundmg  parts,  one  or  more 
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deeper,  at  last,  by  a  minute  aperture,  make  tkeinrif  t^ms^ 
its  walls,  and  permit  its  contents  to  esospe  i!i,m\j  m^ 
abdomen.  These  may  be  knowa  atooce  (obeUied!!Ei 
of  disease,  by  the  complete  absence  of  tny  sign  o{  io^ 
mation  in  the  lining  or  other  tissue  around  ibem.  A» 
ther  form  is  accompanied  with  thickening  of  a  ooiisi4en'^ 
extent  of  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  ulcer,  vlucbufris. 
quarter  to  halfaninchin  diameter,  and  perfontes by  i 
orifice,  forming  a  hole  with  smooth  edges,  si  if  a  piece  cf 
stomach  had  been  cut-  out  by  a  sharp  ingtrameoi 
thickening  around  the  ulcer,  which  has  all  the  cbiiin 
of  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  appearance  of 
commencement  of  cicatrixation,  with  the  abienoe  d 
signs  of  acute  disease  of  the  stomach,  are  usuilly 
sufficient  to  distinguish  this  fnrm  of  perfontion.  A 
which  can  scarcely  give  rise  to  doubt,  is  that  eoMcqbs 
cancerous  or  other  malignant  disease  of  the  stooneL 
fourth  is  that  in  which  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  tbe  sto? 
dissolved  or  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  after  dotSi 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  respecting  tbe  na 
stances  under  which  this  singular  effect  is  prodocoi^p 
ought  to  be  none  in  distinguishing  it  from  tbe  eSu 
poison. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  in  sati^ 
the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  together 
that  irritating  poison  has  been  taken.  ThediseawB' 
the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  is  most  embamsa^i 
cholera  and  peritonitis,  are  those  in  which  the  aorbid 
ances  are  most  distinct  from  perforation  of  tbe  M 
organs ;  while  those  more  chronic  inflammatioit  ^i 
stomach  iu  which  the  morbid  changes  of  structure  n 
decisive  are  those  in  which  the  symptoms  admit  of 
doubt.  This  however  cannot  apply  to  all,  thougli  i^ 
to  the  majority  of  cases.  When  death  is  produced 
the  symptoms  may  be  obscure,  and  the  morbid  ckii 
like  those  of  disease :  and  still  more  difficult  cases 
which  poison  is  taken  by  those  who  already  suM 
disease  of  the  stomach ;  or  in  similar  individuals^  d 
appearances  may  be  produced  by  the  digestion  ffib 
cnanges  in  the  stomach  which  occur  after  deatb. 
these  kinds  form  a  numerous  class,  in  whicb  tbe 
chemical  examination,  which  indeed  should  be  negl 
none,  can  alone  be  conclusive. 

For  this  part  of  the  subject  however  nogeaeia!  r 
be  laid  down.    The  detection  of  each  poison  must 
on  the  proper  appUcation  of  its  appropriate  tests; 
will  be  found  in  the  several  articles  already  rei 
[Arsbnic,  &c.] 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  different  naiootie 
are  more  varied  than  those  of  the  irritant  class.  Tb 
common  are  giddiness,  headache,  obecurity or  depn 
the  sight,  stupor  or  perfect  insensibility,  lossof  pow 
voluntary  muscles,  or  [convulsions  of  various  kicd« 
towards  the  dose,  complete  coma.  To  these  theseveiai 
of  narcotic  poisons  ada  effects  peculiar  to  themsdres 
so  remarkable  but  that  they  are  doeely  simulated  by 
some  naturally  occurring  diseases.  The  symptoms « 
plexy,  for  example,  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  ill 
poisoning  by  opium  and  the  substances  allied  to  i 
certain  cases  however  the  following  circumstances  vf 
tinguish  them.  Apoplexy,  though  its  actual  it^ 
sudden  (which  the  effects  of  opium  are  not),  is  ofUc 
ceded  by  warning  symptoms,  such  as  headacbe,  occtf 
giddiness,  &c.  If  so  severe  as  to  simulate  poisooiDr^ 
not  possible  to  arouse  the  patient  from  his  stupor:  ^ 
poisoning  with  opium  this  may  usually  be  effected  19'^ 
a  few  hours  of  death ;  in  apoplexy,  convulsions  often 
in  poisoning  with  opium,  never ;  in  the  former  (be  f 
commonly  dilated,  in  the  latter  contracted.  NinvU'' 
soning,  if  not  fatal  in  twelve  hours,  is  usually  reo'^ 
from ;  apoplexy  often  terminates  fatally  after  several  ^ 

These  distinctions  will  seldom  serve  further  ibao  ^ 
blish  a  very  probable  conclusion;  and  doubt  may  stilii« 
in  cases  of  this  kind  after  a  post-mortem  examination  ' 
evidence  of  poisoning  afforded  by  it  is  commonly  wp 
the  fullness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  aiid  the  other  H 
differences  from  the  appearances  found  in  therftn^ 
healthy  persons,  that  are  commonly  quoted  as  sig"*  ^  ' 
effects  of  narcotic  poisons,  are  very  unsadsfftcto'l'  ^ 
probable  that  narcotics  destroy  by  producing  a  kiO<j  ^  fj 
plexy ;  and  in  many  cases  the  changes  of  structure  w* 
they  lead  exactly  resemble  those  of  that  disease,  ^^^ 
those  oaaee  of  U  yi^lucb  ve  atten4e4  witbo^M/si^^^^^ 
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pon  the  brain,  or  of  those  in  whieh  only  the  least  pos- 
!  alteration  from  tlie  healthy  strueture  can  be  detected. 
^PLBXY.]  Effusion  of  blood  in  the  brain  however  is 
rarely  the  effect  of  narcotic  poisoning,  and  such  an 
Bran«e  would  by  itself  afford  strong  evidence  of  apo- 
r  the  result  of  disease. 

■e  symptoms  of  epilepsy  are  often  very  like  those  of 

niiig  by  prussic  acid,  and  by  some  other  narcotic  and 

3tico*acrid  poisons,  as  belladonna,  strychnia,  &c.    The 

^ing  circumstances  however  distinguish  epilepsy :  the 

often  preceded  by  warnings ;  it  almost  always  com- 

(;es   suddenly  and  violently;   the  patient  cannot   be 

ed  from  it :  when  fatal  (which  it  veiy  rarely  is  in  a  first 

^.k),  it  is  so  only  after  several  hours.    In  many  cases  the 

•mortem  examinations  of  epileptic  patients  detect  no 

\  of  disease ;  and  in  these  there  must  always  be  some 

•r,  as  this  negative  character  is  common  to  them  and  to 

>tic  poijioning.   But  in  many,  traces  of  old  disease  in  the 

1  are  found,  which  of  course  afford  strong  presumptive 

mce  that  poison  has  not  been  taken.    If  a  patient  has 

in  a  fit  resembling  those  of  epilepsy,  and  no  morbid 

iges  arv  found  in  his  brain,  poison  must  be  strongly 

.*cied,  because  it  is  very  rare  for  such  a  fit,  the  result  of 

se^  to  terminate  fatally,  except  in  those  whose  brains 

revtously  much  diseased. 

i  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  difficulty  that  may  at 
first  access  exist,  of  distinguishing  between  the  acute 
imatory  diseases  of  the  brain  and  those  of  the  nareo- 
;rid  and  some  of  the  narcotic  poisons.  The  true  nature 
)  case  is  almost  always  evident  aHer  the  first  day  of  its 
ion ;  the  poisoning  is  by  that  time  terminated  either 
overy  or  death ;  the  disease  continues  its  progress ; 
'  the  latter  ends  fintally,  the  morbid  changes  that  it 
js  are  sufficiently  characteristic 
the  whole  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  evidence 
ed  by  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  is  less  iVe« 
ly  conclusive  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotics  than 
ise  vrhere  it  is  produced  by  irritants.  The  effects  of 
treotico-acrids,  which  are  compounded  of  those  of  the 
2ier  classes,  are  also  in  most  cases  as  uncertain  as  those 
ni&rcotics,  and  the  difficulty  with  them  is  much  in- 
4  by  the  present  imperfection  of  the  chemical  tests  of 
presence  in  organic  mixtures. 

I  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  experiments  with  the 
iQces  supposed  to  contain  the  poison  can  rarely  be 
(i,  or  be  of  much  weight  when  obtained.  In  any  case 
ich  there  is  sufficient  poison  present  to  produce  symp- 
io  any  animal  to  which  it  is  given,  it  ought  to  be  disco- 
by  the  much  more  certain  test  of  chemical  analysis. 
last,  the  evidence  of  chemistry,  is  certainly  the  least 
e  of  all ;  and  in  cases  in  which  it  can  be  applied,  it  is 
luive.  These  eases  include  the  great  majority  of  those 
zoning  br  irritants,  and  many  of  those  by  narcotics  and 
tico-acrios;  but  in  many  of  those  by  the  two  last 
«,  owing  to  the  present  imperfection  of  the  tests  for 
lie  poisons,  it  is  unavailing  even  in  the  most  competent 
«.  la  these  also,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  evi- 
B  of  symptoms  and  of  the  morbid  appearances,  is  also 
I  &.Uacious ;  and  cases  must  frequently  occur  in  which 
evidence  from  all  these  sources  together  will  not  con- 
e  a  proof  that  poison  has  been  taken.  In  the  case  of 
ot  poisons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cases  are  few  in 
],  from  one  or  other  of  these  kinds  of  evidence,  their 
iiistration  may  not  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
\  subjoin  a  list  of  the  substances  which  should  be  ad- 
tered  in  cases  of  poisoning,  as  early  as  possible  after  it 
sen  swallowed. 

ntTid  acids  (sulphurie,  muriatic,  ^c). — Chalk*  or 
e«ia  in  water;  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  milk 
ther  diluents. 

vi/is  {toda  and  potash), — Vinegar  and  water ;  almond 
re  oil ;  any  innocent  acid  with  water. 
aiic  act<i— lAfge  quantities  of  chalk  or  magnesia; 
vards  milk  and  other  mild  fluids. 
9enic. — ^Powerful  emetics  if  vomiting  has  not  corn- 
ed; large  Quantities  of  milk  or  some  thick  bland  fluid, 
as  flour  ana  water,  or  sugar  and  water. 
rrosive  sublimate  and  other  compounds  qf  mercuri/. — 
e  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  water ;  decoction  of  bark  or 

iQtS. 

«uy  cAcet  ia  wbicb  chalk  U  recommended.  Uie  plaster  of  the  ceiling 
'Of  a  room  rubbed  into  powder  snd  mUcd  pretty  thickly  with  water 
'  liK4  rW^  «H<»4  |ftVSHt««ev 


Blue  vitriol  and  other  compounds  qf  copper,-^Whxie  of 
eggs  with  waier ;  sugar  and  water. 

Antimony. — Large  quantities  of  warm  water  or  milk;  do 
coctton  of  bark  or  gall-nuts. 

Nitrate  qf  silver  (lunar  caustic). — Common  salt  and  water 

White  vitriol  and  other  compounds  qfzinc. — Milk ;  car* 
bonate  of  soda  in  water. 

Compounds  qf  lead. — Emetics,  sulphates  or  bi-carbonates 
of  soda  or  potash  in  water ;  milk. 

Laudanum  and  other  preparations  qf  opium. — Emetics ; 
dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face ;  strong  coffee ;  forced 
exercise  by  constant  walking. 

Prussic  acid. — Hartshorn,  to  be  smelled  and  taken  in 
small  doses ;  chlorine ;  dashing  with  cold  water. 

Strychnine,  and  other  vegetable  alhaUs.^-EmeUcs;  warm 
water ;  decoction  of  bark  or  of  gall-nuts. 

For  other,  as  for  many  of  these  kinds  of  poison,  it  will 
always  be  right  to  excite  copious  vomiting,  either  by  tick- 
ling the  throat,  or  by  giving  a  powerful  emetic,  such  as  from 
ten  to  twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  zino  (white  vitriol),  or 
the  same  quantity  of  powdered  ipecacuan  with  one  or  two 
grains  of  tartarised  antimony.  The  action  of  the  emeiio 
should  be  maintained  till  all  the  poison  seems  to  be  dis- 
charged, by  repeated  draughts  of  milk,  or  flour  and  water,  or 
sugar  and  water,  or  some  other  bland  fluid.  For  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  no  general  rules  can  be  given. 

POISSY.     [Sbine  ET  GlSE.] 

POITIERS,  a  towH  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vienne,  on  the  river  Clain,  a  feeder  of  the  Vienne, 
183  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-westof  Paris,  or  214  miles  by 
the  road  through  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Tours;  46°  36'  N, 
lat.,  0**  20'  E.  long. 

This  town  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
limonum  [AifMwov,  Ptol]  or  Lemoniun  (Csesar)  or  Lemu-< 
no  {Tab.  Peuiinger),  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Picto* 
nes,  or  Pictavi,  a  Celtic  nation,  whose  name  was,  at  a  latter 
period,  given  to  the  city,  whence  the  modern  forms  of  Poi- 
tiers for  the  town,  and  Poitou  for  the  province  in  which  it 
is  situated.  The  Pictones  submitted  to  Cassar  at  an  early 
period  of  his  command  (Ceesar,  De  Bell.  Oall.,  lib.  iii.,  c.l  1)» 
but  afterwards  sent  eight  thousand  men  to  the  general  con- 
federacy of  the  Gauls  under  Vercingelorix  (bxi.  52).  In 
the  following  year  Duratius  (b.c.  51),  a  ohief  of  the  Pio* 
tones,  who  with  part  of  his  countrymen  had  remained  faitii- 
ful  to  the  Romans,  was  besieged  in  Limonimi  by  the  insur- 
gent Gauls  under  Dumnacus,  a  chief  of  the  Andes,  or  peo- 
ple of  Anjou.  The  siege  was  raised  by  the  approach  of  C. 
Caninius  Rebilus,  one  of  Cnsar's  lieutenants,  whose  camp 
Dumnacus  vainly  attempted  to  storm ;  but  the  force  of  Cani- 
nius being  insufficient  to  do  more  than  repel  the  enemy  from 
his  camp,  Dumnacus  resumed  the  siege  of  Limonum,  and 
was  only  driven  from  it  by  the  approach  of  Fabius,  another 
Roman  officer,  with  a  superior  force.  (Cesar,  De  Bell.Qalln 
lib.  vii.,  75 ;  lib.  viii.,  c.  26,  seq.) 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Western  empire,  the  city  of  the 
Pictones  repeatedly  suffered.  It  was  pillaged  (a.o.  410)  by 
the  Vandals;  and  subseouently  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  ooun- 
try  south  and  west  of  the  Loire.  In  the  subsequent  inva- 
sion of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  by  Clevis,  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers  was  distinguished  by  the  first  of  the  three  great 
contests  that  have  rendered  it  the  most  remarkable  battle- 
field of  France.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Clevis  at  V  ougl6,  which  we  take  to  be 
Vouill6,  a  village  on  the  river  Auxance,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Poitiers.  In  a.d.  732,  the  suburbs  of  Poitiers  were  laid 
waste  by  the  immense  host  of  invading  Saracens,  under 
Abd-el*rahman ;  but  the  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  Franks 
under  Charles  Martel,  in  the  second  of  the  engagements 
which  have  rendered  the  name  of  Poitiers  memorable.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Moslems  was  great ;  but  the  victory  was 
dearly  bought,  and  Charles  did  not  venture  to  pursue  the 
retreating  enemy.  The  tide  of  Mohammedan  conquest  was 
however  checked,  and  western  Europe  was  saved  from  the 
Mohammedan  yoke.  In  the  ninth  century,  Poitiers  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Normans ;  it  was  at  this  time  the  chief  town  of 
an  important  county.  [Poitou.]  In  the  wars  of  the  English 
in  France,  under  Edward  III.  and  his  son  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of  the  third  memorable  en- 
gagement. A  body  of  above  2000  men-at-arms,  oud  2000 
light  infantry,  partly  English,  but  chielly  Gascons,  and 
4000  English  archers,  had  advanced  from  Bordeaux,  under 
the  Bla&  Prince  and  Sir  John  Chandos,  almcet  to  the 
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Loire.  In  their  retreat,  they  were  intercepted  near  Poi- 
tiers by  the  French  army  of  about  50,000  fighting  men  un- 
der their  king  J6an  II.  (a.d.  13d6)  and  his  four  sons.  The 
valour  of  Edward,  the  experience  of  Chandos,  and  the  su- 
perior skill  and  efficiency  of  the  English  archery,  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  J6an  himself,  bis  youngest  son  Phi- 
lippe, thirteen  counts,  an  archbishop,  seventy  barons  or 
baronets,  and  two  thousand  men-at-arms  were  taken ;  and 
eleven  thousand  men,  including  a  great  number  of  nobles, 
fell  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit.  The  English  and  Gascons 
lost  nine  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  fifteen  hundred  arch- 
The  courtesy  of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  royal  captive. 


ers. 


which  is  vividly  described  by  Froissart,  won  for  him  uni- 
versal applause.  The  captivity  of  the  king,  a  heavy  sum 
for  the  ransom  of  the  captive  nobles,  and  an  immense 
booty,  constituted  the  only  results  of  the  victory ;  the  con- 
querors returned  to  Bordeaux  too  much  weakened  for  fur- 
ther operations,  and  anxious  rather  to  secure  what  they  had 
got,  than  to  obtain  further  advantages.  Poitiers  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  (a.d. 
1360),  but  reverted  to  France  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  townsmen,  in  1372,  to  Charles  Vn  who»  in  considera- 
tion of  this  act,  granted  them  great  privileges.  In  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  townsmen*  who  had 
chiefly  embraced  the  Huguenot  side,  suffered  much  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  besieged  and  took 
the  town.  Admiral  Coligny  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
retake  it,  but  without  success. 

Poitiers  stands  on  a  stony  hill,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Boivre,  or  Bidvre,  and  Clain.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  antient  wall,  enclosing  an  oblong  area  of  sufficient 
extent  for  a  population  of  80,000  or  100,000;  but  the 
area  is  now  occupied  more  by  gardens,  paddocks,  and 
meadows,  than  by  houses.  There  are  six  gates,  four  of 
which  are  connected  with  as  many  bridges  over  the  Clain. 
The  streets  are  crooked,  and  wretchedly  paved,  and  most 
of  them  steep.  The  squares  are  small,  irregular,  and 
mean,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  The  houses  are  of  the 
most  antient  character,  such  as  are  seen  in  villages,  with- 
out regularity,  taste,  or  convenience.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbiacks,  the  town,  iinom  the  air  of  antiquity 
which  pervades  it,  from  its  advantageous  situation  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  firom  the  winding  course  of  the  two 
rivers,  presents,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent  emi- 
nences, a  very  picturesque  appearanee.  The  publio  walk 
called  Le  Pare  de  Blossao,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clain, 
commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  town  are  interesting  from  their  antiquity,  if 
not  remarkable  fbr  beauty.  Near  the  city,  on  the  south 
side,  there  are  some  arches  remaining  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, and  in  the  town  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  Some  towers  remain  of  the  Gothic  castle, 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  defended  the  place,  and 
which  are  now  converted  into  a  depdt  for  gunpowder.  The 
town-hall  is  an  ancient  building,  but  of  no  architectural 
pretension.  The  cathedral  is  very  antient,  It  was  com- 
menced by  Henri  I.  of  France  (a.d.  1042,  1060),  and  fin- 
ished more  than  two  centuries  afterwards.  The  nave  is 
wide,  but  not  sufficiently  lofty,  supported  on  sixteen  pillars, 
which  separate  it  from  the  broad  side-aisles,  each  nearly  as 
high  as  the  nave  itself.  The  arohitecture  is  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  boldness ;  but  the  orgun-loft  is  modern, 
and  ill  accords  with  the  general  character  of  the  building. 
The  rich  treasures  and  numerous  monuments  of  this 
church  have  disappeared.  Another  church,  that  of  St. 
Jeau,  is  of  great  antiquity :  it  has  been  once  a  baptistery. 
The  church  of  Sainte  Radegonde  is  remarkable  for  its  wide 
and  handsome  nave  without  pillars. 

The  population  in  1831  was  23,128;  m  1836,  22,000. 
Poitiers  is  not  a  place  of  much  business.  Common  woollen 
cloth,  coarse  flannel,  and  blankets ;  cotton  wicks  for  lamps 
and  candles;  hosiery,  hats,  and  lace;  leather,  sheep-skins 
and  goose-skins  with  the  down  on  for  trimming,  are  made 
or  prepared,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  trefoil  and  lucerne  seed ;  corn,  wine, 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  honey,  and  wax.  There  are  two  weekly 
markets,  and  two,  or  according  to  other  authorities,  six 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  quarries  of  freestone  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Poitiers  is  the  seat  of  a  Cour  Royale  and 
an  Academic  Universitaire,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
circuit  comprehending  the  departments  of  Vienne,  Charente 
Buf<6rieure,  Deux  Sevres,  ana  Vendue,  and  of  a  bishopric, 
the  diocese  of  which  includes  the  departments  of  Vienne 


and  Deux  Sdvres:  the  bishop  is  a  suffrsgia  of  the 
bishop  of  Bordeaux.  There  are  a  subordinate  war 
justice  and  a  commercial  court,  several  flieal  or  idi 
trative  government  offices,  a  chamber  of  msau&eiu^ 
society  of  [agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts;  sbeiitT 
law  attached  to  the  Acad6mie  Univeisitairei  a  run) 
lege  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  attaebed  u  n 
diocesan  seminary  for  the  priestbood;  iseo&dar; 
of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmaey,  with  a  obioct 
natural  history ;  a  public  library  of  22,M0  vok;  i 
school  for  drawing  and  architecture ;  a  botsnie 
where  lectures  are  given ;  a  departmental  nnnery; 
hospitals ;  a  maternity  society,  and  a  theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Poitiers  has  an  ares  of  m 
miles,  and  comprehends  82  communes.    It  ii  diwk 
ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  Ik 
The  population  in  1831  was  94,770;  in  1836  itWM)i 

POITOU,  a  province  and  military  govemmeDtitf' 
before  the  Revolution.  It  waa  bounded  oa  th«  vl 
Anion,  on  the  north-east  by  Touraine,  on  the  out  bf 
and  Marehe,  on  the  south-east  by  LimouiiQ,i3 
south  by  Angoumois  and  Saintonge,  on  thesouU^vi 
the  district  of  Aunis,  on  the  west  by  the  oeesD,uiCi# 
north-west  by  Bretagne.  Its  form  was  inegiilu 
ing  in  length  165  miles,  from  nortb-north>weiti4 
south-east,  from  the  coast  opposite  the  little  isteixl^ 
moutier  (which,  with  the  Isle  of  Yeu,  belonged  k^ 
to  'the  neighbourhood  of  Roohechouart,  and  is  '^ 
about  83  miles,  ftom  the  banks  of  the  Creuse,  a  bdt 
its  junction  with  the  Vienne  to  Aunay  near  bi 
d*Ang61y.  It  was  divided  into  Le  Haut  Poitou,ar ' 
Poitou,  and  Le  Bas  Foitou,  or  Lower  Poiton;  of 
Poitiers  (population  92,000)  and  Fontenay  (pop 
7650)  were  respectively  the  chief  towns.  Le  Hioi 
comprehended  the  districts  of  Haut  Poitou  proper, U 
denais,  Le  Merebelais,  Le  Thonarsais,  Le  Niottais.  ' 
tories  of  Loudon  (population  5032),  Mirebeau, 
and  Niort  (population  18,197);  andLaGastioeo; 
of  which  Parthenay  (population  4286)  was  tbecbxf 
Poitou  is  now  included  in  the  departmeats  of 
Vendue,  and  Deux  Sevres.  Some  very  small 
included  in  the  departments  of  Indre  et  Loi>«» 
and  Haute  Vienne.  The  population  given  above 
the  communes,  and  from  the  census  of  1836. 

Poitou  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Aquitania  Secunda,'  and  from  them  it  passed  sikm^' 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks ;    and  upon  tbed  ~ 
ment  of  the  Prankish  monarchy  undw  the  Meronoi 
early  Carlovingian  princes,  it  was  included  in  thei 
or  duchy  of  Aquitaine.    Under  Charlemagne  m 
earlier)  it  constituted  the  connty,  or  part  of  tbe»i|| 
Poitiers;  and  in  845,  by  treaty  between  Cbarl<f  l^J^ 
and  his  nephew  and  feudal  anbordinate  Pepio.  "* 
Aquitaine,  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Saintonge,  aiwi 
mois  were  separated  firom  that  kingdom,  aod  tx^^ 
what  was  termed  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  si  distifl^ 
the  kingdom  so  called.    This  duohy  was  oonfen^ 
Rainulfe  or  RamnulfeI.,oountof  Auvergoeaadof 
and  retained  its  separate  existence  when  the  ^ 
Aquitaine  had  been  reunited  to  that  of  France^ 
was  mortally  wounded  near  Le  ManSi  ad*  86 ^  '^ 
with  the  Northmen,  or  Norman^  whose  nn^ 
this  time  at  their  height    He  was  succeeded  in  tl)^ 
of  Poitiers  and  duohy  of  Aquitaine  by  Bernard  II,  •» 
expelled  by  Louis  le  Begue,  king  of  France  (a.d.  ^'*J 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rainulfe  II.    This  count  i«fi»^| 
dience  to  Eudes,  who  had  usurped  the  throat  of  Fno'^^ 
887),  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  kin? of  Aq^^' 
but  he  subsequently  made  up  nis  quarrel  with  £u<te^ 
is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effect  of  poison  •dinio* 
by  the  direction  of  Eudes  (a J>.  893) :  and  the  fl«'J' 
Poitiers,  after  being  contested  by  Adcmar,  or  A)J*'_ 
Robert,  brother  of  King  Eudes,  came(A.i>.  ^^^^^^  '^^ 
Bastard,  a  natural  son  of  Rainulfe  II.    EWa  ^^^,\ 
became  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  of  Autergn€«n*'|', 
mousin ;  but  before  his  death  (a.d.  832)  he  vm  o«^*r^^'. 
all  his  honours  and  dominions  except  the  eovntj or  p  ^ 

in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  9"'^'il'°^'Kit^ 
named,  from  his  abundance  of  light  hair,  Tfte  a 
C  head  of  tow').   T6te  d'Etoupe  was  compelled  m*^^ 
share  his  county  with  Hugues  le  Grand,  count  ^^'^^ 
having  supported  the  king  Louis  IV.  d*Oatr«o«^^^^ 
Hugues,  he  succeeded  by  the  king's  g«o^  in  ««*'   ^ 
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sole  authority  in  his  county,  to  which  he  added  the 
ity  of  Auvergne  and  the  duchy  of  Guienne  on  the  death 
taymond  Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  possessed 
e  digrnities.  The  lords  of  Guienne  and  the  people  of 
ergne  however,  heing  attached  to  the  house  of  Toulouse, 
ted  to  acknowledge  Guillaume,  though  Louis  d*Outre- 
had  invested  him  with  the  duchy;  and  Hugues  le 
ni,  count  of  Paris,  prevailed  on  I^thaire,  who  had  just 
seded  Louis,  to  grant  the  duchy  to  him.  Hugues  and 
aire  advanced  with  an  army  into  Poitou,  and  laid  siege 
(tiers  (A.D.  955) ;  but  the  siege  was  unsuccessful,  though 
nvaders  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  Tftte  d'Etoupe,  who 
ked  them  on  their  retreat.  T8te  d*Btoope  ultimately 
?eded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  counties  of  Auvergne 
L*e  Velay,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  in  which  last, 
iU  as  in  his  county  of  Poitiers,  he  was  succeeded  (a.d, 
by  his  son  Guillaume  II. 

uillanme  II.,  surnamed  Fier-SL-bras  (Fera  brarhia,  or 
IK  brachium)  from  his  great  strength,  was  obliged  to 
I  liDudon  and  some  other  places  to  Geoffrot,  count  of 
ou,  by  whom  he  had  been  beaten  in  battle  (a.d.  985). 

refused  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  Hugues  Caoet  to 
crown;  and  in  consequence  Hugues  invaded  Poitou 
laid  siege  to  Poitiers  (a.d.  968  or  990),  but  was  obliged 
ii$e  the  siege,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  some  ditii- 
Fier*ik-bras  made  peace  with  Hugues  Capet,  and 
afterwards  abdicated  his  honours  and  retired  to  a  mo- 
TV*  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Guillaume  III.,  sur- 
id  Le  Grand,  to  whom  ho  is  said  to  have  bequeathed 
nly  the  county  of  Poitou  and  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
likewise  the  counties  of  Limousin  and  Saintonge  and 
listrict  of  Aunis.  Guillaume  le  Grand  acquired  by 
iage,  according^  to  some  authorities,  the  county  of 
he,  and  extended  his  territories  from  the  Atlantic  to 
ihune.  By  a  subsequent  marriage  he  acquired  the 
^  of  Gasoogne ;  and,  by  a  third  marriage,  allied  himself 
e  bouse  o^  Boargogne.  He  was  the  most  powerful  of 
<>ench  grandees  of  his  time.  The  nobles  of  Italy 
d  him  the  crown  of  that  country;  but  finding  that 
ficr  was  by  no  means  a  unanimous  one,  he  declined 
ting  it.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  princes 
9it(»rn  Europe ;  and  in  a  barbarous  age  was  a  cultivator 
I  patron  of  letters.  Qn  his  abdication  (a.d»  1029),  his 
y  of  Poitiers  and  duchy  of  Aquitaine  passed  to  his  son 
3iume  IV.,  surnamed  Le  Gras. 

tllaume  le  Gras  was  engaged  in  war  with  Geoffroi 
^l,  count  of  Venddme,  and  afterwards  of  Anjou,  who 
carried  the  widow  of  Guillaume  le  Grand,  and  pre- 
d  an  hereditary  right  to  the  county  of  Saintonse. 
roi  penetrated  to  Poitiers,  the  suburbs  of  which  he 
id ;  and  having  defeated  Guillaume  at  Moncontour 
)034>  and  taken  him  prisoner,  released  him  only  on 
lion  of  his  ceding  the  counties  of  Saintes  and  Bordeaux, 
laying  a  ransom.  Guillaume  le  Gras  died  a.d.  1 038. 
ides  son  of  Guillaume  le  Grand  by  his  second  wife, 
had  inherited  from  his  mother  the  duchy  of  Gascogne, 
»ede<I  his  half-brother  Guillaume  le  Gras  in  the  county 
)itiera  and  duchy  of  Aquitaine.    He  engaged  in  a  war 

Geoffroi  Martel,  in  order  to  recover  the  counties  of 
leaux  and  Saintes,  but  was  killed  while  besieging  a 
Id  in  the  district  of  Aunis.  Guillaume  V.,  surnamed 
et  and  Le  Hardi,  a  son  of  Guillaume  le  Grand  by  his 
i  wife,  succeeded  Eudes  in  the  county  of  Poitiers  and 
ky  of  Aquitaine  (a.d.  1039).  but  not  in  the  duchy  of 
«gne,  of  which  Bernard,  count  of  Armagnac,  possessed 
»elf.  He  too  was  engaged  in  war  with  Geoffroi  Martel : 
was  compelled  to  associate  with  himself  in  the  duchy  of 
jnne  his  own  brother  Gui-Geoffroi,  who  had  previously 
ired  the  duchy  of  Gascogne  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
a  of  Armagnac.  On  the  death  of  Guillaume  le  Hardi, 
Oeoffroi  succeeded,  and  took  the  name  of  Guillaume 
(a.d.  1068.)  He  united  under  his  government  a  con- 
•able  portion  of  the  south-west  of  France,  and  recovered 
county  of  Saintes  from  the  house  of  Anjou :  the  county 
(ocdeaux  had  been  previously  restored.  He  died  a.d. 
5,  and  was  sucoe^ed  by  his  son  Guillaume  VU.,  called 
Jeuue. 

ruillaame  le  Jeune  assumed  the  title  of  count  of  Toulouse 
riKht  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Guillaume,  bro- 
r  and  predecessor  of  Raymond,  the  reigning  count,  and, 
uie;  the  absence  of  Raymond,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
wde  [LANBtniDOc],  possessed  hiniself  of  the  county, 
idi  however  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  resign.    Not- 


withstanding this  failure,  Guillaume  retained  great  power: 
the  counts  of  Angoul6me,  P6rigord,  Marche,  and  Auvergne 
were  his  vassals,  and  his  accomplishments  as  a  knight  and 
poet  increased  the  exaltation  of  his  rank.  His  verses  are 
the  most  antient  of  the  extant  poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
and  attest  the  gross  irregularities  of  the  morals  of  that  age, 
irregularities  in  which  he  himself  largely  participated. 
Seized  with  the  devotion  of  the  times,  he  set  out  for  the  Holy 
Land  (a.d.  1101)  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  of  140,000 
men,  who  were  followed  by  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
women,  children,  and  what  Sismondi  terms  'useless  pil- 
grims.* This  expedition  was  designed  to  strengthen  the 
newly  founded  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  comprehended 
among  its  leaders  Anselme,  archbishop  of  Milan  ;  Guclph 
IV.,  duke  of  Bavaria ;  Hugues,  count  of  Vermandois,  bro- 
ther of  Philippe  I.  of  France ;  Geoffroi,  count  of  Vendome ; 
Etienne,  count  of  Blois;  Herpin,  viscount  of  Bourges; 
Etienne.  count  of  Bourgogne,  or  Franche  Comt6 ;  and  other 
nobles  of  France,  Lombardy,  and  Southern  Germany.  But 
this  immense  host  was  diminished  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Bulgarians,  through  whose  territory  it  marched,  and  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  its  progress  through  Asia  Minor,  very 
much  through  headstrong  rashness  and  want  of  subordina- 
tion. Guillaume  le  Jeune  took  refuge  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  He 
returned  to  his  dominions  (a.d.  1 103),  and  recorded  his  dis- 
astrous expedition  in  a  poem  now  lost.  The  dissolute- 
ness of  his  manners  subsequently  involved  him  in  disputes 
with  the  church,  and  the  restlessness  of  his  disposition 
led  him  continually  to  engage  in  war.  He  conquered  the 
county  of  Toulouse  a  second  time  (a.d.  1114),  but  his  gar- 
risons were  driven  out  while  he  was  in  S^ain  with  an  army 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  defeat  of  the  Moors 
near  Cordova  (a.d.  1120).  He  afterwards  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  Louis  VI.  le  Gros,  in  order  to  protect  his 
vassal  the  count  of  Auvergne,  whom  the  king  had  under- 
taken to  chastise  ;  but,  alarmed  at  the  force  which  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  crown  enabled  Louis  to  raise,  he  hns- 
tenetl  to  make  his  submission  (a.d.  1126).  He  died  shortly 
after  (a.d.  1 1 27),  as  it  appears  of  premature  old  age  induced 
by  his  debaucheries.     His  son  Guillaume  succeeded  him. 

Guillaume  VIII.,  though  less  debauched  than  his  father, 
was  as  fond  of  war.  He  conquered  part  of  the  district  of 
Aunis  (a.d.  1130,  seq.),  and,  in  alliance  with  Geoffroi  Plan- 
tagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  attacked  Normandie.  He  died  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  S.  J  ago  de  Com  post  ella  in  Spain  (a.d.  1137), 
leaving  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  daughter  £i6onore,  who, 
after  being  married  to  (a.d.  1137)  and  repudiated  by  (a,d. 
1162)  Louis  VII.  le  Jeune  of  France,  was  married,  just  two 
months  after  her  divorce  from  Louis,  to  Henry  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  Normandie,  count  of  Anjou,  and,  in  the  sequel,  king 
of  England.  The  extensive  territories  which  this  marriage 
added  to  Henry's  already  considerable  domains  made  him 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  Western  Europe.  In  1169  he 
ceded  Poitou,  and  the  rest  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  to  his 
eldest  son  Richard,  afterwards  Richard  I.  of  England  ;  but 
both  Henry  and  Richard  had  to  maintain  frequent  contests 
with  their  vassals,  whom  their  own  tyranny  or  that  of  their 
officers,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  continually  ex- 
cited to  rebel.  The  violent  character  and  warlike  spirit  of 
Richard  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring 
grandees,  with  the  French  king,  and  ultimately  with  his 
own  father  Henry  II.  of  England.  After  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  he  granted  the  county  of  Poitiers  and  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  (but  not  in  full  proprietorship)  to  his 
nephew  Otton  or  Otho  of  Germany ;  from  whom  he  after- 
wards repurchased  them.  On  his  death,  the  county  and 
duchy  reverted  to  his  mother  El^onore,  who  was  yet  living, 
and  who  associated  her  son  J6an  or  John,  king  of  England, 
with  herself  in  these  possessions.  Otton,  who  appears 
never  to  have  received  the  full  amount  for  which  Richard 
had  agreed  to  purchase  them,  noiflT  reclaimed  possession, 
but  without  success.  £l6onore  retained  them  almost,  if 
not  quite,  till  her  death  (a.d.  1203  or  1204.).  She  had  been 
attacked  by  her  grandson  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  who  claimed 
Poitou  as  part  of  his  inheritance,  but  was  defeated  and 
taken  by  John  at  Mirebeau.  Philippe  Auguste,  the  ally  of 
Arthur,  shortly  afterwards  oveiTan  Poitou  (a.d.  1204). 
Scarcely  any  resistance  was  made,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
tyranny  of  Richard  and  the  baseness  of  John  had  estranged 
the  affections  and  allegiance  of  their  vassals.  Sismondi 
considers  that  the  aenteoce  of  forfeiture  of  all  his  lands  in 
France,  which  was  pronounced  against  John  by  the  court  of 
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peers  of  France,  was  subsequent  lo  the  conquest  of  Poitou, 
Normandie,  and  other  of  his  territories ;  and  that  it  merely 
gave  a  le^al  sanction  to  a  conquest  which  had  previously 
been  achieved  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  fell  the  great  county 
of  Poitiers,  the  holders  of  which  had  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  France. 

Poitou  was  given  by  Louis  IX.  to  his  brother  Alfonse,  on 
whose  death  (a.d.  1271)  the  title  of  it  was  disputed  between 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  kipg  of  France,  son  of  Louis  IX.,  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Alfonse,  and  king  of  Nanles. 
After  a  legal  contest  of  many  years,  the  county  was  adjudged 
to  Philippe,  who  reunited  it  to  the  crown.  Poitou  was 
overrun  by  the  English  in  the  war  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  in  France  (a.d.  1356),  and  was  included  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Aquitaine  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  (a.d. 
1 360)  in  full  sovereignty  to  Edward  III.  of  Eneland,  who 
bestowed  it  on  his  son  the  Black  Prince  as  a  dependency 
of  the  English  crown.  [Bordeaux.]  The  defeat  of  the 
English  fleet  by  the  Castilians  off  Rochelle  (a.d.  1372) 
enabled  the  French  to  reconquer  Poitou.  The  duke  of 
Bei-ri  and  the  constable  Duguesclin  broke  into  the  province 
with  their  armies.  Poitiers  opened  its  gates,  other  places 
were  taken  by  force,  and  Poitou  finally  reverted  to  the  do- 
minion of  France  (a.d.  1372).  It  was  given  by  Charles  V. 
to  J^an,  duke  of  Berri,  as  an  appanage ;  and  afterwards  by 
Charles  VI.  to  his  son  Charles  VII.  when  dauphin ;  but  on 
his  accession,  it  was  reunited  to  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
from  which  it  was  never  afterwards  alienated.  {VArt  de 
virifler  les  Dates  ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Pranpais.) 

POKE.    [Phytolacca.] 

POL,  ST.    [Pas  dk  Calais.] 

POLA,  ANTIQUITIES  OF.  [Istria.]  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  architectural  remains  at  Pola  is  the  amphitheatre. 
Though  in  it's  general  plan  and  disposition  it  is  nearly  similar 
to  all  other  edifices  of  the  kind,  it  is  marked  by  peculiarities. 
Like  them,  it  is  an  ellipsis,  and  its  transverse  or  greater 
axis,  which  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  is 
43G  English  feet,  while  its  lesser  axis,  or  conjugate  diameter, 
measures  346 ;  consequently  it  falls  short  in  size  of  the  one 
at  Verona,  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  being  respectively 
d06  and  404  feet;  yet  is  a  trilie  larger  than  that  at  Nismes, 
since  the  last  does  not  exceed  430  by  337  feet.  It  is 
erected  partly  upon  a  rocky  hill,  on  its  eastern  side, 
where  there  is  only  one  tier  of  arcades,  with  another  of 
square-headed  openings  or  windows  above,  while  the 
western  side,  or  that  facing  the  sea,  has  two  tiers  of  arcades, 
besides  an  additional  story  beneath  it,  forming  a  scries  of 
square-headed  doorways  or  entrances.  In  point  of  architec- 
ture it  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  a  specimen  of 
that  peculiar  mode  of  bold  rustic-work  [Rustic]  with  deep 
channels  (as  well  for  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  as  for  the 
horizontal  courses),  which  was  aftem'ards  so  greatly  affected 
by  many  of  the  Italian  architects,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  Florentine  school ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable  for 
the  irregularity  both  of  the  depth  of  the  courses  of  stone 
and  of  the  size  of  the  stones  themselves,  owing  to  which 
last  circumstance  their  joints  do  not  form  exact  bond.  Yet 
in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  massiveness  this  dis- 
regard of  nice  symmetry  in  that  respect  adds  perhaps  as 
much  to  the  idea  of  rude  strength  as  it  detracts  from 
finished  elegance  of  workmanship.  Both  orders  to  the 
stories  in  arcades — if  orders  they  can  be  called,  for  they  con- 
sist only  of  pilasters,  partly  encased  in  the  rustics  of  the 
piers,  without  any  regular  entablature,  the  architrave  and 
frieze  being  supplied  by  horizontal  courses  of  rustics — ^are 
Tuscan ;  and  there  are  72  arches  in  the  circumference  of 
each  story,  eight  of  which  openings  are  placed  in  four  pro- 
jecting breaks,  or  contre/oriSt  turned  diagonally  to  the  axes 
of  the  ellipse,  and  giving  to  the  exterior  a  marked  differ- 
ence from  that  of  other  amphitheatres  which  are  known  to 
us.  Only  the  external  circumference  is  now  standing,  but 
that  is  nearly  entire  ;  Mhe  edifice  therefore  presents  a  fine 
appearance  from  the  sea,  on  which  side  the  extreme  height 
from  the  ground  is  101  feet,  while  on  the  east  it  does  not 
exceed  half  that  elevation. 

Pola  possessed  also  a  theatre,  but  it  is  now  known  to  us 
only  in  the  rude  sketches  given  of  it  by  Serlio,  in  his  work 
on  architecture,  the  edifice  itself  having  been  destroyed  for 
the  sake  of  the  materials,  which  were  employecl  to  construct 
the  present  citadel,  upon  the  same  site,  in  1636.  The  other 
ancient  monuments  consist  of  the  two  temples,  originally 
dedicated  one  to  Rome  and  Augustus,  the  other  to  Diana; 
and  the  arch  of  Sergius.    Both  temples  are  placed  upon 


the  same  line,  about  70  feet  apart  from  each  other,  ^Vm 
interval  is  now  filled  up  by  a  range  of  very  ordinary  bnildiug; 
but  whether  they  were  originally  connected*  either  by  t 
colonnade  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  constitute  one  general  archi- 
tectural facade,  cannot  now  be  determinedt  although  their 
relative  position,  and  more  especially  their  precise  similar- 
ity both  as  to  dimensions  and  design,  would  seem  to  favour 
such  supposition.  Only  one  of  them  however,  thai  of  Roiue 
and  Augustus,  is  comparatively  entire,  the  other  baviu^ 
been  converted  into  a  modern  habitation.  Although  incon- 
siderable as  to  size,  its  external  dimensions,  including  ^ 
Dortico,  being  no  more  than  62  feet  by  31,  it  is  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  design  and  execution  ;  and  although  it  coo- 
sists  of  a  mere  cella  with  a  tetrastyle  prostyle  attached  to  it, 
the  latter  forms  a  bold  projecting  portico,  it  being  diprost)lv 
[Portico],  that  is,  shows  two  0))en  intercolumns  on  etch 
flank,  which  is  only  one  less  tlian  those  in  front.  TLe 
order  is  Corinthian,  elegant  in  its  proportions  and  work- 
manship, with  a  frieze  originally  filled  up  by  an  inscription 
beneath  the  pediment,  and  decorated  along  the  sides  of  the 
building  by  a  rich  Arabesque  of  foliage.  One  singularitj 
in  this  example  is,  that  while  the  shafts  of  the  columns  an 
quite  plain,  those  of  the  ant®,  or  pilasters  at  the  anglesof  (lie 
cella,  are  fluted  with  five  channels  on  their  faces,  which ii pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  the  practice  of  the  Greeks;  yettbUJoet 
not  seem  to  have  been  an  architectural  caprice,  hut  adopts^ 
with  the  intention  of  thereby  rendering  the  pilasters  nioi 
distinct  and  more  important  features  in  the  de«ig&; 
whereas  insulated  columns  always  arrest  the  eye,  anddc' 
tach  themselves  sufficiently  from  the  rest.  Much  oft'ic 
elegance  of  the  design  arises  li*om  the  whole  structure  beii.t 
raised  upon  a  low  unbroken  stylobate  with  deep  roouldmgi 
which  in  front  forms  the  pedestals  enclosing  the  supi 
leading  up  to  the  portico ;  and  it  is  rather  singular  lUt 
Palladio,  who  among  others  has  professed  to  admire  tLu 
structure,  should  not  have  discerned  the  superior  propriety  u 
well  as  beauty  of  such  stylobate  (the  height  of  whose  itU 
or  face,  between  its  upper  and  lower  mouldings,  is  even  U 
than  the  diameter  of  a  column),  to  those  proportions  vKicii 
he  has  himself  laid  down  for  pedestals,  and  which  beconii 
more  offensive  when  such  members  are  insulated,  or  ei« 
form  projecting  breaks,  instead  of  a  continuous  podium.^ 
footing  on  which  the  columns  are  raised. 

Even  the  arch  of  Sergius,  the  other  monument  tlu/.> 
mains  to  be  spoken  of,  although  by  no  means  so  pure  a 
style  and  design  as  the  preceding,  exhibits  lower  rr^if 
tions  and  greater  solidity  than  usual  in  the  pedestals  tu  I'r-^^ 
columns.      It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  arch,  vM 
date  is  uncertain,  and  which  now  forms  the  south  g^^'^'^' 
the  city,  and  is  called  the  Porta  Aura ta,  was  intended  rui»^'f 
as  a  private  sepulchral  structure  in  honour  of  the  Ser?i 
family,  than  as  a  public  triumphal  arch.    The  entire  jU"f' 
ture  forms  a  facade  about  28  feet  wide  bv  36  high  toiht 
summit  of  the  attic,  pierced  by  a  single  arch  (13  feet  «iflcH 
on  each  side  of  which  are  two  Corinthian  columns  with  m 
entablature  breaking  over  them,  and  standing  upon  a  p^ 
destal  common  to  both.  Unlike  those  of  the  Roman  triuifi- 
phal  arches,  these  columns  are  not  insulated,  but  earn  F 
consists  of  engaged  columns,   the  one  next  the  arcovaj 
being  rather  more  than  a  semicircle  in  its  plan,  and  iw 
other,  which  forms  the  external  angle,  being  attached  to  IW' 
angle  only  for  one-sixth  of  its  circumference.    Th«  «»| 
way  itself  is  exceedingly  shallow,  not  more  than  four  lee''* 
depth,  consequently  a  mere  opening  in  a  wall  ^^^  ^^ 
passage  through  a  mass  of  any  depth ;  and  that  it » ^^ 
always  thus  is  obvious  enough,  both  from  its  construction  a»" 
from  there  being  columns  in  the  other  front*  though  ^"^/^ 
ter  are  only  rudely  sketched  out,  without  having  ever  o^' 
finished.    Yet  although  shallow,  the  inner  part  of  the  »rf  ^ 
is  verv  richly  decorated,  both  in  the  soflit  of  its  •'^'^^^'^  ^ 
and  the  space  between  the  impost  and  the  bases  oi 
columns,  whose  mouldings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  p«» 
tals,  are  continued  through  the  arch.  „„, 

For  architectural  delineations  and  details  of  *^^     m', 
menls  we  refer  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart  8"^^^^*,,,;„ 
•Athens/  and  to  Allason's  •  Pola*  for  tastefully  executed  |" 
torial  representations  of  them. 
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clwevn  1 7*  30'  and  24*  20'  E.  long.    The  above-men- 

l  slip  rxtcnds  on  the  eastern  side  from  53"  20'  to  55* 

. :  at  tbe  southern  part  this  slip  is  scarcely  20  miles  in 

1th.    and    hardly  anywhere   exceeds  50  miles.     The 

breadth  of  the  southern  quadrangular  portion,  from 

0  west,  is  above  200  miles,  and  its  length  from  north  to 

aboQt  the  same.    The  addition  of  the  slip  makes  the 

;  leM'i^th  on  the  east  about  360  miles.   Its  area,  accord- 

}  Uassel,  is  46,000  square  miles,  but  Cannabich  and 

rhelmann  make  it  about  50,000,  which  is  the  extent  of 

tnd  \nihout  Wales.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 

md  West  Prussia,  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the 

an  provinces  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Volhynia;    on 

luih  by  Galicia  and  the  republic  of  Cracow;  and  on 

\^t  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Posen. 

/  and  Surface. — Though  Poland   is  generally  con- 

rl  a  perfect  level,  the  surface  exhibits  considerable 

ity,  and  some  districts  rise  many  hundred  feet  higher 

It  hers.  The  lowest  and  most  level  portion  of  the  kingdom 

itcd  between  51*  30' and  5!i*  3U',  where  all  the  rivers 

a  ai\  eastern  or  western  and  south-western  direction, 

;vcD  the  Vistula  changes  its  northern  into  a  western 

•.    The  northern  boundary  of  Poland  runs  over  the 

•m  declivity  of  that  swell  of  high  ground  which  must 

as  I  Icrcd  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  plain  of  the 

and  which,  beginning  west  of  the  western  comer  of 

:a,  and  between  it  and  the  North  Sea,  extends  east- 

at  a  varying  distance  from  its  shores,  to  the  heights 

dat  and  the  source  of  the  Wolga,  into  the  centre  of 

.    The  most  elevated  parts  of  the  surface  of  this  tract 

cr<:persed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  some  districts 

?rully  dotted  with  them.    Its  mean  elevation  seems 

.'.between  300  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

Where  it  approaches  the  boundary-line  of  Poland 

been  found  to  rise  about  450  feet.    It  traverses  the 

and  most  northern  part  of  Poland  between  53*  40' 

"*  30'.      Its  northern  declivity,   towards  the  Baltic, 

gradual,  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  abundance  of 

^ruduced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  and 

.'uu  a  tries  are  accordingly  in  general   well  drained. 

h  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  abundant  moisture,  by  which 

turated  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  imparts  to  it  a  mo- 

dc«^ree  of  fertility,  and  it  produces  tolerable  crops  of  ■ 

pkwheat,  barley,  and  oats.     The  southern  declivity  of 

sil  is  still  more  gentle.    The  river  Bu^  in  its  western 

is  probably  more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea-level, 

:  in   a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles  the  country 

descends  150  feet.     Hence  the  rivers  in  many  parts 

sluggish  course,  not  being  able  to  carry  off  the  great 

of  water  in  spring-time,  and  a  considerable  portion 

idjacent  lowlands  is  not  only  inundated  at  that  period, 

/era I  large  tracts  remain  under  water  for  the  greatest 

f   the   summer,   and   constitute  extensive  swamps. 

tracts  occur  especially  along  the  rivers  Bug,  Narew, 

obr ;    the  last -mentioned  river  falls  into  the  Narew. 

low  tracts,  when  drained,  might  probably  be  converted 

leadows  and  fields,  but  some  thousands  of  square  miles 

present  only  used  as  pasture-ground  for  a  few  months, 

re  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  underwood.    The  more 

led  tracts  of  this  region  have  a  sandy  soil,  but,  when 

illf  cultivated,  some  parts  give  a  moderate  return ;  in 

)  the  soil  is  barren,  and  nearly  without  vegetation, 

t  in  spring,  when  there  is  a  scanty  grass.    A  large 

n  of  this  region  is  covered  with  woods;  the  most  com- 

ree  IS  pine.   Such  is  the  country  north  of  the  Bug  and 

istala. 

( most  southern  districts  of  Poland,  the  greater  part 
provinces  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir,  and  that  portion 
iblin  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Vistula  and 
*z,  are  hilly,  and  rise  in  some  places  to  a  considerable 
ion.  The  surface  of  the  Vistula  above  Sandomir  is 
600  feet  above  the  sea -level.  At  no  great  distance 
the  banks  of  the  river  the  country  rises  with  a  steep 
t,  and  continues  rising  for  some  distance,  until  it  has 
ted  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feel,  which  may  be 
iered  the  mean  height  of  nearly  the  whole  country 
sen  the  Vistula  and  Pilica,  with  the  exception  of  some 
i  along  the  banks  of  the  first-mentioned  river.  The 
!4t  part  of  this  hilly  region  seems  to  traverse  it  from 
i-vcst  to  north-east,  beginning  north-west  of  the  town 
'ac«>w,  where  the  small  town  of  Olkusz  is  built  on  a  hill 
citummit  is  1240  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this 
:  it  runs  to  Kielce,  to  the  east  of  which  town,  near  the 
P.  C\  No.  1142. 


convent  of  Swieti  Krzyz  arc  two  high  summits,  called  Lysa- 
gora  and  Lyscycagora,  which  attain  an  elevaliuu  of  bclwe«in 
1900  and  2100  feet  above  tlic  sea-level.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  Wieprz  has  a  less  elevation,  though 
it  is  not  less  hilly.  In  the  wide  valleys  of  this  hilly  region 
the  soil,  though  somewhat  sandy,  is  of  excelleut  quality,  and 
yields  good  crops  of  excellent  wheat,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Sandomir  wheat,  and  fetches  the  highest  price.  On 
the  west  of  the  river  Wieprz  the  countr)'  is  level  aud  con- 
tains only  a  few  low  hills.  Near  51*'  30'  N.  lat.  is  the 
western  extremity  of  that  large  region  of  swamps  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  rivers  that  run  to  the  Bid- 
tic  on  one  side  and  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  other,  and 
which  extends  in  a  north-north-east  direction  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Duna,  occupying  in  some  places  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  width  A  very  small  portion  of  it  lies 
west  of  the  river  Bug,  and  is  included  within  Poland,  as 
that  river  for  a  large  part  of  its  course  constitutes  the  bound- 
ar>'-line  between  Poland  and  Russia. 

Tlie  country  which  extends  from  the  hilly  region  to  tbe 
banks  of  the  rivers  Bug  and  Vistula,  where  they  How  west- 
ward, and  to  the  western  boundary- line  of  Poland,  may  be 
considered  level,  as  the  highest  ground,  which  runs  in  a 
south-eastern  and  north-western  direction,  hardly  rises  more 
than  from  200  to  3u0  feet  above  the  low  tracts  along  the 
rivers,  and  the  slopes  are  long  and  very  gentle.  The  more 
elevated  parts  of  these  higher  grounds  contain  large  tracts 
of  sand,  nearly  without  vegetation :  in  other  places  they  arc 
covered  with  heath,  and  here  aud  there  some  swamps  occur, 
but  they  are  not  of  great  extent.  The  slopes  have  a  more 
fertile  soil,  but  even  there  the  crops  of  rye  and  oats  arc 
scant V.  In  the  vicinitv  of  the  rivers  fertile  tracts  are 
numerous,  especially  ou  the  low  lands  along  their  banks ; 
but  in  some  places  these  tracts  are  so  low,  that  the  soil  is 
wet  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  they  serve  only  as  pas- 
ture-ground in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn.  Such  swampy  tracts  occur  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  but  especially  on  the  river  Warta. 
Large  tracts  of  this  region  are  covered  with  forests,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  conifero},  especially  pines. 

Climate, — The  range  of  the  temperature  is  above  100 
degrees  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  summers  are  gene- 
rally very  hot,  the  thermometer  rising  to  above  90^  when 
the  south-eastern  wind  brings  the  heated  air  from  the 
steppes  of  Astrakhan  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Russia; 
but  these  winds  are  not  frequent,  nor  of  long  duration,  and 
when  succeeded  by  north-western  winds,  the  thermometer 
in  a  few  hours  sinks  15^  The  wuiters  are  very  cold:  the 
thermometer  generally  descends  to  1 0''  below  zero,  and  some- 
times, though  not  every  year,  to  1 5** and  even  1 8^  The  country 
is  usually  frozen  and  covered  with  snow  for  four  or  five 
months:  the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  annually  is 
very  considerable ;  it  fertilises  the  sandy  soil  and  renders 
it  fit  for  the  production  of  grain  and  grass.  l*hough  the 
weather  in  summer  is  generally  steady,  there  are  many 
rainy  days  interspersed  among  the  fair  weather;  these 
rains  invigorate  the  vegetation  when  it  begins  to  suffer 
from  the  dry  weather.  Slight  fogs  occur  in  spring  and 
autumn. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — ^The  most  considerable  rivers  are  the 
Ni^men  and  Vistula  or  Wisla  [Niemen  ;  Vistula],  which 
are  navigable  for  large  river-barges  as  far  as  they  drain 
Poland  and  flow  along  its  boundary-lines.  The  number  of 
aflluents  of  the  Vistula  is  considerable.  It  receives  from 
the  east  the  Wieprz  and  Bug,  which  latter  river  is  joined 
several  miles  above  its  mouth  by  the  Narew.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  rivers  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance ; 
the  Narew  to  the  town  of  Lomza,  and  the  Bug  to  Terespol, 
opposite  the  Russian  town  of  Brzesc  Litewski.  From  the 
west  the  Vistula  receives  the  river  Pilica,  which  is  only 
navigable  in  the  lower  jpart  of  its  course,  and  to  no  great 
distance  from  its  mouth.  The  river  Warta,  an  allluent 
of  the  Oder,  begins  to  be  navigable  above  Kolo,  and  the 
Prosna,  an  affluent  of  the  Warta,  above  Kalisch.  The  last- 
mentioned  river  forms  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the 
boundary-line  between  Poland  and  Prussia.  Lakes  are 
frequent  only  in  some  districts.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  north-eastern  district,  but  not  of  great  extent.  Tho 
largest  are  those  of  Augustowa,  Duza,  Wygri,  and  Nerza, 
but  they  hardly  exceed  two  miles  in  length.  The  largest 
lake,  that  ofGoplo,  which  is  about  10  miles  long,  lies  on 
the  north-western  boundary-liue.  The  larger  and  wider  part 
of  it  belongs  to  Prussia. 
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/Vorftfc/iow*.— Though  Poland  is  not  distinguished  hy 
fertility,  it  produces  more  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco 
than  are  required  for  its  consumption,  and  it  exports  these 
articles  to  other  countries.  Wheat  is  only  abundant  in  the 
nilly  southern  region ;  the  principal  species  of  grain  which 
are  cultivated  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  rye, 
oats,  and  buckwheat ;  barley  is  also  raised,  but  less  exten- 
sively. Leguminous  vegetables  are  much  valued,  and 
their  cultivation  attended  to.  Other  vegetables  and  culi- 
nary plants  are  found  in  tlie  gardens  of  the  nobility,  but  those 
of  the  poor  peasant  contain  only  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
carrota.  The  orchards  are  mucn  neglected ;  they  consist 
mostly  of  cherry-trees,  though  pears,  apples,  plums,  and 
walnuts  succeed  well.  Horses  and  cattle  are  of  inferior  size, 
hut  rather  numerous,  and  cattle,  as  well  as  hides  and  tallow, 
are  articles  of  export  Hogs  also  are  numerous,  and  bacon 
to  a  considerable  amount  is  exported.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
less  abundant,  though  some  parts  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  for  sheep-walks ;  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  little  of  it 
exported. 

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  is  still  covered  with 
forests,  timber  constitutes  an  important  article  of  export 
The  forests  consist  of  oak,  ash,  lime-trees,  and  birch,  but 
chiefly  of  pine  and  fir.  Great  quantities  of  timber  from  the 
large  forests  of  the  province  of  Plock,  especially  from  the  great 
one  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Ostrolenka,  are  annually 
floated,  by  means  of  the  Narew  and  Bug,  to  the  Vistula  and 
to  Danzig.  They  consist  of  about  20,000  trunks  of  pines 
and  fli:,  and  about  300  of  oak.  In  those  parts  where  the 
lime-trees  are  numerous  the  forests  swarms  with  wild  bees, 
and  the  excellent  honey  which  is  obtained  from  them  is 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Wild  animals  are 
numerous,  especially  wolves,  which  annually  destroy  many 
sheep.  Bears  and  lynxes  have  become  rather  rare,  as  well 
as  the  beaver,  ermine,  and  elk ;  but  deer,  foxes,  martens, 
polecats,  badgers,  and  weasels  are  still  very  common. 

Several  metals  and  minerals  are  abundant  in  the  hilly 
region.  Silver-ore  occurs  in  the  province  of  Cracow,  south- 
west of  Kielce,  but  the  mines  are  only  worked  on  a  small 
scale,  and  many  of  them  are  filled  with  water.  Iron-ore  is 
abundant,  and  considerable  quantities  are  got  out  and 
smelted  in  the  country  about  Olkusz  and  Kielce  in  Cracow, 
and  about  Konskie  in  Sandomir,  where  it  is  cast  and  ex- 
ported in  bars.  Copper  and  lead  occur,  but  do  not  appear 
to  be  worked.  Calamine  and  zinc  are  more  abundant  The 
largest  part  of  the  last-mentioned  metal,  which  is  imported 
into  England,  is  brought  from  the  southern  districts  of 
Poland.  Very  good  marble  is  obtained  from  some  hills 
near  Checzin,  south-west  of  Kielce.  Rock-salt  is  abundant, 
though  less  so  than  in  Galicia  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Vistula.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  this  salt  has  been 
worked  in  two  or  three  places.  There  is  also  coal,  but  it 
is  not  much  worked. 

Divisions. — The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces,  which  were  fbrmerly  called  way  wodships, 
but  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  they  are  now 
called  governments,  like  the  provinces  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

].  Cracow  is  so  called  after  the  antient  capital  of  Poland, 
which  is  now  a  separate  independent  republic.  However, 
the  greater  part  of  the  antient  way  wodship  of  Cracow  is  in- 
cluded in  the  government  of  Cracow.  It  lies  between  50**  8' 
and  51"  N.  lat.,  and  between  19°  and  21°  15'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  bv  Kalisch,  on  the  north-north- 
east  by  Sandomir,  on  the  south  by  Galicia,  on  the  south-west 
by  the  republic  of  Cracow,  and  on  the  west  by  Prussian 
Silesia.  Its  area,  according  to  Hasscl  and  Horschelmann, 
is  4450  square  miles  *  the  population  in  1831  was  425,000, 
and  may  now  be  450,000.  The  Vistula  separates  it  from  Ga- 
licia: it  is  traversed  by  the  Nida,  and  has  in  it  the  sources 
of  the  Pilica.  It  is  one  of  the  fow  Polish  provinces  that  are 
traversed  by  a  branch  oft  he  Carpathian  mountains.  There 
are  some  tracts  of  excellent  land,  good  pasturage,  forests, 
and  valuable  minerals,  especiallv  iron*  It  is  divided  into 
fbur  circles,  Kielce,  Olkusz,  Miechow,  and  Stobnica.  Kielce, 
the  chief  town,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  country  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains ;  it  has  an  episcopal  palace, 
four  churches,  a  convent  of  Grey  nuns,  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  a  lyceura,  iron-works,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  coals,  and  calamine.  The  popu- 
lation is  stated  by  Horschelmann  (1833)  and  Cannabich 
(1836)  to  be  5000;  but  Hassel  says  it  was  5000  in  1819, 
without  the  garrison.    Among  the  other  towns  the  princi- 


pal are  Pinczow  on  the  Nida,  which  has  4176inl)ab;uri 
Charles  XH.  of  Sweden  defeated  the  Poles  ind  Sn/j 
near  this  town  in  1 702.    Cbenciny,  with  a  castle  en  i  '.ov 
hill,  and  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  vicinitj,  has  3j> 
habitants.    Slaw kow  on  the  river  Biala  has  20 SO  mhab<L:\ 
2.  Sandomir  is  situated  between  50°25'and5rvs 
lat.,  and  between  19**  50'  and  22°  E.  lone.   It  ii  booRd-'. 
the  north-west  by  Masovia,  on  the  north-eut  by  Podli::;!* 
on  the  east  by  Lublin,  on  the  south-east  by  Galicu,  uu  u 
south-west  by  Cracow,  and  on  the  west  by  Kalisrfa.  Ii 
area  is  5900  square  miles,  and  the  population  nearly  ii»>'.]i 
The  Vistula  divides  in  from  Podlachia,  Lublin,  &»>. 
licia;  the  Pilica,  from  Masovia  and  Kalisch.    Tb; 
of   the  country  is  undulating,   and  there  are  here «' 
there  some  mountains  and  forests^  with  tracts  of  «er.:« 
fertile  soil.     It  is  divided  into  the  four  circles  cf^u 
domir,  Opatow,  Radom,  and  Opoczno.    Radom.tbe  .4 
town,  on  the  river  Radomka,  has  a  Piarist  college,  ici 
nasium,  and  3500  inhabitants.     Sandomir,  on  the  \^j 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  San,  has  above  3000  ini&ii  x 
It  is  a  walled  town,  with  six  gates,  and  an  antient  cvi« 
a  steep  rock,  which  was  razed  by  the  Swedes  ic'i 
There  are  here  a  collegium  canonicorum,  witbi',:; 
four  convent  churches,  &  synagogue,  and  a  gyirji 
This  town  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  hictoryri 
*  Consensus  Sandomiriensis,'  drawn  up  in  157i'>^ 
Bohemian,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  clergy,  anJ'.v' 
history  of  Poland,  for  the  confederation  of  1702.  f 
the  Drzewica  has  an  antient  castle  and  350u 
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ants.    Opatow  on  the  Opatowka  is  situated  in  a  (en  * 
pleasant  country,  has  a  cathedral  and  three  other  ct 
a  synagogue,   and  2500    inhabitants,  chiefly  J^f 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  H<< 
wines.     Staszow  is  a  well-built  walled  town  on  tb.i.: 
with  a  suburb.    There  are  three  Roman  Catholierh 
Lutheran  Church,  and  a  synagogue.     It  has  above  3 
habitants,  who  hav&  manufactures  of  cloth,  wool 
stockings. 

3.  Kalisch,  which  is  the  most  westerly  proviDc. 
kingdom,  lies  between  50°  40'  and  52®  35'  N.  lai^.  * 
40'  and  20*^  E.  long.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  d 
by  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen,  on  the  north-ea^i  by ' 
on  the  south-east  by  Sandomir,  on  the  sooth  b; 
and  on  the  south-west  by  Silesia.     The  area  is  C' 
miles,  divided  into   the   five  circles  of  Kalisch, 
Konin,   Sieradz,  and  Wielun.      Cannabic b  says 
population  in   1831    was  614,594.    This  govemniei 
mountains  in  the  south,  and  plains  and  forests  in  tlv 
The  soil  is  in  part  sandy  and  swampy,  but  on  ihevi'd 
unfruitful.    The  principal  river  is  the  Warta.   Kal^^ 
capital,  one  of  the  hanosomest  towns  in  Poland,  ii«" 
between  two  (Hassel  says  four,  and  HorscheIn)ar.n  ^ 
arms  of  the  Prosna,  in  a  marshy  valley  sun^ounM 
hills.    Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  tbe  ^ 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  some  of  them  planted  n^^ 
The  population  amounts  to  15,000,  of  whom  2500}^ 
There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  parish  churches,  ib:> 
pital  churches,  one  Lutheran  church,  a  catbednl. ' 
convents.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  churche>  ^ 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  and  that  of  St  >>- 
Among  the   public  institutions  are  several  $cha^ 
the  ^mnasium  and  the  military  school  for  cadets  lu  - 
abolished.      Woollen  cloth  and  linen  are  mani*^^' 
here,  and  there  are  several  tanneries.    The  Swedish  r 
Mardfeld  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  near  ihis  ^  ■*' 
Augustus  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  :'•  ^^ 
tober,  1706.    Petrtkau  is  the  seat  of  a'court  of  sp 
has  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  a  Lutherau  ^' 
a  gymnasium,  a  handsome  town-hall,  and  4276  inn'-' 
Konin  on  the  Warta  has  a  great  manufactory  (jf/'*! 
cloth,  and  3600  inhabitants.      Sieradz  on  the  >\'' * 
2650  inhabitants.     Wielun  has  3000  inhabitant?,  v 
nufacture  some  woollen  cloth.     New  Czen«tofhau  '  *» 
the  foot  of  the  Klarenberg,  on  which  there  is  a  »'.''^',' 
convent  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  which  was  fooijer^^ 
fied  and  furnished  with  heuvy  artHlery,  hut  u  ''''  ^ 
mantled.    This  convent  possesses  a  miraculous  1"**^ 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  40,000  pilgrims  anr"^'" " 
with  whom  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  profi'a 
images,  amulets,  crosses,  beads,  &c.     Old  Cwnj'^' 
about  a  mile  distant  from  New  Czenstochau,  ^ny 
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,  Lublin.     This  government  and  its  capital  have  been 
idy  described.    [Lublin.] 

Flock  lies  between  52°  Id'  and  53**  30'  N.  lat,  and  IS** 
md  22°  3d'  £.  long.    On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the 

and  the  Vistula,  on  the  east  by  the  Drewenz ;   the 

e\v  flows  through  it.     In  some  parts  there  are  tracts  of 

finest  arable  land  and  meadows,  in  others  extensive 

Its  and  marshes.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 

'russia,  on  the  east  by  Au^uatowo,  and  on  the  south 

^odlachia  and  Masovia.    The  area  is  yariously  stated ; 

I  writers  making  it  7400  square  miles,  others  only  6300 

)00.    It  is  divided  into  the  six  circles  of  Plock,  Pul- 

,  Lipno,  Mlawa,  Przasznitz,  and  Ostrolenka.  The  popu- 

1  in  1831  was  490,000.    Plock  is  the  capital.    [Plock.] 

iltusk  on  the  Narew  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  palace, 

hedral,  three  churches,  several  suppressed  monasteries, 

agogue,  and  a  gymnasium.      The  population  is  3376. 

x)grod  on  the  Vistula  has  3500  inhabitants,  of  whom 

are  Jews.      Modlin  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug  and 

ri^tula  has  always  been  a  strong  fortress,  but  since  the 

ccessful  Polish  insurrection  of  1829-30,  the  emperor  of 

iia  has  ordered  the  erection  of  a  new  fortress  of  the 

rank,  which  is  not  yet  completed.    The  other  towns, 

the  capitals  of  the  circles,  are  of  no  great  importance. 

Masovia  is  situated  between  51°  30'  and  52°  53'  N. 

ud  18°  and  22°  £.  long.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north 

uck,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Podlachia,  on  the 

by  Sandomir,  on  the  south-wtist  by  Kalisch,  and  on 

orth-west  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen.      Its  area, 

ling  to  Hassel  and  Horschelmann,  is  6760,  but  Can- 

h    makes  it   7500  square  miles.    It  is  divided  into 

circles,  vie.  Warsaw,  Stanislawow,  Sochaczew,  Rawa, 

:}c,   Gostynin,  and  Cujavia.    It  lies  on  both  sides  of 

i^tula,  which  flows  through  it,  and  has,  on  the  whole, 

fertile  soil,  which  is  well  cultivated  in  the  ncighbour- 

of  the  capital,  and  it  also  contains  extensive  forests. 

iw  is  the  capital.    [Warsaw.]   (The  population  of  the 

ing    towns  is  given  according  to  Cannabich,  1836. 

helmann,  in  1833,  makes  the  population  much  less,  in 

instanees  not  half  as  much :  he  appears  to  have  copied 

iV  work,  published  in  1821.)     Lowicz  on  the  Bzura 

700  inhabitants,  an  antient  castle,  a  cathedral,  and 

jther  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium,  four 

Us,    and  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters.    The  inha- 

s  are  partly  em^oyed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 

kcbing  wax.     There  are  two  annual  horse  and  cattle 

irUere  a  great  deal  of  business  is  done.    Sochaczew  on 

;ura  has  2600  inhabitants ;  Rawa  on  the  Rawka,  3189 

tants;  and  Lenczyc  on  the  Ner,  2488  inhabitants.  To- 

w,  a  new  manufacturing  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 

»ka  and  the  Pilica,  has  important  manu&ctures  of 

Mis.  cotton,  and  iron,  a  considerable  trade,  and  5000 

itants.     Alexandrowo,  a  newly  established  manufac- 

,  towD,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  has  3200 

itati  ts.     Ozockow  on  the  Bzura  has  also  manufactories 

•oUen   cloth,  and  the  population  is  said  to  be  near 

Kutno  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  4000  inhabitants. 
Podlachia  is  situated  between  51°  16'  and  52°  40' 
.U  and  21°  lO'  and  23°  40'  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
lorih  by  Plock,  on  the  east  by  Russia,  on  the  south  by 
in,  on  the  south-west  by  Sandomir,  and  on  the  west 
asovla.  Its  area  is  variously  stated  at  4800  and  5300 
a  miles.  This  province  has  the  Bug  running  along 
1st  and  western  frontiers,  on  the  south-west  the  Vistula, 
m  the  south  the  Wieprz ;  on  the  south-east  there  are 
!Yous  small  lakes,  and  in  the  interior  extensive  marshes 
orests ;  but  it  is  otherwise  a  good  agricultural  country, 
D  corn,  pulse,  cattle,  honey,  and  wax;  but  a  cousider- 
portion  is  still  in  a  very  uncultivated  state.  It  is 
id  into  four  circles,  Siedlec,  Lukow,  Biala,  and  Radzyn. 
ec,  the  capital,  is  a  regularly  built  town,  with  a  consi- 
»W  palace  and  a  beautiful  park,  several  churches,  a 
kaaium,  and  4420  inhabitants.  Sokolow,  Wingrow, 
>w,  and  Wlodawa  have  each  above  3000  inhabitants, 
w  <jQ  the  Wieprz  has  an  elegant  town*hall,  a  beautiful 
ah,  a  palace  with  grounds  in  the  English  style,  and 

inhabitants.      Biala  on  the  Ina  has  a  fine  palace  and 
t  and    3586  inhabitants.     Miedzerzyce,  a  well  built 
'  ^n  the  Ina,  has  4340  inhabitants. 
•  Augu^towo.     This  government,  of  which  a  descrip- 

has  been  already  given  [Atjotjstowo],  lies  between 
»0'and  55°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  21°  if 5  and  24°  15' E.  long. 
^  divided  into  the  five  circles  of  Lomza,  Augustowo, 


Seyny,  Kalwary,  and  MariopoL  Suwalky,  the  capital,  wai 
founded  about  70  years  ago ;  it  has  handsome  ouildings 
broad  regular  streets,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Seyny,  situ* 
ated  on  a  lake,  has  2700  inhabitants.  The  absolution, 
which  is  given  twice  a  year,  brings  together  many  thousand 
persons.  Lomza  on  the  Narew,  in  a  woody  country,  has  a 
Piarist  college,  a  gymnasium,  and  2300  inhabitants. 
Szczuczyn  is  a  well-built  town,  with  3100  inhabitants. 
Wilkowyszki,  in  a  very  fruitful  corn  country,  has  3000  in- 
habitants. Neustadt  {Nowemasto)  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Schirwind  and  the  Scheschuppe,  surrounded  by  water  on 
three  sides,  is  on  the  Prussian  mntier ;  it  has  much  trade, 
and  3250  inhabitants.  Kalwary,  situated  in  a  fruitful 
country,  has  5500  inhabitants. 

HiXoiy.— The  history  of  Poland  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  is  involved  in  darkness.  The  religion 
and  political  institutions  of  its  inhabitants  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  Slavonic  nations,  among  whom  the  dif- 
ferences of  dialect  and  manners  which  now  distinguish  the 
various  branches  of  that  race  were  at  that  time  much  less 
marked  than  they  are  at  present.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced by  the  duke  Mieczyslav,  a.d.965,  after  his  marriage 
with  a  Bohemian  princess.  This  event  brought  the  Polish 
sovereign  into  close  contact  with  the  Grerman  empire,  of 
which  he  becameamember,  having  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  the  emperor,  not  over  Poland,  but  over  some  provinces 
which  now  constitute  a  part  of  Lusatia  and  Silesia.  He 
assisted  in  that  quality  at  the  diet  of  Quedlinburg,  and 
took  part  in  the  wars  of  the  empire.  His  successor  Boleslav 
Chrobry,  or  the  Brave  (a.d.  992-1025),  received  (a.d.  1000) 
the  royal  crown  from  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  who  came  to 
Poland  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Adelbert,  and 
on  that  occasion  declared  him  king  of  the  Poles  and  Scla- 
vonians.  Thus  the  Emperor  acknowledged  his  sovereignty 
over  that  numerous  race,  which  then  occupied  all  north- 
eastern Germany  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  and  ex- 
tended in  many  parts  beyond  that  river.  He  also  recog- 
nised his  independence  of  the  empire.  Boleslav  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  Slavonian  empire, 
and  his  successflil  wars  in  Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Russia 
rendered  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  scheme  not  im- 
probable. Boleslav  not  only  considerably  extended  the 
frontiers  of  liis  kingdom,  but  strengthened  it  by  wise  regula- 
tions, and  particularly  by  a  skilful  organization  of  the  mi- 
litary force.  The  effects  of  the  fortunate  reign  of  Boleslav 
were  marred  by  that  of  his  son  Mieczyslav  II.,  a  weak 
prince,  who  was  entirely  governed  by  his  queen  Rixa,  a 
niece  of  the  emperor  Otho  HI.  But  things  grew  even 
worse  after  his  death  (a.d.  1 034),  daring  the  minority  of  his 
son  Casimir  I.  Rixa,  to  whom  the  government  was  en- 
trusted, rendered  herself  so  unpopular  that  she  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  her  son  to  Germany,  and  Poland  was  left  to 
the  horrors  of  anarchy,  which  lasted  several  years,  until 
Casimir,  being  recalled  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  restored  order.  He  governed  the  country  with 
great  wisdom,  and  was  succeeded  (a.d.  1058)  by  his  sou 
Boleslav  IL,  surnamed  the  Dauntless,  who  was  a  skilful 
soldier  and  a  man  of  chivalrous  character.  He  restored 
two  monarchs  of  Hungary,  Bela  and  his  son  Geysa,  as  well 
as  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  to  their  respective  thrones,  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  factions.  He  defeated 
the  infidel  Prussians,  and  when  Tziaslaf,  grand-duke  of 
Russia,  being  expelled  from  his  states,  came  to  implore  his 
assistance,  he  led  him  triumphantly  back  to  his  capital, 
Kiew.  His  residence  of  about  a  year  in  that  rich  town, 
which  from  its  constant  intercourse  with  Constantinople  en- 
joyed the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  Greece,  proved  un- 
favourable to  his  habits.  The  chroniclers  say  that  his 
constant  success  and  the  great  wealth  which  he  acquired  in 
his  expeditions  to  Russia,  made  him  overbearing,  dissolute, 
cruel,  and  rapacious.  He  murdered  Stanislav  Szczepa- 
nowski,  bishop  of  Cracow,  who  had  remonstrated  against 
his  excesses,  and  being  in  consequence  excommunicated, 
his  subjects  refused  to  pay  him  allegiance,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  country-,  and  he  died  in  exile. 
The  notices  of  some  early  chroniclers  however  favour 
the  supposition  that  the  murder  of  the  bishop  and  its  fatal 
consequences  to  Boleslav  were  the  result  of  a  factious  op- 
position to  his  authority,  headed  by  the  principal  noUes  and 
clergy ;  and  his  popularity  with  the  lower  classes,  which  is 
admitted  by  the  chroniclers,  confirms  such  a  supposition. 

The  vacant  throne  of  Poland  was  occupied  (a.d.  1082)  by 
his  brother  Vladislav  Herman,  a  weak  monarch,  whosf 
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reign  was  disturbed  by  foreign  aggression  and  domestic 
war.  Vladislav's  son.  Boleslav  III.,  or  the  Wry-mouth,  was 
a  great  monarch,  who  rendered  his  reign  illustrious  by 
many  victories,  particularly  by  one  gained  over  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.  But  the  great  glory  of  his  reign  was  the 
conversion  of  the  idolatrous  Pomeranians.  The  effects  of 
his  fortunate  reign  were  however  entirely  destroyed  by  hJK 
injudicious  partition  of  the  country  among  his  four  sons, 
a  custom  which  was  common  at  that  time  in  many  coun- 
tries. This  partition,  by.  destroying  the  unity  of  the  king- 
dom and  producing  internal  wars,  was  productive  of  much 
mischief,  and  arrested  the  development  of  the  Polish 
monarchy,  which,  being  the  most  important  Slavonic  state, 
might  have  hecome  a  centre  of  unity  for  that  race  and  for 
a  Slavonian  empire.  Poland  recovered  from  this  state  of 
weakness  under  Vladislav  II.,  surnamed,  on  account  of  his 
short  stature,  the  Cubit,  who  re-united  (a.d.  1306)  the  dis- 
membered provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Maze  via,  which 
however  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
Poland,  and  Silesia,  whose  dukes  had  become  lieges  to  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  Vladislav  was  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchs  that  ever  governed  Poland.  He  was  educated  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  having  been  twice  driven  from  his 
throne  into  exile,  and  it  was  only  on  his  last  restoration 
that  he  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  his  authority.  He 
exerted  himself  to  settle  the  distuibcd  state  of  the  country, 
to  repel  foreign  aggression,  and  to  curb  the  licence  of  the 
powerful  vassals.  He  was  crowned  at  Cracow,  ad.  1319, 
and  thus  restored  a  solemnity  which  had  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  death  of  Boleslav  the  Wry-mouth.  His  most  for- 
midable enemies  were  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Teutonic 
order,  whom  Conrad,  duke  of  Mazovia,  chilled,  about  a.d. 
1230,  from  the  Holy  Land  to  o])pose  the  Prussian  pagans, 
and  granted  them  a  large  tiactof  land  with  many  castles. 
These  warrior  monks,  who  subdued  and  partly  extermi- 
nated the  half-savage  Prussians,  soon  became  the  most 
dangerous  neighbours  of  Poland.  Vladislav  gained  a  great 
victory  over  them  in  tlie  battle  of  Plowce,  ad.  1331.  He 
was  then  seventy  years  of  age :  he  died  two  years  after- 
wards. But  the  most  memorable  event  of  his  rei^n  is  the 
first  diet  of  Poland,  which  ho  assembled  at  Chenciny  a  few 
months  before  the  battle  of  Plowce. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Casimir  the  Great  was  devoted  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  advantages  gained  by  his  father. 
He  made  great  territorial  concessions  to  Bohemia  and  the 
Teutonic  order  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  a  kinsdom  that  had  so  long  laboured  under  the 
evils  of  war.  The  improvements  which  he  made  were 
great,  and  the  chroniclers  say  that  he  found  Poland 
built  of  wood  and  left  it  built  of  stone.  He  indeed  rebuilt 
many  ruined  cities,  and  repeopled  them  with  foreign  set- 
tlers, whom  he  attracted  by  the  grant  of  considerable  privi- 
leges. His  chief  care  was  directed  to  the  protection  of 
agriculture :  and  the  nobles,  who  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  oppress  the  peasants  at  their  will,  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
the  Peasant  King.  The  first  code  of  laws  was  published  in 
Poland  by  his  orders  at  the  assembly  of  vislitza,  a.d. 
1347 ;  and  it  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Russian  princi- 
pality of  Halich  was  united  with  Poland.  The  good  will  of 
the  inhabitants  was  secured  by  the  concession  of  great  pri- 
vileges, and  it  remained  a  Polish  province  till  1772,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Austria,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Galicia.  Casimir's  great  public  qualities  were  unfortunately 
accompanied  with  great  laxity  of  morals. 

The  antient  dynasty  of  Piast,*  which  reigned  in  Poland 
from  a  date  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
ended  with  Casimir's  death,  1370.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Louis,  king  of  Hungary.  This  monarch,  who 
was  descended  from  Charles  of  Aniou,  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  merited  the  name  of  6reat,  which  he  received 
from  his  Hungarian  subjects,  but  he  had  no  right  to  claim 
such  an  appellation  from  the  Poles.  Engaged  in  continual 
wars  with  the  powers  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  affairs 
of  Joan  of  Naples,  who  had  formerly  been  married  to  his 
brother  Andrew,  he  entirely  neglected  Poland,  which  he 
visited  only  twice  during  his  reign.  But  although  he  paid 
little  attention  to  that  country  during  his  lifetime,  he  was 
Tory  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  to  one  of  his  daughters,  an 

*  A  tradiUonal  or  fabuloni  history  of  Poland  relotes  that  Miecxytlav*!  an- 
rmUiT  ciUed  Piast,  who  was  a  common  peasant  and  wheelwrisht.  was  elected 
monarch  on  account  of  his  great  Tirtnes  and  hospitality  about  the  middle  of  the 
timih  century.  Hence  tl>«  name  of  Piast  applied  to  tbcidynasty  which  ended 
in  Polnad  in  1370.  and  continued  in  Silesia  till  1675.  Piast  became  afterwards 
iu  Puliiad  a  legal  term  applied  to  a  king  elected  from  the  uaUves  of  the  country. 


object  which  he  accomplished  by  granttnj^  to  tbe  u^ 
or  equestrian  order,  many  privileges,  and  by  ac«Qsi<k:;^ 
reduction  of  taxes,  a.d.  1371.     In  conseqoenfe  q,  t 
agreement,  his  youngest  daughter,  Hedrige,  vupvi!», 
ailer  his  death,  queen  of  Poland,  ao.  1382,  and  vaser-nj 
at  Cracow,  being  then  only  15  years  of  Bg«.  T^i-xi 
ordinary  beauty  of  that  princess,  which  was  mwti  1 1 
noblest  qualities  and  the  most  exalted  virtues,  by»  ^ 
dered  Hedv^e's  memory  an  object  of  national  veuni^ 
She  married  Jagellon,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  a  f« 
prince,  who  was  baptised  on  that  occasion,  »nd  tonuM 
the  Christian  religion.    [Lithuania']    This  was  a  : 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hedvige.  considering  ber  i- 
ment  to  William  of  Austria,  to  whom  she  was  W 
from  her  infant  years.    But  this  union  effected 
version  of  several  millions  of  pagans,  and  changed  a 
ous  enemy  into  a  permanent  ally,  for  the  tatst : 
Jagellon    to    the    throne  of  Poland  completely «: 
Lithuania  with  that  country.    Hedvige  died  aj).  i>> 
Jagellon,  who  on  his  baptism  had  received  tbe  r:^l 
Vladislav,  continued  on  the  throne  till  his  death,  e  i 
His  reign  was  made  glorious  by  the  victory  of  l>ml 
in  which  the  power  of  the  German  knights  vbsct^jI 
the  united  forces  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  though *W 
tages  of  this  victory  were  lost  by  the  irresolute  rsr| 
the  king.    In  Jagellon's  reign,  the  Hussite  tenrt 
have  spread  widely  in  Poland.     The  Huiisitcs  f«\ 
embassies  to  Jagellon,  and  offered  to  him  the  thn  m 
raia ;  but  although  he  might  thus  have  united  IJoij^r  v 
Poland,  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  amii.ist 
He  permitted  however  the  princes  of  his  hou9c  to  r>a 
Hussites  against  the  Roman  Catholics.    Jagellon 
cceded  by  his  son  Vladislav  UI.,  a  prince  elereo  yeu 
He  was  scarcely  of  age  when  the  Hungarians,  tbrca 
by  the  fast-spreading  power  of  the  Ottoraani,  im.:.i 
to  their  throne.    The  young  monarch  defeated  t'! 
(1443)  in  several  battles,  and  advanced  to  iriihin 
march  of  Adrianoplc.    The  Mussulmans  sued  i 
and  it  was  concluded  on  terms  most  advanta(;^)tJ^  ^ 
Christians.     But  this  treaty  was  soon  shamefully  b 
the    instigation   of  the  pope:    Cardinal  Julian  C 
absolved  the  king  from  his  oath,  and  promise!' 
from   the  Italian  powers.    The  young  Vladbli' 
headlong  into  a  new  and  unjust  war;  but  he  t>^ 
by  the  Italians,  who.  instead  of  assisting  him,  r 
the  Turks  across  the  Hellespont  into  Europe  to  optff 
and  he  perished  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  the  t«<:? 
year  of  his  age.    The  death  of  the  youog  kin:  f 
Poland  into  a  kind  of  stupor :  the  nation  could  hiriir 
the  reality  of  the  melancholy  news,  and  numeir^u- 
were  spread  abroad  of  his  still  living  as  a  pilgrim  -^ 
countries.    The  throne  remained  vacant  till  M43, « 
hope  of  Vladislav's  return  having  vanished,  it  ^ 
to  nis  brother  Casimir,  grand-duke  of  Lithuanix  ' 
was  reluctant  to  accept  the  crown  of  Poland,  p 
to  govern  his  hereditary  subjects  the  Lithuaniai^ 
nobles  did  not  at  that  time  enjoy  the  extensive  f 
of  the  Polish  equestrian  order,  and  were  less  t; 
subjects    than    the  Poles.      However,   when  il  ^^ 
of  Poland  threatened  to  transfer  their  allep^'J;' 
new  sovereign,  he  accepted  their  offers,  and  Kft  I'-  * 
for  which  be  preserved  to  the  end  of  hi?  liJc  *  j 
predilection.     The  most   important   event  of  I'-J^ 
was  the  union  of  the  Prussian  provinces  with  PoUj-'J 
inhabitants  of  that  rich  country,  wearied  of  iheof-"^ 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  declared  themselves  (Nj^ 
jects  of  the  crown  of  Poland.    A  war  ensued,''' 
protracted  by  the  incapacity  of  the  king  and  bytlnf  •''^ 
discord  which  agitated  Poland  and  Lithuania.  It  *^^ 
minated,  a.d.  1462,  by  the  peace  of  Thorn,  vhit*-;.j 
Poland  a  rich  and  fertile  country  with  a  large  popj-^^ 
The  acquisition  of  Danzig  proved  particularly  8dv3!i'*\ 
to  the  commerce  of  Poland.    It  was  also  under  hi*  M 
that  the  representative  system  of  Poland  received  a  ^*. 
organization,  a.d.  14fi8.    It  was  determined  tha^^^J^^ 
trict  should  elect  representatives,  and  that  tbesc  rcp'^^ 
atives  should  deliberate  as  a  distinct  body  from  iw**  ,j 
thenceforward  a  measure  became  a  law  wlicn  it  o^^'J'"^^"^ 
sanction  of  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  chamber  otn'^^j 
or  representatives  of  the  nobles,  to  which  also  tne  "'F* 
of  the  towns  were  admitted.  ^i 

The  negligence  of  Casimir  permitted  the  ^r^%.^,,,; 
frequent  mroads  on  theboraers,  andtbeCzvor  • 
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d  an  extensive  tract  of  litliuania.     Casiroir  was  a 

:    promoter  of  learning,  and  he  gave  a  very  superior 

ation  to  his  sons,  having  entrusted  them  to  the  care 

le  cclehrated  Italian  scholar  Philip  Buonacorsi,  hetter 

rn   under  the   name  of  Callimachus  Experiens»  who 

lit  refu«7c  at  the  court  of  Poland  from  the  enmity  of 

»  Paul  JI.     His  eldest  son,  Vladislav,  was  called  to  the 

:ie  of  Bohemia,  in  1474,  and  in  1492  he  became  king  of 

G^ary.     Casimir  died  in  1492,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 

lo  of  Poland  by  his  second  son  John  Alhrecht,  and 

,9  third  son  Alexander  in  Lithuania. 

I  in  Albrecht  was  a  warlike  prince,  but  of  a  careless  and 

ent  dispo:»ition.     His  tutor  Callimachus  had  great  in- 

ce  over  him,  and  advised  him  to  check  the  overgrown 

rr  of  the  nobles,  for  which  purpose  he  had  drawn  up  a 

tw  of  policy  to  be  followed,  but  the  reportof  these  schemes 

rendered  the  opposition  of  that  class  the  stronger. 

ns  inconsiderately  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the 

achians,Albrecht*s  army  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  and 

)\elcly  defeated.    The  Turks  soon  after  invaded  Poland 

a  considerable  force,  but  they  were  almost  entirely 

royed  by  an  unusually  severe  winter.    John  Albrecht 

in  1501,  and  his  brother  Alexander,  grand-duke  of 

iania,  was  elected  his  successor. 

3xauder*s  reign  was  unfortunate.    His  marriage  with 

la,  daughter  of  Ivan  IIL,  grand-duke  of  Moscow, 

Sophia  Palseologus,  did  not  prevent  his  father-in-law 

repeatedly  invading  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  and 

I  possession  of  several  castles  and  districts  in  that 

ry.     The  Tartars  also  committed  great  devastations  in 

me  country,  but  they  were  defeated  by  his  favourite, 

0  Glinski,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1506.  The 
power  was  much  weakened  under  his  reign  by  the 
iion  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles. 

er  Alexander's  death,  his  youngest  brother  Sigismund, 
of  Troppau  in  Silesia,  was  elected  king  of  Poland, 

1  become  by  inheritance  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
und  the  affairs  of  both  countries  in  a  very  unfavourable 

The  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  con- 

1  into  a  desert  by  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Tartars, 

sen  some  parts  of  Lithuania  had  experienced  the 

to  us  effects  of  their  ravages.    The  czars  of  Muscovy, 

;cre  recently  emancipated  from  their  subjection  to  the 

S  and  had  reduced  and  united  with  their  dominions 

incipalities  of  Rezan  and  Tver,  as  well  as  the  republics 

vogorod  and  Pskow,  became  by  these  important  acqui- 

s  very  formidable  neighbours  to  Poland.    Though  ex- 

ice  proved  that  the  Muscovite  armies  were  inferior  to 

olish  in  courage  and  military  skill,  they  always  sur- 

1  them  in  numbers.    The  resources  of  the  Muscovite 

sign  were  immense ;  he  ruled  despotically  over  many 

md  populous  provinces;  and  his  mandate  was  sufficient 

ill  round  his  standard  countless   thousands.      It  was 

the  reverse  in  Poland,  where  the  turbulent  nobility 

tently  and  in  the  most  wanton  manner  opposed  the 

views  of  the  king,  and  often  resisted  his  commands 

no  other  view  than  to  assert  their  own  rights,  an  en- 

:hment  upon  which  they  dreaded  more  than  any  foreign 

esUoQ.    It  is  true  that  the  warriors  who  generally 

kcd  to  the  royal  standard  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 

their  numbers  were  few,  and  though  thev  fought  with 

utmost  gallantr}',  they  were  soon  tired  of  toe  fatigues  of 

:amp.    The  arriiJre  ban,  or  general  levy  of  the  nobility, 

d  PospoUte  Ruszenie,  that  is,  general  movement,  could 

le  raised  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  soon  returned 

e.    The  treasury  was  emptv,  and  the  nobles,  unwilling 

ibmit  to  any  taxation,  sought  to  throw  all  the  imposts 

he  inhabitants  of  towns,  whose  number  was  compara- 

L small,  and  on  the  peasants,  who  were  already  crushed 
e  oppression  of  the  landowners.  The  crown  was  in 
assion  of  extensive  demesnes,  but  they  were  generally 
ted  for  life  to  some  noble,  and  the  prodigal  Alexander 
greatly  diminished  them.  All  these  difficulties  were 
ever  overcome  by  the  firmness  and  prudence  of  Sigis- 
id,  and  he  was  much  assisted  in  his  task  by  the  treasurer 
10  ci'own,  Bonar,  who  succeeded,  by  his  great  industry 
strict  economy,  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances  of  the 
itry.  The  revolt  of  Glinski,  a  most  powerful  Lithuanian 
idee,  who,  having  been  educated  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
♦r  Maximilian  I.,  acquired  great  military  skill  in  his 
ipaigns,  involved  Sigismund  in  a  bloody  war  with  Mus- 
\',  Glinski,  who  had  enjoyed  supreme  intiuenco  under 
xander,  created  many  enemies,  who  attributed  to  him 


treasonable  projects,  and  he  was  treated  with  perhaps  inju- 
dicious harshness  by  Sigismund.  He  attacked  and  mur- 
dered his  chief  enemy,  Zabrzezinski,  a  powerful  grandee, 
and  having  committed  that  crime,  be  declared,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  adherents,  for  the  Czar  of  Moscow, 
who  promised  to  elevate  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
prince  of  Smolensk.  Aided  by  the  traitor,  the  Muscovites 
invaded  without  opposition  many  provinces  of  Lithuania, 
but  a  brilliant  victory  obtained  by  the  king  in  person  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  who  were  expelled  from  the  Polish 
frontier,  and  their  own  country  was  invaded.  The  spirit 
of  insubordination  among  the  army  however  prevented 
Sigismund  from  obtaining  any  result  from  his  victory,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  Czar's  proposals  of  peace.  It 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty  which  left  the  frontier  of  the 
belligerent  powers  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before  tho 
war.  The  families  of  Glinski  and  his  adherents  were  per- 
mitted to  join  them  in  Muscovy,  but  many  of  them  were 
fiardoned  and  restored  to  their  estates  and  former  dignities, 
Russia.] 

Bohdan,  prince  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  invaded  (a.d. 
1510)  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland;  be  w&s  however 
soon  defeated,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which 
he  acknowledj^ed  himself  the  vassal  of  the  kings  of  Poland. 
This  acquisition  became  afterwards  the  origin  of  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but  an  immediate 
collision  with  that  power  was  avoided  by  the  prudence  of 
the  king. 

Pope  Julius  II.  sent  an  embassy  to  Sigismund  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  recent  success,  and  to  propose  to  him  to  be- 
come the  head  of  a  league  which  that  pope  proposed  to  form 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe ;  but  this  flatter- 
ing proposition  was  declined  by  the  Polish  monarch,  and  a 
brillrant  victory  over  the  Tartars,  in  which  27,000  of  those 
barbarians  were  slain,  secured  for  a  considerable  time  tho 
tranquillity  of  the  frontiers.  Sigismund  married  Barbara, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Zapolya,  waywode  of  Transylvania. 
Tlie  emperor  Maximilian,  who  watched  with  jealousy  tho 
influence  which  Poland  exercised  over  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, and  which  was  increased  by  Sigismund*»  marriage,  by 
his  intrigues,  and  particularly  by  the  agency  of  Glinski,  in- 
cited the  Czar  of  Muscovy  to  attack  Poland.  In  1514  the 
Muscovites  invaded  the  ft'ontier  of  Lithuania  with  an  im- 
mense force,  and  took  Smolensk.  They  advanced  into 
Lithuania  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  which  however, 
being  met  by  the  Lithuanian  general.  Prince  Ostrogskf, 
with  a  force  of  32,000  men,  was  completely  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Orsha.  But  this  brilliant  victory  was  without 
any  result,  as  the  army  soon  dispersed,  without  even  re- 
taking Smolensk,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Muscovy  at  the  ensuing  peace. 

These  events  induced  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  Sigismund,  whom  he  invited  to  a  congress  at 
Vienna  in  1515.  This  meeting  produced  no  advantage  to 
Poland,  and  the  promises  given  by  the  emperor  on  that 
occasion  to  interfere  with  the  Teutonic  order  and  the  Mus- 
covites on  the  behalf  of  Poland,  proved  entirely  delusive. 
The  matrimonial  alliance  between  an  Austrian  duke  and 
a  Jagellonian  princess  of  Bohemia,  which  was  agreed  on 
there,  in  the  course  of  time  placed  the  crowns  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  on  the  head  of  the  Austrian  monarchs,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  increased  their  power,  and  de- 
stroyed the  influence  that  Poland  had  possessed  over  those 
countries. 

AHer  the  death  of  his  first  queen,  Sigismund  married 
Bona,  the  daughter  of  John  Galeazzo  Sforza,  last  duke  of 
Milan.  She  was  a  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
princess,  but  of  a  dissolute  and  abandoned  character.  She 
did  much  mischief  by  her  ambition  and  intrigues,  although 
she  introduced  into  Poland  many  Italian  refinements,  and 
the  Spanish  conrtesv,  which  rendered  the  court  of  Poland 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  refined  in  Europe. 

The  troubles  produced  by  the  Reformation  of  Luther  in 
the  Prussian  provinces  induced  Sigismund  to  repress  them 
by  severe  measures,  which  were  however  taken  from  politi- 
cal motives,  and  not  from  any  religious  intolerance ;  for 
Sigismund  on  many  other  occasions  showed  himself  very 
tolerant  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which 
under  his  reign  spread  over  all  Poland.*  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  having  be- 

*  In  no  answer  to  Eckiiu.  the  celebnted  nDtogoDist  of  Luther,  wlio  Iind 
sent  him  Henry  VIII.'b  book  against  that  reformer,  he  suys  that  he  wishes  t» 
be  king  of  goats  as  well  as  of  sheep. 
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come  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  the  part  of  Prussia  which 
was  still  held  by  the  Order  was  erected  into  a  secular  princi- 
pality, and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  created  hereditary 
duke  of  Prussia,  and  became  a  liege  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
Thus  Poland  gave  the  first  example  of  a  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  secularised  by  the 
Reformation.  Albert's  successors  continued  to  recognise 
the  suzerainetd  of  Poland  till  the  treaty  of  Velau  (1657),  by 
which  Prussia  was  declared  an  independent  dukedom.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  Brandenburg  family 
over  Prussia. 

The  dukedom  of  Mazovia  was  reunited  with  Poland  after 
the  death  of  the  last  prince  in  1526 ;  and  the  Wallachians, 
who  attacked  Poland  in  1530,  Were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
The  affairs  of  Wallachia  requiring  the  display  of  a  consider- 
able force,  the  king  ordered  the  arriere  ban  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  assemble  at  Leopol  in  1539.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  contemporarv  historian  (Orichovius),  150,000 
militia,  splendidly  armed,  assembled  at  the  royal  summons. 
Put  this  numerous  force,  instead  of  marching  against  the 
common  enemy,  raised  an  outcry  against  the  authority  of 
the  king,  claiming  the  redress  of  certain  imaginary  wrongs, 
«nd  the  extension  of  their  already  overgrown  privileges. 
Thus  they  separated,  without  producing  any  effect  whatever, 
and  the  memory  of  this  miserable  expedition  was  ridiculed 
by  the  nickname  of  the  Chicken  War. 

Sigismund  died  in  1548,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age, 
with  the  character  of  a  wise,  just,  and  magnanimous 
prince,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign 
he  had  become  unpopular,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  his 
queen  Bona,  to  whom  he  was  dotingly  attached.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sigismund  Augustus,  who  had  been 
elected  and  crowned  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  only  then 
ten  years  old.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  even 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  he  se- 
cretly married  Barbara  Radzivill,  widow  of  Gastold,  palatine 
of  Troki,amost  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  and  he  de- 
clared his  marriage  publicly  a  few  days  after  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  This  union,  although  agreeable  to  the 
Lithuanians,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Poles,  who  were 
afraid  that  it  would  give  the  Radzivills  and  other  Lithuanian 
families  an  undue  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  king. 
A  violent  opposition,  influenced  by  the  queen  mother,  was 
raised  in  two  diets  against  the  king's  marriage,  who  was 
required  to  abandon  his  wife,  and  the  primate  Dzievzgowski 
promised  to  distribute  on  the  heads  of  all  the  nation  the  sin 
of  perjury  which  the  king  would  commit  by  breaking  his 
marriage  oath  to  Barbara.  The  firmness  of  the  King 
quelled  that  factious  opposition,  and  Barbara  was  crowned, 
but  she  died  shortly  afterwards,  not  without  strong  suspicion 
of  having  been  poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law  Bona  Sforza. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Sigismund  Augustus 
married  Catherine  of  Austria,  the  widowed  duchess  of 
Mantua.  This  was  a  very  unfortunate  marriage  for  Poland ; 
it  was  the  cause  of  Sigismund  Augustus  dying  without  issue, 
of  the  Jagellonian  dynasty  becoming  extinct,  and  the  throne, 
which  during  its  existence  had  been  elective  only  in  theory, 
becoming  so  in  practice. 

The  most  remarkable  events  of  Sigismund  Augustus's 
reign  aie  the  acauisition  of  Livonia,  which  voluntarily 
submitted  to  Poland,  in  ofder  to  save  itself  from  the 
Muscovite  yoke,  and  the  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  which  was  effected  at  the  diet  of  Lublin,  15G9. 
By  this  arrangement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  deputies  and 
senators  of  both  nations  should  deliberate  in  common. 
The  rights  of  the  Polish  nobles  were  extended  to  those 
of  Lithuania,  and  the  throne  of  both  countries  became 
equally  elective;  yet  the  laws,  finances,  and  army  re- 
mained distinct.  This  union  continued  until  the  final  dis- 
solution of  Poland. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  acquired  a  great  influence 
in  Poland,  particularly  among  the  higher  classes ;  so  that 
there  was  a  time  when  its  complete  triumph  was  expected 
by  the  enemies  and  equally  dreaded  by  the  adherents  of 
Rome.  Sigismund  Augustus  was  wavering,  and  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  much  unsettled  by  the  conflict  of  reli- 
gious opinions.  There  are  however  sufficient  grounds  to 
believe  that  he  was  friendly  to  a  reform  of  the  national 
church,  as  his  favours  were  bestowed  chiefly  on  the  open 
and  secret  promoters  of  that  measure.  It  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  had  he  lived  longeri  this  great  event  would 
nave  taken  placQ  in  Poland. 


The  interregnum  produced  by  the  death  of  S'tgi^rt^ 
Augustus    (1572)  was    dangerous   to  the  peace  c  u 
country,  particularly  as  the  election  of  the  nev  Ir.t ., 
embarrassed  by  religious  differences.    Both  the H.li:'^ 
tholics  and  the  Protestants  wished  to  place  upon  the  l-j 
a  candidate  of  their  own  persuasion.     The  follovj;;  \^ 
the  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne :  Ernest,  ar  J 
of  Austria,  brother  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  U.,  H{ 
ofValois,  brother  of  Charles  IX.  of  France;  Js 
king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  irbo  T^a-^ 
to  a  sister  of  the  late  king,  and  sought  the  croimcf  P 
either  for  himself  or  for  his   infant  son  Sigi&oiL^: 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  Ivan  Vassilovich ;  and  among  ibeu 
John  Firley,  palatine  of  Cracow,  the  chief  of  the 
who  followed  the  Reformed  or  Helvetian  confesjc, 
at  the  crown  of  his  country,  and  had  a  good  cbr^h 
cess.    The  hopes  of  Firley  were  however  destror^l 
jealousy  of  the  Lutheran  nobles,  headed  b)'  the  p-r^ 
families  of  Grorka  and  Zborowski.  The  diet  of  an 
which  assembled  in  January,    1573,  adopted  a  e 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  prudence  of  th  r^ 
particularly  if  we  consider  the  violence  of  relii^in-s 
at  that  time.      It  enacted  that  all  the  religioui  <^ 
at  that  time  divided  Poland  should  enjoy  equal 
privileges ;  and  this  enactment,  known  underthenL* 
of  the  Confederation  of  1573,  became  the  fuodax.. 
of  Poland,  and  was  violated  only  during  the  &( 
decline  of  that  country.    The  extraordinary  addift* 
French  ambassador  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  seci't 
election  of  the  French  prince,  notwithstanding  the -r 
feeling  against  the  royal  house  of  France  created  'if 
out  Poland  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  H 
gave,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  all  the  guarwreMi 
were  required  for  the  political  and  religious  liberty  ' 
nation,  and  even  consented  to  the  demand  of  ifce 
Protestants  that  favourable  conditions  should  be  gi 
their  co-religionists  in    France.      The   solenm 
which  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  announce  lo  tli 
king  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  gives  a  faTOunble 
the  advanced  state  of  civilization  at  that  time  inPj 
Thuanus  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  greai 
tion  of  the  Polish  delegates.   Henry,  after  soroe ' 
swore  to  the  conditions  of  election,  and  went  tc 
but  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  having  Icanied 
of  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  by  which  he  inh 
throne  of  France  as  Henry  III^  he  secretly  left 
(A.D.  1574),  and  escaped  from  his  new  kingdom.  Be 
however  to  retain  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  pronjisc* 
turn  to  that  country  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  France 
permit  him.  But  as  these  promises  remained  for*J* 
unfulfilled,   the  throne  was  declared  vacant  in  ^^ 
Stephen  Battery  was  elected.  He  was  a  very  rcmarS' 
son,  who  had  risen,  by  his  great  merit,  from  a  siffF 
garian  noble  to  the  dignity  of  sovereign  prince  ol  I 
vania.    This  was  a  most  fortunate  choice.    Battoryilt 
in  repeated  battles,  the  Muscovites,   retook  m^^^ 
and  districts  of  Lithuania  which  had  been  sei^*^^ 
Muscovites,  and  invaded  their  own  country.   "J!  .^ 
career  was  arrested  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  Pc^ 
who  induced  him  to  make  peace  with  Muscovy,  tne- 
which  deceived.him  by  a  simulated  wish  of  submit' t 
church  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.    Battory  'fa^^;. , 
a  great  commander,  but  a  great  king,  and  ^./^ '.. 
many  useful  institutions  in  the  country.    H^'   '^^ 
1586,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  making  i^^^^^^^^ 
tions  against  Muscovy,  may  he  considered  as  a  ca ,  '; 
Poland,  as  it  destroyed  the  politic  schemes  concert^ j 
future  safety,  which  would  probably  have  been  can .  ^ 
effect.    It  also  opened  the  field  to  the  quarre'y,;^ 
powerful  nobles,  whose  factious  spirit  was  f^^l^^lL^,.; 
strong  rule  of  Battory.     Several  candidates  for  i  ^^ 
throne  presented  themselves,      Fedor  ^^^^^     '^\<i 
Moscow,  supported  by  the  Lithuanians,  ^^  ^^  °^ 
elected.     [FedOr  Ivanovich.]  •jjtki^ 

After  the  failure  of  the  Czar,  two  parties  ay^j^'^^^jj;  i 
tors;  one  supported  Maximilian, archdakc of Ai|jj  ^^j, 

the  other,  headed  by  Zamoyski,  one  of  ^^^,^'\(mo('' 


tOfl' 


persons  of  his  time,  presented  Sigismund  ^  ^' 

king  of  Sweden,  and  nephew  by  h^^*l^^^tV(Nl'>''' 
Augustus.  Both  candidates  were  proclainiw «'  P^-^ ,r 
adherents;  but  Maximilian,  being  defealea a^y^  j\ 
Boner  by  Zamoyski,  was  obliged  to  resigtJ  ''?  j^..^ur 
choice  of  Sigismund  III.  was  unfor lunate  >  W 
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iment  to  the  Roman'CatboUo  religion,  in  which  he 
een  educated,  he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
i  of  his  kingdom,  to  those  of  his  church.  He  thus 
s  hei-editary  dominions,  and  created  a  general  discon- 
1  Poland  by  his  complete  subserviency  to  the  Jesuits 
le  house  of  Austria,  as  well  as  his  tendency  towards 
ism.  A  civil  war  ensued;  but  the  insurgents  being 
;(1,  the  country  was  restored  to  peace.    An  individual 

Ocmetrius»  pretending  to  be  the  legitimate  heir  to 
I  rune  of  Moscow,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
reel  by  Godoonoff  [Godoonoff],  appeared  in  Poland, 
luad,  expecting  that  he  would  subject  the  Russian 
L  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  secretly  favoured  him ; 
lany  powerful  grandees  having  espoused  his  cause, 
tended  the  throne  of  Moscow,  but  was  afterwards 
»red  in  a  popular  riot  An  impostor  however  ap- 
I,  who  pretended  that  he  had  escaped  from  the 
ere,  and    created    great    disturbance    in   Muscovy, 

Prince  Shooyski  was  elected  Czar  instead  of  the 
Ted  Demetrius.  Stgismund,  taking  advantage,  of 
isti-acted  state  of  Muscovy,  declar^  war  against 
country ;  and  the  Polish  general  Zolkiewski,  having 
tvl  the  Muscovite  army  and  an  auxiliary  Swedish 
entered  Moscow,  and  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
lav,  eldest  son  of  Sigismund,  was  elected  Czar  of 
u',  1610,  on  conditions  which  limited  the  absolute 
that  the  monarchs  of  that  country  hitherto  possessed, 
ki,  who  had  been  deposed  previous  to  the  entrance 
Poles  was  conducted  to  Poland,  where  he  died  in 
IV.  Zolkiewski  made  the  noblest  use  of  his  victorv 
e  Muscovites.  Though  be  entered  their  country  as 
ierur,  he  restored  tranquillity  by  placing  on  the  throne 
h  prince,  and  giving  to  a  nation  oppressed  by  the 
)ject  despotism  the  advantages  of  a  free  government, 
it  which  was  due  not  to  the  demands  of  the  Musco- 
ho  were  anxious  only  to  secure  the  interests  of  their 

but  to  the  generous  and  sound  policy  of  the  Polish 
,  who  foresaw  the  dangers  which  threatened  his 
ontry  if  a  prince  likely  to  become  its  king  should 
despotic  power  in  Muscovy.  The  inhabitants  of 
y  were  willing  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  king ; 
}  accomplishment  of  that  fortunate  event,  which 
have  established  a  constitutional  government  in 
and  created  a  Slavonian  empire,  and  the  most  power- 
•  in  Europe,  was  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  and  in- 
'  of  Sigismund,  who,  instead  of  confirming  those 
\n>^  delayed  his  confirmation  under  various  pretences, 
the  mean  time  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of 
K'ns  and  provinces  of  Russia.  The  Muscovites,  justly 
1  by  Sigismund's  conduct,  rose  in  arms,  and  a  bloody 
ued,  during  which  the  Polish  general,  ill-supported 
tiri^;?,  maintained  himself  for  a  long  time  agamst  the 
ites,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  retire.  The  refusal 
liet  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  produced  in- 
sation  in  the  army,  which  was  unpaid,  and  the  Rus- 
linckl  great  advantages.  Sigismund  at  last  made  an 
and  sent  his  son  Vladislav  to  recover,  at  the 
:  an  army,  the  throne  which  was  lost  through  his 

incapacity,  and  already  occupied  by  Michael  Fe- 
b  Rom  anew,  who  was  elected  in  1613.  Vladi^ilav 
tted  to  the  walls  of  the  capital;  and  after  an 
e>5fiil  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm,  occupied  a 
p^jsition  in  its  vicinity:  but  the  insubordination 
army,  which  was  still  badly  paid,  and  several  im- 
measures  of  the  king,  hastened  the  conclusion  of 
of  iourteen  years,  by  which  the  Czar  Michael  Fede- 
wQs  recognised  by  Poland,  which  retained  Smolensk 
her  provmces.  This  truce  was  urgent,  on  account 
iTH-reasing  hostilities  with  Turkey,  which  originated 
in  the  disputed  possession  of  Moldavia,  where  many 
il  Polish  grandees,  related  to  Mohila,  prince  of  that 
r,  espoused  his  part  against  the  Turks,  who  had  de- 
turn  from  his  dignity.  The  constant  inroads  of  the 
( into  the  Polish  territory,  and  the  depredations  of  the 
ks,  subjects  of  Poland,  committed  in  the  Turkish  do- 
1*  on  the  Black  Sea,  rendered  the  preservation  of  peace 
t ;  but  war  was  rendered  inevitable  by  Sigisraund*s 
^  a  considerable  force  to  Hungary  against  Hethlem 

prince  of  Transylvania,  who,  with  the  Bohemian  in- 
I's,  was  besieging  Vienna.  This  produced  a  diversion 
able  to  Austria,  but  involved  Poland  in  an  unne- 
K quarrel  with  Turkey.  Zolkiewski,  whose  exi)edition 
t  Moscow  we  have  mentioned,  having  encountered 


the  Turks  with  a  very  inferior  force,  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  1620.  The  Tartars  ravaged  the  border  pro- 
vinces; and  Sultan  Osman  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  is  said  to  have  amounted,  including  the 
Tartars,  to  400,000  men,  with  the  view  of  conquering 
Poland,  which  sent  to  oppose  that  overwhelming  force  only 
35,000  Poles  and  40,000  Zaporogue  Cossacks.  The  Polish 
army,  under  the  command  of  Chodkiewich  and  Lubomirski, 
occupied  a  fortified  camp  near  the  banks  of  the  Dniester, 
and  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded on  the  7  th  October,  ^621,on  condition  that  every- 
thing should  remain  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Swedes  took  Riga  and  many  other 
towns  in  Livonia,  but  a  truce  restored  a  part  of  their  con- 
quests. War  with  Sweden  was  renewed  in  1625 ;  but  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  unable  to  obtain  any  success,  proposed,  on  con- 
ditions favourable  to  Poland,  a  truce  of  thirty  years,  during 
which  the  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  Swedish 
throne  should  be  settled ;  but  Sigismund,  seduced  by  a  de- 
lusive promise  of  assistance  from  Spain,  rejected  those  offers, 
and  was  obliged  to  conclude,  in  1629,  a  truce  of  six  years, 
on  much  less  advantageous  terms. 

Sigismund  III.  died  in  1632,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  His  reign  of  forty-five  years  was  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  errors,  the  immediate  efiect  of  which  was  how- 
ever in  a  great  degree  prevented  by  the  many  eminent 
persons  whom  Poland  produced  during  his  reign ;  but  the 
seeds  of  the  future  calamities  of  that  country  were  sown  by 
that  king.  Bigoted  in  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  he  thought  more  about  the  conversion  of  his 
opponents  than  about  the  interests  of  his  country.  Pro- 
testantism, which  was  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Poland, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  his  efi'orts ;  and  he  effected 
it  not  by  open  oppression,  which  was  rendered  impossible 
by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  but  by  a  cunning  system 
of  secret  persecution,  and  by  every  possible  means  of  seduc- 
tion. 

Several  bishops  of  the  Greek  church  having  subscribed 
to  a  union  with  Rome  (1598),  the  opponents  of  that  union, 
which  was  supported  by  the  king  and  the  priests,  were 
exposed  to  much  persecution,  which  scattered  the  seeds 
of  discontent  and  future  rebellion  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Poland,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  great  calamities.  Being  entirely  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Jesuits,  the  devoted  promoters  of  the  interests 
of  Austria,  his  external  policy  was  constantly  subservient 
to  that  power,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  the  interests  of 
Poland.    His  private  character  was  respectable. 

Sigismund*s  son  Vladislav  IV.  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. He  was  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  prince.  Imme- 
diately after  his  coronation  he  marched  against  the  Musco- 
vites, who  had  invaded  the  Polish  frontiers,  and  having  de- 
feated them,  he  entered  the  frontiers  of  Muscovy,  where  he 
occupied  several  towns.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1634,  on 
advantageous  terms  to  Poland.  Soon  afterwards  the  hostilities 
which  had  been  commenced  by  the  Turks  were  repelled, 
and  peace  was  confirmed ;  the  truce  with  Sweden  was  also 
prolonged  for  twenty-six  years.  Poland  thus  enjoyed  a 
long  peace  during  the  reign  of  Vladislav,  who  died  in  1648, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  most  dangerous  rebellion  was 
breaking  out. 

Although  Vladislav  was  strongly  opposed  to  religious 
intolerance,  his  royal  authority  was  insufficient  to  check  the 
persecution  of  the  followers  of  the  £astern  church,  as  the 
long  reign  of  his  father  had  firmly  established  the  influence 
of  the  Jei^uits  in  Poland.  The  consequences  of  this  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  were  soon  manifested  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  which  originated  principally 
in  acts  of  religious  oppression,  committed  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Jcj^uits.  The  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
last  moments  of  Vladislav,  and  raged  for  many  years  under 
his  brother  and  successor  John  Casimir,  until  Chmielnitzki, 
the  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  in  1654,  applied  for  aid  to  the 
czar  of  Muscovy,  Alexius,  who  sent  a  numerous  army  to 
his  assistance  and  another  force  to  attack  Lithuania.  The 
situation  of  Poland  was  already  very  critical,  hut  the  im- 
prudence of  the  king  made  it  desperate.  Charles  Gusta- 
vus having  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  conse- 
quence of  Christina's  abdication,  John  Ca^imir'san^bassaddr 
at  Stockholm  made  a  protest  against  his  arces>iun  to  xha 
throne  of  Sweden,  of  which  his  master  was  the  legitimate 
heir.  Charles  Gustavus  wanted  only  a  pretext  for  invading 
Poland,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  do  so  by  Radzieyowski,  ar 
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influential  grandee,  who,  being  unjustly  persecuted  by  thu 
Polish  king,  became  a  traitor  to  his  country.    The  Swedish 
monarch  entered  Poland  from  Pomerania,  in  1655,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  which  were  discontented   with  John 
Casimir,  and  influenced  by  Radzieyowski,  joined  the  enemy, 
who  marched  without  opposition  upon  Warsaw.    Tbe  Po- 
lish king  fled  to  Oscow,  and  thence  to  Silesia,  and  0:a- 
cow  was  soon  occupied  by  the  Swedes.    A  Swedish  force 
having  simultaneously  entered  Lithuania,  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  menaced  by  the  Muscovites,  Cossacks, 
and  Tartars,  who  ravaged  a  large  part  of  their  country, 
sought  safety  by  submitting  to  the  protection  of  the  Swedish 
monarch.     A  great  part  of  tbe  army,  being  defeated,  was 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles  Gustavus,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  becoming  king  of  Poland,  his  military  ta- 
lents and  concih'ating  policy  having  gained  for  him  universal 
respect  among  the  Poles,  many  of  whom  believed  that  their 
country  would  regain  its  power  under  the  rule  of  such  a 
vigorous  sovereign.     A  deputation  accordingly  requested 
him  to  convoke  a  diet  for  his  own  election,  but  he  proudly 
answered  that  he  did  not  require  an  election,  being  already 
master  of  Poland  by  the  right  of  conquest    This  reply 
destroye<l  all  his  interest,  and  the  Poles  began  to  desert  him 
and  return  to  their  king.    A  confederation  was  organised  in 
order  to  restore  John  Casimir  to  his  throne,  and  all  the  na- 
tion armed  in  his  defence.    The  Swedes  were  attacked,  and 
the  czar  of  Muscovy,  jealous  of  their  success,  concluded  a 
truce  with  Poland,  and  invaded  the  Swedish  province  of 
Livonia.    Charles  Gustavus  maintained  himself  with  great 
courage  and  skill.    Ho  was  joined  by  Ragotzi,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who  invaded  Poland  with  60,UU0men,  as  well 
as  by  the  forces  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.     But  these 
invaders  were  either  destroyed  or  expelled  by  the  nation, 
which  had  unanimously  risen  against  its  enemies.     The 
deliverance  of  the  country  was  principally  accomplished  by 
Stephen  Czavniecki,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful 
generals  of  his  time.    Denmark  having  declared  war  against 
Sweden,  Charles  Gustavus  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
country.     The  elector  of  Brandenburg  made  peace  with 
Poland  and  declared  war  against  the  Swedes,  and  Austria 
sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  them,  which  proved  of  no  use, 
although  it  was  granted  on  the  most  onerous  terms. 

Finally  peace  was  concluded  at  Oliva,  near  Danzig,  in 
1660,  by  which  John  Casimir  resigned  his  claims  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  things  were  restored  to  the  same  state 
as  before  the  war.  This  peace  gave  Poland  the  opportunity 
of  vigorously  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Muscovy,  with 
which  hostilities  had  been  renewed  in  1658,  for  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukraine,  having  perceived  that  the  czar  of  Muscovy 
was  a  more  dangerous  protector  than  their  legitimate 
monarch  the  king  of  Poland,  returned  to  their  duty  on 
receiving  ample  guarantees  for  their  religious  and  political 
liberties.  The  Muscovites  were  defeated  in  several  battles, 
and  expelled  from  the  country,  and  their  own  frontiers 
were  invaded. 

This  war,  which  terminated  in  1666,  destroyed  the  ad- 
vantages gained  over  Muscovy,  with  which  power  peace  was 
concluded  in  1667.  at  Andrasnov,  by  which  Smolensk  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Ukraine  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar. 
Both  parties  were  anxious  to  conclude  the  peace,  being 
menaced  by  the  Turks,  whose  aid  was  called  in  by  Doros- 
henko,  a  Cossack  chieftain,  who  intended  to  withdraw  his 
countrymen  from  the  sovereignty  both  of  Poland  and  Mus- 
covy, and  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  John  Casimir  abdicated  the  throne  in  1668,  and 
retired  to  France,  were  he  died  as  Abb6  de  St.  Germain,  in 
1G72.  lie  was  personally  brave,  and  not  without  military 
talent.  Ho  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Imperial 
armies  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 

His  disposition  was  kind  and  amiable,  but  easily  influ- 
enced, owing  to  which  he  was  governed  by  his  queen  and 
the  Jesuits.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had 
entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  afterwards 
created  a  cardinal,  but  tho  pope  released  him  from  his 
ecclesiastical  vows  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Vladislav, 
whose  widow  he  married.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  periods  of  Polish  history,  and  the  consequences 
were  equally  deplorable.  Poland  lost  Smolensk,  and  a  part 
of  the  Ukraine  was  wrested  from  her  by  Moscow.  Some 
important  districts  were  also  ceded  to  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, whose  independence  of  Poland  was  further  recog- 
nised by  the  treaty  of  Velau,  in  1657.  The  country  was 
depopulated  by  constant  war  and  pestileucei  and  emigration 


to  adjoining  countries,  which  was  eao&ed  Vy  tbtiio:?r 
war  and  by  religious  persecution. 

On  the  death  of  Casimir  there  were  scrcrj  ai\  ; 
for  the  throne  of  Poland,  but  the  minor  uobuuy.jca. 
the  overgrown  influence  of  the  magnates,  piocLi , 
king  Michael  Prince  Wisniowietzki,  ayoungmuav^j 
no  pretensions  to  this  dignity. 

The  partisans  of  the  other  candidates  were  an»u  ik 
the  majority  of  the  electors,  and  Michael  waa  n.jn 
compelled  to  accept  a  crown,  the  burden  of  nhtl  ^\ 
not  qualified  to  support.  His  reign  was  dtsiurbd 
factious  opposition  of  the  primate,  who  wished  ij 
him,  and  who  was  assisted  by  many  powerful  §: 
which  nearly  produced  a  civil  war.  The  Turks  km^^j 
country  with  an  immense  army,  and  the  heroic  Ja I 
eski  was  unable,  notwithstanding  prodigies  of  ymjt 
great  military  skill,  to  arrest  their  piugresi  Pcsi 
concluded  in  1672,  by  which  Poland  ceded  to Tur^ni 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  consented  to  the  annual  \i  i:| 
22,000  ducats.  King  Michael  died  in  1673,ju»t  ^:<^ 
when  the  diet  had  resolved  to  break  the  ignuux/.^ 
concluded  the  preceding  year  with  the  Turks;  ia^ 
Sobieski,  who  bad  obtained  a  brilliant  victor) 
enemies  on  tbe  day  after  the  death  of  Michael,  ni 
in  his  stead,  notwithstanding  the  competiliou  uli 
candidates. 

Poland  somewhat  recovered  her  strength  uduc'jI 
of  that  heroic  monarch,  whose  biography  requ^n 
article.  [Sobieski.]  The  reign  of  his  succea»or,  A..> 
ofSaxony(l690-1733XandofAugustuslII.(i;3K 
scribed  elsewhere.  [Vol.iii.,p.96.]  TbercignofAi*  *i 
although  tranquil  in  consequence  of  the  torpur  j 
the  nation  had  fallen  from  long  exhaustion  bruut,  > 
by  continual  disasters  from   1648  till  171;.  «i« 
with  the  most  eventful  consequences.    Augu^tu^^ 
his  elevation  to  Russia,  fell, chiefly  through  tL<:.>'i 
tality  of  his  favourite  minister.  Count  BruULeuL 'M 
the  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  Sl  Petersburg,  ^-i 
anxious  to  maintain  that  influence  by  tbe  ueiUdj 
land.    The  Russian  court  never  failed  to  a>«a.c 
that  it  would  never  suffer  the  formation  of 'U' 
confederation  or  any  attempt  at  innovation  vhui 
directed  against  the  authority  of  the  king  orib^j 
It  meant  that  it  would  never  permit  any  impn 
that  constitution  which  kept  the  country  in  a »: 
tinual  disorganization. 

The  condition  of  Poland  was  indeed  vretcb^ci 
period.    The  constantly  increasing  power  of  tbe^|i 
order  rendered  government  impossible,  and  ti>'  I 
braved    with    impunity  by  many  powerful  m^^ 
although  legally  on  the  same  footing  as  the  vqjk^I 
were  as  powerful  as  independent  sovereigns.   A  \ ^ 
system  of  education,  which  was  entirely  in  tbe  has 
Jesuits,  had  so  benighted  the  nation,  that  it  roit^^' 
fied  with  its  condition,  imagining  itself  to  be  frtre.i) 
fact  it  was  governed  by  foreign  influence.   Tb ' 
things  made  many  patriots  strongly  feel  the  dp^ 
reforming  the  constitution,  which  was  tbe  cause ' 
misfortunes  of  the  nation ;  but  opinions  were  (1.«<J 
the  means  of  attaining  this  object    Tlio  majjri' 
nobles,  headed  by  the  Potockis  and  RadzivilU,*' 
maintain  all  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  w^>^ 
attached  to  the  Saxon  dynasty,  which  was  favi''"'^ 
their  opinions.    This  Saxon  or  court  party  vas  i'i> 
the  Czartoryskis,  who,  perceiving  that  a  hbert)  «^^^ 
destroying  national  independence  was  only  an  i*^  ' 
wished  to  establish  a  strong  government  as  the<:^'. 
of  raising  the  country  from  its  deplorable  condiu*  t- 

Prince  Michael  Czartoryski  and  his  brother -^"^l 
who  were  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  ol  ^^^ 
Ionian  dynasty,  possessed  at  that  time  immense  «^' 
great  influence.  Both  of  them  also  possessed  grcsi  »^ 
and  activity.  They  undertook  to  change  the  rcpub..*:^^ 
tution  of  Poland  into  a  well-organised  monarcb).  *^ 
they  justly  thought,  was  the  best  means  of  ra^'i'^ 
from  the  humiliating  position  into  which  she  u^' 
through  her  feeble  government  For  the  atta^^ 
that  object  they  had  to  struggle  against  tbe  f^^j''*^^ 
the  nation  and  with  powerful  parties.  Keeping  i-J'*-' 
steadily  in  view,  they  encouraged  science  »"y^''  ^ 
elevated  to  a  certain  degree  of  consideration  w"" , 
little  note,  and  raised  others  which  had  been  ri^'^ 
adverse   cirounutanoeiK    TUey  also  sought  ou^  ^ 
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itsed  tnen  of  superior  talent,  and  such  as  by  their  writ- 
i  exerted  an  inttuence  on  public  opinion,  by  which 
ins  they  powerfully  contributed  to  the  restoration  of 
rature  in  Poland. 

.1  this  manner  they  were  preparing  the  nation  for  a 
nge  in  the  eonstitution,  which  however  could  not  actually 
effected  without  force.    They  endeavoured  therefore  to 
I  the  favour  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  believing  that 
venal  and  incompetent  ministry  which  then  governed 
sia  might  be  induced  to  adopt  measures  useful  to  Po- 
u    This  project  was  also  much  encouraged  by  the  £ng- 
rainister   in    Poland,  Sir    Hanbury  Williams,  who 
favoured  to  counterbalance   the  interest    of    France, 
b  supported  the  republican  or  Saxon  party ;  and  he 
lised  the  Czartoryskis  the  assistance  of  England  and 
n'a.     If  the  same  spirit  which  presided  over  the  councils 
lussia  under  Elizabeth  had  continued  to  govern  that 
try,  the  project  of  the  Czartoryskis  might  have  been  suc- 
ul ;  but  the  accession  of  Catherine  if.  entirely  changed 
tale  of  aflFairs.    The  projects  of  the  Czartoryskis,  be- 
ing known,  created  a  great  sensation  even  before  the 
b  of  Augustus  lU.    A  Russian  force  having  entered 
nd  to  support  the  election  of  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  the 
of  Catherine  and  a  relation  of  the  Czartoryskis,  they 
id  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  that  force,  in  order 
npel  the  Diet  of  Convocation  to  adopt  several  laws  by 
t  the  power  of  dissolving  the  diet  oy  the  veto  of  a 
member  was  considerably  limited,  the  executive  au- 
y  of  the  crown  strengthened,  and  the  excessive  privi- 
of  the  nobles  were  restricted.    Their  project  of  abo- 
^  the  veto  altogether  was  prevented  by  the  foreign 
^sadors,  and  the  proposition  of  electing  the  king  by 
es  chosen  for  that  purpose  was  also  defeated.    The 
diet   declared  that  the  confederation  continued   to 
which  prevented  future  diets,  as  long  as  it  was  not 
-ed  by  the  veto.    Thus  the  Czartoryskis  accomplished, 
gb  by  violent  and  illegal  means,  a  most  salutary  revo- 
The  same  preponderance  which  brought  about 
^eforms,  effected  the  election  of  Poniatowski  in  1764, 
e  diet  of  his  coronation  confirmed  the  reforms  to  which 
le  alluded,  and  introduced  other  important  improve- 
« particularly  in  the  financial  department, 
sia  soon  perceived  how  dangerous  to  its  influence  in 
1  were  the  reforms  which  strengthened  the  govern- 
>f  that  country,  and  it  gave  its  support  to  the  opposi- 
'hich  was  composed  of  many  patriotic  individuals,  and 

0  blind  to  sec  the  advantages  of  those  reforms,  being 
lest  they  might  conduct  to  a  despotic  government 

iet  of  1766  restored,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
t  force  of  the  veto.  The  same  power,  under  the  pre- 
fdefending  the  rights  of  the  anti-Roman  Catholic  con- 
js,  created  division  all  over  the  country,  and  finally,  in 
et  of  1 768,  in  addition  to  the  equitable  law  of  restoring 
iristian  confessions  to  equal  rights,  passed  several 
of  a  different  character,  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
jment,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  Russian  guarantee 
'ed  that  state  of  things  immutable, 
order  to  save  the  country  from  foreign  influence,  a 
derution  was  organised  at  Bar,  a  little  town  in  Podolia, 
le  patriotic  bishop  of  Kamieniec,  Adam  Krasinski.  Ill 
>rted  and  without  any  regular  troops,  it  struggled  for 
it  years  against  the  forces  of  Russia,  until  it  fell  by 
lotion.  The  Turks,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  favour 
laud,  after  having  represented  in  vain  to  the  cabinets 
rope  the  danger  of  Russian  predominance  in  Poland, 
iet'eated,  and  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  which  was 
i?d  by  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  took  place  in  1 772.  By  this 
on  Poland  lost,  of  the  13,600  square  miles  (15  to  a  de- 
>f  its  territory,  3925  square  miles,  which  comprehended 

1  provinces,  and  were  unequally  divided  between  Russia, 
A,  and  Austria.   The  spoliating  parties  called  a  diet  to 

:>,5  this  iniquitous  transaction, and  imposed  on  the  coun- 
ff  rmanent  council,  which  deprived  the  king  Poniatowski 
r  the  shadow  of  authority.  This  great  calamity  roused 
it  ion,  which  now  strove  to  compensate  its  heavy  loss 
't^nal  improvements.  An  excellent  system  of  public 
ion  was  introduced,  and  literature  was  encouraged ; 
ry  was  re-animated,  and  every  kind  of  improvement 
f  advanced,  through  the  exertions  of  many  distin- 
cX  individuals  and  of  the  king  himself,  who  earnestly 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  country.  The 
ellor,  Andrew  Zamoyski,  an  enlightened  and  patriotic 
D  ^n.  prepared  a  new  oodei  which  removed  many  an« 
p.  C\  No.  1143. 


tient  abuses  and  partly  emancipated  the  peasants.    The 
code  was  rejected  by  the  diet  of  1 780,  but  an  improved 
public  opinion  produced  in  a  few  years  a  generid  wish  for  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.    The  diet  which 
assembled  in  1788,  having  declared  itself  permanent,  conti* 
nued  till  1792,  when,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  it  proclaimed  a 
new  constitution,  which  abolished  the  veto,  made  the  throne 
hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family,  which  was  to  succeed  after 
the  demise  of  Poniatowski,  the  reigning  king,  and  introduced 
some  useful  reeulations.    It  acknowledged  at  the  same  time 
the  necessity  of  further  reforms  by  enacting  that  there  should 
be  a  revision  of  the  constitution  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years.    But  a  fatal  error  was  committed  in  neglecting  to  or- 
ganise a  national  force  capable  of  protecting  the  new  consti- 
tution from  the  aggression  of  its  enemies.     Russia,  who 
had  guaranteed  the  former  state  of  things  in  Poland,  excited 
a  party  composed  of  a  few  factious  nobles,  who,  assisted  by 
her  troops,  formed  a  confederation  at  Targovitza,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  new  constitution.      The  king,  instead    of 
marching  against  his  enemies,  betrayed  the  cause  entrusted 
to  his  defence,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  advance  of  the 
Russians,  as  he  had  most  solemnly  promise  to  do,  and  order- 
ing a  general  levv,  or  arriSre  ban,  he  paralysed  by  his  orders 
all  measures  of  defence,  and  soon  became  a  party  to  the  in- 
famous confederation  of  Targovitza.     On  the  other  side,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  had  encouraged  the  patriots  to  amend 
the  constitution,  joined  the  Russians  and  invaded  Poland. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was  a  second  partition  of  the 
Polish  territory  in  1793,  by  which  Prussia  took  1061  square 
miles  (15  to  a  degree),  Russia  4553,  and  Poland  retained 
4016.     The  remaining  part  of  Poland  was  subjected  to 
every  kind  of  vexation  from  the  confederates  of  Targovitza, 
who,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops,  perse- 
cuted the  patriots  in  every  possible  manner,  and  the  chief 
Persons  among  them  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad, 
lie  spirit  of  patriotism  was  however  not  quelled  by  these 
circumstances.    An  extensive  conspiracy  was  organised,  and 
insurrections  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  Poland     In  1 794 
Kosciusko  arrived  at  Cracow,  and,  having  assembled  a 
number  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes,  he  defeated  a 
superior  number  of  Russian  regular  troops.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  Warsaw,  which  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Russian 
army,  rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  expelled  them  after 
a  bloody  contest.    ViLna  did  the  same.     Several  individuals 
were  convicted  of  high  treason  and  executed,  but  the  king 
was  treated  with  respect.    The  Poles  fought  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  but  their  courage  and  patriotism  proved  unavailing 
against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Maciejovice,  and  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw, 
was  carried  by  storm  by  Suvarofi^,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred.  Warsaw  capitulated,  and  the  remainder  of  Pulaud 
was  divided  in  1795  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Thus  Poland  was  erased  from  the  list  of  independent 
states;  but  the  national  spirit,  which  had  for  centuries  with- 
stood the  most  adverse  circumstances  and  maintained  the 
existence  of  the  state  in  spite  of  the  dissolving  tendency  of 
its  constitution,  received  a  new  impulse  and  became  more 
energetic  through  the  severity  of  the  national  misfortune. 
The  preservation  of  nationality  against  foreign  domination 
was  the  principal  care  of  those  patriots  who  remained  in  the 
country,  whilst  others  raised  the  national  banner  in  the 
French  armies.  On  the  proposal  of  General  Dombrowski, 
Polish  legions  amounting  to  several  thousands  of  men  were 
formed  by  the  French  Directory.  This  force  preserved  its 
national  uniform,  and  fought  with  great  distinction  in  Italy ; 
its  numbers  being  constantly  supplied  by  fresh  arrivals  from 
Poland,  as  well  as  by  the  prisoners  of  the  Austrian  troops 
that  were  levied  in  the  Polish  provinces.  These  legions 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  Italian  republic,  but  large  sums  of 
money  for  their  support  were  frequently  collected  and  trans- 
mitted from  Poland.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
French  armies  maintained  among  the  Polish  legion  a  hope 
that  their  services  in  the  cause  of  France  would  be  finally 
rewarded  by  the  assistance  of  that  power  in  restoring  the 
independence  of  their  country ;  but  treaties  were  concluded 
with  the  powers  which  hcAl  dismembered  Poland,  without 
any  regard  to  the  interest  of  that  country.  A  great  number 
of  these  troops  were  sent  by  the  French  to  St.  Domingo, 
whence  few  returned.  Some  of  their  soldiers  went  back*  to 
their  homes  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  whilst  a  considera- 
ble number  continued  in  the  French  army.  The  fate  of  the 
dismembered  provincM  differed  according  to  the  goverr 
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Ittents  under  \?hich  thoy  fell.    The  Prussian  part  was  well 
treated  in  some  respects,  and  ffae  hig^h  prices,  of  com  in 
Bngland  gave  a  gieat  impair  to  their  agriculture.    The 
state  of  th6  peasants  was  ameliorated,  and  several  improve- 
inents  were  introduced,  but  these  advantages  were  mote 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  decided  tendency  to  establish 
Germanism  on  the  ruin  of  everything  that  was  national. 
The  Austrian  government  was  not  more  fevourable  to  the 
nationality  of  its  Pdish  subjects :  it  introduced  sotne  few 
improvements,  sUch  as  roads,  but  it  exhausted  the  Poles  by 
heavy  taxes  and  levies  of  soldiers  in  its  long  wars  with 
France.    The  flussiah  part  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
in  some  respects  the  inost  fevoured  of  all.  There  wisre  indeed 
no  tnalerial  improvements,  excent  that  fbr  some  time  agricul- 
ture was  pfospetous  dwing  to  tne  exports  of  corn  to  Eng- 
land.   But  the  national  language  was  preserved  in  all  official 
transactions,  and  an  excellent  systfeni  of  public  education, 
which  was  cairied  6ti  in  the  same  laiieuage,  was  introdiiced 
by  the  uqiversily  of  Vilna  under  thfe  Superintendence  of  its 
curator  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  who,  supported  by  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  whose  minister  he 
had  become,  preserved  witji  his  sanction  t)xe  nationality  of 
Poland  in  thfe  kussian  provinces,  where  the  anlient  laws 
relating  to  civil  affairs  were  also  retained.      Alexander 
seemed  to  entfertain  for  some  time  an  idea  of  restoriiig  Po- 
land and  becoming  lU  king. 

The  sucfcess  of  the  French  arms  against  Prussia  in  1806 
rcanlma{fea  the  hope  of  the  Poles  W  see  tlicir  country  re- 
stored. As  icon  as  thfe  Frencli  entered  the  Polish  territory, 
the  ihhabitants  rose  in  their  favour,  and  organising  ihem- 
tfelve^  into  a  military  force  with  amazitig  rapidity,  imme- 
diately joined  the  Frehch  in  combating  the  enemy.    Yet 
Ktttibleon,  after  his  success  ^^ainst  the  Russians,  stopped  at 
the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  concluded  at  Tilsit  a"  peace 
with  Russia.    The  Pblish  territory  which  had  been  taken 
Iby  Prussia  in  i793-S  was  erected  into  ^  sovereign  state 
under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  province  of  Bialystok,  conlainine  about  180,000 
inhabitants,  which  was  given  to  Russia.    A  representative 
constitution  wad  granted,  the  Frencii  code  of  taws  introduced, 
and  the  sovereignty  declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Saxony.    The  new  state,  comprehending  1850  square  miles 
(15  to  a  degree)  and  2,200,000  inhabitants,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  an  army  disproportloned  to  its  population,  and  of 
which  a  considerable  part  was  sent  to  Bpain.    In  1809  the 
Austtians  invaded  the  duchy  and  occupied  Warsaw,  which 
the  Polish  forces  were  obliged  to  evacuate  after  ah  uncoual 
combat ;  but  having  entered  Austrian  Poland,  their  numbers 
were  rapidly  swelled,  so  that  their  iUsignificant  force  soon 
became  a  considerable  army,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
evacuate  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  also   a    lar^e  part 
of  the  Polish  territory  which  they  held,  which  increased 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  2800  square  miles  (15  to  a  degree) 
and  3,780,000  inhabitants'.    The  treaty  of  Vienna  arrested 
the  career  of  the  Poles,  and  only  a  part  of  Austrian  Poland 
was  united  with  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.    The  campaign  of 
1812  seemed  destined  to  realise  the  hopfes  of  the  Poles, 
and  they  made  the  greatest   exertions  to  contribute   to 
its  success.    iBighty  thousand  men  marched  under  Po- 
niatowski  and   Dombrowski  with  the  French  army.    But 
I^Iapoleon  daUiped  their  hopes  at  the  very  beginning  by  re- 
fusing to  the  Polish  deputation  to  declare  at  once  the  {"esto- 
ratiun  of  Poland;  and  he  committed  a  great  error  in  not 
leaving  the  Polish  army  to  occupy  all  the  antient  tenitory 
of  Poland,  a  great  part  of  which  was  in  the  occupation  <S{ 
the  Russians,  whilst  the  Polish  army  marched  with  the 
Frenbh  to  Moscow. 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  Castl^reagh  and  Talleyrand, 
were  ih  fevour  of  the  restoration  of  Poland,  to  which  Aus- 
tria was  not  averse.  But  the  landing  of  Napoleon  ftbm 
Blba  created  interests  of  a  more  pressing  nature,  and  the 
atlkirs  of  Poland  wer^  arranged  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  containing  about  a  tilillion 
of  inhabitants,  was  given  to  Prussia  under  the  title  of  the 
dachT  Of  Posbn.  THe  salt-mines  of  Vieliczk  and  dome 
diiltricts  w^e  given  to  Austria.  Cracow  with  a  territory  of 
490  English  squarfe  miles,  and  about  120,000  inhabitants. 
Was  erected  into  a  reptiblic ;  and  the  remainder  was  entitled 
th6  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  united  to  Russia  under  one 
ioverfeign.  The  new  kingdom  received  a  representative  con- 
stitution, which  guaranteed  security  of  person  and  property 
in  the  ftrictest  sense,  the  liberty  of  the  ptesi,  the  responsibility 


of  ministers,  the  independence  ofthe  iudj^es';  tbec;c>,i 
national  language ;  and  a  national  mllnsi;  force.  Tl>. : 
sentative  body  was  composed  of  two  chamliers,  »«!u.'  r> 
deputies;  the  former  of  them  were  ndainaled  by  .L 
for  life,  and  thejr  number  was  never  to  exceed o&ti 
that  of  the  deputies,  which  waj  138.  All  the  aoi.atl! 
provinces  which  remained  under  the  dominion  cfil  ' 
dismembering  powers  were  promised  dj  (he  »iij«  r 
of  Vienha  a  represehtalion  and  national  mm.  i 
formable  to  the  nature  of  the  govertimeiiE  under  wii.  i| 
remained. 

Such  a  liberal  constitution  granted  to  t  lungds!! 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  whose'  sovereign  yisq' 
over  more  than   50,000,000  subjects,  tras  a  perit 
maty.    It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  a  cDr.v 
should  be  faithfully  maintained ;    and  It  va»  n  i^ 
hopes  raised  by  the  emperdr  Alexander,  iht  ttt 
provinces  incorporated  with  Rilssia  |houldbea:i^ 
the  hew  kingdom,  were  sooii  dissipated,  and  in 
began  to  spread  among  alt  the  Polish  popuUn. 
country,  it  iS  true,  Deean  to  make  rapid  progress.! 
ture,  and  industry  waS  greatly  increased ;  biit  tie 
power  given  to  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  broty 
emperor  Alexander,  who  was  comniander-incl: 
army,  and^  which  inanifested  itself  iu  the  most 
acts  of  wanton  dppressiuii,  irritated  thb  armf  su 
inhabitants.    Notwithstanding  the  pledge  giTal 
Congress  of  Vienna  td  maintain  the  Polish  nailoriT 
provinces  incorporated  with  Russia,  the  iicts  of  $:»' 
evinced  a  systematic  hostility  to  all  that  wa$  n2iK|| 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  system  of  pubr 
tion,  which  was  organised  by  Princfe  Adiitn  Cwrtcj 
manner  fkvourable  to  the  conservation  of  the  n' 
guage  and  literature.    The  Russian   senator  Ni 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  RussoPolish 
was  entrusted,  established  k  tiibsV  vexatious 
espionage  over  the  university  of  Vilna  arid  the 


penderif  upon  it.  Many  yduiie;  men  who  bad 
societv  for  promotine  literature  ahd  moral  \ta\ 
were  imjtrisbned,  and  altboueh  nothing  crimtni{l 

S roved  against  them/tliey  weie  sent  to  distant  pi 
Lussia  and  forced  to  entei'  into  the  civil  soruf 
hoys,  irritated  by  this  system  of  o^ptessibn,  had  i 
their  feelings  in  violent  language  at  their  secret 
in  which  they  meditated  some  chHdish  scbemd 
ance ;  bnt  instead  of  being  visited  with  the  lisual 
rection,  they  were  sent  to  serve  as  comnion  sni 
some  were  condemned  to  the  mines  of  Sibeni] 
persecution  of  the  students  took  place  at  "Wawi 
System  of  instruction '  iras  continually  rendered  I 
cious  by  substituting  absurd  tnodes  of  teacbird 
methods,  and  by  liihiling  the  siibjects  of  in>^"jj 
severe  censorsliij)  prevented  iiot  only  the  printir 
work  of  liberal  principles,  biit  even  the  intrtx 
similar  works  from  abroad. 

These  cahseis  produced  their  natural  result 
cies  began  to  be  Organised :  the  discovery  of  ^nei 
the  severity  of  the  oppression,  and  the  countrj-  vi 
with  spies  in  the  pay  of  Russia.  This  only  servj 
tate  the  nation.  An  extensive  conspiracy,  chiei 
the  army  and  the  students,  was  ready  to  attempfj 
throw  of  the  Russian  government  in  1829,  when  ti 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  it  vis^ 
vented  by  some  more  cautious  or  timid  individus-* 
French  revolution  of  July,  1830,  which  produced  Jt-^ 
excitement  all  over  Eiirope,  was  not  witDout  effe-'  '^ 
lie  opinion  in  Poland  ;  an  insurrection  was  nit?d:isi'"^ 
the  time  was  fixed  for  the  spring  of  1831.  Tluj'-'*; 
tion  would  perhaps  have  never  taken  place— as  tbc  ^ 
policy  of  France  soon  became  anti-rcvflllutionafv-"^j 
vernment,  having  discovered  some  traces  of  conspir*^ 
not  begun  to  arrest  many  of  the  mfembers,  a  c'm^^ 
which  forced  tbem  to  accelerate  the  iime  of  tnc  ic*^ 
tion.  It  took  place  on  the  29lh  of  Novetliber.  n^^^f^^ 
effected  by  the  military  school,  composed  of  about ".'  ^ 
men,  who  were  joined  by  many  studefats  of  the  tin 
aiid  a  few  thousands  of  Polish  troops  stationed  »n^ 
The  Russian  troops,  which  had'  made  sotne  m^^" 
tempt  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  took  o?*P!|r, 
the  town,  under  the  erand-duke  ConstaniinC'^" 
two  re^ments  of  Polish  guards  remained.  ^^'\^ 
obnoxious  individuals  were  massacred  during  tie  id- 
tion,  which  they  attempted  to  prevent,  it  was  not  riti^ 
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e  or  wanton  bloodshed.  A  provisional  eoverument 
(fgahised  from  among  the  members  of  tne  supreme 
listration,  with  the  addition  of  some  popular  persons, 
Iilopicki,  a  veteran  general  of  high  military  reputa- 
ind  universally  esteemed  for  lis  inaependent  charac- 
as  appointed  coininandcr-in-chicf  of  tlie  army.  The 
jovemiQent  acted  in  tlie  name  of  the  enoperor  Nicholas 
ng  of  jroland,  and  the  grand- duke  Constantine  re- 
id  in  his  position  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ar^ny 
I  was  summoned  to  Warsaw  from  different  places.  The 
having  ai>semb]ea  and  declared  for  the  Revolution,  the 
-duke  as  its  commander,  by  an  order  of  the  d^y,  trans: 
\  his  authority  to  the  national  aovernment,  a  f^ct 

shows  that  the  Polish  array  in  Tuliowing  that  order 
t  break  its  oath  qf  allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Russia 
g  of  Polandi  eveii  iii  combating  against  his  armies. 
(  provisional  government  made  an  agreement  wiih  the 
•duke,  by  >vhich  ne  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
7  with  about  8000  Russian  troops  aiid  twenty-four 
n.    This  concession,  qbtained  py  Constant ine*s  appeal 

generosity  of  the  Polish  iiation,  was  a  fatal  error ;  oy 
Qing  these  troops  ana  retaining  the  grand-dnke  as  ^ 
^e,  not  only  material  advantages  might  bave  been 
1.  but  a  negotiation  with  the  emperor  Nicholas  woula 
>een  facililaied.  Chlopicki  proclaimed  himself  dio- 
i  measure  which  was  generally  approved,  as  tending 
vent  disorder,  and  as  giving  strength  to  ihe  nationtu 
but  this  extraordinary  authority  was  employed  by 
ily  in  fru!t|ess  negotiations  with  the  Kussia]:^  emperqr. 
ie  immediately  marched  on  Lithuania,  the  Kussiap 
tationed  iii  tbat  province,  and  composed  of  native^, 

itu mediately  have  joined   the  Poles^  which  would 

)rc  than  doubled  the  number  pf  regulat  troops,  besides 
ig  a  general  insurrection  in  thai  country.  Thus  while 
tes  lost  the  iho$i  precious  time  in  inactivity,  tne  Rpsj- 
lad  time  io  concentrate  their  troops,  and  the  Polisn 
tion  sent  to  t'etersburg  obtained  from  tlie  emperor  no 
onditions  than  absolute  submission.   Cnlopiclki,  after 

brou^Iit  the  country  into  sucn  a  critical  position, 
d  tfie  dictatorship,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  prq- 
upon  to  promise  his  assistance  to  Prince  Raoziyitl, 
k  nominated  commander  of  the  army  which  was  liow 
ise  the  Russians.  The  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw, 
received  the  answer  of  ihe  emperor,  declared,  on  the 
t  January,  1831,  ih^  throne  vacant;  organised  a 
J  jTovernmeht  under  tbe  presidency  of  Prince  Adam 
yski,  and  resolved  on  a  vigorous  defence.  This  de- 
ppeared  hopeless,  as  the  Poles  had  only  50,00d  men 
S   canno.n,  besides  14,00d  men  in  ilie  foriresses  ow 

and  Modlin,  and  dispersed  in  several  parts  of 
(itry;  while  ihe  Kussians  crossed  the  frontier  with 

men  atid  396  cannon.  This  army  marched  towardjj 
\  whither  the  Poles  were  retiring  in  order  to  fight 
he  walls  of  that  city  in  a  position  which  gavp  to  their 
rres  a  chaiice  of  resisting  the  over\yhelming  niiip- 

the  enemy.  Tbe  first  combats  were  favourable  to 
i^.  General  Dwernicki  having,  on  the  j  5th  of  Pe- 
^.uddenly  attacked  and  defeated  a  superior  Russian 
itU  scarcely  any  loss  to  himself,  several  tattles  took 
om  the  17th  to  the  19th  of  February.   An  indecisive 

murderous  battle  was  fought  on  the  20th.  On  the 
Q  Russian  field-marshal  Diebitch  concentrated  his 
rhich  were  incrcMed  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  resources 

00  men  and  400  cannon ;  and  he  made  an  effort  to 
ic  Polish  army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men  and 
non.  A  bloody  battle  endued,  in  which  the  Poles, 
standing  the  inferiority  of  their  force,  would  have 
i  a  victory,  if  some  unfortunate  circumstances,  as  well 
f  fjLults  of  the  general,  had  not  prevented  them  from 
idvaintage  of  several  favourable  moriients.  The  Poles 
om  the  oeginning  of  the  campaign,  il,00{j  men  in 
ind  wounded :  the  loss  of  the  Russians  is  estimatea 
t  30,000.  The  Poles  retired  beyond  the  Vistula,  which 
ed  them  From  Warsaw,  and  the  armies,  except  some 

1  or  small  bodies  lindet  Greneral  Dwernicki,  remained 
J,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  passine  the 
t  that  season.  The  Polish  general-in-chief  bkrzy- 
Tho  was  invested  with  the  command  after  the  battle  of 
h  of  February,  employed  this  time  in  recruiting  his 

but  on  the  31st  of  March,  when  the  Russians  were 
*  preparations  for  crossing  the  Vistula  above  Warsaw, 
eked  and  defeated  the  enemy,  of  whom  14,000  were 
prisoners.    The  Russians  also  lost  10  cannon,  and 


ai)OUf  4000  infilled.  The  loss  of  the  Polish  troppA  wi|8  in- 
significant. Tnis  advantage  however  was  not  followed  up 
as  it  oucht  to  have  been*  Meanwhile  an  insurrection  brpke 
out  in  Lithuania  as  well  as  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  6j9- 
neral  I>weruicki  marched  to  assist  the  insurgents  of  Vql- 
hynia,  but  he  was  compelled  by  an  overwhelming  Russian 
force  to  retire  into  Austrian  Poland,  where  his  corps  was 
disarmed  and  himself  kept  prisoner ;  but  many  officers  and 
soldiers  escaped,  and  joined  the  Polish  army.  The  Polish 
commander-in-chief  committed  many  errors,  particularly  by 
his  unwillit^ess  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  from  a  delusive 
hope  that  European  diplomacy  would  interfere  and  settle 
the  question  of  Poland.  After  having  lost  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  destroying  or  capturing  the  Russian  guards, 
he  was  surprised,  ana  obliged  to  give  battle  under  very  un- 
favourable circumstances,  at  Ostrolenka,  on  the  26th  May. 
The  Poli&h  army,  much  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  artillerjr 
fo  the  Russians,  fought  in  a  most  disadvantageous  position, 
and  was  oulv  saved  from  total  defeat  by  their  extraordinary 
courage  and  the  energy  of  thp  commander.  Tbe  conse* 
quences  of  this  battle  were  deplorable ;  the  troqps  sustained 
an  enormous  loss,  particularly  of  ompers ;  sonie  regiments, 
which  were  cut  off  by  the  Russians  from  a  communication 
wit|i  the  Polish  army,  were  unable  to  rejoin  it,  and  were 
obliged  to  inarcli  into  Lithuania  in  order  to  join  the  insur* 
gents  there,  to  whom  some  small  assistance  was  already 
sent ;  and  tlvs  confidence  of  the  army  in  the  ability  of  the 
cororaander-ih-c(iief  was  shaken,  if  not  en^i'^Iy  destroyed. 
The  troops  sent  to  Lithuania  at  first  obtained  great  advan- 
tages, and  would  probably  have  restored  the  cause  of 
Poland  if  these  prospects  had  not  been  ruined  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  General  Gielgud.  their  commander.  A  great  part 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  ^russian  territory^  where  they  were 
disarin^u  apd  kept  as  prisoners ;  and  anotner  part,  under 
General  IJembinski,  returned  to  Warsaw,  after  having 
effected  i[n  almost  miraculous  retreat  of  several  hundreds  of 
iniles,  coristfintly  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

Polish  affairs  assumed  a  metahcnoly  appearance  after 
the  tiattle  of  Ostrolenka.  The  want  of  ammunition  and 
of  every  kind  of  resources  was  continually  more  and  more 
felt  This  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  Prussian  governn^cnt, 
which  did  not  permit  fhe  slightest  assistance  to  the  Poles 
to  cross  the  frontier.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  were 
allowed  to  have  their  magazines  on'  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory, and  always  found  a  friendly  asylum  whenever  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat  there,  while  the  Poles  in  such  cases 
were  invariably  disarmed  and  retained  prisoners. 

The  Russian  commander-in-chief  Diebitch^ died  suddenly 
on  the  9ih  of  Jun^t  and  was  succeeded  by  jpaskevich,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Asia  against  the  Persians  and 
the  Turks.  Paskevich  resplved  to  cross  the  Vistula,  and  he 
accomplished  his  plan  by  inarching  near  the  Prussjan  fron- 
tier, wnere  uis  magazines  were  in  perfect  safety,  and  where 
the  bridges  oy  which  he  effected  his  passage  were  prepared. 
The  Polish  generals  committed  several  faulty,  by  which  the 
Russians  escaped  from  imminent  danger,  and  their  army 
approached  Warsaw  on  the  left  side  qf  the  Vistula.  Skrzy- 
necjci,  who  remained  iihder  the  fatal  delusion  that  the  affairs 
of  Poland  woiild  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  continued  to  avoid 
a  battle,  and  the  government  deprived  bim  of  tbe  supreme 
command.  The  general  excitement  produced  among  the 
population  of  Warsaw  by  the  jndccisive  conduct  of  those  ip 
power,  caused  a  rio^  on  the  night  pf  the  13th  of  August, 
during  which  the  prisoiis  were  forced,  and  35  individuals, 
chiefly  spies  of  the  Russiap  government,  and  some  traitors, 
together  with  a  few  innocenrpersons,  were  murdered. 

The  government,  feeling  its  weakness,  resigned  its  au- 
thority, and  General  Krukowiec)ii,  who  is  considered  to 
have  fomented  the  troubles  of  the  15  th  of  August,  succeedpd 
through  his  intrigues  in  being  chosen  president  of  the 
government.  The  tpwp  being  in  want  of  food,  a  consider- 
aole  force  was  detached  tq  couect  provisions  in  the  provinces 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  only  30,000  men  were 
left  to  defend  Warsaw.  Pi-ovisions  were  supplied,  but  the 
forces  sent  for  them  could  not  reach  Warsaw  in  tiipe,  which 
being  attacked  on  the  6th  of  Sepember  by  the  Russians, 
was  surrendered  to  iheni  ny  Krukowiecki  on  the  8th.  The 
army,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  diet  and  many  lead- 
ing persons,  retired  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and 
thence  towards  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  on  the  8th  of  October,  whilst  another  part  of 
the  army  was  compelled,  on  the  17th  of  September,  to  retire 
on  (he  Austrian  territory.    For  further  particulars   the 
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reader  may  consult  La  Guerre  de  Pologne  ^n  1831,  by  M. 
Brzozowski,  the  best  work  which  has  hitherto  been  published 
on  this  subject 

Thus  ended  a  memorable  struggle,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
disproportionate  inequality  of  forces,  lasted  from  February 
to  October,  protracted  by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Poles 
as  well  as  by  many  faults  committed  on  botli  sides.  The 
consequences  were  most  deplorable  to  Poland,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  fortunate  to  Russia.  The  emperor  Nicholas, 
instead  of  adoptint;  a  systcn^  of  clemency,  as  was  generally 
expected,  exercised  the  utmost  severity  against  the  Poles, 
Many  individuals  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection 
were  condemned  either  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  or  sent  to 
serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus  and  other  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. The  constitution  was  formally  abrogated,  and  an- 
other form  of  government,  called  the  organic  statute,  intro- 
duced. The  universities  of  Vilna  and  Warsaw,  as  well  as 
many  minor  schools,  were  abolished,  and  the  public  libraries 
and  museums  were  carried  away  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  parts  of  Rui^sia.  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  but 
with  numerous  exceptions,  and  many  soldiers  who  returned 
in  consequence  of  that  amnesty  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  Russian  ranks.  Several  other  measures  were  adopted 
tending  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  Poland,  and  a  great 
number  of  patriots  emiq^rated  to  foreign  countries. 

Sketch  of  the  Polish  Constitution  before  the  first  dismem- 
hermefit  of  Poland. — The  king  was  elective.  As  soon  as  he 
died,  the  supreme  authority  was  assumed  by  the  primate,  who, 
on  that  account,  was  called  Interrcx.  He  issued  circulars 
announcing  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  and  summoning 
the  diet  of  convocation.  This  diet  was  always  confederated, 
that  is,  both  the  chambers,  the  senate,  and  the  nuncios, 
or  house  of  commons,  deliberated  together,  and  could 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  liberum  veto,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  also  called  the  general  confederation.  It  issued  all 
the  orders  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  safety,  and  fixed  the  day  for  the  election  of  the 
new  king.  As  the  courts  of  justice  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  their  functions  were  suspended  during  the  inter- 
regnum ;  but  special  tribunals  for  criminal  cases  were 
formed,  and  their  authority  continued  till  the  coronation  of 
the  new  king,  who  was  crowned  by  the  primate  in  presence 
of  the  diet. 

The  diet  for  the  election  assembled  at  Vola,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Warsaw,  on  a  spot  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  : 
the  senate  assembled  in  a  temporary  building;  the  nuncios 
sat  in  the  open  air;  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  encamped  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  enclosure.  After  divine  service  in  the  cathedral 
of  Warsaw,  the  diet  assembled,  a  marshal  was  chosen  in  the 
enclosure,  and  the  two  chambers  were  united.  The  primate 
then  gave  his  blessing  to  the  senators  and  nuncios,  who 
joined  the  nobles  of  their  respective  palatinates,  who  were  all 
on  horseback,  under  the  colours  of  their  respective  pala- 
tinates or  provinces.  The  senators  and  nuncios  proposed 
the  candidates  to  the  nobles  of  their  palatinate  or  province, 
and  they  all  voted  equally ;  thqy  collected  the  votes,  and 
made  a  report  of  the  result  to  the  marshal  of  the  diet.  The 
primate,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  about  to  the  assem- 
bled nobles,  inquiring  from  them  whether  they  consented  to 
the  election  of  the  successful  candidate.  The  new  king  was 
then  proclaimed  by  the  grand-marshal  of  Poland ;  and  either 
himself  or  by  his  plenipotentiary  swore  to  ihe  pacta  conventa, 
or  constitutional  guarantees.    The  diet  then  separated. 

The  diet  of  coronation  assembled  at  Cracow  to  witness 
that  solemnity,  which  terminated  the  interregnum.  The 
deputies  of  the  towns  of  Cracow,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Posen, 
Danzig,  Thorn,  and  Culm  were  admitted  to  the  diets  of 
convocation,  election,  and  coronation. 

The  ordinary  diets  took  place  every  two  years ;  but  in 
case  of  necessity,  extraordinary  diets  could  be  convened. 
Each  diet  was  preceded  by  elections,  made  by  royal  lelters- 

?atent,  which  contained  propositions  for  the  future  diet, 
'he  nobles  or  electors  assembled '  for  the  election  in  meet- 
ings called  in  Polish  Seym'ski,  that  is,  little  diets  (in 
Latin,  Comitiola) ;  they  returned  the  members,  and  gave 
them  instructions  with  respect  to  the  royal  propositions,  as 
well  as  other  subjects,  which  the  members  were  obliged  to 
follow,  unless  they  were  empowered  to  act  according  to  their 
own  views. 

The  senate  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  having  assembled 
at  the  appointed  day  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Warsaw,  pro- 


ceeded, after  divine  sei*vice,  with  Ihekingtotbebllof, 
senate.    Several  formalities  were  obieited  ts:^.il 
respect  to  the  king,  who  did  not  spetk  himself;  li. 
congratulatory  address  of  the  chambers  was  aa&vmd  * 
chancellor,  who  also  read  the  propositions  from  tbe  tl 
which  were  only  a  repetition  of  what  had  pT«riDu»:; 
submitted  to  the  body  of  electors.    The  chamber  of 
assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  marabal  or 
of  the  last  diet,  and  began  fheir  deliberations  bj 
new  marshal. 

Both  chambers  formed  a  secret  oommittee  to 
report  of  all  the  measures  of  the  government  mn 
diet.  The  pacta  conventa  were  read,  and  each  m. 
a  right  to  make  his  observations,  if  be  thought tk 
their  provisions  had  not  been  observed.  The  6 
having  separated,  appointed  committees  to  exm 
reports  of  the  different  departments  of  govemmeni 

The  propositions  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  moti^si 
nuncios,  were  publicly  debated.    A  bill  could  not  b* 
except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  chamber  cf 
The  bill  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  diet,  ini 
shal  inquired  three  times  whether  any  member  n 
if  there  was  no  opposition,  the  bill  became  a  liv, 
called  constitution    It  was  afterwards  read  in  \i 
chambers  of  the  senate  and  the  nuncios,  where  it 
The  nuncios  were  obliged  to  render  an  official 
their  constituents  of  their  parliamentary  conduct,- 
meetings  were  convened. 

ThQ  king  presided  in  the  senate,  which  acted  ^ 
cial  tribunal,  at  the  time  when  the  chamber  U 
deliberated    about  the    propositions  of   the  ki 
senate  formed  a  council  of  state,  and  without  t 
sent  no  royal  proposition  could  be  made;  cons 
proposition  of  the  king  required  the  approval  of  t; 
and  had  only  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  tkirl 
that  is,  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios.    A  motion  vlii' 
nated  in  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  or  a  royal  pn 
which  was  amended  in  the  same  chamber,  vas 
to  the  king  and  the  senate  for  their  approbatioo; 
power  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios  at  last  becanif 
that  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the  senate 
refused.    There  was  always  with  the  king  a  c; 
twenty-eight  senators,  and'ihe  whole  senate  wasf 
called  together  in  order  to  issue  ordinances  on 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country  did  n 
These  were  called  senatus  conndta.    The  sew 
appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  unless  advanced  froi 
rank  to  a  higher,  as  for  instance  from  a  castellan 
tine.    The  bishops  were  also  nominated  by  thek 
senate  was  composed  of  two  archbishops,  fift««- 
thirty-three  palatines,  eighty-five  castellans,  one  i 
Samogilia,  who,  as  well  as  the  castellans  of  Craw 
and  Troki,  bad  seats  among  the  palatines.    The 
(not  the  palatine)  of  Cracow  was  the  first  tcmponl 
Forty-nine  of  the  castellans  were  called  minor  ?«  ' 
had  seats  on  benches,  while  the  others  occupied  ^ 
their  votes  were  the  same  as  those  of  other  aena 
number  of  nuncios  was  184,  besides  those  of  Pr 
number  was  not  definite,  and  who  only  deliber. 
the  affairs  of  their  province  were  concerned. 

The  nobles,  or  the  equestrian  order,  were  the  ra!'*^ 
in  Poland :  all  legislative  power  was  in  their  hi'*'' 
none  who  were  not  born  of  noble  parents  could  be  i^ 
with  any  civil  or  military  office,  or  promoted  tot-'' 
preferments  in  the  church.  No  noble  could  be  iotfl 
before  he  was  convicted,  unless  he  was  taken  t«  A"] 
delicto.  If  however  he  did  not  appear  before  the  ^"• 
when  cited,  he  was  declared  infamous.  The  house  of  iJ 
as  well  as  his  estates,  was  free  from  military  quartfr?- 
had  tho  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  person* « 
estates,  but  this  power  was  abolished  in  1764.  Tlid 
of  a  noble,  as  well  as  of  a  clergyman,  was  an  »^y^^^ 
foreigner  died  without  issue  on  an  estate  bclongm; 
noble  or  the  clergy,  his  property  devolved  to  the  \i'^^ 
or  the  clergy.  The  nobles  were  exempted  from  ^^ 
The  nobles  of  antient  descent  cnjoved  all  these  pr.v"^ 
but  the  newly-created  nobles,  called  scarlabclli.  coi^'' !!" 
offices  before  the  third  generation.  A  noble  enjoyed  t"| 
rights  when  he  was  possessed  of  landed  propertr,  Jf 
accoi-ding  to  the  legal  expression,  natui  et  /w*^**^'? 
the  amount  of  his  property  might  be  very  wjall;  a'  ^ 
diet  of  1768  abolishen  even  that  qualification,  bdu  f 
lished  universal  suffrage  in  that  class.    A  noble  lost  lit  j 
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;es  by  carrying  on  a  retail  trade,  but  he  recovered  tbem 
ibandoning  the  occupation.  His  privileges  were  also 
filed  by  the  commission  of  certain  crimes.  Each 
e  was  obliged  to  join  on  horseback  the  Pospoiite 
senie,  or  arriere  ban.  with  a  certain  number  of  fol- 
rs,  determined  on  the  occasion  by  the  king  and  his 
icil,  and  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his  land 
»e  who  held  crown  or  ecclesiastical  lands  on  lease  were 
ged  to  do  the  same.  A  noble  who  was  condemned  to 
risonment,  was  released  from  his  prison  during  the 
paign,  but  returned  to  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  term 
tnprisonment.  A  noble  who  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
place  fixed,  was  liable  to  have  his  property  confiscated, 
to  lose  his  honours.  In  general  the  martial  law  which 
in  force  d urine  a  campaign  was  extremely  severe.  The 
tines  commanded  the  arridre  bans  of  their  palatinates 
provinces,  and  the  castellans  those  of  their  districts. 
re  were  in  each  district  several  permanent  officers,  who 
i  employed  on  such  occasions. 

he  king  was  the  head  of  the  state,  and  had  the  su- 
ne  executive  power.  He  also  constituted  an  estate  in 
legislative  body,  which  was  composed  of  the  king,  the 
ite,  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios.  All  judicial  and  pub- 
proceedings  were  in  his  name.  He  nad  the  power  of 
on,  and  the  nomination  to  all  dignities  and  offices,  eccle- 
ical,  civil,  and  military,  with  the  exception  of  those 
h  were  elective ;  he  granted  the  starostees,  or  crown 
es.  Without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  he  could  not 
3  laws,  impose  taxes,  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  or 

any  treaty,  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance,  or  leave 
ountry. 

le  diet  of  1775,  a  continuation  of  the  same  which  con- 
h1  the   first  dismemberment  of  Poland,  took  away  the 

authority  which  the  king  possessed,  by  establishing  a 
lancnt  council  of  36  members,  consisting  of  3  bishops, 
mporal  senators,  4  ministers  of  state,  and  1 8  nuncios. 
Uiug,  who  was  the  president  of  this  body,  could  do  no- 
;  without  the  assent  of  the  council,  which  was  deter- 
d  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  ministers  of  state  were 
ind  marshals,  2  court-marshals,  2  chancellors  and  2 
chancellors,  and  2  treasurers.  They  were  all  appointed 
le  king,  who  could  not  dismiss  them,  as  their  places 

fur  life,  unless  they  were  advanced  to  a  higher  rank 
•signed  voluntarily.  The  ministers  might  also  be 
on>.  Of  all  these  dignitaries,  one  was  for  Poland  and 
for  Lithuania,  The  grand-marshal  was  the  governor 
le  royal  court,  and  the  first  officer  of  state.  He 
oked  the  diets  by  the  order  of  the  king,  and  during  tlie 
regnum  by  that  of  the  primate.  He  maintained  the 
ic  peace  during  the  diets,  received  foreign  ambassadors, 
[aimed  the  new  laws,  and  the  sentence  of  the  king  in 
»of  capital  punishment.  It  was  also  his  office  to  pre- 
over  public  ceremonies,  and  to  maintain  the  police  in 
oyal  residence.  In  public  solemnities  he  preceded  the 
,  with  a  staff,  the  badge  of  his  dignity.  During  the 
ace  of  the  grand-marshal,  all  those  duties  devolved  » pon 
5ourt-marsnal.  When  the  king  resided  in  Lithuania, 
)fficers  of  that  duchy  discharged  the  same  duties. 
le  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  differed  only  in  name 

precedence;  their  authority  was  the  same.  They 
!  a  legal  sanction  to  the  documents  issued  by  the  king, 
IJixing  the  seals  to^thera.  They  were  also  judges  in 
ral  cases,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  one  of  them  was 
ys  a  clergyman.  The  treasurers  presided  over  the 
icial  departments,  and  they  had  a  seat  in  the  senate, 
other  great  officers  of  stale,  who  had  not  a  seat  in  the 
le  by  virtue  of  their  office,  were  the  grand  and  field 
lans,  or  generals  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  Tliey  kept 
:  otiices  for  life,  unless  the  field-hetman  was  advanced 
je  dignity  of  grand-hetman.  This  made  them  indo- 
lent of  the  king,  and  was  very  injurious  to  the  royal 
lority ;  for  though  appointed  by  the  king,  he  could  not 
Qiss  them.  There  was  also  a  great  number  of  court  dig- 
es  for  Poland  and  Lithuania,  as  great  chamberlain,  cup- 
rers,  masters  of  the  stable,  &c.  Each  district  had  a 
nber  of  dignitaries  with  the  same  names  as  those  of  the 
rt  but  their  offices  were  nominal.  I'hese  last-men- 
icd  dignitaries  were  established  in  those  times  when  the 
gi  in  their  journeys  about  the  country  lived  at  the  e.<- 
m  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  served  by  those  local 
lit  officers.  The  starosts  (capitanei)  were  of  two  kinds : 
rosts  with  a  jurisdiction,  capitanei  castrenses,  who  were 
Over  castles  and  towns,  and  presided  in  local  courts  for 


criminal  and  police  affairs;  and  starosts  without  jurisdiction, 
who  were  only  holders  of  starostees,  or  crown  estates,  which 
were  granted  them  on  payment  of  a  small  annuity. 

The  confederation  was  an  association  formed  by  the  no- 
bles for  the  defence  of  their  rights.  It  was  generally 
formed  by  a  few  individuals,  who  met  together,  and  after 
having  composed  the  act  of  confederation,  which  expressed 
the  object  that  they  had  in  view  bv  forming  that  association, 
they  issued  circulars,  by  which  they  invited  all  the  nobles 
to  join  their  confederation,  elected  a  marshal  or  chief,  azid 
counsellors,  or  members  of  the  government  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  a  right  to  exercise,  and  really  did  exercise, 
when  their  strength  was  equal  to  the  object.  Such  con- 
federations frequently  added  to  the  disorder  of  the  country, 
but  sometimes  they  proved  the  means  of  its  salvation,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  confederation  of  Tyszowce  in  1656 
which  freed  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  and  restored 
John  Casimir  to  his  throne.  A  Rokosh  was  a  general 
meeting  of  the  armed  nobles  to  represent  their  grievances 
and  to  obtain  redress.  Such  a  meeting  was  legal,  when  the 
kin^,  disregarding  the  admonitions  of  the  senate,  persisted 
in  violating  the  pacta  conventa,  or  the  compact  between  the 
king  and  the  nation.  It  was  founded  on  the  following 
clause,  which  was  inserted,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  pacta 
conventa  of  Henry  of  yalois(1573) :  'Et  si  quod  absit, 
in  aliquibus  juramentum  meum  violavero,  nullam  raihi 
inclyto)  regni  omniumque  dominiorum  utriusque  gentis 
(Poles  and  Lithuanians)  obedientiam  praestare.*'  This 
clause  was  better  defined  by  the  diets  of  1607  and  1609, 
when  it  was  enacted,  in  the  article' de  non  praestanda  obe- 
dientia,*  that  an  armed  opposition  to  the  king  might  be 
made  only  when  all  constitutional  means  had  been  em- 
ployed in  vain,  in  order  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty,  and 
that  otherwise  it  was  treason.  Two  instances  of  Rokosh 
happened  in  Poland,  in  1525  and  in  1607. 

The  courts  of  justice  of  the  first  instance  were  the  terri- 
torial courts  for  civil  affairs,  composed  of  elected  judges, 
and  castle  tribunals  for  criminal  affairs,  the  judges  of  which 
were  the  starostsicapitanei  castrenses)  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  courts  of  appeal,  which  decided  in  the  last  instance, 
were  the  tribunals  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  instituted  by 
king  Stephen  Battery.  They  were  composed  of  deputies, 
elected  annually  from  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  all 
matters  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  came  into  collision  with 
the  temporal  courts  were  decided  by  these  tribunals.  The 
tribunal  of  Poland  sat  at  Piotvkow  for  the  affairs  of  the 
provinces  of  Greater  Poland  and  Russia,  and  for  the  affairs 
of  the  province  of  Little  Poland  at  Lublin ;  that  of  Lithuania 
met  at  Grodno  and  Vilna. 

The  towns  were  governed  by  the  German  municipal 
law,  called  the  Magdeburg  code.  This  law  was  introduced  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  till  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great 
(a.d.  1333-1370)  the  appeals  were  carried  to  Magdeburg. 
But  Casimir  abolished  the  appeal  to  a  foreign  tribunal, 
and  established  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  towns  at 
Cracow.  In  later  times  the  affairs  of  the  towns  were 
decided  in  the  last  instance  by  the  assessorial  tribunal,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor :  it  con- 
sisted of  the  referendarius  and  other  high  magistrates,  as 
well  as  of  two  senators  appointed  by  the  king  and  four 
nuncios  chosen  by  the  diet. 

The  referendarial  tribunals,  which  had  jurisdiction  without 
appeal,  took  cognizance  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  royal 
demesnes.  The  tribunals  of  the  diet,  which  were  presided 
over  by  the  king  himself,  judged  in  all  cases  of  high  treason, 
and  in  cases  of  accusations  against  ministers,  tribunals,  and 
other  high  authorities. 

The  constitution  of  1791  established  the  hereditary  cha- 
racter of  the  throne  and  the  abolition  of  the  veto,  but  it  did 
not  sufficiently  extend  the  royal  authority,  aird  it  may 
be  said  that  it  prepared  rather  than  accomplished  great 
reforms. 

Poland  was  politically  divided,  previous  to  its  dismember- 
ment, into  tliree  provinces.  Great  Poland,  Little  Poland,  and 
Lithuania,  each  of  which  had  sometimes  its  provincial 
diets.  Great  Poland  contained  the  palatinates  of  Posnania, 
Kalisch,  Sieradz,  Lenczyca,  Brest  of  Cujavia,  Inovroclav, 
Plotzk,  Mazovia.  Little  Poland,  which,  from  successive  ac- 
quisitions from  the  Russian  provinces,  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  Great  Poland,  contained  the  palatinates  of 
Cracow,  Sandomir.  Kiew,  Russian  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Lublin, 
Belz,  Podlachia,  Braclav,  besides  the  principalities  of  Zator, 
and  Osviecim.    Lithuania  contained   the   palatinates  of 
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reader  may  consult  La  Guerre  de  Pblogne  «n  1831,  by  M. 
Brzozowski,  the  best  work  which  has  hitherto  been  published 
on  this  subject 

Thus  ended  a  memorable  struggle,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
disproportionate  inequality  of  forces,  lasted  from  February 
to  October,  protracted  by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Poles 
as  well  as  by  many  faults  committed  on  both  sides.  The 
consequences  were  most  deplorable  to  Poland,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  fortunate  to  Russia.  The  emperor  Nicholas, 
instead  of  adopting  a  systen^  of  clemency,  as  was  generally 
expected,  exercised  the  utmost  severity  against  the  Poles. 
Many  individuals  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection 
were  condemned  either  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  or  sent  to 
serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus  and  other  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. The  constitution  was  formally  abrogated,  and  an- 
other form  of  government,  called  the  organic  statute,  intro- 
duced.  The  universities  of  Vilna  and  Warsaw,  as  well  as 
many  minor  schools,  were  abolished,  and  the  public  libraries 
and  museums  were  carried  away  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  parts  of  Russia.  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  but 
with  numerous  exceptions,  and  many  soldiers  who  returned 
in  consequence  of  that  amnesty  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  Russian  ranks.  Several  other  measures  were  adopted 
tending  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  Poland,  and  a  great 
number  of  patriots  emigrated  to  foreign  countries. 

Sketch  of  the  Polish  Constitution  before  the  first  dismem- 
hermetit  of  Poland. — The  king  was  elective.  As  soon  as  he 
died,  the  supreme  authority  was  assumed  by  the  primate,  who, 
on  that  account,  was  called  Interrcx.  lie  issued  circulars 
announcing  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  and  summoning 
the  diet  of  convocation.  This  diet  was  always  confederated, 
that  is,  both  the  chambers,  the  senate,  and  the  nuncios, 
or  house  of  commons,  deliberated  together,  and  could 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  liberum  veto,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  also  called  the  general  confederation.  It  issued  all 
the  orders  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  safety,  and  fixed  the  day  for  the  election  of  the 
new  king.  As  the  courts  of  justice  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  their  functions  were  suspended  during  the  inter- 
regnum; but  special  tribunals  for  criminal  cases  were 
formed,  and  their  authority  continued  till  the  coronation  of 
the  new  king,  who  was  crowned  by  the  primate  in  presence 
of  the  diet. 

The  diet  for  the  election  assembled  at  Vola,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Warsaw,  on  a  spot  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch : 
the  senate  assembled  in  a  temporary  building;  the  nuncios 
sat  in  the  open  air;  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  encamped  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  enclosure.  After  divine  service  in  the  cathedral 
of  Warsaw,  the  diet  assembled,  a  marshal  was  chosen  in  the 
enclosure,  and  the  two  chambers  were  united.  The  primate 
then  gave  his  blessing  to  the  senators  and  nuncios,  who 
joined  the  nobles  of  their  respective  palatinates,  who  were  all 
on  horseback,  under  the  colours  of  their  respective  pala- 
tinates or  provinces.  The  senators  and  nuncios  proposed 
the  candidates  to  the  nobles  of  their  palatinate  or  province, 
and  they  all  voted  equally ;  thqy  collected  the  votes,  and 
made  a  report  of  the  result  to  the  marshal  of  the  diet.  The 
primate,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  about  to  the  assem- 
bled nobles,  inquiring  from  them  whether  they  consented  to 
the  election  of  the  successful  candidate.  The  new  king  was 
then  proclaimed  by  the  grand-marshal  of  Poland ;  and  either 
himself  or  by  his  plenipotentiary  swore  to  ihe  pacta  conventa, 
or  constitutional  guarantees.    The  diet  then  separated. 

The  diet  of  coronation  assembled  at  Cracow  to  witness 
that  solemnity,  which  terminated  the  interregnum.  The 
deputies  of  the  towns  of  Cracow,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Posen, 
Danzig,  Thorn,  and  Culm  were  admitted  to  the  diets  of 
convocation,  election,  and  coronation. 

The  ordinary  diets  took  place  every  two  years ;  but  in 
case  of  necessity,  extraordinary  diets  could  be  convened. 
Each  diet  was  preceded  by  elections,  made  by  royal  letters- 

?atent,  which  contained  propositions  for  the  future  diet, 
'he  nobles  or  electors  assembled  for  the  election  in  meet- 
ings called  in  Polish  Seyniski,  that  is,  little  diets  (in 
Latin,  Comitiola) ;  they  returned  the  members,  and  gave 
them  instructions  with  respect  to  the  royal  propositions,  as 
well  as  other  subjects,  which  the  members  were  obliged  to 
follow,  unless  they  were  empowered  to  act  according  to  their 
own  views. 

The  senate  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  having  assembled 
at  the  appointed  day  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Warsaw,  pro- 


ceeded, after  divine  semce,  with  tbekingtotbeyit. 
senate.    Several  formalities  were  obsened  npR>$vt«l 
respect  to  the  king,  who  did  not  speak  himself:  \\i\ 
congratulatory  address  of  the  chambers  was  aDswered ) 
chancellor,  who  also  read  the  propositions  from  tbe  xx. 
which  were  only  a  repetition  of  what  had  prericuilyl 
submitted  to  the  body  of  electors.    The  chamber  of  m 
assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  marshal  or 
of  the  last  diet,  and  began  fheir  deliberations  by 
new  marshal. 

Both  chambers  formed  a  secret  committee  to 
report  of  all  the  measures  of  the  government  snioe 
diet.    The  pacta  conventa  were  read,  and  each  octt 
a  right  to  make  his  observations,  if  he  thought  tkti 
their  provisions  had  not  been  observed.   Tbecii 
having  separated,  appointed  committees  to  twi 
reports  of  the  different  departments  of  govemmeoi. 

The  propositions  of  the  king,  as  well  as  tfie  mot2xij 
nuncios,  were  publicly  debated.  A  bill  could  not  V.\ 
except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  chamber  of  i 
The  bill  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  diet,  and  i 
shal  inquired  three  times  whether  any  member  t?; 
if  there  was  no  opposition,  the  bill  became  a  hi,; 
called  comtitutio.  It  was  afterwards  read  intbi 
chambers  of  the  senate  and  the  nuncios,  where  it 
The  nuncios  were  obliged  to  render  an  official 
their  constituents  of  their  parliamentary  conduct  :1 
meetings  were  convened. 

ThQ  king  presided  in  the  senate,  which  aeted  't 
cial  tribunal,  at  the  time  when  the  chamber  c! 


!tf. 


deliberated    about  the    propositions  of  tbe  kr 
senate  formed  a  council  of  state,  and  without  i 
sent  no  royal  proposition  could  be  made ;  coDfe*, 
proposition  of  the  king  required  the  approval  of  it? 
and  had  only  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  tbi;^ 
that  is,  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios.    A  motion  tti 
nated  in  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  or  a  royal  p 
which  was  amended  in  the  same  chamber,  vas  • 
to  the  king  and  the  senate  for  their  approbation: 
power  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios  at  last  becani* 
that  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the  senate 
refused.    There  was  always  with  the  king  a 
twenty-eight  senators,  and  the  whole  senate  was 
called  together  in  order  to  issue  ordinances  on 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country  did  n 
These  were  called  senatus  connUta.    The  seni 
appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  unless  advanced  fror 
rank  to  a  higher,  as  for  instance  from  a  castellan  ii 
tine.    The  bishops  were  also  nominated  by  iheti 
senate  was  composed  of  two  archbishops,  fiflw- 
thirty-three  palatines,  eighty-five  castellans,  one  ^ 
Samogitia,  who,  as  well  as  the  castellans  of  Crat.*. 
and  Troki,  had  seats  among  the  palatines.   Tlwi 
(not  the  palatine)  of  Cracow  was  the  first  tempon 
Forty-nine  of  the  castellans  were  called  minor  serf 
had  seats  on  benches,  while  the  others  occupied  c' 
their  votes  were  the  same  as  those  of  other  sena 
number  of  nuncios  was  184,  besides  those  of  Pnis 
number  was  not  definite,  and  who  only  deliben 
the  afi^airs  of  their  province  were  concerned. 

The  nobles,  or  the  equestrian  order,  were  the  ra- 
in Poland :   all  legislative  power  was  in  their  ha" 
none  who  were  not  born  of  noble  parents  could  be 
with  any  civil  or  military  office,  or  promoted  to  tbs 
preferments  in  the  church.    No  noble  could  be  iw*' 
before  he  was  convicted,  unless  he  was  taken  »»/ 
delicto.    If  however  he  did  not  appear  before  tb^ 
when  cited,  he  was  declared  infamous.    The  bouse*? 
as  well  as  his  estates,  was  free  from  militaiy  1"^^' 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  persof^ 
estates,  but  this  power  was  abolished  in  1764,  T^f 
of  a  noble,  as  well  as  of  a  clergyman,  was  an  »»y^^ 
foreigner  died  without  issue  on  an  estate  bclon§'J« 
noble  or  the  clergy,  his  property  devolved  to  theuj 
or  the  clergy.    The  nobles  were  exempted  Uoa  ^ 
Tlie  nobles  of  antient  descent  enjoyed  all  tbese  pi'| 
but  the  newly-created  nobles,  called  8cartabclli.«J''^ 
offices  before  the  third  generation.  A  nobIeetU<^ 
rights  when  he  was  possessed  of  landed  Fff^ 
according  to  the  legal  expression,  na/o^^fjj?' 
the  amount  of  his  property  might  beijffjj^jj 
diet  of  1768  abolishei^  even  that  qodMlJk? 
lished  universal  suffirage  in  that  daai  ff^ 
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by  carrying  on  a  ratail  Uade,  but  be  rMtmred  lb«'m 
ndoninjr  Ibe  occupation.  His  pnritcges  vera  also 
<1  by  the  commission  of  certain  efiroe*.  Each 
^vas  obli)^d  lo  join  on  horsebacL  tbe  Pospolite 
lie.  or  arriere  baa.  with  a  certain  number  of  fol- 
determined  on  the  occasion  bj  the  king  and  bis 
I,  and  proporlionale  lo  ibe  extent  of  hU  land 
n-bo  held  croim  or  ecclesiaitical  lands  on  lease  trete 
.  to  do  (he  same.  A  noble  who  wai  condemned  to 
mment,  ■vns  released  ^m  his  prison  during  the 
an,  but  returned  lo  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  term 
risonment.  A  noble  who  did  not  appear  at  Ihe  limo 
cc  Bxed.  vat  liable  lo  hare  bis  property  confiscated, 
lose  bis  bonoura.  In  general  the  martial  law  which 
force  durine  a  campaign  was  eilremelj'  severe. 
es  commanded  Ibe  arrifre  bans  of  their  palatin 
vinccs,  and  the  catteihoB  those  of  their  ilisli 
were  in  each  district  several  permanent  officers,  who 
nployed  on  such  occasions. 
lling  was  the  head  of  the  stale,  and  liad  tbe 
executive  power.  He  also  constituted  an  eslal 
gUlative  body,  which  was  composed  of  the  kine,  (be 
r,  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios.  All  judicial  ana  pub- 
oceedinga  'were  in  liis  name.  He  had  Ibe  power  ot 
1,  and  ihe  nomination  to  at)  dignitiessnd  ofUces,  eccle- 
al,  civil,  and  military,  with  the  exception  of  those 
vcre  elective ;  he  gi'anted  the  slaroalees,  or  crown 
s.  Without  Ihe  consent  of  the  diet,  he  could  not 
laws,  inapose  laxe<,  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  or 
»ny  treaty,  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance,  or  leave 
untry. 

:  diet  of  1775,  a  continuation  of  tbe  same  which  con- 
1  the  0rst  dismemberment  of  Poland,  look  a\i'By  Ibe 
authority  which  the  king  possessed,  by  establishinga 
:incDt  council  of  36  members,  consisting  of  3  bishops, 
npocal  senators,  4  ministers  of  state,  and  18  nuncio*. 
.iiig,  who  was  Ihe  president  of  this  body,  could  do  no- 
ivithout  the  assent  of  the  council,  wbich  was  deter' 
1  by  a  majority  of  voles.  The  ministers  of  state  were 
□il  Tnarsbals,  2  couil-marsbals,  2  chancellors  and  2 
hanrcUors,  and  2  treasurers.  They  were  nil  oppoinled 
•  king,  who  could  not  dismiss  them,  as  their  places 
fur  life,  unless  ihey  were  advanced  to  a  higher  rank 
bigneJ  voluntarily.  Tbe  rainialers  might  aUo  be 
WTi.  Of  all  these  dignitaries,  one  was  for  Poland  and 
bi  Lithuania.  The  grand-marsbal  was  the  governor 
e  royal  court,  and  the  Qnt  officer  of  slate.  He 
tkcd  the  diets  by  Ihe  order  of  the  king,  and  durini;  the 

Egniim  by  that  of  the  primaie.     He  maintained  tbe 
)  eace  during  the  diets,  received  foreign  ambassadors, 
med  the  new  lawa,  and  tbe  sentence  of  the  king  in 
r  capital  punishment.     It  was  also  bis  office  to  pre- 
er  public  ceremonies,  and  lo  maintain  the  police  in 
'  yal  residence.    In  public  solemnities  he  preceded  tbe 
with  a  staff,  the  badge  of  bis  dignity.     During  Ihe 
:  (e  of  ibe  Krand-ronrshal,  ull  those  duties  devolved  >  pon 
'  juri-manhal.      When  tbe  king  resided  in  Lithuania, 
'  Ecers  of  that  duchy  diiicharged  the  same  duties. 
'   e  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  differed  only  in  name 
'    ^iiizedGnce;   tbeir  authority  was   the  same.      They 
■i  legal  lanction  to  ihe  documents  issued  by  ihe  king, 
HiMng  tbe  teals  to  Ihem.    They  were  also  judges  in 
a\  rases,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  one  of  them  was 
fi  a  clsrKjmau.    The   treasurers  presided  over  the 
cial  deparlmeDti,  and  ihey  had  a  seal  in  the  sonale. 
other  ^eat  officen  of  stale,  who  bad  not  a  Kcal  in  ibe 
Le  by  virtue  of  Ihejr  office,  were  the  grand  and   Seld 
la ns,ot generals  of  Poland  and  Liihuania.    Tbey  kept 
uflicM  [w life,  unless  ilii:  G^l'l  boimaii  was  a'lvBnrt.'d 
le  digoitv  at  (rnnd-hetman.       This  made  them  inde- 
nt ot  iV  kiag.  and  »bs  lery  injiirious  lo  Ihu  royal 
My;  for  thoiJ|L  appointed  by  the  king,  he  could  not 
,s  tb«m.  There  nt  also  a  great  number  of  court  dig- 
t  {uT  PoUnd  and  Liihuania,  as  great  cbamberlain,  cup- 
^  maslen  of  ihe  Kable,  fi:c.     Each  diatriei  bad   a 
■r  of  dipiUriei  with  the  same  Dames  as  lbu»e  of  tbu 
hut  Ihiit  office!  «tre  noaiilwL     T         "■'■ 
Y'A  digoiUTits  i<K  (subiitbed  m  <k>i' 
i  in  Ihcit  jaiusF;*  ibMt  Uw  MHIr^ 
b  o(  the  mhitiuti,  and  WW  9^" ' 
LoBiten.  The mnta <iiuAbmlf'mt> ■ 

s»,ihiiiinj«i.»,     ---  ■ 
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criminal  and  police  aOUra ;  tDdalaroati  wiihoul  juriidiellan, 
who  uere  only  holders  of  statustcva,  or  ciowu  estale*,  which 
were  granted  ihem  on  payment  of  a  small  annuity. 

The  confederation  was  an  associalioa  formed  hy  iha  no- 
bles for  the  defenre  of  their  rights.  It  uas  genorally 
formed  by  a  lew  individuals,  wbo  met  togotber.  and  allrr 
having  composed  the  act  of  confeilcralion,  ifhich  cxpcetseil 
tbe  object  that  they  had  in  view  bv  forming  thai  associiiiiiin, 
they  issued  circulars,  by  which  Ihey  invited  alt  the  nobles 
to  join  their  confederation,  elected  a  maralial  or  chief,  ar.d 
counsellors,  or  member*  of  Ihe  government  which  llioy  pre- 
tended to  have  a  right  lo  exercise,  and  really  did  exeri'iAi-, 
when  their  strength  was  equal  to  the  object  Such  ron- 
federations  fiequenlly  added  to  the  disorder  of  the  country, 
but  sometimes  they  prored  tbe  means  of  its  salvation,  as 
was  the  case  with  Ibe  confederation  of  Tysiowco  in  IGiG 
which  freed  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  and  restored 
John  Casimir  to  his  throne.  A  Rokosh  was  a  genorul 
meeting  of  the  armed  nobles  to  represeut  their  grii'vaiices 
and  to  obtain  rcdres<i.  Such  a  meeting  was  legal,  when  the 
king,  disregarding  the  admonitions  of  the  lonatc,  persisteil 
in  violating  Ihe  pacta  conventa,  or  the  compact  between  the 
king  and  the  nation.  It  was  founded  on  the  following 
clause,  which  was  inaertsd,  for  the  Qrst  time,  in  Ibe   pacta 


was  better  defined  by  the  dicta  of  1607  and  IOO!i, 
when  it  was  ctiaclud,  in  the  arliclo '  do  non  prnestanda  ubo- 
dientia.'  that  an  armed  opposition  to  iho  king  tnigbl  bo 
made  only  vhen  all  constitutional  moans  had  been  em- 
ployed in  vain,  in  order  to  bring  him  hack  to  hit  duly,  and 
that  ollierwise  tl  was  Ireaion.  Two  inslancoa  of  Rukoih 
hapnened  in  Poland,  in  I33S  and  In  IG07. 

The  courl*  of  justice  of  the  first  instance  wore  Ihe  terri. 
torial  courts  for  civil  aflairi,  rompotcd  of  eloitud  judguii, 
and  castle  tribunals  for  criminal  affairs,  lliojudaes  ottthirh 
were  Ihe  slarostslrapitanei  castrensoa)  a)i)>oiiitod  liy  the  khif(. 
The  courts  of  appeal,  which  decided  in  iho  last  inalanco, 
were  the  tribunals  of  Poland  and  Lithutnia,  Insliliili-d  by 
king  Siephcn  Battory.  They  were  cumnosed  of  di-putivx, 
elected  annually  from  Iho  nobles  and  tliu  clerav.  mid  all 
matters  in  which  the  eccloiiaatical  camo  Into  ciiTlition  with 
Ihe  temporal  courts  were  decided  by  IhoKu  tribunals.  The 
tribunal  of  Poland  sat  at  Piotvkow  for  the  affain  of  Ilia 
provinces  of  Greater  Poland  and  Rustia,  and  fur  the  alTairs 
of  the  province  of  Liilli- Poland  at  Lublin;  that  of  Lithuania 
met  at  Grodno  ami  Vilna. 

Tbe  towns  veto  governed  by  the  German  municipal 
law,  called  the  Mugdehurg  code.  This  law  was  inlroducea  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  111!  Iho  reign  of  Casimir  Ibo  Great 
fii.o.  1333-1370)  the  appeals  were  rarricJ  to  Magdeburg. 
But  Casimir  abolished  the  appeal  lu  a  foreign  tribunal, 
and  esiabliihed  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  towns  at 
Cracow.  lu  later  times  the  affairs  of  Ibe  towns  were 
decided  in  Ihe  last  instance  by  the  oi^sesiorial  tribunal,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor :  it  con- 
sisted of  Ihe  rcfcrendariui  and  other  high  magistrate*,  a* 
welt  as  of  two  senators  appointed  by  the  king  and  four 
luncios  chosen  by  the  diet. 

The  refcrendarial  tribunals,  which  had  jurisdiction  without 

ippcal,  took  cognizance  of  all  aSairs  relating  lo  Ihe  rova) 

demesnes.    The  tribunals  of  the  diet,  which  were  presided 

by  the  king  himself,  judged  in  all  casctof  high  treason, 

in  cases  of  accuistions  against  minislers,  tribunal*,  and 

other  high  authorities, 

*"  constitulion  of  1791  establisfaed  tbe  lieredilary  cha- 
..f  ih..  i:.i  :..  aii-l  Ihe  abolition  of  the  icio,  hut  it  did 
!ij  iifiii.j  L-\t<ii(l  ibe  rojal  oulhority,  and  it  tatkj 
'1  tLni  II   prt']iuied  talber  than  accomplished  great 
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and  !Pomerania,  had  a  local  legislature,  although  the  depu- 
ties of  that  province  took  part  in  the  delioerations  of  the 
Polish  diet  m  cases  where  their  province  was  concerned. 
The  hishops,  palatines,  and  castellans  of  that  province  be- 
longed to  the  Polish  senate. 
VOLANV—Langua^e  and  Literature-     [Slavonian 

IaNGUAQE  A^P  tlTE^ATURE.] 

PdLAHBBlAR.    [Bear.] 

i?Ol.AR  Seas  is  a  term  generally  used  to  indicate  those 
portions  of  tbe  ocean  wfiicb  extend  from  the  polar  circles 
to  the  poles  themselves.  As  the  ocean  in  these  parts  is  gene- 
rally encumbered  by  large  flqlds  of  ice,  and  the  air  is  fre- 
quently loaded  with  dense  and  heavy  fogs,  the  navigation  is 
extremely  perilous,  and  Vftxs  lor  a  long  liine  avoided  by  the 
most  adventurous  seamen,  tiut  the  experience  of  the 
\\  balers,  during  Ihp  course  of  two  centuries,  showed  that 
these  ^eas  coula  be  navis^ated  with  a  certain  degree  of 


ive  years. 

In  tlie  middle  of  the  last  century,  geographers,  founding 
their  reasoning  on  some  imaginary  law  of  equipoises,  were 
of  opinion  that  a  continent  of  great  extent  niuat  surround 
the  southern  bole;  and  they  supposed  that  what  at  preserit 
is  called  Australia  was  the  northern  portion  of  thf^tco.n- 
tii^eht.  The  question  thus  raisea  was  to  be  decided  .by 
Captain  Ci^ok  in  his  second  voyage  (1772,  1774).  "if hat- 
bold,  experienced,  and  cautioiii^  i»eamah  sailed  as  far  as 
circumstances  permitted  nim  along  the  beldd  of  ice  which 
enclose  the  southern  pole  to  a  aistance  of  more  than  ^0^ 
but  he  did  not  falj  in  with  evph  an  island  of  any  extent, 
though  he  frequently  parsed  south  of  the  souttierQ  polar  cir- 
cle, and  at  one  place  adyancefl  to  between  7 1*'  and  72°  S.  fat. 
Thus  the  question  of  a  southern  continent  seempd  to  be 
decided.  Modern  navigators  however  have  discovered 
i-pveral  groups  of  islands  m  that  part  of  the  Southei  h  Polar 
Sea,  where  it  \yas  supposed  that  noiie  existed,  opposiie 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  t^nd  the  most  recent 
discoveries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  part  of  the  ocean 
contains  ah  island  of  considerable  extpnt.  For  an  historical 
account  of  these  discoveries,  and  a  few  observations  on  these 
countries,  see  Southern  Polar  Countries. 

Tliat  part  of  the  globe  which  lieq  within  the  north  polar 
circle  comprehends  the  most  northern  portions!  DOth  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  continent;  and  the  term  North 
Polar  Sea,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  is  applied  to  that  part  of  tlje 
sea  which  divides  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
fron^  those  of  America.  Both  continents  terminate  towards 
the  north  pole,  n^ar  70^  K.  lat,  in  America  and  Europp 
rather  soutli,  and  in  Asia  rather  north  of  that  parallel, 
which  conseqiienlly  niay  be  considered  a^  the  general 
boundary-jine  of  the  North  Polar  Sea.  This  spa  is  unitpd 
to  the  Pacific  bv  the  narrow  Strait  of  Benrine,  whicti  divides 
the  most  nortn-western  part  of  An^erica  from  the  north- 
eastern projection  of  Asia,  ^nd  in  the  narrowest  part,  ()etween 
East  Cape  in  Asia  and  Prince  of  \Vales  Cape  in  Aipepca, 
hardly  exceeds  1 8  miles  in  width.  The  sea  by  whic|)  it  is 
united  to  the  Atlantic  is  as  wide  ^s  the  average  width  of 
the  last  mentione(^  opean,  and  hence  the  North  Pol^ir  Sea 
is  frequently  considered  as  the  most  northern  portion  o^ 
the  Atliintic.  The  eastern  entrance  of  (he  Fqry  aiid 
Itecla  Strait,  whose  southern  shores  constitute  the  most 
western  portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent (between  69''  and  70°  N.  lat.)^  are  22} 2  miles  frpm 
the  coast  of  Norway,  between  69^  anq  7Q®  N.  lat.,  or  not 
quite  3(io  miles  roqre  t|)an  the  town  of  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia  from  t^alentia  in  Ireland. 

Thf^t  part  of  the  Arctic  Polar  Sea  ^hero  it  borders 
on  tne  Atlantic  contains  one  of  the  largest  archipelagos 
on  the  globe.  The  middle  of  it  is  occupied  by  Greenland, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  main  land  pf  the  archipe- 
iago.  |ts  northern  parts  are  buried  under  enormous 
masses  of  eternal  ice.  On  the  east  of  it  is  the  extensive 
group  of  islands  known  under  the  name  of  Spitsbergen,  the 
small  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  onq  Iceland.  0n  the  wpst  of 
Greenland,  and  divided  from  it  by  Davis's  Strait  and  Baf- 
fin's Say,  there  is  a  considerable  numl>er  of  islands  of  great 
Mze,  with  whose  outline  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  and 
whoso  number,  according  to  the  latest  discoveries,  has  been 


increased  by  two  n^w  inlands.    The  most  soullMtn  of  ti 
islands  approach  so  near  the  noftnerh  coast  of  Amerii\^ 
to  leave  in  three  places  only  comparatively  nanon  Uili 
straits  between  thetn  and  the  continent,   TEc  mosl«i^ 
of  these  straits  i^  that  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  \ihiclit 
fates  Cockbiirn  Islapd  from  Melville  reniDsula,  ia<: 
discovered  b]j  Captain  Parry  jn  1822.     Farther  «t 
Mease*s  Strait,  discovered  in  1839,  by  tteas^and  Sis, 
whicii  extends  between  the  contipent  and  an  \iA:. 
which  no  naixie  was  given  hy  the  discoverers,  Wau 
supposed  it  tp  constitute  the  6oiithen|  coa$t  of  ar. 
which  jt!aptain  James  Ross  nad  visited  iu  IsSu. 
npwiy  discovered  strait  is  id  piles  wide  ateachextn 
but  contracts  to  tl^ree  miles  in  tne  centre.   There  b 
water  iri  i]iQ  tiiiddle  throughput.    Its  length  MtOL^ 
about  25  miles.   Farther  to  tne  west  is  a  mucli  vi<k 
^hicti  is  likewise  nameless,  and  mav  be  called  SiS 
Strait,  in  honour  of  the  companion  or1[tr.  DesM;.  hi 
rates  the  islan4  called  Victoria  Land  hm  the  n.' 
coast  of  America,  aiid  was  discovered  in  1838  by  L 
Simpson.    The  most  westprn  of  tl)^e  straits,  calM 
phin  an^  Vi^j^l?  S.trait,  dividps  from  the  AnDerinol 
npnt  the  island  or  islands  called  Wollaston  tAnd,  vh< 
discovered  iii  1826  ty  Dr.  Itichardsoh.   Wostofibj 
qi  y^esi  of  1  i7^  W.  joiig.,  ho  islands  approach  the  c> 
of  Apaerica.    If  a  IniQ  is  drawn  from  the  western  a' 
of  the  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  ni7°  W.longi'i 
tne  pole,  and  cphtjnued  towards  tne  south,  it  cub 
long.,  or  Cqpe  Nassau,  the  Bopst  northern  extreQ)i:i 
Itilaiid  of  NovaXa  ZemlTa.    This  line,  which  dir.^ 
Artie .  Polar  6e^  into  two  nearly  ^qpal  ^rU,  mi] 
considered  ^  ttip  dividing-line    tetween  tho  il 
tne  less  navigable   portion  of   tha^    sea.     Thit 

Iit  which  opeiis  towards  uie  Pacific  by  tl^e  Sn 
(hrln^  is  alway^  so  enpum^pred  jyitb  icDmecit: 
(Iqatine  ice,  that  tne  ubldest  navigators  have 
Ip  to  advance  farthei:  north  than  70  N.  laf.,  »kri 
Qoating  ixias^es  constituted  a  barrier  ^tending  f:^ 
coasts  of  Asia  to  those  of  Anjerica.  I^o  vesdtjni. 
i^a  for  the  purpose  of  taking  whales.  4  hat  porti>;J 
Arctic  Polar  ^eo.  whicti  ojpens  frona  the  aboveiDtj 
liiie  into  the  Atlantic  is  stiU  the  principal  resort  of 
and  is  mqch  more  open  to  navigators.  6ctwee 
bereen  aqd  brpenlan^  V^SS^ls  nave  advanced  as  farl 
N.  Taf.  British  wnalers  almost  every  year  sail  up] 
most  northprn  extremity  of  Baffin's  Hay  (77*  N- 
Parry  in  njs  fjrst  voyage  siicceeded  in  advancing  M 
as  far  as  ij7  W.  long.,  but  nere  he  met  on  imp^fU 
barrier  of  ice.  On  the  piher  side,  the  Russian  ul 
Ziwojka,  who  surveyed  (he  isls^ndof  Novaia  Zeiniir..i| 
found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  western  coast  t»| 
Nassau,  and  evpii  the  eastern  to  6 1®  E.  long.;  but 
trable  masses  of  jce  prevented  his  advance  farttier 
east.  Thp  very  scanty  knowledge  which  we  jvh 
specting  those  cold  regions  does  hot  enable  us  to  aH 
suliicient  reason  for  Uiis  phctkomenon;  but  one  of; 
cumstances  which  seems  to  pe  active  in  croduc] 
effect  is  prol^ablv  tlje  curj-ent  wlii^h  sets  from  i^ 
north  through  Behriiig's  Strait  with  great  strcn^il 
passing  through  the  sea,  is  very  perceptible  alul 
eastern  coasts  of  Greenland.  It  seems  hpweTer  u^ 
whole  sea  is  in  mption  in  thp  saipe  direction ;  for  P< 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  when  he  tried  to  get  to  ii 
over  tnp  ice,  was  prevented  from  executing  hi*  bolii 
by  the  masses  of  ice  whiph  occur  noftb  of  8i^  on  iM 
of  Soitibergen,  being  carried  by  the  current  8ouiL«Jl 
that  he  lost  every  day  as  much  as  he  had  gained  by  m 
forwards :  in  fact  fie  was  advancing  against  the  cum;! ' 
a  similar  enterprise  should  ever  be  again  undertaker/ 
attempt  must  be  made  ill  the  opposite  direciioo,  «-<< 
most  probably  the  current  would  be  favquraole.        , 

POLARITY  signifies,  in  g^npral,  a  di«p<»ition '«*'"' 
or  in  an    ' 
matical 
denotes 
of  two  points  possessing  contrary  properties.  ..^ 

If  iron-filings  be  strewed  over  a  mass  of  nalwra^  lo^-'^ ' 
it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  points  on  itss"|  \  ' 
which  the  filinp  are  most  abundantly  attracietl  '^'"1*  .j 
they  dispose  themselves  nearly  in  the  direction  f*' '^ 
imagined  to  be  drawn  through  the  mass.  [M*'^^^' '! 
Then,  if  the  loadstone  be  cut  in  the  form  p' ^^ 'Jj  ' 
having  this  line  for  a  diameter,  the  symm^'^^^^  ^    * 
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i-nt  of  ihe  iron-fillogg  with  respect  to  this  line  affords  an 

I  ication  thai  the  particles  of  ihe  loadstone  may  be  sym- 

^irically  disposed  about  the  line :  and,  from  an  analogy 

:ii  tlie  axis  and  poles  of  the  cartn,  t|ns  line  is  called  the 

i-,  of  the  loadstone,  and  i^s  extremities  are  called  the 

,ei.    If  the  ma&s  of  loadstone  be  cut  in  the  form  of  a 

isni,  the  lengtli  of  the  latter  beii)g  in  the  dii^ection  of  this 

is,  aud  if  the  prism  be  suspended  oy  its  centre  of  gravity, 

m\\  he  found  to  take  one  particular  difectioii  witbrespect 

the  horizon  and  the  meridian  of  the  observer.    Tlie  two 

remiiiea  of  the  prism  so  fornied  have  retceiyed  the  deno- 

niiua  of  poles,  and  the  term  is  now  applied  to  the  oppo- 

exrremities  of  any  body  or  molecule,  when  it  assumes 

an  be  brought  into  a  particular  direction. 

Vhat  has  been  said  respecting  the  properties  of  ^  prism 

led  of  the  natural  loadstone,  is  true  of  a  magne^s^  bar 

(evl  [Magnet],  and  the  poles  or  opposite  extremities  of 

er  material  are  found  to  possess  a  contrariety  of  cha- 

er.    One  extremity  always  tends  towards  the  nortberh 

;  of  the  horizon  only,  and  the  other  towards  the  southern 

I ;  and  if  two  such  prisms  or  bars  are  fornaed,  and  sus- 

dcd  by  tbeir  centres  of  gravity,  on  bripgipg  the  northern 

QUthcm  pole  of  one  near  the  like  pole  of  tne  other,  they 

Cisc  upon  each  other  a  mutual  repulsion ;  but  if  either 

of  one  be  brought  near  the  opposite  pole  of  the  other, 

mutually  attract  each  other. 

piece  of  natural  loadstone,  if  it  could  be  removed  be- 

the  intiuence  of  the  magnetic  power  in  tne  earth, 

1  probably  exhibit  no  sighs  of  that  attractive  and  di- 

.e  power  which  we  observe  in  it,  the  ina^netic  fluid,  or 

&ver  be  the  cause  of  the  former,  belnk  then  in  equi- 

I  in  the  massj  arid  it  may  be  cohceivea  that  the  maj^- 

power  in  the  eartji  by   sbine  means  disturbs  that 

ibrium,  forcmg  the  iluid  molecules  which  possess  oppo- 

roperties,  or  are  in  contraify  states,  towards  the  opposite 

mities  of  the  mass.    Iii  magnetising  a  steel  bar  it  is 

.ble  that  the  natural  magnetism  is  decomposed  in  a 

ir  manner.     Since  in  roagnelised  bars  tne  poles  of 

ary  names  attract  each  other,  and  that  the  earth  may 

>nt>idered  as  a  uody  possessing  boreal  magnetism  to- 

|the  north,  and  austral  magnetisni  towairds  the  south, 

evident    thai  the   magnetism    which  exists   in   the 

ern  extremity  or  pole  of  a  suspended  bar  (as  a  com- 

needle)  must  be  austral,  and  that  which  exists  in  the 

ern  extrcinity  inust  be  boreal, 

a  cyirnder  of  wood  or  metal  be  insulated  on  a  class 

,  and  it  be  then  brought  hear  a  body  which  Las  qeen 

ificd  by  Ihe  usual  machine,  it  will  be  rendered  polar; 

is,  one  end  will  possess  the  vitreous  or  positive  elec- 

\  and   the  other  the  resinous  or  negative  electricity, 

near    the    middle    the  cylinder  will  be  in  a  neutml 

These  conditions  may  be  rendered  evident  oh  eloc- 

)g  a  pitb  ball,  insulated  by  means  of  a  silk  thread,  and 

iiting   it  to  the  cylinder,  when  it  will  be  altr acted  to- 

,  one  end  and  repelled  froni  the  other.    It  appears, 

the  eB*ect  oi  the  cylinder  oh  the  electriGed  ball,  that 

articles  of  fluid  of  the  same  kind  repel  each  other,  and 

uf  unlike  kinds  attract  each  olher. 

luritv  is  also   obtained  by  what  is  called  galvanism, 

\  indeed  differs  from  electricity  only  in  the  manner  in 

I  a.  chaiV^e  in  the  electrical  condition  of  a  body  is  pro- 

■ ;  in  the  latter  case  friction  is  employed  for  this  pur- 

hut  in  the  former  it  results  from  the  contact  of  metals 

>tible    of  di^ercnt    degrees  ot  oxidability.      In  an 

iry  battery,  the  fluid,  by  chemical  action  on  the  ziiic, 

:es    a  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  ;  that 

in  called  positive  is  carried  to  the  copper  plate,  and 

tter  communicates  it  to  the  zinc  plate  with  which  it 

iccted.     This  action  is  repeated  at  eyei-y  jpalr  of  plates 

battery;  and  from  the  last  zinc  plate  the  electricity 

tiiC  conducting  wire,  or  that  which  is  employed  to 

t    the  opposite  extremities  of  the  battery:  thus  the 

ttreniity  constitufes  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery. 

I  siiTue  time  an  opposing  current  of  heffative  electri- 

51S0S  froth  the  copper,  through  the  ttuicC  to  the  zinc, 

hence  to  the  next  copper  plate,  and  so  on  to  the  last, 

is    in  connection  with  the  conducting  wire  at  that 

lity  of  the  battery:  this  copper  end  is  called  the  nega- 

le  of  the  battery. 

attractive  power  in  a  magnetised  steel  bar  increases 
acb  extremity  to  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from 
>,  ^here  it  is  the  greatest  and  it  ^en  diminiahes 
fclly  towards  the  centre ;  thu  distributioa  is  limilar  to 


that  of  the  induced  electricity  in  the  insulated  cylinder. 
But  experiments  show  that  if  a  prism  of  loadstone  or  a 
magnetised  bar  be  divided  into  several  parts  perpendicularly 
to  its  length,  each  part  is  a  complete  magnet,  having  poles 
of  contrary  denominations  at  its  exiremities ;  and  this  con- 
dition is  accounted  for  by  Coulomb  in  the  following  manner  * 
—He  supposes  that  every  molecule  of  loadstone  is  a  small 
magnet  poRSessin^  opposite  polarities  at  its  extremities,  tiio 
axes  of  ail  being  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the  magnetic 
axis  of  the  mass ;  and  that  a  similar  disposition  of  the  mole- 
cule is  induced  in  ^  bar  of  steel  when  the  magnetic  power  is 
communicated  to  it.  The  austral  polarity  of  each  molecule, 
while  in  the  mass,  is  destroyed  by  the  boreal  polarity  of 
that  which  iy  contiguous  to  it  in  the  common  directions  of 
iheir  axes ;  but  on  separating,  as  above,  the  parts  of  the 
loadstone  or  magnetised  bar,  that  extremity  of  each  whivh 
is  farthest  from  the  northern  pole  of  the  bai*  exhibits  the 
austral  magnetism  appertaining  to  the  like  extremities  of 
the  molecules ;  and  that  extremity  which  is  nearest  exhibits 
boreal  magnetism. 

A  magnetised  steel  bar,  when  tried  by  means  of  a  small 
compass-needle,  is  often  found  to  exhibit,  at  different  places 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  a  chaiige  from  boreal  to  aus- 
tral magnetism,  and  the  contrary.  These  places  arc  calli^d 
consecutive  poles. 

Effects  precisely  similar  to  those  which  havp  been  men- 
tioned aire  also  tbund  to  exist  in  ihe  crystals  of  tourmaline 
and  Siberian  topaz  wheti  their  electrical  properties  are  de- 
veloped by  heat.  The  crystals  of  tourmaline  are  of  a  pris- 
inatical  form  with  an  uneven  number  of  luces,  and  they  s^ve 
terminated  at  each  extiremity  by  a  small  pyramid ;  the  polar 
axes  being  coincident  with  what  may  be  called  the  geome- 
trical axes  of  the  prisms.  The  crystal  being  heated  to  any 
degree  between  about  1 OU^  and  212®  (Fahrenheit),  it.is  £ound 
that  its  extremities  possess  opposite  kinds  (positive  and 
negative)  oi  electricity ;  about  the  middle  there  is  a  space 
in  which  the  electricity  is  insensible ;  and  when  tlie  crystal 
is  broken  across,  ^acn  fragment  exhibits  the  like  pheno- 
mena. (Hauy,  Mincralogie,  lona.  i.)  fioracite,  which 
crystallises  in  cubes,  is  found  to  have  four  polar  axes,  the 
extremities  of  which  possess  opposite  kinds  of  electripity 
when  heated.  These  are  nearly  in  the  directions  of  the  four 
diagonals  of  the  cube. 

^e  intensity  of  the  force,  either  of  attraction  or  rept)l- 
sion,  exercised  by  one  of  the  poles  of  a  maznet  on  any  body 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  (he  distance  of 
such  body  from  that  pole ;  and  if  ii  very  small  compass- 
heedle,  supported  or  suspended  in  the  usual  way.  be  brought 
hear  a  magnetised  bar,  it  must  settle,  between  those  o])pos- 
iiig  forces,  iii  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  some  curve  line 
passing  through  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  This  is  called 
the  magnetic  curve,  and  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  any 
given  point  may  be  thus  investigated : — 


Let  N  be  the  north  and  S  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet ; 
let  P  be  any  given  point  at  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
small  suspended  needle  may  be  placed,  and  join  PN,  PS. 

Let  the  attraction  of  N  on  P  be  expressed  by  ^|7«  and  be 

represented  by  PB;   also  let  the  repulsion  exercised  by 

S  on  P  be  expressed  by  xr^  and  be  represented  by  PC, 

in  the  direction  of  SP  produced.  Imagine  the  parallelo- 
gram CB  to  oe  formed;  then,  by  mechanics,  PQ,  its  diago* 
nal,  will  represent  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  a 
particle  at  P;  it  will  therefore  be  the  direction  of  the  needle 
and  of  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point.  Let  ZQP(^ 
be  represented  by  6;  ZQPB  by  e^,  and  let  fall  CD  perpen^ 

cos.  0 
dicularly  on  PQ :  then  by  trigonometry,  -^i-  is  the  value 
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of  PD,  or  Iho  equivalent  of  the  furce  represented  by  PC 

COS.  O' 
vben  reduced  to  the  direction  PQ ;  and  ~pj^  is  the  value 

of  QD,  or  of  the  force  PB  (=QC)  when  reduced  to  the 

r.it  «   ,  COS.  6      COS.  0'   . 

same  direction.    The  aum  of  these,  or    pg,  +    pjaii  w 

the  value  of  PQ,  and  represents  the  whole  force  of  the 
magnet  on  the  point  P  in  the  direction  of  that  line :   hence, 
•nn*    ^°^**  ^        COS-'  0'       cos.  $  cos.  0^ 

But,  by  geometry,  PQ«=PC«-QC*+2PQ.  QD;  which, 

1        I        /cos.  e     COS.  e'\ 

by  substitution  becomes  ps^~PN*"^  ^  V  '  PS'   "^  ~PN*  J 

COS.  0^ 
plr^  .  Equating  these  values  of  PQ«  and  leaving  out  terms 

1  COS.*  0  1 

which  destroy  each  other,  we  have  poj  —  "ps*"  ~  PN*~ 


sin,  e      sin.  0'        ,    •     ^      •     ^/      no. 
whence  ttft  =  Tn^riT*  ^^^  ^^^'  ^  •  ^^"*  ^  •  •  ^^  * 


PS' 


PN^ 


COS.'  e' 

PN    = 
PN*. 

Now,  produce  QP  till  it  meets  NS,  produced,  if  neces- 
sary, in  T ;  and  draw  SA  parallel  to  NP :  then,  by  trigono- 
metry, 

SA  :  PS  : :  sin.  APS  :  sin.  PAS  : :  sm.  QPS  ;  sin.  QPN ; 
that  is, 

SA':  PS  : :  sin.  d  :  sin.  $' ;  hence 
SA  :  PS  : :  PS«  :  PN*,  which  being  compounded  with  the 
identical  proportion  PS  :  PN  : ;  PS  :  PN  gives 

SA  :  PN  : :  PS'  :  PN^ 

But  SA  being  parallel  to  PN,  SA ':  PN  : :  ST :  NT ; 
therefore  ST  :  NT  : :  PS» :  PN». 

Thus  the  ratio  of  ST  to  NT  is  known ;  and,  consequently 
the  position  of  the  tangent  PT,  from  the  given  position  of  P. 
If  the  poles  N  and  S  are  unlike,  as  above  supposed,  the 
curves  are  of  the  kind  called  convergent,  as  NPS  ;  but  if 
the  poles  are  similar,  the  curves  will  be  divergent,  as  NP'S'. 

An  analogy  has  long  been  known  to  subsist  between 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism,  in  respect  of  the 
power  of  imparting  polarity  to  bodies  and  of  modifying  each 
other's  effects.  Coulomb  found,  in  1802,  that  needles  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  even  wood,  when  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long  and  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  thick,  if  suspended 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  strong  magnets,  presently 
arranged  themselves  in  lines  joining  those  poles.  (Biot, 
Trait?  de  Physique,  torn,  iii.)  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  other  philosophers,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  succeeded  in  exciting  magnetism  in  steel  bars  by 
the  galvanic  battery;  and  gold  needles  galvanised  have 
been  found  to  acquire  polarity,  and  to  be  subject,  with  respect 
to  the  horizon  and  the  meridian,  to  a  certain  variation  and 
dip,  different  however  from  those  of  a  steel  bar  when  mag- 
netised. 

A  small  piece  of  steel-wire  may  be  magnetised,  or  made 
to  acquire  polarity  in  a  short  time,  by  merely  placing  it  per- 
pendicularly across  the  conducting  wire  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery in  action ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  one  end  of  the  steel 
attracts  either  the  north  or  south  pole  of  a  compass-needle 
according  as  it  is  placed  above  or  below  the  conducting- 
wire.  But  the  method  employed  by  M.  Ampere  to  magne- 
tise needles  was  to  twist  a  wire  spirally  about  a  cylinder, 
and  to  place  the  needle  in  a  glass  tube  within  the  spiral ; 
then,  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  spiral  with  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  needle  was  found,  after  a  few 
minutes,  to  be  strongly  magnetised.  "When  the  spiral  was 
formed  from  the  right  hand  downwards,  to  the  left,  above 
the  axis,  that  extremity  of  the  needle  which  was  nearest  to 
the  negative  end  of  the  battery  pointed  towards  the  north, 
and  the  extremity  nearest  to  the  positive  end  towards  the 
south ;  and  when  the  spiral  was  formed  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, the  extremity  of  the  needle  which  was  nearest  to  the 
positive  end  of  the  battery  pointed  towards  the  north.  By  this 
method  a  great  intensity  of  magnetic  power  is  produced ; 
the  action  of  the  wire  upon  the  needle  being  repeated  as 
many  times  as  there  are  revolutions  of  the  spiral  about  the 
latter. 

In  1820,  M.  Oersted  observed  that  if  a  magnetic  needle, 
suspended  as  usual,  be  placed  under  and  near  the  wire  con- 
necting the  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  pole  of 
the  needle  which  is  nearest  to  the  negative  end  of  the 
battery  declines  westward;  and  if  the  needle  be  placed 
libove  the  wiro,  that  pole  decUneB  eastward.    The  amount 


of  the  deviation  depends  on  the  distance  of  tbe  \h  f:« 
the  needle ;  and  when  the  distance  is  about  three  qcrci 
of  an  inch,  it  amounts  to  about  45^.    "When  ibe  v  re .  \ 
the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  needle,  the  lattet  ^. 
no  deviation ;  but,  if  on  the  western  side  of  the  necdk .; 
pole  of  the  latter,  which  is  nearest  to  the  negatiTeetiij  j 
battery,  becomes  depressed ;  and  if  on  the  eastern  srk, 
pole  becomes  elevated.  The  hypothesis  propped  by  0; 
and  Ampere  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  wire  a 
needle  is,  that  a  current  passes  along  the  conductb: 
of  a  gnlvanic  battery  from  each  pole  towards  tb«  n: 
and  that  these  currents,  on  meeting,  turn  each  Qib>T' 
their  rectilinear  directions,  so  that  both  are  co&ft  a 
move  spirally  in  opposite  directions  round  the  n\ 
thus  revolving,  they  act  upon  the  magnetic  paniclt? ;  i 
needle,  or  upon  the  electric  currents  supposed  lo 
about  them,  producing  changes  in  the  postlioos  <:  l 
particles,  and  thus  turning  the  needle  from  iu  f;  ^ 
was  a  discovery  of  Biot,  that  if  a  perpendicular  b 
let  fall  from  any  point  in  a  magnetised  needle  Ij  :.  ■ 
ducting  wire  of  a  battory,  the  electric  force  actic?    . 
point  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  andto  the  ui'.ti 
wire;  and  if  the  magnetic  particles  in  the  needle '-j 
to  move  under  the  impulses  communicated  to  tlt-^ftj 
electrical  currents  about  the  wire,  it  is  supposed  %4k 
particles  would  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  plafc:i« 
in  planes  coincident  with  those  of  the  electric  ccn  i 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  let  fall  from  them  per* : 
larly  on  that  axis.     Such  were  found  by  Mr.  Bw; '' 
the  dispositions  assumed  by  very  small  magneltsal  * 
when  placed  in  any  positions  near  the  conducticr-^ 
effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  them  being  cess 
by  means  of  magnets  properly  placed  for  the  purp.'«« 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT  is  the  effect  cf 
traction  exercised  by  the  particles  of  what  are  calkJ . 
refracting  crystals,  or  of  certain  reflecting  surfaft^- 
the  particles  of  light  when  these  pass  through  ilwti 
or  are  incident  upon  the  latter  at  a  particular  aoj* 
those  attractions  the  particles  of  light,  considered  m' 
fectly  spherical,  are  supposed  to  suffer  such  cbangM 
position  that  their  axes,  or  their  homologous  focfe 
parallel  to  one  another,  or  are  directed  towari«'J 
part  of  space.    This  supposition  may  be  admi'.' 
consider  the  particles  of  light  to  be  transmitted  jn  s 
directions  fVom  a  luminous  body ;  but  if  wc  adopt  'J« 
latory  hypothesis,  a  different  explanation  must  b<f' 
this  case,  understanding  that  the  vibrations  of  icc  t 
particles  in  waves  of  common  light  may  take  p«2^t 
manner  (suppose  in  the  direction  in  which  the r.\^^< 
vancing,  in  some  direction  oblique  to  that  line,  cf  i* 
directions  which  are  continually  varying) ;  the  j^-^ 
of  that  element  maybe  stated  to  consist  in  such  J  i 
tion  of  the  attracting  forces  exerted  upon  light  by  i^;  , 
cules  of  the  refracting  medium  or  the  reflecting  *uf:^ 
consequence  of  their  particular  dispositions,  that  w ' 
tions  of  the  particles  of  light  in  the  direction  oMte 
motion  vanishing,  the  resulting  vibrations  sha'lj^f^^ 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  direction,  and  • 
parallel  to  one  another.    A  plane  perpendicular  t^^ 
lines  of  vibrations  is  called  the  plane  of  polariw^w^^^ 

Huygens  was  the  first  who  discovered  that  ^"'^''j ;' 


of  light  falls  upon  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar  in  any  «j.- 
except  one,  it  divides  into  two  pencils  in  P^!"^  L^' 
and  presents  to  the  eye  a  double  image  of  ihci'l 


whence  the  pencil  proceeds ;  he  observed  olso  \^^^  ^ 
these  images  was  formed  by  a  refraction  of  the  "^ 


the  811" 


that  is,  having  the  usual  relation  between  ^''^.'^^  „ 
Angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction,  and  that  tD«^ - 
not  so  formed,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  not  being  ^°;  ^ 
called  the  pencil  by  which  the  first  image  vw  '^^  ^, 
ordinarily  refracted  ray ;  and  the  other  the  extrai^^     , 
refracted  ray.    Iceland- spar  crystallines 


ibe  fi;f:^ 


rhomboid,  and  Huygens  discovered  that  h  t*i^  ^^^^j. 
cut  so  as  to  form  a  plane  face  perpendicular  '''^j  ,,  j 
line  making  equal  angles  with  the  three  ^^^^^y^^i  J 
planes  of  cleavage  which  form  one  **^ .  J!  i,]|iiiiJ.' 
angles) — when  the  pencil  of  incident  W^  i  ^{^^  :< 
rhomboid  in  the  direction  of  this  line,  it  '^  yj^  «'  J 
in  that  direction,  or  the  ordinary  and  ^^^  1'^kM 
are  coincident.  In  all  other  positions  lh«  P*°  ^^unj  "!'• 
rated;  and  the  angle  between  them  is  ^f^  fupv^'' 
the  incident  pencil  is  perpendicular  to  ^Pfwnyup'' 
position  parallel  to  the  axis*  When  the  'm^'  '^ 
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ular  to  one  of  the  natural  faces  of  the  rhomboid,  the  an- 
tween  the  two  refracted  pencils  is  equal  to  6®  40',  and 
e  joining  the  images  of  the  object  is  nearly  in  the  direc- 
'  the  shorter  diagonal  of  that  face, 
^gens  also  observed,  that  if  the  two  pencils  formed  by 
bich  had  been  made  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  a 
I  face  of  the  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar  are  suffered  to 
ion  a  second  rhomboid  placed  so  that  two  like  natural 
arc  parallel  to  or  in  contact  with  each  other,  each  of 
St  refracted  pencils  is  not  divided  into  two,  but  in 
g  through  the  second  rhomooid  the  ordinarily  re- 

I  pencil  suffers  only  the  ordinary  refraction,  and  the 
rdinarily  refracted  pencil  suffers  only  the  extraor- 

refraction.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when,  keep- 
e  same  faces  in  contact,  one  of  the  rhomboids  is  turned 
through  an  angle  of  l80^  so  that  the  ends  are  re- 
But  the  same  faces  being  in  contact,  when  one  of 
tomboids  is  turned  either  way  so  as  to  be  at  right 
.  to  its  first  position,each  pencil,  after  passing  through 
*&t  rhomboia,  though  it  suffers  only  one  refraction  in 
icond,  changes  its  character ;  that  which  was  before 
trily  refracted,  now  becomes  extraordinarily  refracted, 
be  other  becomes  ordinarily  refracted.  In  all  other 
•ns  of  ithe  rhomboids  each  of  the  two  pencils  is  divided 
ro  in  passing  through  the  second ;  the  angle  between 
rarying  according  to  the  position  of  the  rhomboids 
>hpect  to  each  other. 

circumstances  just  mentioned  show  that  the  ordi- 
md  extraordinary  pencils,  in  passing  through  one 
Old,  acquire  properties  of  a  like  kind  with  respect  to 
lanes  passing  through  the  incident  pencil  at  right 
tu  one  another.  If  one  of  these  planes  pass  through 
is  of  the  crystal  perpendicularly  to  one  of  the  natural 
the  properties  of  the  ordinary  pencil  have  the  same 
n  to  this  plane  which  those  of  the  extraordinary  pencil 
u  a  plane  passing  through  the  incident  pencil  perpen- 
rly  to  the  same  plane :  or  the  particles  in  the  ordinary 
^d  wave  always  vibrate  perpendicularly  to  the  first, 
is  called  the  principal  plane,  and  those  in  the  extra- 
ry  refracted  wave  always  vibrate  perpendicularly  to 
cond  plane.  Therefore  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary 
\a  polarized  in  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal,  and 
traordinary  pencil  is  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
principal  plane. 

ible  refraction  is  now  known  to  take  place  in  many 
s ;  and  the  line  in  which  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 

pencils  coincide  is  called  the  optical  axis,  or  the 
'  double  refraction.  In  Iceland  spar  it  nearly  coiu- 
rith  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhomboid;  but  in 
.  tourmaline,  and  other  prismatic  crystals  it  coincides 
le  geometrical  axis  of  the  prism.  All  these  are  called 

II  crystals,  though  every  line  which  can  be  drawn  in 
!»uiatic  crystals  parallel  to  the  geometrical  axis  has 
Dperty  of  uniting  in  one  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 

pencils. 

c  crystals  have  two  and  others  three  axes  of  double 
ion ;  and  Dr.  Brewster,  who  discovered  the  fact  (in 
found  that  the  two  images  were  united  in  the  bi-axal 
l»»  in  the  directions  of  both  axes, 
ic  light  of  a  candle  be  viewed  through  a  thin  and  po- 
plateof  tourmaline,  whose  surfaces  are  parallel  to  the 
rieal  axis  of  the  prism,  which,  by  crystallization  the 
)rais,  the  plate  being  held  perpendicularly  to  a  line 
from  the  candle  to  the  eye,  that  light  will  appear 
f  distinct  in  every  position  of  the  plate.  But,  the 
eing  fixed,  if  the  pencil  f^om  the  candle  be  made  to 
rough  a  second  plate  parallel  to  the  former,  and  the 
plate  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane,  the  image  of 
idle  will  vary  in  brightness  according  to  the  relative 
ns  of  the  two  plates.  If  the  axes  of  the  plates  (lines 
n  parallel  to  the  geometrical  axes  of  the  prisms  from 
they  are  cut)  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  bright- 
f  the  image  is  a  maximum,  and  if  the  axis  of  one  is 
It  angles  to  that  of  the  other,  the  image  vanishes;  the 
liminishing  in  intensity  from  the  former  position  of 
es  to  the  latter  in  each  quadrant  of  the  revolution  of 
(;ond  plate. 

BIO  M.  Mains,  a  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  French 
\,  communicated  to  the  Institute  of  France  the  dis- 
that  when  a  pencil  of  light  is  reflected  at  some  par- 
r  angle  from  the  surfaces  of  transparent  bodies,  solid 
i,  and  also  from  certain  opaque  bodies,  as  black  mar- 
d  ebony,  it  becomes  polarized,  UkQ  the  pencili  which 
P.C.,  No.  lU4i 


are  transmitted  through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal.  Thus, 
if  a  pencil  fall  upon  the  surface  of  unsilvered  plate-glass  at 
an  angle  of  about  54^  3d'  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  sur- 
face, and  the  reflected  ray  be  transmitted  through  a  rhom- 
boid of  Iceland  spar,  whether  the  principal  section  of  the 
rhomboid  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection  (plane  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays),  or  whether  it  be  perpendicular 
to  it,  the  pencil  suffers  no  extraordinary  refiraction ;  but  in 
all  other  positions  the  pencil  is  divided  into  two  in  passing 
through  the  rhomboid,  as  if  it  had  previously  been  refracted 
in  a  rhomboid  of  the  spar.  It  may  be  obser>'ed  that  the 
polarization  of  the  light  takes  place  simultaneously  at  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  glass  plate :  the  pencil  of 
light  being  incident  on  the  former  surface  at  the  angle 
above  mentioned,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence at  which  the  pencil  falls  on  the  btter,  is  less  than 
that  at  which  the  pencil  fell,  before  refraction,  on  the  upper 
surface. 

When  the  reflecting  surface  is  water,  the  light  is  found  to 
be  polarized  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  52°  45';  and  it 
is  found  that  when  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  refractive  index  (the  quotient  which  arises  on 
dividing  the  natural  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  by  that 
of  the  angle  of  refraction)  of  the  glass  or  transparent  medium 
from  whose  surface  the  light  is  reflected,  the  whole  of  the 
reflected  light  is  polarized ;  just  as  the  ordinary  pencil  pro- 
duced by  the  first  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar  would  be  if  its 
principal  plane  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  and 
common  light  had  passed  through  it  instead  of  being  re- 
fleeted  from  the  medium. 

In  the  undulatory  theory  of  Optics  the  phenomena  of 
the  reflection  and  refiraction  of  common  light  may  be  satis* 
factorily  explained  by  supposing  a  wave  to  diverge  symme- 
trically every  way  about  the  point  at  which  an  agitation  of 
the  ethereal  medium  has  taken  place,  the  transparent  sub- 
stance in  which  a  pencil  is  refracted  being  supposed  to  be 
uniformly  elastic ;  and,  consequently,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  common  light  the  undulations  are  of  a  spherical 
form  having  the  agitated  point  as  a  centre.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  molecules  of  the  medium  through  which  the 
vibrations  of  light  are  transmitted  are  not  uniformly  elastic, 
the  particles  of  light  will  move  with  different  velocities  in 
different  directions ;  and  thus  the  waves  will  not  be  spherical. 

It  was  an  hypothesis  of  Huyghens  that  the  extraordinary 
refraction  in  Iceland  spar  arose  from  a  propagation  of  the 
light  composing  the  pencil  in  spheroidal  waves;  but  to  M. 
Fresnel  is  due  the  investigation  of  a  general  equation  for 
the  form  of  a  wave,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  surface  of  elasti 
city  in  that  medium.  The  research  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  in  the  crystal 
is  such  that,  while  the  attractions  exercised  by  those  parti- 
cles on  any  one  of  the  luminiferous  particles  in  a  wave  have 
for  their  resultant  a  force  which  is  not  in  general  coincident 
with  the  direction  of  the  vibrations  of  the  Tatter  in  the  wave, 
there  may  yet  be  three  lines  of  direction  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  having  a  common  point  of  intersection,  in 
each  of  which,  if  a  particle  be  displaced  by  its  vibration  in 
the  wave,  the  resultant  of  the  attractions  shall  be  in  the 
same  line,  and  shall  act  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
displacement  For  a  demonstration  of  this  property  in  an 
elastic  medium  see  the  article  Light  in  the  'Encyclopiedia 
Metropolitana,'  sect.  998,  &c. 

Now  imagine  three  rectangular  ooK»rdinate  axes  0X>  OY, 
OZ  to  exist  in  the  crystal,  and  suppose  the  crystal  to  be  cut 


Fig.  1. 


in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelopii»d,  having  one  of 
its  axes,  as  OZ,  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  crystal  (sup. 
posed  to  be  uni-axal).  Let  OX.  OZ  coincide  with  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  and  let  the  constitution  of  the  crystal  be  such 
that  the  attractive  forces  of  its  particles  upon  the  luraini- 
ferous»lher  among  them  are  equal  in  directioijs  pwallel  to 
OX  aad  OY,  but  different  in  directionajwraUel  to  OZ, 
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M.  Fresncl  canBiders  that,  \vhatever  be  the  law  of  the  at- 
tractions of  the  particles  of  crystal,  the  attraction  exercised 
upon  a  disjilaced  particle  oflight  must  he  some  function  of 
that  displacement;  and  that,  in  the  direction  of  the  co 
ordinate  axes,  it  may  he  represented  hy  a.X,  a.Y,  and  b.Z 
respect ively  ;  where  a  and  b  (forces  of  elasticity)  arp  con- 
stants depending  on  the  positions  of  OX.  OY,  and  OZ.  with 
respect  to  the  particles  of  the  crystal ;  the  force  in  OY  he- 
ing  equal  to  that  in  OX,  as  above,  by  the  nature  of  the 
erystal ;  also  X,  Y,  and  Z  are  the  components,  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  co-ordinate  axes,  of  a  displacement  or  extent  of 
the  vibration  of  a  particle  in  any  direction  from  O.  Let 
this  displacement  he  represented  by  D,  and  let  the  line  of 
direction  in  which  the  particle  vibrates  from  O  make  with 
OX,  OY,  OZ  the  angles  a,  /3,  y  respeciivelv ;  then  X  =  D 
COS.  a,Y  —  D  cos.  /3,  Z  =  D  cos.  y  ;  and,  if  the  attractions 
in  the  co-ordinate  axes  be  reduced  to  one  in  the  line  of  vi- 
bration drawn  from  O,  the  whole  attraction  in  that  direc- 
tion becomes  a  D  cos.*  a  -f  aDcos.3/3  -f  6  D  cos.*y.  M. 
Fresnel  then  imagines  a  surface  of  elasticity  (curve  surface 
of  a  wave)  to  be  constructed  so  that  the  variable  radius  from 
O  may  be  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  last  expres- 
sion ;  and,  representing  that  radius  by  R.  we  bave  K'  = 
a  D  COS.*  a  -4*  a  D  cos.'  ]3  -f  6  D  cos.*  y.  But,  when  R  co- 
incides with  OX,  we  have  a  =  0,  and  both  p  and  y  are 
right  angles;  consequently,  in  that  case  R*  =:  al>f  which 
represent  by  A*.  Again,  when  R  coincides  with  OY,  we 
have  /3  =  0,  and  both  a  and  y  are  right  angles ;  conse- 
quently then,  also,  R^  =  aD  or  A*.  Lastly,  when  R  coin- 
cides with  OZ,  y  =  0  and  R'  =  ^  D,  which  represent  by  B*. 
Thus  A,  A,  B  may  represent  the  three  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nate axes  of  the  surface  of  elasticity  ;  and  the  wave  is  there- 
fore of  a  spheroidal  form. 

Now,  let  the  plane  front  of  an  incident  wave,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  paper,  fall  upon  the  plane  of  the  axes  OX,  OY, 
making  with  it  an  angle  equal  to  OMN  (which  represent 
by  0),  and  cutting  it  in  a  line  passing  through  M  perpendi- 
cular to  the  paper.  Then,  considering  only  those  vibrations 
of  the  particles  of  luminiferous  ether  in  the  front  of  the  wave 
which  take  place  in  lines  parallel  to  MN,  and  in  lines  pa- 
rallel to  that  drawn  through  M  perpendicular  to  the  paper, 
that  is  parallel  to  OY ;  the  latter  vibrations  are  those  which 
are  immediately  acted  on  in  the  same  lines  but  in  opposite 
directions  by  the  force  of  elasticity  in  OY ;  that  is,  by  the 
force  a  Y,  which  holds  the  place  of  a  D  cos.*/3,  or  of  A*  in 
the  value  of  R*  (^ince  /3  is  now  =  0).  The  vibrations  in 
lii>es  parallel  to  MN  must  be  resolved  into  vibrations  pa- 
rallel to  OX  and  OZ ;  which,  by  mechanics,  may  be  done 
on  multiplying  them  by  cos.  0  and  sin.  0  respectively :  so 
that,  if  ly  be  the  displacement  of  a  particle  in  MN,  we  have 
D'  cos.  6  for  the  displacement  in  OX,  and  D'  sin.  0  for  that 
in  OZ ;  and  these  beine  reduced  to  the  direction  MN  be- 
come D'  cos^  0,  and  0' sin.*  9  respectively,  which  hold  the 
places  of  a  D  cos.'  a,  bD  cos.'y,  in  the  value  of  R*,  since, 
when  R  is  in  the  plane  XZ,  y  it  the  complement  of  a. 
Therefore  tlie  whole  force  of  attraction  on  a  vibrating  par- 
ticle in  the  direction  MN  maybe  represented  by  A*  cos,*9+ 
B^  COS.*  9t  while  the  force  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
MN  and  to  the  paper  may  be  represented  by  A*.  But  the 
Tadii  of  the  surface  of  elasticity,  by  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Fres- 
nel, are  represented  by  the  sauare  roots  of  these  terms; 
therefore  A  represents  the  raaius  in  the  direction  parallel 
to  OY  on  either  aide  of  M,  and  V^{  A*  c^«.»  e  +B*  sin.«  6} 

represents  that  in  MN  on  either  side  of  the  same  point. 

By  the  theory  of  undulations  these  represent  the  velocities 
with  which  two  waves  of  light  are  propagated  within  the 
crystal  in  directions  perpendicular  to  their  fronts;  and, 
being  unequal,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  two  series  of 
waves  diverging  from  M,  their  directions  depending  on 
their  velocities.  The  velocity  represented  by  A  being  con- 
stant, this  branch  wave,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the 
incident  pencil,  is  of  a  spherical  form  and  follows  the  law 
of  ordinary  refVaction ;  that  is,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  bear  to  each  other  a  constant 
ratio ;  the  other  velocity,  depending  on  0,  differs  according 
to  the  direction  of  that  pencil ;  and  hence  arises  the  extra- 
ordinarily refracted  penciL  Since  each  of  these  waves  is 
formed  by  vibrations  in  directions  parallel  to  one  line,  the 
ordinary  wave  by  vibrations  paitdlel  to  OY,  and  the  other 
b^  vibrations  parallel  to  MN,  the  light  in  each  of  the  two 
refracted  pencils  is  that  which  is  called  polarized  light;  and 
the  lines  of  vibration  OY  and  MN  being  perpendicular  to 
one  another,  it  ibllowa  that  the  planes  of  polarization  for 


the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pencils  art  also poio^eut 
to  one  another. 

If  M  be  the  centre  of  the  \frave  of  eitr»ordinw)rt(r."  ji 
the  fronts  pm,  qn,  ro^  &c.,  at  any  iucoetttve  \ikh^{ 

Fig.  i. 


time  will  be  similar,  and  the  tangent*  at  p,  g,  r.  kt  su 
line  drawn  from  M,  will  be  parallel  to  oneanoths.'ji 
if  a  line  be  let  fall  from  M  perpendicularly  to  i!<  ?: 
gent  oP,  the  distance  MP  will  always  beptopitX' 
jJ\A*eoi^e+B*  Bin.*  S},  where  0  is  the  angle KiTi 
NMO  in  the  former  figure.  Bat  by  the  oatmri 
ellipse,  if  A  be  the  serai-tranaverse,  and  B  thtaa 
jugate  axis,  any  diameter,  aa  one  parallel  to  ht^ 
an  angle  equal  to  $  with  the  semi- transverse  ixjik*M 

formed  on  two  conjugate  cliameters  is  equal  to  A.B  "J 
that,  in  an  ellipse,  v{A'  cos.'^+B'siu."^}  ise-j^. 
perpendicular  height  of  such  parallelogram;  tlii  vl 
equal  to  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  M  upon  \U  ^ 
Pg,  as  above.  Therefore,  the  projections  of  lit ; 
surfaces  of  the  waves,  on  the  plane  X^Z  (H^.  I)  &r<c  j 

The  squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  ordinary  in.  ^ 
ordinary  pencil    being    respectively  A*  and  A*<* 
B«  sin.*^0,  or  A*  and  A«-(A*-B*)  sin.*  6,  it  U  • 
the  difference  between  the  squares  of  the  \K.i'* 
(A*— B*)  sin.*  d  ;  that  is,  a  Quantity  which  variM 
s<^uare  of  the  sine  of  the  an^le  made  by  the  iuc^lt:. 
with  the  axis  of  the  rhomboid.     But  B  is  greater  ^ 
Iceland  spar,  tourmaline,  beryl,  and  many  uiher 
which  case  A'—  B'  is  negative ;  and  hence  the  cr}>: 
class  have  been  called  negative.    When  A  is  gr 
B,  as  in  quartz,  ice,  &c.,  the  crystals  are  called  f^"] 
the  former  case  the  velocity  of  the  extraordinarii; 
pencil  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  peix 
refractive  index  for  the  ordinary  pencil  is  greaier:- 
for  the  extraordinary  pencil.     And,  in  the  latt«  •* 
velocity  of  the  extraordinary  pencil  is  less  than  li^'  • 
ordinary  pencil ;  or  the  index  of  refraction  tor  the'-' 
is  less  than  that  for  the  extraordinary  pencil 

In  polarized  light  tlie  vibrations  of  particles  iQ  ^ 
tion  of  the  wave's  motion  are  insensible. 

The  rule  discovered  by  Huygbens  for  finding  il^  "^ 
of  the  extraordinary  pencil  is  as  follows:— In  thf.^ 
crystals  (Iceland  spar,  &c.)  let  AB  be  the  axis  is  ^  - 

Fig.  3, 

A 


double  refhiction  vanishes,  and  let  CD  be  dra^  »''| 
angles  to  that  axis ;  then,  if  a  plane  prpendicuiif » 
paper  pass  through  this  line,  the  double  refraction  in 
plane  will  be  a  maximum.  Let  m  be  the  index  of  i^'i^ 
for  the  ordinary,  m'  the  index  for  the  extraordiniTiTJ 
and  Ituagine  a  spheroid  having  its  axes  A6,Cpifl^ 

proportional  to  those  indexes ;  that  is,  let  AB  (  ^^j 

the  smallest,  and  CD^=~,^  be  the  gtiat«t.  I^^«' 

variable  radii.  On,  &c.  orthe  spheroid  will  wi»«*"|jj 
velocities  of  the  extraordinary  pencil  when  ^'*!*!' J|l, 
upon  a  sphere  of  cxystal  in  the  direotiooi  of  iuca  t^ 
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Biot,  who  discotered  tbe  doss  of  positive  crystals 
ich  m'  is  gn^ler  than  m),  showed  tnat  when  AB  is 
I  he  longer,  and  CD  the  shorter  axis  of  the  spheroid, 
dii  On  still  represent  the  velocities  of  the  extraor- 

pencil;    and  M.  Freanel  has  giveti  the  following 

general  rule :  Imagine  any  ellipsoid,  whose  axes  A,  'S, 

are  reciprocals  of  the  refractive  indexes  in  those  di- 

8,  to  be  out  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre ; 

igths  of  the  greatest  and  least  radii  in  the  section 

the  lengths  of  the  radii  of  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
y  waves,  and  consennently  the  velooities  with  which 
vavea  are  propagatea  in  the  crystal  when  light  is  in- 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  section, 
ry  stals  possessing  three  unequal  axes  of  elasticity  it  is 
that  the  ellipsoid  of  elasticity  admits  of  two  circular 

a.  ivbich  are  formed  by  diametral  planes  passing 
h  the  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  that  these  sec- 
re  equally  inclined  to  the  two  other  axes.  The  normals 
Q  aections  are  the  directions  of  no  double  refraction,  or 
tic  axes  of  the  crystal.  And  both  Fresnel  and  Dr. 
;  have  shown  that  if  unity  bo  divided  by  the  squares 
two  semi-axes  of  a  diametral  section  of  such  ellipsoid, 
fierenoe  of  the  quotients  will  vary  with  the  product 
sines  of  the  angles  which  the  perpendicular  to  this 

inakea  with  the  two  normals  to  the  circular  sections 
E>lUp«oid. 

the  polarication  of  li^ht  consists  in  its  particles 

nade,  by  the  attractions  of  the  molecules  of  the  po- 

X  medium,  to  vibrate  in  lines  perpendicular  to  some 

is  an  hypothesis  founded  on  the  results  of  numerous 

aerits,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  one  or 

the  most  simple,  in  addition  to  the  refractions  in 

I  spar   and  the  reflections  from  polished  surfaces 

noticed.     If  two  plates  of  tourmaline  are  placed 

the  other  in  like  positions,  that  is,  with  ihek  axes 

\  to  each  other,  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  candle 

readily  transmitted  through  them  ;  and  if,  while  the 

ire  in  contact,  one  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane, 

tt  will  gradually  diminish  till  the  axes  of  the  plates 

right  angles  to  each  other,  when  none  will  pass 

b.  Now  these  circumstances  indicate  that  the  lu- 
'ous  a»ther  can  pass  freely  through  such  plates  only 
he  vibrations  of  its  particles  in  them  are  performed 
»  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  plate; 
\i  the  cause  of  the  light  being  arrested  at  the  second 
i  hen  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first,  is 
; possibility  of  the  particles,  while  so  vibrating  in 
I  out  of  that  first  plate,  Ending  a  passage  between  the 
les  of  the  other  in  that  position  of  its  axis.  Hence  it 
asonably  be  concluded  that,  by  the  attractions  of  the 

molecules,  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  in  the 
>f  incident  light  were  brought  to  the  directions  above 

n,  if  two  pieces  of  unsilrered  plate-glass  be  placed 
)  send  the  light  of  the  clouds  from  C  to  the  eye  at  E, 


Fig.  4. 
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eflection  at  A  and  B,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  te- 

A  at  both  being  equal  to  the  polairizing  angle  (54®  35') ; 

be  pencil  being  polarii:ed  at  A,  if  the  glass  B  be  so 

i  that  the  pencil  BE  is  in  the  plane  of  reflection 

lupposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  glasses  and  to 

I  with  the  plane  of  the  paper),  the  greatest  quantity 

t  is  reflected  from  that  glass :  but,  the  glass  A  re- 

¥  undisturbed,  if  the  other  be  turned  about  the  point 

St  its  plane,  now  oblique  to  the  paper,  may  make 

Ihe  same  angle  with  the  line  AB;  in  proportion  as 

such  revolution  of  the  glass,  deviates  from  the  plane 

kciion  CAB,  the  light  reflected  from  the  glass  will 

h,  and  it  will  finally  vanish  or  be  absorbed  when  BE 

b  perpendicular  to  the  plane  CAB.    The  loss  of  the 

i  the  position  last  mentioned  may  be  considered  as 

Pence  that  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  in  the 

id  pencil  AB,  BE  are,  after  reflection  from  A,  ren- 

^rpendicular  to  one  plane,  as  CABE.     Now  the 


reflected  pencil  BE  remains  polarized  till  it  vanishes  en- 
tirely, which  is  when  it  is  brought  into  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  CAB ;  at  this  time  the  vibrations  at  B  become  ])erpeu< 
dicular  to  their  former  direction,  or  parallel  to  the  plane 
CAB ;  in  which  state  the  constitution  of  the  reflecting  suriace 
is  such  as  to  absorb  or  disperse  the  light  of  that  pencil.  It 
appears  therefore  that  light  which  has  been  polarized  in  ono 
plane  cannot  produce  polarized  light  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  former. 

By  a  partially  polarized  pencil  is  meant  one  which, 
having  been  reflected  once  at  an  angle  greater  or  leas  than 
the  polarizing  angle,  when  seen  through  a  tourmaline 
plate  capable  of  revolving  in  its  own  plane,  or  when  re- 
ceived at  the  polarizing  angle  on  another  reflecting  surface 
which,  like  the  glass  B  above,  may  revolve  upon  the  first 
reflected  pencil  without  altenng  the  inclination  of  the  latter 
to  it;  the  pencK  thus  seen  through  the  tourmaline,  or 
twice  reflected,  never  vanishes  entirely  in  consequence  of 
such  revolution  of  B,  but  merely  undergoes  variations  of 
brightness  and  passes  through  several  states  of  greatest  and 
least  intensity.  It  must  be  observed  also  that  all  the  difier* 
ent  colour-making  rays  of  light  are  not  polarized  by 
reflection  at  the  same  angle;  and  hence  it  is  that  white 
light  is  not  completely  polarized  when  reflected  from  any 
transparent  medium  having  a  high  dispersive  power. 

Rock  crystal,  which  has  the  power  of  polarizing  light, 
is  also  found  to  have  the  power  of  depolarizing  it,  or  of  re- 
ducing it  to  its  ordinary  state,  when  the  polarized  light  is 
transmitted  through  it  in  one  particular  direction.  This 
discovery  was  made  by  DV.  Brewster,  who  also  found  that 
the  like  property  existed  in  Iceland  spar,  topaz,  chrysolite, 
and  several  other  minerals.  Gum  arabic,  horn,  and  tor* 
toise-shell  were  found  to  depolarize  light  in  every  position. 
Dr.  Brewster  also  ascertained  that,  if  a  prism  of  Icdami 
spar  were  placed,  either  in  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  position. 
Upon  a  plate  of  mica  or  topaz,  the  plane  of  the  latter  being 
vertical,  the  light  polarized  by  the  mica  sufiered  no  change 
in  passing  through  the  spar ;  but  when  the  spar  was  placed 
on  the  mica,  at  an  angle  of  45^  with  a  vertical  or  horizontal 
line,  the  polarized  ligtit  was  completely  depolarized.  Dr. 
Brewster  therefore  gave  to  these  diagonal  lines  the  name  of 
depolarizing  axes;  and  to  those  in  vertical  and  horizontal 
directions,  the  name  of  neutral  axes.  When  the  Iceland 
spar  was  inclined  to  the  vertical  neutral  axis  of  a  plate  of 
mica  or  topaz,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  plate,  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  polarized  light  fell  on  it  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
the  image,  which  was  before  invisible,  reappeared ;  that  is, 
the  light  became  depolarized.  This  effect  did  not  take 
place  when  the  »par  Was  similarly  inclined  to  the  |date  in  a 
plane  passing  through  the  horizonal  neutral  axis  of  the 
mica;  but,  on  making  the  trial  with  the  depolarizing  axis, 
it  was  found  that  each  of  these  last  was  accompanied  by  an 
oblique  neutral  axis.  (Brewster  on  New  PhiloiOfjAical 
Instruments,  book  iv.,  ch.  4.) 

The  phenomena  first  observed  by  M.  Arago  in  1811,  and 
called  by  him  circular  polarization,  consist  in  the  changes 
of  colour  undergone  by  the  two  imafres  formed  when  a 
polarized  ray  is  made  to  pass  at  right  angles  through  a  plate 
of  rock-crystal  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  double 
refraction,  and  when  those  images  are  examined  by  a  dou- 
bly refracting  prism.  On  turning  this  prism  half  round,  the 
extraordinary  image,  which  at  first  was  red,  became  sQc- 
cessively  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  violet ;  and  on  continuing 
the  revolution  of  the  pnsm,  the  tints  recurred  in  the  same 
order.  The  hypothesis  proposed  by  the  discoverer,  in  order 
to  account  for  this  effect,  is  ihat  the  several  coloured  rays,  on 
emerging  fW>m  the  rock-crystal,  are  polarized  in  diflferent 
planes.  Again,  if  between  the  glasses  at  A  and  B  i^g.  4) 
there  be  interposed  a  plate  which  pos6es(k)s  the  property  of 
double  refraction,  the  image  reHected  from  A  appears  gene- 
rally bright,  but  at  times  covered  by  dark  rays,  and  some- 
times by  complicated  rings  richly  coloured ;  the  arrange- 
ment depending  on  the  direction  of  the  pencils  to  some 
fixed  lines  in  the  interposed  plate,  as  the  latter  is  inclined. 
Now  the  light  being  polanzed  by  A,  the  sets  of  waves 
enter  the  cr}'stal  with  different  velocities,  and  their  union  in 
passing  through  it  produces  a  light  not  polarized,  or  not 
in  the  same  planes  as  before;  therefore  they  again  became 
capable  of  being  reflected  firom  B.  But  since  the  positions 
of  the  two  planes  of  polarization,  as  well  as  the  difference 
in  the  velocities  of  the  pencils,  depend  upon  the  directions  of 
the  paths  through  the  crystal ;  the  aaturo  of  the  light  pro- 
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daced  by  the  union  of  the  two  emergent  pencils,  and  conse- 
quently its  intensity,  will  vary  with  the  direction  in  which 
it  enters  the  eye  after  reflection  from  B.  Thus  variously 
coloured  spots  and  curves  will  be  seen.  (See  Airy*s  Math. 
Tracts,  Optics,  Art.  144,  &c,) 

This  branch  of  optics  has  been  extended  by  Brewster, 
Biot,  Fresnel,  Young,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  and  others ;  but  it 
mav  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  have  indicated  it. 

j^rofessor  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  has  succeeded  in  polar- 
izing radiant  heat,  both  bv  reflection  and  refraction ;  em- 
ploying, for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  intensities,  an 
instrument  of  such  delicacy  as  to  be  capable  of  indicating 
an  increment  of  temperature  equal  to  about  j^  of  a  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  Professor  has  also  depo- 
larized heat;  and  since  depolarization  is  a  consequence  of 
double  refraction,  it  follows  that  the  existence  of  a  doubly 
refractive  property  in  heat  is  thus  demonstrated.  [Undu- 
LATORY  Theory  of  Light.] 

POLDERS.    [Flanders  Agricultttrb.] 

POLE,  POLAR.  The  word  woko^  as  applied  to  a  point 
means  a  turning  or  hinge  point,  and  was  applied  to  the 
points  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere 
in  the  antient  astronomy.  Hence,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  it  comes  to  mean  the  extremities  of 
the  axis  on  which  the  earth  turns.  From  this  primary 
meaning  all  the  various  uses  of  the  word  pole  have  been 
derived.  For  example,  when  it  was  found  that  the  mag- 
net did  not  always  point  to  the  north  pole,  but  to  another 
point,  it  was  natural  to  call  that  other  point  the  magnetic 
pole.  Previously  to  this  use  of  the  word,  it  had  already 
fallen  a  wider  signification,  as  follows : — On  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  equator  with  respect  to  the  poles,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  equator,  or  circle  of  equal  day  and  night,  should 
be  ehanged,  the  axis  must  also  be  changed,  and  the  poles 
of  rotation.  Hence  any  great  circle  of  the  sphere  is 
said  to  have  its  poles,  meaning  those  points  which  would 
become  poles  of  rotation  if  that  circle  became  the  equator. 
[Sphere.] 

A  term  seldom  passes  through  several  significations, 
however  nearly  related,  without  at  last  becoming  generic  in 
the  widest  sense.  The  word  pole  is  now  used  to  denote  any 
point  which  is  of  so  striking  a  character  as  to  require  a  dis- 
tinct name.  In  physics  the  word  is  naturalised  in  mag- 
netism, electricity,  and  optics ;  insomuch  that  any  tendency 
towards  a  particular  point,  or  even  towards  a  particular 
direction,  is  termed  polarity.  In  geometry,  the  only  defini- 
tion which  can  now  be  given  of  this  term  is,  that  it  means 
any  point  which  it  is  wanted  to  mean.  Thus  a  point  con- 
sidered as  the  origin  of  Co-ordinates  is  called  the  pole; 
and  when  distances  measured  from  the  origin  are  among 
the  co-ordinates,  they  are  called  polar.  Again,  it  is  a  well 
known  property  of  the  conic  sections,  that  if  all  possible 
chords  be  arawn  through  any  one  given  point,  and  a  pair 
of  tangents  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  each  chord, 
the  intersections  of  all  the  pairs  will  lie  in  one  straight  line ; 
the  point  through  which  the  chords  are  drawn  is  called  the 
pole  of  that  straight  line. 

POLE  STAR.    [Ursa  Minor.] 

POLE.    [Perch.] 

POLE,  REGINALD,  the  celebrated  Cardinal,  was  bom 
in  a.d.  1500,  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  Bfe  was  of  very  illustrious  de- 
scent on  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Creorge,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward 
IV.,  and  cousin-german  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Henry 
VII.  and  mother  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  a  younger  son, 
and  received  an  education  such  as  was  given  to  those  who 
were  destined  to  high  stations  in  the  church,  being  placed 
when  a  child  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Shene,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated 
Linacre.  As  early  as  1515,  he  was  made  B.A.,  admitted 
into  deacon's  orders,  and,  when  only  nineteen,  was  made 
dean  of  Wimbome  and  dean  of  Exeter. 

About  1 520  he  went  abroad  to  pursue  his  studies  in  an 
Italian  university,  visiting  Padua  for  that  purpose.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1525,  when  he  was  received  by  the 
king  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and  eminent  attain- 
ments. But  the  gaieties  of  the  Vtourt  of  Henry  VIII. 
bad  fewer  charms  for  him  than  the  opportunities  for  seclu- 
sion and  study  which  were  afforded  by  the  monastery  at 
Sbenet'to  whieh  he  retired.  Times  were  however  approach- 


ing when  it  was  impossible  for  a  msn  like  Pole  to  ^ii^ 
spectator  from  the  silent  hold  of  a  Carthttsian  nnuvt^^ 
nor  could  he  think  it  right  to  be  a  mere  spectaUXtoCdM 
gentle,  humane  and  pious  as  he  was. 

When  the  king  had  resolved  on  divorcing  bi^qnm  i^ 
acting  in  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  Pole  ftrfM'.ai 
a  strenuous  opposition,  and  wrote  his  fsmoiu  tmtiie  k 
Unitate  Ecclssiastica,  This  was  a  great  dinifpointika 
the  king,  who  withdrew  his  pension,  deprived  kuo 
preferments,  and  procured  that  he  should  be  tttaiatH 
parliament  The  king  had  now  entered  on  thst  b^ 
course  in  which  he  persevered  for  the  remainler  tl 
hfe.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Pole  would  hxt 
the  sarbe  fate  which  befel  More  and  Fiiher,  bad  ba 
withdrawn  himself  from  England  and  the  reach  of  ikc^ 
As  it  was,  his  elder  brother  was  put  to  death,  ik  j 
mother,  the  old  Countess  of  Salisbury,  vasexecutei,^ 
on  the  poorest  and  weakest  pretences. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign,  and  tWi 
whole  reign  of  Edward  VL,  Pole  lived  abroad,  in  p* 
tion  as  he  was  hated  by  the  king,  he  was  cberiibM'ft 
pope,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  csudinal,  employed  «i« 
important  embassies,  and  was  in  fact  a  prindpii  at 
touching  all  matters  which  effected  the  spiritua^M 
the  realm  of  England,  and  touching  the  Refonno» 
rally.  On  the  death  of  pope  Paul  lU.  in  IS'i^.vt 
rowly  missed  being  elected  to  the  popedom,  ht 
this,  he  retired  to  a  convent  near  Verona,  ivhere  )e 
tinned  till  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  Engiblii 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-unite  the  EnglBD 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Western  church. 

He  reappeared  in  his  native  country  at  the  nry 
ning  of  the    reign,    coming  as  legate   from  the 
see,  with  full  power  to  abs^ve  the  nation,  and 
again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  hi 
supplicated  the  queen  that  this  re-union  might  uke 
and  the  re-union  was  effected.    Then  began  ibeenri 
euros  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  heretics,  wbt(S 
made  the  reign  of  Mary  so  infamous  in  the  Engba 
How  far  Caj^inalPole  was  implicated  in  theguili^l 
needless  and  unjustifiable  severities,  is  one  of  tbrr 
in  his  life  on  which   different    opinions  will  bi 
tained  by  those  who  study  with  attention  the  bisi 
period.    It  is  certain  that   he  had  great  ioflui 
councils  of  that  reign,  and  that  he  accepted  the  vi 
ric  of  Canterbury  when  Cranmer  was  put  to  de 
the  same  time,  the  apparent  rectitude  of  bis  ^&<^ 
the  general  mildness  of  his  disposition  seem  to  fbi^ 
suppose  that  he  could  be  any  party  to  the  dreadM 
ties  of  that  period. 

Besides  the  high  dignity  of  primate,  he  vuwk 
cellorof  both  the  universities,  which  he  visited  by  ks 
missioners.    If  any  man  could  have  done  it,  be  woo^^ 
effected  the  entire  reversal  of  the  measures  of  the" 
tion  in  England,  had  the  life  of  the  queen  beeo  jst! 
but  her  reign  was  short;  she  died  in  1556,  Bnd,bfi 
lar  coincidence,  Pole  himself  died  about  sixteen  b 
her. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  at  large  into  the  history 
distinguished  person,  and  to  see  what  mav  be  sti^*^ 
sides,  in  respect  to  his  character  and  conduct  ia  ^^ 
biguous  times,  may  consult  his  Life,  written  bv  ^-^ 
and  the  Review  of  the  Life,  by  Dr.  Gloster  Ridley  H* 
trait  by  Rafiaelle,  well  known  by  the  engranngs  of :' ' 
a  very  lively  idea  of  his  personal  appearance. 

POLECAT.    [Wbasbls.] 

POLEMARCH.    [Archon.] 

PO'LEMO  {UoKkfu^tv),  the  name  of  several  Greek 
of  whom  the  most  important  are  :— 

1.  PoLEMO,  the  philosopher,  the  son  of  Philo5tra|^ 
succeeded  Xenocrates  as  the  head  of  the  OH  '^''* 
about  B.C.  315.  (Diog.  Laert,  iv.  16.)  Ho  dW  » 
270,  and  was  succeeded  by  Crates.  (Clinton's  /^ ' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  367.)  . 

Polemo  wrote  several  works  (Diog.  Inert,  i^.  '•^'' 
are  referred  to  by  Cicero  {Acad.  Quast^  ii-  ^2).  ^^^^ 
them  have  come  down  to  us.    Cicero  says  that  r^ 
not  differ  much  fVom  Aristotle.    {De  Orat.  »^  '*'  , 
and  Arcesilas  were  his  discipiles.    (Cic  AeaL  (/«^''' 

2.  Polemo,  the  sophist,  who  was  bom  st  ^"^ 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  rbeion< 
beginning  of  the  seeond  century  of  the  Cbwtoo  »^ 


highly  nteomed  bv  HMlrimn  and  Antoninna  Piui.  He 
:hl  Ht  Smyrna,  ana  oonforrad  great  benuflti  upon  tbe 
I,    He  died  in  his  dftf'UXth  year,  and  is  »aJd  to  have 

buried  alive  at  bU  otrn  requeat,  becauie  be  wu  unable 
idure  the  pain  which  he  suSered  Item  attacks  of  the 

le  Life  cf  Polemo  hat  been  vritlen  by  PhilostTatni, 
mentions  several  of  his  works.  These  however  are  all 
wllh  the  exception  of  two  funeral  orations  Onrafm 
().  supposed  lo  have  been  spoken  in  honour  of  Cynmgi- 
md  Csllimacbus,  who  felt  in  the  bailie  of  Marathon. 
ieoTBtlons  were  flist published  by  Stephanus,  lfiG7.and 
-wsrds  by  Poussines,  1637,  Toulouse.  The 
the  best  edition  is  by  Orellii  "  '--'-  '"' 
^abrieii  Bibliotktea  Graca, 
oslralus,  Life  qf  Polemo.) 
PoLiMO,  sumamed  Pebieortes  (i npiiiy^iT^s.  Strabo, 
p.  336),  was  a  native  of  Samoa  or  Sicyon  (Alhen.,  vi.,  p. 
dl,  and  was  made  a  eiiiien  of  Athens.  (Suidos,  Jh- 
}.)  He  lived  about  b.c.  200.  Alistofhisworks,  which 
lunt  to  iwenty-eix  in  number,  and  are  principally  on 
([rspbicil  and  histOMcnl  subjects,  is  given  by  Clinlou,  in 
ibitd  Toliime  of  his  '  Fasti  Hellenici,*  p.  S14.  None  of 
e  bare  come  down  to  usentire,  but  the  fragments  which 
-ilsnt  have  been  published  under  the  following  title: — 
emonii  Periegeta  Frsftraenta  collegit,  digesiit,  Notis 
.  L.  Preller.  Ace.  de  Polemonis  Vila  et  Scriptis  et  de 
iria  alqoe  arte  Periegetarunt  Commentationes,'  Lips., 
.gva 

/LEMO  (HoXJfiu*),  the  author  of  a  work  on  physio- 
ly  which  is  atill  extant,  of  whose  life  no  particulurs  are 
■D.  According  to  some  writers,  be  was  an  Athenian, 
Svlburgius  (in  Preejat.  ad  Arittot.,  vol.  vi.)  and  Fabri- 


by  Polemo  (for  instance,  the  word  li^uXdSirnic,  lib. 
;,'p.  197),  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
>  his  date,  it  is  only  known  that  he  must  have  lived 
e  the  time  of  Origen,  who  quotes  him  IConl.  Celt., 
,  p.  IS).  His  work  (which  appears  to  have  suffered 
1  from  the  ignorance  of  tranicriberti)  is  divided 
books.      In    the   Erst,   which   contains   twenty-three 


!  of  the  heed,  of  the  colour  of  the  hair,  of  the  forehead, 
yes,  the  eara,  the  nose,  the  manner  of  breathing,  the 
I  of  the  vinee,  &o :  in  the  second  book,  which  consists 
enty-ieven  chaptets,  he  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles 
id  before  laid  aown,  and  describes  in  a  fen  words  the 
cters  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timid,  the  impudent, 
usionate,  the  talkative,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  his 
rations  are  very  ridiculous,  but  several  of  them  have 
borrowed  by  J.  B.  Portland  other  more  recent  writers 
I  subject  of  physiognomy.  His  work  was  first  published 
millos  Peruscus,  with  Elian's  '  Varia  Historia'  and 
worka.  Grraee,  Romro,  154S,4ta.  A  Latin  translalion 
co\as  Petreius  was  published  with  Melelius  '  De  NaturS 
inia' and  other  works,  Venet,lsaS,4to.  There  is  also 
lition  of  the  Greek  text  by  Franc.  Montecucli,  Mutin., 
.  410.;  and  it  is  inserted  by  Sjlburgius  in  the  sixth 
of    bis  edition   of  Aristotle's  works,  Fnincof.,   1S87, 

Tlie  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  F.  Franiius,  who  has 
ed  it  in  his  'Scriptores  Physiognomiw  Veterea,' 
b..  1780,  Svo.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  and  has  added  a  learned 
e  and  notes. 
XKMO.  {Potmft.] 
LEHONIA'CEi£,a  natural  order  of  monopelalous 
rnd,  with  a  trifld  stigma,  three-celled  fruit,  and  seeds 
ed  la  an  asile  placenta,  the  embryo  lying  in  the 
of  Albumen.    They  are  allied  to  Convolvulaceffi,  from 

their  calyx,  eestivalion,  placenlatian,  seeds,  and  three- 
fruit  distinguish  them ;  and  also  lo  the  Echial 
:e,  front  whicn  their  placenlatian,  undivided  capsular, 
lenmentaceous  fruit,  and  straight  inOsrescence,  equally 
1  Ibem.  Tbey  consist  for  the  most  part  of  gay-flowered 
ceoua  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  North  America.  The 
a  Coltnmia,  Phlox,  Leptatiplum,  Gilia,  and  Jblemo- 
are  common  objects  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  their 
f  i  aa  also  is  Cobma,  a  climbing  plant  which  grows 
great  rapidity,  and  is  much  used  during  the  summer 
veriag  ir«ltis-wark  and  places  which  requite  lo  be  de- 
d  with  foliage  (br  a  few  months.    None  of  the  order 

either  eeonomicid  or  medicinal  valua 


ifc:^ 


POU,  JOSEPH  XAVIER.wub(»nalMolleltaintb» 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1 74B.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  under  the  celebrated  Faceiolaii:  he  was 
also  the  pupiland  friend  of  Hixgagni,and  fellow-itudent  with 
Scarpa,  with  whom  he  studied  anatomy  and  medicine.  On 
the  termination  of  his  education  he  entered  the  army,  and 
his  scientific  and  literary  aoquiremenls  becoming  known  to 
Ferdinand  I.,  he  appointed  him,  in  1776,  professor  of  mili- 
tsry  geography  at  Naples.  Tbe  king  also  sent  him  into 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  Holland,  lo  visit  Ihe  differ- 
foreign  military  academies.  During  his  travels  he 
became  acquainted  with  manyeminent  scientific  men  in  the 
countries  which  he  passed  through.  In  England  he  met 
with  Herschcl,  Banks,  and  John  Hunter,  and  he  acquired 
much  information  Irom  Hunter  on  comparative  anatomy 
and  on  the  mode  of  preparing  specimens  in  natural  his- 
tory. While  in  London  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Soi'iety.  On  his  retom  home  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  philosophy  at  Naples,  and  he  aner- 
wards  undertook  tbe  office  of  tutor  lo  the  hereditary  prince, 
and  became  director  of  the  military  academy  et  Naples. 
He  always  highly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the 
royal  family.and  he  accompanied  them  to  Sicily  during  the 
French  revolutionary  war.     He  died  at  Naples  in  1825. 

Though  be  successfully  cultivated  other  branches  ot 
science  and  liteisture,  Poti  owes  his  celebrity  to  his  researches 
in  comparative  eoalomy  and  natural  histoid :  his  attention 
was  particularly  directed  lo  tbe  sludy  of  the  testaceous 
raollusca.  While  travelling  in  Italy  and  abroad,  he  formed 
a  very  fine  collection  of  shells,  which  was  purchased  of  him 
by  the  Neapolitan  government.  He  determined  however  to 
besomethingmoretnanaiimpleconcbolagist,  and  diligently 
investigated  the  structure  and  habitsof  the  antmaU  that 
inhabit  the  shells,  which  had  hitherto  almost  escaped  atten- 
tion. The  results  of  his  labours  were  published  in  a  splendid 
work  denominated  '  Testacea  ulriusque  Sicilisi  eorumque 
Ristoriaet  Anaiome,'  folio,  Parma.  Two  volumes appeai-ad 
in  1732-5,  illuilraied  with  thirty-nine  beautiful  u lutes  en- 
graved on  steel.  Thesecontain  the  multivalved  andbivalved 
tealacea,  and  coat  Ihe  author  twelve  years  of  research.  The 
third  volume,  embraeine  the  univalves,  was  delayed  by  the 
political  troubles  with  which  the  country  was  agitated ;  and 
though  nearly  completed,  was  not  published  until  itj'^6, 
after  the  death  of  the  author:  it  contains  eighteen  plates, 
making  fifty-seven  in  all.  This  sumptuous  work  is  as  re- 
markoble  for  the  value  of  Ihe  text  aa  the  beauty  of  the 
plates.  The  structure,  habits,  loeality.and  mode  of  capture 
of  tbe  different  molliucs  inhabiting  the  southern  coasts  of 
Italy  are  accurately  described ;  aa  well  as  the  form,  colour, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  shells  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. Poli  discovered  many  new  and  interesting  anato- 
mical and  physiologioal  fiicts,  as  well  as  new  genera  and 
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fpecies ;  and  his  descriptions  aro  mostly  very  accurate.  He 
fell  however  into  some  errors,  the  principal  of  which  was 
that  of  mistaking  the  nerves  of  tlie^e  animals  for  lympha- 
tics. This  mistake  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
former  organs  in  the  moUusca  being  surrounded  by  a.  loose 
cellular  sheatli,  which  may  be  easily  injected  with  quick- 
silver.  The  first  discovery  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
testacea  is  due  howe\'er  to  Poli,  though  he  mistook  its 
nature. 

He  also  wrote  several  works  on  geography,  and  some 
Italian  poems. 

POLICASTRO.    [Salerxo,  Province] 

POLICE  is  that  department  of  government  which  has 
for  its  object  to  secure  the  safety,  peace*  and  convenience  of 
the  community.  Its  primary  object  then  is  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  pursuit  of  offenders ;  but  besides  this  the 
police  system  is  subsernent  to  other  purpose*,  such  ts  the 
suppression  of  mendicancy,  the  preservation  of  ord*er  in  great 
thoroughfares,  the  removal  of  obstrtictions  and  tiulsances, 
and  the  enforcing  of  those  local  and  general  la^s  which 
relate  to  the  public  health  and  comfort. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  whole  community  was 
called  upon  to  aid  in  protecting  life  and  property ;  ai\d  the 
spirit  of  this  system,  though  the  iyB\etn  Is  no  longer  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  state  of  society,  still  characterises  this 
department  of  our  institutions.  The  object  of  the  present 
notice  will  be  to  give  some  account  of  the  former  and  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  police  in  England. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  sheriff  of  each  county, 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  the  folkmotc,  ^As  the  chief 
officer  who  was  responsible  for  the  conservation  of  the 
peace ;  and  in  his  half-yearly  visitations  to  each  hundred  in 
the  county,  he  inquired  whether  there  was  Any  relaxation 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  means  for  effecting  this  object.  The 
hundred  originally  consisted  of  ten  divisions,  each  (Containing 
ten  freeholders,  mutually  pledged  to  repress  delinquencies 
within  their  district.  All  ihales  above  the  age  of  twelve  were 
obliged  to  appear  at  the  sheriff's  visitation,  to  state  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  be  sworn  to  keep  the 
peace.  One  out  of  every  ten  freeholders  had  precedency  of 
his  companions,  and  tlie  whole  were  bound  to  bring  delin- 
quents to  justice  within  thirty  days  on  pain  of  being  them- 
selves liable  to  penalties.  The  ponulation  was  thinly  scat- 
tered; every  man  was  known  to  his  neighbours;  and  no 
man  could  depart  from  his  dwelling  without  the  consent  of 
his  fellow-pledges ;  and  the  consent  of  the  sheriff  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  man  legally  to  go  out  of  his  own  county. 
No  man  could  enter  a  neighbouraood  without  being  recog- 
nised as  a  stranger,  and  probably  exciting  suspicion;  and 
this  suspicion,  quickened  by  the  resnonsibililyof  the  free- 
holders, soon  caused  a  hue  and  cry  if  the  stranger  could  give 
no  gowl  account  of  himself,    [Hue  and  Cry.j 

After  the  Conquest,  the  advantages  of  the  system  were 
recognised  by  several  of  the  Norman  kings,  particularly  by 
William  L,  and  by  Henry  I.  in  the  early  part  or  his  reign.  The 
former  ordered  that  every  freeman  should  be  under  pledges, 
and  the  latter  that  views  of  frank-pledge  should  be  taken  in 
order  that  none  might  escape  responsibility.  But  a  great 
innovation  was  made  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  when  the 
sheriff,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  fteeholders,  was 
appointed  directly  by  the  kin^.  He  would  doubtless  be 
generally  a  Norman,  and  therefore  indisposed  to  meet  tlie 
people  in  their  popular  courts :  at  all  events  the  sheriff's 
•  toui-n,'  or  half-yearly  visitation,  came  in  ho  long  time  to 
be  neglected. 

When  Henry  I.  instituted  the  office  of  j\lsticcs-it5nerant 
[Conservators  or  the  Peace],  the  functions  of  the  sheriff 
became  of  still  less  importance.  By  the  stat.  Merton,  c 
10,  passed  20th  Henry  HI.  (1236),  fireemen  who  owed 
suit  to  the  county  or  hundred  court  were  allowed  to  appear 
by  attorney.  The  stat.  Marl.,  c.  10,  c.  24,  passed  in  tlie  52 
lienry  111.  (126S),  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  the 
baronage  and  clergy  at  the  sheriff's  court  unless  their 
attendance  was  specially  required;  and  it  also  prohibited 
the  justices-itinerant  from  amercing  townships  on  account 
of  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  not  having  been 
sworn  in  pledges  for  keeping  the  peace.  By  these  various 
measures  the  antient  syhlem  was  greatly  impaired  ;  and  the 
new  laws  which  were  mtroduced  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  crime  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
successful.  In  1277,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
statute  of  Marlborough,  the'  absence  of  '  quick  and  fresh 
pursuit'  of  felons  is  noticed  as  an  evil  which  was  increasing. 


To  supply  the  energy  and  alacrity  of  the  old  systtm,  t-f 
and  penalties  were  imposed  by  the  stat  Westminslcr.u- 
3  Eaward  I.,  sec.  9,  on  all  who  neglected  to  punueolf<I.^ 
The  statute  directs  that '  all  generally  be  ready  jtvil  .j , 
relied  at  the  commandment  and  summons  of  the  ilt*!, 
and  at  the  cry  of  the  county  to  pursue  and  arrc*t  ^-j 
felons  when  any  need  is.*    The  statute  of  Wincfce^ic, 
Edward  I.  (1285),  endeavoured  to  mainiain  the  57. ; ' 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  by  making  the  county  or  b:   • 
responsible  in  case  of  a  delinquent  not  being  f-jftk?., 
and  the  duty  of  apprehending  him  was  cast  otKr.  t'.  4 
king's  subjects.    This  statute  also  regulated  the  P--! 
constable,  an  officer  who  had  succeeded  the  Ang!.-^-- 
hundred  or  tything  man.    [Constable.]   The  cjy.  , 
were  directed  what  measures  they  were  to  take  forp- . 
ing  crime  and  keeping  the  peace.    In  every  loir.'  : 
and  tything  they  were  to  set  a  watch  according  to  i!.y, 
the  place,  every  night  from  Ascension  till  Mimtirv  1 
sunset  to  sunrise ;  and  the  watchmen  were  to  syp  c, 
and  examine  all  strangers,  and  on  their  refusal  b.r. 
summons  of  the  watchmen,  they  might  levy  hue  •»:'-• 
take  them.    The  gates  of  all  walled  towns  were !;  > ». 
h-om  sunset  to  sunrise:  the  highways  were  to  be  if  ..• 
of  bushes,  woods,  or  dykes  for  the  space  of  two  kr  i 
fh)m  hedge  to  hedge,  so  that  felons  might  not  com.* 
selves.    Every  man  was  to  have  arms  in  his  houa'  s^ 
serving  the  peace;  and  the  constables  were  cmf.    I 
take  the  view  of  such  arms.     The  prevention  c 
well  as  the  pursuit  of  criminals,  was  also  oue  of  lu, « 
duties  of  constables,  and  they  were  charged  Ic  i 
sentment  at  the  assizes,  sessions  of  the  peace  (>r! 
blood-sheddings,  a^raVS,  outcries,  rescues  and  o'l^.'  '^ 
against  the  peace,    ^he  justices  to  Whom  \Wi^ , " 
nients  were  made  in  the  first  instance,  reported  !: 
the  justices-itinerant,  or  at  once  to  the  king  ot  I- 
council ;  and  the  supreme  executive  made  proNis  "= 
ingly.    At  the  same  time  the  responsibility  c:fpf 
hundred  quickened  the  vigilance  of  the  inhaL.;::.' 
this  responsibility  extended  to  individuals  in  itt' 
The  following  extracts  from  tiie  Year-Books  oUUi 
quer  are  instances  of  this:  *  16  Edward  I^  Sui5v'^ 
and  robbery— township  of  Tyndon  amerced,  beia « 
pened  by  day,  and  they  did  not  take  the  0^^"^ 
Edward  11.,  Kent:  manslaughter  (upon  a sudilei 
committed  in  the  highway  of  Wrothara— thrtcl 
amerced  because  they  were  present  when  lt(  ^* 
Itobert  killed  the  aforesaid  John,  and  did  not  *i'»- 
And  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  popular  vii^iu  < 
this  system  had  created  leads  a  writer  of  that  day  1. 
that '  every  Englishman  is  a  serjeant  to  take  ibei. 
who  showeth  negligence  therein  do  nut  only  •■ 
opinion  therefore,   but  hardly  shall  escape  fu 
Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  mutual  protca^ 
fallen  to  decay,  the  spirit  of  vigilance  which  cliar^ 
was  in  some  measure  replaced  by  the  greater  ty^ 
activity  of  the  supreme  executive.    In  process  01 '-' 
social  and  political,  and,  it  may  be  added,  phjiical  ■ 
have  rendered  both  systems  equally  incapable  u^^ 
the  objects  for  M'hich  they  were  intended. 

Instead  of  being  almost  entirely  engaged  in  tf"  ' 
the  population  is  now  occupied  in  an  e.\tniordiitai} '^  ^ 
of  employments  and  pursuits,  many  of  ihem  t^-' 
dnd  requiring  a  high  degree  of   intellectual  c'^^' ' 
Persons  so  engaged,  and  the  more  numerous  cla>i '' 
by  manual  labour,  cannot  now  follow  up  the  'q'- ' 
fresh  pursuit' of   felons,  at  the  cry  of  the  but"'' 
county,  from  the  incompatibility  of  such  a  duly  *"'',' 
ordinary  pursuits  and  their  daily  labour.     By  a  ^ ^^  '^ 
lation,  consisting  in  a  greater  proportion  of  pci'*'"''/! 
property  at  stake,  and  armed  for  ttie  purpose, llw  ^^'^' 
sheriff  would  be  attended   to  with  alacrity,  and  ij»'  '^^ 
ment  of  the  pursuit  would  probably  be  fari:!om  ''^» 
hie.     But  now  such  a  pursuit  would  be  quite  iiH< 
an  offender  may  have  committed  a  robbery  in  *f'''  ^ 
in  the  evening,  and  be  concealed  in  the  meirojwlY 
next  morning.    As  a  consequence  of  these  ariou'  ^"^^1 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  render  the  hundred  rc*f" '. 
for  the  dclinqucncea  committed  within  its  ^^'"''^/^'J 
inhabitants  being  now,  except  in  a  few  c«*^  ^     id 
IV.,  c.  31).  free  from  such  responsibility,  they  «rvMJi^l 
cai-eless  respecting  either  the  proventioa  ^/'''"".^jil 
apprehension  of  criminals.    And  whjl«  tJ»   ^^"lit,!^ 
the  community  to  aid  the  public  force  in  i^^^ 
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Hlually  diminishing,  the  duties  of  the  constable  became 
ck  more  complicated,  and  required  the  whole  of  the  time 
I  lose  who  fulfilled  them.    The  same  necessity  which  had 
n  lered  a  standing  aimy,  instead  of  a  militia,  a  more  use- 
division  uf  employment,  had  become  eaually  urgent  in 
(   case  of  those  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  keeping 
peace  and  watching  over  the  security  of  the  community. 
lead  however  of  the  constabulary  force  being  re-organised, 
I  adapted  to  a  new  state  of  society,  it  was  suffered  to  re- 
in, with  weaker  powers,  to  cope  with  circumstances  which 
aanded  increased  vigilance,  activity,  and  intelligence.  The 
%of  constable,  which,  to  be  competently  fulfilled,  required 
tmplete  devotion  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  insti- 
d,  remained  still  a  yearly  appointment,  and  one  so  ob- 
iuus,  that  persons  were  tnrust  into  it  who  were  incapable 
xecyting  the  duties.    Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
stances,  the  loss  of  time  and  the  scanty  remuneration 
ed  no  inducement  to  exertion ;   and  if  the  duties  were 
ioned  with  something  like  energy,  by  the  farmer  or  small 
enman  during  his  year  of  office,  they  were  performed  at 
risk  perhaps  of  injuring  their  private  interests.   A  nower 
institutol  cannot  ^ fiectualiy  prevent  crime ;  ana  it  is 
lUy  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry  and  present- 
'.    The  parish  constable  usually  acts  only  when  called 

by  some  private  party,  and  the  services  of  the  consta- 
y  force  are  only  combined  occasionallv,  when  any  »vil 
»ecome  so  extensive  as  to  excite  loud  complaint,  and 
the  absence  of  general  regulations  and  rules  of  disci- 
renders  their  services  of  comparatively  little  value.  In 
aiiufecturing  districts,  when  any  disturbance  is  appre- 
>d«  such  a  foree  is  useless,  and  the  practice  is  either  to 

in  a  laige  number  of  special  constables,  or  to  call  in 
d  of  the  military  power.    The  former  proceeding  is 

to  be  very  inefRcacious,  as  the  special  constables  are 
»ntin  the  necessary  degree  of  discipline,  and  they  are 
lid  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  they  are  un- 
C  to  undertake  them.  The  appearance  of  controlling 
rict  by  military  force  is  an  evil  which,  under  present 
listances,  cannot  be  avoided  in  many  cases.  The  want 
tfidenco  in  the  old  police  force  is  also  attested  by  the 
tice  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  volvtntary  associations 

0  apprcheuiion  and  prosecution  of  felons:  their  funds 
pended  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  rather  than  in 
'evcDtion  of  crime.  Some  of  these  associations  nave 
which  bind  the  members,  as  in  tbe  case  of  horse- steal- 
take  horse,  and  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  thief.  Railway 

bind  the  companies  to  maintain  a  police  during  the 

tion  of  the  line.    An  act  was  passed  in  August,  1840 

4  Vict.,  c.  50),  entitled  '  An  Act  to  provide  for  keep- 

»  peace  on  canals  and  navigable  rivers.*  Private  watcli- 

re  also  extensively  employed  in  docks  and  warehouses. 

9orrect  the  various  evils  incident  to  the  constitution  of 

>»ent  rural  constabulary,  the  magistrates  of  Cheshire, 

9,  made  the  first  provincial  attempt  to  improve  the 

i^t ration  of  police  in  their  pounty^  and  they  obtained 

1(10  Geo.  iV.,  0. 97)  which    authorised  them  to  ap- 

tnd  direct  a  paid  constabulary.    A  more  successful 

>t   was  made  at  Barnet  by  a  voluntary  association, 

at  %x^t  engaged  two  otficers  only  to  patrol  a  limited 

t.     The  plan  was  found  so  advantageous,  that  it  was 

el  in  a  more  extensive  circle.      These  isolated  exam- 

)wever  render  the  adjacent  unprotected  districts  in  a 

>tate  than  they  were  before.    The  establishment  of  a 

lice  force  for  the  metropolis,  in  1829,  has  done  more 

i    exhibiting  the  advantages  of  employing  a  trained 

'  men  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  old  consta- 

ivas  appointed,  than  any  other  circumstance.  Viewed 

with  suspicion  and  dislike,  from  its  somewhat  mili- 

ranization,  the'  clamour  with  which  it  was  assailed 

d   away,  and  public  opinion  is  now  steadily  in  its 

Hach  parish  had  formerly  managed  its  own  police 

and  before  1829,  the  total  police  force  of  the  metro- 

»i)sisted  of  797  parochial  day  officers,  2785  night 

and  upwards  of  100  private  watchmen:  including 

-street  day  and  night  patrol,  there  were  about  4000 

1  ployed  in  the  district  stretching  from  Brentford- 
»ri  the  west  to  the  river  I^a  on  the  east,  and  from 
;e  on  the  north  to  Streatham  on  the  south,  the  city 
on  being  excluded.  The  management  of  this  large 
A:.,     of  varied  and  often  of   conflicting  character. 

of  parliament  creating  the  new  police  force  (10 
.,  c.  44)  placed  the  control  of  the  whole  body  in 
ds  of  two  commissioners,  who  devote  their  whole 


time  to  their  duties:  they  are  immediately  responsible  to 
the  home  secretary  of  state.  By  the  2  &  3  Victoria,  c.  47, 
the  metropolitan  police  district  may  be  extended  to  any 
parish  or  part  of  a  parish  situated  uiihiu  15  miles  of 
Charing  Cross,  the  first  act  having  limited  ite  operation  to 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  number  of  men  of  each 
rank  serving  in  the  metropolitan  police  force,  in  January, 
1 840,  was  as  follows : — 

Salary. 

1  Inspecting  Superintendent      •  £400    0 

1  Superintendent           .  •  300    0 

16  ditto     .                    .  •  250    0 

73  Inspectors                    .  .  118    6 

349  Sergeants                      .  .  63  14 

250  Constables,  I  St  class     •  •  54  12 

2,527  ditto        Sod    „       •  •  49     8 

269  ditto         3rd    ...  .  44     4 
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The  sergeants  and  constables  are  allowed  clothing,  and 
each  married  man  of  these  two  ranks  is  allowed  40  pounds 
weight  of  coals  weekly  throughout  the  year ;  each  single 
man  is  allowed  40  pounds  weight  weekly  during  six  winter 
months,  and  20  pounds  weight  weekly  for  the  ^remainder 
of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  the  force  is  3486,  who  are  placed  in 
divisions,  each  division  being  employed  in  a  distinct  district. 
Every  part  of  the  metropolis  is  divided  into  'beats,*  and  is 
watched  day  and  night.  The  total  disbursement  on  account  of 
the  force,  for  the  year  1839,  amounted  to  221,993/.,  one-fourth 
of  which  i^  paid  by  the  treasurv  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  other  three- fourths  by  tne  respective  parishes.  Since 
August.  1839,  the  horse  patrol,  consisting  of  71  mounted 
ment  who  are  employed  within  a  distance  of  several  miles 
arouna  London,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  metropolitan 
police.  The  Thames  police  consists  of  21  surveyors,  each  of 
whom  has  charge  of  tnree  men  and  a  boat  when  on  duty. 
The  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
magistrates  oi  the  Th^ines  Police-office.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don still  manages  its  own  police  affairs,  which  have  been 
placed  under  a  far  more  efficient  system  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  police  force.  In  1833  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  the  several  wards  of  the  city 
was— ordinary  watchmen,  500;  superintending  watchmen, 
05;  patrolfmg  watchmen,  91 ;  beadles,  54— total,  710.  The 
number  of  men  on  duty  in  the  city  at  midnight  is  about 
400.  The  expense  of  the  day  police,  consisting  of  about  120 
men,  amounts  to  about  9000/.  a-year,  and  is  defrayed  by  the 
corporation ;  and  the  sums  levied  on  the  wards  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  night-watch  average  about  42,000/.  per  annum. 
In  addition  to  the  paid  watchmen,  about  400  ward  consta- 
bl«|  are  appointed^ 

The  police  of  the  metropolis  and  the  district  within  fif- 
teen miles  of  Charing  Cross  (exclusive  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don) is  regulated  by  the  Acts  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  44,  and  2  and 
3  Viet.,  c.  47,  and  together  they  form  the  police  code  for  nearly 
a  seventh  part  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  metropolitan  police  have  been 
at  various  time^  engaged  in  200  places  to  protect  the  peace 
when  the  local  force  has  been  found  incompetent  In 
nearly  all  the  boroughs  constituted  under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  (5  &  6  WilU  IV.,  c.  76)  a  paid  police  force  has 
been  established  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  metropolitan  police.  In  the  metropolis,  'when  any 
burglary  or  serious  offence  is  brought  to  tne  knowledge  of 
the  police,  the  superintendent  or  other  officer  of  the  division 
or  subdivision  where  the  offence  has  occurred  immediately 
examines  the  circumstances,  or  makes  a  precognition  and  a 
report  upon  them  and  the  measures  taken  in  consequence. 
.  .  .  •  A  daily  report  or  presentment  is  made  to  the  com- 
missioners of  aTl  the  chief  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  in  every  divi- 
sion of  nearly  two  counties,  upon  which  presentment  such 
instructions  are  given  as  any  special  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require.  Upon  other  reports,  made  at  such  inter- 
vals as  to  comprehend  general  results,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  in  any  district  there  has  been  an  influx  of  depredators, 
additional  strength  is  directed  upon  it,  or  explanations  are 
required  if  any  marked  evil  appear  to  continue  without 
abatement.*  The  state  of  things  under  the  former  dis- 
jointed and  conflicting  system  is  thus  described  in  the  Re- 
port of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1834: — '  The  police  was  roused  into  earnest  action  only  as 
some  flagrant  violation  of  the  public  peace  or  some  deep  injury 
to  private  individuals  impelled  it  into  exertion ;  and  seen- 
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rity  to  persons  and  property  was  sought  to  be  obtained,  not 
by  the  activity  and  wholesome  vigour  of  a  preventive  police, 
which  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  a  state  to  provide,  but  by 
resorting  from  time  to  time,  as  an  occasional  increase  of  the 
more  violent  breaches  of  the  law  demanded  it,  to  the  high- 
est and  ultimate  penalties,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  more 
desperate  offenders.*  Not  only  is  the  metropolitan  police 
active  night  and  day  in  preventing  depredations  and  sup- 
pressing mendicancy,  but  its  attention  is  directed  to  giving 
assistance  in  case  of  accidents,  reporting  nuisances  and  ob- 
structions, and  in  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  recesses 
of  profligacy  and  crime.  The  same  services  are  performed 
with  more  or  less  efficiency  in  the  large  towns  which  have 
the  services  of  a  trained  body  of  men. 

The  difficulty  of  re-organising  the  rural  constabulary  has 
hitherto  retarded  the  general  improvement  of  this  force, 
while  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  towns  has  rendered  such 
a  measure  more  imperative.  In  October,  1837,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  under  the  crown  *  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  establishing  an  efficient  constabulary  force  in 
the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  ;*  and  the  commission- 
ers having  taken  means  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
magistracy  in  each  petty-sessional  division  in  the  country,  it 
was  found  that,  out  of  435  divisions,  the  magistrates  in  123 
of  them  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  paid  rural 
police;  in  13  divisions  they  recommended  such  a  force, 
with  a  proviso  that  it  be  placed  under  their  exclusive  con- 
trol ;  in  77  divisions  the  appointment  of  a.patrol  or  of  addi- 
tional constables  was  recommended;  in  16,  the  better 
remuneration  of  the  present  constables;  in  37  divisions  it 
was  considered  that  further  security  was  necessary ;  and  in 
122  divisions  an  opinion  was  given  that  no  alteration  was 
required.  The  local  magistracy  are  in  many  instances  jea- 
lous of  the  interference  of  the  supreme  executive;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, the  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  an 
alteration.  The  evils  of  the  present  inefficient  system  are 
fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Constabulary  Commis- 
sioners (No.  169,  Session  1839).  Some  of  their  recom- 
mendations involve  Questions  of  provincial  organization, 
which  render  it  very  difficult  to  bring  a  uniform  system  of 
police  administration  into  general  operation.  In  a  bill 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  some  of  these  obstacles,  and  a  very 
clear  and  detailed  account  of  the  plan  was  printed  with  the 
bill  (No.  71,  Session  1839) ;  but  the  measure  was  regarded 
as  too  elaborate,  and  introduced  so  many  innovations  as  to 
occasion  its  ultimate  rejection. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induced  the  Constabulary  Commissioners  to  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a  paid  police  force  in  lieu  of  the 
present  parish  constables: — ^The  want  of  organization  in 
any  existing  force  has  encouraged  crime,  and  each  person 
living  by  depredations  costs  much  more  to  the  community 
than  a  paid  constable.    Besides  the  expenses  of  judicial  esta- 
blishments, a  sum  exceeding  2,000,000/.  is  paid  annually  in 
England  for  the  repression  of  crime,  while  the  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  are  imperfect  and  inefficient.  Even 
the  money  at  present  contributed  by  voluntary  associations  for 
Bel^protection  would,  it  is  thought,  go  far  towards  obtaining 
an  effective  combined  force ;  and  there  would  be  also  the  sav- 
ing of  time  to  several  thousand  persons  now  annually  forced 
into  almost  useless  service  as  constables,  or  a  saving  of 
money  which  is  paid  for  substitutes.  The  extent  of  the  force 
required  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  8000  men,  and  the 
annual  cost  at  a  sum  below  450,000/.,  including  expenses  of 
management  and  other  charges,  the  whole  not  exceeding 
\{d.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  of  real  nroperty  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1815  ;  and  it  is  proposea  that  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  cost  be  defrayed  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  the  other  three-fourths  out  of  the  county  rate.    The 
average  number  of  commitments  in  England  is  upwards  of 
100,000  annually,  which  number,  it  is  assumed,  represents 
a  totul  of  40,000  persons  living  wholly  by  depredation,  to 
which  mustbeadrled  those  who  live  partiaUyby  such  means 
and  escape  detection,  to  meet  which  active  body  h  trained 
force  of  6000  men  appears  to  be  a  moderate  estimate.    The 
comnussioners  recommended  that  a  disposable  force  of  300 
or  400  additional  men  be  kept  for  extraordinary  services.  The 
patronage  connected  with  a  paid  constabulary  should  be  vested 
in  those  who  are  directly  responsible  for  its  efficiency  ;  and 
local  supervision  and  control  might  be  made  consistent 
with  this  amuigement    The  success  of  such  a  force  would 
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by  popular  feeling,  and,  contrary  to  the  opiaimof  n 
persons,  it  would  be  less  likely  to  infringe  upos  pem 
liberty  than  a  body  of  isolsted  individuals,  as  ssioq^ 
ance  with  legal  duties  forms  part  of  the  traioi&iEofu 
bined  force,  which  must  in  ^1  cases  have  genenl  wU^ 
its  conduct  and  government.  Should  a  trained  oooaii 
lary  be  established,  the  eommiasioQen  ncoQUBOxiid ; 
the  men  be  changed  from  one  district  to  sDotbct  k 
same  manner  as  the  officers  of  the  Ezose  estsblithiDec; 
The  government  has  not  thought  proper  to  Ukeuu 
for  the  general  establishment  of  a  trained  consububijii 
in  England  and  Wales;  but  in  1839  an  act  vas  pacd 
and  3  Victoria,  c.  93)  enabling  the  magislnteft  to  i^ 
county  and  district  constables,  thus  leaving  the  \^ 
ment  of  the  police  to  their  discretion.  The  act  e&p:! 
the  magistrates  assembled  in  quarter-seuioni  to  refc 
the  secretary  of  state  the  ueceasity  of  appoiotiug  liL 
constables,  but  not  in  a  greater  proportion  tbanouMi 
ble  to  each  one  thousand  of  the  population ;  the  ex;^ 
be  charged  upon  the  county-rate  in  the  several  dirA^ 
which  the  force  has  been  appointedi  To  secure  nitiiJ 
tion  and  general  uniformity,  the  aecretary  ofsitttj 
frame  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  new  force.  1V« 
employed  in  it  are  not  to  exercise  any  other  &i^ 
and  are  not  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  (bra  menait^ 
1  lament  The  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  itd\ 
the  following  counties  or  districts  of  counties:— Be^ 
Bucks,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Essex,  6louoeitu.n 
Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Norfolk,  NorthuDpidtf 
Notts,  Salop,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Warwick,  Wilti,  M 
and  Glamorganshire.  A  Parliamentary  Retuni  (^  | 
Sess.  1840)  shows  the  estimated  expenses  of  tk  at* 
stabulary  force  in  each  of  the  above  counties,  uu  U 
ditional  rate  in  the  pound  which  it  will  be  oeo^ 
levy  for  its  maintenance. 

In  August,  1840,  an  act  received  the  royal  assent 
Victoria,  c.  88)  amending  the  act  of  the  previous 
facilitating  the  establishment  of  a  paid  coDitabs 
removed  the  restriction  in  the  previous  act  wbiti 
the  appointment  of  constables  to  a  proportion  not 
one  to  each  one  thousand  of  the  inhabitants ;  aad 
vis'ons  for  the  consolidation  of  the  borough  d 
police  in  cases  where  the  respective  aulhoritia 
enter  into  such  an  arrangemenL 

In  addition  to  the  two  acta  above  mentioned,  ilx 
statutes  enable  magistrates  to  obtain  any  addit« 
force  which  may  be  requisite  to  ensure  the  es^ 
the  peace:— 1,  The  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c  90.eJit' 
Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  1 1th  year  of  bis  lat< 
King  George  IV.,  for  the  lighting  and  watching  (^ 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  make  other  pro^isar^ 
thereof,  by  which  the  rate-payers  can  tax  tbeauel^^ 
purpose  of  watching.'    This  act  is  intended  to  sv^^ 
necessity  of  each  parish  incurring  the  expense  oi  v! 
a  separate  local  act.    2,  The  Act  I  and  2  WiUtfOi 
41  (amended  by  the  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  43),  reia^ 
appointment  of  special  constables,  and  the  title 
explains  its  object :— '  An  Act  for  amending  the  f 
tive  to  the  appointment  of  special  oonstablet,  aix^ 
better  preservation  of  the  peace.'    Under  this  i^ 
cial  constables  may  be  sworn  in  on  apprehension  of* 
of  the  peace,  and  they  may  be  paid  out  of  the  na 
The  act  also  enables  the  magistrates  to  obtain  l^  - 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  and  provides  in  like  is'' 
their  payment. 

POLICY  and  POUTY.    Policy  \a  generally  i 
signify  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  rulers  of  \ 
adopi;  on  particular  questions,    especially  witbi 
foreign  countries,  and  aooording  to  our  opinion  of  i 
ticular  line  of  conduct  we  say  that  it  is  good  or  m\ 
Polity  has  a  more  extended    sense,   bei^  2°' 
with    the   principles   of   govemmeot,   and  ui* 
sense  of  the  Greek  *poUteia'  (trohrua),  ^  'j 
is  derived.    Police,  in  an  extended  sense,  is  tut 
of  polity  which  is  concerned  with  the  internal ^<'0^"<1 
state.    In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  a  ^H"*    .j 
ventive  administration,  distinct  from  the  adniioi  (f>J 
justice,  the  object  of  which,  among  other  wiJ^ 
punishment  of  crimes  committed. 

POLICY.      riNSURANCB.l 

POLIDO'RO  DA  CARAVA'GGIO.*  m^'"'^ 
POUGNAC.   MELCHIOR,  CARDINAL  V^ 
at  Puy  in  Laogu«ae%  iu  166i>  of  sa  iMi^"* 
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lied  at  Paris,  and  took  holy  orders.    He  accompanied 
dinal  de  Bouillon  to  Rome  in  1689,  and  was  employed 
I  negotiator  to  settle  some  differences  between  France 
the  court  of  Rome.    In  1693,  the  Abb6  de  PoUgnac  was 
by  Louis  XIV.  as  ambassador  to  Poland,  where,  after 
death  of  John  Sobieski,  in  1696,  he  contrived  to  have 
vpis  Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti,  prorlaimed 
;  of  Poland  by  the  majority  of  the  electors.    But  another 
^'proclaimed  Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
at  length  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation.     [Au- 
rus  II.j    Louis  XIV.,  beine  displeased,  recalled  the 
6  de  Poltgnac,  and  banished  nim  to  his  abbacy  at  Bon- 
where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  his  poem  in  re- 
ion  of  Lucretius.     Being  recalled  to  court  after  some 
i,  he  was  appointed  by  L^uis  XIV.,  in  1706,  auditor  of 
rota  at  Rome,  a  court  which  is  concerned  about  ques- 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  other  clerical  temporali- 
ihroughout  the  Catholic  world.    In  1 709  he  returned  to 
ice,  and  in  1710  he  was  sent  to  Holland  to  negotiate 
general  peace.     He  was  one  of  the  French  plenipoten- 
esat  the  congress  of  Utrecht.     In  1713  he  was  named 
inaJ.    In  1 724  he  went  to  Rome  as  minister  of  France. 
*JJ  be  returned,  and  he  died  in  174 1,  at  a  very  advanced 
Cardinal  Polignac  was  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
',  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  that  of  Inscrip- 
and  Belles  Lettres.    {Eioge  du  Cardinal  de  BAignac, 
.1742.) 

i  Latin  poem, '  Anti-Lucretius,  sive  de  Deo  et  Natura 
lovem,*  Paris,  1 754,  is  a  refutation  of  the  system  of  Lucre- 
ind  intended  as  a  demonstration,  from  evidence  afforded 
}  works  of  the  creation,  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
;,the  maker  and  regulator  of  all  things.  Some  of  the  de- 
ions  are  very  fine;  the  style  resembles  that  of  Virgil, 
linth  book  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author,  and  the 
poena  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  The 
-Lucretius'  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
1. 

LTGNY.    [Jura,  Department] 
UNICES,  De  Montfort*s  genuine  name  for  Natica 
fiilta  {Nerita  Mammilla^  Linn.),  his  Ihlinice*  aibu», 
iber  similar  forms. 

LITICAL  ECONOMY  is  the  name  given  to  a  de- 
ent  of  knowledge  the  limits  of  which  are  not  yet 
tely  defined.  The  word  economy,  applied  to  domestic 
ns,  means  the  art  of  well  administering  the  private 
of  a  family,  of  regulating  its  expenditure  according  to 
onie,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  members  of 
lusehold.  By  analogy,  political  or  '  public'  economy 
.•en  considered  by  many  as  conversant  about  the  prin- 
of  administering  the  wealth  of  a  country  with  a  view 
acrease,  regulating  the  expenditure,  providing  for  the 
of  the  people,  and  endeavouring  to  maintain  and 
9e  their  comforts.  But  by  taking  such  an  extensive 
>f  the  subject,  most  writers,  and  especially  continen- 
riters,  have  considered  it  necessary  to  investigate 
e  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  and  have  in- 
l  themselves  in  multifarious  discussions  on  the  va- 
forms  of  government  and  of  civil  institutions  which 
tip  posed  to  affect  the  economical  condition  of  a  people. 
}  doing  they  have  encroached  upon  the  science  of 
a]  politics  and  legislation,  and  have  brought  forward 
>wn  theories  of  laws,  ethics,  and  administration,  with 
ew  of  showing  their  influence  on  the  social  state.  But 
pident  that  such  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  must  exceed 
>wers  of  any  single  writer,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
ce  so  many  difficult  and  varied  subjects  under  one 
m  of  knowledge,  tends  to  confuse  rather  than  to 
ate.  Modem  writers,  especially  in  England,  have 
ore  limited  their  inquiries  to  the  principles  which 
1  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  its 
mtion  and  consumption.  *The  Wealth  of  Nations* 
he  title  which  Adam  Smith  gave  to  his  work.  In 
consists  the  main  difference  between  the  modern 
ih  and  the  Italian  and  French  economists.  The  latter 
ain  that  the  political  economist  is  concerned  not  only 
^lie  agf^gate  production  of  wealth,  but  with  its  most 
cial  distribution  among  individuals,  not  only  with 
1  in  short,  but  with  happiness  also.  The  modem  Eng- 
ritersy  on  the  contrary,  say  that  the  appropriate  subject 
political  economist  is  not  happiness,  but  wealth ;  that 
)  is  confined  to  material  objects,  the  produce  of  land 
industry ;  that  the  political  economist  who  assumes  to 
Q  the  phenomena  of  the  production  of  wealth  ought 
P.  C^  No.  1145. 


to  lay  down  the  general  principles  on  which  wealth  is  pro» 
duced,  as  they  are  deducible  from  actual  facts;  it  is  the 
business  of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  or  the  pohtician, 
to  say  what  he  thinks  best  for  the  general  prosperity  of 
society,  after  he  has  examined  the  evidence  of  the  political 
economist,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  evidence,  but 
not  the  sole  evidence  to  be  attended  to  in  the  conduct  of  a 
nation's  affairs.     But  here  the  English  economists  also  seem 
to  be  divided  among  themselves.     Some  appear  to  think 
that  the  principles  of  political  economy,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood by  them,  may  be  deduced  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  whilst  others  assert  that  there 
are  many  important  propositions  in  political  economy  which 
require  limitations  and  exceptions.    '  The  desire   to  sim- 
plify and  generalise  has  occasioned  an  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  the  operation  of  more  causes  than  one  in  the 
production  of  particular  effects ;  and  if  one  cause  would  ac- 
count for  a  considerable  portion  of  a  certain  class  of  pheno- 
mena, the  whole  has  been  ascribed  to  it  without  sufficient 
attention  to  the  facts  which  would  not  admit  of  being  so 
solved.'    (Malihus.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  'In- 
troduction.')   Mai  thus  quotes  the  controversy  on  the  bullion 
question  as  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  error.     He  afterwards 
goes  on  to  say,  *  Adam  Smith  has  stated  that  capitals  are 
increased  by  parsimony,  that  every  frugal  man  is  a  public 
benefactor  ( Wealth  qf  Nations,  b.  ii.,  ch.  3).  and  that  the 
increase  of  wealth  depends  upon  the  balance  of  produce 
above  consumption  (b.  iv.,  ch.  3).    That  these  propositions 
are  true  to  a  great  extent  is  perfectly  unquestionable.    No 
considerable  and  continued  increase  of  wealth  could  possibly 
take  place  without  that  degree  of  frugality  which  occa^iions 
annually  the  conversion  of  some  revenue  into  capital,  and 
creates  a  balance  of  produce  above  consumption  ;  but  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  they  are  not  true  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  that  the  principle  of  saving,  pushed  to  excess,  would 
destroy  the  motive  to  production.    If  every  person  was  satis- 
fied with  the  simplest  food,  the  poorest  clothing,  and  the 
meanest  houses,  it  is  certain  that  no  other  sort  of  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging  would  be  in  existence ;  and  as  there 
would  be  no  adequate  motive  to  the  proprietors  of  land 
to  cultivate  well,  not  only  the  wealth  derived  from  conve- 
niences and  luxuries  would  be  quite  at  an  end,  but,  if  the 
same  division  of  land  continued,  the  production  of  food  would 
be  prematurely  checked,  and  population  would  come  to  a 
stand  long  before  the  soil  had  been  well  cultivated.    If  con- 
sumption exceed  production,  the  capital  of  the  country  must 
be  diminished,  and  its  wealth  must  be  gradually  destroyed, 
from  its  want  of  power  to  produce ;  if  production  be  in  a 
great  excess  above  consumption,  the  motive  to  accumulate 
and  produce  must  cease  from  a  want  of  will  to  consume. 
The  two  extremes  are  obvious ;  and  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  some  intermediate  point,  though  the  resources  of 
political  economy  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  it,  whereby, 
taking  into  consideration  both  the  power  to  produce  and 
the  will  to  consume,  the  encouragement  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  is  the  greatest.    The  division  of  landed  property 
presents  another  obvious  instance  of  the  same  kind.    No 
person  has  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  division  of 
such  immense  tracts  of  land  as  were  formerly  in  possession 
of  the  great  feudal  proprietors  must  be  favourable  to  in- 
dustry and  production.    It  is  equally  difficult  to  doubt  that 
a  division  of  landed  property  may  be  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  destroy  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the* 
accumulation  of  capital  and  the  division  of  labour,  and  to 
occasion  the  most  extended  poverty.    There  is  here  then  a 
point,  as  well  as  in  the  other  instance,  though  we  may  not 
know  how  to  place  it,  where  the  division  of  property  is  best 
suited  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  society,  and  cal- 
culated to  give  the  best  stimulus  to  production  and  to  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  population.'    (Malthus,  Introduc- 
tion.) 

We  cannot  enter  into  anything  like  an  examination,  how* 
ever  brief,  of  the  principles  of  political  economy ;  but  we  shall 
merely  state  a  few  general  propositions  which  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  true.  1.  Every  man  desires  to  obtain 
additional  wealth  with  as  little  trouble  to  himself  as  possible. 
2.  The  increase  of  population  is  limited  either  by  physical 
or  moral  evil,  or  by  prudential  motives.  3.  The  powers  of 
labour,  and  of  the  other  instruments  which  produce  wealth, 
may  be  indefinitelv  increased,  by  using  their  products  as 
the  means  of  further  production.  4.  Agricultural  pro- 
duce is  not  susceptible  of  the  same  unlimited  increase  as 
manufactures.     The  principal  topics  discussed  by  political 
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economists  are :  1,  the  definition  of  wealth ;  2,  of  produc- 
tive and  unproductive  labour ;  3,  on  the  nature  and  measures 
of  value ;  4,  on  the  rent  of  land ;  5,  the  wages  of  labour ; 
6,  the  profits  of  capital ;  7,  the  results  of  machinery ;  8,  the 
circulating  medium,  or  currency;  9,  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  commerce,  or  exchange  of  commodities.  Most  of 
these  subjects  are  treated  in  this  work  under  the  heads 
Accumulation,  Balance  of  Trade,  Bullion,  Con- 
sumption, Currency,  Exchange,  Profit,  Rent, 
Wages,  Wealth. 

History  of  the  Science. — The  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  no  notion  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  political  economy.  They  sought  to  increase  their 
wealth  chiefly  by  war,  by  conquering  and  plundering  weaker 
nations,  and  appropriating  to  their  own  use  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  industry.  They  considered  handicraft  and 
trade  as  degrading  to  a  citizen,  and  left  those  pursuits  to 
be  exercised  by  slaves  or  freedmen.  The  Romans,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  held  agriculture  in  more  esteem ; 
but  after  they  had  extended  thei:r  conquests  beyond  the 
limits  of  Latium,  the  business  of  agriculture  also  was  mainly 
conducted  by  slaves.  The  consequences  of  this  system  are 
well  known ;  agriculture  declined,  and  the  people  of  Rome 
were  obliged  to  be  fed  by  com  from  the  provinces.  It 
is  evident  that  in  such  a  state  of  society  there  will  be 
no  room  for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  political  economy,  which  are  based  upon  the 
principles  of  free  labour  and  competition.  It  appears  that 
the  Romans  considered  gold  not  as  the  representative  of 
wealth,  but  as  wealth  itself,  for  we  find  that  the  senate  for- 
bade its  exportation.    (Cicero,  Pro  Flacco,  28.) 

After  the  fail  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  free  towns  that 
rose  in  the  middle  ages,  Pisa,  Venice,  Florence,  Grenoa, 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  were  essentially  commercial, 
and  with  them  the  '  mercantile '  system,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  said  to  have  originated,  at  least  in  practice ;  for  it  was 
not  expounded  and  reduced  to  rules  until  centuries  after. 
This  system  consisted  in  looking  to  foreign  trade  as  the 
source  of  wealth,  selling  dear  and  buying  cheap,  and  thereby 
realising,  by  the  exchange,  a  surplus  in  bullion,  which  surplus 
was  employed  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  produce  to  be  sold. 
Shipping,  foreign  marts,  colonies  or  factories  abroad,  were  the 
means  employed  for  these  objects.  But  as  each  mercantile  na- 
tion sought  a  monopoly  of  trade,  restrictions  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  favour  its  own  commerce  and  impede  or  depress 
that  of  others.  This  led  to  jealousies  and  wars,  which  ended 
with  the  ruin  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties. 
This  system  was  narrow  and  exclusive :  it  considered  only 
one  state,  and  built  the  prosperity  of  that  state  on  the  de- 
pression of  others.  It  was  afiected  by  the  same  error  as  the 
military  system  of  conquerors,  who  wish  to  exalt  and  en- 
rich one  country  by  subjugating  and  plundering  another, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  other  countries  is 
part  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  world,  in  which  our  own 
country  must  share.  The  principle  that '  the  whole  world 
as  to  trade  is  but  as  one  nation  or  people,  and  therein  na- 
tions are  as  persons '  (Sir  Dudley  North's  Discourses  on 
Trade,  1661),  was  not  known  as  yet,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  be  hardly  known,  or  at  least  acknowledged,  even  now, 
except  by  very  few,  in  any  country. 

Another  mistake  of  the  states  of  the  middle  ages  was  that 
of  considering  gold  and  silver  as  constituting  the  exclusive 
wealth  of  a  country ;  their  attention  was  fixed  on  money  not 
as  a  means,  but  as  the  end  of  trade,  and  as  the  most  bene- 
ficial surplus,  which  thoy  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their 
cofi'ers  by  enacting  severe  penalties  against  its  exportation. 
Hence  the  earlier  Italian  writers  on  commerce  treat  exclu- 
sively of  money,  its  standard,  and  the  evils  of  tampering 
with  it  Gaspare  Scaruffi,  of  Reggie  near  Modena,  wrote, 
in  1579,  *  Discorso  sopra  le  Monete,  e  della  vera  proper- 
zione  fr^  I'oro  e  Targento.*  In  1588  Bernardo  Davanzati  of 
Florence  wrote  a  short  treatise,  'SuUe  Monete,'  and  another 
'  Sui  Cambj,*  or  '  The  Exchanges.'  Antonio  Serra,  a  native 
of  Cosenza  in  Calabria,  published,  in  1613, '  Breve  Trattato 
delle  Cause  che  possono  far  abbondare  i  Regni  d*Oro  ed*Ar- 
gento.'  Looking  upon  gold  and  silver  as  constituting  the 
wealth  of  a  state,  Serra  investigates  the  means  of  making 
them  flow  abundantly  into  a  country.  Among  these  means 
he  reckons  manufactures,  '  which  afford  a  much  greater 
return  than  agriculture;'  and  maritime  commerce.  But 
*  these  means,"  adds  Serra, '  are  of  no  avail  without  fixed  laws, 
order,  and  security  for  persons  and  property,  for  there  can 
be  no  x)rosT)erity  where  there  are  continual  changes  of  dy- 


nasties and  laws.'  This  shows  that  Sem,  eoiuidenni^ 
age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  had  fonsed  soie : 
rect  and  extended  notions  of  political  economy.  Hi>St 
however  remained  unnoticed,  and  the  aaibor,  bei&i!  r... 
cated,  as  it  seems,  in  some  conspiracy  against  the  S^zii 
rulers  of  Naples,  was  imprisoned  for  ten  years,  and  u^ 
went  the  torture  seven  times.  It  is  not  known  iben  J 
where  he  died.  Turbolo  of  Naples  wrote  Mrenl  Uj« 
on  the  coinaj^e  and  the  state  of  money  in  the  kini^d^j 
Naples :  '  Discorsi  e  Relazione  suUe  Monete  del  Rtt& 
Napoli,'  1616,  1618,  1623,  and  1629.  GeminianoMuf;! 
of  Modena  published,  in  1680,  *  Trattato  Mercauii^ua 
Monete,'  and  afterwards,  *  Trattato  del  Valore  delle M.4 
in  tutti  gli  Stati,'  in  which  he  lays  down  sound  pr^ 
for  regulating  the  coinage. 

The  first  writers  on  the  subject  of  oommene  l'  s 
appeared  in  England.    Raleigh  wrote,  in  1595,  fas  U 
on  Trade;'  Edward  Misselden  wrote  his* Circle ^T-^^ 
in   1623,  and  Louis  Roberts  his  '  Treasure  of  Ir^' 
1641.    Thomas  Mun  wrote,  in  1621,  his  *  Defesct ; : 
East  India  Trade,'  in  which  he  exploded  the  u.- . 
money  exclusively  constituted  wealth.    He  coopr . 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  wherewith  to  bu].*..: 
importation,  with  the  seed  which  the  hugbandoii 
into  the  earth  that  he  may  reap  a  plentiful  harvs .. . 
his  '  Treasure  of  Foreign  Trade,'  published  io  1' 
advocates  the  same  principle.     But  Sir 'William  If" 
further  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemfjc^* 
asserting  enlarged  views  of  political  economj. 
treatise  '  On  Taxes  and  Contributions,'  puhlished . 
he  was  the  first  to  slate,  though  in  an  incident! 
that  *  it  was  the  labour  required  for  the  productii 
modities  which  determined  their  value.'    He  aUo  <: 
'  Quantulumcunque,*  a  treatise  on  money,  in  vakh 
demned  the  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  interest,  r.. 
bated  the  notion  that  a  country  may  be  drained  of ' 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.    [Petty,  SirW  - 

In  France,  the  minister  Colbert,  a  contempotsn 
William  Petty,  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  maos^ 
tem  in  all  its  exclusiveness  [Colbert],  and  the 
of  that  system  continued  to  prevail  in  France  after  !i 
till  the  time  of  Quesnay.   Pierre  le  Pesant,  Seigtiatf 
Guibert,  published,  in  1695,  his  '  D6tail  sur  la" 
which  he  treated  both  of  commerce  and  niouciW 
author  was  banished   because  some  of  his  ff 
reflected  upon  feudal  rights  and  ecclesiastical  r'J 
Twelve  years  later  Vauban  published  his*DiinR& 
in  which  he  proposed  a  new  plan  of  taxation. 

In  England,  Locke,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Civil  (n'< 
(b.  xi.,  40-43),  argued  at  length  to  prove  that '  l>t  <> 
constituent  principle  of  value.'    There  is  somcih^^ '^ 
same  purpose  in  Hobbes's  'Leviathan'  (ch.  24).  B- ' 
were  incidental  remarks,  and  not  professed  lost^'^ 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy. 

In  a  tract  nublished  in  1677,  entitled  *Eugl5fi^' 
Happiness,'  the  notion  of  the  balance  of  trade  n 
and  its  fallacy  exposed.  [Balance  of  Trade.]  ^f*i 
North,  already  quoted,  wrote  *  Discourses  on  Traix 
which  contain  more  clear  and  comprehensive  n ' 
trade  than  had  yet  been  published.    Among  otbe:F* 
tions,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  that '  there  cj^  * 
trade  unprofitable  to  the  public;  for  if  anypr>^vt» 
soon  leave  it  off*,  and  wherever  the  traders  thrive,  the'< 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  thrive  also.'  It  is  worthy «  ' 


by  way  of  contrast,  that  Montesquieu  in  the  Uh*''^ 
tury  wrote  a  chapter  entitled  *  To  what  Nations  0- 
is  prejudicial.'    {Esprit  des  Lois,  b.  xx.,  ch.  21) 
Davenant  wrote  on  '  the  Commerce  and  Reveoue 


is  prejudicial.'    {Esprit  des  Lois,  b.  xx.,  ch.  21)  ^r^ 
Davenant  wrote  on  '  the  Commerce  and  Revenue « 
land.'    In  the  next  century  Sir  Matthew  Decker  «* 
*  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  »•* 
1 744.  .^ 

A  change  of  opinion  was  in  the  meantime  taluos  r-  ^ 
the  Continent  with  respect  to  the  so-called  •  »Jf"f  •^' 
tem.'  Fran9ois  Quesnay,  born  in  1694,  a  mwical  »^ 
profession,  and  surgeon  to  Louis  XV.,  being  5^^'^''  : 
distressed  condition  of  the  French  P«a«*"^^'  ,' 
voured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  go*^''^"*^"^^ 
relieving  that  numerous  and  iU-used  class  of p«^^P^^, 
proposed  the  abolition  of  cualom-houses  ^^'^^r^.. 


afld 
lar  reforms,  which  were  effected  after  his  deaw- ^j^ 


and  province,  the  free  circulation  of  oora  "y\ 
kingdom,  the  suppression  of  the  corvijes.  ^°'  ^ 


Quesnay  went  further:  he  assumed  as  a  p<uy^'P'" 
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»,  or  in  other  words,  agriculture,  wbs  tbe  only  source  of 
ill,  ia  opposition  to  Colbert's  mercantile  system,  which 
that  source  exclusively  in  trade.  Quesnay  .allowed 
manufactures  and  merchants  were  highly  useful,  but 
on  tended  that  as  they  realised  no  net  surplus  in  the 
5  of  rent,  they  did  not  add  any  greater  value  to  the  raw 
rial  of  the  commodities  which  they  manufactured  or 
ed  from  place  to  place,  than  was  just  equivalent  to  the 
;  of  the  capital  or  stock  consumed  by  them  during  the 
that  they  were  engaged  in  those  operations.  He 
ed  society  into  three  classes:  I,  a  productive  class, 
sting  of  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  who  sub- 
n  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  reserved  to  them 
ages  of  labour  and  as  a  reasonable  profit  on  their 
al ;  2,  a  proprietary  class,  namely,  those  who  live  on 
ent  of  the  land,  or  the  net  surplus  produce  raised  by 
cultivators,  after  the  necessary  expenses  have  been 
cted ;  3,  an  unproductive  class,  consisting  of  manufac- 
rs,  merchants,  servants,  and  handicraftsmen,  '  whose 
ar,  though  useful,  adds  nothing  to  the  national  wealth, 
who  subsist  entirely  on  the  wa^es  paid  to  them  by  the 
r  two  classes.*  (Quesnay,  Physiacratie,  ou  Constitution 
treile  dea  Goiivememens,  1 768.)  As  a  corollary  to  these 
ions,  Quesnay  and  his  disciples  concluded  that  all  taxes 
t  to  fall  upon  the  land. 

csnay  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  school  called 
*hool  of  the  '  Economistes,'  which  reckoned  amongst 
embers  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  father  of  the  cele- 
1  Mirabeau,  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  Dupont  de  Ne- 
),  Condorcet,  Raynal,  Turgot,  Necker,  and  other  dis- 
t^bed  men. 

esnay*s  principal  work  on  political  economy  is  the 
iiocratie*  already  mentioned  ;  but  he  published  other 
,  especially  an  article  '  Sur  les  Grains,*  which  was  in- 
.  in  the  '  EncyclopMie,'  and  in  Which  he  advocates  the 
principles.  Though  Quesnay  considered  agriculture 
only  source  of  wealth,  he  did  not  advocate  any  ex- 
0  protection  for  it,  but  rather  a  principle  of  freedom 
bran  dies  of  trade.  The  *  Economistes*  originated  the 
stre,*  which  was  a  survey  and  valuation  of  all  real 
cty,  made  by  order  of  the  government,  for  the  purpose 
easing  the   'contribution  foncidre,' or  property   tax, 

they  considered  as  the  only  legitimate  tax.     And 

ri^iciple  has  prevailed  in  France  and  other  continental 

les,    where  even  now  the  tax  on  laml  and  houses 

the  main  source  of  the  public  revenue,  being  from 

30  per  cent,  on  the  rent. 

Italy,  Antonio  Bundini  of  Siena  had  asserted  the  fun- 
Ual  principle  of  the  '  Economistes,'  long  before 
lay,  in  a  wotk  which  however  was  not  published  till 

Bandini  wrote  his'Discorso  Economico' in  1737, 
k.  view  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Tuscan  govern- 
to  the  desolate  condition  of  that  vast  tract  of  country 

the  Maremma  of  Siena.  Bandini  advocated  free- 
x  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  recommended  t^e 
v'al  of  all  restrictions  upon  importation  and  exporta- 

he  urged  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the  cuUiva- 

>f  ihe  soil  an  interest  in  the  land,  by  tlie  grant  of  long 

<» ;  an  I  lastly  he  recommended  the  removal  of  the  nume- 

vexatk}us   taxes,  and  the  substitution  of  a  single  tax 

iaod,  not  excepting  ecclesiastical  and  other  privileged 

-Tty.     A  MS.  copy  of  Bandini's  book  was  presented  to 

rand-duke   Francis  of  Lorraine,  who  however,  being 

after  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  and  having  re- 

id  to  Vienna,  could  not  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ma- 

la.     But  his  son  Leopold,  on  coming  to  the  govern- 

of  Tuscany,  consulted  Bandini*s   work,  and  put  into 

ition    the  plan  therein  proposed.    The  Maremma  of 

L  assumed  a  new  life,  and  its  population  has  nearly 

ed  in  the  course  of  half  a  century. 

itonlo  Broggia  of  Naples,  a  merchant  by  profession, 

3  a  treatise  on  taxation.  *  Sul  Tributi,'  in  which   he  ad- 

that  there  are  three  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture,  handi- 

or  manufactures,  and  commerce.   He  does  not  consider 

axon  land  as  the  only  legitimate  tax, but  proposes  three 

I  of  taxation,  land-tax,  customs,  and  gabelle  or  excise.  He 

that  in  a  great  commercial  country  the  customs  and 

M,or  indirect  tax,  ought  to  be  preferred,  but  in  an 

cultural  country  like  Naples  the  tax  on  land  must  be 

principal  source  of  revenue.     He  condemns  taxes  on 

tal  and.  persons,  licences  and  patents,  horses  and  agri- 

ural  implements,  as   detrimental  to  industry,  as  well 

he  government  monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  &c.    The 


author,  who  belonged  to  the  mercantile  school,  falls  into 
the  error  of  that  school,  in  wishing  to  sell  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  foreigners,  and  buy  as  little  as  possible  from  them. 

Ferdinando  Galiani  also,  of  Naples,  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  writers  on  political  economy  in  the  last 
century.  While  at  Paris,  he  wrote  in  French  a  book  on 
the  corn-trade,  *  Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des  B16s,'  in 
which  he  took  a  middle  course  between  those  who  advocated 
an  unrestricted  trade  in  corn,  and  those  who  wished  it  to 
be  subject  to  permanent  restrictions.  Galiani  contends 
that  no  universal  system  can  be  established  on  that  im- 
portant subject,  and  that  the  laws  concerning  the  trade  in 
corn  must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  individual 
states,  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  their  respective  soils, 
and  also  their  political  institutions  and  relations  to  other 
countries.  Galiani  also  wrote,  in  Italian,  a  work  on  money, 
*  Delia  Monet  a,' published  in  1750,  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  on  this  subject.  Taking  an  enlarged  view,  he 
investigated  the  nature  of  the  value  of  things,  which  he  said 
was  the  result  of  various  circumstances,  namely,  their  scar- 
city, utility,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  labour  re(|uired 
for  their  production,  and  also  the'  time.  He  extends  his 
investigations  to  the  value  of  men's  abilities,  which  are  to 
be  estimated  not  only  according  to  their  rarity,  but  also  ac- 
cording to  the  time  required  for  their  coming  to  maturity, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  before  they  can  attain  a 
station  favourable  to  their  development.  This  is  a  position 
analagous  to  that  afterwards  stated  by  Adam  Smith 
(b.  i.,  ch.  10),  'that  the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
easiness  and  cheapness  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
learning  a  business.*  It  requires  more  time  and  expense  to 
form  a  physician,  or  a  statesman,  or  a  divine,  than  a  com- 
mon labourer,  and  therefore  the  latter  has  less  value  than 
the  former.  Galiani  combats  the  received  opinion  of  his 
time,  that  high  prices  were  a  sign  of  distress.  He  also 
contended  that  the  precious  metals  were  to  be  considered  as 
merchandise.  Galiani  may  be  considered  as  a  reformer  of 
the  old  mercantile  system.  [Galiani.] 

Gian  Francesco  Pagnini,  born  at  Volterra  in  1715,  pub- 
lished in  1751  a  dissertation  *  Sopra  il  giusto  Pregio  aelle 
Cose,'  or  the  just  value  of  things,  and  in  1764  a  history  of 
the  Commerce  of  Florence,  with  a  digression  on  the  value 
of  i^old  and  silver,  and  its  proportion  to  the  prices  of  other 
things  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  compared  with  those 
in  the  18th  century.  Both  works  contain  sound  opinions 
and  interesting  facts.  Porapeo  Neri  of  Florence  wrote,  in 
1751,  *  Osservazioni  sopra  il  Prezzo  legale  delle  Monete,'  a 
work  of  considerable  merit. 

Gian  Rinaldo  Carli,  born  at  Capo  d'Istria  in  1 720,  ranks 
with  Galiani  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  politi- 
cal econotnists.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  work  on  coin  and 
currency,  and  on  the  mints  of  Italy :  'Delle  Monete  e  della 
Istituzione  delli  Zecche  d'ltalia,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1754-60,  in 
which  he  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  Carli  also 
wrote  •  Ragionamento  sopra  i  Bilanci  Economici  delle  Na- 
zioni,*  in  which  he  combated  the  fallacy  prevalent  in  his 
time  about  the  balance  of  trade.  He  also  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  corn-trade  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Pompco  Neri, 
in  1771,  'Sul  Libero  Commercio  dei  Grani,*  in  which  he 
agreed  with  Galiani  in  denying  the  wisdom  of  a  general 
principle  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade  in  corn,  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  modified  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, because  he  considered  the  supply  of  corn  as  a  sub- 
ject deeply  connected  with  administrative  policy,  and  not  a 
mere  commercial  question.  Carli  had  a  powerflil  mind, 
uninfluenced  by  popular  opinions  or  prevalent  systems. 
Other  particulars  concerning  this  distinguished  writer  are 
given  under  .Carli. 

Antonio  Genovesi,  born  in  1712,  at  Castiglione  near  Sa- 
lerno, became  professor  of  the  new  chair  *  of  commerce  and 
mechanics,'  founded  at  Naples  in  1755,  by  Bartolorameo 
Intiesi,  a  wealthy  Florentine  merchant  of  that  city.  Geno-  • 
vcsi  published  his  lectures  under  the  title  of '  Lezioni  di 
Economia  Civile,'  in  1 768.  Genovesi  took  a  middle  course 
between  the  mercantile  system  and  that  of  the  *  Economistes.* 
He  reckoned  three  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture,  arts,  and 
commerce.  He  extols  agriculture  as  an  ample  and  peren- 
nial spring  of  public  wealth,  but  he  also  appreciates  com- 
merce and  manufactures  as  the  causes  of  an  Increase  of 
production.  With  regard  to  commerce,  he  adopts  the  re- 
strictive system  of  the  mercantile  school  as  to  foreign  goods, 
whilst  he  agrees  with  the  '  Economistes '  as  to  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  coirn,  and  of  internal  trade  in  general,  as  well  as 
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with  respect  to  the  interest  of  money.  He  inculcates  the 
principle  tliat  labour  constitutes  the  capital  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  families.  But  he  did  not  fall  into  the  vulgar 
error  of  considering  whole  classes  of  society  as  unproduc- 
tive because  they  ajre  not  employed  in  manual  labour,  such 
as  men  of  science,  scholars,  lawyers,  soldiers,  magistrates, 
and  others.  Genovesi  wrote  also  other  treatises  on  political 
economy,  which  he  succeeded  in  rendering  popular  in  his 
own  country. 

The  otlier  Italian  political  economists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are:  1,  Francesco  Algarotti  of  Venice,  born  in 
1712,  who  wrote  *  Saggio  sul  Commercio.'  in  which  he  ex- 
tols commerce  as  the  source  of  wealth  and  power,  and  he 
quotes  the  example  of  England.  He  also  wrote  a  few  short 
suggestions  on  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
Africa,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  by  the  nations  of 
Europe :  '  Sulla  Preferenza  dell'  Africa  in  confronto  dell' 
Aaiae  dell*  America,  rapporto  all'  Industria  e  dal  Commercio 
degli  Europei.'  2,  Antonio  Zanon  of  Udine  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  bom  in  1696,  a  merchant  by  profession,  wrote 
letters  on  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  which 
be  encouraged  also  by  his  exertions.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
liberal  mind  and  a  true  philanthropist.  3,  Cesare  Becca- 
ria  of  Milan  wrote  lectures  on  political  economy,  in  which 
he  expounded,  among  other  things,  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour,  and  he  investigated  the  relations  of  wages 
and  labour,  and  tlie  nature  of  productive  capitals.  With 
regard  to  the  corn-trade,  he  agreed  with  Carli  and  Galiani 
in  not  advising  any  general  system.  He  considered  large 
masses  of  property  as  more  advantageous  to  a  country  than 
small  subdivisions.  In  general,  Beccaria  maybe  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  '  Economistes.'  [Beccaria, 
Cbsarb  BoNBSAifA.]  4,  Pictro  Verri,  bom  at  Milan  in 
1727,  the  intimate  friend  of  Beccaria,  although  he  differed 
from  him  on  several  points  of  political  economy,  wrote 
*Memoriesuir  Eoonoroia  Pubblica  dello  State  di  Milano,'  in 
which  he  shows  the  decline  of  that  country  during  the  two 
centuries  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  igno- 
rance of  its  rulers  and  the  absurdity  of  the  laws.  He 
wrote  also  'Riflessioni  suUe  Leggi  Vincolanti,  principal- 
men  tc  sul  Commercio  dei  Grani,'in  which  he  advocated  the 
principle  of  absolute  liberty.  Lastly,  he  wrote  *  Medita- 
zioni  suir  Economia  Politica,'  which  were  published  in  1771, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  It  is  an 
elementary  hot  useful  book.  5,  Ferdinando  Paoletti,  born 
in  ]  717,  near  Florence,  wrote,  in  1769,*Pensieri  sopra  I'Agri- 
eoltura,  and,  in  1772, '  Veri  Mezzi  di  rendere  felici  le  So- 
eieta,'  in  which  he  advocated  freedom  of  trade.  6,  Gian 
Battista  Vasco,  born  at  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  in  1733, 
wrote  '  Saggio  Politico  sulla  Moneta,'  1772,  in  which  he 
treats  of  various  questions  of  political  economy.  He  after- 
wards wrote,  in  French,  '  M6moire  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Men- 
dicity et  sur  les  Moyens  de  la  supprimer,'  which  he  sent  to 
the  Academy  of  Valence  in  Dauphin^,  in  1788.  His  other 
works  were,  *  Sulla  Felicita  Publica  considerata  nei  Coltiva- 
tori  di  Terre  proprie  ;*  and  *  L'Usura  libera.'  7,  Giammaria 
Ortes,  bom  at  Venice  in  1713,  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Dell' 
Economia  Nazionale*  libri  sei,  1774,  which  however  re* 
mained  unknown  except  to  a  few  friends  of  the  author, 
until  Custodi  inserted  it  in  his  great  collection  of  the  Italian 
economists.  His  views  were  orij^inal,  and  he  belonged  to 
none  of  the  schools  already  established.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  capital  of  a  nation  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  that  the  only 
difference  is  in  its  distribution.  If  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion becomes  richer,  it  can  only  be  by  impoverishing  the 
rest.  As  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  he  asserts  that 
all  endeavours  to  increase  industry  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  national  wealth  are  futile.  But  he  supports  also  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  trade  between  nations,  because,  he 
says,  every  nation  has  its  own  capital,  which  cannot  be 
diminishea  nor  increased  by  exchange.  Ortes  wrote  also 
'  *  Riflessioui  sulla  Popolazione  per  rapporto  all*  Economia 
Nazionale,'  1790,  in  which  he  stated  several  positions 
whidi  have  been  since  developed  by  Malthus,  such  as 
tliat  population  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  prcKluction  ;  that  population  does  not  always  increase 
witn  the  increase  of  marriages,  &c.  8,  Filippo  Briganti, 
a  native  of  Naples,  published,  in  1 760,  '  Esame  Econo- 
mico  del  Sistema  Civile,*  in  which  he  refutes  the  theories 
of  Mably,  Rousseau,  and  Linguet,  who  asserted  that 
the  state  of  society,  and  civilization,  commerce,  and 
vrealtb,  were  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  with  which  man 
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is  afflicted.    9,  Gaetano  Filangieri,  bom  at  Naples  ia  i;, 
is  known  by  his  work  on  legislation,  the  secood  voluiu 
which  treats  of  political  economy.    He  belonged  u 
school  of  the  French  economists,  but  be  «u  uuu 
follower  of  that  school.     He  was  a  supporter  of  ik  f^* 
of  trade;  he  had  no  prejudices  against  luxui),  but  U 
vocated  diiect  taxation,  or  the  tax  on  land,&nd  hemam; 
iliat  large  cities  were  ii>jurious  to  the  prosperity  of  a  a>M 
[Filangieri.]     10,  The  Marquis  Caraccioli,  vbik  b:  n 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  wrote  '  Riflessioni  suU*  Ecoooiuiie  y 
trazione  dei  Frumenti  della  Sicilia  fatte  ad  ooca^iottt 
Carestia  del  1 784  ed  1 785.*    The  author,  being  i\nu 
the  fact  that  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  Rome,  &haui)t 
frequently  afflicted  with  scarcity  and  famine,  sou^j'^t 
vestigate  the  causes  of  this  great  change.  He  recci^tc^ 
freedom  of  internal  trade,  but  with  regard  to  ibec\;s, 
tion  of  corn,  he  thought  it  might  be  suspended  at  ic^^ 
an  act  of  government  from  prudential  motives,  i:  >»» 
rio  Scrofani,  on  the  contrary,  in  a '  Memoria  !»uliiU' 
del  Commercio  dei  Grani  della  Sicilia,'  published ii.. 
advocated  an  entire  and  permanent  freedom  io  u  - 
trade,  quoting  the  example  of  Tuscany,  where  (ki... 
hod  been  in  practice  since  1 767,  and  had  been  9i,\Sja 
the  best  results.   13,  Maurizio  Solera,  a  native  of  Fju. 
wrote,  in  French,  '  Essai  sur  lea  Valeurs,'  wh;:^. 
sented  in  1786  to  King  Victor.    He  proposed  khv^ 
tural  bank  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  i^  ^. 
But  his  project  was  not  carried  into  effect    14,  U*- 
Ricci,  a  native  of  Modena,  was  named,  by  the  Diikd 
III.,  member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  iaquirv- 
charitable  institutions  of  the  town  of  Modena.  R' 
the  reporter  of  the  commission,  and  his  Report  wis  p^ 
and  dedicated  to  the  duke:  'Riforma  degVlstituti?' 
Citta  di  Modena,'  1787.    He  was  one  of  the  trsAt'i 
(Ortes  and  Genovesi  had  already  expressed  opioioiu 
to  his)  who  censured  indiscriminate  charity  aseom 
idleness  and  improvidence,  and  thus  creating  F} 
Italy  abounded  at  that  time,  more  perhaps  than  an; 
in  Europe,  with  charitable  institutions.    In  Modeci 
had  in  the  time  of  Ricci  a  population  of  40,000  inb: 
there  were  7000  destitute  persons.  Ricci  demonsinl«i> 
historical  facts  that  pauperism  increases  in  pro] 
the  facility  of  obtaining  relief.     He  censurea  1 
portioning  poor  girls,  and  other  premiums  od  mai^' 
said  that  the  increase  of  population  should  only  beti^ 
of  labour  and  frugality,  by  which  the  means  of  sub 
increased.    He  proposed  that  charitable  institutuia 
be  supported  by  private  charity,  and  not  by  the  go^ 
which  should  not  do  more  than  establish  worki 
give  emplovment  to  paupers  and  vagrants,  instruct  ^ 
classes,  and  endeavour  to  raise  their  moral  condiuoi 
advice  of  Ricci  was  acted  upon  by  the  govenuiKuit 
den  a.     1 5,  Giuseppe  Palmieri,  bom  in  1 721,  in  (!»?'' 
of  Lecce,  in  the  kinedom  of  Naples,  filled  several  ^ic 
the  administration  of  his  country,  and  wrote  obsem'>  '*^ 
the  tarif  and  on  national  wealth :  *  Osservazioni  sulf  ^ 
con  applicazione  al  Regno  di  Napoli,'  and '  Sulla  K^ 
Nazionale.'  In  speaking  of  commerce,  be  says  that  t>^ 
universal  liberty  would  be  the  best  system,  but  as  t!ii|; 
is  not  admitted  by  any  nation,  the  nation  thatsbou^*'' 
put  it  in  practice  might  find  it  turn  to  its  disadnit^'--^ 
its  condition  would  be  that  of  a  Iamb  among  volves 
therefore  advises  not  the  prohibitive  but  the  ib>^, 
system,  or  in  other  words,  a  system  of  custom-bousj 
on  the  principle  of  reciprocity.     1 6,  Count  MengoUi"^' 
tra,in  the  Venetian  state,  wrote,  in  1791,  a  book  aga^ 
exclusive  mercantile  system,  which  he  s^led  *  U  ^"^ 
mo,*  from  the  name  of  Colbert,  the  great  patroaiser'' 
system.  This  work  was  written  in  reply  to  a  qoerj  pi 
by  the  Economical  Society  of  Florence,  vhich  was  P» 
the  following  words:  'Whether  in  a  state  vW^ 
locality  and  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  susceptible  of  i^ 
of  produce  and  population,  it  be  most  adviseable  to » 
manufactures  by  certain  restrictions  on  the  exporia^J* ' 
raw  materials,  or  to  leave  it  an  entire  freedom?*  **^ 
recommended  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  ^»**^**^  i,a 
the  prize.    It  is  one  of  the  best  written  works  of  tie/ 
political  economists.    Mengotti,  Beocaris,  *"^"^, 
three  writers  who,  by  their  style,  have  succeeded  m  ^^^ 
ing  an  abstruse  subject  and  making  their  <iiw^*^^< 
tertaining  as  well  as  instructive.    Mengotti  tjo''',  J 
memoir,  •  Sul  Commercio  dei  Romani,'  which  obtain^ 
1787,  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  InwriptioDiW"'^ 
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;tre8  of  Paris.  Mengotti  maintained,  that  until  the  first 
raic  war  the  Romans  had  no  commerce  in  an  extended 
se ;  that  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  battle  of  Actium 
Ir  commerce  consisted  in  carrying  home  the  spoils  of 
er  nations;  that  from  Augustus  to  Constantino  their 
le  was  mainly  passive  and  rninous;  they  produced 
hing,  and  bought  foreign  luxuries  and  even  the  neces- 
ea  of  life  with  the  money  they  extorted  from  the  subject 
winces,  and  at  last  they  fell  gradually  again  into  poverty 

barbarism, 
"he  above  are  the  principal  Italian  political  economists  of 
eighteenth  century.    The  complete  collection  of  all  the 
ian  writers  on  political  economy  was  edited  by  Custodi, 
^0  volumes,  8vo.  Melzi,  the  vice-president  of  the  Italian 
ublic,  supplied  the  author  with  the  necessary  funds  for 
undertaking.    Custodi  was  afterwards  made  by  Napo- 
i  counsellor  of  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  baron, 
ghl  of  the  iron  crown,  and  secretary  of  finance, 
n   England  the  science  of  pohtical  economy  made   a 
rked  progress  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  ceo- 
7  through  the  exertions  of  Adam  Smith,  who  is  consi- 
•ed  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  school.     In    1776 
tith  published  his  great  work,  with  the  modest  title  of 
r>  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
ions.'    In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  the  division  of 
•ur  and  its  wonderful  effects,  of  the  real  and  nominal 
e  of  commodities,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of 
k«  and  the  rent  of  land.    Book  ii.  treats  of  the  nature, 
imulation,  and  employment  of  stock  or  capital.     Book 
s  in  a  great  measure  historical,  and  treats  of  the  different 
ress  of  opulence  in  diffierent  nations.    Book  iv.  is  em- 
ed  in  discussing  the  various  systems  of  political  eco- 
y.     Smith  did  not  follow  implicitly  either  the  mercantile 
;m  or  that  of  the  economists ;  he  showed,  in  opposition 
e  latter,  that  the  labour  of  manufacturers  and  merchants 
oductive  and  is  a  source  of  wealth,  but  he  at  the  same 
considered  agriculture  as  the  most  productive  kind  of 
iir,  and  the  home  trade  as  more  productive  than  foreign 
f.     These  positions  have  been  combated  by  writers  who 
adopted  many  of  his  general  views.    On  the  subject  of 
in  trade  modern  writers  on  political  economy  are  divided, 
>  maintaining  that  all  foreign  trade  is  advantageous  to  a 
try  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  profitable  to 
i  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  independently  of  war  and 
e  and  other  national  vicissitudes ;  whilst  others  contend 
ibe  immediate  interest  of  the  trader  is  not  in  all  cases 
terion  of  the  permanent  national  interest, 
dam  Smith's  doctrine  of  universal  free  trade  has  found 
y  opponents,  and  is  in  fact  still  a  theory,  for  it  is  not  in 
tice  in  any  country.    His  definition  of  productive  and 
roductire  labour  has  been  contradicted  by  Mai  thus,  in 
*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  and  in  France  by 
and  others.    Smith  considered  commerce  as  an  ex- 
)ge  between  producers  of  various  commodities,  but  not 
cause  of  fresh  production  by  stimulating  new  wants  in 
producers.    His  doctrine  of  the  '  natural  rate  of  wages' 
also   been  controverted.     (McCuUoch's  'edition'    of 
iiVs  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  with  a  Biography  of  the  Au- 
r.  and  NoteM  and  Supplementary  Dissertatione,  by  the 
lor.) 

n  1 798  Malthus  published  his  '  Essay  on  the  Principle 
Population/  in  which  he  deroonstratea  that '  an  increase 
be  means  of  subsistence  is  the  only  sure  criterion  of  a 
permanent  and  beneficial  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
people.'  He  stated  that  the  population  never  falls  be- 
the  level  of  subsiitence,  but  that  it  tends,  on  the  con- 
y,  always  to  exceed  it,  and  is  only  kept  down  by  moral 
>byaical  checks.  A  consequence  of  these  positions  is, 
I  any  artificial  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  population  by 
niums  on  marriage,  laws  against  celibacy,  &c.,  is  inju- 
ous.  These  inferences  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Ita- 
political  economists  Ortes  and  Ricci. 
n  France,  J.  B.  Sav  published,  in  1802, '  Trait6  d*£eo- 
die  Politique,'  in  which  he  expounded  the  principles  of 
am  Smith,  adding  many  original  and  important  illustra- 
)8>  especially  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  gluts  resulting 
n  over-pxoduction,  which,  he  maintained,  can  only  be 
tial  and  temporary,  and  can  never  occur  in  every  species 
commodity  iit  once.  Say  has  written  several  other  works 
political  economy.  Gamier  also  translated  the  work 
Smith  into  French. 

Q  1815  appeared  an  'Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capi- 
to  Land,'  by  Mr.  West,  Oxford,  1815,  and  about  the 


same  time  Malthus  published  'An  Enquiiy  into  the  Nature 
and  Progress  of  Rent,'  a  subject  which  was  afterwards  in- 
vestigated and  expounded  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  his  *  Principles 
of  Pohtical  Economy  and  Taxation/ published  in  1817,  and 
which  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  important  work 
on  political  economy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  [Ri- 
cardo.] 

Among  other  contemporary  writers  on  political  economy 
may  be  mentioned,  in  England.  Mill  [Mill],  McCulloch, 
Sen ior,  Tooke,  and Torrens.  In  France,  S ismondi  has  written 
several  works  on  political  economy :  '  De  la  Richesse  des 
Nations,  ou  Nouveaux  Principes  d'Economie  Politique;' 
and  '  Etudes  sur  TEconomie  Politique,'  which  latter  work 
contains  many  interesting  facts,  exhibited  and  commented 
upon  in  the  usual  attractive  if  not  always  strictly  logical 
manner  of  the  author.  Ganilh  published  a  general  review 
of  the  principal  systems  of  political  ecunnmy:  '  Des  Sys- 
tdmes  nEconomie  Politique,  et  de  la  Valour  comparative 
de  leurs  Doctrines,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1821,  a  work  well  deserv- 
ing a  perusal,  being  written  in  a  temperate  spirit  and  unas- 
suming tone. 

In  Germany,  Storch  published,  in  French, '  Cours  d'Eco- 
nomie  Politique,'  6  vols.,  Petersburg,  1815,  and  also  '  Be- 
trachtungen  iiber  die  Natur  des  Nationaleinkommens,' 
Halle,  1825.  Schmalze  wrote  '  Staatswirthschaftslehre,*  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1818;  and  Jakob,  'Grundsatze  der  National- 
okonomie,'  Halle,  1 825. 

The  Spaniards  had  two  writers  on  political  economy 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Ulloa  and  Ustariz. 
The  latter  wrote  'Teorica  y  Practica  de  Comercio  y  de 
Marina,'  fol.,  Madrid,  1791. 

Political  economy  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  but  few  works,  we  believe,  have 
yet  been  produced  that  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
Europe.  Tucker's  *  Laws  of  Wa^es,  Profits,  and  Rent  in- 
vestigated/ and  his  '  Theory  of  Money  and  Banks  investi- 
gate4*  ftre  valuable  contributions  to  the  science. 

In  Italy,  the  principal  writer  of  the  present  century  on 
inlitical  economy  is  Melchiorre  Gioia  of  Piacenza»  who 
died  in  1824.  Gioia  was  a  jurist*  a  moralist,  and  a  politi- 
cian, as  well  as  a  political  economist,  and  a  notice  of  h& 
works  and  a  short  account  of  his  life  are  given  under  his 
name.  Here  however  we  shall  dwell  at  more  length  upon 
his  great  work  on  political  economy, '  Nuovo  Pros  petto  delle 
Scienze  Economische,'  6  vols.  4to.,  Milan,  1815-17.  Gioia 
quotes  most  of  tlie  writers,  Italian  and  foreign,  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  endeavours  to  condense  their  various 
systems  and  opinions  into  a  series  of  principles  with  their 
legitimate  deductions.  He  lays  down  the  following  objects 
of  the  science: — I,  To  diminish  the  labour  and  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  production,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  the  raw  elements  employed ;  in  short,  to  produce  with  as 
little  labour,  time,  and  cost  as  possible.  2,  To  increase  the 
quantity,  perfection,  and  durability  of  the  things  produced. 
3,  The  means  of  obtaining  the  above  results  consist  in  power, 
which  is  increased  by  capital,  machinery,  credit,  association, 
distribution  of  labour,  in  knowledge  of  the  means  to  improve, 
and  will  or  activity,  which  is  strengthened  by  liberty,  secu- 
rity, and  enlightened  opinion  of  the  people  in  general.  A 
great  part  of  the  work  is  in  a  tabidar  form,  with  quotations 
and  original  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  the 
government  on  the  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion of  wealth,  Gioia  notes  a  number  of  cases  in  which  that 
influence  may  be  useful,  and  a  number  of  others  in  which 
it  is  injurious.  Under  the  first  head  he  reckons  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  the  distribution  of  courts  of  justice 
in  each  district,  to  save  time  and  expense  to  suitors ;  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries,  consisting  of  useful  books, 
of  collections  of  natural  history,  and  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, botanical  gardens,  &c. ;  the  foundation  of  gra- 
tuitous elementary  schools  in  every  commune,  and  of 
schools  of  arts  and  trades  in  every  town ;  freedom  of  the 
press;  the  sending  well-informed  travellers  into  foreign 
countries  to  examine  and  report  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements made  in  each.  Among  the  cases  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  government  is  injurious,  Gioia  reckons — 
1,  Too  heavy  taxation,  which,  by  gradually  diminishing  the 
disposable  capital,  prevents  its  being  employed  in  making 
improvements.  2,  The  grant  of  public  money  to  monastic 
establishments.  3,  The  unequal  distribution  of  public 
burthens.  4,  The  payment  of  the  judges  by  fees  on  the 
causes  which  they  decide,  which  is  still  the  case  in  several 
countries  of  the  Continent,  instead  of  a  fixed  salary  suffi- 
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cient  to  plaee  tbem  above  temptation.  5,  The  inculcation 
or  toleration  of  popular  superstition,  false  miracles,  and 
impostors.  6,  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  other 
inquisitorial  censorships,  index  of  forbidden  books,  &c. 
Gioia  is  an  advocate  for  large  masses  of  property,  large 
manufactories,  and  great  commercial  cities.  His  exposition 
of  the  advantages  of  large  farms  over  small  ones  induced 
the  government  of  Piedmont  to  repeal  the  decree  by  which 
the  rice-grounds  belonging  to  the  crown  or  the  communes 
were  to  be  parcelled  out  into  small  holdings.  Gioia  gives 
the  preference  to  arts  over  agriculture,  and  he  is  the  only 
one  among  the  Italian  political  economists  who  has  esta- 
blished the  principle  of  the  '  association  of  labour'  (as  in  the 
case  of  joint-stock  companies)  as  an  important  source  of 
wealth,  and  has  descanted  upon  its  advantages.  Gioia  wrote 
also  his  '  Filosofia  della  Statistica,'  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  to  his  work  on  political  economy. 

[GxoiA.] 

The  other  Italian  writers  on  political  economy  in  the  pre- 
sent century  are,  1,  Ressi,  who  in  1808  published  a  work 
*Deir  Economia  della  Specie  Umana,'  4  vols.  8vo. ;  2,  Carlo 
Boselliniof  Modena,  who  published,  in  1817, '  NuovoEsame 
delle  Sorgenti  della  Privata  e  Pubblica  Ricchezza ;'  3,  Giu- 
seppe Pecchio,  who  wrote,  I,  *  Saggio  Storico  suU'  Ammi- 
nistrazione  Finanziera  dell*  ex- Regno  d'  Italia,  dal  1 802  al 
1814,'  London,  1826,  in  which  he  treated  of  various  subiects 
connected  with  political  economy ;  2|  *  L*Anno  Mille  Otto- 
cento  Ventisei  dell*  Inghilterra,'  Lugano,  1627,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  commercial  crisis  whicn  took  place  in  England 
in  1826,  and  of  its  causes,  effects,  and  remedies;  3,  'Storia 
deir  Economia  Pubblica  in  Italia,'  Lugano,  1829,  a  work  to 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  mainly  indebted  for  his 
account  of  the  Italian  writers  on  political  economy.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  Pecchio  draws  a  parallel  between  the  Italian 
and  the  English  economists,  from  which  we  give  the  follow- 
ing extract,  without  any  opinion  on  the  correctness  of  all 
the  author's  views : — 'The  principal  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  Italian  writers  consists  in  the  definition  of 
the  science  and  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  it.  The 
English  make  political  economy  a  science  distinct  from  all 
others,  the  science  of  enriching  nations ;  the  Italians  con- 
sider it  as  a  complex  science,  and  they  treat  it  in  con- 
nection with  morality,  civil  administration,  and  general 
happiness.  The  English,  being  intent  upon  the  object  of 
wealth*  approve  of  large  divisions  of  property,  and  conse- 
quently of  entails,  because  large  properties  afford  a  greater 
net  profit  in  the  shape  of  rent,  without  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  political  and  moral  consequences  of  this 
mode  of  distribution.  The  English  encourage  a  manufac- 
turing population,  because  it  increases  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  without  heeding  the  deterioration  of  the  vigour 
and  health  of  the  people  in  crowded  and  heated  work-rooms ; 
they  favour  the  use  of  machinery,  because  they  produce  at 
a  much  less  cost  than  manual  labour,  without  reflecting  on 
the  danger  of  over-production,  and  of  the  sudden  stagna- 
tions of  trade,  by  which  thousands  of  workmen  are  thrown 
into  distress.  They  look  upon  the  workman  himself  as  a 
productive  machine,  condemned  to  a  labour,  often  excessive, 
imprisoned  in  sultry  cotton-factories,  or  buried  many  fa- 
thoms deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  extract  coal,  tin, 
or  iron.  And  if  they  recommend  that  die  workman  be  well 
fed,  this  is  in  order  that  he  may  work  harder  and  produce 
the  more,  a  species  of  philanthropy  similar  to  that  of  the 
post^master,  who  feeds  bis  horses  well  in  order  that  they 
may  do  most  work.  Some  of  the  English  seem  to  wish  to 
transform  the  whole  agricultural  population  into  mechanics, 
and  to  work  even  the  fields  by  means  of  machinery,  without 
refleoting  that  by  so  doing  they  would  substitute  an  emaciated, 
weak,  and  short-lived  population  for  one  vigorous  and  hale. 
Is  wealth  the  only  thing  desirable?  But  supposing  that  it 
were  so,  let  us  rettect  that  the  increase  of  wealth  thus  pro- 
duced is  not  subdivided  among  those  who  labour ;  that  they 
only  get  a  bare  subsistence,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  profit  is 

accumulated  in  a  few  hands The  Italian 

writers,  on  the  contrary,  consider  the  science  of  political 
economy  in  all  its  relations  to  society ;  they  do  not  seek 
wealth  only,  but  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  individuals.  They  consider  every  principle,  every 
law,  under  several  aspects,  and  with  a  view  to  its  conse- 
qiiences.  If  they  treat  of  the  corn-trade,  they  go  back  to 
the  origin  of  the  right  of  property,  and  end  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  whether  it  be  good  policy  to  let 
the  subsistence  of  a  whole  country  depend  on  foreign  im- 
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Sortation,  which  may  be  suddenly  stopped  by  variua^ui 
ents.  If  they  treat  of  the  division  of  propem,  th 
investigate  the  influence  of  the  law  of  primogtoiia* 
public  morals  and  domestic  harmony,  la  dUcu»!g^, 
subject  of  the  greatest  produce  of  land,  they  gi\e  ilic  •<! 
ference  to  the  subdivision  of  land  among  many  pnpv'^i 
because  it  feeds  a  more  numerous,  healthy,  and  pt*.^! 
population.  A  fact  or  a  measure  appears  ven  dfd 
>rhen  considered  merely  in  an  economical  point  dxi 
from  what  it  shows  itself  when  considered  id  both  a  fci| 
and  economical  aspect.  For  instance,  during  the  (L.-i,^ 
concerning  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  France  Id  .\\ 
English  economist  would  merely  have  ob&erved  \U  j 
suspension  of  that  liberty  would  throw  out  of  ucv. 
about  100,000  individuals,  and  withdraw  about  t« 
lions  sterling  a  year  from  circulation.  But  \i4i : . 
political  evil  resulting  from  that  suspension  ina:^;^ 
greater?* 

Perhaps  few  English  writers  on  political  er-itt 'I 
admit  that  this  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the.' 
and  of  the  objects  of  the  science  as  they  coDr*. 
They  would  also  contend  that  the  objects  of  the  ^ 
conceived  by  the  Italian  economists  are  toonuist'.J 
too  vague  to  allow  of  any  scientific  treatment,  an) .A 
jects  are  blended  together  by  the  Italian  vr^ite^T.•^ 
capable  of  being  separated  and  of  being  confin-.'.  ' 
distinct  and  definite  limits.  Such  an  objection  (. 
tem  of  the  Italian  economists  is  well  founded;  > 
objects  of  the  English  economists  may  be  cudj^-'. 
fended  if  their  views  are  simply  limited  to  inresti^^  . 
elements  on  which  depend  the  actual  production.  <Lv 
tion,  and  accumulation  of  wealth  in  any  given  (on 
at  any  given  time.  This  is  a  field  of  inquiry  ^l*  ; 
extensive,  and  when  it  has  been  adequately  exaiouv. 
not  before,  we  can  pass  from  the  detenninationofv^J 
what  ought  to  be  any  one  of  those  elements  on « 
tional  wealth  depends.  It  would  seem  almost  s«>''- 
to  observe  that  in  determining  what  are  the  eknen:*- 
actual  production  of  a  nation,  all  the  elements  mJ 
asceitained ;  the  whole  condition  of  the  people  au' 
fore  be  ascertained,  that  is,  the  whole  political  systi'Q 
examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  and  \l 
all  the  several  classes  of  the  community  must  be  as 
every  law  that  interferes  with  a  man*8  acimi 
examined,  and  every  restraint  that  is  laid  on  the  i 
his  property.  But  such  an  inquiry  would  be  icf  - 
yet  such  an  inquiry  is  necessary  in  order  to  ascettj; 
t>,  and  it  is  quite  a  distinct  matter  from  deterini^i^l 
should  be.  It  follows  from  these  remarks  that  tue£ 
Vriters  have  conceived  the  science  in  a  way  mucb  r 
mited  but  better  defined  than  the  Italian,  and  )et^'^ 
the  English  writers  very  inadequately  investigaie  -t 
branch  of  political  economy,  even  as  they  conceive  il 
their  inquiries  on  any  given  branch  of  the  subject  uJ^J 
minate  in  a  result  approacliing  to  the  truth,  and«''" 
suit  may  be  capable  of  a  practical  application.        ,^ 

A  distinguished  English  economist  has  at  Ihe  eD*»^^ 
work  an  observation  which  coincides  with  some  or* 
Pecchio.     Speaking  of  those  injudicious  mercaiiiu^^^^ 
tions  which  have  been  long  established,  and,  »ltiioi'?|'  J" 
to  be  pernicious,  cannot  be  removed  without  proc^  * 
greater  evil  for  an  interval  of  considerable  length,  *-^ 
goes  on  to  say,  *  Theoretical  writers  are  too  apt/-  *; 
calculations  to  overlook  these  intervals,  but  ei^D  ^ 
years,    recurring  not  unfrequently,  are  venous  J|'|^ 
human  hfe.    They  amount  to  a  serious  sum  ofo^ 
or  misery,  according  as  they  are  prosperous  ^^^^^jm 
leave  the  country  in  a  very  different  state  at  th^""^^  ^^ 
tion.    In  prosperous  times,  the  mercantile  *    j. 
realise  fortunes,  which  go  far  towards  securing  '^  J^ 
the  future;  but  unfortunately  the  working ci«»^^ ,^ ., 
they  share  in  the  general  prosperity,  do  not  5f**^.^.l,tJ 
as  in  the  general  adversity.    They  may  s""*!^  Ji  .-> 
distress  in  a  period  of  low  wages,  but  «*o"?*l!f !,  iy^ 
compensated  by  a  period  of  high  wages.   '^°},^'i »;;: « 
tions  must  always  bring  more  evil  thu^  §^v    ^  ^i^  * 
view  te  the  happiness  of  the  great  mass  OM°'''^'''j ,],!  i 
be  our  object,  as  far  as  possible,  to  maintain  P^J  n  v. 
equable  exnenditnre.'     (Malthus,  Prindff*^  ^ 
Economy^  the  last  paragraph.)  ^.^v\c\  bo'"* 

POLIZIA'NO,  or  POLITIA'NUa  A>G£l^^j^; 
Montepulciano  in  Tuscany,  in  1454.  was  ^""..Vujf.fp^ 
detto  Ambrogini,  a  doctor  of  law.    In  aftcr-l"^ 
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is  paternal  name,  and  assumed  that  of  Fbliziano,  from  hii 
alive  town  Mons  Politianus.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took 
ire  of  his  education,  placed  him  under  good  preceptors, 
lul  provided  for  all  his  wants.  He  afierwaros  entered 
ilo  clerical  orders,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  and 
as  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  He  was 
ntruated  hy  Lorenzo  with  the  education  of  his  children,  as 
ell  as  with  the  care  of  his  lihrary  and  collection  of  anti- 
uititis,  and  ho  was  his  guest  and  companion  for  the  re- 
laindcr  of  his  life.  Poliziano  had  studied  Latin  under 
ri^toforo  Landino,  Greek  under  Andronicus  of  Tbessa* 
nica,  and  philosophy  under  Ficino  and  Argyropulus  of 
onhtantinople.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of 
alin  and  Greek  at  Florence,  a  chair  which  be  filled  with 
reat  reputation.  He  wrote  scholia  and  notes  to  many 
ititnt  authors,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Statius,  Suetonius,  Pliny 
le  Younger,  and  the  '  Scriptores  Histori»  AugustSD;'  he 
anslated  into  Latin  the  history  of  Herodian,  the  manual  of 
pictetus,  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  some  dialogues  of 
iato.  and  other  works  from  the  Greek.  The  '  Miscellanea' 
I  Poliziano,  published  at  Florence,  in  1489,  consist  chiefly 
f  observations  he  had  made  on  the  antient  authors,  which 
c  arranged  for  the  press  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo.  Morula 
lade  an  attempt  to  depreciate  this  work,  which  led  to  an 
Qgry  controversy  between  the  two  scholars,  in  the  midst  of 
hich  Merula  died.  Politianus  had  also  a  violent  contro* 
LTisy  with  Bartolomeo  Scala,  in  which  the  two  disputants 
bused  each  other  in  Latin,  according  to  the  custom  of 
rholars  in  those  times. 

Poliziano  was  conceited  and  vain,  and  very  irritable,  and 
us  temper  led  him  into  an  unbecoming  altercation  with 
tfarlonna  Clarice,  Lorenzo's  wife,  because  she  interfered 
a  the  education  of  her  children,  a  thing  which  Poliziano 
cemed  to  think  preposterous  in  a  woman  ;  and  at  last  his 
»t:haNiour  to  her  was  so  impertinent  that  she  turned  him 
ut  of  her  house  in  the  country,  and  she  wrote  to  her  hus- 
•and  at  Florence  to  inform  him  of  what  she  had  done, 
^renzo,  perceiving  that  a  reconciliation  between  the  of- 
ended  woman  and  the  irascible  scholar  was  impracticable, 
ravo  Poliziano  apartments  in  one  of  his  houses  at  Fiesole, 
Inhere  he  wrote  his  Latin  poem  '  Rusticus.'  During 
^orenzo's  last  illness,  Poliziano  attended  the  death-bed  ^ 
is  patron,  who  gave  him  tokens  of  his  lasting  affection, 
^uliziano  wrote  an  aflfecting  monody  on  Lorenzo's  death, 
nd  not  long  after  died  himself,  in  September,  1494,  at  the 
!ge  of  forty,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Marco, 
^reeably  to  his  request.  Jovius  and  others  have  told 
kivcial  improbable  stories  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
vaih.  (Corniani,  Secoli  della  Letteratura  lialiana ;  Ros- 
i).*'s  Life  qf  Lorenzo  de*  MedicL) 

The  other  works  of  Poliziano  are—l, '  Panepistemon,*  in 
hich  he  describes  a  category  of  all  the  various  branches  of 
uman  knowledge ;  2, '  Sylvee/  odes,  epigrams,  and  other 
vnt  Latin  poems ;  3,  his  Italian  poetry,  especially  his  poem 
w  the  Giostra,  or  tournament  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  which 
much  admired.  He  also  wrote  the  'Orfeo,'  which  is  con- 
dered  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  opera,  or  Italian 
lusical  drama.  His  Latin  works,  including  12  books  of 
setters,  were  published  at  Paris,  fol.,  1512. 
POLLARDS  are  trees  which  have  had  their  tops  re- 
eate<lly  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  faggot-wood,  which  is 
»cd  for  burning  and  heating  bakers'  ovens.  The  appear- 
nce  of  an  old  pollard  may,  in  particular  situations,  be 
nought  picturesque*  but  nothing  can  be  more  unsightly  in 
bndscape  than  rows  of  pollards  bordering  ever)'  inclosure, 
s  is  seen  in  some  countries.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  few 
reesof  quick  growth,  such  as  willows  and  poplars,  that  there 
>  a  proflt  in  making  pollards  of  them.  To  have  oak,  ash, 
nd  elm  polled,  which  if  left  «to  grow  would  in  time  pro- 
uce  valuable  timber,  is  a  veiy  great  loss  to  the  proprietor 
f  the  land,  and  but  little  profit  to  the  tenant.  Supposing 
in  oak  polled  when  twenty  years  old,  and  lopped  every  ten 
fears  after,  there  will  be  seven  loppings  only,  worth  a  few 
shillings  each,  in  the  fij'st  century ;  whereas  the  oak,  if  left 
to  acquire  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  would  have 
kltorded  excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  and  produced 
five  times  as  much  money  as  all  the  loppings  put  together. 
It  is  usual  to  allow  tenants  to  lop  such  trees  aa  have  been 
lopped  before,  but  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  to  all 
))arties  if  the  pollards  were  all  rooted  up,  and  a  Isw  timber- 
^rees  planted  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other  in 
%be  hedgerows.  Where  wood  is  required  for  fuel,  it  is  better 
"lo  plant  a  good  coppice  interspersed  with  timber- trees  ^  and 


if  this  be  done  judiciously  on  good  sound  land,  Iheqnan* 
tity  t^en  from  the  farm  for  this  purpose  will  be  as  profitable 
as  if  it  had  been  kept  in  cultivation.  Trees  ans  often 
planted  in  soils  which  are  not  worth  cultivating ;  and  hence 
the  profit  from  a  good  coppice  is  usually  underrated ;  but  if 
the  damage  done  to  the  land  by  the  roots  and  shade  of  trees 
be  taken  into  the  account,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  have  the  wood  growinfi  by  itself. 

On  the  margm  of  low  rivers  running  through  marsliy 
grounds,  it  may  be  profiUble  to  plant  willows,  poplars,  and 
jther  soft-wooded  and  rapidly-growing  trees,  in  order  to  lop 
them  at  stated  intervals.  Their  timber  would  be  of  little 
value  if  they  were  left  in  their  natural  state;  but  being 
lopped  every  seventh  year,  they  produce  rods  and  faggots, 
which  are  readily  disposed  of.  Hence  the  common  saying 
that '  a  willow  will  buy  a  horse  before  an  oak  will  buy  the 
saddle.' 

To  manage  pollards  advantageously  the  head  of  the  tree 
should  be  out  ofif  at  a  moderate  height  while  the  tree  is 
young,  and  the  shoots  which  spring  from  the  orown  must 
be  fi-eouentlv  cut  off  before  they  begin  te  branch  out.  Thus 
a  good  head  is  formed,  throwing  out  many  shoots,  which 
may  then  be  left  to  grow  till  they  are  of  a  useful  siie.  The 
willow  takes  root  so  readilv,  tliat  if  a  branch  twelve  or  foui^ 
teen  feet  long  is  put  two  feet  into  the  ground,  it  will  grow, 
and  form  a  tree  at  once,  which  after  a  few  loppings  will  be- 
come a  pollard. 

If  the  appearance  of  rows  of  pollards  Is  unsightly,  the 
cutting  the  side  branches  of  trees  in  hedgerows,  leaving 
only  a  little  tuft  at  the  top,  is  much  worse.  No  branch 
above  ten  feet  from  the  ground  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
be  cut  by  a  tenant,  nor  the  top  of  any  tree  to  be  out  off  in 
order  to  make  a  pollard  of  it,  and  a  clause  to  that  effect, 
with  a  severe  penalty,  should  be  inserted  in  every  lease. 

POLLEN  is  the  organic  matter  by  which  impregnation 
is  effected  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  to  the  naaed  eye 
a  very  fine  powder,  and  is  usually  enclosed  in  the  cells  of  the 
anther ;  but  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  hollow  cases,  usually  spheroidal,  filled  with  a  fluid 
in  which  are  suspended  drops  of  oil  from  the  20,000th  to 
the  3 0,0 00th  of  an  inch  in  aiameter,  and  grains  of  starch 
five  or  six  times  as  large.  The  shell,  or extine,  of  these  cases 
is  lined  in  most  instances  with  a  delicate  membrane,  or 
Mine,  which,  when  the  pollen  falls  upon  the  stigma,  pro- 
trudes beyond  the  extine  at  some  point  or  points  of  the  sur- 
face, and  lengthens  into  a  tube  of  extreme  tenuity,  which 
penetrates  the  stigmatio  tissue,  and  ib  called  the  pollen- 
tube.  This  emission  of  a  tube  takes  place  in  from  six  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  contact  between  the  pollen  and  the 
lubricated  face  of  the  stigma.  The  pollen-tubes  continue 
to  lengthen  until  they  reaoh  the  foramen  of  the  ovule, 
which  they  enter,  placing  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  where  eventu- 
ally the  vegetable  embryo  makes  its  appearance.  The  con- 
tents of  the  original  case  of  the  pollen  are  emptied  into  the 
tube,  where  they  disappear. 

The  pollen  grains,  although  usually  spheroidal,  also 
assume  other  figures ;  in  some  plants  they  are  depressed,  in 
others  cylindrical,  in  others  triangular ;  in  most  instances 
they  are  simple ;  but  in  Inja,  Acaoia,  and  the  allied  genera, 
and  in  Orcbidaoen,  there  are  several  grains  adhering  in 
definite  or  indefinite  numbers.  We  generally  find  pollen 
lying  loosely  in  the  cells  of  the  anthers ;  but  in  the  Ascle- 
piadaceous  order  the  grams  are  enclosed  in  a  bag  oonsisting 
of  the  lining  of  the  anther-cell. 

The  minute  oily  and  amylaceous  molecular  matter  that 
is  suspended  in  the  fluid  with  which  it  has  been  staled  that 
the  pollen  grains  are  filled,  moves  actively,  each  particle  upon 
its  own  axis,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  these 
molecules  were  of  an  anfmalcular  nature.  They  appear 
however  to  be  in  no  respect  different  from  similar  matter  in 
other  parts  of  the  vegetable  ftbric,  except  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  division. 

(Lindley's  IniroducHon  to  Botan/yt  ed.  3,  book  L,  cap.  2 ; 
Fritzsche,  Ueberden  Mien,  4to.,  1837,  St  Petersburg.) 

POLLENZA.    [Mallorca.] 

PO'LLIA,  a  genus  established  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  ft>r  cer« 
tain  species  of  Xamarek's  Canali/wra.  The  shells  which 
Mr.  Gray  proposes  to  oomprehend  under  this  generis  appel- 
lation difier  from  Trikm  in  the  absence  of  external  varices, 
and  from  Pkarmura  in  the  prasenoe  of  crenulations  on  the 
oolunelUu    Tnere  are  also  orenuktions  en  the  outer  lip. 

Example,  PoUia  articuhUn  {Fkma  €irHimhh*9f  Iab.) 
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POLU'CIPES.    [CiRxuvsDA,  vol  yiL^  p.  208.] 

PCLLIO.  CAIUS  ASI'NIUS.  was  born  b.c.  7^.  and 
appean  to  have  been  descended  from  a  family  of  no  great 
consequence.  (Veil.  Pater.,  ii.  128.)  He  is  called  by  Ca- 
tullus a  Marrucinian,  and  was  probably  a  descendant  of 
Herius  Asinius,  who  commanded  the  Marrucini  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  was  killed  in  battle.     (Livy,  JSpit.  73.) 

We  first  read  of  Pollio  as  the  public  accuser  of  C  Cato 
Cb.c.  54),  who  was  acouitted  through  the  influence  of 
Pompey.  (Tac,  Dial,  de  Orai,^  34 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.,  iv.  15, 16, 
)  7.)  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Ccesar 
and  Pompey,  Pollio  took  the  side  of  the  former,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  (Plut.,  CiBS., 
32.)  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Cesar,  under  the  command 
of  Curio,  to  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  by  Juba,  he  escaped  with  a  few  of  the  forces  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Utica,  and  thence  passed  over  to  Italy  to 
join  Ceesar.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ,,  i.  45,  46.)  He  was 
present  at  the  Imttle  of  Pharsalia  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  72),  and 
two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  46)  he  accompanied  Csesar  into 
Africa  and  Spain,  and  on  the  return  of  Cesar  to  Italy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  one  of  the  fourteen  prmtors  who 
were  appointed  by  Cesar  at  that  time.  (Drumann,  Ge- 
schichte  Roms.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6.)  Pollio  probably  did  not  return 
to  Italy  with  Cesar,  since  we  find  him  in  the  following 
year  (b.c.  45)  acting  as  Cesar's  legatus  in  Spain,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Dio.,  xlv. 
10 ;  Veil.  Pftter.,  iu  73.)  On  the  death  of  Cesar  (b.c.  44), 
he  appears,  if  his  letters  to  Cicero  contain  his  real  senti- 
ments {Ad  Fam.,  x.  31,  32,  33),  to  have  been  inclined  to 
support  the  senatorial  party;  but  after  Octavianus  united 
himself  to  Antony,  Pollio  no  longer  hesitated  to  support  the 
latter.  He  soon  afterwards  received  from  Antony  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and  was 
nominated  by  the  triumvirs  as  one  of  the  consuls  for  b.c. 
40.  During  his  consulship,  Virgil  addressed  to  him  the 
fourth  Eclogue.  In  the  following  year  Pollio  was  sent  by 
Antony  against  the  Dalmatians,  whom  he  conquered,  and 
obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Dio.,  xlviiL  41 ;  Ap- 
pian, De  Bell.  Civ.,  v.  75 ;  Fast.  Capitol. ;  Hor.,  Carm.  ii. 
1,  15,  16.)  He  appears  to  have  retired  about  this  time 
fh)m  public  aSalrs.  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  between 
Augustus  and  Antony,  and  when  asked  by  the  former  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Aclian  war,  he  declined  doing  so  on 
account  of  his  early  friendship  with  Antony.  He  died  a.d. 
4,  at  hisTusculan  villa.    (Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.) 

Pollio  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  tlie  fine  arts, 
and  was  also  the  author  of  several  works  which  were  greatly 
praised  by  his  contemporaries.  He  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  fine  collection  of  antient  statues.  (Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.,  xxxvi.  4,  i  6.)  He  founded  the  first  public  library  at 
Rome,  in  the  Atrium  Libertatis  on  Mount  Aventine.  (Isid., 
Orig.,  vi.  5 ;  Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.  1,71;  Mart^  Epig.xil  3, 6.)  He 
lived  on  ijitimate  terms  with  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  dedicated  to  him  the  first  ode  of  his  second 
book.  He  was  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  and  his 
poetry,  and  more  especially  his  tragedies,  if  we  can  trust 
the  suspicious  testimony  of  Virgil  {Mci.  iii.  86  ;  viii.  10)  and 
Horace  {Carm.  ii.  1,  9-12 ;  Sat.  i.  10,  42),  were  far  above 
the  common  standard.  His  history  of  the  civil  wars,  which 
was  comprised  in  seventeen  books,  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by 
several  of  the  antient  writers.  (Plut,  C€Bs.,  46 ;  Suet,  Cces., 
30 ;  Appian,  ii.  82 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  34.)  His  orations  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  by  Quintilian,  but  his  style  is  condemned 
as  deficient  in  clearness  and  ease.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Orat.,  x.  1 ; 
compare  Tac,  Dial,  de  Orat.^  21 ;  Senec,  Ep.  16.)  Pollio 
also  appears  to  have  written  criticisms  on  the  works  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  have  attacked  them  in  a  very 
severe  manner.  He  found  great  fault  with  the  orations  of 
Cicero  (Quint,  Inst.  Orat.,  xii.  1),  and  said  that  the  'Com- 
mentaries *  of  Cesar  were  deficient  in  historical  accuracy. 
(Suet.,  Cies.,  56.)  He  remarked  a  kind  of  Patavinity  m 
the  style  of  Livy  (Quint,  Inst.  Orat.,  viiL  1 ;  i.  5),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  censured  Sallust  for  the  use  of  antient  words 
and  modes  of  expression.  (Suet,  De  Clar,  Gram.,  c.  10.) 
All  his  writings  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters 
to  Cicero. 

(Thorbecke,  Commentatio  de  C.  Asinii  Pallioms  Vita  et 
Scriptis,  Leyden,  1920,  8vo. ;  Eckbard,  Commentatio  de  C. 
Asinio  iniquo  opt.  Latin,  auct.  censore,  Jen.,  1743 ;  Meyer, 
Oratorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta,  p.  211,  Ziirich,  1832; 
Orelli,  Onomasticon  Tallianum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76 ;  Drumann, 
Geschiehte  Boms.,  vol,  ii.,  pp.  1-12.) 


PO'LLIO.  TRBBS'LUUa    [AvovsniHisiQiu 

POLLONTES,  De  Mootfort's  mnBfertpoBiQfB^ 
croscopic  Foramini/era.    [FoBAMtNiviltt,  vtL  i«  p.  sv., 

POLLUX,  JU'LIUS.  whose  real  name  U  h^^jim 
(IloXv^cvicifc),  a  celebrated  grammarian  udtei^  of  iW 
toric,  was  born  at  Naucralis  in  £^pt«abQtttthaiDuiitf« 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  mn.  Ht  fv  ^ 
educated  by  his  father,  and  afterwards  received  iuiittM 
from  Adrian  the  sophist  He  was  a  ftvoorite  v^^l 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodu8»  by  the  kuer  of  m 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  ihetorie  at  Athens.  Ht^ 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 

Pollux  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  beeajc 
except  his  'Onomasticon'   (*Ovo/Mime&v).  Tbe'OR«» 
ticon,'  or  Dictionary  of  Greek  words,  is  wA  mi^i  t 
alphabetical  order,  but  is  divided  according  to  vA^a 
gives  the  different  Greek  words  which  belong  U(ii«.< 
ject  Thus  all  the  words  relating  to  agricultureiR<tM«« 
themselves,  and  in  the  same  way  all  words  beloDgiofti^ 
carriages,  houses,  &c.  are  treated  of  separatelf.  Tsci 
is  not  merely  a  dry  list  of  words,  but  contaiot  nnr 
quotations  from  the  different  Greek  writccB,  anii^ 
us  with  much  information  relating  to  antiquitr.t^a 
we  must  otherwise  have  been  ignorant    his^ir 
ten  books,  and  was  dedicated  to  Commodiu  tt^« 
life-time  of  Aurelius.    The  first  edition  was  pv^i 
Venice,  in  1502.    The  best  editions  are  by  Heiuiuiu. 
who  has  annexed  a  valuable  (}ommentiry,  AosU  .4 
2  vols,  folio,  and  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1824,  5  vols.Sfft 

There  was  also  another  writer  of  the  named^ 
Pollux,  who  lived  in  the  10th  or  lUh  cental}  k 
Christian  mra,  and  wrote  a  'Chronicle,'  or'U 
History'  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  tk  i 
Valens.  This  work,  which  has  come  down  toiUiU 
edited  by  Bianconi.  Bonn,  1779,  folio;  andUud(,lli 
and  Leipzig.  1 792,  8vo. 
POLLUX.  JGemini.] 

POLO,  M  ARCX),  the  son  of  a  Venetian  mercbut 
Niccolo,  who  set  off  from  Venice  with  his  brollts. 
year  1250,  for  Constantinople,  whence,  having  p 
valuable  jewels  and  precious  stones,  he  sailed  up  ibe 
to  La  Tana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.    FromU' 
proceeded  inland  to  Bulgar  on  the  Volga,  the  r 
Barga,  the  Khan  of  the  Western  Tartars,  or  of 
who  purchased  his  wares  at  a  very  liberal  fn0& 
the  residence   of  the  Khan   the  two  Venetian  ti 

Eroceeded  round  the  north  side  of  the  Caspian  Se>t» 
ara,  where  they  arrived  in  the  year  1261. 
mained  three  years  at  Bokhara,  during  which  ^ 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Mongol  1^ 
and  in  1264  they  met  an  ambassador  sent  bj  B^ 
grandson  of  Grengis,  the  ruler  of  Persia,  to  Kublu  ^ 
khan  of  the  Mongols,  or  Khalkhas,  who  ruled  over^' 
and  China,  and  who  resided  at  Kemenfu  is  ^ 
Tartary.  The  two  Venetians  agreed  to  accoopJ? 
ambassador,  and  arrived  at  Kemenfu  in  the  foIlovQ(< 
1265.  Kublai  received  them  well,  and  wishing*' 
blish  a  connection  with  the  Western  world,  of j 
had  only  a  confused  knowledge,  he  commissioned^ 
brothers  Polo  to  proceed  as  his  envoys  to  the  poDii- 
Christians,  requesting  him,  in  a  letter,  tosend  bua*^ 
dred  men,  learned  in  the  various  sciences  and  ait^ 
struct  his  people.  The  Polo,  furnished  with  Kubl»- 
dentials,  returned  towards  the  west,  and  arrived  tt  tb« 
of  Syria,  from  whence  they  sailed  for  Venice,  vbif^ 
reached  in  1269,  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  yeaft 
colo  found  his  wife  dead,  but  she  had  left  him  a  son, » 
who  was  born  soon  aAer  his  departure.  ,  .  i, 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Pope  Qement  IV.  aDdt''^^^ 
interregnum  which  followed,  the  two  Polo  could  nou 
Kublai  Khan's  commission,  and  they  determined «» 
turning  to  Tartary,  and  takine  young  MaW)  ^^^ 
But  after  they  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Syna  tbc^^ 
of  the  election  of  Gregory  X.,  who  was  then  «t  *  ^°^ 
whither  they  repaired,  and  conferred  with  the  ^J^ 
on  the  subject  of  their  mission.  Gregory  »PP°*"J^| 
Dominican  friars  to  accompany  them.  They  f^i  o"  . , 
interior  in  1272,  but  the  two  friars,  being  ^f^^^f^BW 
war  which  was  then  raging  in  Asia  between  Su"'^  . 
the  Mameluke,  and  the  king  of  Armenia,  ?^*°\^ 
cuting  their  journey,  and  the  three  Venelisoj  P  ^^^ 
alone  through  the  regions  of  Central  Asis.    ,  Ajp,(j3< 


the  court  and  camp  of  Kublai  Kh«Q  ^ 
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with  the  nMtt  fiivounkble  reception.  Kublai  was  espe- 
j  pleas«d  with  Marco,  and  he  entrusted  him  with  rois- 
i  to  vafioM  parts  of  China  and  India.  Marco  Polo 
the  first  European  who  visited  China  Proper:  he 
\  memoranda  of  what  he  saw  himself,  and  eagerly  col- 
d  ail  the  information  that  he  could  obtain  about  those 

which  he  did  not  Tisit.  In  reading  his  narratire 
tfore  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  l^tween  his  own 
'vations  and  thoee  which  he  derived  from  the  report  of 
•s-  After  a  lapse  of  several  vears,  an  ambassador 
erl  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan 'from  Argon,  the  ruler 
ersia.  who  asked  in  marriage  a  princess  of  Kublai's 
y.  Kublai  chose  a  princess  named  Cagatin,  and  pre- 
1  to  send  her  to  Persia  by  sea,  with  several  ambassadors 
\  large  retinue.  The  three  Polo  obtained,  though  not 
»ut  difilculty,  permission  to  form  part  of  the  escort, 
r  set  out  in  1291,  traversed  China,  embarked  on  the 
I  of  Fo-kien,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  For- 
1,  and  thence  they  proceeded  through  the  straits  of 
Boea  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  from  thence  to  Ormiiz 
he  Persian  Gulf.  On  landing  they  proceeded  to  Te- 
in,  where  they  found  that  Argon  was  dead,  and  some 
•  aAer,  hearing  also  the  news  of  the  death  of  Kublai, 
three  Venetians  thought  of  returning  home,  and  at  last 
ed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1295.  War  was  then  raging 
een  Venice  and  Genoa.  Marco  Polo  obtained  the 
nand  of  a  galley  forming  part  of  the  squadron  com- 
bed by  Andrea  Dandolo,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
lese  under  Laraba  Doria,  off  the  island  of  Curzola  in 
A.driaCic.  Marco  Polo  was  carried  prisoner  to  Genoa. 
s  captivity  he  used  to  relate  his  adventures,  and  was 
\y  listened  to.  He  sent  to  Venice  for  his  memoranda, 
a  he  had  taken  down  in  his  travels,  and  having  made 
lintance  with  a  fellow-prisoner  of  the  name  of  Rusti- 
7,  a  native  of  Pisa,  who  had  been  taken,  with  thousands 
I  countrymen,  in  the  battle  of  Meloria,  he  dictated  to 
.he  narrative  of  his  traveb,  and  lent  the  MS.  to  read  to 
urious. 

ter  peace  was  made  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  Marco 
returned  home.  His  father,  Niccolo,  was  still  living, 
tdied  in  1316.  Of  the  latter  period  of  his  son  Mar- 
rfo  nothing  more  is  known,  except  that  after  his  re- 
:o  Venice  be  applied  himself  to  correct  and  improve 
!Xt  of  his  narrative,  of  which  it  appears  that  a  French 
iation  was  made  under  his  direction,  and  given  by  him 
ibault,  lord  of  Cepoy,  who  was  appointed  by  Catherine 
urtenay  her  vicar-general  in  the  possessions  which  still 
ined  to  the  Latins  in  the  East.  The  work  is  entitled, 
CO  Polo,  delle  Meraviglie  del  Mondo  da  lui  descritte  ;* 
1  other  copies,  'Delle  CosedeiTartari  e  dell'  Indie  Ori- 
i ;'  and  in  others, '  II  Milione  di  Marco  Polo.*  It  was  in- 
1  by  Ramusio,  in  bis  'Raccolta  di  Navigazioni  e 
ri,'  3  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1550-59.  But  the  best  edition 
farco  Polo  is  that  by  Count  Baldelli,  4  vols.  4to., 
Mice,  1827,  entitled  'II  Milione  di  Messer  Marco  Polo 
)ziano.'  with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  a  biography 
)lo :  it  is  also  accompanied  by  a  history  of  the  intercourse 
een  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the  fol- 
ng  title: — 'Storia  delle  Relazioni  Vicendevoli  dell* 
0^  e  dell*  Asia  dalla  Decadenza  di  Roma  fino  alia 
ruzfone  del  Califfato.'  Count  Baldelli  has  adopted  as 
exc  a  MS.  written  by  Michele  Ormanni,  at  the  begin- 
of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  in  Marco  Polo's  lifetime. 
elU's  work  is  illustrated  oy  a  map  of  Africa,  drawn  in 
,  and  by  another  map  with  all  the  itineraries  of  the 
\  Polo  traced  upon  it.  It  is  altogether  a  work  of  great 
irch  and  very  interesting.  For  a  long  time  Polo  was 
tdered  a  liar  and  not  worthy  of  confidence.  But  more 
rate  investigations  have  demonstrated  his  veracity  in 
ing  what  he  saw  himself  Klaproth,  in  several  articles 
le  French  *  Asiatic  Journal,'  has  proved  Polo's  accuracy 
regard  to  China.  Polo's  narrative  was  of  great  use  to 
pope's  missionaries  and  the  Venetian  travellers  who 
wed  bis  track  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
ie»e  and  Arabian  maps  which  he  brought  home  en- 
aged  and  assisted  the  Portuguese  navigators  in  finding 
^sage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Marsden 
published  a  translation  of  Marco  Polo's  narrative,  ao- 
panied  by  a  commentary. 

'^b's  account  of  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  gives  us  a  much 

><^r  opinion  of  the  social  state  of  the  Eastern  Tartars  in 

tinie  than  is  generally  entertained.    It  appears  that 

^lotigoU  had  shared    largely  in    the    civilization  of 
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China,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

POLTA'VA,  or  PULTAVA,  is  a  government  in  Euro- 
pean  Russia,  lying  between  48*  48'  and  61**  4'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  30**  25'  and  se""  E.  long.  It  is  bounded" on  the 
north-west  by  Tschernigow,  at  the  most  northeriy  point  by 
Kursk,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Slobode  of  the  Ukraine, 
on  the  south-east  by  Ekaterinoelaw,  on  the  south-west  by 
Kherson,  and  on  the  west  by  Kiew.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  the  area  in  a  satisfactory  manner :  according  to  the 
estimates  made  in  1804,  iVom  the  great  map  of  Russia,  it 
was  stated  at  21,315  square  miles  ;  according  to  Reymann's 
map  and  to  Schubert,  in  1835,  it  is  17,850  square  miles  ; 
Wichmann  makes  it  only  15,500  square  miles  :  Sehmidtlin 
(1835)  asserts  that  the  first  estimate  is  certainly  too  large, 
and  seems  to  prefer  that  of  17,850  square  miles ;  yet  Hors- 
chelmann  (1833)  and  the  'Weimar  Almanac  for  1840'  give 
the  largest  estimate.  The  statements  of  the  population 
are  equally  discordant.  It  appears  to  have  been  ascertained, 
in  1796,  toamountto  1,350,726.  Hassel,  adding  the  pro- 
bable annual  increase  during  twenty-four  years,  gives 
1,933,000  as  the  amount  in  1820.  Subsequent  writers,  at 
much  later  dates,  make  the  amount  less :  thus  Koppen,  in 
1838,  makes  it  only  1,621,000;  but  Sehmidtlin.  m  1835, 
insists  that  it  cannot  be  less  than  1,900,000 :  Horschelmann 
(1833)  has  1,955.000;  and  the  'Weimar  Almanac  for  1840/ 
quoting  Bulgarin,  has  1,967,000. 

Face  of  the  Country ;  Soil ;  and  Climate. — This  govern- 
ment is  one  continuous  plain,  with  scarcely  any  irregularities 
of  surface,  except  the  elevated  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and 
some  other  rivers.  The  soil  consists  of  a  thick  layer  of 
black  mould  on  a  basis  of  clay  and  sand ;  it  is  either  arable 
land  or  rich  meadows  ;  the  forests  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. The  heaths  are  covered  with  nutritious  grass ;  those 
where  furze  and  broom  predominate  are  common  only  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  government.  The  principal  river,  to- 
wards which  the  whole  country  slopes,  is  the  Dnieper,  which 
however  only  flows  along  the  western  frontier,  towards 
Kiew,  Kherson,  and  Ekaterinoslaw,  and  is  everywhere 
navigable.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Trubesch  and  the 
Sula,  with  the  Udai  coming  from  Tschernigow,  the  Psiol 
and  the  Worsikla  from  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Orel,  which 
forms  for  some  distance  the  frontier  towards  Ekaterinoslaw. 
The  Sula  and  Psiol  are  navigable  in  the  spring,  are  free 
from  rocks,  and  flow  through  a  rich  country.  There  is  no 
considerable  lake  in  this  government.  The  climate  is  mild ; 
in  winter  however,  when  the  cold  north  winds  sweep  over  the 
open  plains,  the  cold  is  severe.  The  summer  is  very  hot. 
Little  rain  falls  in  the  summer. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  Little  Russia,  Poltava  is  the  meet 
fertile  and  the  best  cultivated.  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  it 
yields  ample  crops  without  manure,  and  it  would  produce  much 
more  if  a  better  svstem  of  cultivation  and  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops  were  adopted.  The  grains  ohieflv  cultivated  are 
rye,  barley,  and  oats,  then  wheat,  buckwheat»  Egyp- 
tian barlev,  and  millet.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  also 
peas,  lentils,  rapeseed,  linseed,  and  tobacco.  All  kinds  of 
vegetables  known  in  Russia  thrive,  even  the  more  delicate 
kinds,  such  as  asparagus,  artichokes,  and  cauliflowers; 
fruits  of  all  kinds  abound,  but  not  of  the  best  quality ;  from 
cherries,  plums,  melons,  and  berries  of  various  kinds, 
liqueurs  are  manufactured,  and  excellent  preserves  made. 
The  vine  might  thrive,  if  there  were  any  mountains  to  afford 
protection  against  the  cold  north  wind.  The  government 
is  not  wholly  without  forests,  but  the  farther  we  go  to  the 
south-east  the  more  bare  is  the  country,  and  the  eastern 
circles  have  hardly  any  wood  but  that  of  their  fruit-trees. 
On  the  Dnieper  the  inhabitants  use  the  reeds  growing  on 
its  banks  for  thatch  and  for  fuel ;  in  the  interior  they  burn 
cow-dung  and  straw. 

The  steppes  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  the  cli- 
mate, says  Hassel,  is  so  favourable  that  the  cattle  remain  in 
the  open  air  all  the  year  round.  In  these  steppes  the  mag- 
nificent ox  of  the  Ukraine  attains  its  extraordinary  sixe ; 
horses  are  bred  in  great  numbers ;  and  the  Russian  sheep 
appear  in  large  flocks.  Within  the  last  twenty- five  or  thirty 
years  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
importation  of  Merinos ;  even  previous  to  this,  most  of  the 
manufacturers  at  Moscow  were  supplied  with  wool  from  the 
Ukraine.  The  breeding  of  swine  is  not  much  attended 
to;  bees  are  common,  and  many  farmers  have  above  100 
hives.  Common  poultry  is  abundant;  there  are  likewise 
blue  Caspian  or  Chinese  geese  and  Persian  ducks     Hares 
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and  partridges  are  abundant,  and,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  Numidian  cranes  (Ardea  virgo),  swans,  pelicans, 
red  Qucks,  water-hens,  and  snipes  of  all  kinds.  Though 
the  Dnieper  and  other  rivers  abound  in  fish,  the  Russians 
consume  so  much  in  their  numerous  fasts,  that  it  is  neoes- 
•ary  to  import  lar^e  quantities.  The  Dnieper  furnishes 
the  Siluru8  Glams,  Linn.,  of  the  bladders  of  which 
glue  is  made,  and  the  dried  skin  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
window-glass.  The  country  is  periodically  infested  by  im- 
mense swarms  of  locusts ;  gad-flies  and  a  kind  of  mus- 
auito  are  very  troublesome.  There  is  potters'  clay,  brick 
clay,  lime,  chalk,  and  saltpetre. 

Though  this  fruitful  province  is  so  well  peopled,  very  few 
hands  are  employed  in  manufactures.  The  inhabitants  in- 
Jeed  manufacture  articles  of  various  kinds  for  domestic 
use,  and  it  is  only  of  their  fine  liqueurs  and  preserved 
fruits  that  there  is  a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  distil- 
leries of  brandy  are  considerable.  The  Sula  and  Psiol  are 
navigable  only  in  the  spring ;  the  Dnieper  only  touches  the 
frontier,  and  is  scarcely  navigable  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  government  on  account  of  its  cataracts.  This  want 
of  inland  communication  lessens  the  value  of  the  produce, 
and  in  former  times  the  farmers  frequently  sufieied  their 
crops  to  rot  on  the  ground.*  A  great  change  has  however 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  because  Odessa 
draws  a  great  part  of'its  supplies  from  this  government,  the 
prosperity  of  which  is  progressively  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  corn,  flour,  groats,  brandy, 
linseed  oil,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  wool,  tallow, 
butter,  horses,  oxen,  preserved  fruit,  and  liqueurs. 

The  most  important  trading  towns  are  Poltava,  Krement- 
snhuk,  and  Romny.  There  are  in  all  only  twenty-two  towns 
in  this  government,  of  which  fifteen  are  the  capitals  of  the 
fifteen  circles :  but  the  number  of  villages  is  not  known ; 
they  are  however  very  numerous,  and  though,  for  want  of 
timber,  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  clay,  they  are  kept  very 
clean,  both  within  and  without;  and  the  villages,  being 
surrounded  with  orchards  and  gardens,  have  a  very  cheerful 
appearance. 

Tiie  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ore  Little  Russians,  mixed 
however  with  a  considerable  number  of  Great  Russians  and 
some  German  colonists.  At  Kreroentschuk  there  are  some 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  a  few  Jews.  The  Greek 
clergy  are  under  the  bishop  of  Poltava  and  Pereaslawl,  who 
has  983  parishes  in  his  diocese.  Education  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb ;  according  to  Schroidtlin,  '  there  were,  in  1832, 
only  twenty  schools  (including  one  gymnasium),  with  110 
masters  and  1823  pupils,  of  whom  only  thirty-nine  were 
girls.  To  these  must  be  added  five  schools,  under  the  clergy, 
with  eighteen  masters  and  1044  pupils:  in  all  2867 ;  that  is, 
one  pupil  out  of  662  inhabitanta.  There  is  but  one  printing- 
oflice  in  the  whole  government' 

The  southern  frontier  was  formerly  defbnded  by  a  chain 
of  twenty  small  fortresses,  gairisoned  by  twenty  regiments, 
called  the  Line  of  the  Ukraine,  which  extended  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Donets ;  but  this  defence  being  long  since 
useless,  the  garrisons  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  for- 
tresses suffered  to  faQ  to  ruins;  of  many  of  them  not  a  ttace 
remains. 

Poltava,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
49''  30'  N.  lat.  and  34"^  15'  E.  long.,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Pultawka  and  Worskla.  It  is  built  of  wood,  but 
the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  in  the  centre  there  is 
a  good  square  surrounded  with  stone  houses,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  handsome  monument,  of  granite,  in  honour  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  and  there 
was  formerly,  says  Schmidtlin,  a  citadel  in  the  centre,  buiU 
on  a  small  eminence.  Hbrschelmann  however  says  *  there 
is,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  an  earthen  fort,  with  bat- 
teries.' This  town  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  Charles 
XII.,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Poltava,  in  which  the  Swedes 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Charles  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Turkey.  A  fine  obelisk  is  erected  on  the  field  of  battle, 
near  which  divine  service  is  performed  annually  in  comme- 
moration of  this  victory.  Poltava  has  ten  churches  (includ- 
ing the  cathedral),  a  convent,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  school. 
The  inhabitants,  10,000  in  number,  have  considerable  dis- 
tilleries and  tanneries,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  country.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
vast  cherry-orchards,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a  very  strong 

*  On^y  two  yean  a^o  a  frieud  of  <mn  nir  large  quantities  ot  com  al>aQ- 
ainod.  beeauM  the  pnoet  In  the  pnUof  tha  BJik  would  «ol  lepay  th«  vt- 
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ardent  spirit  is  distilled.  There  are  four  annnal  fun.  \> 
the  vicinity  there  are  extensive  saltpetre  vorUu^t^ 
village  of  Reschetilowka,  celebrated  for  its  fine  My 
sheep. 

The  following  are  the  othercTuef  towni:  Mirgon^j 
the  KhoroU  has  7400  inhabitants,  and  holds gie&thor»h.^ 
Lubuyg,  on  the  Sula,  has  6000  inhabitants.  Perea&lit,; 
the  confluence  of  the  Altaand  the  Trube«eh,hutrt 
trade  in  cattle  and  corn,  and  8000  inhabitaoti.  Kr^a 
tachuk,  a  well-built  town,  at  the  confluence  of  theKu. 
and  the  Dnieper,  has  a  considerable  trade  and  a  f  ow  u. 
and  8000  inhabitants.  Its  liqueurs  and  preaenrec  h 
are  very  excellent  Romny,  or  Roroen,  w  the  .^.v, 
small  town,  with  not  above  2000  inhabitants, » ce^x- 
for  its  fairs,  especially  that  held  at  the  Asceitotuo. «::: 
goods  to  the  amount  of  more  than  fifteen  miUioiHir..- 
are  offered  for  sale. 

(Hassel;  Cannabich;  Stein;  Schmidtlin.) 

POLYADE'LPHIA,  the  name  given  bylinnry.  ;> 
eighteenth  class  of  his  sexual  system.  It  Vbs^u^ 
from  iroX^c,  'many,*  and  ASik^,  a  'brother,' tiur 
to  the  stamens  being  collected  into  several  parcels  ht 
sequence  however  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  Ui;. 
of  structure  in  many  cases,  the  class  has  been  v^^', 
some  Linnean  botanists. 

POLYiENUS  was  the  author  of  a  work  callti'-c 
y^ftariKd,  or  Srpariiy^/ftara  (Stratagems  of  Vfvi  :>;. 
books.  He  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seco&ii.^ 
A.D.  Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  Lfe  i.  iJ 
nothing  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  z'^s 
tion  to  his  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  cDprr/il 
Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Verus.  He  there  a}} 
he  was  a  native  of  Macedonia,  and  at  an  adniKyd 
when  be  wrote  his  book.  It  contains  an  9am\^ 
various  stratagems  of  w^ar  from  the  remotest  \ki*'- 
to  his  own,  and  is  a  compilation  made  vilhoatu?^ 
or  judgment :  it  is  however  not  confined  to  real  btnu:^ 
it  contains  sayings,  apophthegms,  and  many  oibei  t 
which  are  anything  but  what  the  title-page  prooi'^ 
as  the  author  collected  his  materials  from  sourrav 
are  now  lost,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  fortbef^ 
tion  of  manjr  facts  which  would  otherwise  be  uniaxl 
us,  though  It  is  evident  in  many  passages  thatfV 
must  have  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  bis  iflf* 
His  style  is  rhetorical,  but  notwithstanding  iu  i^ 
solecisms  and  errors,  it  is  better  than  that  of  bi^  -* 
writers  of  the  same  age.  The  first  edition  of  P>^ 
was  published  by  Casaubonua  at  Lyons,  in  lo99;  u^ 
by  Maasvicius,  with  a  Latin  translation,  appeared iil^ 
in  1690.  A  reprint  of  the  latter,  with  an  imprt'^^'f 
translation,  was  published  by  Mursinna,  at  Berlin,  •^  ^ 
The  best  edition  however  is  that  by  Coraes,  Pa-'*^^ 
PolysenuB  has  been  translated  into  English  bv  HSbt^A 
London,  1793,  4to.,  and  into  German  by  Seyboliai'' 
Frankfort,  1793  and  1794. 

POLYA'NDRIA,  the  name  given  by  Linnssi: ' 
fourteenth  class  of  his  sexual  system.  Although  ti'*'' 
means  literally  many  stamens  or  males,  yet  it  is  apr*' 
a  restricted  sense,  to  those  plants  only  which  haw- 
stamens  arising  immediately  from  below  the  ovtn. 

POLYAOTHES  TUBERO'SA,  ortheTub€n)^e- 
^^ption  of  Plante  Tubereuse),  is  a  tuberous-rootea  r- 
highly  prized  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  it*  flo'^ 
which  account  it  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  P^^^^J 
the  old  and  new  world.    Doubts  are  entertained  f«|'^ 
its  native  country.    It  appears  to  have  been  ^^J^',^ 
Europe  by  Clusius,  who  received  it  from  Simon  dfi  i-^^  i 
an  Indian  plant,  but  whether  from  the  East  or  the  "-^ 
unknown.    It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  ^*^f - 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  Asiatic  P^^^^^^"  J 
traveller  haa  found  it  wild  there,  and  it  hM°*J'j^ 
name.    It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  it  *.*''.,, 
American  origin,  for  it  is  equally  common  there  in  f-*  • 
tion ;  and,  as  Sir  James  Smith  has  rightly  obsen'fld,'tf^ 
stitution  is  more  like  a  Peruvian  plant  than  one  oi    . 
or  Java.    Of  late  years  a  wild  tuberose,  PoUantbe*  p 
has  been  found  in  South  Brazil,  which  is  probably  tue  ^m 
of  the  garden  plant.  .    ,  j  • 

The  tuberose  is  too  tender  a  plant  to  *>«  ^J'^"  ^i 
England  in  the  open  air;  but  in  the  »"^°*  ."i,:** 
finds  a  climate  suitable  to  it;  and  the  9«n^^  fjj V- 
principal  part  of  the  European  market  witb  ^^^^t^^ja;,' 
mg.  The  latter  are  imported  into  this  country  by  t» 
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m,  who  sell  them,  with  onoge-treei,  Narcissus  roots, 
;imilar  products  of  the  south, 

selecting  tuberoses  for  planting,  the  largest  tubers 
Id  be  preferred,  as  the  smaller  ones  will  ofUsn  not 
r.  All  oflfsets  should  be  carefully  picked  off,  so  as  to 
intrate  the  vegetation  in  a  single  eye.  They  should  be 
ed  in  March,  in  pots,  in  rich  Tight  soil,  and  forced  in  a 
sd,  with  as  much  bottom  heat  as  is  given  to  a  melon. 
3ye  should  be  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 

Very  little  water  should  be  given  till  the  plants  are 
in^ ;  but  when  once  in  a  state  of  vigour,  they  may  be 
lied  copiously.  An  abundance  of  light  and  air  should 
vcn  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  this 
d  be  sedulously  attended  to  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
lotbed;  it  will  however  soon  be  necessary,  on  account 
eir  height,  to  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  where 
must  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  their  roots  still 
»ed  to  a  temperature  similar  to  that  from  which  they 

taken.    As  soon  as  they  show  their  flowers,  but  not 
er,  they  may  be  removed  to  the  sitting-room*  when  their 
3rinf^  will  be  completed. 
DLYANTHUS,  agarden  variety  of  the  oxlip  primrose, 

brown  flowers,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  have  from 

immemorial  been  favourites  in  gardens.  It  was  pro- 
r  obtained  by  accident,  and  is  now  propagated  either  by 
»  or  division  of  its  root.  Florists  require  that  a  good 
ty  of  this  flower  should  possess  a  strong  scape,  a  well- 
L  truss,  a  corolla  with  a  snort  tube,  a  bright  yellow  eye, 
Bi  deep  rich  brown  crimson  limb,  bordered  with  a  well- 
ed yellow  edging.  They  require  less  careful  cultiva- 
than  the  auricula  [Auricula],  and  principally  need 
e  and  rich  soil.    Their  beauty  however  diminishes  with 

a$<e,  so  that  a  renewal  of  the  variety  from  seed  is 
isite  every  few  years. 

:>LYANTHUS  NARCISSUS  is  the  same  as  Nar- 
s  Tazzetta.    [Narcissus.] 

!>L  Y'BIUS,  the  son  of  Lycortas,  was  born  at  Megalopolis 
rcadia.  The  exact  year  of  his  birth  is  not  stated  by  any 
authority,  and  the  account  of  Suidas,  who  places  it  in  the 
t  of  PtolemsBus  Euergetes  (who  died  about  222  b.c.)#  is 
>nc liable  with  what  Polybius  himself  (xxv.  T)  relates, 
in  the  reign  of  PtolemsDus  Epiphanes,  when  he  was 
ve  accompanied  his  father  on  an  embassy  to  that  king, 
ad  not  attained  the  legal  age,  which,  according  to  Po- 
ts himself,  was  thirty,  previous  to  which  the  law  did  not 
7  any  one  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  According  to 
statement  of  Suidas  however,  Polybius  at  this  time 
d  have  been  about  40  years  old.  Now  the  year  in 
h  the  Achsdans  intended  to  send  him  with  his  ftitber 
Igypt  was  180  B.C. ;  and  as  at  that  time  he  had  not 
ned  his  thirtieth  year,  we  shall  not  be  much  mistaken  in 
osing,  with  Casaubon,  that  he  was  born  about  204  b.c,  so 
at  the  time  of  the  intended  embassy  he  must  have  been 
It  25  years  of  age.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  the  prin- 
ts of  political  and  military  science  at  an  early  age ;  for  his 
er  was  a  distinguished  general,  and  one  of  the  heads  of 
Achseans,  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  he  enjoyed 
practical  training  of  Philopoemen,  the  greatest  general  of 
Aclisaans.  When  Philopoamen  died,  Polybius  is  said  to 
e  been  one  of  those  who  carried  the  urn  containing  the 
is  of  the  deceased  to  the  grave.  (Plut.,  Philop,,  c.  21.) 
ing  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  king  of 
;edonia,  he  advised  his  countrymen  to  observe  a  strict 
trality ;  but  when  they  determined  to  lend  their  assist- 
i  to  the  Romans,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
he  cavalry  (169  B.C.),  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
consul  Q.  Marcius,  to  declare  that  the  Acheeans  were 
ly  to  give  their  assistance  as  soon  as  might  be  required, 
iyb.,  xxviii.  3,  6.)  The  year  following,  when  the  two 
lemsei,  kings  of  Egypt,  asked  the  Achasans  for  support 
inst  Antiochus,  it  was  particularly  stipulated  that  Poly- 
i  should  be  appointed  commander  of  the  horse,  which 
ws  that  he  haa  already  distinguished  himself  in  a  mili- 
'  capacity.  After  the'  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
cedonia,  the  Romans,  not  satisfied  with  having  taken 
si  vengeance  on  those  Achsean  states,  which  they  sus- 
ted  of  having  secretly  supported  the  cause  of  PerseUs, 
ie  out  a  list  of  1000  distinguished  AchiBDans,  and  sent 
m  to  Italy  to  be  tried.  But  instead  of  being  brought  to 
i,  they  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Italy, 
ybius,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  was  more  fortunate 
n  his  fellow-prisoners,  for  his  genius  and  talents  attracted 

attention  of  ^mihus  Pftulus,  who  made  him  the  in- 


structor of  his  two  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio.  Those  youne 
men,  who  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  requested  an3 
obtained  permission  for  Polybius  to  remain  at  Rome. 
Polybius  himself  (xxxil  9,  10)  relates  a  charming  anec- 
dote of  the  tenderness  which  Scipio,  the  younger  of  the 
two  brothers,  showed  to  him ;  and  he  adds  that  Scipio 
never  left  him  afterwards,  but  preferred  his  company  and 
conversation  to  everything  else.  During  his  long  stay  at 
Rome,  Polybius  on  several  occasions  exerted  his  influence 
in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  and  at  length,  in  150  b.c,  he 
succeeded,  with  the  co-operation  of  Scipio,  in  obtaining  for 
the  Greek  prisoners  permission  to  return  home ;  but  during 
the  period  of  17  years  which  had  elapsed  since  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  their  number  had  been  reduced  to  300.  Polybius 
seems  to  have  accompanied  them  on  their  return,  in  order 
to  admonish  his  countrymen  not  to  divide  their  strength, 
and  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  the  Romans,  whose 
power  it  would  be  hopeless  to  resist ;  for  an  inscription 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  ^vtii.  37)  recorded  the  regret  of  the 
Achseans  at  not  having  followed  his  wise  advice,  by  which 
they  would  have  escaped  the  catastrophe  of  their  final  poli- 
tical annihilation.  Polybius  soon  returned  to  Rome,  to  accom- 
Emy  his  friend  Scipio  on  his  military  expeditions.  It  must 
ave  been  before  this  time  that  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  his  great  historical  work ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
made  more  profound  and  extensive  studies  than  any  other 
antient  historian.  He  not  only  studied  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, and  searched  the  archives  which  were  thrown 
open  to  him  through  his  connection  with  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans,  but  he  undertook  long  journeys  across 
the  Alps  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  not  certain  whetner  he  made  these  journeys  previous 
to  the  year  150  B.C.,  or  after  his  return  from  Greece,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  he  may  have  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Spain  when  Scipio  went  to  that 
country  as  military  tribune  in  151  b.c.  Five  years  later, 
when  Scipio  besieged  and  destroyed  Carthage,  he  was  again 
accompanied  by  Polybius,  who  seems  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Roman  army,  for  in  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Pausanias  (viii.  30),  he  is  called  the  allv  of  the  Romans. 
Pliny  says  that  during  the^sieee  of  Carthage,  Polybius  ex- 
plored the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  which  undertaking,  as 
on  his  former  journeys,  he  was  provided  with  everything 
that  could  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects. 
Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (146  b.c.)  he 
hastened  to  the  Peloponnesus,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
war  with  the  Romans  had  broken  out.  But  he  arrived  too 
late :  Corinth  had  already  fallen,  and  all  he  could  do  for 
his  unhappy  country  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the 
conquerors  the  mildest  possible  conditions,  and  to  rescue 
from  their  hands  the  statues  of  Philopoemen  and  Aratus, 
with  whose  memory  the  happiest  associations  of  his  country- 
men were  connected.  After  the  Roman  commissioners  had 
left  Greece,  in  145  B.C.,  he  was  appointed  bv  them  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  different  states.  "With  the  most  in- 
defatigable zeal  he  traversed  the  country,  everywhere  en- 
deavouring to  restore  peace  and  unity,  and  to  introduce 
salutary  regulations.  His  merit  on  this,  as  well  as  former 
occasions,  was  duly  acknowledged  and  rewarded  throughout 
Peloponnesus,  and  statues,  with  inscriptions  recording  his 
exertions  on  behalf  of  his  country,  were  erected  at  Megalo- 
polis, Acacesium,  Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Soon  after  he  bad  settled  the  affairs  of  his  country, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  ^gypt,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  he 
visited  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemseus  Physcon,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  same  year  that  Corinth  was  destroyed. 
The  remaining  years  of  bis  life  he  seems  to  have  applied  to 
the  revision  and  completion  of  his  historical  works,  unless 
we  suppose,  with  Schweighaeuser  and  others,  that  in  the 
year  134  b.c  he  again  accompanied  Scipio  on  his  expedition 
against  Numantia,  for  which  however  we  have  no  direct 
authority.  Cicero  (Ad.  Famil.,  v.  VI)  merely  mentions  a 
work  of  Polybius  on  the  war  against  Numantia.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  uncertain,  for  the  only  information  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  the  statement  of  Lucian  (Macrob.,  c.  83), 
who  says  that  Polybius,  on  returning  from  the  country,  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  shortly  after  died  from  the  fall,  at  the  age 
of  82.  Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  he  must 
have  died  about  the  year  122  B.C. 

The  great  historical  work  of   Polybius  {A  rStv  tca^Xinv 
wpayiidruv  ^vra^if ),  in  40  books,  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts,  the  first  of  which  comprised  a  period  of  63  yeaib 
from  the  beginning  of  the  iecoad  Pumo  war  to  the  ovet- 
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tbrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  including  the  imme- 
diate eonseqnences  of  thia  event,  thai  is,  the  pacification  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  wndtrig  of  the  1000  Achcean  prisoners  to 
Italy.  The  aeeond  port  began  with  the  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Geltiberians  and  Vaccnans,  and  ended  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth.    It  is  evident,  from  various  circumstances 
(Niebuhr,  Hist,  q/f  Borne,  vol.  iii.,  p.  49),  and  especially  fk-om 
the  manner  in  which  Polybius  (iii.  1-5)  speaks  of  these 
two  divisions  o.^'  his  work,  that  they  were  written  and  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  and  afterwards  put  together  to  form 
one  whole.    "£he  latter  part  was  written  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth,  and.  the  former  some  years  before  that  event.    The 
first  two  books  are  an  introduction  to  the  first  division  of 
the  work.,  and  contain  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  Rome, 
from  tho  taJking  of  the  cityby  the  G^uls  to  the  beginning 
of  the  neoond  Punie  war.    The  second  division  of  the  work, 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  describe  the  fate  of 
CartiiiBge  and  Greece,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  was 
likewise  preceded  by  a  kind  of  introduction,  consisting  of  a 
brief  history  of  the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  the 
MaoedoDsan  kingdom  and  the  events  which  led  to  the  fall 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth.      The  great  object  of  the  history 
of  Polybius  was  to  show  how  the  Romans,  with  their  ad- 
mirable constitution  and  their  unity  of  purpose,  within  a 
short  peciod  gained  the  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
known*  world.  Thus,  although  the  history  of  Rome  formed, 
asit.wece,  the  nucleus  of  his  work,  it  was  still  essentially  a 
universal  history ;  and  every  nation,  with  its  history  and  insti- 
ttttion8»  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans,  was  treated 
with-eqaal  attention.    To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clear 
estimate  of  the  content*  of  the  whole  work,  we  shall  give 
a4L  extract  from  the  plan  which  Polybius  himself  laid  down 
for  it    After  giving  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
second  Puuio  war,  Polybius  describes  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  how  they  brought  the  Roman 
republio  to  the  brink  of  destruction.    The  accuracy  of  his 
desoriplion  of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  has 
been  demonstrated,  step  by  step,  by  General  Melville.    He 
then '  proceeds  to  shew  how  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
after  the  end  of  his  war  against  the  iStolians,  entered  into 
an  ^Hanoe  with  the  Carthaginians.     *  I  shall  next,'    says 
he^.'givean  amount  of  the  disputes  between  Antiochus 
and  Ptokmteus  Philopator,  about  Ccele-Syria,  and  the  war 
which  •  asosB  out  of  them  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
RbodianSy'  and  Prusias,  king-  of  Bithynia,  compelled    the 
Byttntines  to  cease  levying  the  passage-money  which  they 
hsKl:  been  accustomed  to  demand  of  those  who  sailed  into 
the  Euxiae.    Here  we  shall  break  off  our  narrative,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  republio,  and  show  that  it 
was  to  its  constitution  that  it  owed  its  greatness  and  its  do- 
minion ever  the  world.    At  the  same  time,  we  shall  make 
soflM  digreasien  to  show  how  Hiero  of  Syracuse  lost  his  inde- 
pendence ;  next  tovrhiob  I  shall  describe  the  disturbances  of 
£gypt«.aad  how,  after  the  death  of  Ptolemsaus,  Antiochus 
and  PhuLip  formed  an  alliance,  with  a  view  of  dividing  the 
kingdom  of*  Egypt  between  them ;  how  at  first  they  acted 
insidiously,  until  at  length   Philip  made  open    war   on 
Egypt  and  Samos,  while  Antiochus  invaded  Coele-Syria  and 
Pfacenicia.    After  this,  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  took  place  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
in  Spaie,  Africa,  and  Sicily.    This  will  lead  me  to  Greece, 
and  after  ihaving  related  the  maritime  war  of  Attains  and 
the  Rbodians,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Romans  against 
Philip,  I  shall  describe  the  immediate    consequences  of 
these  events ;  the  exasperation  of  the  ^tolians,  by  which 
they  were  induced  to  call  Antiochus  to  their  assistance, 
which  occasioned  the  war  between  the  Asiatics  and  the 
Acbssans  and  Romans.     After  having  explained  the  causes 
of  this  war,  and  the  passage  of  Antiochus  into  Europe,  I 
shall  describe,  first,  his  flight  fi*om  Europe ;  secondly,  how 
he  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  compelled  to  give  up 
all  Asia  west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  thirdly,  in  what  man- 
ner the  Romans,  after  the  chastisement  of  the  Gralatians, 
gained  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  Asia.     After  this 
shall  follow  an  account  of  the  calamities  of  the  ^tolians 
and  Cephallenians ;  of  the  wars  of  Eumenes  against  Prusias 
and  the  Gallogrescians,  and  of  that  which  they  carried  on 
with  Ariarathes  against  Phamaces.    Then,  after  having  de- 
scribed the  union  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  of  the  Rhodians, 
I  shall  sul^oia  a  short  recapitnlation  of  my  whole  narra- 
tive.    Finally,  I  shall  add  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  into  Egypt,  of  the  war  against  Per- 


seus, and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Maoeii^ 
From  the  history  of  these  events/  says  the  luHtorian.';!  v« 
he  manifest  how  the  Romans  made  thenueUes  nu$wt> : 
the  whole  world.*  The  second  divujion  of  the  history  c^f  P> 
bins  began  with  the  war  of  the  Romans  sgainsi  tiwL. 
berians  and  Vaccseans  in  Spain,  and  propeeded  \q  ^ 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Massioiua;  of  Au. 
against  Prusias ;  and  how  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cipal.; 
after    being    driven    out    of    his    kingdom  b;  Orv« 
nes,  again  gained  possession  of  it ;  and  how  Seieucui,  n 
of  Syria,  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom.    Then  foUove-. « 
history  of  the  affairs  between  Carthage  and  Rome.  i  • 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  former.   TbeiUhu 
concluded  with  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  the  M:::» 
nians  against  the  Romans,  and  the  separation  of  the  L 
daomonians  from  the  Achaean  league,  which  H :  :; 
great  catastrophe  by  which   Greece  was  made  a S.-^ 
province.     These  were  the  chief  heads;  buttheiA^i 
mierspersed  with  episodes  or  dissertations  on  v^vju 
jects,  such  as  tactics  (vi.  17-40),  geography  (xxiiTL^. 
cal  institutions,  &c.,  which  the  author  thought  n«<3tf. 
insert,  partly  to  render  his  narrative  more  intelVtgiK^^ 
to  refute  false  opinions  current  among  his  co&v^q: 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  episodes,  looUri 
whole  work  in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  we  ai  Mil 
to  them  for  the  soundest  information  on  many  si^ifs* 
nected  with  the  history  of  antiquity,  especiaLi  - 
Rome;  and  it  is  only  to  be  resetted  that  minff-^ 
his  dissertation   on  Roman  tactics  are  notquiieiot 
us  as  we  could  wish. 

The  study  and  research  of  Polybius  before  be 
write  his  work,  together  with  his  almost  unparaU^v 
partiality  and  love  of  truth,  have  given  it  a  cbn»-^ 
authenticity  such  as  very  few  historical  works»£^' 
antient  or  modern  times,  can  claim.  Heiaatw^" 
of  his  predecessors,  with  whose  writings  he  wastb:? 
acquainted ;  and  although  he  himself  was  under  ibe 
obligations  to  the  Romans  for  their  behaviour  lo  I 
he  did  not  spare  them  wherever  they  deserved  ceoi^s 
especially  ix.  10,  and  xviii.  18).  The  love  of  ly- 
moreover  Bid  not  make  him  blind  to  the  folly  of  liij" 
who  endeavoured  to  draw  it  into  the  fatal  consi: 
Rome.  But  the  distinguishing  character  of  hU  f- 
didactic  and  practical  tendency  Offropia  rpayfiii^ 
did  not  write  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  or  of  1^4 
memory  of  his  reader  with  a  number  of  uuoonneci*. 
but  he  traces  events  back  to  theur  causes,  m « 
firom  them  the  most  useful  precepts,  much  in  ibc  s« 
as  the  so-called  •  histoires  raisonnfes'  of  modem  »iaA 
with  infinitely  more  wisdom  and  discretion.  Iti-*''^* 
he  thus  wishes  to  guide  his  reader,  and  not  toaiiJ 
to  form  his  own  opinions ;  but  setting  aside  the cons-^^ 
that  an  intelligent  reader  may  and  will  alwa)^  ji*^ 
himself,  who  would  not  willingly  listen  to  the  H 
and  reasonings  of  a  statesman  and  a  general  likflr^ 
His  work  is  full  of  the  most  profound  political  wdt^; 
wisdom ;  or,  as  a  modern  historian  expresses  it,  » 

A.^ r ^  — _ir«.' i  -^J    iii* .^..'ntd  •'  ana  et* 


object  of  Polybius  was  not  to  make  his  work  pap 
the  multitude,  but  to  instruct  and  gu>^^  J^^".  jViJ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  their  country,  he  a»stain«fl,^;  ^^ 
rhetorical  embellishments  of  style.    He  ^°,       '^tJ 
tempt  upon  the  refined  affectation  and  hollo^c- 


rhetoricians  of  his  time,  for  true  public  ^'^^'Lp 
ceased  among  the  Greeks.  Hence  he  ^^^.^^  n ,, 
duced  his  heroes  making  speeches,  though  it  ^^  > 


en  ^'^^^ 


remained  a  favourite  custom  with  his  ^^^^^t.^,  thjn^ 
the  latest  period  of  their  literature;  l>«t  l'^®"' "^gs '^  * 
necessary,  he  gives  the  substance  of  their  ^I^^j^ji 
own  words.    It  is  natural  that  under  ^®f  5' atrest'"' 
the  rhetoricians  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  ^Jj!  ^.^ 

a  judicious  critic  (De  Comp'VerK  c*  ^^*  ^?^„*  nooDf 
tory  of  Polybius  is  written  in  such  a  style  mi    ^^^y 


the  rhetoricians  of  his  own  as  well  as  oi  *^.  LJJ, //i*' ' 
have  been  unable  to  appreciate  Polybius.  i^'*'  \^i^^ 
Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  533.)    Dionysius,  though  lo  naw-  ^  ^J 


endure  to  read  it  through  from  ^egintiing tee  '  J„',foi 
has  also  been  censured  for  having  introdu'^.  ^  ^i^^  jj«  - 
a  number  of  foreign  words  and  expressions;    ^^jjoniii 
mens  that  have  hitherto  been  collectedarete  »   j^j^^jte. 
them  are  doubtf\il.    We  may  however  admit  xn»^^^^  ^^j,, 
more  of  such  ea^presalons  in  those  parts  of  n 
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'  longer  e^ttant ;  "but  fahlong  absence  from  his  country, 
.n  intense  study  of  the  institutions  and  literature  of 
cr  nation,  sufficiently  account  for  ibis.  Anotber  charge 
bad  been  brought  acainst  Polybius  in  modern  times 
t  of  a  want  of  sympatny  with  the  sufferings  of  his  own 
rr.  That  this  want  is  merely  apparent,  and  perhaps 
to  his  philosophical  mode  of  viewing  things,  is  sum- 
/  e^ndent  from  bis  whole  conduct  towards  bis  country ; 
le  fragments  of  his  work  lately  discovered  by  A.  Mai, 
ich  he  describes  the  sufferings  of  bis  countrymen,  are 

*  expressions  of  the  deepest  sorrow  for  their  calamities, 
{lay  be  chiefly  owing  to  his  style  that  the  works  of  Poly- 
1  subsequent  ages  were  less  read  and  copied  than  others 
reatly  inferior  character,  and  that  to  this  cause  we  have 
*ibc  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  them ;  for  of  the  forty 
,  only  the  first  five  are  preserved  entire ;  and  of  the 
7e  possess  only  fragments  and  extracts.    At  the  time 

•  revival  of  letters,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
rv,  and  long  before  any  part  of  the  Greek  text  was 
A,  an  elegant  but  incorrect  Latin  translation  of  the 
ivc  books  was  published  bv  Nicolaus  Perotti  at  Rome. 
{?9  the  Greek  text,  with  alLatin  translation  of  the  dis- 
ion  *  De  Militia  Romana,'  by  Lascaris,  appeared  at 
e ;  and  it  was  a  year  later  that  the  Greek  text  and 
at  in  translation  of  the  first  five  books  by  Perotti  were 

by  Orsopoeus.    As  soon  as  the  merits  of  Polybius 

to  be  acknowledged,  and  a  desire  was  awakened  to 

s  more  of  his  work,  the  number  of  new  fragments 

ued  to  increase.    In  1S36  eight  chapters  of  the  six- 

I  book  were  discovered  and  published;  and  in  1549, 

ts  from  books  vii.-xvii..  together  with  a  fragment  of 

th  chapter  of  book  i.,  which  had  hitherto  been  wanting, 

idded  ft'om  a  MS.  which  had  been  brought  over  from 

and  of  Corfu.    Avery  important  addition  to  the  frag- 

of  Polybius  was  made  in  1582  by  Fulvius  Ursinus, 

br  the  first  time,  published  the  first  section  of  the 

*rpta,'  from  various  antient  historians,  which,  in  the 

century,  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porpbyrogennetus 

rdered  to  be  maae,  and  which  containea  a  great  many 

fts  from  the  history  of  Polybius.    This  section  con- 

:  the  *  Excerpta  de  Legationibus*  (*EicXoya2  irtpl  irpic- 

Casaubon,  in  1 609,  published  a  complete  edition  of 

at  had  till  then  been  discovered  of  the  works  of  Po- 

,  and  made  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  whole. 

econd  section  of  the  Excerpta  of  Constantinus,  called 

erpta  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis '  {wtpl  Aptriic  kqI  cacuic), 

I  likewise  contained  a  considerable  number  of  extracts 

Polybius,  together  with  some  other  new  fragments, 

edited  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry  valesius 

is),  at  Paris,  in  1634.    Nothing  new  was  added  but  a 

lent  containing  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Ambracia, 

Gronovius,  until,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  A. 

discovered,  in  the  Vatican  library,  a  palimpsest  of  the 

section  of  the  Excerpta  of  Constantmus,  called  '  Ex- 

a  de  Sententiis'  (ircpt  yvaiuuv,  which,  among  other  ex- 

s;,  contained  a  considerable  number  belonging  to  Po- 

s.    The  MS.  however  was  in  such  a  mutilated  state, 

a  great  part  of  the  extracts  as  published  by  Mai  are 

:ely  intelligible.    A  somewhat  better  edition  of  these 

^rpfa,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  commentary,  was 

isbed  at  Leyden,  in  1829,  by  J.  Geel.    The  best  edition 

olybius,  containing  all  that  was  known  at  the  time,  is 

of  Schweigbaeuser,  in  8  vols.,  Leipzig,  1789-95:   a  re- 

of  it  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1823,  in  5  vols.    Among 

ranslations  of  Polybius  we  may  mention  the  German, 

cybold,  in  4  vols.,  JLemgo,  1 779-83 ;  and  the  English, 

(ampton,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  1 772.     There  are  also  the  fol- 

ig  English  translations: — *Tbe  Hystories  of  the  most 

us  and  worthy  chronograpber  Polybius:  Englished  bv 

les  Watson,'  1568 ;  'Polybius,'  translated  into  Englisii 

*.dward  Grimestone,  1634;    'Polybius,'  translated  by 

Henry  Sheares,  with  a  character  of  Polybius  and  bis 

i)gs  by  Dryden,  3  vols.,  London,  1698. 

>e  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  is  thus  lost. 

^  livy  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 

be  began  to  make  use  of  Polybius ;  and  be  very  often 

a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  original :  thus  he  has 

^ps  preserved  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  as  he  seldom 

tions  liis  authorities.    Much  mav  also  be  preserved  in 

^o's  work  '  De  Republica,'  as  Cicero,  in  bis  historical 

'tncnts,  chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Polybius. 

>lybius,  as  mentioned  above,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 

t«n  a  separate  work  on  the  var  against  Numantia,  but 


nothing  is  known  of  it.  His  memoirs  of  thtf  Hfe  of  FliiToM 
pee  men  (x.  24)  are  silso  lost.  It  is  however  not  improbable 
tliat  in  the  accounts  which  Plutarch  and  Pteusaniaa  give  of 
Philoi>(Bmen,  wa  may  still  possess  the  substance  of  those 
memoirs.  Other  works  of  Polybius  mentioned  by  some  of  . 
the  antients,  on  tactics  and  subjects  of  geography,  were  pro- 
bably not  separate  works,  but  dissertations  whieli  formed! 
parts  of  his  History. 

POLY'BIUS.  (Zoology.)    [Poiwunid*.] 

POLY'BORUS.    [FALCOifiD^B,  vol.  x^  p.  168.] 

POLYBRANCHIATA«  M.  de  BlainvitWs  name  for  hi* 
second  order  of  Paracephalophara  ManoieOt  consisting  of 
the  families  Tetraceraia  and  Dicerata,  The  'first  of  these* 
families  consists  of  the  genera  G^oucof,  Lamogerut^  Ter*^ 
gipes,  Cavoiina,  and  Eolidia;  the  second*  of  the  genera 
ScyUiea,  Tritonia,  and  Tethys,  [Eolidia;  Glaucub;  Nfr« 
DiBRANCBiATA.]  N.B.  Covolma  is  erroneously  referred  t» 
I^ilosomata,  instead  of  the  title  which  heads  this  avtiele. 

PO'LYBUS,  or  POLY'BIUS  (R6h,poc,  or  noM/Smc),  a 
pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Hippocraftea,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.Cm  in  the  island  of  Cos.    H0 
assisted  Thessalus  and  Draoo,  the  soos  of  Hippocrates,  >iit' 
establishing  the  antieut  school  of  the  Dogmaticiv  wbiob 
was  also  sometimes  called  the  Hippooratic  sect^  finm  tl# 
professing  to  follow  the  principles  that  be  laid  down.  *  Qilenk 
praises  him,  and  says  that  he  never  abandoiied  the  optnioti*^ 
and  mode  of  practice  of  his  father-in*law  iCommeni,  in  Hip** 
vocr^  lib.  i. ;    De  Nat.  Horn.,  p.  1),  12.  cid.  Kuhn) ;  hot,  «« 
Eloy  remarks  (DicL  HUt.  de  la  If^.),  if  ifao^mrksattki^ 
buted  to  him  are  really  his,  it  musi  be*  oonlessed  tbat  bar  • 
does  in  some  instances  differ  from  Hippmrate^  partteo-'. 
larly  respecting  the  passage  of  licjuids  into  the  tsaohea  andi 
the  lungs.     The  following  treatiaes»  wbicb  are  g^nen^ly*- 
printed  among  the  works  of  Hippocrates^  ara  auppesed  to* 
have  been  written  by  Poly  bus  r*^),  ir%fAywrilc  *  ^  Se^ 
mine  ;*  2,  wipi  fv<rtoQ  irai^i^t/,  '  De  Natuffd  Pueri ;'    3,  «Tp2* 
9%aiTric   vytavoci  '  De  Balubri  Victiks    Jlatioae;'  •<  «pii 
waO&v,  '  De  Affectionibus ;'  and  5,  wfl  t9P  kp^  ««OAtv 
'  De  Internis   Affectionibus.'    (Cboulant,  Handbtmh  datr 
Bucherkunde  fur  die  Aellere  Medidn,  <$t}4  Leipaig*  18i£d^. 
8vo.)    Many  persons  also  attribute  to  him  the  tnafcise  mpH- 
fveuic  dv9p*Mrovt  *  De  Natuxi^  Hominis*'  wkioh.  is  foumfi 
among  the  works  of  HippoQrates;.biftt,  according  loGalem 
(lococit),  incorrectly.    He  is  several  timett  neotioned'by 
Galen  {Opera^  ed.  Kiihn^  torn*  vii^  p*  960;  torn*  xv.«  pj  hp,. 
175 ;  tom.  xvi.,  p.  3):   bis  nameooeuts  also  in  Oelssa  (j^i 
Med^  y,243,  265,  338,  ed.  Argent.) ;  GfeliUs  AmreUabaci 
(De  Morb,  Acutf  lib.  iii.,  cap.  9);  VUnyiHieii  Nat*  lib^ 
xxxi.,  cap.  ulL  in  fine);  and  ThessaltB.<in  OrmL  ad  AlJUemf 
inter  Opera  Hippocr^  tarn,  iii.,  p.  843,  ed.  Kiibn).    A  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  '  De  Salubri  Viet^  Ratione  *  wv 
published  by  J.Placotomus  {Breiecknetder)*  Antwerfi^  i£Sr], 
12mo.,  and  it  is  inserted  in  several  editions  of  the  '  Riegitven' 
Sanitatis  Salemitanum.*   The  whole  of  his  * Oputtula '  ^i^ere* 
published  in  a  Latin  translation,  Basil.,  1544,  4to.,  ner  Ji. 
Oporinum;  and  there  is  an  Italian  translation  by  Pietro« 
Lauro,  Venex.,  1546,  4to« 

POLYCARPUS,  one  of  the  fotbers  of  the  Cbristiatf^ 
church,  and  one  of  a  small  number  who  were  distinguished^ 
from  the  rest  by  the  term  Apostolie  Fathers,  as  iMiving!> 
been  contemporaries  of  some  of  the  Apostles.  Tbe  period  o£ 
his  death  is  well  ascertained  to  have  been  in  a.ix  1  Bffy  ^ 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the  period  of  fan  hixth  i^ 
placed  perhaps  somewhat  too  eariy  when  it  is  refenedl  to 
the  reign  of  Nero.  However  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  tbat  he  was  contemporary  with  Saint  John,  irad 
known  to  him,  the  lengthened  period  of  whose  life  ccmneetv 
so  fortunately  the  men  of  tbe  second  century  with  those  vbo 
had  been  in  personal  attendance  on  our  Saviour. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  its  chief  impoitanee 
to  the  lives  of  these  persons,  and  thence  arises  the  mwri 
value  of  the  few  and  in  other  respects  unimportant  writ*  • 
ings  which  remain  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Tne  liTes  fora  1 
links  in  the  chain  of  Christian  tradition;  and  the  wrilinn  % 
recognise  by  frequent  quotations  the  writings  whiob  remain  \ 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Of  the  writings  of  Polycarp  only  one  small  epistle  t 
remains.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Philippian  churcb^  exhert>  • 
ing  them  to  tbe  practice  of  their  Cbriatian  dutiea  and  tbf  1 
maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  faith.  But  there  nr  ano4lMi  ' 
writing  of  that  aee  of  which  he  is  the  subject  It  a  relatioC  i 
of  the  manner  of  his  death,  written  by  the  church  at  S'myrM 
of  which  he  was  the  bishop,  addressed  to  the  eburab 
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Philadelphia.  It  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  memorial. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  mad  and  wicked  attempt  to 
extirpate  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor.  The  persecution 
raged  with  peculiar  violence  at  Smyrna.  Many  Christians 
were  delivered  to  the  lions.  Folycarp,  the  oishop,  was 
reserved  for  a  more  cruel  death,  being  burned  at  the 
stake.  Both  these  epistles  may  be  read  in  an  English  trans- 
lation in  a  volume  published  by  archbishop  Waf  e  contain- 
ing all  the  genuine  remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

What  further  is  known  of  him  is,  that  when  the  contro- 
versy began  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
respecting  the.  proper  time  for  the  observance  of  Easter — a 
childish  matter  of  disputation,  which  however  produced 
much  ill  feelitig  for  many  centuries  in  the  Christian 
church— Poly  carp  was  sent  to  Rome  to  discuss  the  question 
with  Anicetus,  the  bishop,  and  other  Christians  there ;  and 
that  while  at  Rome  he  strenuously  opposed  the  heresies  of 
Marcion  and  Valentinus.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Irenadus, 
bishop  of  Lyon,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Polycai-p. 

POLY'CERA.    [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii.,  p.  249.] 

POLYCHROITE,  the  colouring  matter  of  saflfron  [Saf- 
fron], which  consists  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  flower  of 
the  Crocus  sativus.  This  substance  was  first  examined  in 
1811*  by  Bouillon  Lagrange  and  Vogel,  who  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  bears,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  colours 
which  it  is  susceptible  of  exhibiting.  It  is  procured  by  in- 
fiising  saffron  in  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  digesting  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  dryness. 

The  properties  of  polychroite  are,  that  it  has  a  very  deep 
yellow  colour;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture, 
and  becomes  viscid.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily, 
but  ffither  and  oils  do  not ;  the  sun's  rays  destroy  the  colour 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  polychroite,  and  it  cannot  be 
restored.  Sulphuric  acid  renders  both  the  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  solution  of  polychroite  of  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour, 
which  gradually  changes  to  lilac ;  nitric  acid  gives  them  a 
green  colour,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  water ; 
chlorine  destroys  the  colour  entirely.  Lime-water  precipi- 
tates a  solution  of  polychroite,  yellow ;  barytes-water,  red ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  da|:k-brown ;  diacetate  of  lead,  saffron- 
coloured  ;  nitrate  of  mercury,  red :  acetate  of  lead  produces 
no  change  in  it. 

When  strongly  heated,  polychroite  is  decomposed,  and 
there  are  produced  water  containing  an  acid,  a  yellow- 
coloured  oil  and  a  darker  one,  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen;  the  charcoal  remaining  yields  cyanogen  when 
calcined  with  potash.  Polychroite  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  analyzed. 

POLYCHRO'MY,  a  modern  term  (from  the  Greek  iroXwf 
and  xpuiiia)  used  to  express  the  aptient  practice  of  colouring 
statues  aud  the  exteriors  of  buildings.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine exactly  what  the  system  of  colouring  was,  but  it  appears 
from  the  remains  of  colour  fbund  upon  antieut  monuments, 
that  at  the  zenith  of  Grecian  refinement,  both  in  the  poly- 
chrome sculpture  and  architecture,  the  colouring  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  ornamental  parts ;  since  no  traces  of 
colour  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  naked  in  sculpture,  or 
upon  the  walls  of  temples  when  of  marble. 

There  is  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  system  or  practice  of 
colouring  architecture  in  any  of  the  autient  writers.  A  few 
remarks  occur  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias,  which  mav  be 
construed  into  an  allusion  to  it,  but  they  are  vague,  and  the 
systems  which  have  been  laid  down  by  several  modern 
writers  rest  chiefly  upon  conjecture.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, where  the  architectural  members  were  subject  to  so 
great  a  variety  of  forms  and  proportions,  that  the  decora- 
tions in  colour,  which  admit  of  endless  variety,  were  quite 
arbitrary,  and  the  limits  of  the  svstem  consisted  only  in  the 
architectural  members  to  which  their  application  was  re- 
stricted. Remains  of  colour  have  been  found  by  travellers 
upon  ornamental  work  in  most  of  the  architectural  ruins  of 
Greece.  M^ny  traces  were  discovered  by  Dodwell,  Stuart, 
Chandler,  Brbndsted,  Semper,  and  others,  upon  the  principal 
Athenian  monuments:  upon  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the 
Parthenon,  the  Propylaea,  the  Erechtheium,  the  temple  on 
the  Hiss  us,  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  outer  propylasa 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  and  the  greater  temple  at 
Rhamnus;  also  upon  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassse  in 
Arcadia,  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth,  and  the  temple  of 
Minerva  in  i^Egina;  upon  the  temples  of  Selinus  in  Sicily, 
and  upon  the  bai»iUca  at  Psestum. 

IJpou  all  these  templesi  accept  the  Doric  luins  at  Coriathi 


and  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  Agina  (eoQBKnlj  o^ 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Pauhellenius),  which  wen  u.  j 
marble,  the  colouring  was  confined  to  tk  moulin^  J 
other  ornaments,  the  friexes,  the  metopei,  sndtlMhic^ 
of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wallofibe'cfeu 
the  temple  of  i£ginaand  the  cdumai  of  tbsCorifcx; 
temple  were  covered  with  a  stuooo  and  ooloored  td  I 
ruder  age,  when  most  temples  were  con»tittctid  of  h 
before  the  use  of  marble  or  other  stooe,  tlie«ppliflt4i 
colours  was  undoubtedly  more  general  sad  nuicb  Wa 
tematic,  not  only  among  the  Greeks*  but  wiUi  mtudi 
nations  of  antiquity.  In  Egypt  it  was  at  all  linfe  1 1 
versal  custom  to  have  recourse  to  colours  in  tbe  iKj.it 
of  architecture.  In  later  times  amongst  the  Rmueu.^ 
times  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  the  practice  seeobii 
degenerated  into  a  mere  taste  ibr  gaudy  oite  u 
hale  been  very  general,  as  we  see  in  the  ruiittoi  F 
where  however  occasionally  the  Arabesque  ikNiQi 
upon  the  walls  of  the  courts  iu  the  larger  botteutu; 
elegant. 

With  regard  to  the  system  oi  decorating  tbeiiAi;;. 
it  appears,  from  the  traces  found  upon  antieotnifai 
that  they  were  painted  in  various  ways  and  iu  a  ^9 
of  colours,  whether  carved  or  plain ;  and  a  tastekae 
tion  of  colours  must  have  greatly  heightened »« 4 
even  the  richest  mouldings.     These  decoratMi^is 
confined  to  the  mouldings  of  the  entablature; ^« 
echinus,  and  abacus  of  the  capital,  and  the  tonni 
base,  were  also  sometimes  coloured.     Foliage  a 
beads  were  the  ordinary  decorations^  but  on  tbe  bn 
a  fret  was  generidly  painted ;  and  the  cymatia  of  uij 
ment-cornioes  were   firequently  ornamented  f itb  | 
metal-work;    the    acroteria   were  also  sttrDOfti>i^^ 
gilded  figures.  Upon  the  larger  mouldings  oavb^ 
was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  wereeognft^ 
stone.  The  mutules,  dentils,  modillioDs,and  tbeioifiift 
variously  coloured,  but  the  Doric  gutts  were  sppmo-j 
rally  gilded.    The  facies  of  the  architraves  sod  \k 
of  the  cornices  were  left  plain,  but  the  Doric  aitbits 
sometimes  ornamented  with  gilded  shields,  as  "^ ' 
thenon  at  Atheuiy  which  were  placed  immedisU)) 
the  metopes.    It  appears  that  all  frieses  which  i« 
rated  with  sculpture  were  colouredi  which  wu  iH^ 
necessarv  to  give  the  sculpture  a  proper  relief;  k9^ 
reason  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  would  i»' 
colour.  In  the  Doric  order  the  tympanum  would 
be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  metopes:  in  the 
they  were  of  a  pale  blue ;  and  in  some  of  the  Svsl»' 
ments  red  has  been  found.    The  metopes  mjuu^* 
with  or  without  sculpture,  to  throw  the  weight  of  tx 
ment  upon  the  triglyphs,  its  natuial  supporten,  *^ 
left  plain,  united  the  oornioe  with  the  axchitnT«^ 
the  whole  building  an  elegant  lightness  of  d^^ 
otherwise  could  not  have.  .. 

Polychrome  sculpture  was  quite  as  pmeral  Mj^ 
Greeks  as  polychrome  architecture;  it  iS  frequesi'?^^ 
to  by  almost  all  the  antient  writon,  and  oiany* 
this  kind  are  minutely  described  by  PsusaDi«i<  ^^ 
lithic  and  the  chryselephantine  statues  both  conK  u»v 
head.    In  the  latter  style  were  many  of  the  pMt  ^^ 
productions  of  antient  art— the  Jupiter  stOljvi^^^'J 
Minerva  at  Athens,  by  Phidias ;  the  Juno  at  Arg« j^n 
cletus,  and  the  ifisoulapius  at  Epidauruik  byThi«.n 
and  others  described  by  Pausanias.  In  the  flourtfbin^i 
of  Grecian  art,  custom  seems  also  to  have  <l«^"^^,| 
this  practice,  for  except  in  the  rudest  sges,  thentt  "j 
was  never  painted,  although  it  appears  to  hsve  wf  j 
times  covered  with  an  encaustic  vamisb.   That  to 
marble  of  the  works  af  the  greatest  ^V^^^^ 
loured,  we  have  most  conclusive  ppoofs  Irom  Luo^ 
dialogue  between   Lycinus  and  Polystratua.  (*^ 
5-10.)    The  coloKriog  was  confined  fte  the  h^  ^^';'^  | 
hair,  the  drapery,  and  the  ornaments  of  tb®  ^*!>  j|, 
was  often  gilded,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  ;5""*ihe«' 
and  in  many  statues  glass  ewes  were  insarted  «<">  • 
of  oopper,  examples  of  which  are  still  fxisnt.       ^ 

Alluding  to  tLis  practioa,  Flasman  rtnsrMi  V|^  ^  <i 
have  been  common  to  most  oountriei.p>f^'^".^-^, 
early  and  barbarous  states  of  society.    But  ^°^  ^^^,^. 
on  the  idols  of  the  South  Sea^  the  Struscao  V^^ 


ture  and  terrarcotta  monuments, oHhe  '*J'!j?Ljflali» 
statues  on  tombs  of  the  laiddle  agesi  ve  ^*V^^ 
the  praotioe  has  been  emj^loyad  W  e&fo^^  ^^^ 
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'«  an  exaet  Binilitfide  of  the  deceased.  These  how- 
e  in  tfaemselves  perverted  nurposes ;  the  real  ends  of 
g,  sculpture,  and  all  the  otner  arts,  are  to  elevate  the 

0  the  contemplation  of  truth,  to  g^ive  the  Judgment  a 

1  determination,  and  to  represent  such  of  our  fellow- 
s  have  heen  benefactors  to  society,  not  in  the  de- 
e  and  fallen  state  of  a  lifeless  and  mouldering  corpse, 
the  full  vigour  of  their  faculties  when  living. 
further  information  on  this  subject  the  following 
may  be  consulted  t — Kugler,  Ueher  die  Polychromie 
iechischen  Architectur  und  Sculptur  und  ikre  Gren- 
Semper,  Varl&uflge  Bemerkungen  uber  betnalte 
fctur  und  FUutik  M  den  Alien;  Quatremdre  de 
r,  Le  Jvpiter  Olympien  ;  and  Stuart's  Antiquities  of 

.) 

LYCHRTJ8,  Guvier's  name  ft>r  a  genus  of  Saurians. 

RODONTS  ] 

LYCLES.  There  were  two  sculptors  or  statuaries  of 
t  80  called.  They  are  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Pausa^ 
ut  in  so  undefined  a  manner  that  it  is  not  always 
)  distinguish  which  of  the  two  artists  is  referred  to. 
r8t  Polycles  lived  in  the  hundred  and  second  Olym- 
>r  about  370  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  contemporary 
»lne  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  antiquity,  as  Cephis- 
i,  Praxiteles,  Leochares,  and  Lysippus.  The  second 
•urishing  in  the  hundred  and  flfty-flfth  Olympiad,  or 
70  years  before  our  sera.  He  was  the  son  of  Timar- 
a  statuary  of  Athens ;  but  his  master's  name  was 
IS.     (Paus.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  4.) 

works  of  tliis  Polycles  and  of  his  brother  Dionysius 
irried  to  Rome  with  other  fine  monuments  of  Greek 
*liny  (Hist.  Nat,  xxxvi.  5)  mentions  that  a  statue  of 
the  joint  f)roduction  of  these  two  sculptors,   was 
in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  within  the  portico  of 
a;  and  near  it  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  also  the  work 
two  sons  of  Timarchides.    Polycles  has  been  sup- 
from  a  passage  in  Plinv,  to  be  the  author  of  the 
i\  statue  of  the  Hermapnrodite  from  which  the  well 
.    existing    representations— especially  that  usually 
the  Borghese  Hermaphrodite,  ftom  its  having  be- 
to  that  collection,  though  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre — 
>ies.    Pliny  (xxxiv.  8)  says,  Mycles  hermaphrodftem 
n  fecit.    This  Polycles,  the  pupil  or  scholar  of  Sta- 
according  to  Pausanias  Oih.  vi.,  4),  made  a  statue  of 
:as,  a  pancratiast,  or  conqueror  in  the  games,  which 
eserved  at  Olympia.     Some  statues  of  the  Muses 
Iso  executed  by  Polycles.    Polycles  left  sons  who  fol- 
their  father's  profession. 

^YCLE'TUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries 
ent  Oreece. 

1  name  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  from  the 
ity  that  exists  in  determining  how  many  artists  were 
lad,  and  what  works  each  produced.  Pausanias  (lib. 
speaking  of  a  statue  of  a  youth,  says  it  was  the  work 
Igrcletus  the  Argive ;  but,  he  adds, '  not  he  who  made 
ilue  of  Juno.'  From  this  it  seems  dear  that  there 
!m  least  two  PolyCleti,  and  that  both  were  natives  of 
iuected  with  Argos ;  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  they 
living  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat., 
1 8)  alludes  to  a  Polycletus  Sicyonius,  attributing  to 
works  which  gained  for  their  author  the  reputation 
^  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  The  above,  added 
itatement  of  Pausanias,  leads  to  the  conclusion  either 
lere  were  three  sculptors  of  the  name,  two  Argives 
^  a  Sicyonian,  or,  as  is  most  probably  the  case*  that 
^ere  but  two,  and  that  the  Sicyonian,  the  more  cele- 
vas  also  called  Argivus.  1  ne  most  important  of 
9,  and  more  especially  his  'Juno,'  were  at  Argos, 
las  been  reasonably  surmised  that  he  may  have  been 
•noured  by  that  people  as  to  have  the  citizenship 
conferred  upon  nim. 
sletus  the  Sicyonian  was  the  scholar  of  Ageladas  of 
and  lived  about  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad — an 
ilustrated  by  the  talents  of  Ageladas,  Myron,  Phi- 
icamenes,  and  the  brightest  names  in  the  annals  of 
>cre  Is  an  extensive  list  of  the  various  admirable  pro- 
s  of  Polycletus.  Some  of  these  are  unquestionably 
attributed  to  the  so-called  Sicyonian ;  some  may  be  of 
■^nd  Polyeletus,  but,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  it 
>y  to  appropriate  them  with  any  certainty.  Among 
f  works  of  Polycletus  maybe  mentioned  the  colossal 
[«f  Juno  which  decorated  the  temple  of  that  goddess 
>>»  and  which  was  considered  in  many  respects  to 


eaual  the  finest  proauctiona  of  his'  contemporary  and  rival 
Pnidias.  It  was  chryselephantine,  or  composed  of  gold  and 
ivory :  all  the  naked  parts  being  of  ivory,  while  the  precious 
metal  was  employed  for  the  drapery  and  accessories.  The 
dimensions  of  this  statue  were  less  than  those  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  which  Phidias  executed  for  the  people  of  Elii^ 
and  of  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon.  The  goddess  was  re- 
presented seated  on  her  throne.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
sceptre ;  in  the  other  a  pomegranate.  The  accompani- 
ments and  ornaments,  having  reference  to  mythological 
subjects,  were  of  the  richest  description  and  most  elaborate 
workmanship.  This,  taking  it  altogether,  was  considered 
the  greatest  work  of  Polycletus,  but  he  was  hardly  less  cele- 
brated for  others  of  a  less  ambitious  character.  Amongst 
these  were  two  statues  of  young  men,  one,  called  'Diadume- 
nos,*  fastening  a  band  round  his  head,  which  was  treated  in 
a  soft  or  delicate  manner,  '  molliter ;'  the  other,  '  Dory- 
phorus,'  of  a  more  manly  character,  'viriliter,*  carrying  a 
lance.  A  group  of  two  naked  boys  called  *  Astragal izontes,' 
playing  at  a  game  called  Tali  (with  bones),  is  also  celebrated ; 
also  some  statues  of  Canephor®  (female  figures  carrying  has- 
kets  on  their  beads),  an  Amazon,  as  well  as  several  statues 
of  Athletes  (conquerors  in  the  public  games),  and  others.  The 
Canephone  were  so  much  admired,  that  Cicero  declares  (m 
Verr,,  iv.)  that  strangers  at  Messene  csowded  to  see  them, 
'  and  the  house  in  which  they  were  preserved  was  less  its 
master's  than  the  ornament  or  attraction  of  the  whole  citv.' 
The  estimation  in  which  another  of  his  works,  the  Diadu- 
menos,  was  held,  may  be  conceived  from  the  statement  of 
Pliny,  that  it  was  'centum  talentis  nobilitatum,'  valued  at 
one  hundred  talents.  But  of  all  the  productions  of  this 
great  master  none  has  a  greater  claim  to  notice  than  that 
which,  for  its  excellence,  was  called  the  Canon,  or  rule  of 
art.  This  was  a  statue  so  perfect  in  its  proportions  that  ar- 
tists referred  to  it,  and  were  bound  by  it  as  by  a  kind  of  law. 
'  Lineamenta  artis,*  says  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8),  *  ex  eo  petentes, 
velut  i,  lege  qufidam.*  Some  have  supposed  that  this  figure 
was  the  I>oryphorus ;  and  the  reason  for  this  belief— and  it  is 
not  without  its  force — is  derived  from  a  story  recorded  of  the 
celebrated  Lysippus,  who,  being  asked  from  what  master  he 
had  learned  bis  art,  replied,  •  the  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which  Pliny  expresses 
himself  respecting  the  '  Canon,*  would  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  it  may  have  been  some  work  distinct  from  the 
Doryphorus :  lu  some  copies  we  read  '  idem  et  Doryphorum 
viriliter  puerum  fecit,  et  quem  Canona  artifices  vocant;* 
another  edition  gives  the  passage  thus:  'Diadumenum 
fecit  molliter  juveneni  . . .  . ;  idem  et  Doryphorum  viriliter 
puerum.  Fecit  et  quem  Canona,*  &c.;  snowing  at  least 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  on  the  subject.  It 
may  fairly  be  questioned  how  far  any  single  or  particular 
work  can  properly  be  a  canon  of  art — a  rule  by  which  works 
of  different  qualities  and  characters  can  be  successfully 
executed ;  and  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  canon 
of  Polycletus,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  Doryphorus,  was 
only  a  standard  of  excellence  for  works  of  its  own  particu- 
lar character.  We  think  this  is  the  interpretation  that 
must  be  given  to  it  by  all  practical  artists. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  to  Polycletus  to  say  he  was 
a  worthy  competitor  and  rival  of  Phidias.      On  one  oc- 
casion, when  five  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day, 
Phidias  being  of  the  number,  executed  five  statues  in  com- 
petition, that  of  Polycletus  was  preferred.    It  is  also  said 
that  he  carried  to  perfection  the  Toreutic  ar/ which  Phidias 
had,  as  it  were,   commenced.     Polycletus  is  declared  by 
Pliny  to  have  succeeded  only  (or  perhaps  it  should  be  read 
best)  in  statues  of  a  soft  or  gentle  character.    He  also  says 
that  he  first  made  figures  resting  on  one  leg.    On  the  au- 
thority of  Varro  he  also  acquaints  us  that  he  preserved  a 
certain  squareness  in  some  of  his  works,  and  that  they  weru 
all  made  according  to  one  model  or  exemplar.    With  re- 
spect to  the  former  part  of  this  charge,  that  of  squarencHS 
Iquadrata),  it  is  likely  that  the  style  which  charactorihod 
art  immediately  before  what  has  been  termed  the  Phidiau 
period,  may  still  have  been  partially  continued,  and,  as  Po- 
lycletus was  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  hard  and  dry  school, 
it  is  natural  that  some  of  his  works  may  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  the  age  of  Ageladas ;  but  that  ho  had  much  im- 
proved  upon  the  character  of  the  eariier  art.  is  proved  by 
the  opinion  which  Cicero  has  recorded  of  the  state  of  htyle 
about  the  »ra  of  Polycletus :  'Quis  non  intolll|iit  Canachi 
signa  rigidiora  esse  quam  ut  imitontur  veritatem?    Cal- 
midis  dura  ilia  quidem,  sed  tamen  molliora  quara  Canaci 
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nondum  Myronis  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta Pul- 

chriora  tamen  Poly cleti  et  jam  pland  perfecta,*  &c.  (Cic, 
De  Clar.  Oral ,  c.  1 8. )  It  may  be  observed  here  that  Myron  and 
Polycletus  were  always  considered  rivals.  Pliny  says, '  9mu- 
latio  etiam  in  materia  fuit;'  for  one  used  the  bronze  of 
JEgina  and  the  other  always  employed  that  of  Delos  for 
their  works.  The  judgment  of  antiquity  has  given  to  Po- 
lycletus the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artists 
of  his  extraordinary  9Jge.  Our  notice  of  him  has  necessa- 
rily been  much  compressed*  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  honour 
in  which  he  was  held  as  a  great  master  of  his  art  may  be 
made  not  only  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  writers,  but 
from  the  statement  that  among  his  scholars  were  Pericletus, 
Canachus  (the  second),  Asopodorus,  Alexis,  Aristides, 
Phryno,  Dino,  Athenodorus,  and  Demeas.  (Plin.,  HisU 
Nat*,  xxxiv.  8.)  Unfortunately  no  work  known  to  be  the 
production  of  Polycletus  exists  by  which  the  moderns  can 
judge  of  the  merit  of  this  artist. 

In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  statuary.  Polycletus  has  that 
of  an  able  architect.  One  of  the  monuments  of  his  skill  in 
this  art  was  a  marble  building  erected  at  Epidaurus,  called 
the  Tholus.  Another  was  a  theatre,  erected  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  also  at  Epidaurus.  It 
was  considered,  according  to  Pausanias,  superior,  for  its 
symmetry  and  beauty,  to  any  theatre  extant 

The  second  Polycletus  (Argivus)  was  the  brother  and 
scholar  of  Naucydes.  It  is  thought  likely  that  this  artist 
was  the  author  of  two  celebrated  statues  described,  by  Pau- 
sanias; namely,  the  Jupiter  Philius,  erected  at  Megalopo- 
lis, and  the  Jupiter  Milichius,  a  marble  statue  at  Argos 
(Paus.,  lib.  viii.,  31,  and  ii.,  20) ;  as  well  as  of  some  bronze 
tripods  dedicated  at  Amycl®.  For  further  particulars  i:e- 
specting  Polycletus,  and  works  produced  by  artists  so  called, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Pliny  {Hut.  Nat.)f  Pausanias,  Ju- 
nius, and  8illig  (Catal.  Artifleum),  Em.  David,  and  other 
writers  on  antient  art. 

An  antient  Greek  epigram  alludes  to  Polycletus,  a  Tha- 
fiian ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  him  among  the  artists  of 
antiouity. 

POLYCOTYLEDONOUS  planU  are  those  which  have 
more  than  two  cotyledons.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  the 
Brassicaoeous  order,  in  Lepidium  and  Schizopetalum ;  in 
the  Boraginaceous  order,  in  the  genus  Amsinkia,  and  espe- 
cially in  Coniferous  plants.  They  are  however  regarded  as 
analogous,  in  the  latter  case,  to  verticillate  leaves,  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  opposite ;  and  in  the  other  in« 
stances  they  may  be  produced,  by  the  division  of  the  ordinary 
cotyledons  into  two  or  more  bbes  each.  All  such  plants  are 
referred  to  the  Dicotyledonous  type. 

POLY'CRATES.    [Samos] 

POLYDECTUS,  the  name  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  a  genus  of  small  Brachyurous  Crustaceans,  placed  by 
him  in  his  tribe  Corystians,  which  tribe,  in  his  opinion, 
forms  the  passage  between  the  Cancerians  and  Caiappians 
on  one  side  and  the  Anurous  Decapods  on  the  other.  He 
places  Mydectus  between  Thia  and  Corystes.  [Corystbs, 
vol.  viii.]  Example,  Mydectus  cuipuliferus XPUumnus  cu- 
puliferus,  Latr.). 

POLYDONTES,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Helicidee,  The  shape  of  the  shell  resembles  CaroooUa,  and 
the  nearly  circular  aperture  is  surrounded  with  obtuse  tuber- 
cular teeth.  Mr.  Swainson  makes  it  a  subgenus  of  Lucer^ 
nella,  Sw.,  and  places  it  in  his  second  sub&mily  Lucemina, 
(Treatise  on  Matacology,)  Example,  Polydontes  Impera- 
tor. 

POLYDORE  VIRGIL.    [Virgil.] 

POLY'GALA  SE'NEGA  iVirginian  Snake-Boot),  a 

gerennial  plant,  native  of  several  parts  of  North  America, 
ut  the  best  is  found  in  Virginia,  having  a  rootstock,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  quill,  twisted,  and  generally  branched, 
the  rootlets  being  esteemed  the  most  powerful  part.  The 
bark  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour ;  the  odour  disagreeable ;  the 
taste,  at  first,  mucilaginous,  then  sweet,  then  acid,  but  at  last 
acrid,  causing  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  permanent  irritation 
in  the  throat.  The  powder  of  the  root  causes  sneezing : 
it  contains  two  sorts  of  resin,  a  very  bitter  principle 
(polygalin),  and  the  acrid  principle  (senegin,  which,  when 
isolated,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  perfectly  so  when 
iu  its  natural  state  of  combination  with  the  extractive 
matter  of  the  root),  isolusin,  and  polygalate  of  iron  tmd 
potastsa,  &c.  It  possesses  very  manifest  stimulating  and 
tonic  powers,  especially  over  all  secreting  organs,  whether 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or  glands.    By  its  irritating 


qualities  it  can  act  as  an  emetic,  but  it  is  nrsl;  ueda 
in  croup.  In  some  forms  of  indigestion, attended  vithj 
quato  secretion  of  saliva,  it  is  extremely  uicful  \i 
permanently  serviceable  in  the  chronic  ophUultQu  di 
mous  children,  as  it  promotes  increued  ectiui  i 
glands.  As  a  gargle,  it  is  an  efficacious  rem«dj  ^ 
the  hoarseness  occasioned  by  common  colds. 

POLYGALA'CEiE  are  polypetalous  plsnU.  \nth 
gular  flowers,  a  definite  number  of  hypo^ous  s's 
arranged  in  two  parcels;  anthers  opening  by  poreM 
simple  superior  ovary,  becoming, when  ripe,  adrift 
sule.  In  all  PolygalacesD  proper  the  corolla  is  irv, 
and  composed  of  petals  irregularly  consolidstcd  J 
form  of  a  keel,  while  the  calyx  has  two  of  itslohb] 
larger  than  the  others,  and  coloured  Uke  petik  Ut 
consists  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  in  %b: « 
qualities  are  predominant;  many  of  the  speooii^ 
ciently  beautiful  to  be  cultivated  as  objects  of  orfus^ 

POLYGAMOUS  plants  are  those  which  hsTtm 
hermaphrodite,  or  female  and  hermaphrodite,  fi. 
male,  male,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  o&  titi  & 
different  individuals. 

POLY'GAMY  is  the  name  of  the  pustoD2\% 
which  a  man  may  have  more  than  one  lawful  t...  j^ 
which  custom  prevails  in  several  countries.  Piliff  m 
isted  in  Asia  from  time  immemorial,  under  the  .'(a 
and  Mohammedanism  adopted  and  confirmf^  -*si 
Montesquieu  pretends  that  polygamy  in  the  Eis:'*! 
sequence  of  the  greater  number  of  female  b/o . I 
country;  but  this  surmise  is  by  no  means  provpi  m 
and  a  more  plausible  reason  may  be  found  in  ihtH 
old  age  of  the  female  sex  in  some  countries.  Ni^-'- 
'  Travels  in  Arabia,*  gives  a  curious  oonTersattc  < 
had  with  an  Arab  on  the  subject. 

The  Romans  did  not  practise  polygamy,  m 
Greeks.  The  barbarous  nations,  on  the  coDtnn. 
say,  those  who  were  not  Greeks  or  Romans,  ^nc'f 
gamy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Germans,  'vb^i 
Tacitus,  *  among  all  the  barbarians,  are  cook: 
single  wife.'     (German,,  17.) 

In  the  scriptures  we  find  instances  of  polrgtof « 
before  the  flcfod.  (Genesis,  iv.  19.)  It  was  con?" 
patriarchal  times,  and  we  have  the  instance  of ' 
ryiitg  two  sisters.  By  the  law  of  Moses  it  sp^^ 
been  tolerated.  (Exodus,  xxi.  9,  10,  and  Deuta^^ 
15.)  But  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  noindici'  J 
of  its  being  common  among  the  Jews.  R^F'^^ 
divorce,  however,  was  frequent,  and  our  Saviob'- 
xix.  9)  reprobates  the  custom.  St.  Paul  speat*  ^^ 
marriage  in  terms  implying  the  union  ofoac^ 
one  woman.  In  Christian  countries,  Vo^fii^)  ^ 
long  since  universally  forbidden,  both  by  the  chi..^ 
the  civil  law,  under  severe  penalties,  which  in  '^ 
tries  amounted  to  death.  In  England,  it  \i  ^ 
punishable  with  transportation,  or  imprisonisei^' 
years,  for  a  married  man  or  married  wonji--^ 
another  person  during  the  lifetime  of  the  tn\  ^'  1 
band. 

The  Koran  allows  a  man  to  have  fourlegUii'^"^ 
but  it  is  only  the  rich  who  avail  themselves  of  H*^ 
sion.    The  Arabs  are  generally  content  with  ow  »- 

Polygamy  is  different  from  modern  concubJDi^;^ 
the  cohabitation  of  man  and  woman  unsanctiuin^ 
legal  ceremony  or  legal  form.  .    * 

POLYGA'STRICA.  one  of  the  two  P^^'^J 
Infusorial  animalcule  proposed  by  Ehreubetig  n^p^ 
many  subsequent  writers  as  a  distinct  c^^^^yj  j.^J 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  *^*.!  '^j^Jjl 
Comparative  Anatomy*  (article  'Animal  ,1°%.  \ 
Polygastrica  form  the  first  and  lowest  of  8]"^^  ^ 
Cycloneurose  animals.  This  appears  to  ui  ^^ 
yet  made  public.  ^  _^  .,,j 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  article  l^^^J  , 
general  results  of  M.  Ehrenberg's  longcom'""^^^^ 
cessful  scrutiny  of  the  minute  organizstiun  of  IQ^^  |  ^i 
atoms,  we  shall  therefore  here  append  o»  *'^|jj,^,ji 
classification  which  he  has  proposed,  and  wiiif  ^ 
generally  followed,  except  with  rewd  to  tw  J  ^ 
which  he  makes  of  Phytosoaria  for Infusoris. 

Class  Pkytozoaria  P^^^'^^"^',,  ;^i| 

Swimming  animals,  without  '*'''®^'?'  Sf) '• ' 
sometimes  a  tail,  and  very  often  scattered  ^^ 
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ciliie;  having  no  heart,  hut  vessels  extremely  dehcate 
is),  reticulated,  transparent,  and  deprived  of  proper  move- 
t ;  often  rudimentary  eyes,  with  red  pigmentum,  indicat- 
nervous  system,  which  however  is  not  apparent ;  mouth 
!  or  surrounded  hy  vihratory  cilise,  and  communicating 
several  ventricules;  the  phalanx  apparent,  and  gene- 
unarmed  ;  no  branchiie ;  organs  of  generation  filiform, 
ulated,  and  granular ;  no  distinct  male  organ ;  gifted 
power  of  reproduction  by  spontaneous  division. 

Legion  1.    Anentera. 
Ih  communicating  with  several  stomachal  veticules; 
no  anus,  no  intestinal  tube. 
Order  1.    Nuda.  Order  2.    Loricata. 

'  without  envelope.  Body  enveloped. 

Section  1.    Gymnica. 
'  not  ciliated;  mouth  with  or  without  eiliae;  nopeeudo- 
pediform  prolongations. 

f  I.  Gymnicanuda.  $1.    Gymnica  loricata. 

fam.  1.    Monadina.  Fam.  1.    Cryptomonadina. 

I  of  the  body  constant.     Envelope  membranous,  sub- 
reproduction  by  simple  globular,  and  oval, 
transverse  division.            A.  Simple. 
\rithout  tail.                        a.  No  eves, 
o  eyes.                                *  Moulb  ciliated. 
3uth  truncate,  terminal          Grenus  Crypiomonas. 
and  turned  forwards  in    **  Mouth  nude, 
swimming.  Genus  Gyges. 
dividuals  solitary.               aa.  With  a  red  eye. 

Genus  Monai.  Genus  Lagenuku 

adividuals  solitarvwhen    B.  Compound,  or  reproduo- 
young,  aflerwaras    ag-  ing  by  internal  division, 

gregated  and  again  libe-  Genus  Pandorina, 

rated. 

Genus  UveUa, 
ndividuals  solitary  when 
^oung,  dividing  cruci- 
ally. 

Genus  Bdytoma, 
[outh   direct,  truncate, 
ind     turned    different 
vays    in    the   animal's 
novements. 
jrenus  Doxococcus. 
liouth    oblique,    with- 
out edges,  and  bilobate. 
jrenus  Chilomomu, 
>iie  red  eye. 
jrenus  Microglena, 
ith  a  tail, 
dy  cylindrical. 

Genus  Bodo* 
ody  angular, 
jcnus  Urocenirum, 

am.  2.     Vibrionina.  Fam.  2.    Closterina. 

elongate,  constant  in    Envelope  round,  when  rigid, 
hape,     dividing     into  separating  spontaneous- 

nany  parts,  mouth  ter-  ly  into  two  or  four  parts 

ninalr  hy  transverse  divisions, 

ody  filiform,  cylindrical.  and  open  at  each  end. 

)ending  itself  in  undu-  Genus  CloBterium. 

at  ions. 

Genus  Vibrio, 
Hly   filiform,  rigid,  and 
oiling  itself  in  spiral, 
e  spiral  plane. 
Tenus  Spirodiscus. 
he  spiral  helical. 
Genus  Spirillum, 
Kly  oblong,  fusiform,  or 
lliform,  neither  undu- 
ited    nor    turned  spi- 
ally. 

Grenus  Bacterium, 
^am.  3.    Astasieaa. 

elongated,  becoming 
polymorphic  by  contrao- 
ion,  often  cylindrical  or 
usiform,  and  spontane- 
usljT  dividing  itself  in 
ingitudinal  or  oblique 
irecfion. 

>  vestiges  of  eyes. 
P.   C  No.  1147. 


Qenns  Aitatia, 
B.  Distmet  rudimentary  eyes. 
b>  One  eye. 
•  A  tail. 

Genus  Euglena, 
-•♦  No  tail. 

Grenus  Amblyophis 
bb.  Two  eyes. 

Genus  DiHigmcL 

Section  2.    Epilricha. 
Body  ciliated ;  mouth  ciliated  or  nude ;  no  pteudo-pedilbrm 

prolongations. 
Epitricha  nuda.  Epitricha  loricata. 

*  Fam.  4.    Cycladina.  Fam.  3.    Peridina, 

A.  Body  with  vibratory  ci-    A.  Simple. 

liflD.  Genus  Peridinium, 

a,  Cilin  in  simple  rows,  Ion-    B.  Compound,     reproduced 
gitudinal  or  circular.  by  interior  division  and 

Genus  Cyclidium,  rupture  of  the  envelope, 

a<i.  Cilin  scattered.  b.  No  eyes. 

Genus  Fantotrichum,         *  Envelope  compressed. 

B.  Body  deprived  of  ciliee.  Genus  Gmium, 

but  furnished  with  hairs    **  Envelope  globular, 
not  vibratile.  t  Ciliated. 

Genus  Cfuetomonas,  Genus  Volvox* 

tt  Tentaculated. 

Genus  Spfutrtmra, 
bb.  With  eyes. 

Genus  Eudorina, 
Section  3.    Pseudopodia. 
Body  furnished  with  variable  pseudo-pediform  pro* 

longations. 
Pseudopodia  nuda.  Pseudopodia  loricata. 

Fam.  5.    AmnbiB.  Fam.  4.    Bacillaria. 

Genus  Amab<L  The  envelope  dividing  with 

the  animal. 

A.  Free,  never  fixed. 

a.  Solitary  or  agglomerated. 

*  Envelope  oblong. 

Genus  Nameuia. 

*  Envelope  wider  than  long. 

Gen.  Euasirum, 
aa.  United  in  form  of  ribands, 
polymorphous:  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  group  have 
some  freedom  of  move- 
ment without  becoming 
detached ;  cuirass  equal- 
ly thick  throughout,  and 
prismatic. 
Gen.  BadUana, 
aaa.  United  in  bundles  and 
not  polymorphous,  after* 
wards  disunited. 
Gen.  Pragillaricu 
aaaa.  United  in  a  fan  shape, 
without    foot :      cuirass 
thicker  in  front. 
Gen.  Exilaria, 

B.  Fixed  when  young,  after- 

wards  free. 

b.  Sessile. 

Gen.  Synedra. 
bb,  Pedicellated,  often  dieho* 
tomous  by  ramification ; 
body  reduced  below,  cu- 
neiform. 

Gen.  Gomfonema, 
bbb.  Pedicellated,  often  di- 
chotomous;    body  con- 
tracted towards  each  ex- 
tremity, subfusiform. 
Gen.  Cocconema, 
bbbb.  Pedicellated,  united  in 
a  fan  shape,  and  oftea 
dichotomous. 
Gen.  EcMnella, 
Fam.  5.    Arrellina. 
Envelope  undivided. 

A.  Envelope  urceolate. 

Gen.  Difflugia. 

B.  Envelope  ECutelUforra. 

Gen.  Arcella. 
Vol.  XVIIL— 2  Z 
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Legion  2.    Enterodela. 

Mouth  and  anus  distinct,  opening  into  an  intesliau,  round 
^vhich  are  grouped  the  stomachal  vesiculi. 

Section  4.     Anopisthia. 
Mouth  and  anus  contiguous. 


Anopisthia  loricata. 
Fam.  6.    Ophridina. 

A.  Body  surrounded  by  ge- 

latine and  not  pedicel- 
lated. 
Gen.  OphrycUum. 

B.  Body  enclosed  in  a  mem- 

branous sheath. 
b,  Pedicellated. 
*  Sheath  sessile. 

Gen.  Ttntinnus.i 
**  Sheath  pedicellated. 

Gen.  Cothumia, 


Anopisthia  nuda. 
Fam.  6.     Vorticellina, 

A.  Body  pedicellated,  fixed, 

afterwards  detached,  be- 
coming often  dichoto- 
mous. 

a.  Pedicle  simple  or  branch- 

ed, contracting  into  a 
spiral. 

*  Pedicle  solid,  the  interior 
muscle  indistinct. 
Gen.  VorticeU(h 

**  Pedicle  tubular,  the   in- 
terior muscle  often  dis-    bb.  Not  pedicellated. 
tinct,    becoming    arbo-  Gen.  Vaginicola. 

rescent  by  the  sponta- 
neous divisions  of  the 
animal. 

t  Animalcula  of  the  same 
group  similar. 
Geij.  Carchesium. 

tt  Animalcula  dissimilar  in 
the  same  group. 
Gen.  Zoocladium. 

aa.  Pedicle  not   contracting 
in  spiral,  rigid,  with  no 
interior  tube. 
Gen.  Epistylis, 

B.  Body  not  pedicellated  and 

free. 

b,  CilifiD  in  a  single  crown. 

Gen.  Trichodina, 
bb,  Cilio)  in  a  spiral  row  con- 
ducting to  the  mouth. 
Gen.  Stentor, 

Section  5.    Enantiotreta. 

Mouth  and  anus  terminal  and  opposite,  reproduction  effected 

by  transverse  division. 

Enantiotreta  nuda.  Enantiotreta  loricata. 

Fam.  7.    Enchelia.  Fam.  7.    CJolepina. 

A.  Mouth,  terminal,  direct.    Envelope  oval  or  cylindrical. 

obtuse,    generally    cili-  Gen.  Coleps, 

ated;     division   of   the 
body  transverse. 
a.  Body  not  ciliated,  nor  with 
hairs. 

*  Simple. 

Gen.  Enchelys, 
*♦  Double. 

Gen.  Disoma, 
aa.  Body      with     vibratory 
cilisB. 
Gen.  Holophrya, 
aaa.  Body  with  ciliso  not  vi- 
bratory. 

*  Subglobular. 

Gen.  Actinophry^i 
**  Disciform. 

Gen.  TrichodisciM* 

B.  Mouth  terminal,  oblique, 

often  ciliated. 
6.  Body  without  cilia. 

*  No  prolongation  of  the  an- 

terior part. 

Gen.  Trichoda. 
**  Anterior  part  prolonged 
into  the  form  of  head    ' 
and  neck. 

G«n.  Lachrymaria, 
Ob   Body  ciliated. 

Gen.  Leucophrys» 

Section  6.     Allotreta. 

Mouth  and  anus  terminal  and  opposite,  reproduction  effected 
by  longitudinal  and  transverse  divisions. 


Allotreta  lonaUi 
Fam.  8.   AspidiscukL 
Gen.  Aspi^soL 


** 


*** 


Allotreta  nuda. 
Fam.  8.    Trachelina. 
Mouth  inferior,  anus  termi- 
tial. 

A.  Mouth  unarmed. 

0.  No  circle  of  cilise  in  front. 

*  Upper  lip  or  front  elon- 

gate, cylindrical  or  de- 
pressed, prolonged  into 
a  narrow  trumpet  form 
Gen.  Trachelius, 
Upper  lip  short,  de* 
pressed,  and  dilated 
obliquely. 

Gen.  Loxodes. 

Upper  li,p  compressed, 

subcarinate,  or  tumid. 

Gen.  Bursaria. 

aa.  Front  with  a  ring  of  cilie. 

Gen.  Phialina. 

B.  Mouth  armed  with  hooks. 

Gen.  Glaucoma. 
Fam.  9.    Ophryocercina. 
Anus  inferior,  mouth  termi- 
nal. 
Gen.  Ophryocercus. 

Section  7.     Katotreta. 
Mouth  and  anus  not  terminal,  reproductioLU  iatif» 

ceding  section. 
Katotreta  nuda.  Katotreta  loriati 

,     Fam.  10.     Kolpoda.  Fam.  9.    £upi-!i 

Body  smooth  or  ciliati^,  un-    Body  armed  with  k<>ii> 
armed.  A.  Head  indistinct 

A.  No  eyes.  Geii.  Eupidu. 
a.  A  short    retractile    pro-    B.  Head  separated  ti 

boscis. 

*  Body  partially  ciliated. 

Gen.  Kolpoda. 
**  Body  ciliated    obliquely 

all  over. 

Gen.  Parameedtan. 
aa.  No  proboscis. 

*  Front  and  tail  contracted. 

Gen.  Amphilepiug. 
**  Front    oblong,  tail    con- 
tracted. 
Gen.  Uroleptm, 

B.  With  eyes. 

Gen.  Ophryoglena. 
Fam.  11.    Oxytrichina. 
Body  ciliated  and  hairy,  or 
armed   with    styles    or 
straight     spiaclse     and 
books. 

A.  Body  hairy,  no  styles  or 

hooks. 
Gen.  Oxytricha, 

B.  Body  with  hooks  and  no 

styles. 

Gen.  Kerona. 

C.  Body  with  styles  and  no 

hooks. 

Gen.  Uroityla» 
B.  Body    with    styles     and 
hooks. 
Gen.  Stylonichia. 

Fig.  1. 


body  by  a  coDtnc;' 
Gen.  IMscooephu' 
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fn  fliastration  of  these  minute  animals,  we  subjoin  figures 
Monas  atomos  as  an  example  of  the  gastric  structure  of 
»  Anentera,  and  of  Leucophrys  patula  as  an  example  of 
I  Enterodela.  The  intestinal  system  of  Leucophrys  is 
0  given  separately,  a  in  each  case  marks  the  situation 
the  mouth,  and  x  that  of  the  anus. 

Fig'  2. 


II 


.^. 


LeaoophnB  patola.  with  naw  of  the  gHtrie  cvvHAn  fnU  of  flood. 

a 


Intestinal  ByBtem  of  Leooophrys  pahita. 

PO'LYGLOTTS  droXdyUnra,  fifom  iroX^c.  much,  many, 
d  yX&rra,  a  tongue),  hooks  in  several  languages.  The 
plication  of  the  word  is  restricted  to  the  Bible,  which 
mg  a  collection  of  books  written  by  various  persons, 
various  times,  and  on  various  subjects,  is  called  Biblia 
ooks),  and  a  Polyglott  Bible  is  therefore  called  Biblia 
jWglotta. 

The  idea  of  a  Polvglott  Bible  seems  to  have  been  first 
nceived  in  the  thira  century,  by  Origen,  who  spent  many 
stfs  of  immense  labour  in  forming  the  Old  Testament 
to  8uch  a  work.  This  is  commonly  called  Biblia  Hex- 
Ift,  the  Bible  in  six  columns.  The  six  columns  consisted 
I.  the  Hebrew  text ;  2,  the  Hebrew  in  Greek  characters ; 
the  Greek  version  of  Aquila;  4,  the  Greek  version  of 
rmmachus ;  5,  the  Septuagint ;  6,  the  Greek  version  of 
heodotion.  These  six  columns  went  through  the  work  ; 
(It  some  portions  were  in  eight  columns  and  others  in  nine, 
[^d  with  reference  to  these  portions  it  is  called  Octapla  and 
•nneapla.  Considered  apart  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
lebrew  in  Greek  characters,  it  is  called  Tetrapla,  the  Bible 
^  four  cdlumns.  Though  two  languages  only  were  used 
"  [he  formation  of  this  work,  it  might  not  improperly  be 
wied  a  Polyglott.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  except  in  the 
septuagint,  only  a  few  ftagtnents  of  Origen*8  peribrmance 


have  come  down  to  us.   These  were  published  by  Montfau 
eon,  in  2  vols,  folio,  Paris.  1714,  under  the  title  *Hexa- 
plorum  Origin  is  quae  supersunt.' 

Among  the  moderns.  Aldus  Manutius  first  planned  a 
Polyglott  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  but  he  never 
printed  more  than  one  sheet,  a  copy  of  which,  supposed  to 
be  the  only  one  in  existence,  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 
Its  date  is  1501.  Since  that  time  various  Polyglotts  have 
been  published,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following: 

I.  The  Complutensian  Polyglott.  This  was  printed  at 
Complutum,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala  de  Henares  in 
Spain.  It  was  begun  in  1502,  and  finished  in  1517,  but  it 
was  not  published  before  1522.  It  was  patronised  by  Car- 
dinal Francis  Xfmenes  [Cisneros],  who  employed  seven 
learned  men  competent  for  the  undertaking,  and  who 
munificently  defrayed  the  entire  expenses  of  its  publication. 
This  noble  work  was  dedicated  by  its  patron  to  Pope  Leo 
X.  It  is  in  six  volumes,  folio.  In  the  Old  Testament  each 
page  consists  of  three  columns,  the  left-hand  page  present- 
ing the  Hebrew,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
ri^ht-hand  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Hebrew, 
with  Hebrew  primitives  in  the  outer  margin,  and  a  supra- 
lineary  Latin  interpretation  of  the  Septuagint.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  page  is  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  with  a  Latin 
interpretation,  in  two  columns.  In  the  New  Testament 
each  page  has  two  columns,  consisting  of  the  Greek  text 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate  with  marginal  references.  The 
Greek  Testament  of  this  Polyglott  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  complete  edition  ever  printed.  Besides  a  variety  of 
prefatory  matter  in  the  first  volume,  the  whole  of  the  sixth 
volume,  with  the  concluding  part  of  the  fifth,  consists  of 
several  distinct  performances,  making  a  large  apparatus  of 
elementary  biblical  literature.  Of  the  Complutensian  Po- 
ly p;lott  600  copies  only  were  printed,  and  one  is  seldom  met 
with  except  occasionally  in  public  libraries. 

IL  The  Antwerp  Polyglott  This  was  printed  by  Chris- 
topher Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  1569-1572,  in  eight  vols,  folio. 
The  editor  was  Arias  Montanus,  who  had  about  sixty  assist- 
ants. The  work  was  published  under  the  sanction  of 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  who  is  reported  to  have  defrayed 
its  expenses,  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  merely 
lent  the  money  to  Plantin,  and  demanded  its  repayment  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  him  in  very  great  distress. 
The  whole  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  is  comprised  in 
this  of  Antwerp,  besides  another  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  a 

?art  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
estament,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Sanies  Pagninus, 
altered  by  the  editor.  Arias  Montanus.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  four  columns,  two  in  each  page,  a  Latin  inter- 
pretation* of  the  Septuagint  forming  one  of  the  columns, 
with  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  lower  part  of  the  left- 
hand  paf^e,  and  a  Latin  interpretation  on  that  of  the  right. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  versisns  are  similarly  arranged, 
Syriac  hemv  in  place  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Latin  of 
Pagninus  ai.swering  to  the  Latin  interpretation  of  the 
Septuagint.  The  types  are  bold  and  finely  formed,  and  the 
paper  is  of  a  yellowish  cast  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
sixib,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  consist  of  lexicons, 
grammars,  and  other  aids  for  understanding  the  contents 
of  the  preceding  volumes.  Of  this  Polyglott  500  copies 
only  were  printed,  and  the  greater  number  of  these  were 
lost  in  being  conveyed  by  sea  to  Spain,  so  that  it  is  more 
rare  than  even  its  predecessor  of  Complutum. 

IIL  The  Parisian  Polyglott.  This  was  printed  at  Paris, 
by  Antony  Vitr6,  1628-1645,  in  10  vols,  large  folio.  The 
editor  was  Guide  Michael  le  Jay,  who  at  this  time  was  a 
layman,  but  afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  had 
several  learned  associates,  and  he  might  have  bad  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but,  refusing  this  favour 
and  venturing  to  publish  the  work  at  his  own  expense,  he 
brought  ruin  upon  himself.  This  splendid  peribrmance 
contains  all  that  is  in  the  two  preceding  Polyglotts,  with 
the  addition  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  a  Syriac  version  of  the  fi)rmer,  and  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch.  These  additions  however  are  made  sepa- 
rately, so  that,  though  the  Parisian  Polyglott  contains 
portions  of  the  Bible  in  seven  languages,  its  pages  do  not 
exhibit  at  one  view  more  than  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 
These  ten  volumes,  in  imperial  folio,  present  attractions  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  The  paper,  though  perhaps  not  so  fine 
as  that  of  the  Antwerp  rolyglott,  is  beautiful ;  the  types 
are  large,  clear,  and  elegantlv  formed ;  the  engraver's  art 
moreover  is  appropriately  displayed  in  furnishing  occasional 
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embellishments ;  in  a  word,  the  Parisian  Polyglott  u  alto- 
gether as  magnificent  a  work  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

IV.  The  London  Polyglott  This  was  edited  by  the 
learned  Brian  Walton,  who  became  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chester.  It  is  in  6  vols.,  large  folio.  It  was  published 
by  subscription,  and  the  volumes  came  out  in  the  following 
order: — the  first  volume  in  September,  1654;  the  second  in 
July,  1655;  the  third  in  July,  1656 ;  and  the  last  three  in 
1657.  'And  thus,*  says  Dr.  Twells  {Lifeqf  Pocock),  Mn 
about  four  years  was  finished  the  English  Polyglott  Bible, 
the  glory  of  that  age,  and  of  the  English  church  and 
nation,  a  work  vastly  exceeding  all  former  attempts  of  that 
kind,  and  that  came  so  near  perfection  as  to  discourage  all 
future  ones.'  Some  portions  of  this  Polyelott  are  printed 
in  seven  languages,  all  open  at  one  view.  No  one  book  is 
given  in  nine  languages ;  out  nine  languages  are  used  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  namely,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  A  vast 
bodv  of  introductory  matter  is  in  the  first  volume,  and  the 
Bixth  is  made  up  of  various  readings,  critical  remarks,  &c. 
Brian  Walton  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  men  who  formed 
a  constellation  of  oriental  and  general  scholars,  such  as 
perhaps  have  appeared  together  at  no  other  period  during 
the  whole  history  of  our  country.  One  of  these  men  was 
Dr.  Edmund  Castell,  who  published  his  *  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton'  in  1669,  2  vols,  folio.  This  is  a  lexicon  of  the 
Meven  oriental  languages  occurring  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
and  it  has  grammars  of  all  these  languages  prefixed.  It 
generally  accompanies  the  Polyglott,  which  can  hardly  be 
pronounced  complete  without  it.  Walton's  work  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  appearance  to  the  three  preceding  Polyglotts, 
but  in  point  of  solid  usefulness  to  the  biblical  scholar  it  is 
far  beyond  any  one  of  them.  The  eight  volumes  form  an  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  aids  for  studying  the  original  scrip- 
tures. As  the  London  Polyglott  is  frequently  found  in 
private  Ubraries,  a  more  minute  description  of  its  contents 
appears  to  be  unnecessary.  Its  history  is  recorded  at  length 
in  Archdeacon  Todd's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.D.,  lord  bishop  of 
Chester,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1821,  a  work  which  com- 
prises also  notices  of  all  Walton's  coadjutors. 

V.  Bagster's  Polyglott.  This  work  was  published  by  the 
enterprising  bookseller  by  whose  name  it  is  known,  in  1 
vol.  folio,  London,  1831.  The  Old  Testament  is  in  eight 
languages,  and  the  New  Testament  in  nine.  Eight  lan- 
guages are  exhibited  at  once  upon  opening  the  book.  The 
languages  are  Hebrew,  Greek,  English,  Latin,  German, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Syriac,  the  New  Testament 
being  given  in  the  last  language  as  an  appendix. .  To  these 
are  added  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters ;  the  notes  and  readings  of  the  Masorites ;  the  chief 
variations  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septuagint  (which  is 
followed  in  this  Polyglott),  and  of  the  Alexandrian  as 
given  by  Grabe,  Oxford ;  and  of  the  Greek  Testament  the 
whole  of  the  selected  various  readings  given  by  Griesbach 
in  his  own  edition  of  1805.  Prefixed  to  the  work  are  fifty 
pages  of  prolegomena  in  Latin,  by  Professor  Lee  of  Cam- 
bridge.  The  types  are  small,  but  clear  and  elegant,  and 
the  paper  is  of  excellent  qualit}-.  The  whole  volume  pre- 
sents a  very  handsome  appearance. 

On  the  subject  of  Polyglott  Bibles  in  general,  the  reader 
will  be  mtified  by  consulting  Home's  Introduction ; 
Butler's  lIor€P  Bibliea  ;  Clarke's  Bihliographical  Die- 
iionary ;  he  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  improved  by 
Masch. 

POLYGNOTUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
antient  painters.  He  was  a  native  of  Thasos :  son  and  pu- 
pil of  Aglaophon,  a  painter  of  that  island.  Pliny  merely  says 
that  Polygnotus  lived  before  the  90th  Olympiad  (xxxv.  9) ; 
but  from  Plutarch's  account  of  his  friendship  for  Cimon 
and  love  for  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice  (Plut.,  Cim.,  c.  iv.), 
it  would  seem  probable  that  he  flourished  at  Athens 
at  least  as  early  as  the  80th  Olympiad  (b.c.  460).  Thasos 
was  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  after  a  war  of  three  years, 
in  463  B.C.,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  Polygnotus  then 
left  his  native  country,  and  accompanied  its  conqueror  Ci- 
mon on  his  return  to  Athens.  A  story  told  by  Plutarch 
CCtm.,  c.  xiv.)  would  represent  Elpinice  as  no  longer  voung 
in  the  year  463  :  if  so,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  would  have 
T^hined  aui!icient  beauty,  at  a  later  period,  to  be  introduced 
bvtne  artist  into  his  painting  in  the  PoBcile.  Polygnotus 
obUined  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Athens :  how  long  he 
continued  to  paint  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.    Pliny 


describes  him  as  'the  first  who  painted  vomen  vilh m^ 
parent  drapery,  and  covered  their  heads  with  Tari«^ 
caps.  He  first  began  to  open  the  mouth,  and  ^\m\\' 
teeth  of  his  figures,  and  to  give  them  an  expres&K':  / 
countenance  different  from  the  antieat  itiffnesg.'  (P 
xxxv.  9.)  Polygnotus  and  Micon  were  the  first  artisur. 
employed  the  'sil,'  or  yellow  colour  found  in  the  A. 
silver  mines.  (Plin.,  xxxiii.  13.)  The  same  paioicn  %<. 
black  or  blue  colour  prepared  from  grape  bosks  Cttr^c*. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  6.)  Some  of  the  works  of  PolygQoiG(«> 
executed  in  the  encaustic  method.  (Plin.,  xxxt.  ll.i  Ci 
{Brutus,  xviii.)  mentions  him  as  one  of  tbemastenib^x 
the  four  old  colours.  [Painting.]  Aristotle  (M^^  . 
calls  him  i^^ic^c>  one  who  conveyed  a  notion  of  noni^ 
ties  and  of  character  by  his  works,  and  in  the  'Pod;'.^ ' 
he  contrasts  this  ethic  character  of  Polygnotus  r.r  fe 
absence  of  such  a  quality  in  Zeuxis ;  in  cap.  4  kt  s^ 
that  Polygnotus  vih*\e.  his  figures  soperior,  Pibk: 
ferior,  and  Dionysius  similar,  to  nature.  It  vould  \  n 
from  all  this  that  Polygnotus  held  an  aaslogos's 
in  the  history  of  antient  art  to  that  occupied  by  im  'i 
early  Florentine  masters  in  modern  painting.  PeiLi^ 
Angelico  or  Masaccio  would  be  a  fair  parallel;  t« 
bearing  in  mind  that  painting  among  the  antient! nv 
sentially  statuesque  in  its  character,  and  theref  n  • 
equivalent  stage  of  development,  the  drawing  of  b:« 
would  be  much  further  advanced  than  in  Italian  t 
The  principal  works  of  Polygnotus  enumeraiec 
antients  are — 

1.  The  pictures  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  of  M 
sanias  (x.  25)  has  left  an  elaborate  description.  Tk 
jecls  were — the  Capture  of  Troy,  the  Return  oftheGi 
and  the  ven^a,  or  Visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  Shades.  I:< 
seem,  from  the  account  of  Pkusanias,  that  names  t;? 
taehed  to  most  of  the  figures,  as  we  see  them  ofieuiQ>^ 
on  the  vases.  The  variety  of  age  and  sex  portrt}f^ 
the  feelings  of  some  of  the  personages,  imply  a  dDii 
tion  of  character  and  a  power  of  expcession,  im  • 
should  expect  from  the  reputation  of  tbe  artbL  • 
Hector  was  represented  seated,  clasping  with  hi>  \f* 
left  knee,  ana  with  an  expression  of  deep  fat 
Penthesilea  appeared  to  contemplate  Paris  viiLti 
and  scorn  (x.  31).  Lucian  {Imaff,,  7)  mentions  ik 
of  Cassandra,  as  showing  delicacy  and  beauty  of  I3( 
and  the  blush  of  tbe  cheek  (6^jt>v«v  rb  Itiiti'-r 
waptiMv  Tb  ificipivOic),  A  German  artist,  Riepenbauto 
lisned  some  designs  formed  on  tbe  description  l))^ 
nias  of  these  works  of  Polygnotus,  and  Go;be  Oi^- ' 
97)  has  written  an  essay  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  PoBcile  at  Athens.    Tlie  subject 
Destruction  of  Troy.    (Plut.,  C»ot„  iv.) 

3.  A  painting  in  a  building  near  the  Propylea  «t  .Vj 
(Pans.,  i.  22, 6.) 

4.  The  Marriage  of  the  Daughter  of  lieucippcs : 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Athens.  (Paui^  i.  18. 1)  I' 
work  were  extant,  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  noble  "^ 
of  nearly  the  same  subject  by  Rubens  in  tbe  Mqiii- 
lery  would  probably  afford  as  striking  a  contrast  bti^ 
antient  and  modern  art  as  can  be  imagined. 

5.  It  seems  likely  that  Polygnotus  painted  ibe  l^' 
Theseus,  at  least  if  we  adopt  the  emendation  »yrr^ 
Upip,  for  iv  Ttf  QtifravfHf,  in  Harpocration. 

6.  A  picture  representing  Ulysses  after  tbe  Sw^ 
the  Suitors,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Aret  st  ^ 
(Pans.,  ix.  4, 1.) 

7.  The  Walhi  at  Thespiae.  painted  by  Poiygno'* 
restored  by  Pausias.  (Plin.  xxxv.  11.)  . 

It  is  very  difficult  for  ns  to  form  any  distinct  m»: 
the  effect  of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  must  have  been.  '< 
the  expressions  used  by  Aristotle,  they  probtblr  pa 
much  calm  dignity  and  an  absence  of  all  eu^^m^ 
must  nut  imagine  that  they  showed  tbe  coapbc«te(l<^ 
sition,  the  masses  of  light  and  ahade,  the  vsrieiy  of  ^' 
or  the  accurate  perspective  of  the  best  modern  nitfWJ^ 


attentive  observation  of  the  finest  of  these  tssm*  ^i 


retain  traces  of  the  severer  style  of  the  art 


oil«l 


■fi* 


good  execution,  will  convey  the  best  general  "°'^^°Lf 
works  of  such  an  artist  As  in  sculpture,  no  *^=^ 
probably  appeared,  except  such  as  were  ■*»*'''"  ,l  ;t- 
sary  for  understanding  the  story,  and  essential'  ^  "^  .^ 
tudes  of  the  figures.  (Sillig,  Catalogus  Artt^;.  S '  ^ 
Handbuch  der  Archteologie  und  Kumt ;  Miiiier.  IJt  ^ " 
Operibui  fhidim;  Goeth^  vol*  xliv.,  p.  97.) 
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:.YGON.  REGULAR.    [Regular  Figures;;  Re- 

Solids.] 
LYGON  and  POLYHEDRON.   The  word  polygon 

figure  of  several  angles,  and  polyhedron  means  solid 
tral  faces:  the  first  is  used  for  a  plane  bounded  by 
it  lines*  the  second  for  a  solid  bounded  by  planes, 
ill  in  this  article  state  the  general  properties  of  both 
of  figures,  reserving  the  particular  consideration  of 
rhich  have  equal  sides  or  equal  faces  for  the  articles 
.AR  Figures  and  Regular  Solids. 
elements  of  Euclid  confine  themselves  to  convex  po- 

and  to  a  limited  number  of  polyhedrons.    The  most 
i  propositions  with  respect  to  polygons  as  polygons, 

which  are  true  whatever  the  number  of  sides  may 

as  follows :  they  are  either  in  the  '  Elements '  or  im- 

ely  deducible  from  them. 

he  internal  angles  of  a  polygon  of  n  sides  are  together 

equal  to  n— 2  pairs  of  right  angles.     See  Rbvolu- 
)R  Rotation  for  the  full  meaning  of  this  proposi- 

Hien  a  figure  of  an  even  number  of  sides  is  inscribed 
cle,  the  sum  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c.  angles  is 
o  the  sum  of  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  &e.  angles, 
len  a  figure  of  an  even  number  of  sides  is  described 
i  circle,  for  angles  read  sides  in  the  preceding  pro- 

ny  one  side  of  a  polygon  is  less  than  the  sum  of  all 
lers. 

first-mentioned  theorem  remains  true  beyond  the 
)f  Euclid's  meaning,  namely,  as  long  as  the  figure  of 
can  in  any  way  be  divided  into  n^2  triaifgles:  that 
let,  as  long  as  no  side  of  the  figure  crosses  any  other 
Thus  the  adjoining  polygon  of  10  sides,  being  divi- 
ito  8  triangles,  has  the  sum  of  all  its  angles  equal  to 
16  right  angles,  four  of  these  angles 
being  each  greater  than  two  right  an- 
gles. 
'  To  make  a  rule  however  which  shall 
connect  the  angles  of  any  polygon  what- 
soever, that  is,  of  any  figure,  however 
irregular,  in  which  a  point  returns  by  a 
succession  of  straight  lines  to  the  point 
vhcnce  it  set  out,  would  be  difficult  in  the  ordinary 
measuring  angles.  On  this  subject  see  Sign. 
>lygon  of  n  sides  or  edges  has  one  face,  and  n  angu- 
nts  or  corners :  that  is,  the  number  of  faces  and  cor- 
•(^ethcr  exceed  the  number  of  edges  by  1.  On  one 
the  polygon  let  another  polygon  be  described:  it  is 
tbvious  that  the  two  polygons  Lave  two  corners  in 
HI,  but  only  (»ne  edge,  or  else  three  corners  and  two 
S&c. ;  that  is,  whatever  new  corners  are  added,  one.more 
ge  is  added :  or,  since  one  face  is  added,  the  total 
r  of  faces  and  corners  is  increased  by  the  same  as  the 
jr  of  edges.  The  same  may  be  proved  of  every  new 
n  which  has  one  or  more  sides  in  common  with  any 
old  ones :  and  since  at  the  outset  the  number  of  cor- 
nd  faces  exceeds  the  number  of  edges  by  1,  and  since 
alteration  adds  the  same  to  both  sides  of  this  equation, 
ains  true  throughout.  Whence  the  following  theorem : 
y  number  of  polygons,  in  the  same  plane  or  not,  be  so 
cted  that  each  has  one  side  or  more  in  common  with 
'  more  of  the  others :  call  each  polygon  one  face ;  each 
0  bow  many  polygons  soever  it  may  oelong,  one  edge ; 
ich  angular  point,  no  matter  how  many  angles  may  be 
ted  there,  one  corner :  the  number  of  faces  and  cor- 
rill  always  exceed  the  number  of  edges  by  one. 
there  be  a  solid  polyhedron,  and  beginnmg  from  one 
face,  annex  the  others  successively :  the  preceding 
!m  will  remain  true,  as  long  as  each  face  which  is 
adds  one  or  more  new  edges.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  polyhedron  is  completely  finished,  with  the  excep- 
f  the  last  face,  the  completion  of  the  solid,  by  counting 
at  face,  adds  no  new  edge  or  edges,  these  having  been 
ietelv  laid  down  in  former  faces.  Hence,*  in  every 
polyhedmn,  the  number  of  faces  and  corners  exceeds 
umber  of  edges  by  two. 

;aii),  on  a  given  face  of  a  polyhedron  as  a  base,  let  a 
d  polyhedron  be  constructed!  and  on  a  given  face  of 

^  ptnent  nodeofdemoottimtiaf  thifl  well  known  tlu^rem  wm  fi^en, 

Bni  urao  to  h»  ko<ml«rd«e.  by  the  «u»hor  of  lhi«  anlcle,  in  the  Phil. 

ou.  b«  hu  ,{,^Q  tirioA  ihnt  it  b  tabMnntiaUjr  containMl  (ooder  mathe- 

» iiT^. ,     ^^^^''  »«ther  conceal  ii«  simplicity)  in  a  memoir  by  M.  Can- 

a  Vhe  •  JoMnul  de  riCeote  Folyiccniqne.* 


that  a  third,  and  so  on,  it  being  permitted  to  include  several 
faces  from  different  polyhedrons  among  the  fares  of 
the  new  one.  In  the  part  of  each  new  polyhedron  which 
belongs  to  the  preceding  ones,  as  already  shown,  the  cor- 
ners and  faces  exceed  the  number  of  edges  by  one  ;  and  the 
same  also  in  the  new  portion.  But  since  one  new  polyhe- 
dron is  added  at  every  step,  it  follows  that  the  new  faces 
and  C4>rners  are  the  same  in  number  as  the  new  edges  and 

Solyhedron.  But  at  the  beginning,  counting  one  poly  he- 
ron, the  faces  and  corners  outnumber  the  edges  and  poly- 
hedron bv  one  (since  they  outnumber  the  e<lges  by  2) :  and 
since  both  sides  of  this  equation  receive  the  same  accession 
for  every  new  polyhedron,  it  remains  always  true :  thai  is, 
the  total  number  of  corners  and  faces  in  any  system  of  po- 
lyhedrons, each  of  which  has  one  or  more  faces  in  common 
with  others,  exceeds  the  total  number  of  edges  and  polyhe- 
drons by  1. 

In  every  face  of  a  polyhedron  take  any  point,  which  for 
abbreviation  we  may  call  the  centre  of  that  face.  Join  the 
centre  of  each  face  with  the  centres  of  the  adjoining  faces ; 
we  haye  thus  a  new  polyhedron,  and  the  points  may  be  so 
taken,  that  those  lying  in  the  faces  which  meet  at  any 
oorner,  shall  all  be  in  the  same  plane.  The  new  polyhedron 
has  obviously  as  many  corners  as  the  old  one  had  faces ; 
and  as  many  faces  as  the  old  one  has  corners:  the  numbe: 
of  edges  being  the  same  in  both :  and  if  we  call  a  corner 
triangular,  quadrangular,  &c.,  according  as  three,  four,  &c. 
angles  meet  there,  the  new  solid  has  as  many  triangular, 
&C.  faces,  as  the  old  solid  has  triangular  &c.  comers ;  and 
vice  verst.  These  polyhedrons  may  be  called  conjugate  to 
one  another. 

Thus  there  is  a  triangular  tetrahedron  (four-faced  solid) 
with  four  triangular  corners:  consequently  the  conjugate 
solid  is  another  tetrahedron  of  the  same  kind.  The  quad- 
rangular hexahedron  (of  six  four-sided  faces)  has  8  triangu- 
lar corners :  the  conjugate  solid  has  therefore  8  triangular 
faces,  and  six  quadrangular  corners  (the  triangular  octahe- 
dron). The  pentagonal  dodecahedron  (having  12  five- sided 
faces)  has  20  triangular  corners:  the  conjugate  solid  has 
therefore  20  triangular  faces  and  12  pentagonal  corners  (the 
triangular  icosahedrou).  The  solids  mentioned  in  this  pa- 
ragraph are  those  which  may  be  made  of  equilateral  and 
equiangular  faces.    [Regular  Solids.] 

Again,  a  solid  can  be  formed  with  14  quadrangular  faces, 
having  8  triangular  corners  and  8  quadrangular  ones :  its 
conjugate  solid  has  therefore  8  triangular  and  8  quadran- 
gular faces,  with  14  quadrangular  corners;  the  number  of 
edges  in  both  being  8  +  8  -f  14  —  2,  or  28. 

Let  F,,  F4,  Ff,  &c.  be  the  number  of  tiiangular,  quad- 
rangular, pentagonal,  &c.  faces  in  a  solid,  and  C,.  C4.  CV 
&c.,  the  number  of  triangular,  quadrangular,  pentnf^onal, 
&e.  corners.  Let  F,  C,  E  be  the  total  number  of  faces, 
corners,  and  edges ;  then  we  have 

F=F,.f  F,  +  Fs  + (1) 

C  =  C  +  C.fC,+ (2) 

Again,  since  3  Pj  +  4  F4  +  ....  is  the  total  number  of 
sides  of  all  the  facer,  before  they  are  loined,  and  since  the 
junction  joins  each  with  another,  we  have  half  the  preced- 
mg  for  the  number  of  edges,  or 

2E  =  3F, +  4F4.f  5F, +  ...(3) 
2  E  =  3C,  -f  4C4  +  5  C»  -f  . . .  (4) 
But  F  +  C  =:  E  -f  2,  whence  we  deduce 

2C  =  4.f  F, +  2F, -f3F, +  ,..  (5) 
2F  =  4  -H  C,  +  2C,  +  3C,  -f  . . .  (6) 

Hence  F,  -f  F^  +  ....  and  C,  +  C,  -f must  be 

even  numbers;  for  if  these  be  subtracted  from  the  even 
numbers  2C  and  2  F,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  numbers 
are  left :  or  the  number  of  odd-sided  figures  must  be  even, 
and  aUo  the  number  of  odd-angled  comers.  Moreover  the 
number  of  corners  must  be  made  up  of  (I)  a  couple;  (2) 
half  as  many  as  there  are  odd -sided  fiices;  (3)  1  fur  every 
quadrangle,  2  for  every  hexagon,  3  for  every  octagon,  &c. ; 
and  the  same  will  be  true  if  we  write  faces  for  corners,  and 
corners  for  faces. 

Since  every  face  has  at  least  three  sides,  and  every  comer 
at  least  three  angles,  2  £  cannot  fall  short  of  3  F,  nor  of  3  C. 
Hence,  neither  4  E  -  6  F,  nor  4  E  —  6  C  can  be  negative, 
that  is,  neither  of  the  following  can  be  negative: 

3C,  -f  2C4  -f  C,  -  12  -  C,  -  2C.  -  3C,  -  . . . .  af 
3  F,  -f  2F4  +  F,  -  12  -  F,  -  2  F,  -  2  F,  -  . . . .  (8) 
Hence  it  appears  that  there  must  be  either  triangular 
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Siuadranffolar,  or  pentagonal  faceR,  and  either  tliree-angled, ' 
our-angled,  or  fi?e-angled  corners.  Call  these  the  essential 
faces  and  corners.     Hence  the  following  readily  follows : 

If  the  essential  faces  be  all  triangles,  there  must  be  4 
at  least;  if  all  quadrangles,  6  at  least ;  if  alt  pentagons,  12 
at  least :  and  the  same  of  the  corners.  If  the  non- essential 
faces  be  all  hexagons,  or  the  non-essential  comers  six- 
angled,  it  would  appear*  that  the  minimum  number  of 
essential  face;}  and  corners  need  not  be  increased,  how  many 
hexagons  soever,  or  six-angled  corners,  there  may  be. 

If  all  the  corners  be  thi*ee-angled,  we  have  2  E  —  SC,  or 
(8)  vanishes.  If  then  all  the  faces  be  of  sides  not  exceeding 
six,  we  have 

3F,  ^  2F4+  Ffi  -  12. 

Similarly,  if  all  the  faces  be  triangular,  and  the  comers 
nowhere  more  than  six-angled,  we  must  have 

3C,  +  2C4+  C,  =  12. 

Hence  it  follows  that  when  all  the  comers  are  three- 
angled,  and  all  the  faces  either  pentagons  or  hexagons,  the 
number  of  pentagons  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  12 : 
also  that  when  all  the  faces  are  triangles,  and  all  the  corners 
five-angled  or  six-angled,  the  number  of  five-angled  comers 
can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  12. 

If  all  the  corners  be  four-angled,  we  have  2E=4C,  or 

F,=  8  +  F5  +  2F,-f 

whence  there  must  be  at  least  8  triangles.    And  similarly, 
if  all  the  sides  be  quadrangular,  there  must  be  at  least  8 
three- angled  corners. 
If  all  the  corners  be  five-angled,  we  have  2E  =  5C,  or 

Fj  =  20  +  2F4  -f  5F4  -f  8F«  + . . . . 
80  that  there  must  be  at  least  20  triangular  faces.   Similarly 
if  all  the  faces  be  pentagonal,  there  must  be  at  least  20 
three-angled  corners. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  figures  may  be 
put  together  so  as  to  enclose  space  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Two  n-sided  faces,  joined  bv  n  quadrangles.  This  in- 
cludes the  prism  and  truncated  pyramid,  and  also  every 
quadrangular  hexahedron. 

2.  The  pyramid,  with  one  ra-sided  face  and  n  triangles. 

3.  The  solid  with  n  quadrangles,  and  2n  triangles,  the 
symmetrical  case  of  which  is  a  prism  surmounted  at  each 
end  by  a  pyramid. 

4.  Two  faces  of  n  sides,  and  mn  quadrangles,  m  being 
any  whole  number. 

6.  Twelve  quadrangles  so  arranged  that  four  of  them  are 
placed  corner  to  corner,  the  figure  being  finished  by  four 
others  on  each  side.  When  the  quadrangles  are  all  equi- 
lateral, this  is  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

6.  The  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  in  which  there  are  two 
pentagons,  each  of  which  has  another  pentagon  on  every 
side,  the  two  figures  being  placed  together  so  that  the  pro- 
jecting angles  of  the  one  fill  up  the  re-entering  angles  of 
the  other. 

7.  The  triangular  icosahedron,  the  conjugate  solid  of  the 
last,  which  may  be  thus  imagined.  Let  a  pentagonal  prism 
be  surmounted  at  each  extremity  by  a  pyramid,  and  let  the 
sides  of  the  prism  which  join  the  angles  of  the  opposite  pen- 
tagons, and  also  a  diagonal  in  each  quadrangle,  be'supposed 
to  be  formed  of  extensible  and  contraetible  threads.  Turn 
one  of  the  surmounting  pyramids  partly  round :  then  the 
sides  and  diagonals  of  the  five  quadrangles  will  no  longer 
continue  in  the  same  plane,  but  will  form  ten  triangles, 
which,  with  the  ten  belonging  to  the  pyramids,  complete 
the  number  reauired. 

When  the  siues  of  a  polygon  are  given,  the  polygon  itself 
is  not  given,  unless  it  be  a  triangle :  thus  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  quadrangles  which  have  the  same  four  sides. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  when  a  solid  is  formed  of 
given  faces,  in  a  given  order  of  juxtaposition,  those  faces,  if 
they  form  a  solid  at  all,  can  only  form  one.  This  is  the 
reason  of  the  stability  of  solid  figures ;  were  it  not  for  this, 
a  box,  for  example,  would  require  internal  cross-pieces  to 
support  the  sides.  This  remarkable  property  is  assumed 
by  Euclid  as  a  part  of  a  definition,  and  that  improperly; 
since  it  is  a  new  axiom. 

A  proof  of  the  axiom  implied  in  the  above  was  given  by 
M.  Cauchy  in  the  article  already  cited,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  notes  to  Legendre*s  Geometry.    It  is  sufficient,  but  de- 

*  Rem<rmb«r  however  Uiat  tlili  robjcct  Is  very  incompletely  koown ;  and 
though  lOme  necessary  conditions  cau  be  laitl  down,  it  has  never  been  foiiud 
out  whAt  flonditiubs  are  both  necessary  and  atifficient  in  order  that  a  giten 
number  of  fiiees  may  enclose  syaoe. 


pends  on  eonsfderations  fioreign  to  the  subject  as  imullj 
considered. 

For  the  remarkable  division  of  equal  solids  into  sytmne. 
trically  and  unsym metrically  equal  see  Symmetrical:  far 
the  more  general  view  of  the  nature  of  polygons,  sugge>;t^ 
by  modem  geometry,  see  TRAifsvEHSAL:  see  also  Tu- 
ANGiE,  Regular  FiGtmss  and  RsGULioi  Solids,  1k:{^ 
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To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  polygonal  nm 
[Numbers,  Appellations  of],  let  us  take  as  an  iciir 
the  pentagonal  number.     Take  any  pentagon  BAi, 
construct  a  set  of  pentagons.  ACc,  ADrf.  &c,  doubie,ir3 
&c.  of  ABA  in  linear  dimension.  Divide  the  sides  of  earb  '- 
taa;on  into  parts,  each  equal  to  the  corresponding  sidec*^^ 
Then  if  we  begin  with  A,  which  is  one  point,  and  aftM 
take  in  all  the  points  of  the  first  pentagon,  we  have  I^^*- 
5  points.    If  we  now  add  all  the  additional  F'"^*'^ 
second  pentagon  (including  subdivision-points),  «« J**" 
1  +  4+7  or  12  points.    Take  in  the  next  pentagon,  ai/J 
have  1+4+7+10,  or  22  points.     Hence  the  series  l.i  ' 
22,  &c.  is  called  the  series  of  pentagonal  numbers:  m 
set  of  numbers  is  thus  pointed  out  which  may  be  asja 
called  pentagonal  as  the  set  1,   4,  9,  &c.  may  ^j*\* 
square.    It  must  be  supposed  that  the  various  sets  of  par 
gonal  numbers  were  suggested  by  the  square  nunil»ers 

POLYGONAL   NUMBERS.      [Numbers.  Appfl'-* 

TIONS  OP.] 

POLYGON A'CEiE  are  apetalous  plants  with  tria  . 
fruit  and  usually  with  stipules  united  into  a  tube  or  off* 
through  Which  the  stem  passes.     Their  fruit  is  e\im 
composed  of  three  aspermous  carpellary  leaves  joined  l)y  u» 
edges,  and  surrounding  a  smgle  erect  ovule  deriving  ^^'i 
origin  from  a  central  placenta ;  and  it  proves  in  a  slus^ 
manner  the  truth  of  the  modern  theory,  that  in  manyc^ 
the  ovules  derive  their  origin  immediately  from  ll'<-' ^''^^ '  , 
of  vegetation,  or  the  growing  point,  and  not  from  tbem*^  | 
gin  of  carpellary  leaves.    The  order  consists  of  herbat^^ 
plants  more  frequently  than  of  shrubs,  and  a  large  pa^.^^  J 
them  are  mere  weeds;   as  for  example  our  docks,  and».j , 
polygonums;  some  however  are  handsome  flowers,  a*^ 
Polygonum  Onentale,  or  Garden  Persicaria,  and  /^fl»r  J; 
catUe;   others  are  valuable  for  cooking,  as  the  rm^\ 


whose  rooU  also  furnish  the  important  tonic  and  Y^^' 
drug  of  that  name,  and  in  some  a  great  quantity  of  asfri"-_ 
matter  is  found,  as  in  the  CoccoloSa  uvi/era,  or  seaside  gn 
of  Jamaica,  .from  which  a  kind  of  Kino  has  been  prepaj^ 
A  species  of  Indian  polygonum,  called  tfnctorfv^^ 
recently  been  introduced  into  cultivation  in  Belgi""^  V 
substitute  for  indigo.     The  flour  of  the  seeds  0/  ^w^ 

fonum  tataricum,/agopyrtim,  and  others,  is  naa^^  ^^^°^ 
ind  of  bread  in  Lombardy  and  other  countries.  . 

POLY'GONUM  (Zoology).  Schumacher's  name  <^^ 
genus  composed  of  those  species  of  Turbiuelht  of  bw>"  .^ 
with  large  continuous  ribs,  so  that  they  look  likesbelis 
many  angles  or  sides.    Type,  Turbinellus  polygof*^' 
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K)LT'GONUM  BISTORTA  ((7r<?ai  Bistort.ot  S?iake- 
fi>.  Bit  tori  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plants  growing  jn 
kU  and  meadows.  The  root,  which  is  the  oflficinal  part, 
bout  the  thickness  of  a  finger,^  round  or  flattisb,  and 
ch  twi:»ted,  like  the  coils  of  a  snake,  externally  dark 
wn«  within  red  and  fleshy«  When  dried,  it  has  no  smell, 
,  a  very  astringent  taste.  Roots  of  plants  a  few  years  old 
uld  be  taken  up  in  spring  or  autumn.  It  consists  chiefly 
taunin,  gallic  acid»  starch,  and  oxalate  of  lime.  It  was 
merlygiveq  in  diseases  of  debility  accon^panied  with  san- 
ncous  or  mucous  discharges,  and  likewise  fevers,  espe- 
lly  intermittents,  for  ihe  cure  of  which  it  may  be  com- 
ted  with  gentian,  or  sweet  Hag; root  It  is  to  be  regretted 
it  aa  iudigenoiis  remedy  of  such  (>ower  has  fallen  into 
'lect. 

POLYfeY'RA,  a  genus  of  Heliddd^  with  the  ihell  com- 
tely  discoid;  no  pillar;, the  aj)erture  angulated  and  mar- 
led,  and  a  small  tooth  on  the  mner  lip. 
Mr.  Swainson,  whose  description  this  is,  makes  My- 
ra  a  Buh^enui  ot  Lucerhella.  (Treatise  on  Malacology.) 
Example,  Polygyra  septemvolva  (Sow.,  *  Conch.  Man.,' 
.  383).  . 

POLYHALLlTE,  a  mineral  .which  occurs  crystallized 
i  massive.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal  a  right  rhombic 
sra.  t^racture  uneven.  Hardness  sufficient  to  scratch 
rbonate  of  lime.  Colour  brick-red,  pale  flesli-red,  and 
ilowish.      Lustre  resinous.     Opaque.      SipeciOc  gravity 

'6^-         ... 

In  the  flame  of  a  candle  it  mel^  into  an  opaque  globule ;  it 

soluble  in  water,  and  (he  solution  has  a  saline  and  bitter 

ite.  ... 

It  is  found  at  Salzburg  and  also  at  Iscbel  in  tipper  Aus- 

a. 

Analysis  by  Stromeyer: — 

Sulphate  of  lioje  .  • 

Sulphate  of  potash  • 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  • 

Chloride  of  sodium  • 

Peroxide  of  iron    •  • 
Water 
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POLYHEDRON.    [Polygon  and  Polyhedron.] 

POLYHISTOR.  ALEXANDER,  a  nativeof  Cotyaeuta 

Phrygia,  according  to  some,  and  of  Miletus  according  to 

.hers,  was  a  geographer  and  historian,  who  lived  in  the 

^venth  centnry  of  Rome,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 

oraans  in  the  war  of  Sjulla  against  Mithridates.     Being 

urcbased  by  Cornehus  Lentulus,  he  was  entrusted  by  him 

ith  the  education  of  his  children,  and  at  last  received  bis 

cedom.    He  then  assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius,  aftec 

lat  of  his  patron.    He  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  had 

country-house  at  Laurentum,  which  having  taken  fire 

bile  he  was  there,  he  perished  in  the  flames.    He  is  often 

mentioned    and    quoted    by  Pliny  the   Elder,   Diogenes 

•aertius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Eusebius,  as  a  man 

f  very  extensive  learning,  in  consequence  of  which  be  was 

tjled  Polyhistor.    He  wrote  a  work  in  forty  books,  each 

ook  being  the  description  of  a  distinct  country.  Stephanus 

tyzaiKinus  mentions  Lis  account  of  Bitbynia,  Caria,  Papbla- 

onia,  Syria,  Libya,  Creta,  and  other  countries.    Clemens 

^.lexandrinus  quotes  his  treatise  on  the  Jews,  of  which  £u- 

«bius  has  inserted  fragments  in  his  *  Ch  renography.'    Cle- 

aens  Alexandrinus  mentions  another  work  of  Polyhistor, 

•a  the  '  Symbol  of  Pythagoras ;'  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 

n  his  work  against  Julian,  quotes  his  authoritv  on  the  earlv 

history  of  the  world.     Unfortunately  none  of  Polyhistor^ 

vorks  have  come  down  to  us. 

Polyhistor  is  also  the  title  of  a  work  on  geography  by 
5olinus,    [SoLiNUs.] 

POLY'LEPAS,  M.  de  Blainville*8  name  for  the  genus 
ScalpeUum  of  authors,    [^irripeda,  vol.  vii.,  p.  208.T 

POLYMIGNITE,  Titaniate  of  Iron,  Zircon,  &c.  Occurs 
Crystallized.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Frac- 
^Aire  coDcboidal.  Hardness,  scratches  phosphate  of  lime, 
^nd  is  Scratched  by  felspar.  Colour  black.  Lustre  nearly 
^«etallic.    Opaque.     Specific  gravity  4*806. 

Before  the  blow- pipe,  infusible;  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
^id,  when  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

It  is  found  |in  imbedded  crystals  at  Frederiksvarn  in 
Norway. 


44-74 

27*70 

20 -Of 

0-19 

0*34 

5-95 

Analysis  by  Bcrzelius : — 

Titanic  acid  .         .         ,         .  .    49  •  3 

Oxide  of  iron           .         .         »  12 '2 

Oxide  of  cerium     .         ,         ,  5*0 

Oxide  of  manganese        .         ,  2*7 

Zirconia         .         .         .         .  14*4 

Yttria 11-5 

Lime    .         .         .         »         ,  4^2 
Magnesia,  potash,  silica,  and  oxide 

of  tin          .                  ,         .  traces 
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POLYMORPHl'NA.    [Foraminifkra,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.1 

POLYNE'MUS.  a  genus  of  fishes,  placed  by  Cuvier  in 
his  third  division  of  the  Percidse,  the  species  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  ventral  fins  being  inserted  farther  back 
than  the  pectorals.  These  fishes  are  further  distinguished 
by  having  several  long  filaments  beneath  ihe  pectoral 
fin;  these  are.. in  fact,  free  rays  of  that  fin:  their  teeth  are 
minute  and  dense  as  the  pile  on  velvet,  or  recurved  like  the 
teeth  in  a  caiding-machine ;  they  are  found  on  both  jaws, 
as  well  as  on  the  vomer  and  palate.  The  general  form  of 
the  body  of  the  Mynemi  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
perch;  ihe  muzzle  projects  over  the  mouth;  the. eyes  are 
rather  large  and  placed  very  forward;  the  dorsal  fins  are 
short  and  widely  separated,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  large,  and 
more  or  less  forked.  The  scales  extend  on  the  fins,  as  in 
many  of  the  Scicenida^  which  these  fishes  appear  to  ap- 
proach in  som^  other  characters. 

Considerable  interest  is  attached  (0  the  Polynemt  on  ac- 
count of  some  recent  discoveries,  which  tend  to  show  that 
they  produce  isinglass  In  considerable  abundance. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Zoological  Society 
was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Cantor.*  '  In  the  De- 
cember number  (1838)  of  Parbury's  "OrienUl  Herald,'" 
says  this  naturalist, '  appears  a  letter  "on  the  Suleah  fish  of 
Bengal,  and  the  isinglass  it  affords:"'  this  fish,  says  the 
anonymous  writer,  when  at  its  fuU  size,  attains  about  four 
feet  in  length,  and  is  squaliform,  resembling  the  shark 
species  in  appearance,  but  exhibiting  a  more  delicate  struc- 
ture. Ithe  meat  of  this  fish  is  exceedingly  coarse,  and  is 
converted  by  the  natives,  when  salted  and  spiced,  into 
'  burtah,'  a  piquant  relish,  well  known  at  the  breakfast-tables 
of  Bengal.  The  bladder  of  i}ie  Suleah  may  be  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  it;  this,  when  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  suflfered  to  dry,  becomes  purely  pellucid,  and  so 
hard,  that  it  will  repel  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife  when  ap- 
plied to  it.  These  bladders  vary  from  half  a  pound  to  three- 
2uarter8  of  a  pound  avoirdupois  in  weight  when  perfectly 
ry.  This  fish  abounds  in  Cnannel  Creek,  off  Saugor,  and 
in  the  ostia,  or  mouths,  of  all  the  rivers  which  intersect  the 
SunderbunSy  and  are  exceedingly  plentiful  in  certain  sea- 


sons. 


The  discovery  of  isingli\8s  as  a  product  of  India  was  so 
important,  that  Dr.  Cantor  determined  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the  Suleah 
might  be :  lyhen,  quite  unexpeptedly,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  McClelland,  in  which  that  naturalist  stated  that 
he  had  examined  this  fish,  and  found  it  to  be  \h^  Polynemua 
Sele  of  Hamilton's  *  Fishes  of  the  Ganges  :*  he  moreover 
discovered  that  an  individual  of  that  species  weighing  two 
pounds  would  yield  sixty-five  grains  of  pure  isinglass,  an 
article  which  in  India  sells  at  sixteen  rupees  (1/.  12^.)  per 
pound. 

Thinking  it  highly  probable  that  other  species  of  Polyne- 
mua  besides  the  P,  Sele  will  yield  isinglass.  Dr.  Cantor  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  short  account  of  those  species  which  came 
under  his  observation  while  attached  as  surgeon  to  the 
Honourable  Company's  Survey  of  the  sea-face  of  the  Gan- 
getic  delta. 

'  The  species  best  known,*  says  the  author, '  is  the  Poly" 
nemue  Rima  of  Hamilton  {Pol.  longifllis,  Cuvier;  the 
Tupsee,  or  Mango  Fish,  of  the  Anglo-Indians) :  this  inhabits 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  tbe  eestuaries  of  the  Ganges,  but 
enters  the  moutns  of  the  rivers  even  higher  up  than  Cal- 
cutta during  the  breeding  season  (April  and  May),  when 
the  fish  is  considered  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  is  gene- 
rally sought  as  a  great  delicacy.  This  species  is  the  smallest, 
for  its  length  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  depth.'  It  is  remarkable  fur  the 
great  length  of  filaments,  or  nee  rays,  of  the  pectoral  fins, 
these  being  about  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  seven 
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in  number  on  eteh  ude.  Pilifnemut  aureut  and  P.  Tnptm 
of  Haniilion,  Dr.  Canlor  Hlatet,  are  closely  allied  to  tfait 
ipeeies.  '  Polynemat  Sale,  Hamilton  {P.  plebviu*.  Broua- 
■onnaii ;  P. /in«a(tM,Lacip^de),'istheSu1eari  fith  mantioned 
in  Fnrbury'g  "  Oriental  Herald."  the  lame  which  Mr.' 
McUleiland  submitted  to  examination.      This  apecieo, 


name  of  P.  Soi^ioA  (Saccolili),  appears  to  be  equal!)'  plentiM, 
in  ihoals,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  nsluaritn  or  the  Oangei, 
and  ia  apprecialed  by  Europeana  for  it*  excellent  flavour: 
both  species  attain  a  aiiB  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  eight  lo  ten  inches  in  depth.' 

Beaides  these  species  found  oa  tlie  coast  of  the  mainland, 
two  other  species  of  Polynemus,  P.  hexanemui  and  P.  hep- 
tadactylui,  nave  been  discovered  off  the  coast  of  Java.  On 
tbecoa»t  of  Africa  and  in  tbe  West  Indies,  certain  species 
of  tbe  present  genus  ace  found.  One  of  the  African  species 
is  confounded  by  Cuvier  with  tbe  Indian  P.  longijtlii,  and 
the  mistake  has  been  rectiQed  by  Mr.  Bennettt  It  appears 
that  this  species  (which  is  in  all  probability  the  Pentamenut 
of  Artedi,  on  which  Linnnus  established  his  Pol.  quinqua- 
riuf)  diffeca  from  the  Man^fish  of  India  in  the  number  of 
free  rays  to  the  pectoral  flns,  the  latter  having  seven  rays, 
and  the  African  species  only  Ave.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valen- 
ciennes, not  having  found  any  species  of  Ihlifnemiu  with  so 
few  as  Ave  freerays,  and  those  longer  than  the  body,  imagined 
that  the  iU.  quinquariut  was  founded  on  a  mutilated  spe- 
cimen. Several  individuah^  however  having;  this  chancier 
being  discovered  by  Captain  Belcher,  R.N.,  autins  his  sur- 
vey of  a  part  of  the  AiUnlic  coast  of  North  Afirica,  Mr. 
Bennett  proposed  to  mune  the  ipeoios  after  Aitedi 


The  second  African  species  belongs  to  that  section  in 
which  the  free  rays  of  the  pectoral  Bos  are  short,  and  hai 
received  the  niuie  of  Rdynemu*  quadriJUU, 


In  the  American  Polynemus  {P.  Amencama)  then  ■ 
ireely  reai 
n  length,  of 

■  mMhar  new  pmbablr  aou  Iba  P.  MnAii«yhi,  vbkb  li  u  lodii 

1  (bfl  P.  qBBdrUllu  bfling  hu  AMtin  ib#cl«i. 

I  '  Fniendlnci  ollh*  ZoakidiKl  Smicly'  lol  OaMl,  p.  Mt. 

>•  ipvelBm  n»r»d  le  u*la  Uk  aunm  <rf  Um  2<n)a^  SocMr. 
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a  silvery  oolour';  the  pocloral  fins  ate  shunt  lih(l,itl:l 
other  flns  are  spotted  with  black. 

PQLYNE'SIA,  a  word  formed  from  UwGneLu'.i 
nifying '  many  islanda,'  is  a  tenn  which  bi  ml  k;  ^ 
used  in  geography.  When  the  naaietauipoii]itDr..ii 
dispersed  over  the  PaeiDc.and  the  whole  exlmi  otitu] 
is  called  Australia,  became  known.  ga^pbcnL. 
necessity  of  separating  both  fh)m  A^aadofiini;:- 
a  distinct  description,  and  accordingly  they  muaikiu 
propriate  name.  Tbe  English  geogrsphen  >£p[[J  ,1 
Auilralasia,  tbe  German  Australia,  and  the  Fmcfi 
neaia.     Under  this  name  the  French  zeognphn  ea 


as  those  islands  bad  always  been  considartd  in  iffvm 
of  Asia,  the  name  of  Polynesia,  in  this  sittni  k  ac 
ficalion,  was  not  approved  aC,  and  it  fell  iota  daw:  :i. 
it  was  not  thought  convenient  to  units  tbi  gnu  u. 
Australia  with  the  other  groups  of  tbePaciEtltirc 
Polynesia  has  in  modem  times  beeu  nstiicld:i 
islands  of  the  great  ocean  which  are  to  the  eiilDtLiF 
pines,  Moluccas,  and  Australia,  and  extend  to  im 


considered  as  belonging  to  that  continent,  u  it\i 
nandei,  the  Galapagos,  and  tbe  RevilUgigvdtWl 
well  as  the  islands  constituting  the.  empire  of  Jo- 
island  of  Formosa,  and  tbe  Kurulet,areeicluMn 
term.  We  shall  merely  enumerate  the  Uq^  iduwa 
KTOupsof  smaller  islands  comprehended  undirikM 
Pol^neaia,Baamore  particular  notice  of  tbDmugrr 
their  separate  beads.  Sontb  of  the  equaiot  in  n,'< 
Admiralty  Islands,  New  Ireland,  with  Nev  Bu«c 
Britain,  Louisiade,  New  Georgia  Arcbipelsgo,  QiA'i 
lotte  Island*,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonii.Viiti' 
Friendly  Islanda.  Navigalor'a  lalands,  Societjbiiu 

Juesaa  Islands,  Pamulo  Islands,  and  lb«  inliK'l 
iland  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added,  south  oMVm 
tropic  Pilcairn's  Island,  Norfolk  Island,  sndllit^ 
New  Zealand.  North  of  the  equator  are  ibe  FC'^i 
the  New  PbilippinBs,tbeLadrones,lhe  Rilie^itil 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

POLYNOMIAL,  an  algebraical  word  maiin' 
pression  which  has  several  terms,  being  ihe  f!"^ 
under  which  are  included,  binomials,  Irinonii'^' 
nomial*,  &c.,  or  expressions  of  two,  three,  four,  ^  1 
The  polynoinial  theorem  means  the  theorcD  b^<i 
polynomial  expression  is  raised  to  its  seveni  P°*". 
an  easy  way  of  doing  this,  see  Librani  qfVuJ''' 
Udgt,  '  Diff.  Calc'  pp.  328-J37. 

POLYODONTA  Cmany-tooihed  hTbe').si>Mit>IP 
Lamarck  and  M.deBlainville  to  the  .fnwcMiid)'' 
tbe  ArkriAellt,  &c.  of  collectors,  comprebendiniO;' 


collected  by  Linnteus,  in  his  '  Systei 
knalmby 


I  Nan 


genus  Jrco,  and  those  das iffnaletf  by  mora  tnodenii' 
as  the  genera  Area,  CueuUaa.  PKlmailui.  sntl  >' 

Lamarck's  i4rcac«a  constitute  a  part  of  ti* ''■^ 
Tirtuipidef,  and  are  arranged  by  bim  belTcea  Hi:  '■" 
eitt  and  the  Trigoniet. 

De  BlainviUe  places  bis  family  A^n^wU  ■ '' 
between  tbe  iSytilaeea  and  Submylilaeea. 

Lamarck  thus  deflnea the  family:—  - 

'  Cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  enteriu  "^'^ 
in  each  valve  in  either  a  straight,  a  eaived.ii"'^ 

M.  Deshayes  remarks,  in  the  Ust  edilion  of  ^^ 
that  tbe  greater  number  of  concbologisU  couk^'""" 
lo  be  very  natural,  and  notreauiring  any  alt««'»°-'-  . 
ra  beiDgapparsD^iw^^j 


lioDship  between  the  genera  !_._„    ,, 
between  CueuUtea,  Area,  and  Peehineniiu ! 
ferences  existing  between  them  1 


ilitt"" 


^ Mbiil«"<j 

that  their  union  undei  one  natural  genw  "Ji  j 
adopted.  JViicuAi  indeed  does  not  appeartoM'**:.^ 
be  so  well  connected  with  the  preceding  g«*^  ^^ 
JVueuitf  are  nacreous,  a  condition  not  "'"jut 
others.  The  hinge  teeth  too  of  lbs  Nuaila  I""' |P 
form,  and  they  are  in  general  more  I«oJ«"''!,'tLh4 
the  Area  and  IMtmeuli ;  the  poaition  of  'i''^^ 
linguishes  (hem  still  AiHber.  In  the  three  F*™^*,! 
the  ligament  is  external,  and  rolled  m, >> ''  "^^i 
thebinge;  intbe  JVtKttteit  isinlarTitl.«M"^"^ 
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poon-shaped  cavitf  placed  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
il  hinge.  It  is  true,  sajs  M.  De^ayet,  in  continua- 
hat   among   the   NueuiUe   ere  comprehended  many 

in  which  the  ligament  ia  external  aiinthePseltincu/i; 
ise  species  are  not  nacieouB,     M.  Deshajes  tuggeslg 

may  be  convenient  to  withdimw  iheae  species  from 
nus  Nueida,  to  place  them  among  the  Are<B  and  the 
euti,  and  thus  separate  Ihera  from  the  family  of  Ihe 
F,  which  family  would  be  then  well  characterised  by 
ition  of  the  ligament  and  (he  nature  of  the  hintw. 
rther,  with  reference  to  the  figure  published  by  M. 
in  the  *  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe,"  of  the  animal  of  a 
I  placed  beneath  that  of  a  THgonia,  acknonledf^ 
ere  is  no  denying  that  more  analogy  exists  between 
ban  bad  been  at  first  supposed;  but  he  also  says  that 
ecessary  to  remark  that  Ihe  animal  of  the  Nuatla 
nted  belongs  to  a  apeciet  which  has  an  external 
nt,  and  which  by  that  very  organiiation  approaches 
igonice  more  than  the  others. 

tang  makes  the  Aroadte  consist  of  the  genera  Cueul- 
rca,  PecluJicvlat,  Sttctila,  and  Trigtmia,  and  gives 
lowing  as  the  character  of  the  family : — 
nal  having  the  mantle  entirely  open  thronghout  its 
ference,  excepting  towards  the  back,  without  tubes  er 
rlicular  apertures,  and  partially  adherent;  sometimes 
!ed  backwards;  the  foot  always  very  considerable, 
'I   generally  thick,   regular,  equivalve,  inequilateral, 

similar  hinge  in  each  valve  always  formed  of  serial 

which  ere  often  lamellar,  fitting  into  each  other, 
t   or    oblique ;  muscular  impressions   nearly  alway 

by  a  pallial  impression,  which  is  very  narrov,  and 
1  to  the  border  of  the  shell. 

bis  arlicle  we  shall  eonBne  ourselves  to  the  genera 
'■aa.  Area.  PKluncului,  and  Nuaila.  THgonia  will  be 
I  of  under  Tbiconia. 

Cueulltea.  (Lam.^ 
trie  Character. — Animai  very  thick,  having  the 
:  a  little  prolonged  backwards,  and  bordered  br  an 
tar  tow  of  tentacular  filaments ;  labial  appendages 
ind  triangular;  foot  large,  pedunculated,  compresaed, 
it  longitudinally. 

U  thick,  navicnlsr,  equivalve.  inequilateral,  ventricose, 
listant  umbones;  hinge  linear,  straight,  formed  of 
transverse  teeth  for  the  greatest  psrt  of  its  length. 


tion  with  an  angular  or  auriculate  horder.  (Rang. 
Deshayes  remarks  that  the  Cucuilieie  differ  hut  little 
he  ArctB,  and  although  they  have  a  particular  form, 
are  some  species  of  the  latter  genus  which  estsbtisb 
Assage  between  the  two  genera.  He  observes  that 
must  essentially  distinguishes  Ihe  CuaMma  from  the 
.  are  the  transverse  ribs  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
inge,  which  ribs  articulate  together  like  the  teeth  of 
rere.     All  (he  Areee,  he  adds,  have  not  the  cardinal 

upon  a  straight  line ;  for  this  hne  in  some  species  is 
:d  at  (he  extremities,  and  then  the  teeth  become 
ue,  and  in  some  species  transverse:  such  species  are 
ly  approximated  to  Cueuilaa  in  the  binge.  Upon  these 
nds  M,  Deabayes  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cucullteie  should 
^united  to  the  Arces  as  a  subdivision  of  the  latter. 

de  Blainville  had  previously  come  to  the  same 
3n,  for,  in  his  '  Manuel  de  Malacologie,'  ho  had,  ai 
itn  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Area  pro- 

so  called,  made  CaeuUiea  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 

le  number  of  recent  species  of  CucuUara  recorded  by 
■eahayes  in  his  tables  is  one  onljs  nor  are  any  more 
ed  in  the  last  edilian  of  Lamarck. 
'is  species  is  the  Area  concamtrata  of  Martini,  Area 
tlltu  of  Gmelin,  Area  cueuilata  of  Ghemnili,  and  Cii- 
fa  aurieuiifera  of  l,amarck,  under  which  last  name  it  is 
rally  known;  but,  as  M.  Deshayes  well  remarks,  Mar- 
<  name  has  the  priority,  and  it  ought  to  be  that  by 
-.h  the  species  should  be  designated. 
taeriptton. — The  shape  of  the  shell,  which  is  of  fair 
Hill  be  seen  better  from  the  subjoined  cut  than  from 
nl  deMription.  The  longitudinal  strin  are  more  marked 
>  tlie  transverse  s(ri».  The  colour  is  rather  a  deep  cin- 
lan-brovn  externally,  and  mlemallyon  the  anterior  part 
■n  linked  with  violet. 

iOcalily.—T\ie  Indian  Ocean;  sandy  botloms. 
P.Ct  No.  1148. 


Area.     (Linn.) 

Animal  more  or  less  thick,  generally  rather  elongated; 
mantle  prolonging  itself  slightly  backwards,  and  with  a  row 
of  tentacular  filaments  on  its  borders ;  labia]  appendages 
very  small  and  slender ;  foot  pedunculated,  compressed,  and 
slit  throughout  its  length. 

Shell  navicular,  rather  thick,  equivalve,  inequilateral, 
elongated,  more  or  less  oblique ;  umbones  distant  and  often 
a  little  recurved  forwards;  hinge  linear,  straight,  fiir- 
nished  throughout  its  length  with  a  numerous  row  of  small 
teeth  or  transverse  laminte,  which  are  equal  and  intrant; 
ligament  entirely  external. 

M.  Rang,  who  gives  the  above  as  the  characters  of  Area, 
remarks  that  the  species  sometimes  adhere  by  their  foot, 
and  more  frequently  by  means  of  a  byssus. 

H.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  observea 
that  the  organization  of  this  genus  has  been  well  known 
since  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Poli,  'Teslacea 
utriusque  Sicilia,*  where  he  has  demonstrated  the  anatomy 
of  ^rca  Noa;  and  that  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  ana- 
tomy of  a  species  which  ii  perfectly  closed.  Area  aniiquata, 
for  example,  should  be  detailed  in  the  lame  manner.  The 
external  form  of  the  animal  approximates  much  to  that  of 
the  shell  itself;  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  disunited 
throughout  its  length ;  ihey  are  delicate,  and  leave  (owatds 
their  median  part  a  small  gap  corresponding  lo  that  of  the 
shell ;  the  bony  is  rather  thick.  From  the  median  part  of 
the  abdominal  mass  is  elevated  a  very  short  thick  truncated 
foot,  offering  at  its  truncation  an  oval  and  ralher  consider- 
able mass  of  horny  eotnpact  matter,  in  lieu  of  the  silkv 
byssus  of  some  other  Conchifsra,  and  which  serves  both 
for  attachment  and  also  as  a  sort  of  operculum  to  close  the 
gaping  of  the  valves  into  which  it  passes.  'On  each  side  of 
the  body  may  he  seen,  nearly  throughout  the  length  of  the 
animal,  two  bnnchite,  which  are  nearly  equal,  and  composed 
of  very  fine  and  very  flexible  detached  filaments.  At  (he 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  and  of  the  abdominal  mass  there  is 
a  transverse  silt  of  a  moderate  extent,  having  on  each  side 
two  slightly  projecting  lips,  but  which  are  prolonged  to  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  body:  this  slit  is  the  Duccal  aperture, 
and  (he  lips  are  the  labial  palps.  There  are  two  adductor 
muscles  which  attach  the  animal  to  the  shell ;  (bev  are  dis- 
(an(  and  Eitua(ed  at  each  extremity,  the  posterior  being  the 
most  considerable.  The  animsl  is  provided  with  powerful 
muscles  proper  <o  the  foot,  and  these  last  leave  on  the  in- 
ternal and  superior  surfkce  a  parlicular  impression  much 
Vol.  XVllL— 3  A 
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larger  than  is  seen  in  the  greater  number  of  the  other  ani- 
mals of  this  class.  The  buccal  aperture  leads  into  a  nar- 
row and  rather  long  cosophagus,  at  the  side  of  which  and 
opening  at  its  lower  part  is  a  small  elongated  pouch,  in 
which  is  contained  a  small  homy  stvlet  The  oesophagus 
terminates  at  a  very  small  globular  siomach,  in  the  walls  of 
which  are  seen  large  crypts,  by  which  the  liver,  which  enve- 
lopes it,  pours  in  its  secretion.  The  intestine  is  slender, 
and  makes  only  a  single  circuit,  so  as  to  reach  the  dorsal 
and  median  line,  passes  behind  the  posterior  retractor 
muscle,  and  terminates  by  an  anus  turned  downwards.  The 
organs  of  circulation  have  a  particular  disposition  in  the 
Arcee,  very  different  from  what  is  known  in  the  other  ace- 
phalous mollusca.  In  nearly  all  the  mollusks  of  this  class 
the  heart  has  a  single  ventricle  embracing  the  rectum,  and 
placed  in  the  dorsal  and  median  line  of  the  animal.  In  the 
Arks,  the  back  of  the  animal  being  very  wide  and  the 
branch icD  very  distant  at  their  insertion  upon  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  body,  there  is  a  ventricle  and  an  auricle  for  each 
pair  of  branchiffi,  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  in  this  genus 
two  hearts.  The  nervous  system  is  very  considerable :  the 
principal  branches  of  it  are  to  be  seen  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  posterior  retractor  muscle. 

M.  Deshayes  adds,  that  if  this  organization  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Pectunculi,  sufficient  differences  will  be 
found  to  justify  the  separation  of  the  two  genera ;  but  he 
appears  to  think  that  this  might  not  be  the  case  if  the  ani- 
mal of  those  ArccB  which  have  no  byssus  were  known. 

M.  de  BlainvUle  divides  the  Arcts  into  the  following  sub- 
divisious : — 

A.  (Les  Navicules,) 

Navicular  species;  the  hinge  completely  straight;  the 
foot  tendinous  and  adherent.    {Byssoarca,  Sw.)    [Bysso- 

ARCA.] 

Example,  Area  Noa, 

B.  {Les  Bistoumees— Genus  Trisis,  Oken.) 
Example,  Area  toriuosa, 

C.  (Genus  Cucullcea^  Lam.) 

Navicular  species ;  the  hinge  completely  straight ;  the 
terminal  teeth  much  longer  and  more  oblique  than  the 
others. 

Example,  Cucullcea  auricuii/era,  Lam. 

D. 

Species  with  a  straight  hinge  not  notched  or  not  gaping 
inftfriorly. 
Example,  Area  barbata. 

E.  (Les  Rhomboides.) 

Species  well  closed,  of  less  elongated  form,  more  peotinoid, 
and  with  a  straight  hinge. 

Example,  Area  rhottihea, 

F. 

Oval  species,  elon^^ated  or  a  little  arched  longitudinally, 
slightly  gaping  infenorly,  with  the  umbones  at  little  dis- 
tance horn  each  other,  the  ligament  nearly  internal,  and 
the  dental  line  a  little  bent. 

Example,  Area  mytiloidea. 

The  number  of  recent  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayes, 
in  his  Tables,  is  forty-three,  and  of  these  Arcie  semitorta^ 
Noa,  tetragona^  umbonata,  barbata,  Magellanica,  Hei- 
bingii,  antiquaia,  rhombea^  ekUhrata,  a  new  species,. Gay- 
mardii,  and  Quoyt^  are  noted  as  both  living  and  fossil  (ter- 
tiary). In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  forty  is  the  number 
given.  Both  these  numbers  are  however  below  the  mark. 
For  instance,  no  notice  is  taken  in  Lamarck  of  the  fifteen 
new  species  collected  by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  described  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby.  {Zool  Proe.,  1833.) 

The  following  descriptions  and  cuts  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  difference  of  form  assumed  by  the  shells  of  this 
genus:— 

Area  Note. 

Description, — Shell  oblong,  striated;  apex  emarginate; 
umbones  very  remote,  incurved ;  margin  gaping. 

Zoca/i7y.— Atlantic  Ocean,  seas  of  Europe. 

Area  iortuosa~~{CteTius  Trisis,  Oken). 

Description,  —  Shell  twisted,  parallelipiped,  striated; 
valves  obliquely  carinated ;  umbones  small,  recurved. 

Locality, — The  ludian  Ocean. 

Area  antiquaia. 

Description.— Shell  ti-ansverse,  obliquely  cordate,  ventri- 
cose,  many-ribbed ;  the  ribs  transversely  striated  and  blunt ; 
the  posterior  ribs  bifid.    Colour  white. 


Area  No». 

a,  raWes  clo«ed,  with  the  umboDQs  and  turea  of  the  faioge  t<»>^-' ' 
tator;  ft.  valret  clgaed,  with  the  teatnU  or  infnior  uMCt.  ihotj:  i>' 
opposite  to  Uie  spectator }  c,  internal  view  uf  one  of  tlie  u\\9. 


Axeatottaosa.  hfaitf*^ 

a.  internal  view  of  a  vaive ;  h,  valves  dosed,  thf  ftt^" 
towardc  the  speclator ;  c«  external  view  f»f  a  vslvsu  ^ 

Xooa/fYy.-Lamarck  gives  tlte  Indian  Oce«f;  ij' V 
of  Africa,  and  the  Meditemnean  «  ^^Zjt'^ 
species,  of  which  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  W  ^^  ^ 
Animaux  sans  Ksrtebres,  says  that  lie  i*  fO"""^ 
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B  the  time  of  Linnniu  two  speeiei  nt  le«it  have  be«n 
bunded  under  the  danotniDation  of  Area  antiquata, 
lugh  they  are  eaafly  diitinguisbed ;  the  ono,  more 
ivene.  has  the  cardinal  gurfiice  alwayi  furrowed  intn 
igeshapes  when  the  valvesare  united;  tbe  other  having 
icker  shell,  the  ribs  Qatter,  wider,  and  striated,  but 
r  with  furrows  on  the  cardinal  surbce.  This  last,  being 
aost  common  and  roost  antienlly  known,  should,  in  his 
an,  retain  the  name  of  Area  cmliquaia,  and  be  cites 
•llowing  fleuree  of  the  shell  i—Giialt.  Tetl..  pi.  87,  f.  C ; 
in.,  ConcA^  t.  Til,  pL  S5,  f.  S48 ;  Eneycfap,,  pi.  306.  f. 
ronov.,  Zoopk.,  pL  IS,  f.  13.  M.  Deshnyes  fiirlher 
ths,  that  the  shell  Djured  by  Poli  and  cited  by  La- 
It  in  the  synonymy  constilulea  a  species  distinct  from 
wo  olhera.  He  adds  that  this,  which  inhabits  the  Me- 
ranean,is  the  living  analogue  of  j^rcadilupiV.  Neither, 
i  opinion,  it  the  Area  imtiquaia  of  Brocchi  a  true 
•uata,  but  the  Area  dilimi,  the  fossil  analogue  of  the 
e»  figured  by  Poli. 


tl  nutgn  tgvirii  UHfpMtalor. 

'  the  Genu*.— The  Arcce  have  hitherto  been 
.  _  n  bottoms  of  sandy  mud  iLnd  mud,  at  depths  varying 
[faesurfkcetoseventeen  fathoms.  Some  of  the  species 
loored  to  stones,  corals,  &c. 

PeotuDCUlus,  lAm. 
■terie  Chaneter.— Animal  rounded,  more  or  less  thick, 
no  tcQtacalar  filaroenfl  on  the  border  of  ita  mantle ; 
appetid^M  Ter;  narrow ;  fcot  large,  mm presaed,  and 
ingitudinally. 

•It  lenticular,  thick,  solid,  vquivalve,  subequilateral. 
■ly  closed ;  umbone*  rather  small  and  more  or  lem 
It ;  binge  formed  of  a  curvilinear  row  of  small  narrow, 
r  numerous,  intrant  teeth,  which  are  ollen  inoompletf 
r  the  umbonea;  ligunent  external.  (Rang.) 
tbiit  nf  the  Gttiu*.—Tbe  PectuneuH  live  on  sandjr  or 
ly  botloma.aDd  have  bwn  found  at  d^ths  ranging 
flva  to  teventaen  bihom*.  They  move  by  means  of 
oot,  which  the  animal  uses  to  propel  itself. 
-  I>e«hayei  observe^  in  the  last  edition  of  Ixmarok, 
if,  in  some  important  points,  the  organiiation  of  the 
•jneuli  differs  Irom  that  of  the  Area,  in  others  great 
^y  exists.  The  i%cluncu/i.  having  no  bysius,  livefrea, 
have  a  G>ot  farmed  nearly  like  the  edge  of  an  axe. 
n  itaat  organ  ia  contracted,  tbe  edge  teema  simple ;  but 
>  tbe  animal  dilates  it,  it*  lowei  patt  lahibita  an  oblong 
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diskctrcnmscribedbya  sharp  border:  this  disk  bears  ranch 
resemblance  to  that  upon  which  the  Gastropods  creep.  Tlie 
branchiee  are  formed  of  long  flloments,  as  in  the  Area ;  the 
abdominal  mass  is  considerable,  and  the  foot  is  attached 
jghout  its  length.  The  buccal  aperture  is  between  the 
anterior  part  of  tlie  abdominal  mass  and  the  anterior  rctrac- 
luscie ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  transverse  slit  between 
the  two  lips,  which  are  prolonged  on  each  side  of  the  muscle 
and  ascend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  branchi».  The  oaso- 
phagus  is  long  end  narrow,  and  has  no  horny  stylet;  it 
terminates  in  a  pyriform  stomach,  from  which  comes  a 
[er,  cylindrical,  and  very  long  intestine,  which,  after 
having  made  many  circumvolutions,  arrives  at  the  median 
and  dorsal  part  of  the  animal,  psssea  behind  the  posterior 
adductor  muscle,  is  contorted  so  as  to  follow  its  surface,  and 
terminates  towards  its  inferior  border,  where  it  ends  in  a 
floating  anus.  The  heart  is  simple ;  a  single  ventricle 
embraces  the  rectum  ;  the  auricles  are  very  large,  and  do 
not  pour  out  the  blood  to  the  brancbiEe  by  their  border,  but 
they  terminate  anteriorly  by  two  vessels,  which  are  curved 
backwards  so  as  to  furnish  a  small  vessel  to  each  of  tbe 
branchial  filaments. 

The  number  of  living  species  stated  in  the  tables  of  H. 
Deshayesisnineteen.Bnd  of  these  the  following  are  recorded 
as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary) : — PectuncuU  glyeymerit, 
pilotut,  tiiolaeeieent,  and  nummartui.  The  number  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  is  twenty  ;  but  tbe  nine 
species  named  and  described  by  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  6. 
B.  Sowerhy  rcspeotivelv,  from  Mr.  Cuming's  collection 
{Zool.  Proe.,  1622  ;  Miiller,  Synopsis),  are  omitted. 

Example,  Fteluneulut  pilonu. 

DtMcnption. — Shell  oruiculate ;  ovate,    tumid,    marked 

lib  decussate  siriaj ;  umbones  oblique ;  epidermis  brown, 

Loealititt. — The  Uediterrknean  and  the  Atlantic  Oceaik. 
(Lam.) 


Nucula,  Lam. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  rather  thick.  subtriquelrouSi 
having  the  mantle  open  only  in  its  inferior  moiety,  wiih 
entire  borders,  denticulated  throughout  the  length  of  the 
back,  withont  poslerior  prolongations ;  anterior  buccal  ap- 
pendages rather  long,  pointed,  stiff,  applied  one  against  the 
other.  like  a  kind  of  Jaws,  the  posterior  ones  equally  stiff 
and  vertical ;  foot  very  large,  delicale  at  it*  root,  enlarged 
into  a  great  oval  disk,  the  borders  of  which  are  furnished 
with  tentacular  digitalions. 

Shell  rather  thick,  sometimes  nacreous,  subtriquetrous, 
equivalve,  inequilateral;  umbones  contiguous  snci  curved 
forwards ;  hinge  fbrmed  on  each  valve  of  a  numerous  row 
of  small  pointed  teeth,  disposed  in  aline  broken  under  ibe 
umbo ;  ligament  in  great  part  internal,  short,  and  inserted 
in  a  small  oblique  fosset  in  each  valve.     (Rang.) 

Habili  nf  the  Getiue.—The  species  have  been  found  on 
bolloras  of  sandy  mud  and  sanrl,  both  in  (estuaries  and  the 
open  se^  at  depths  varying  from  the  surlkce  to  sixty  fa- 
,  thorn's.  Aceording  to  Mr.  Cuming,  the  some  species  vary 
much  a*  to  the  depths  at  which  they  live ;  for  be  found 
3  A8 
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N.  euneala  from  fourteen  to  forty-flve  fiithoins;  N.  Miqua 
fh)in  fourteen  to  sixty  fathoms;  and  JV.P/jum  from  HVenteen 
lo  forty -five  fathoms. 

M.  Desbayes,  in  iho  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  remark*, 
that  though  tbero  is  a  species  of  Nucttla  widely  spread  in 
the  Britiati  Channel  and  tho  Mediterranean,  the  animal  re- 
mained unknown  uniil  M.  Quoy  figured  thai  of  a  large  and 
very  curious  species  ill  the  'Voyage  of  the  Aalrolabc.'  This 
animal,  observes  ill.  Deshayes,  lias,  as  I^mirck  preiliuted, 
much  analogy  with  that  of  the  Pectuncuti  and  Area.  The 
.foot  is  compressed  laterally,  and  sliL  at  its  free  border,  so 
that  it  can  be  dilaled  into  a  disk  for  creopin'g  progression. 
The  mantle-labea  are  disunited  throughout  the  length  of 
their  infetior  border-  Tho  abdominal  mass  is  not  thick,  and 
the  foot  is  attached  to  it  througbouC  its  length  ;  on  each 
side  and  above  are  found  the  branchim,  which  are  nearly 
as  long  a.*  the  entire  animal,  and  very  narrow.  According 
to  the  figure,  they  seem  lo  be  composed  of  detached  fila- 
ments, as  in  the  Arcie  and  Pectunculi. 

In  front  of  the  abilominal  raaiss,  and  near  the  anleiTor 
adductor  muscle,  is  tlie  mouth,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
pair  of  palps,  very  namiw  and  very  much  elongated  on  each 
side  of  the  visceral  man :  tbeaa  palp:)  are  foliaceous  on  their 
internal  surface.  Tlie  internalarganizatioDdoesnolBp|)ear 
to  be  known ;  but  M.  Deahayes  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
predicated  to  boar  much  resemblance  with  that  of  the  Ac- 
tuncuU. 


Anlmil  of  Kncnlii  Anitnlii. 


1,  aa.mutlat  ^flxni  <>l>»iHbiii  ■(.iddugtot  leuKbi.  S.  OiUioa  of 
•bill,  vJltaUialbMof  Ih*  iniDul  pHjacting. 

M.  de  BlainviUe  divides  the  Nueutte  into  two  wotiotia  :— 
A. 

Species  with  the  border  entire. 

Example,  Nucula  rottrata. 
B. 
Species  with  the  border  crenulated. 

Enample,  Nucida  margaritacea. 

Tbe  number  of  recent  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Tables 
of  M.  Deshayes  is  seven,  and  of  these,  Nuculte  margari- 
taeta,  Pelia,  emarginata,  and  a  new  species,' are  recorded  as 
occurring  bolb  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last 
edition  of  Lamarck  the  number  recorded  is  ten.  M,  De- 
shayes however,  who  seems  lo  confound  the  author*  of  the 
■Mineral  Conchology'  and  the  'Genera,' considering  them 
as  identical,  says  that  Mr.  Sowerby  has  added  some  living 
species  in  bis  genera,  but  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Cuming  to  whom 
we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  number.  He  then 
proceeds  to  state  that  the  latter  has  deacribed  them  in  tbe 
'Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Ixindon,'  and 
caused  them  lo  be  fistured  in  the 'Conchological  Illustra- 
tions' published  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  and  that  he  has  described 
thirty-four  living  species.  Still  be  gives  but  four  of  the 
new  species  in  the  text,  attributing  the  names  and  doscrip- 
tions  to  Mr.  Cuming,  who  ceriainly  collected  them,  but 
did  not  describe  one.  Tbe  names  and  descriptions  are  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  who  described  ten  from  Mr.  Cuming's 
collection,  in  the  "Zoological Proceedings*  for  1832  (see  also 
Miiller's  '  Synopsis '),  which,  strangely  enough,  are  quoted 
by  M.  Deshayes  for  the  description  of  the  four  which  he  has 
admiilod  into  the  body  of  the  new  edition  of  the 'Animaux 
sans  Vertitbres.' 

The  following  descriptions  and  cuts  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  forms  of  this  genus. 

Example,  Nucula  rottrata. 

D««cr<p/i  on  .—Shell  transvene,  oblong,  rather,  convex, 
thin,  transversely  striated ;  anterior  side  longest,  attenuated 
and  rostrated. 


Example,  Nucula  margaritaoea. 

Deienptirm. — Shell  obliquely  ovale,  trietn^  u 
smooth;  cardinal  teeth  straight,  acute ;  nutni  t: 
loted. 


Fossil  Arciu>s. 

Cucullaa.  Mr,  G.  B.  Sowerby  ('Genera')  t<.' 
fossil  species  as  numerous ;  of  these,  be  ob:ierva,« 
era»*atina't  is  described  by  Lamarck,  sad  is  bKs: 
neighbourhood  of  Beauvais  and  at  Bordeaux,  iobti: 
to  that  of  Grignon,  but  in  England  sevenl  !feii^i 
both  in  the  greensand  and  in  tbe  inferior  odI'-  ' 
engraved  in  Sowerby's  '  Mineral  Couchologj. 
Sowerby  adds,  that  those  of  the  inferior  oolileu 
at  Bayeux  in  Normandy. 

Tbe  number  of  fossil 
Deshayes  in  his  Tables 
Lamarck  the  number  is  six.  Dr.  Mantell, 
Arrangement  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  tbe  C^^ 
Sussex,'  notes  a  Cucuiiaa  in  the  chalk  msrl,  uidu 
M.  Brongniart  sent  him  a  similar  cast  fraa  in^ 
CueuUcea  rUcmtata,  from  the  Shanklin  isiid  lf(<^ 

Professor  Phillips  ('Organic  Remaips of  iht V^ 
Coast')  records  Cueullaa  oblonga,  amtrada,  Irvsl 
iai  pectinala,  fhim  the  coralline  oolite;  eloig'^^ 
coralline,  Bath,  and  inferior  oolite ;  (Ofumns  t 
Oxford  clay  andKelloway's  rock ;  impitna/it  •>''?' 
from  the  Bath  oolite;  concef^^a  from  the Bilbu'^ 
oolite;  reticulata  feoxa  the  inferior  ooUie;  sad  >'V« 
occurrence  of  the  form  in  the  Speeton  elsy  mil  ^  ' 
the  second  part  (1836)  he  describes  CucalliM^'^ 
arguta  (Bolland).  ('  Illustrations  of  lbs  Gcoli: 
shire.'l  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  '  Stratigraphicsl  tau,— - 
tribution  of  Fossils,' in  his  valuable  paper 'Oai'"' 
below  the  Chalk' (1B33).  notices  tbe  foitowing  C>ia>|v 
carinata  (Blackdown)  ;  cottetlata  f  (loira  jn^ 
Kent;  Blackdown,  Vkyoa);  iUeuttala  (upper  ^ 
Isle  of  Wight ;  lower  green-sand,  Kent  and  Sum  ' 
down)  ■,fibrota  (Blackdown,  Devon)  \JarmM  iBI"- 
glabra  (upper  gresn-sand.  Isle  of  Wight;  IWC 
sand,  Kent;  Blackdown,  Devon);  glahral  do*'^^ 
Band,  Sussex) ;  doubt/ill  (upper  green-uni  H^F^ 
lower  green-sand,  Kent);  one  or  (wo oihw sf*""^ 
green-sand,  Sussex) ;  neio  (lower  gmn-ssnii,  Kai  ^ 
oolite,  Cambridge):  a  Cuadla-a  without  WT  »^ 
(lower  green-sand.  North  WUu);  andawa"?"^ 
the  Portland  sand,  Dorsetshire.  .,   n 

Mr.  Lonsdale,  in  hU  elaborate  paper  'Od  <^'Y^'\i 
trict  of  Bath,'  mentions  Cuaillata  odlongi  '""''"Ij 
Widcombo  Hill)  and  Cueultaa  glabra  \yf!^ 
neighbourhood  of  Warminster).  MrHurclnsO"'-  j 
System')  describes  and  figures  CvaiUtra  ariiff  '^, 
old  red-sandstone  (middle  and  lower  beda  m^  '^ 
upper  Ludlow  rook ;  Cue.  Caiodori  fron)  li"  "PfL jn 
rock,  with  a  ? ;  and  Cue.  wata  from  the  <>\i  "^'^^ 
(middle  and  lower  beds  only).  Professor  SBdnW^la 
self  bad  previously  given  Oosau  ss  slxeslit;^''  . 
earinaia.  ('Structureof  the  Bastem  Aip>'' .     ^,,{ 

Area.  The  number  of  fossil  apeciei  '"Ti.W 
M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  is  fifty-four,  •'""''"Tj  -yl 
we  have  seen  above,  he  records  si  both  ''"°^^(i:> 
(terliary).  In  the  Ust  edition  of  Uniirrt  W  i^  ^ 
eighteen,  fiisail  only,  are  eaUlogaed.    ft,  A» 
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two  or  three  undetermined  species  from  the  chalk 

(Ringmer),  and  Area  carinaUi  from  the  firestoue  or 
r  green-sand,  Southbourn,  Sussex,  and  Devizes) ;  and 
ler  (a  very  imperfect  cast)  from  the  gait  or  Folkstone 
(Ringmer).  Professor  Phillips  notes  Arc€B  quadrisul' 
and  cDmula  from  the  coralline  oolite,  Yorkshire ;  Mr. 
dale  notes  an  Area  from  the  inferior  oolite  (canal 
s  opposite  Limpley  Stoke),  and  another  from  Frome ; 
>ne  from  the  Bradford  clay.  Professor  Sedgwick  and 
Vlurchison  record  one  from  Gosau.    Dr.  Fitton  gives 

carinata  from  the  upper  green-sand,  Hampshire; 
ytundala  from  Blackdown,  and  an  uncertain  species 

the  lower  green-sand,  North  Wilts,  the  Portland 
,  Oxford,  and  the  Oxford  oolite,  Cambridge.  Mr. 
ibison  ('Silurian  System*)  describes  and  figures  Area 
lori  from  the  Wenlock  shale. 

Uunculus,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (*  Genera')  states  that 
le  species  known  to  him  are  found  either  in  the  Lon- 
:lay  or  the  calcaire  grossier;  he  says  that  a  very 
one  occurs  in  the  indurated  marl  at  Bognor,  where 
accompanied  by  fossil  Pinna,  Linfuii,  &c.,  and  he 
Sgured  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  variety  of  Lamarck's 
tnculus  pulmnaltis,  'but  in  truth,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  so 
ult  to  &x  the  characters  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
we  dare  not  speak  decidedly  upon  this  point.'  M 
layes  enumerates,  in  his  Tables,  twenty-seven  fossil 
es  (tertiary),  and  of  these  he  notices  three,  as  above 
Lioned,  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last 
sn  of  Lamarck  but  fifteen  species,  fossil  only,  are 
ogued.      Dr.  Mantell   notes   Feeiuneutui  pulvinattu 

the  blue  clay  of  Bracklesham ;  P.  brevirottru  and 
ecusscUtis*  from  the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone 
Dgnor.  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  enu- 
te  Psctuneuli  HunuteadiensUt  breviroiirit,  pultnna- 

and  calvus  from  the  Gosau  deposits;  and  Mr.  Lea 
jbes  and  figures  Peciuncuii  Broaeripii,  minort  delioi- 
,  ellipsis,  and  obliqua  from  the  Claiborne  beds  (ter- 
),  Alabama. 

ictda.  The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  pub- 
d  in  the  Tables  of  M.  Deshayes  is  twenty-three,  and 
are  enumerated  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary), 
above.)  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  only  seven  are 
ogued  as  fossil  only.  Dr.  Mantell  notices  Nucula 
riaia  from  the  gault  or  Folkstone  marl ;  and  Nue.  tm- 
ta  from  Blackdown.  Professor  Phillips  records  Nucula 
%  and  subrecurva  from  the  Speeton  clay ;  subrecurva 

the  inferior  oolite ;  another  from  the  coralline  oolite : 
iica  and  nuda  from  the  Oxford  clay;  variabilis  and 
ryma  from  the  Bath  and  inferior  oolite ;  axiniformis, 
rior  oolite ;  wum  and  eomplanata,  upper  lias ;  cuneataf 
ida,  undulala,  claviformis  f  and  Ludntforms  (BoUand, 
,  and  brevirostris,  Harelaw,  Northumberland.  {Yorkr 
?.)  Mr.  Lonsdale  notes  Nucula  pecHnata  from  the 
^ford  clay ;  and  another  from  the  forest  marble, 
lessor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  give  \u  Nucula 
wgdaloides  and  eoncinna  in  their  list  of  Gosau  Fbssils, 

Fitton  enumerates  Nucula  angukua  (Blackdown); 
iquaia  (lower  green-sand,  Sussex,  and  Blackdown) ;  api* 
ata  (Blackdown);  bivirgaia  (gault,  Kent);  impressa 
wer  green-sand,  Sussex,  and  Blackdown) ;  lineata  (Blaek- 
iirn);  obtusa  (Blackdown);  oiHi<a (gault  and  lower  green- 
td,  Kent);  pecUnata  (gault,  Kent,  Cambridge,  South 
ilts,  Blackdown,  Devon) ;  undulata  f  (gault,  Kent),  and 
other  (gault,  Bedford). 

Mr.  Murchison  figures  and  describes  Nucula  9  ovaiis, 
d  Itevis ;  the  first  from  the  upper  Ludlow  rock,  the  second 
m  the  Llandeilo  flags.  ('  Sil.  Syst.')  Mr.  Lea  describes 
d  figures  Nucula  Sedgwickii,  ovula,pectimeularis,  Brong- 
2rtiy  media,  pulcherrima,  plicata,  magna,  carinifera, 
ina,  and  temen^  from  the  CSaiborne  beds. 
POLYPE.  The  discoveries  of  Trembley  regarding  the 
'Ucture  and  animal  functions  of  the  phytoi'd  Hydree,  and 
umatells  of  fresh  water,  opened  a  new  field  of  research 
to  the  nature  and  relations  of  many  neglected  forms  of 
e*  and  gave  occasion  for  much  correct  inference  and 
selesa  conjecture.  Borrowing  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
e  term  Polypus,  by  them  applied  to  a  cephalopod,  the 
<^tematic  naturalists  who  followed  Linnnus  collected 
^der  tbi»  title  many  really  animalised  masses  in  the  form 

t^lants,  and  after  abunaant  examinations  by  Ellis  and 
^i^rsof  the  membranous,  homy,  or  stony  'fulcra,'  bases, 

*  X)r.  MaotcllobwrTrt  that,  m  it  diffen  from  *h»  recent  P   tfcCKfMtei, 
>«^eiit  »p«cifie  BUM  ilioakt  bf  foond  Ibr  it. 


or  axes,  which  remain  after  desiccation  or  decav  of  the  softer 
parts,  generally  agreed  in  opinion  that  to  all  these  plant- 
like bodies  were  associated  active  living  animals  like  the 
Hydr»  described  by  Trembley. 

As  in  a  tree  the  flowering  and  reproductive  organs  mani- 
fest more  active  and  varied  functions  than  the  general  mass 
of  bark  and  wood  which  serves  to  unite  them  in  one  com- 
mon life,  so  in  these  Zoophyta  the  little  Polypi  expand- 
ing from  their  cells  for  food,  light,  or  aeration,  ana  shrinking 
back  upon  the  agitation  of  the  water,  or  withdrawal  of  the 
light,  seemed  like  so  many  animal  flowers,  which  might 
be  studied  apart  from  the  Polypiaria  which  they  adorned. 
They  were  in  fact  studied  apart,  and  unfortunately  atten- 
tion was  more  directed  to  the  wonderful  permanent  fabric, 
or  *  Polypidom,'  as  Lamouroux  calU  it,  than  to  the  Polypi 
themselves.  Hence  the  imperfection  of  all  the  schemes  of 
classification  for  this  portion  of  the  Zoopbytic  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  many  of  the  erroneous  generali- 
sations and  hypotheses  regarding  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life.  There  was  besides  a  real  impediment  in  the  way  of 
accurate  and  satisfactory  observation  of  these  minute  parts 
of  creation  in  the  imperfection  of  microscopes.  Until  Amici» 
Chevalier,  Prichard,  Plosl,  gave  us  powerful  reflecting 
and  achromatic  enginesi  it  was  vain  to  look  for  stomachs 
in  the  Polygnstrica  and  a  variety  of  internal  organization  in 
the  supposira  simple  Polypi  of  the  so-called  '  sea-weed.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  disquisitions  on  the  Polypean 
races— that  of  Lamarck  (*  Anim.sans  Vertdb.,'  tom.  i.)— nxed 
for  these  animals  the  characters  of  gelatinous  contractile 
body ;  alimentary  canal  with  a  single  openuig  surrounded 
by  ciliae  or  tentacula;  reproduction  by  gemmce,  internal 
or  external ;  or^ns  of  sense,  respiration,  or  fecundation 
none ;  often  associated  into  compound  existence.  If  to 
these  definitions  we  add  the  notion  of  extraordinary  tenacity 
of  life,  manifested  by  the  survival  and  multiplication  of 
Hydrn  under  the  knifo,  the  siurprising  fact  ascertained  in 
the  Hydra  by  Trembley  of  the  external  surfoce  taking  up 
the  function  of  digestion  when  the  animal  was  turned  inside 
out,  the  varieties  of  gemmiparism  observed  in  Sertula- 
ria,  Cellaria,  &c.,  by  Euis  and  others,  and  the  employment 
of  the  tentacula  or  cilice  around  the  mouth,— we  shall  sea 
the  state  of  this  branch  of  zoology  in  the  time  of  Lamarck. 

That  distinguished  systematist  presented  a  very  simple 
and  popular  classification  of  Polypes,  namely : — 

Polypi  ciliati,  as  man  v  of  the  Kotiferous  Infusoria. 

Polypi  denudati,  as  the  Hydra. 

Polypi  vaginati,  as  the  compound  SertularisB,  Corals,  &c. 

Pdlypi  tubiferi,  as  the  Lobularia  and  its  allies. 

Polypi  natantes,  as  the  Pennatulariae. 

The  Actiniae,  thus  expressly  excluded  firom  the  class  of 
Polypi,  are  very  closely  related  to  them.  They  are  accord- 
ingly placed  with  them  by  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  easy  and 
effective  system,  thus : — 

Subclass  1.    Radiated  Zoophyta 

Body  contractile  in  every  part,  symmetrical ;  alimentary 
canal  with  one  opening ;  gemmiparous  and  oviparous. 

Order  1.  Hydroida.  Polypes  compound;  mouth  with 
filiform  simple  tentacula ;  stomach  excavated  in  the  cellu- 
lar substance  of  the  body ;  no  distinct  muscular  apparatus , 
the  body  contractile  in  all  its  parts;  gemmiparous  exter 
nally;  polypidom  (if  existing)  external  to  the  polypes. 
(Hydra,  Sertularia,  &c    Nudibrachiata  of  Farre.) 

Order  2.  Asteroido.  Polypes  compound ;  mouth  encir- 
cled with  8  fringed  tentacula;  gemmiparous  internally; 
stomach  membranous ;  polypidom  an  internal  axis.  (6or> 
gonia,  &c) 

Order  3.  Helianthoida.  Polypes  single ;  mouth  encir- 
cled by  tubulous  (ac^uiferous?)  tentacula;  stomach  mem- 
branousy  plaited;  oviparous  by  internal  ovaria.  (Actinia, 
&c) 

Subclass  2.  MoUuscar  Zoophyta.  (Ciliobrachiata  ot 
Farre.  Bryozoa  of  Ehrenberg.)  Body  not  contractile, 
symmetrical ;  mouth  and  anus  separate ;  gemmiparous  and 
oviparous. 

Order  4.  Ascidioida.  Pdlypes  aggregated ;  the  month 
encircled  with  filiform  ciliated  tentacula ;  stomach  distinct, 
intestine  recurved  to  an  anus  near  the  mouth ;  ova  internal. 
(Cellaria,  &c.) 

Thus  we  find  among  the  Cellaria,  Flustra,  &c.,  which 
Lamarck  ranked  in  his  Polypi,  animals  quite  different  from 
his  type,  and  making  very  near  approach  to  the  higher 
group  of  Tunicate  MoUusca.  On  the  other  hand,  Sponges, 
which  Lamarck  admitted,  are  excluded  by  Johnston  an'^ 
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mtn]'  modem  vritera,  sDd  conatitute,  in  Dr.  Grant'i  view, 
the  clftBi  of  Porifera.  Wbetbet  they  be  ofTet^Uble  or  animal 
origin,  they  cerlainly  have  no  polypi.     Dr.   Farre   (Fful. 

Tram,  for  1837),  who  has  paid  luccesiful  attention  to  loma 
of  Ihe  higher  groups  of  Polypi,  and  who  unites  in  one  group, 
Anthozoa;  the  second  and  third  orders  of  Dr.  Johnston, 
Bays, '  it  appears  that  under  the  oominonljr  received  name  of 
Polypi  there  exist  three  diitinot  types  of  structure,  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  number  of  separate  classes. 
poEsessiug  but  few  points  in  common,  and  itiese  tienerally 
of  the  most  superficial  kind,'  [Poltfiariaj  ZoopBYTAai*.] 

POLYPHE'MUS  (Conchology),  DeMonlfort's  name  for 
a  genus  oonsitting  of  those  species  of  Aehatina  whieh  have 
elongatud  apertures,  short  spires,  and  an  undulation  in  tha 
outer  lip. 

Example,  Folyphemu*  Giant. 

Jbli/p/umui  is  also  a  name  given  by  Hiiller  and  ottaen 
(o  cerlain  erusUceans  belonging  to  the  order  Lophjfropa, 

UtT. 

POLYPHY'LLIA.    [MAnaBrevLLiBA..] 

POLYPHY'SA,  the  genus  formed  by  Lamouroux  for  a 
marine  plant-like  body  allied  lo  Corallins-  [Pibudozoaku.] 

POLYPIA'RIA,  In  Eubdiiriding  the  Linnwan  Zoophyta, 
naturalists  have  ^nerally  recognised  the  propriety  of  sepa- 
rating in  one  distinct  class  the  nompound,  plant-like,  geno' 
rally   polypiferous    animals ;    Lamarck,    Lamouroux,    and 
Cuvier  agree  in  this.     Blainville's  syatem  of  classification 
employs  the  term   Polypiaria   for   one  of  several   related 
classes  (procured  by  dismemberment  of  Lamarck's  Polypi), 
and  divides  it  into  four  important  subclasies,  vii.  Polypisr 
solida,  Polypiaria  membranacea.  Polypiaria  dubia.  Polypi 
ria  nuda.     In  the  present  article  we  shall  present  a  co 
densad  view  of  the  three  latter  classes,  referring  for  Ihe  ti 
families  of  the  first  to  their  respective  titles.  Millbpohic 
and  TuBiTLipoRiDK ;  and  for  some  general  views  of  the  clarf- 
siflcation  of  Polypian  animals  to  Polyfb  and  Zoofhvtaria. 

The  active  animal  parts  of  the  Polypiaria  of  Blainville  are 
generally  of  slender  Qgure,  provided  with  fliiform  lentaeula 
in  one  row,  and  either  nude  or  contained  in  cells  of  variaus 
form  and  substance,  but  never  lamelliferous,  agglomerated 
together. 

The  subclasses  are  thus  defined : 

Polypiaria  solida.  Animals  contained  in  small  calca- 
reous celts,  with  a  terminal  opening,  accumulated  intoa solid 
filed  polyparium.     Ovaria  internal? 

Fam.  I.     Milleporidee. 

Fam.  2.    Tubuliporidn. 

Polypiaria  membranacea.  Animals  very  short,  uree- 
olated.  provided  with  many  tentacula  (often  ciliated]  in  one 
row,  contained  in  membranous,  rarely  calcareous,  adherent 
cells,  with  a  more  or  less  bilateral  opening.    Ovaries  ex- 

Fam.   I.     P.  operculifera. 

Fam.  2.    P.  cellariM. 

Fam.  3.    P.  sertulorisa. 

Polypiaria  dubia.    Animals    urceifbrm,   provided  with 
long  (ollen  ciliated)   tentacula,  arranged  in  a  currilinear 
form  above  and   around  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
spriniting  ftx)m  a  common  membranous  basis.    {Zix^hj/la 
atridim^;  Fam.  i4mni(id(V,  Johnston.) 

Polypiaria  nuda.  Body  gelatinous,  very  contractile,  fl-ee, 
excavated  into  agastric  oavity,  of  simple  form,  provided  at  iti 
entrance  with  cirrboiie  tentacula ;  no  trace  of  viscera ;  repro- 
duction by  external  germs.  (Part  of  Zoophyta  hydnuda  of 
Dr.  Johnston.) 

POLYPtAKIA  HBU  BRAN  ACS  A> 

Fam.  1.  Operculifara  or  Eteharitea. 
Animals  provided  with  a  horny  operculum  for  closing 
tho  rells  which  contain  them.  Intestinal  cansl  with  two 
openings.  (Dr.  Johnston  includes  them  in  his  order  of 
Zoophyta  ascidioids.  Milne  Edwards  calls  them  Bryoioa- 
ria.    They  belong  to  Dr.  Farre's  Ciliobrachiata,} 

Animals  cylindrical,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  tubular 
extensible  proboscis,  surrounded  by  many  simple  tentacula 
arranged  into  the  shape  of  a  fiJnnel;  on  one  side  of  this 
body  IS  a  rartilaginuus  rounil  operculum.  Cells  simple, 
oval,  with  a  Hiiiall  roun<I  opening,  united  into  a  calcareous, 
fixed,  tamiRed,  flncly  porous  polyparium. 

Example,  Millepora  truncata,  Linn,  (recent).  Sol.  end 
Ellis,  tab.  23.  f.  1-8, 


Escbara. 

Animals  swollen  in  the  cephalic  region,  tsd  Intii  i 
circle  of  simple  RUrorm  cilio.  Cells  not  pronintni.L-ip 
tinct  exiernally,  having  a  depressed  imsU  nind  g^-v 
lated  orifice,  uniting  regularly  in  quincunx,  w  at !» r .- . 
calcareous,  brittle,  friable,  poron^  leaMitt  p.r:. 
'  variable  shape, 
iple.  Eschars  foltacea.    SUis's  'CoTtU<Mi,' i'. 


Blainville  includes  in  this  genus  terersl  Ctl^' 
Linnnus,  Goldfuas,  and  Fleming.  Mr.  Lonsdii'f' 
fbssil  species  from  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  Goldfu^'' 
no  less  than  twelve  from  the  ohalk  and  tertiary  tUi'. 

Milne  Edwards  has  proposed  to  divide  the  p'>* 
three,  according  to  Ihe  structure  of  the  cell"  l^*"' 
Set.  Nal.,  9nd  series,  torn.  vL) : — 

Escbara,  in  which  tha  adjoining  eeUt  arerloHlvr.*. 
and  the  anterior  part  is  Bemicomeous. 

Membranipora,  with  a  calcareous  border  and  ■»'=^| 
nous  centre  to  the  cell.     '  , 

Bscbarina;  cells  iuxtapmed,  circumseribd,  tbcrr 
anterior  partetes  aalcareous  to  the  edge  of  thettnJ'^ 
oulated  opening.  ^ 

Of  this  genus  Mr.  Lonsdale  gives  a  dubioiu(|ie(«^ 
the  Wenlook  rocks. 

Ptilodictya  (fossil),  Lonidsle. 

Thin  elongated  expansions,  having  on  eseb  lurfw* 
quadrangular  cells  not  convex,  which  penelrtH  tU-- 
obliquely,  and  ub  arranged,  with  respect  to  IbsnrB 
longitudinal  lines  on  the  middle,  and  in  oUiqu  'i^ 
the  sides.  Surfnco  a  thin  oalcareouserutt.  Oftm^- 
cells  small,  transversely  oval.  No  partition,  s>  i"  "" 
between  the  two  layers  of  cells.  ,., 

Example.  Flustra  lanceolalm,  Ooldfius.  ('P^- 
37,  f.  2.) 

Diaslopbora  (fouil).  Lamourout-  ^j 

Animals  unknown.     Cells  rather  tubular, «il>>  'f_^'^ 
opening,  disposed  irregularly  in  vertical  rows  os  «>« 
a  lamelliform,  irregular,  variously  expande-l  |»I}P"" , 

Example,  Diastopora  foliacea,  Lami.  Pramll""' 
Caen. 

Ocellaria  (fossil),  RaiDODd.  :^ 

Animals  unknown.     Cells  rounded.  eletsWl  m  l"-^ 
die,  and  united  in  quincunx  on  the  two  f*^  ^ 
trondescent,  variously  shaped  polyparium.  ,  iia|, 

Example,  Ocellaria  nuda.  From  the  cW«  ^  " 
Perdu. 

Ade<Hia,  Lamouroux.  ^.g. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  very  fimll,  "™"^fl^ 
nally.nith  a  round,  impressed.  |ioti(i>tiB,»P«"'"r^ji 
ing,  closely  united  quincuocially  on  '''*  .'"?i),M 
foliaceous  polyparium  connected  villi  an  Vli^'"^ 


Metentaripora,  BUinvillo. 
Inimals  unknown.  Ct:ll3  distinct,  oval,  oblique,  niher 
minent,  willi  a  Bubterminal  oblique  opening;  ranged 
jlarly  in  quincunx  in  two  lerie*,  uniled  soai  to  forin  a 
«1  calcareous  poly  pari  urn,  com  poied  of  ooDvolutedeipsn- 
•  sradialirg  frora  the  point  of  attachment. 
Ixample.MesenteriporaMobinula  (Sneharaof  Idtnarck). 
'here  are  foisil  ipocie*  from  the  oolitai  of  Cwn  and 
b. 

Relepora. 
.nimaU  \«Tj  imall,  alender,  cylindrioal,  wilfa  aeircle  of 
pie  flliform  lentaeula.  Cell*  very  small,  indislinct  exter- 
y,  contiguous,  wilb  an  oblique  (operculated?)  opening, 
polyparium  farmed  of  these  cells  in  one  aeriea  ia  a  leaf-lilw 
».nsinu,  and  campoaed  of  ramiBcations  which  anaitomose 
a  naiworkt  and  bear  the  openings  of  the  ceUa  ou  tbe 
-r  dice  only. 

sample  (recent),  Relepora  cellalou.  Ellis, 'Coralline*,' 
>,  d.  D. 


Whether  the  fosail  specie*  admitted  bv  Lamarck,  Blain- 
lo,  and  Defiance,  really  belong  to  the  genua,  we  are 
iorant ;  but  very  many  of  those  referred  to  this  genu*  by 
MfusB  and  Phillips,  fhiQi  the  carboniferous  limestone  and 
«t  strata,  have  a  most  decided  analog  to  it.  Some  of 
•■ta,  when  of  a  conical  sliape  (aa,  if  perfect,  many  are),  es' 
lit  the  openings  of  the  cells  not  on  the  inner  but  on  the 
i*t  face,  iGeology  qf  yorkihire,  vol.  ii..  pi.  1.)  The 
e  Mi.  Miller  of  Brutol  propoted  (in  MS.)  for  fossil*  of 
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tbe  lame  typo  found  in  tha  traniition  limettone  to  eonsli- 
tute  a  new  genu*,  and  Mr.  Lonsdale,  adopting  this  view  and 
using  the  convenient  name  of  Fcnestalla,  has  given  cborac- 
tera  for  the  ((roup.  {SiluHan  Syiltm,  p.  677.)  From 
a  careful  study  of  many  bpeciea  of  ihis  type,  we  offer  the 
following  abridged  generic  character: — 

Feneilella  (fossil),  Lonsdale. 

Animals  unknown.  Cell*  very  small,  indistinct  exler- 
Daily,  with  small  (prominent)  opening*.  The  polyparium 
formed  of  these  cell*  i*  a  leaf-like  (otlen  infundibuhform) 
expansion,  composed  of  ramifleations  radiating  from  a 
eenire,  bearing  each  Iwo  rows  of  openings  from  the  cell*  on 
the  outer  face  only,  and  connected  by  transverse  bars  into 
a  reticulated  atruclure. 

Example,  Fenestella  prisca.  Lon*dale,  'Silurian  Sys- 
tem.' pi.  13.     From  [he  Wenlock  roclu. 

The  species  occur  chiefly  in  the "  upper  transilion'or  Silu- 
rian rocks  of  Shropshire,  Dudley,  Devonshire,  the  carboni- 
ferous rocks  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Verticilljpora  (fossil).  Defiance. 

Cells  poriform,  arranged  in  reticulation  on  the  lurfkce  of 
convex  imbricating  plales  round  a  hollow  axis,  so -as  to  farm 
a  fixed  irregularly  subcylindrical  polj'parium. 

Example,  Vcrticillipora  cietacea,  Defiance.  BlainviUe, 
t.  66,  f.  1.     From  the  chalk. 

(To  tbia  rather  obscurely  characterised  genua   Mr.  I.ons- 
dale  asugns  a  species  from  the  Silurian  rocks.) 
■  Dactylipora  (fossil),  Lamarck. 

A  regular  cjtindroidal  tubular  body,  rounded  at  bolli  ex- 
tremities, iriih  a  round  orifice  at  one  morginiid  by  a  fimbri- 
ated lip  or  border;  both  inner  and  outer  surface  relioulaied 
by  numerous  infundibulifurm  holes,  the  paitiilons  between 
which  are  pierced  by  pores  supposed  to  be  orifices  of  the 
polypiferous  cells. 

Only  one  species  of  this  singular  and  elegant  coral  (if 
such  it  be)  is  Itnown,  vix.  D.  cylindiacea,  from  (he  tertiary 
strata.     Blainville,  pi.  T-Z,  f.  4. 

Conipora,  Blainville. 

An  obconical  or  pyriform  hollow  body,  composed  of  a  thin 
crust  pierced  by  many  quadrangular  hofes  arranged  in 
quincunx. 

One  species,  C^nodictyum  striatum,  Goldfuss  (lab.  37, 

I).     From  the  Juia-kalk  of  Boireuth. 

Ovulites  (fosdl),  Lamarck. 

An  oviform  or  cylindrical  hollow  body  perforated  at  each 
extremity,  and  covered  by  scallered  irregular,  polygonal, 
en'  fine  pore*. 

Lamarck,  who  coiutituted  the  genus,  describes  two  spe- 
ies,  O.  mnrgaritula,  and  O.  elongala,  both  t^om  Ihp  tertiary 
Glrala  of  Giignon. 

Polytrypa  (foasil),  Defrance. 

A  subcylindrical  flstulou*  maas,  perforated  at  each  extre- 
mity, and  pitted  within  and  without  with  round  pore*  (the 
openings  of  short  cell*)  very  closely  set,  and  arranged  in 
rings,  especially  on  the  inner  face.      (Allied    to  Daciy- 


Example,  Polylrjpa  eloiigata.  Defrance.    From  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  Valogne*.     Blainville,  pi,  73,  f.  1. 
Voginopora  (fossil),  Defrance. 

General  form  a  nollow,  external,  cylindrical  cellular  crust, 
enveloping  but  not  touching  an  internal  hallow  tube.  The 
rells  of  the  external  crust  are  hexagonal  and  uniled  in  quin- 
cunx, with  a  small  round  aubcenlial  orifice;  those  ol  the 
inner  tube  aie  elongated  and  ranged  in  rings.  (It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  union  of  the  two  tubes  in  one  specimen  is 
accidental.  Only  one  species,  V.  fragilia,  and  of  thai  only  a 
fragment,  was  known  to  Defrance,  from  the  tertiary  b«ds  of 

Larvaria  (fossil).  Defiance. 

A  cylindrical,  antennifurm,  fistulou*  body,  composed  of 
celluliform  grains  arrayed  in  ring*,  and  leaving  between 
*'~eni  circular  rows  of  round  pores  which  penetrate  tliiough 

e  mas*  to  the  interior  cavity. 

Example,  Larvaria  reticulata.     Defrance,  from  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  Giignon.     Blainville,  p.  7 1 ,  f.  3. 
Palroiilaria  (fossil),  Defrance. 

A  fixed  oval  elongated  bodv,  flattened,  and  smooth  on 

le  (probably  the  lowsr  and  adherent)  side,  and  ornamented 
above  and  on  the  sides  with  two  oblique  row*  of  small  cellu- 
lift^rous  ribs,  which  denticulate  the  border. 

Example,  Palmularia  Soldani.  Defrance.  from  the  ter 
tiary  strata  of  Grignon.     Blainville,  pi.  68,  f.  6. 

Concerning  the  genera  Falmulaxia,  Larraria,  Vaginopora, 
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Polylnpa,  Ofulitcs,  Conipora,  Dactjloporft,  it  i«  to  b« 
remarkeil  ihal  doubia  have  been  expreated  as  to  tli«ir  really 
belonging  to  the  Pol^piaria  at  all.  The  diicUHioDa  on  this 
subject  in  BlBioville's  '  Aclinologie'  do  not  entirely  clear  up 
tlie  lubjecL 

Cellepori,  Lamarck. 

Animals  provided  with  oight  liniple  fentacula  and  two 
opening!  to  IhB  intestinal  canal.  Cells  nomplele,  circum- 
•cribed.  urceolaled,  tumid,  with  a  round  operculaled  ter- 
minal opening.  The  potyparium  which  Ihey  rorm  by  their 
irregular  accumulation  is  of  u  spongy  and  porous  cot 
ence,  and  appears  either  encrusting  other  bodie*  or  rising 
into  ramose  mauei  liko  a  madrepore. 

Example,  Cellepora  pumieoso,  Linn. 


OoldfuM  mentions  many  fossil  species,  from  the  antient 
■■  well  as  moat  recent  strata. 

Cadoaus,  Savigny. 

Polypariutn  orbicular,  lapidescent,  plano-canTex,  piercM 
above  with  central  and  scattered  porea. 

Example,  Cadosus  imbuiiformii. 

Berenices,  Leinouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  CelU  submembranous,  prominent, 
OToTd,  separated,  with  around  subterminal  opening;  scat- 
tared  irregularly  or  in  a  radiating  manner  on  the  aurface  of 
a  thin  attached  crusL 

A  subdivision  of  the  old  genua  Cellepora,  proposed  by 
I^mouroui. 

Bxnrople,  Berenieea  diluviana.  Fossil  from  Caan. 
<Lami., '  Gen.  Polyp,'  tab.  82,  f.  I.) 

Discopora,  Lamarck. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  complete,  prominent,  more  or 
len  with  a  round  terminal  operculated  opening.  The  poly- 
parlum  found  by  their  union  in  one  series  is  a  very  small 
and  thin  crust. 

(A  lubdivision  orCellepota  proposed  by  Lamarck.) 

Example,  Diicopora  verrucosa,  Lamarck. 


Hembranipe 
iriform.    Celts 

closed  above  by  a  thin  fugacicni  membrane  in  which  the 
round  opening  is  pierced.  Tho  polyparium  formed  by  their 
union  'a  membranaceous,  and  spreads  in  a  lamina  on  the 
Burfbce  of  marine  bodies. 

Example,  Fluslra  membrafiscea  of  Linnsus. 

Blainville  states  that  it  is  not  certain  that  all  the  species 
are  operculated.  If  not  operculated,  they  should  be  carried 
to  the  next  great  family,  and  perhaps  reunited  to  Flustra. 
Several  ofGoldfuss's  fossil  Ccllepotra  are  referred  to  this 
genus  by  Blainville. 

Fara.  2.  CeUariaa. 
Animals  Uydriform,  separate,  distinct,  with  very  fine  ten- 
tacula.  Cells  oval,  depressed,  memhranous  with  a  bilateral 
opening  whirh  is  not  terminal.  The  polypsrium  which 
they  form  by  their  union  laterally  or  in  two  rows,  is  mem- 
breuous,  and  fixed ;  (uvaria  external?)  no  operculum.  Tbo 
Linnnan  genus  Cellaria  is  the  tvpe  of  this  family,  which 
ranks  with  the  Zoophyta  Ascidioidji  of  Jobiulon,  and  the 
Ciliobtachiata  of  Farre. 
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Genera. 

Lunulites  (fassil),  Lamsrek. 

Cells  in  one  series  arranged  in  concentric  dtdoon  is^m 
in g  radii,  their  openings  t>eing  onone  (tbeufipeDiubt 
Pulyparium  tegular,  orbicular,  convex  sbme,  coDn*  ^ 
low.     (In  the  typical  species  the  concave  )id«  ii  miu- 

Example,  Lunulites  radiata,  Laioarek.  BUin-.jli,- 
75,  f.  5. 

Elactra,  lAmouronx. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  membranoo;,  rtrtinL:. 
shaped,  ciliated  on  the  edges,  closed  by  s  mtmbrinr  , 
diaphragm,  with  a  small  semilunar  opeoing, ind un':  -. 
verticillate  form  round  some  other  bodjr,  at  in  ifiL  , 
branches.     (Qosely  allied  to  Flustra.) 

Example,  Flustra  verticillata.  Lino.  lammma,'?. 
flex.,'  pi.  2,  f.  2. 

Flustra. 

Animals  provided  with  numerous  simple  tFoi^A . 
one  row.  CelU  complete,  separate,  depretii«d,  iiibii'i 
stiff  prominent  margin,  giving  atiaehmeni  lo  ir^-- 
nous  part,  in  which  is  a  subterminal  tiansveneo^:: ' 
ranged  in  quincunx,  the  cells  unite  to  fonn  amc:^ 
flexible  encrusting  or  frondescent  polfparium. 

This  great  genus  is  divided  by  Blaim-ille  inlDl:;- 
tions,  vit. :  — 

Encrusting,  as  Flustra  dentata,  membrtnar(s,p>. 

Frondescent,  formed  of  two  series  of  celKut'---. 
F.  truncate,  &c. 

Frondescent,  fbrmed  of  one  series  of  cells,  uF. ''-'-( 

Narrowly  lobed,  with  one  series  of  cells,  ai  F.  n  ■-> 
F.  sotacee.  Sec.  I 

There  are  fossil  species  IVom  the  tertisry  md  yi 
older  itratas.  J 

Example,  Fliutra  carbarea.  Sol.  and  Ellit,'Zdiii  I 
3.  f.  6,  7. 

Admirable  figures  of  Flustra  pilosaaregiTcsl'tJ 
ter,  in  the  '  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1834. 

Elzerina,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  rather  large,  ^^'A 
subhexagonal  with  raised  margins,  which  suppoii^w 
branous  expansion,  in  which  a  sigmoial  aperlurr 
By  a  quincuneial  and  at  the  same  time  circuli!:' 
ment  of  (be  cells,  a  branching  dichotoniDusSiei<!>* 
nous  polyparium  Is  formed. 

Example,  Elcerina.  Blainville.  From  Aiutnlai:i' 
viHe,  pi.  80,.  f.  2. 

Pberuta,  Lamouroux.  J 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  oval,  ending  in  a  U'1 
minent  tubular  opening,  and  arranged  in  oblii|>''''1 
only  one  fkceof  a  membranous  (orsubgclaiinoinj'-'l 
cent,  flabelliform,  fixed  polyparium. 

Example,  Flustra  tubulosa,  Ellis.  Lamouroui.''  ' 
flax.,'  pi.  2,  f.  20. 

Vincularia  (fossil),  Defrance.  j 

Cells  oval,  subhexagonal,  regular,  uiih  s  n^^ 
semilunaropeningi  united  longitudinailvinsevenl:<' 
form  a  slender  brittle  polyparium  (en  lorme dt  ^K' 

Example,  Vincularia  fmgilis,  Defrance  Bi^'i'  , 
67,  f.  3.  ,    ! 

GoldfUss,  calling  the  genus  Glauronom^  dAt"" 

other  species   from  the   lertiaries  of  Weaipliali)-.--''  ^ 

(probably  not  congeneric,  but  really  allied  lu  h' 

from  the  transition  strata.  I 

Cellaria.  ,     J 

Animals  with  an  elongated  contractile  probMri'  ■  ' 
of  twelve  tentacula,  and  an  internal  ovarium,  t.'fll*''- , 
(hexagonal  or  oval),  with  a  transverse  (eublubuT)''  'J 
ing,  arranged  circularly  in  quincunx  on  the '1'*';^;^ 
cylindrical  dichotomous   articulation*  of  a  juIi^"^  ^ 

ant-like  polyparium,  attached  by  horny  tubwli'''  ', 

Section  1,  species  which  have  bexagoaal cell)""''' 
verse  opening  ( Solicornin  of  Cuvier).  ,.      j 

Example.  Cellaria  Solicomia.     Ellis,  'OxtM^ 

1.     (Fleming  makes  it  his  genus  Farcimit-) 

Section  2,  with  oval  cells,  and  tubular  op«niA£'        ^ 

Example,  Cellaria  ceroides.  EUii  sndS.^'^'" 
flg.  6,  b.  C  I 

Inlricaria  (fossil).  Defiance  ^ 

Cells  hexagonal,  elongated,  with  araiied  Iw""".^';, 
all  the  surface  of  a  rather  soiid  polypsrium,  f'T'x^ ' 
drical  branches  irregularly  ana^tomaeed,  _     .^ 

Example,  Intrioaria  Bajoeensis.  DefnDM.  """ 
odite  of  Bayatut.    Blainville,  pL  68,  f.  1. 
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Canda,  Laiuouroux. 
itnals  unknonn.     Cnlla  not  proTniaent.  rigid,  lubci 
1%,  arranged  in  two  allernate  rows  on  one  fiice  of  the 
hea,   which  are  didiolomous.   articulated,   united  by 
'erse  fibres,  so  as  to  foriB  a  flabelliform  polniarium. 
imiilc,  Canda  arachnoidea,  Lamouroux.     {Zoop/t.,  pi. 
IS.)     Fiom  Australia. 

Caberca,  Laraouroux. 
:mab  unknown.  Cells  small    Polj'parium  calcareou), 
like,  dicbotomous,  articulated,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
trmnzed  in  quincunx,  and  on  the  Other  the  continua- 
f  Ihc  fistulous  radicles  by  which  it  is  attached, 
implo,  Cabereapinnota,  Lamouroux.    From  Australia. 

iVicellaria,  Fleming. 
inals  bj'drirorm.    Cells  with  an  oval  terminal  open- 
rranged  in  three  rows  on  the  articulation*  of  the  poly- 
n,  uhich  is  plant- like,  dicliotomous,  and  Axed  hy  radical 

irople,  Cellaria  temata,  Solander  and  EUii.  European 

Acamarehis,  Lamouroux. 
imals  unknown.     Culls  coniuted,  adpreued  with  a 
s  at  the  orifice,  ranged  in  tno  lateral  rowi  so  as  to 
uc  the  articulations  of  a  horny  plant-like  dichotomout 
iriutn,  fixed  b;  radical  fibres. 

imple,  Cellaiia  neritina,  Linn.    (Ellis,  Corallinet,  t. 
ii,A,B,a) 

Bicellaria,  BlaioTJIle. 
inials  hydriform,  with  eight  simple  lentacula.     Cells 
i  prominent,  arranged  in  two  alternate  rows,  with  their 
a  on  one  lace  of  the  polrparium,  which  ii  of  a  cretace- 
ibslance,  plant-like,  aichotoraous,  and  fixed  by  radical 

itnple,  Bicellaria  eiliata.    Ellis, '  CoralUoei,'  t  SO,  No. 

Crisia,  Lamouroux. 
iDals  hydriform.    Cells  ending  in  a  prominent  tnbnlar 
>g,  arranged  on  two  allemate  rows  of  articulations  of  a 
tike  dicholomoui  polyparium  fixed  by  radical  fibres, 
imple,  Cellaria  ebumea.    Ellis, 'CoralliDea,' t.  21,No. 
a.  A. 

is   genus  of   Lamouroux  included   in  that  author*! 
•ement  Bicellaria  and  Tricellaria.) 

Gemieeltaria,  Blainville. 
imals  hydriform.  Cells  oval,  with  an  oblique  subter- 
opening,  united  two  and  two  dorsally,  so  aa  to  form 
Tiiculationa  of  a  plant-tike  dichotomous  pol;pariam 
by  radical  fibres.  (Notainia  of  Fleming;  Oemellaria 
'igny.) 
im pie, Cellaria loriculata.   Ellis, 'Corallines,' L21,j^. 


Unicellario. 
imaU  unknown.     Cells  elongated,   with   a  terminal 
iig.  forming  one  by  one  the  articulations  of  a  calcare- 
laiit-likc  p-)lvparium,fixedby  radical  fibres.  (Eueratea 
Jifma  of  Lamouroux.) 
P,C.,  No.  1149. 


Catenicella.  Blainville. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  homy,  oval,  with  tbeiropenings 
not  terminal,  ((Tawing  one  out  of  another,  end  to  end,  or 
laterally,  and  spreading  over  marine  bodies  in  a  reticulated 
or  chain-like  arrangement.    (Hippolhoe  of  Lamouroux  ?) 

Example,  Catenicella  Savignii.  Eg>'pt:  see  the  great 
work  on  Egypt  <'  Description  de  I'Egypie  J.  '  Zool.  Polyp.,' 
pi.  13,  f.  1. 

MenipBa,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  oval,  trifurcate;  their  orifice 
rounded,  not  terminal ;  arranged  in  one  row  on  one  kide,  and 
growing  one  out  of  another  dichotomously,  so  as  to  form  the 
articulations  of  as  ubcalcareous  plant-like  polyparium,  fixed 
by  many  radical  fibre*. 

Biample,  Cellaria  cirrhata.  Ellis  and  Solander,  L  A,  fig. 
d,D. 

Alcclo  (foaail),  Lamouroux. 

Cells  elongated,  tubular,  with  an  oval  subterminal  orifice, 
growing  oue  out  of  another  (dichotomously  or  singly}, 
arrangnl  in  one  row,  and  spread  in  a  relioulated  form  on 
marine  bodies. 

Example,  Alecto  diebotoraa,  lamouroux.  IZooph.,  U  8), 
f.  IS-U.)    From  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Fara.  3.     Sertuiariaa. 

Animals  hydriform,  with  simple  (filiated 7)  tenlacula  and 
eslemal  ovaria.  Cells  tubular,  rooro  or  less  tooth-like,  form- 
ing part  of  a  continuous  horny  subarticulated  tube,  which 
is  traversed  by  a  soft  medullary  axis,  and  fixed  by  radical 
tubules. 

The  Linnsan  eenera  Tubularia  and  Sertularia  constitute 
this  ven  naturaf  and  beautiful  family,  which  is  included 
in  the  Zoophyta  Hydro'ida  of  Johnston,  and  the  Nudibran- 
chiata  of  Farro.  The  genera  which  follow,  from  Lamarok 
and  I«mouroux  chiefly,  require  much  reconsideration. 
Section  1.     Tubulariaa. 

Anguinaria,  Lamarck, 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  subcalcareous,  solitarr,  tubular, 
or  arched,  with  a  large  oval  oblique  subterminal  opening, 
growing  irregularly  out  of  a  homy  anastomoeed  stem,  which 
spreads  on  marine  bodies.  (Aelea  of  Lamouroux.  Mr. 
Lisler  wishes  it  to  be  placed  near  Fluslro.) 

Example,  Cellaria anguina,  Linn.  (Eltis, 'Corallines,' p)< 
23,  No.  11.) 

A ulopora  (fossil),  Goldfuss. 

Cells  tubular,  with  a  round  opening,  more  or  lesl  project- 
ing, anaalomosed  so  as  to  form  a  polyparium,  attached  to 
and  more  or  less  rampant  on  marine  bodies. 

Example,  Auloriora  serpens,  Goldfuss.  ('  Pflrof,'  t.  39,  f. 
1.)   Millepora  dicboloma,  Linn.     From  the  Eifel  limestone. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Goldfuss  give  other  species  from  the 
same  formation  in  England,  in  the  Eifel,  &c-.  and  others  of 
rather  diffennt  type  aro  mentioned  by  Goldfuss.  flvm  the 
oolite*  of  Franconia. 

Tibiana,  Lamarck, 

Animal*  unknown.  Cells  cylindrical,  tubular,  united 
into  an  angularly  bent  tube,  on  the  projecting  angles  of 
which  are  situated  the  round  openings  of  the  cell*.  The 
tubes  are  fasciculated,  and  reunited  to  a  base  fixed  by 
radicles. 

Example,  Tibiana  fasciculala,  Lamouroux.  ('  Polyp,  fiex.,' 
pl.  7,/ff.  3.a.) 


form,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  long  homy  simple  or  bifur- 
cated tubes,  which  form  by  their  assemblage  a  rooted  poly- 
parium.    (Much  allied  to  Campanularia.) 

Examples,  Tubularia  indivisa.    (Ellis. ' Corall.,'  1. 16, f. c) 
Tubularia  ramosa.    (Ellis,  'Corall.,'!.  17,  f.  a.) 
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Coirno,  Gnrtner. 

Animals  club  shaped :  iLe  ujiper  oval  part  being  covered 
with  slender  teniacula  ending  ni  tuckers,  and  supported  by 
a  long  simple  or  branched  veriic^l  attached  stem.  (Lin- 
nnus  ranked  them  wilh  Tubularia  (a  confused  genus  in  his 
aiTongBment) ;  Miiller  with  Hydra,  and  Lamarck  places 
Corona  near  Hfdra,  giving  further  to  it  the  character  of  a 
terminal  moutli.) 

Example,  Coryn*  squamata,  Pallas. 

Here  come  the  genera  Corfnomorphaof  M.  Sars,  Syn- 
eoryoa of  Ehrenbe^,  and  Pcdicellinaof  Sars.  In  the  taller 
both  the  mouth  and  anal  oriQce  are  at  the  upper  estremily 
of  the  oral  expansion. 

Section  3.    Sertularisa.    (Gvnus  Sertukria  of  Linn.) 
Campanularia,  Lamarck ;  Clytis,  Lamauroux. 

Animals  bearing  a  simple  circle  of  ciliated  tentacula. 
Cells  urreolatod,  pedunculated,  attached  along  a  common 
filiform,  blanching,  twisting,  or  climbing  axis. 

Div.  I.     Axis  climbing. 

Example,  Campanulaiia  votubilia.  (Ellis, '  CorallineB,'  t. 
14,  Jtg.  a.  A.) 


Div.  2.    Axil  not  climbing. 

Example,  Campanularia  rugoia.     (Ellis,  'Corallines,'  t. 
n.JIg.  23.) 
LaomeduB, 

Animals  with  tweli  .    . 

lated,  BcsKered  an  the  branches  of  a  plantlike  polfpai 
fixed  by  radical  Rbres, 

A-  Slem  simple;  cells  scattered. 

Example,  Laoraedea  fruticosa,  Esper,     ('  Zooph.,'  L  34, 
fig.  1,  2.) 

B.  Slem  simple:  with  alternate  cell*. 

Example,  Sertiilaria  dichotoma,  Linn.    (Ellis, '  Cbrall.,'  t. 
n.Jig.a,c.) 

"    "■  '      ;  cells  acatlered. 

!a  dumosa,  Johnston.  (Ei.  Ph.  Journal, 


C.  Stem  poraple 
Example,  Laomede 

Xiii..  I.  3.  f.  2.  3.) 

D.  Slem  coraplei 
Example,  Sertula 

ii.fig-c.c.) 

mple 


cells  alternate. 
I  gelaiinosa,  Linn. 


(Ellis. '  Corall.,'  t 


cells  verticillato. 
mple,  Scrtularia  verticillata,  Linn.     (Ellis,  *  Corall.,' 
t  13,^^.  a.  A.) 

Vciicularia  tipinosa,  Thompson.  Valkeria  spinosa,  Flem- 
ing, is  arranged  in  this  latter  subdivision  by  Blainviiio.  iScc 
Dr.  Farre's  drairings  of  tEis  species  in  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  for 
1S37.) 

Berialaria,  Lamarck  ;  Amathia,  Lamouroux. 
Animals  unknown.     Cells  very  distinct,  conical,   almost 
tttbnlaT.  placed  in  series  on  one  side  of  the  articulations  of 
the  fistulous  branched  and  axed-polyparium. 
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A.  Cells  grouped. 

Example,  Serialaria  Icndigera.  (Elli^'CxiU.'i: ; 
24.)  Europe. 

B.  Cells  in  a  spinil. 

Example,  Seriqlaria  spiralis.  Lam.    Avtlroiii. 
Plumularia,  I^marck;  Aglaopfatuia,  bm. 

Animals  with  IS'IS  ciliated  teuiaculi.  i-ti'--.- 
tinct,  axillary,  arranged  on  one  side  of  ihe  smill  br  l 
a  fistulous  arliculated  pcnniform  pol]rpatiuiii,<L'iL.^ 
by  many  tubular  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Serlularia  pluma,  Linn.  (GIIl<,'C.:>: 
No.  12.)     ■ 


BgHnlirlk  plulai. 

Dr.  Fleming  proposes  Id  divide  tbis  large  ini''' 
genua  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  stems  ar^'-' 
in  the  above  species), or  compound,  as  inPluoii:.'; 
phyllum.  The  works  of  Ellis,  Lamouroux.  «nJ  f- 
Eton  may  be  consulted  for  the  drawings  of  the  -^ 
whicU  several  are  British. 

Serlularia,  Lamarck- 

Animals  having  ciliated  tentacula.     C^Hi  f^ 
lale,  arranged  alternately  or  in  pairs  olliquelj  H.   ■ 
oppoaile)  on  the  stem  and  branebes  of  ihc  r 
which  is  horny,  fislulous,  generally  bent  in  ii|0; ' 
tached  by  radical  Bbres. 

Thus  circumscribed  and  reduced  to  a  ni««''^'^ 
the  great  Linnsan  genus.  Serlularia  slill  icf'-'"' , 
species  from  the  European  and  Australian  mis.       , 

Example,  Sertulana  Polyionios,  Linnous.  E''^  , 
lines,'  pi.  2,  No.  3. 

Biseriaria,  Blainville  ;  Thujaria,  Fleliiint- 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  turbioaled,  iksiI'. ''^ 
minent,  touching  and  placed  in  two  rooi  tlo^I  '; 
Bcalions  ol  the  horny  plant-like  polyparium.nlu"'* 
by  radical  fibres. 

Example, Sertularia  Thuja, Linnnus.  Ellis.'!^- 
pl.  S.  No.  9. 

Idia,  LamouToux.  ,  . 

Animals  unknown.    Oils  oval,  raiber  recunn 
ranged  on  two  allernale  rows,  and  projeclinftoni"'  ^ 
Ihe  branches  (themselves  alieraalingjof  a  pi^'''' 
polypnrium.  .j 

Example,  Idia  prislii,  Lamouroux.  •Polyp*""  ■ 
Australia. 

Tulipntta,  Lamarck ;  Pasylhea,  LamouMJ'^  ^ 

Animnls  unknown.     Cells  arranged  in  p""  ^■\ 
groups   ill   each  articulation  of  llie  polyp""""'' 
connected  to  a  repent  stem.  ..  ^^.n 

Examplea,  Sertularia  tuUpifera,  Gmehn  («"■  " 
lalcd) ;   Serlularia  quadri  den  lata,  Gmeliu  («"*  ""^^ 
Anlennularia,  Lamarck;  Nemerlesia- 1*"" V  ; 

Animals  with  eight  lenlacula.    OUio'""^''':     i 
opening  on  the  inside  of  ciliated  arlictils""'*  ^^.j,, 
nrrongcd  in  wliorls  round  a  fislulous  boniy*'"'"  ' 
rool-like  fibres,  ii '>!'■• 

Example,  Anlennularia  indivisa.  Ellis,'wn"-  f 
Dynamena,  Lamouroux.      ,    -,;.i 

Animals  wiih  twelve  simple  tenWcula-  ""'  ^, 
or  tooth-like,  sessile,  urangod  in  t^^V^'"''^ 


roimnent  aloirg  the  branchei  and  ilflin  of  >  horn]',  ar- 
i<!tl.  plant-like,  fiitulous  polfpariuni,  vbich  ii  adacbed 
cping  radical  Qbret. 
ample,  Dyaameoa  opeieulaU.    BUis,  'Conllinet,'  pi. 


DTQuneiu  ctpFiEiibU. 

is  genus,  rich  in  British  epecies,  ia  leperated  from 
Una  by  conveoieDt  rather  than  by  important  distine- 

Cj'modocea,  Lamouroux. 
imals  unknona.     Cells  Glirorm,  lengthened,  regularly 
ed  two  and  two,  and  transversely,  on  horny  flstuloiu 
1,  which  Sire  attached  by  a  broad  thiu  bate, 
ample, C-ramosa,Lamouroux.    'Polyp.  tlezV  ti^h.  7,  f. 
Vest  Indie*. 

Salacia,  Laroouroux. 
limals  unknown.    CelU  deniiform,  minute,  oval,  Tcr- 
ile  Tour  and  four,  alon^  the  tubular  branches  of  a 
'  plant-like  llxed  polyparium. 

ample,  Salacia  teiracythara,  Lamouroux.  '  Polyp,  flex.,' 
i,  pi.  3.    Auslrolia. 

Thoa,  Lamouroux. 
.imats  elongated,  liavinz  twelie  simple  tetiterula,  and 
y  ptnjecling  beyond  the  cells.  Cetls  dentiform,  mi- 
indistinct,  alleroale  on  the  sides  of  the  compressed 
:hc9  of  a  horny  atem  formed  of  interlacing  tubes,  the 
■  ones  root-like, 
lample,  Setlularia  balcrina,  Gmelin,  Fleming. 

Enlalophora  (fossil),  Lamouroux. 
Wi  elani^le,  dentiform,  recurved,  with  a  round  terml- 
iipcning,  scattered  on   a  plant-like,   slightly   ramose, 
I  plv  pari  urn. 

xaniple,  E.  cellarigides,  l.amouroux.  'Gen.  Polyp.,' 
iO.  t.  9.    Caen. 

Polypi  A  Bi  A  dubia. 
Genera. 

Cristatella,  Ouvier. 
lumals  short,  (growing  irregularly  from  a  common  unit- 
cl  basis.  Many  ciliated  tentacular  cirri,  arranged  an- 
irly  in  a  lunate  or  horseshoe  form,  with  the  mouth  in 
raiildle  of  the  branchei.  A  median  opening  at  the  base 
ic  dorsal  region, 
sample,  Cristatella  vagans,  Cuvier.    Blainv.,  pi,  BS,  f.  7. 

Alcyonello,  Lamarck. 
.nimals  hydrifurni,  retractile  into  a  fixed  suberoio  poly- 
urn,  composed  of  vertical  subpentagonal  tubes  full  of 
Hilar  corpuselet.    Many  lenlacula  arranged  in  a  horsc- 

'[jinple,  Alcyonella  atagnorum,  Lamarck,    Blainville, 

i.f.S. 

Plumaiella,  Rose;  Naisa,  Lamouroux. 

<  imats  short,  capable  of  retraction,  projectinc  from  a 

<  S  tanpunt  attached  Ihalliis.  Two  fasciculi  of  une<{ual 
";ulir  cirri,  forming  a  horseshoe  figure,  in  the  midst 
iVvich  i*  the  ronutli. 


Example,  Plumatella  cristatm,  Lamarck, 
nache,'  Trembley,  pi.  10,  f.  8,  9. 


Difflugia,  Leclerc,  Lamarck. 

Body  small,  gelatinous,  conlraclile,  enclosed  in  a  sbcatb 
of  an  oval  subspiial  figure)  extended  4nlo  a  straight  termi- 
nation and  covered  with  arenaceous  grains.  Tentacula  un- 
equal, retractile. 

Example,  Difflogia  proleiformis,  Lamarck.  Blainville, 
pi.  8S,  t.  5. 

It  la  perhaps  still  uncertain  what  may  be  the  exact  rela- 
tion between  the  bur  genera  of  fresh-water  Polypiaria  just 
enumerated.  The  strong  analogy  between  them  ia  ad- 
mitted by  all  modem  writers,  and  M.  Raspail,  in  Memoira 
read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  they  are  all  one  and  the  same  animal  in  unequal  state* 
of  development,  a  propaeilion  since  controverted  on  good 
grounds  ^  M.  de  Gervais,  Mayer,  Ebrenberg,  Ste. 
Dsdalsa  (marine),  Qixof  and  Gaimard. 

Body  ovoid,  glandiform,  with  long  simple  subradialing 
lenlacula.  Cells  of  the  same  form,  transparent,  atlarhed  in 
irregular  groups  on  a  cylindrical  axis  of  gelatinous  or  mem- 
branous substance,  which  bifurcates  or  trifun^ates  and 
anastomoses  into  an  irr^ular  unattached  reticulation. 

Example,  Dndalna  mauritiana,  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 
Blainville,  pi.  81,  f.  G. 

Polypi  ARIA  nuoa. 

Under  this  division,  only  the  genus  Hydra  (which  sec)  is 
retained  by  Blainville.  Lamarck  included  Hydra,  Coryna, 
Pedicellaria,  Zoanthus.  Regarding  Pedicellaria,  which  is 
attached  to  the  shells  of  Echini,  it  is  perhaps  ■  part  of  the 
Echinodermalous  structure.  Ck>r)na  is  included  in  Polyp, 
membranacea.    Zoanthus  is  closely  related  to  Actinia. 

Pot.YPtAUA  CORTICtFEBA. 

Lamarck  has'  grouped  under  this  title  a  family  of  Poly- 
piaria  for  the  most  part  venr  natural.  Ramified  into  an 
arhorescejit  form  from  a  flxea  buse ;  composed  of  tvo  sepa- 
rate parts,  an  external  living  fleshy  enveloiie  bearing  and 
containing  polypi,  and  an  internal  firm  solid  inorganic  axis; 
these  corticiferoui  Folypiaria,  as  Lamouroux  also  calls 
them,  are  in  general  easily  recognised.  Lamarck  gives 
only  six  genera,  viz.  Corallium,  Mclitna,  Isia,  Antipaihes, 
Gorgonia,  Corallina.  (Whether  the  latter  should  be  ranked 
with  plants,  as  many  modems  think,  or  compose  a  separate 
group  of  Zoophyla  (Calclferous  Corallines  of  Lamouroux)  ia 
uncertain ;  tney  are  not  rightly  placed  with  corticiferoui 
Polyp  iaria). 

Lamouroux  omits  trota  the  group  Corollinn,  to  constitute 
a  leparele  section,  hut  introduces  rather  awkwardly  the 
group  of  Spongiie.     Augmenting  Lamarck's  genera,    he 


a  ofti 


,  Isia.    (E.rj>ositm 
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Cuvier,  taking  &  different  view  of  the  bounda  oT  the 
group,  noticea  the  inletior  conronnation  of  the  animals, 
vbereby  they  approach  to  Actinia,  and  adopts  the  following 
claBsification : — 

Polypiaria  corticifera— 1.  Ceratopbyta  with  a  honi;  axis. 
Antipathes. 
Gorgonia— Plexauro,  Eunicea,  Muiicea,  Primooa. 

2.  Lithophyla  with  atony  axis. 
Corallium,  Helil»a,l8)s,  Hopaea. 
(Madrepora,  Stc.  Sec. 

Millepota,  &c.)    These  aco  quite  misplaoed. 

3.  fjalantie. 
Pennatula,  &c. 

4.  Alcyonea. 
Akyonium,  Tetbya,  Sponeia. 

Dr.  Jobsslon,  in  his  valuable  work  on  British  Zoophytes 
(1B36),  has  arranged  them  very  oonvement)y  in  the  order 
of  Asterdida. 

Blainvitle  places  the  Corticifera  in  his  class  of  Zoophy- 
taria,  which  includes  the  rarailieH — I,  Tubifenea;  2,  Co- 
rallia;  3,  Pennaiularia ;  4,  Alcyanaria  or  Sarcoides. 

The  family  of  Corallia  exacily  coriesponds  lo  PolypiarJa 
corticifera  of  Lamarck  properly  limited.  The  Alcyonaria 
arc  equivalent  to  Lamarck's  Polypi  tubiferi,  with  Alcyonlum 
added,  at  Latreille  has  very  properly  done  (Famille*  Natu- 
reUtt.  p.  543).  We  shnl!  supply  under  tho  title  Sabcoidba 
what  IS  required  in  addition  lo  the  article  Alcyonium.  Pbn- 
natulahia  and  Tubifkb^a  form  separate  articles,  and  some 
general  observations  may  be  added  under  Zoophytaria. 

The  Coiallia,  or  true  cortkciferous  Pol ypiaria,  are  thus  ex- 
plained by  Blainville: — 

Animals  hydriform,  with  internal  ovaria,  and  ei^ht  (pin- 
naled?)  lentacula  irregularly  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a 
compound  potyparium,  formed  externally  of  a  living  gela- 
tiiioBO-CTetaceous  iiihstanee,  and  internally  of  a  solid  homy 
or  calcBieous  axis,  ooncentrically  laminated.  The  ba^e  of 
attachment  is  large. 

Genera. 
Corallium,  Lamarck. 

Cells  immersed   in  a  tMn  external   fleshy   int^unient; 
axis  thick,  stony,  solid,  striated,  ramiSed,  and  fixed  bv  a 
broad  base- 
Example,  Corallium  rubrum  (Gorgonia  nobiUf,  Linn.). 
Ellis  and  Solander,  pi.  13,  fig.  3,  4. 

This,  the  only  species,  i*  the  common  red  coral  of  Hie 
Mediterranean. 

Mopsea. 

Animals  with  eight  ranulose  tenlacula.  Cells  immersed 
in  the  integument.  Axis  stony,  articulated,  rbe  aiticula- 
tions  ramilied,  and  separated' by  horny  interval*  giving 
OTiein  to  branches. 

Example,  Mopsea  dicholoma  (Isii,  auct.). 
Melilsa,  Laroouroux. 

Animals  unknown,  scattered  in  a  soft,  fleshy,  thin  inte- 
gumenL  Axis  arborescent,  ramified,  composed  of  stony 
Bubstriated  articulations,  separated  by  spongy  tumid  inter- 
vals.   (Colour  red.) 

Example,  Melitea  coccinea.    Sol.  and  Ellis,  tab.  12,  f.  5. 

Animals  with  eight  ovarian  oriOces ;  cells  scatlered  in  a 
thin  integument;  axis  plant-like,  solid,  of  a  horny  substance, 
fixed  by  a  wide  base. 

A.  Cells  not  prominent. 
Examphi,  Gwgonia  patula.     Ellis  and  Solander,  tab.  IS, 
Itg.  3,  4. 

B.  CeTts  pFominent,  pustulous. 
Example,  Gorgonia  flabellum.    Elli^  'Corall.,'  tab.  26, 
fig.  A. 

C-  Cells  prominent,  recurved. 

Example.  Gorgonia  florida.    MuUer,  'Zool.  Dan.,'  1. 137. 

The  fossil  species  from  transition  strata,  referred  to  this 

genus  by  Goldfuss,  are  mostly  tiaosferred  to  Retepora  and 

i'eneslella. 

Eunices,  Laraouroux. 
Animals  with  short  tentacula.    Cells  mammillated,  dis- 
persed or  ranged  in  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  branches. 
Externol  inlesument  thick,  cylindrical;  axis  homy.     (This 
genus  is  not  adopted  by  Lamarck.) 

Example,  Eunicea  mammosa,  Lamarck.  ' Polyp,  flex.,' 
pi.  17. 

Funicula,  Lamarck. 

Animals  papilliform,  ranged  in  lines  alternately  on  each 

tide  along  a  very  slender  body,  composed  of  a  tbm  inlegu- 
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ment  and  a  horny  axis.    (Lamarek  placed  Uk  psum 
the  Pennalularia.) 

Example,  Funiculina  cylindiica,  Limucli.  BliCrf 
pi.  SO,  f.  4. 

Animals  very  itoall,  abundantly  scatlertd  m  ib  i 
thick  flesby  integumenL  Axis  arbereaccDt,  tmpvJi 
striated  calcareoui  articulations  scpstsled  bfUttii. 
vals.    Base  attached. 


IdiUpparii. 

Example,    Isis    bippnris,  Linn.     Ellii  >'''  ^ 

■Zooph.,'  tab.  3,  Bg.  IS.  I 

There  are  a  few  fossil  species  from  terlisrj  iWi  I 

Flexaura,  Lamouroux. 


Cells  t 


(  prominent,  immei«ed  ii 


rrikii 


ment,  of  a  substance  like  cork  when  dried;u'>- 
cent,  often  dichotomous,  homy,  fixed.  ,,l| 

Example,  Plexaura  suberosa.  Ellis,  'Cowl'' 
P.  Q,  R- 

Mnricea. 

Animals  forming  prominent  looical  ni>o>^''''_| 
squamoae  and  tubular  siructuro,  scattered  on  iw-^. 
the  subdislichous  branches  of  a  planl-lite  F^^ 
Integument  thick,  axis  horny  and  cylindrical  ti^i^ 
origin  of  the  branches.  ,     \ 

Example.  Muricea  muricata,  Lamouroui.  'ff 
thod.,'  tab.  71. 

Primnoa,  Lamouroux.  .^.' 

Animals  forming  prominent  elongated  '°'.™?^j. 
■quamose  structure ;  poly  pari  urn.  dendroidal,  i^'^ 
integument  thin ;  axis  horny  and  rery  hiiA  ,    ^  \ 

Example,  Gorgonia  lepadifera,  Linn,    b'"^^' 


Antipathes,  Pftllu- 
Animals  scattered    in  a  thick  geUUtiDU^ 
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ml  lurbiiialed  ( 

ixBinple,  Antipathei  ulex.    Ellis  and  Soluider,  tab.  19, 

,  6. 

Cirri palhes,  Blainville. 
Inimals  very  Binnll,  vith  six  wrinkled  tenlacula  (not 
naled?)  iramwsed  in  a  tbin  gelalinous  integument; 
<  horny,  simple,  fiitulous;  polypaiiuni  conical,  clon- 
ed, cirriCorm,  with  rows  of  spines.  Mouth  projecting 
. lobed. 
Example,  Antipathes  spiralis,  Linn.     Ellis  and  Solan- 

tob.  19,  Bi;.  1-6. 
■OLYPLAXI'PHORA.    [Chitons.] 
■OLYPLECTRON.    [pAvowcDat,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  337.] 
OLYPODIA'CB.S    ar«  one  of  the  chier  divisions  of 

natural  order  of  ferns,  and  may  be  conveniently 
in  as  the  type  of  the  whole.  They  constitute  tlie  highest 
n  of  Ai^genoui  or  Cryptogamic  v^talion,  and  are 
nded  as  ipproacbing  more  nearly  lo  Cycadaceoua  Gym- 
l>ern]s  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 


'hey  are  usually  herbaceous plBnta,withapemanentitem, 
ch  either  remains  buried  and  rooting  beneath  the  soil,  or 
;ps  over  the  stems  of  trees,  or  forms  a  scarcely  moveable 
It  of  growth  round  which  new  leaves  are  annually  pro- 
cd  in  B  circle,  or  it  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a 
pie  stem,  bearing  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  its  apex,  and  some- 
es  attaining  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
'lie  interior  of  the  stem  consists  of  a  centre  of  cellular 
stance,  which  often  disappeara,  and  among  which  bundle* 
IbrO'VBscular  tisEuo  are  soraetiraes  mixed;  beyond  the 
ular  centre  ties  a  zone  of  woody  hard  pUtes,  which  are 
■h  folded  and  plaited,  which  communicate  with  the 'pa- 
is of  the  leaves,  and  which  commonly  present  a  borse- 


:  appearance  when  cut  across ;  each  of  the  woody  plates 
ift  in  the  interior,  where  the  texture  principally  consists 
calariform  and  pilled  vessels  and  cells,  as  is  seen  in  llie 
impanying  figure  of  a  highly  magniAed  slice  of  Cyalhea 
aiucAi'n,  where  d  represeiila  a  portion  of  the  hard 
■ured  cells  that  constitute  the  wood,  proyietly  so  called, 
036  cells,  a  scalariform  vessels,  and  b  pitted  tissue. 


e  whole  of  these  parts  are  covered  over  with  a  hard  cel- 
iiitcgiiment,  which  stands  in  the  room  of  bark,  and 


which  is  in  reality  a  merely  hardened  portion  of  the  gonenu 
cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk. 

always  to  produce  roots  in  great  qnan- 

when  elevated  in  the  air ;  such 

letwith  near  and  under  the 

atum  of  lome  thickness,  acting 

external  protection  ;  on  all 
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titles  from  their  surface,  e 
roots   are   more  especially  ti 

Cund,  where  they  form  a  sti 
h  as  feeding  organs  ar-"  - 


Tree-ferns  they  appear  u^on  the  stem  at  least  ii 
tubercles ;  and  in  Cibolium  BiUarditri  they  cover  over  the 
whole  sur&ce  from  the  lop  to  the  bottom  with  a  detne  layer 
several  inches  deep. 

The  surface  of  Tree-fern  stems  may  be  taken  to  represent 
that  of  the  order  in  general.  It  is  alvrays  marked  with  scars 
of  considerable  site,  having  either  a  lozKnge  form  or  that  of 
an  irregular  oval,  and  bearina;  within  their  area  evident 
traces  of  the  fracture  of  wooiiy  plates  which  | 
the  stem  into  the  leaves. 


These  scars  lengthen  as  the  stem  increases  in  age,  till  the 
lozenge  or  oval  form  is  entirely  destroyed;  the  scare  then  be- 
come separated  to  considerable  distances,  and  extended  into 
long  and  often  irregular  and  indefinite  spaces  separated  by 
deep  furrows.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  appearance  of  the 
upper  and  lower  end  of  the  same  tree-fern  stem  is  so  diasi- 
milar,  that  they  would  not  be  supposed  to  belong  to  even  the 
same  species.  Below  the  scars,  or  interposed  among  ihem. 
are  found  openings  down  into  the  interior  of  the  stem.  Riled 
with  pulverulent  matter,  and  of  unknown  use.  They  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  llie  apertures  into  the  superficial 
celli  of  Sphagnum,  or  more  especially  as  the  perforations  in 
the  rhizoma  of  Nymphsa.  The  next  figure  shows  the 
appearance  of  such  apertures  in  AUophtla  vetlila. 
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Gtfo/.  Pme.,  ISI^S,  and  Transactions,  1B40;  and  Bronn, 
Letkaa  Geogn.,  tab.  i,,  /If;.  8.) 

The  species  arc  fiom  I^ke  Huron  and  other  parts  in 
Northern  Americu,  and  Cusllu  Espie  in  Ireland. 

(The  eenus  Canoccras  of  Bronn  is  included  in  AelinO' 
ceruby  Mr.  Slokee.; 

Conutaria,Mi1ler,  aBlraight  (orsligblly  bent?)  pyramidal 
four-sided  (concamerated?)  shelt. 

Conularia  quadrisulcata  is  a  common  ihnll  in  what  ner 
called  transition  rocks  in  Sweden,  Wenlock,  Dudley,  &c. 
and  a  similar  if  not  identical  gpecics  occurs  in  the  csi 
boniferous  rocks  of  Coal  brook- dale  and  Rnlherglen. 

(Sowerby,  in  the  Mineral  Conchology  of  Great  Britain 
and  Murchison,  in  Silurian  Betgarehet.) 

B.  In  classing  tbe  bent  or  partially  convoluted  polytbs 
lamacca,  we  may  And  advantage  in  attending  to  the  siluatioi 
of  the  sipliuncle.  For  example,  the  sipliuncle  is  subdorsal 
or  approaches  the  outer  lino  of  curvature  in  Cyrtoceras, 
Goldfuis,  and  Gyroceras,  Meyer;  it  is  subcenlral  in  Lituilcs, 
Breyn ;  and  it  id  subcentral  or  approaches  tbe  inner  line  of 
curvature  in  the  genus  Phragmoccras,  Broderip. 

The  geological  distribution  of  these  forms  is  nearly  as  in 
the  Ortbocerata.  They  arc  all  peculiar  to  tlie  strata  below 
tbe  new  red  system  ;  and  mostly  occur  below  the  carbonife- 
rous or  mountain  limestone.  Phra|;moceraa  prevails  in  tbe 
I.udlov  rocks  1  Cyrtoceras  specially  abounds  in  the  strata 
of  Soutb  Devon,  tlie  Eifel,  and  the  mountain  limestone; 
and  Gyroceras  and  Liluiles  fulloir  nearly  tbe  same  rule. 
few  spocies  of  Lituites  occur  in  tbe  Silurian  rocks. 

We  subjoin  figures  of  cbaractcrislic  forms  of  Crytoceras, 
Lituilea,  and  Phragraoceras:  of  the  latter,  two  figure* 
show  the  singular  contraction  of  its  aperture. 

Tbe  brief  characters  of  these  generic  groups  which  follow 
may  bo  sufficient  for  tbe  recognition  of  perfect  specimens, 
but  such  are  rarely  found  in  the  older  rocks,  where  alone 
they  occur. 

Cyrtocsrai  (niprdc,  cun'ed,  and  ripac,  a  horn),  Golilfuss. 
Bent,  arched,  or  partially  convoluted,  the  free  end  being 
soroelimes  elongated  and  stniielil.  Seplal  edges  seldom 
free  from  a  sli);ht  waving;  sipbuncle  subdorsal,  or  evr~ 
inai^nal,  seldom  quite  round  ;  aperture  nearly  orbicular. 

Example,  Cyrlocens  depressum.    From  the  Bifel. 


Several  other  species  occur  in  Devonshire,  near  . 
low,  &c. 

Gyrocera*  iyo^,  incurved,  «ipac,  a  born),  Meyer.  Coiled 
like  a  tendril,  so  that  the  volutions  do  not  luucb.  Septal 
edge   ev«n,  sipbuncle  dorsal,  marginal.     Aperture  nearly 

Gyroeeraagracile,  Meyer.    Bronn,  in  '  Lelh.  Geog,'  vi 
Bg.  6.    From  the  states  of  Dillcnburg. 

Liluites,  Breyn.  Convuluied,  so  that  Ibo  volutions 
touch  in  all  the  inner  part,  but  afterwards  extended  into  a 
straiKht  i>r  bent  portion.  Septa  pierced  by  a  subcentral 
sipbuncle.     Aperture  nearly  round. 

Example,  Liluiles  arliculalus.  Sow. 


^  LS  (^poyfw,  septum,  lipoe.  a  horn),  Broderip. 

Shell  incurved  and  oompressed,  more  or  less  conical ;  septal 
odgM  antire,  croswd  externally  by  tbe  lines  of  grovtb ;  si' 
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phuncle  near  tbe  inner  narftio;  apertsR  erailtw-i:; 
ibe  middle,  its  outer  extremity  produced  inln  in  tL:.iA 
beak. 

Example,  Phragraoceras  venlricaauiD.  Bnderi^iTi'':'.. 
rian  Researches.' 

C.  Among  the  completely  spirsl  and  eoniiilinri?(T 
thalamaceo,  the  situation  of  the  sipbuncle  SDil  Ibc  Li : 
the  septa  become  useful  guides. 

The  sipbuncle  is  doreal  in  some  Nsulili  ot  Ikemtucs 
limestone,  which  ought  perhaps  IhEreftre  to  bf^u 
guished;  subcentral  in  most  of  the  Nautili  of  tkv^ 
cretaceous,  and  more  recent  dcposili, *s  veil  uai'm 
species  ■  ventral  in  Clyraenia  (Monster)  aod  in  ims  .• 
wise  true  Nautili  of  tbe  coal  formation  ind  nu-dx 

i; 


Plmffmoccr 

The  septa  are  simply  concAve,  with  tUir  edpif  ■' 

□St  Nauiih;  but  in  some  species  iS.  bihiMSf.-' 
coal  formation  and  mountain  limeslone)  the}!"."^' 
undulated,  as  in  the  simplest  Clymeiiia  [Go:«iATUi<,  ' 
remarkable  fossil  bom  the  London  day  (iVosJi/i"  '^ 
deeply  and  angularly  folded,  nearly  u  in  sdidcG^ 
Finally,  in  tbe  Clymenia  of  Count  Munsl«i  '^y' 
a  ventral  sipbuncle^  tbe  septal  edge  is  uinply  *>"> 
rounded  inllexions,  angular  bands,  or  a  nuiiuic  i^ 
the  same  shell.  .  i 

It  is  evident  from  these  facta  that  this  part  of  i^''^, 
cation  needs  much  reconsideration,  and  Ibsi  stn^ 
genera  must  be  constituted. 

The  geological  distribution  of  these  "»"f  ff°''.'.' 
Polytbalamacea  is  interesting  and  remarksbie.  l";"  \ 
Nauidua,  as  commonly  used  by  English  wjti'"'^ '_. 
found  in  many  of  the  Paleoioic  strata,  but  not  i»  '^. ', 
in  all  those  of  middle  age,  in  tb»  teni>r><*«"',\,^ 
u-.ual  ocean.  But  in  the  more  aniientiirsU,'™  .,, 
dorsal  or  a  ventral  siphon,  by  peculisrljr  "'™'^^; 
discoid  figure,  the  species  are  widely,  ana,  '«'*'''  '^,^y 
ricallv,  disjoined  from  those  of  later  dale-  t-ljif^, 
only  known  in  a  distinct  and  varied  developrnw'  ' 
of  the  age  of  certaiu  Devonian  and  Cornubian  '*'*',;: . 
pally  at  Sth.  Pelherwin  in  Cornwall,  and  in  im"":. 
by  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  to  be  coeval  will  l""''" 
Hanks  of  the  Ficblelgebirge. 

Ammonitidce.  ,  ,.,u' 

Following  nearly  the  same  pUn  as  thai  oui  1"  '^,,^,,< 
lilidae,  we  find,  n-om  tbe  general  Sgure  of  iw*'    ' 
folloving  divisions;— 
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A.  Baculites,  straight. 

B.  Hamitea,  Tropseum,  Crioceratites,  partially  convolute, 
le  enlarged  end  straight. 

C.  Scaphites,  partially  convoluted,  the  free  end  recurved. 

D.  Turrilitetf,  spiral  round  an  axis  (usually  sinistrorsal). 
£.  Ammonites,  Ceratites,  Goniatites,  convolute  or  invo- 
to. 

By  referring  to  the  article  Goniatites  the  student  may 
e  in  what  nvay  the  suhdivision  of  the  only  large  group  of 
is  series  (Ammonites,  Ceratites,  Goniatites,  which  include 
any  hundred  species)  may  he  hest  effected. 
In  the  article  Cornu  Aukonis  reference  is  made  to  a 


table  of  the  geological  distribution  of  this  group,  analysed 
according  to  the  method  of  Von  Buch. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject  we  subjoin  a  few 
further  examples  of  characteristic  Ammonitic  sutures,  se- 
lected from  a  large  series  which  we  prepared  a  few  years  since. 


Ammonit4M  Yonustus.   (PhiUipi.)     From  Spaeton  cUj« 


Ammonittf  ■ublBBvU.    (Soweiby.)  .From  KeUoway  xock. 


Ammonites  WalooUiL    (Smrerby.)    From  the  LUi. 

riie  group  A  (Baculites)  is  found  chiefly  if  not  wholly  in 

2  cretaceous  strata  (Maastricht,  and  the  chalk  of  the  south 

France). 

rhe  group  6  is  found  in  chalk,  green-sand,  and  gault 

nost  wholly  (Folkstone,  Cambridge,  Speeton);  but  per- 

ps  the  species  of  ammonoidal  shells  called  A.  fimbriatus 

1  A.  cornucopise,  from  the  lias  of  Yorkshire,  should  be 

iked  in  the  division,  as  they  in  fact  are,  by  Mr.  Sowerby, 

der  the  title  of  Tropseum.    (They  are  not  known  to  have 

traight  elongation.) 

rhe  group  C  is  very  similarly  circumstanced,  only  Sca- 

ites  Yoannii  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  found  in  strata 

low  the  greensands. 

The  group  D  belongs  also  to  the  cretaceous  rocks. 

But  the  large  group  E  has  a  prodigious  geological  range, 

ing  found  in  the  whole  series  of  fossilliferous  strata  from 

arly  the  earliest  of  the  PalsBozoic  rocks  until  we  arrive  at 

9  tertiary  series,  in  which,  we  believe,  no  species  has  really 
QTi  found,  and  none  have  been  seen  in  a  recent  state. 

10  whole  of  the  Ammonitidse  then  have  vanished  from 
Q  oceans,  and  their  way  of  life  is  to  be  inferred  from  ana- 
jy  only. 

Spirulidas. 
These  were  partly  internal  shells  (as  probably  also  some 
'  the  Ammonitidse,  especially  Scaphites,  were).  Spirula 
idosa,  Bronn,  is  certainly  not  of  the  genus  Spirula,  nor 
there  any  reason  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 
oup  below  the  tertiary  strata. 

BelemnitidsD. 
The  genus  Actinocamax  of  Miller,  though  adopted  by 
ultz  and  Blainville,  is  imaginary,  being  really  only  the 
tral  or  apicial  part  of  the  Belemnite  separated  from  the 
ncamerated  portion  at  a  point  where  nacreous  and  easily 
icoraposing  laminsa  prevail,  a  little  behind  the  apex  of  the 
veolus.  This  is,  we  think,  quite  certain  from  careful 
»servation  of  the  Belemnites  quadratus  and  other  allied 
rms  in  the  chalk  of  Northtleet,  and  Belemnites  jaculum 
'  the  Speeton  clay,  the  artificial  parts  of  which  have  been 
;ured  as  Actinocamaces  by  Miller  and  Voltz.  Pseudo- 
^lus  is  perhaps  differently  circumstanced,  but  its  charac- 
irs  are  very  obscure. 

The  genus  Belemnites  is  so  abundant  in  the  secondary 
rata  of  Britain,  that  at  least  forty  species  are  possessed  by 
e  writer  of  this  article,  of  which  the  greater  part  have  not 
en  mentioned  in  English  works  on  geology.  Many  other 
ec-ics  occur  in  strata  of  the  same  age  on  the  continent  of 
irope.  in  India,  and  in  America.  It  is  possible  to  distin- 
i^h  by  Belemnites  alone  the  leading  members  of  the 
i^lish  and  European  oolitio  and  cretaceous  systems  of 
P.  C,  No.  1150. 


strata.  Thus,  to  mention  published  species  only,  Belera* 
nites  subaduncatus  of  Voltz,  with  many  allies,  is  a  lias  shell; 
Belemnites  Aalensis,  also  of  Voltz,  is  a  shell  of  the  lower 
oolitic  series ;  Belemnites  abbreviatus  of  Miller,  the  large 
variety,  is  a  shell  of  the  middle  oolitic  series ;  Belemnites 
jaculum  of  Phillips  belongs  to  the  Speeton  clay ;  Belemnites 
Listeri,  to  the  gault  and  lower  chalk  ranges :  B.  quadratus, 
B.  mucronatus,  &c.,  to  the  chalk  generally,  or  the  upper 
part  specially.  None  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  series ; 
none  have  lieen  found  below  the  lias. 

Taking  then  a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Poly thalamacea  noticed  in  this  article,  we  find- 
In  a  living  state     •     •     Spirulids  and  NautilidsD. 
In  the  tertiary  series  .     Some  of  the  Nautilida. 
In  the  cretaceous  strata    NautilidsD,    Belemnitidsa,  Am- 

monitida;. 
In  the  oolitic  strata     •    Nautilid»,  Belemnitidee,  Am- 
monitidse. 
In  the  saliferous  strata    Nautilidse  (not  including  Or- 

thocerata),  Ammonitidse    (of 

the  type  called  Ceratites  only). 

I n  the  carboniferous  strata  Nan tilidse,  incl udin g  CvTtoce- 

rata,  Orthocerata,  Ammoni- 
tidse (of  the  type  called  Goni- 
atites only). 
In  still  lower  strata      •    Nautilids  (including  Cyrtoce- 

rata,  Phragmocerata,  Ortho- 
cerata, and  Clymenise) ;  Am- 
monitidse of  the  type  of 
Goniatites  only. 

Finally,  in  strata  lower  than  these,  as  the  Snowdonian 
slates,  where  shells  and  Polypiariau  remains  occur,  none  of 
the  Poly  thalamacea  are  known. 

PO'LYTHEISM  (iroXiV,  much,  many,  Oibs,  a  god),  the 
doctrine  or  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  This  form  of 
the  word  is  not  found  in  Greek  writers.  Philo-Jud»us 
conveys  the  notion  by  t6  iro\v9iov,  and  iro\v9iog  Sola,  and 
Justin  Martyr  by  voXvOiSttic,  Philo  also  speaks  of  po- 
lyarchy (xoXvapxia),  with  which  he  contrasts  monai'chy 
(fiovapxio)*  meaning  respectively  polytheism  and  the  unity 
of  God.    St.  Athanasius  uses  iroKvOtta  as  the  opposite  to 

/Aovapxia, 

Polytheism  differs  from  idolatry  in  this  respect;— the 
former  refers  to  a  plurality  of  gods,  without  including  ne- 
cessarily the  notion  of  /ormSt  real  or  imaginary ;  the  latter 
refers  either  to  one  god  only,  under  some  one  visible  form,  or 
to  any  number  of  gods,  under  as  many  visible  forms. 

No  one  who  takes  the  Bible  for  his  authority  will  deny 
that  in  the  earliest  aees  of  mankind  the  unity  of  God  was 
implicitly  believed.  When  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  gods 
was  first  entertained,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  writings 
of  Moses  contain  no  evidence  that  men  were  polytheists  be* 
fore  the  flood ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(B.C.  1500)  polytheism  prevailed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Chaldceans,  of  whom  Abraham  was  one,  were  addicted  to 
polytheism  before  his  time  (b.c.  1900);  but  it  is  certain 
that  Abraham  was  not  a  polytheist.    His  contemporaries* 
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Melcbizedek,  kins;  of  Salem,  and  Abimelech,  king  of  the 
Philistines,  both  Canaanites,  were  worshippers  of  one  God, 
and  the  God  of  Abraham  himself.  The  ancient  Persians 
might  have  been  free  from  polytheism  in  Abraham's  days; 
•but  they  .became  first  Sabians,  or  worshippers  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  afterwards  Magians,  or  worshippers  of  fire. 
As  Magians  they  held  that  there  are  two  principles,  one  the 
eause  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  the 
one  they  represented  by  darkness,  and  the  other  by  light; 
the  former,  according  to  Plutarch  (De  hid,  et  Osir,,  §  4G), 
was  called  Oromasdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius.  [Arima- 
NBS.]  Among  the  antient  Arabians  we  find  Job  and  his 
friends,  and  Jethro,  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  worship- 
pers of  one  God ;  but  yet  in  the  lime  of  Job  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  was  practised,  as  is  plainly  indicated  in 
Job,  xxxi..  26,  27,  The  iEgyptiana,  in  Abraham's  days, 
seem  to  have  had  a  religion  not  different  from  his  ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Moses  polytheism  had  become  established 
among  them;  for  many  provisions  of  his  law  refer  to  this 
fact,  and  are  intended  especially  to  guard  the  Israelites  from 
imitating  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  iEgypt.  Cudworth 
is  of  opinion  (c.  4,  }  18)  that  polytheism  originated  in 
^gypt,  but  such  an  assertion  is  incapable  of  proof.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  acknowledged  one  Being,  under  the 
names  of  Zeus  iZtvQ)  and  Jupiter,  as  supreme  overall  other 
gods ;  and  they  believed  further  that  this  one  Being  was  un- 
der the  absolute  power  of  fate.  Yet  these  inferior  beings 
were  worshipped  as  gods,  and  the  system  was  essentially  po- 
lytheistic. 

Cudworth  has  written  at  great  length  to  show  that  the 
antient  philosophers  in  general,  though  they  seem  to  have 
been  polytheists,  were  not  really  such,  and  that  they  wor- 
shipped mentally  one  Supreme  Being  under  different 
names.  But  however  this  might  be,  the  popular  notions  were 
not  so  refined.  Whei*ever  the  philosophers  have  appeared 
to  be  polytheists,  the  people  have  been  polytheists  in  reality ; 
and,  as  Philo-JudsDus  says  {De  Ebrietate),  *  Polytheism  in 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  is  atheism.* 

Tlie  progress  of  polytheism  seems  to  have  been,  or  might 
have  been,  something  like  the  following : — men  looked  up- 
on the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  whole  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  with  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  as,  in  some  way  or 
otiier,  representing  the  Deity.  Then  they  gradually  sub- 
stituted the  representatives  for  the  Deity  himself,  and  paid 
adoration  to  them.  Next,  in  wishing  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  departed  heroes  or  great  men  under  the  form  of 
pillars  or  images,  they  fell  into  the  practice  of  deifying  or 
worshipping  them.  Then  they  regarded  certain  of  the  brute 
creation,  as  either  serviceable  and  so  to  be  reverenced,  or 
noxious  and  so  to  be  dreaded,  and  they  converted  them 
into  gods.  Thus  it  was  also  with  respect  to  mountains, 
rivers,  and  other  inanimate  objecls.  And  this  was  not  all : 
they  devised  a  multitude  of  rites  in  honour  of  their  respec- 
tive gods,  some  of  which  were  of  a  most  debasing  character. 

Wherever  the  Christian  religion  has  been  established, 
polytheism  and  its  attendant  evils  have  disappeared ;  but 
there  still  remain  vast  portions  of  the  world  in  which  poly- 
theism prevails;  and  the  miseries  are  inconceivably  great 
which  millions  of  the  human  race  are  still  voluntarily  in- 
flicting upon  themselves  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  imaginary  deities. 

(CuawortVs  Intelhetual  System ;  Henry  More's  Mystery 
of  Godliness ;  Shuckford's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane History.) 

POLYTRE'MA,  a  genus  of  Milleporida. 

POLVTROPA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Muricidip,  placed  by  him  under  his  second  subfomily  Scoly- 
mince,  with  the  following 

Generic  Character. — Bucciniform;  but  the  base  nar- 
rowed, and  ending  in  a  straight  and  contacted  but  rather 
short  channel;  spire  longer,  or  as  long  as  the  aperture; 
exterior  fblliculated  or  tuberculated ;  inner  lip  flattened,  as 
in  Purpura  ;  basal  notch  small,  oblique ;  no  internal  chan- 
nel. 

Example,  Polytropa  erispata.  (En.  Mcth^  419>f.  2.) 

POLYTRY'PA.    [PoLYPiARiA.] 

POLY'XENES.     [FORAMINIFKRA,  TOl.  X.,  p.  348.] 

POMA'CEiE.    [Rosacea] 

POMATORHl'NUS.    [Merulid?b,  vol.  xv ,  p.  123.] 

POMBAL.  MARQUIS    DE.      DOM    SEBASTIAO 

JOSE'  DE  CARVALHO,  Count  d'Oeyras  and  Marquis 

de  Pombal,  was  one  of  the  most  able  public  men  that  have 

ever  appeared,  and  certainly  the  only  distinguished  statesman 
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that  has  ever  presided  over  the  oouncils  of  the  Ports^t^, 
nation.  He  was  bom  in  1699,  at  Soura,a  viUage  in  tU-^^! 
tory  of  Coimbra,  of  an  old  and  noble  famil?,  though  L-'i 
the  first  cla.ss.     Having  completed  his  early  stDdi»i : 
native  village,  he  was  sent  to  the  un^mily  of  Com   i 
the  purpose  of  studying  for  the  bar.    Young  Cam;  ^ 
lowed  a  course  of  lectures ;  but  the  quiet  pursuitsof .  r 
being  incompatible  with  thb  vivacity  or  nther  ^e  :; 
lenco  of  his  character,  he  adopted  the  profe«sioo  of  a 
But  this  profession  did  not  prove  more  agreeable  ;^ 
than  that  which  he  had  relinquished.    Varioui  cn'r 
his  leaving  his  regiment  have  been  conjecturti  r 
may  be  the  true  reason  we  have  no  means  of  d^ 
but  it  is  certain  that  he   quitted  the  corps  in  v 
served,  and  led  a  private  life  till  1739,  when,  tiir ,: 
influence  which  his  uncle  Paulo  Carvalho  hadvci . 
nal  Motta,  a  person  much  in  favour  with  JolinV.i.% 
appointed  extraordinary  envoy  to  the  court  of  Ls'l.i 
afterwards  to  Vienna,  as  mediator  between  ib  a  - 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Pope,  to  settle  the  di^^uf^ 
had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  L  : 
bishopric  of  Aquileia. 

Whilst  in  that  capital,  Carvalho  hadtbegodf 
marry  a  lady  of  hi^h  rank  and  influence,  tli^' 
Daun,  niece  of  the  General  of  the  same  name ').. 
so  prominently  in  the  wars  of  the  empress  Mar' 
with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  On  hb  V- 
queen  of  John  V.,  who  was  an  Austrian  prinr^\ 
so  much  attached  to  her  countrywoman,  the  lai^ 
valho,  that  for  her  sake  she  prevailed  ou  her^t 
diately  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  to  r  > 
power,  in  consequence  of  which  Carvalho  waseoir.-: 
J oseph  I.  with  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs. 

Elevated  to  this  high  station,  Carvalho  began  t:^ 
his  great  administrative  talents.     His  admireriis't 
so  far  as  to  compare  him  with  Richelieu;  tbileU* 
mies,  unable  to  deny  the  merit  of  his  admiubini'' 
duct,  have  attributed  it  to  ignoble  and  selliibti.a 
But  both  these  extremes  are  equally  distant  fnc^^ 
and  truth.    Carvalho  may  have  been  as  profouL:  ^ 
tician  as  Richelieu,  but  the  political  relaUonsu  . 'i 
such  a  kingdom  as  Portugal  could  not  and  dii  '*  * 
him  a  sphere  in  which  to  display  them;  but  intlir:^' 
and  economical  administration  of  the  kingdom.r''^ 
ment,  activity,  and  legislative  abilities,  he  hta  o^ -^^ 
After  his  promotion,  which  took  place  in  1 750,PoriL.-- 
be  said  to  have  been  regenerated.  He  favoured  ikft^ 
ment  of  several  manufactures,  and  encourai^eHiN'' 
printing  and  agriculture ;  he  introduced  into  tlieu"  ^  "^ 
Coimbra  a  system  of  studies  which  substituted,  for  ii*!j 
study  of  the  classics  and  antient  languages,  th«cii^"|^ 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences;  he  furDj- ' 
university  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanic  i^-^^ 
an  observatory  ;    he  introduced  into  Braail  the  wii'^  J 
of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and  cocoa;  becfr*'^-^ 
companies  of  Pernambuco,  Para,  and  Maranb30,afri'" 
blisbed  so  strict  a  police  in  the  kingdom,  that  en: 
and  loungers  were  not  allowed  to  promenade  the  jij»| 

With  all  his  great  qualities,  which  command  our  s^ 
and  admiration,  he  was  detested  both  at  home  iQJ '  ' 
Those  who  hitherto  had  lived  and  enriched  tbeoi-d^';^ 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  various  b™"*^^";* '  ". 
ministration,  as  well  as  those  who  suffered  from  i«'^"^'  i 
of  his  ordinances,  were  his  declared  enemies,  af ''  ^ 
the  obnoxious  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ^■^'■'•;; , 
Jesuits  from  the  Portuguese  dominions.  ^^^J'^^^^'i 
be  the  policy  of  the  latter  measure,  it  was  earned  m'^'^^ 
with  great  inhumanity.  [Jesuits,  p.  Il2j  H>sirJf'  , 
with  the  monopoly  which  foreign  merchants  bad  ail^  ^ 
the  commerce  of  Portugal  rendered  him  an  ^"J^,'. 
testation  to  foreigners,  and  particularly  tbeEng'J-^''-^.^ 
all  his  measures  had  for  their  object  the  prospt*".  , 
country,  which  he  effectually  promoted,  so  lar  •« '  ' 
« Portugal  on  a  level  with  other  European  stoi^^-  .  .  « 

The  Marquis  of  Pombal  however  is  not  ff^^^  .; 
proach.  His  unremitting  persecution  of  *"®",S^,i.i< 
his  merciless  conduct  towards  the  ftmily  of  Ibe  ^»  '  ^ 


i 


bada"! 


every  individual  whom  he  suspected  of  Wing  ^^^^,'J* 
in  the  attempt  made  against  the  life  of  the  king."'  r^^. , 
brilliancy  of  his  career.    It  is  asserted  1>,Y'|"  j^,,, 
conceived  a  great  dislike  against  the  "^"j^';  Y* 
time  of  his  first  marriage.    His  fl«' ^»^^*^'ifti;« 
de  Noronha  Almada»  belonged  to  one  of  ^  ^° 
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cs  of  Portugal,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  only 
s  of  the  Almadi:is ;  while  he  was  nothing,  and  had  no 
recommendation  than  a  handsome  figure,  and  the 

which  superior  intelligence  iuvariahly  gives.  Her 
'es  accordingly  made  the  strongest  opposition  to  the 
ige  with  Carvalho,  to  which  circumstance  is  attri« 
his  hatred  of  that  class. 

the  death  of  Joseph  I.,  the  queen,  who  considered 
^arvalho  had  occupied  that  place  in  the  affections  of 
iig  which  she  alone  ought  to  have  filled,  and  had 
»e  taken  a  dislike  to  him  on  account  of  his  persecu- 
^  the  nohility  and  the  Jesuits,  ordered  him  to  retire  to 
il,  where  he  died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
nest  parts  of  Lishon  still  bear  testimony  to  the  value 
administration,  for  they  were  built  according  to  his 
s  after  the  earthquake.  He  was  created  Count 
as  in  1 769,  as  a  testimony  of  the  royal  regard  for  the 
hich  he  displayed  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  shoot 
)g  Joseph  1. ;  and  on  his  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
pe  at  a  much  later  period,  his  grateful  master  created 
larquis  de  Pomhal.  Although  he  is  accused  of  en- 
I  himself  by  means  unworthy  of  his  rank,  no  person 
acc^uainted  with  his  private  habits,  with  the  method 
he  had  adopted  to  make  his  property  valuable,  and 
lis  general  system  of  economy,  can  doubt  of  his  in- 
'.  When  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  he  left  about 
iight  millions  of  cruzados  in  tho  public  treasury,  and 
in  the  caixa  de  decimoss  a  surplus  which  the  go- 
lent  of  Portugal  had  never  had  before.' 
cordoQoes  de  Jacomo  Ration  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Mar^ 
nf  BmUxd;  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary; 
aphie  Univenelle*) 

ME,  iu  botanical  language,  signifies  a  fleshy  inferior 
celled  fruit,  such  as  that  of  the  apple,  pear,  &c    It 
i  from  a  berry  in  its  seed  not  being  buried  iu  pulp. 
MEGRANATE.    [Punica.] 

MERANIA  (in  German,  Pummem),  one  of  the  eight 
ices  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  situated  between 
d  54''N.latandl2''30Undl8''£.long.  It  is  bounded 
a  north  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  West  Prussia, 
s  south  by  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  west  by  Mecklen- 

It  is  a  long  tract  of  coast,  extending  200  miles  on 
altic,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  sixty,  and, 
ue  places,  to  eiglity  miles.  The  area  is  12,000  square 
,  and  it  is  divided  into  the  three  governments  of  Coes- 
tettin,  and  Stralsund. 

merania  is  one  of  the  lowest  and  flattest  countries  in 
lany ;  only  a  few  hills  of  moderate  height  break  this 
luous  level :  of  these  hills,  the  Gollenoerg,  between 
k  and  Zunow,  which  is  the  highest,  has  scarcely  an 
ion  of  300  feet.  The  soil  consists  of  sand ;  and,  along 
ast,  of  sea-sand,  which  former  inundations  and  repeated 
s  have  spread  over  the  country.  The  coasts  of  that 
formerly  called  Further  Pomerania  are  protected 
St  the  sea  by  sand-hills  and  dikes.  Here  and  there  this 
U  mixed  with  clay,  or  passes  into  a  black  fertile  loam, 
ially  in  the  government  of  Stralsund.  The  island  of  Ru- 
which  belongs  to  this  government,  has  very  broken 
s,  but  the  heaviest  and  best  soil  of  all  Pomerania. 
e  province  is  crossed  in  its  broadest  part  by  the  Oder, 
],  flowing  through  a  marshy  tract,  divides  into  many 
or  channels,  one  of  which,  the  Great  Regelitz,  forms, 
ds  its  mouth,  the  great  Dammer  Lake,  and,  together 
the  main  stream,  falls  into  the  extensive  inland 
'  the  Frische  Haff,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  called 
heat  Haff,  and  the  western  the  LitQe  Haff.  The 
of  the  Haff  is  fresh,  and  it  is  only  during  the  preva- 
of  the  north  wind  that  it  is  rather  brackish,  ana  con- 
bly  higher,  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  sea.  The 
jTeat  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  separate  it  from 
ial tic,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  three  outlets: 
c  east  by  tlie  Divenow,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
;en  Wollin  and  the  continent,  after  forming  a 
lake  called  the  Kaminsche  Boden;  in  the  middle 
s  Swine,  between  Wollin  and  Usedom ;  and  on  the 
by  the  Peene,  between  Usedom  and  the  continent. 
i  three  outlets  might  be  called  the  mouths  of  the  Oder. 
Jckcr  from  Brandenburg,  and  the  Peene  from  Meek- 
trg,  both  navigable  streams,  fall  into  the  Frisohe  Haff. 
Lhna  flows  into  the  Dammer  Lake.  Most  of  the  other 
i  fall,  after  a  short  course,  into  the  Baltic.  There  are 
'  small  lakes :  that  of  Madine,  which  is  celebrated  for 
impreyB,  is  one  of  the  largest    Hie  nai^igation  on  Um 


Pomeranian  coast  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  want  of  har^ 
hours,  there  being  only  three  safe  ones.  Stralsund,  Swine* 
munde,  and  Colberg. 

The  climate  of  Pomerania  is  cold,  and  the  weather  is 
changeable :  storms  on  the  coast  are  not  uncommon.  The 
natural  productions  of  the  country  are: — I,  horses,  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  small  game,  domestic  poultry 
(especially  geese),  sea  and  river  fish,  and  bees :  2,  com, 
peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  fruit,  timber,  flax,  and  tobacro ; 
3,  alum,  bog-ii-on,  salt,  turf,  and  amber.  The  soil  in  some 
parts  is  so  indifferent,  and  the  climate  so  unfavourab)e,  that 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  no  great  nnprovemcnt 
can  be  efiected.  The  Pomeranian  however  has  done  every- 
thing that  is  possible,  and  many  parts  are  admirably  cul- 
tivated. The  country  produces  more  corn  than  is  required 
for  home  consumption.  Suflicient  flax  is  grown  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants;  and  fruit  is  so  abundant,  that 
large  quantities,  especially  of  apples,  are  exported.  The 
breeding  of  horned  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ; 
the  flocks  of  sheep  are  numerous  on  the  great  estates ;  and 
all  the  country- people  keep  numbers  of  swine.  The  breeding 
of  poultry  is  very  profitable :  immense  flocks  of  geese  are 
kept,  the  quills,  feathers,  and  smoked  breasts  of  which 
(celebrated  in  all  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Pommemsehe  Spickgiinse)  are  most  important 
articles  of  exportation.  The  Pomeranian  forests  are  very 
extensive  and  productive.  The  fisheries  likewise  yield  a 
considerable  profit;  but  the  sea-fishing  is  not  carried  on  to 
the  extent  tnat  it  might  be.  Of  fresh- water  fish,  large 
quantities,  both  fresh  and  smoked,  are  exported.  The 
mineral  kingdom  is  poor.  Some  bog-iron  ore  is  smelted 
at  Torgelow ;  there  are  salt-works  at  Colberg ;  and  some 
amber  is  procured,  especially  near  Stolpe.  The  most 
important  article  is  turf,  of  which  about  sixteen  million 
sods  (bricks,  as  they  are  called)  are  annually  dug.  There 
are  no  manufactures  of  much  importance ;  good  and  strong 
linen  however  is  made,  and  is  a  considerate  article  of  ex- 
portation. What  manufactures  there  are,  are  confined  to 
the  principal  towns.  [St aboard  ;  Stettin  ;  Stral- 
suNix]  The  trade  of  this  province  is  very  important ;  it  is 
carried  on  partly  by  sea,  partly  on  the  Oder,  and  partly  by 
land,  with  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  exports  in- 
clude all  the  natural  productions  of  the  country ;  the  im- 
ports are  colonial  articles,  some  manufactured  goods,  and 
there  is  also  a  great  transit  trade  to  and  irom  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  Oder,  especially  Brandenburg  and  Silesia. 

The  inhabitants  are  by  descent  partly  Sclavonians  and 
partly  Germans.  German  peasants  were  brought  into  the 
country  in  the  twelfth  century,  especially  by  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  the  dukes  founded  Grerman  towns  and  vil- 
lages, to  which  they  granted  great  privileges.  Hence  the 
Germans  in  process  of  time  outnumbered  the  antient 
race.  Genuine  Sclavonian  blood  is  now  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  province,  where  these 
people  preserve  their  own  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic  language, 
and  still  differ  in  manners  and  customs  from  their  German 
fellow-countrymen.  The  nobles  are  numerous,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  Grerman  families  who  have  settled  here  since  the 
twelfth  century,  and  possess  several  important  privileges, 
though  they  have  been  much  abridged  of  late  years.  The 
vassalage  of  the  peasants  was  abolished  by  the  late  king 
Frederick  WiUiam  III.  The  population,  according  to 
Dieterici  (1838),  was  941,193,  that  is,  on  an  average,  1660  to 
one  German  or  twenty-one  English  square  miles.  A  re- 
markable increase  has  taken  place  in  the  government  of 
Goslin,  where,  in  1815,  there  were  only  900  persons  on  a 
German  square  mile,  and  in  1838,  1300.  The  great  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans:  there  are  a  few 
French  and  German  Galvinists,  about  7000  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  4200  Jews.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1824,  the 
700th  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Pomerania  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
whole  province. 

Pomerania  was  formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  an- 
tient kingdom  of  the  Wends,  or  Vandals.  From  the  year 
1062  it  had  its  own  dukes,  of  whom  Boleslaus  X.,  or  the 
Great,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  The  Christian 
religion  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century;  the  first 
Pomeranian  converts  were  baptised  on  the  IMh  of  June, 
1124,  by  Otto  (Otho),  bishop  of  Bamberg,  at  a  place  callec! 
Ottobrunn  (Otto's  Well).  The  line  of  the  dukes  became 
extinct  on  tho  death  of  Boleslaus  XIIL,  w   1637.    Tho 
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last  ftmale  descendant  of  tbe  Pomeranian  dukes  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Prince  Croy,  after  whose  death  she  returned  to 
Pomerania.  where  she  died,  on  the  19th  July,  1660,  haying 
instituted  a  festival  to  be  kept  every  ten  years  in  memory  of 
the  line  of  princes  which  became  extinct  in  her  person.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  duke  of  Pomerania,  the  electoral 
House  of  Brandenburg,  conformably  to  a  family  compact, 
should  have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  country;  but 
Pomerania  having  been  occupied  by  the  Swedes  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  war,  Prussia  was  obliged  to  be  content,  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  with  Further  Pomerania  (to  the  east 
of  the  Oder),  leaving  Sweden  in  possession  of  Hither  Po- 
merania, with  the  island  of  Riigen.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
was  however  obliged  to  cede,  by  the  treaty  of  Stockholm  in 
1720,  tbe  southern  part  of  Pomerania  and  the  islands  of 
Usedom  and  WoUin  to  Frederick  William  L,  king  of  Prussia. 
Lastly,  by  a  convention  concluded  on  the  4th  of  June,  1815, 
Prussia  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Swedish  Po- 
merania, which  Sweden  had  ceded  to  Denmark  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Norway.  In  exchange,  Prussia  gave  to  Den- 
mark— 1,  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  it  had  obtained 
from  Hanover  in  exchange  for  East  Friesland ;  2,  a  sum  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  paying  also  600,000  Swedish  dollars 
which  Denmark  owed  to  Sweden;  3,  it  indemnified  the 
Swedish  holders  of  dotations  in  this  province  to  the  amount 
of  43,000  dollars  annually ;  4,  it  paid  to  Sweden  3,500,000 
dollars :  so  that  Prussia  gave  for  this  province  the  duchy  of 
Lauenburg,  5,500,000  l^ussian  dollars,  600,000  Swedish 
dollars,  and  the  indemnity  to  the  Swedish  holders  of  dota- 
tions. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars  paid  by  Prussia  to  Sweden  for  a 
province  of  which  Sweden  nad  been  in  possession  two  cen- 
turies, was  claimed  by  the  present  king  of  Sweden  (Bema- 
dotte)  as  belonging  to  himself.  Of  this  sum  he  applied  two 
millions  to  the  service  of  the  state,  as  an  especial  favour,  and 
put  the  remaining  million  and  a  half  into  his  own  pocket 

(Stein,  GeograpkUche8  Letricon ;  Conversations  Lexicon ; 
Dieterici,  Von  dem  Verkehr  im  Preussischen  Staate  und  im 
Deutschen  ZoUverbande  ;  Hassel,  Handbuch,) 

POMFRET,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1667,  at  Luton  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  1684,  and 
to  a  Master's  in  1698.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he 
obtained  tbe  rectory  of  Maldon  m  Bedfordshire.  In  1703 
he  came  to  London  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  further 
preferment,  but  found  Bishop  Compton  strongly  prejudiced 
against  him  on  account  of  some  lines  in  *The  Choice,' 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  a  mistress  was  to  be  preferred 
to  a  wife;  and  before  Pomfret,  who  was  now  married, 
could  remove  the  bishop's  objections,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  small-pox,  which  carried  him  off  in  1703,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  yesT' 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699,  and  some  additional 
poems  were  published  after  his  death  by  an  anonymous 
friend.  His  poems  had  once  many  readers,  especially 
*  Tbe  Choice,'  in  which  he  describes  bow  he  would  live  if 
he  had  a  moderate  independence — what  would  be  his  choice 
of  a  house  and  garden,  of  wines,  of  books,  of  friends,  and  of 
a  female  friend,  for  he  '  would  have  no  wife.'  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  *  he  has  been  always  a  favourite  with  that  class  of 
readers  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only  their 
own  amusement.*  We  doubt  if  any  class  of  readers  now 
exists  who  could  find  amusement  in  reading  such  poems  as 
those  of  Pomfret.    They  are  deservedly  neglected. 

(Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,) 

POMMERN.    [Pomerania.] 

POMCE'RIUM,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  inscriptions,  PO- 
MERIUM.  The  Pomcerium,  according  to  Livy  (i.  44), 
was  a  consecrated  spot  on  each  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  This  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  Eutruscan 
ceremonies  of  inauguration;  and  whenever  the  city  was 
enlarged,  the  Pomosrium  was  also  extended.  The  space 
within  the  wall  might  not  be  built  upon,  and  the  space 
without  might  not  be  tilled. 

This  definition  of  the  Pomosrium  is  true  only  where  the 
Fomoerium  coincides  with  the  real  wall ;  since  during  the 
later  times  of  the  kings,  and  subsequently,  the  Pomcsrium 
was  not  the  same  as  the  wall.  The  Pomosrium  included 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  consecrated  b^  Etruscan 
auspices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  patricians ;  and 
thus  the  Aventine,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  plebeians, 
was  never  included  within  the  Pomoerium  till  the  reign  of 
ihe  emperor  Claudius  (Aul.  Gell.,  xiii*  14;»  although  it  had 


long  before  that  time  formed  part  of  tbe  city.  T\s}xi 
rium  of  Romulus,  which  is  traced  by  Tacitus (.in^i 
included  only  the  Palatine.    The  Qairinal  hill  p  -^ 
have  been  added  by  Numa  (Dionys.,  AnL  RonL,  k  •. 
the  Cselian  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  to  the  boundirii .  ^ 
city,  by  which  is  probably  meant  that  tbey  vert  c  ^ 
within  the  Pomcerium,  or  consecrated  part  of  thee.  ^. 
the  actual  fortifications  were  not  completed  till  lu ,. 
Scrvius  Tullius.    The  Quirinal  and  Vimioil  h.  ^  I 
added  to  the  Pomcerium  by  Servius  Tullius  (Ln  ; 
and  the  Aventine,  as   already  stated,  by  tbe  c- 
Claudius. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xiL  23)  and  Aiili;);. 
(xiii.  14)  that  those  persons  only  were  allov^i .: 
the  pomoBrium  who  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  tt^r 
Tacitus  adds  that  no  one  had  used  this  phnlise : 
time  of  the  kings  to  that  of  Claudius,  except  Saj. 
emperor  Augustus.    Other   writers  howeret  ut .; 
was  done  by  Julius  Csesar. 

(Aul.  Gell.,  xiii.  14;  Dion  Cass.,  xliii«50;  l^.'. 
Att,,  xiii.  20,  33,  35.) 
POMCNA,  or  MAINLAND.    [Orxneti] 
POMPADOUR,  MADAME  DE.    [Loroi 
POMPEl,  GIRCLAMQ,  bom  at  \mm     . 
patrician  family,  applied  himself  chiefly  to  tlpv^  %| 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,   and  became  a  gcslV. 
His  translation  of  the  'Lives'  of  Plutarch  \M"- 
in  the  Italian  language,  and  has  gone  tlinu^ii  :•* 
ten  editions.    In  1785  Pompei  was  offered  a  csl- 
university  of  Pavia,  which  he  declined,  cut  of  arjrte^ 
his  native  town.     He  was  intimate  with  Uif^' 
Rosa  Morando,  and  other  learned  men  of  Versa 
was  preceptor  to  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  and  aliDi.'j 
oomplished  ladies  of  tbe  same  town,  Elisabe:^' 
and  Silvia  Curtoni  Verza.     Pompei  died  at  Ven^ : 
His  other  works  consist  of   '  CanEoni  Pu^ 
are  much  esteemed,  and  other  Italian  poeiir 
some  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  of  senri 
tions.    His  biography  has  been  written  by  huti^- 
demonte,  and  by  Cardinal  Fontana,  *De  Vitie: 
Hieronymi  Pompei.' 

POMPEII,  an  antient  town  of  Campania,  &"*• 
thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Naples,  in  a  plaz-^* 
of  Vesuvius,  through  which  runs  tbe  little  r«* 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  once  close  totte^"** 
now  nearly  two  miles  from  it,  in  consequence ef*^ 
cal  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  thiit^ 
stood  on  an  eminence  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  <^T 
to  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  ground  in  ^^!^ 
in  several  other  places  round  the  foot  of  Ves't* 
before  any  of  the  eruptions  recorded  in  history*  t' 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Herculioi^O' '^.^ 
Strabo  (p.  247)  to  have  been  originally  possessed  by' ? 
and  then  by  the  Tyrseni  and  Pelasgl     It  afie^'^ 
under  the  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cm*^;^ 
thenope,  and  lastly  of  the  Samnites  (about  440  rca';^^ 
themselves  masters  of  this  coast  as  farasthenvtf  J 
About  eighty  years  later  the  inhabitants  of  i*^' 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Samnites,  and  pla<*J'r*.  ;i 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.    In  the  second  ft^  ^i 
the  Campanians  joined  Hannibal,  but  were  ^^"  j 
nished  for  it  by  the  Romans,  who  brought  the  cow^;  1 
subjection.     Pompeii  howeyer  is  not  nientwfl     i 
the  towns  hostile  to  Rome.    In  the  SociaM^"'^^';  J 
the  Campanian  towns  revolted,  and  Pompeiii  aoj*  t^'l 
joined  the  Marsian  Confederacy.    At  the  ^^'^ 
war  several  of   those  towns  were  severely  f     ,  J 
the  Romans.     Stabi»,  which  stood  vitbm  «"J^,;^ 
miles  south  by  east  of  Pompeii,  was  enJirei; 


to 


have   been  spared- 


N  '^'i 


but   Pompeii  appears 

more  of  any  import ance  is  recorded  oi  '^"*"/^^^:'A 
a  quarrel  between  the  inhabitants  and  those  o  ^.^^j 
the  occasion  of  a  gladiatorial  fight  in  tw  ""J"  ,.,# 
Pompeii,  which  many  of  the  Nueerians  bad  wm  ^ 
ness.  The  affair  was  brought  before  "«  2»«i  *' 
who  adjudged  that  the  Pompeians  should  be  oj^^^  ^^ 
theatrical  amusements  for  ten  yearns  ?"«?,, yni*^ 
was  considered  very  severe  in  those  times.  '  ^[  ft 
this  a  fearful  earthquake  threw  down  »  ^!S:J^yf^ 
peii.  A.D.  63.  The  following  year,  w^ile  ^«r|  ^^,,^ 
at  Naples,  another  earthquake  occurwa-  ^  ^^i^ 
year  a.d.  79,  in  the  month  of  August,  %|y^fiit^| 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  f  hico  is  ^  \ 
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(cr  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  whose  uncle  lost  his  life  on 
vision.     [Plinius.] 

Ilia  eruption  both  Herculanium  and  Pompeii  were 

;   the   former  under  a  mass  of  lava,  Pompeii  under 

"s   of  stones,  cinders,  and  ashes.    The  ceilings  and 

stories  of  the  houses,  being  chiefly  of  wood,  were 

burnt  by  the  red-hot  stones  and  cinders  ejected  from 

ius*   or  were  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  matter 

sd  on  the  roofs.    The  catastrophe  was  not  so  sudden 

at   most  of  the  inhabitants  bad  time  to  escape  with 

noveable  property :  indeed  it  would  appear  that  the 

^os  not  altogether  buried  in  one  eruption,  but  that  this 

le  work   of  several  consecutive  eruptions,  between 

the  inhabitants  had  time  to  come  and  revisit  their 

ined  habitations  and  recover  some  of  their  property. 

isive  layers  of  volcanic  matter  are  clearlv  traced,  and 

west   has  evidently  been  moved,  but  the  others  are 

;hed.     A  bed  of  soil  at  last  formed  itself  all  over  the 

filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  buildings, 

prew  upon  it,  corn  was  sown,  and  the  vine  was  planted 

fields  thus  formed  above  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  whose 

ice  was  forgotten  until  1689,  when  the  first  indica- 

>f  ruins  protruding  above  the  ground  were  noticed. 

>5    the    excavations  began.     They  have    been  in- 

ted  and  resumed  at  various  times,  and  the  result 

sen  that  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  along  the 

n  side  of  the  walls  has  been  excavated  and  cleared  of 

bbish.     This  portion,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 

port  of  the  town,  contains  about  eighty  houses  and 

reus   small  shops,  two  theatres,  two  basilica),  eight 

ss,  the  forum,  the  amphitheatre,  the  baths,  the  prison, 

ther  public  buildings  of  less  note.    The  city  was  an- 

r  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  the  greater  portion 

)en  traced,  including  six  gates  and  twelve  towers.  The 

t  of  the  walls  is  ueariy  two  miles,  and  the  area  within 

ires  about  one  hnndr^  and  sixty-one  acres.    Tliere 

however  suburbs,  one  of  which,  at  the  north-western 

srculanium  gate,  is  parUy  excavated,  and  is  called  the 

of  tombs,  from  a  number  of  handsome  tombs  which 

le  road  leading  to  the  town.  The  suburban  villa,  called 

lla  of  Diomedes,  is  in  this  quarter.    On  entering  the 

he  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  long  tortuous  street  lead- 

•  the  forum.    To  the  left  of  this  street  is  the  bouse 

I  that  of  Sallust,  which  occupies  a  square  of  about 

yards ;  and  near  it  is  the  house  of  Pansa,  which,  with 

urt  and  garden,  is  about  one  hundred  yards  long  by 

wide.    These  are  the  two  finest  private  houses  yet 

ated,  and  they  afford  a  good  specimen  of  the  interior 

genient  of  the  dwelling-bouses  of  the  antient  Romans. 

lUM.]     Nearer  to  the  forum  are  the  baths,  in  very 

preservation,  which  appear  to  have  been  finished  a 

time  before  the  destruction  of  the  town.  A  description 

em  is  given  under  Baths. 

[>on  entering  the  forum  the  spectator  finds  himself  in 
rge  oblong  area,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
and  forty  wide,  surrounded  by  columns,  pedestals 
'\\  once  supported  statues,  the  ruins  of  temples,  tri- 
)hal  arches,  and  other  public  buildings.  Around  the  west, 
h,  and  east  sides  there  runs  a  Grecian  Doric  colonnade, 
e  of  the  columns  of  which  are  standing;  they  are  two 
three  inches  in  diameter, and  twelve  feet  in  height;  the 
rval  between  them  is  six  feet  ten  inches.  At  the  north 
of  the  forum  stand  the  ruins  of  a  building,  which  has 
1  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  120  feet  long  and  43  feet 
):  when  entire,  it  must  have  been  60  feet  high.  The 
mns  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  three  feet  eight 
es  in  diameter.  On  the  west  side  of  the  forum  is  the 
)le  of  Venus,  which  stood  in  an  open  area  surrounded 
wall  and  portico.  Beyond  it,  to  the  south,  is  the  basi- 
or  court  of  justice,  the  largest  building  in  Pompeii, 
feet  long  and  80  wide:  the  lateral  walls  remain,  but  the 
and  upper  gallery  have  fallen  in.  On  the  opposite  or 
srn  side  of  the  forum  is  a  building  which  was  erected 
.  woman  of  the  name  of  Eumachia,  apparently  as  a  place 
ssembly  for  men  in  business,  and  especially  for  the  cloth 
irers,  who  constituted  a  considerable  body  at  Pompeii.  It 
ists  of  a  large  area  130  feet  b^  65,  surrounded  by  a 
tiXe  gallery,  and  having  a  portico  in  front.  On  the  same 
of  the  forum,  but  towards  its  northern  end,  is  the  Pan- 
m,  so  called  from  twelve  pedestals  placed  in  a  circle 
\d  an  altar  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  area,  on  one 
r  of  which  are  cells  for  the  priests,  and  on  the  other  side 
H  adicula,  the  walls  of  which  are  oovered  with  beautiful 


fresco  paintings,  the  colours  of  which  still  retain  all  their 
vividness. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  Pompeii  which  have  been 
excavated  are  the  two  theatres,  the  larger  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  about  5000  persons ;  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
which  is  the  oldest  building  in  the  town,  and  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  latter,  which  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
town,  senarate  from  the  other  excavated  parts  of  the  town,  is 
430  feet  long  and  335  feet  broad.  It  resembles  in  its  struc- 
ture the  other  buildings  of  the  same  class,  which  are  de« 
scribed  under  Am phitheatrb. 

For  a  description  of  these  buildings  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  work  entitled  '  Pompeii,'  in  the  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge,  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  and  to  the  elaborate  works  of 
Mazois,  Sir  William  Gell,  and  Donaldson. 

The  greater  part  of  the  private  dwellings  are  small  and 
mean,  for  the  inhabitants  lived  mostly  out  of  doors,  and  re- 
served all  their  magnificence  for  the  public  buildings.  The 
numerous  statues,  medals,  and  other  moveable  antiquities 
found  at  Pompeii  have  been  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Naples,  and  are  described  in  the  work  entitled  *  Musco 
Borbonico,*  published  at  Naples. 

POMPEIUS,  CNEIUS,  commonly  called  Pompey,  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  September,  106  b.c.,  in  the  consulship 
of  C.  Attilius  Serranus  and  Q.  Servilius  C»pio,  a  few 
months  after  the  birth  of  Cicero.  He  was  six  years  older 
than  Ceesar.  His  family  was  plebeian,  and  one  of  his  an- 
cestors was  said  to  have  been  a  llute-player.  His  &ther, 
Pompeius  Strabo,  however,  joined  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  fought  under  their  banner  in  the  Marsie  war,  but,  being 
a  man  of  extreme  selfishness,  he  was  in  reality  faithful  to 
no  party,  and  at  last  made  himself  so  notorious  for  his 
avarice  and  truelty,  that,  after  he  had  been  killed  by  a 
Hash  of  lightning,  the  people  at  his  funeral  tore  the  body 
from  the  bier  and  dragged  it  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
(Plut.,  Pomp.,  i. ;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  21.) 

Respecting  the  early  education  of  Pompey  nothing  is 
known,  and  the  first  time  we  find  his  name  mentioned  is  in 
89  B.C.,  in  the  Marsie  war,  when  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  fight  against  the  ItaUans ;  he  was  also  in  the  battle  at 
the  gates  of  Rome  between  his  father  and  Cinna  and  Ser- 
torius.  Soon  after  this  battle,  Cinna  caused  money  to 
be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius  Strabo, 
and  bribed  a  firiend  and  comrade  of  Pompey  to  murder 
him  and  his  fiither;  but  the  courage  of  tne  young  man 
saved  his  own  and  his  father's  life,  and  put  down  an  insur- 
rection among  the  discontented  soldiers.  His  father  died 
soon  after  this  event,  and  when  the  Marian  party  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  made  their  entrance  into  the  city,  the 
house  of  Pdmpey  was  plundered.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
death  of  Marius,  in  86  B.C.,  that  he  ventured  to  appear  again 
in  public,  when  his  enemies  immediately  charged  him  with 
being  the  accomplice  of  his  father  in  the  plunder  of  Ascu- 
lum.  Having  no  confidence  either  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause  or  the  eloquence  of  his  advocates  L.  Martius  Philippus 
and  Q.  Hortensius,  he  seeietly  betrothed  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  P.  Antistius*  who  was  to  preside  at  the  trial,  by 
which  means*  together  with  the  protection  of  Carbo»  he 
was  acquitted. 

When  Sulla  was  returning  from  his  expedition  against 
Mithridates,  Pompey,  who  had  fled  from  the  camp  of  Cinna 
just  before  he  was  murdered,  was  in  Picenum,  where  he 
possessed  very  extensive  estates  and  great  influence.  (Yell. 
Pat.,  iL  29.)  Here  he  was  engaged  in  raising  at  his  own 
expense  an  army,  with  which  he  hoped  to  overcome  the 
Marian  party  before  the  arrival  of  Sulla,  and  thus  to 
gain  immortal  fame.  Without  the  authority  or  sanction 
of  the  Roman  senate  he  organised  three  legions,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  veterans  of  his  father.  Three  ge- 
nerals of  the  Marian  party  surrounded  him  in  three  dif- 
ferent camps,  and  their  imprudent  conduct  enabled  him 
to  attain  his  object.  He  directed  his  main  force  against 
one  of  them,  M.  Brutus,  and  defeated  his  cavalry,  which  in 
its  flight  threw  the  infantry  into  disorder ;  the  two  other 
generals,  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  their  colleague,  re- 
treated. Pompey  was  received  in  all  the  towns  of  Picenum 
as  their  deliverer.  (Plut.,  Pomp,,  7.)  The  senate  was  indig- 
nant at  bis  arbitrary  proceedings,  but  his  army  remained 
faithful  to  him.  At  toe  interview  which  he  afterwards  had 
with  Sulla,  for  whose  cause  he  had  so  successfully  exerted 
himself,  he  displayed  enough  of  his  vain  and  ambitious  cha- 
xacter  for  Sulla  to  discover  that  Pompey  wished  to  be  looked 
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gpoli  as  a  man  of  no  less  importance  than  himself.  When 
therefore  Pompey,  with  apparent  humility,  saluted  him  as 
imperator,  Sulla  returned  the  compliment.  Thus  Pompey's 
wishes  were  gratified,  and  the  impression  made  upon  his 
soldiers,  who  now  began  to  look  upon  him,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three  years  of  ase  (Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  29,  1),  as  their 
legitimate  geueral,  was  highly  favourable.  But  not  being 
recognised  by  the  senate,  and  not  fighting  under  the  aus« 
pices  of  Sulla,  he  was  in  reality  nothing  but  the  leader  of  an 
armed  band  of  adventurers. 

Sulla  was  made  dictator,  and  the  civil  war  was  carried 
on  in  Italy  with  unremitting  vigour.    While  the  consul  C. 
Marius  tho  Younger  was  besieged  in  Preneste  (82  B.C.), 
his  colleague  Cn.  Carbo  fought  an  indecisive  battle  against 
Sulla  at  Clusium,  but  his  legates  Marcius   and  Carrinas 
were  defeated  by  Pompey.    Carbo  then  retreated  to  Arimi- 
num,  and  sent  Marcius  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste,  but  Pompey 
repelled  him  in  the  Apennines  iKith   great  loss.     Carbo 
himself  in  despair  sailed  to  Africa,  but  his  troops,  which 
remained  in  Etruria,  were  closely  watched  and  afterwards 
dispersed  by  Pompey,  whereby  the  fall  of  Praeneste  was  pre- 
pared.   Sulla,  partly  to  reward  the  young  champion  of  his 
party,  partly  to  make  himself  sure  of  his  attachment,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  hand  of  his  step-daughter  iEmilia, 
who  was  pregnant  by  Manius  Glabrio,  from  whom  she  was 
obliged  to  separate.    (Pint.,  Sulla,  33 ;  Fomp.,  9.)    Pompey, 
who  was  married  to  Antistia,  abandoned  her,  but  Emilia 
soon  afterwards  died  in  childbed.    Pompey  was  thus  a  de- 
clared champion  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  after  the  war  in 
Italy  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  undertook  to  punish 
the  remaining  enemies  of  the  aristocracy  in  Sicily,  Africa, 
and  Spain.    Carbo  attempted  to  escape  to  Egypt,  but  was 
overtaken  and  brought  in  chains  before  Pompev,  at  Lily- 
bcsum;   bis  companions   were  put  to  death  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial ;   CSarbo,  though  he   had  once  shown 
himself  a  friend  to  Pompey,  was  solemnly  condemned  to 
death,  and  Pompey  sent  his  head  to  Sulla.    All  Sicily  sub- 
mitted to  him  without  any  further  resistance.    Much  has 
been  said  about  his  moderation  in  this  island,  but  he  only 
spared  those  whom  it  would  have  been  useless  to  destroy. 
Leaving  the  administration  of  Sietly  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
mtus,  his  brother-in-law,  he  set  out  fi}r  Africa  with  an  im- 
mense fleet  to  oppose  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  under  whom 
some  remnants  of  the  Marian  party  had  assembled,  and 
ahio  to  support  Hiempsal,  a  friend  of  Sulla,  against  Hiar- 
bas,  king  of  Numidia.    A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Pompey, 
though  with  great  loss,  gained  a  victory.    Domitius  fell, 
Hiarbas  was  put  to  death,  and  Hiempsal  restored  to  his 
throne.    The  whole  object  of  this  campaign  was  attained  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  Pompey  gained  general 
admimtion  for  his  disinterestedness.    He  returned  to  Rome, 
where  thousands  came  out  to  meet  and  gaze  at  the  young 
hero.    Sulla  himself  oomplimented  him  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Magnus  (the  great),  which  henceforth  became  here- 
ditary in  his  family.    The  time  at  which  he  received  this 
surname  is  differently  stated  by  different  authors,  but  from 
the  examination  of  the  various  accounts  in  Drumann^s 
*  Hist,  of  Rome'  (vol.  iv.,  p.  335,  &c.),  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  obtained  it  after  his  African  expedition.    But  the 
vanity  of  Pompey  was  not  satisfied  with  these  distinctions, 
and  although  he  had  not  yet  held  any  public  office,  and  was 
only  a  knight  (eques),  he  was  bent  upon  entering  Rome  in 
triumph.     Several  discussions  took  place  in  the  senate, 
where  great  efforts  were  made* to  prevent  such  an  unpre- 
cedented occurrence,  and  when  at  length  Pompey  had  re- 
course to  threats,  saying  that  the  people  would  prefer  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun,  SuUa,  indignant  at  his  arrogance, 
exclaimed, '  Well,  let  him  triumph.'     Pompey  thus  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.    After  this  display  of  childish  vanity 
Sulla  treated  him  with  a  coldness  which  did  not  fall  much 
short  of  contempt    (Plut, /bmp.,  15.) 

This  feature  of  vanity  in  his  character  explains  the  other- 
wise unaccountable  fact  that,  in  opposition  to  Sulla,  he  ex- 
erted all  his  influence  to  secure  the  consulship  for  ^milius 
Lepidus.  Sulla,  foreseeing  the  consequences,  said  to  Pom- 
pey, on  this  occasion,  'Thou  hast  given  the  sword  into  the 
hands  of  thy  own  enemy.'  Sulla  soon  after  died  (78  B.C.), 
and  Lopidus  openly  made  the  impotent  attempt  to  rescind 
all  the  laws  of  the  late  dictator,  in  which  he  hoped  to  be 
supported  by  Pompey ;  but  Pompey,  remaining  faithful  to 
his  party,  saved  the  aristocracy.  It  was  only  owing  to  the 
gieat  precautions  taken  by  the  senate  that  peace  and  order 
were  maintained  during  the  oonsulship  of  Lepidus  and  Q. 


Catulus;  but  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  vkL; 
dus  had  gone  to  his  province  of  Gaul,  the  vai  bru  ^ 
Lepidus  was  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  L^  : 
league  Catulus  and  Pompey,  and  tbe  latter  vas  a  .  j 
manded  by  the  senate  to  take  the  field  agamtt  M.':^ 
Brutus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Bmttts.vhoT;i< 
the  head  of  a  division  of  the  army  of  Lepidtu  in  C^ 
Gaul.    Brutus  defended  himself  bravely  in  Hat...  •^ 
at  length  either  an  insurrection  among  hi$  suldirrt  : 
ger  compelled  him  to  surrender :  hecbtained  tW:r: 
safe  passage,  but  was  put  to  death  the  next  L\  Itt* 
nius,  at  the  command  of  Pompey.    {V\\iUh%^,',, 
BruL,  4.)  Scipio  ^milianus,  the  son  of  Lepidus.!; •:, 
prisoner  inLiguria,  and  likewise  put  to  death «i:. :] 
raand  of  Pompey.    Lepidus  was  at  length aitaclos.;^ 
tulusand  Pompey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cu$i:^/q 
again  defeated,  he  resolved,  with  the  rerooaDtt?:  -.i. 
to  seek  refuge  in  Sardinia,  but  he  waarepellrib^ 
island  by  the  Roman  governor,  and  sooti  ite  a.  U 
surviving  followers  were  treated  with  great  ckoor 
that  they  might  not  be  induced  to  join  tbe  tm 
torius  in  Spain,  and  partly  because  tbe  lictji,.- 
themselves  wished  for  peace  in  order  toeojoji:.  , 
their  victory.      Pompey  also  received  orders.:  .e 
his  arms  and  return  to  Rome.     He  disob««  l- -> 
mand  under  various  pretexts;  but  tbe  truiii..'^ 
anxious  to  obtain  the  command  against  Ser.^  ufi 
when    indeed  the  power  of    Sertorius  aw]ir«i>'J 
threatening  character,  when  Perpema  hadjoioeiiiui 
and  the  senate  saw  no  one  else  that  could  be  enL'ciKr 
the  command  against  so  formidable  an  enemy, .  ^ 
length  reluctantly  decreed  that  Pompey  should  be  ^ 
Spain  with  the  power  of  a  proconsul,  and  in  i^^* 
was  ready  for  departure,  with  an  army  of  Wj^  '>^ 
1000  horse.    He  left  Italv  in  76  B.C.,  when  Uni 
years  of  age.     He  crossed  the  Alps,  according  to  i 
iCiviL,  i.  109),  between  the  rivers  Rhflne  asi  A 
directed  his  course  towards  the  soutbem  coast:: 
Several  Spanish  tribes,  and  even  Lauron,  vbeo 
his  adversaries,  declared  for  him.    In  tbe  etbLV 
paign  Metellus  defeated  Perpema,  and  took  biidv 
Sertorius  wounded  Pompey  with  ]iis  own  spa:  ^'^ 
polled  him  to  retreat    Not  long  after,  a  greii  •*>■ 
fought  near  Seguntia,  in  which  rompey  was  agc** 
and  6000  of  his  men  were  slain.     In  this  vayc.«* 
carried  on  with  various  success  for  nearly  four)«-%' 
had  not  Sertorius  been  betrayed  by  tbe  SpaS'*' 
at  last  assassinated  by  conspirators  headed  b;  ^ 
(74  B.C.),  he  would  probably  oave  driven  the  Ry'*^" 
Spain,  although  Pompey  conducted  the  var  V" 
skill.    He  now  also  received  reinforcemeDU  fr^ 
where  his  demands  were  readily  granted  by  ibe  ^^^ 
strongly  supported  by  the  consul  Luculluu,  wIioJ<^'^ 
Pompey  migut  return,  as  he  bad  threatened  ^^' 
tain  the  command  against  Mithridates.    PoDp<^J^-'^ 
in  Spain  as  far  west  as  Cale  (Porto).  ^ , , 

After  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Perpema  vaa  at  w-' 
his  armies ;  but  as  he  had  never  distinguished  bii^ ' 
general,  he  secured  no  confidence.     He  va^  >^  ' 
whether  he  should  offer  battle  to  Pompey,  untij  ^^.^ 
boldened  by   the  appearance  of  a  small  diri^(>^  •*  ^ 
enemy's  army,  but  he  soon  found  himself  a^^*"?' i^. 
whole  hostile  forces,  and  took  to  flight    He  ^vas  i;^'., 
wood;  and,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  offered  todeii;«'' 
Pompey  letters  of  Roman  nobles,  in  which  they  biw»' 
Sertorius  to  Italy,  and  expressed  their  averaiofl  to  ^;. 
stilution  of  Sulla.    Pompey   refused  to  see  wdJ> 
dered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  papers^  ^l 
without  being  read.    Tbe  army  of  Perperno  dispew" , 
those  who  could  not  expept  a  pardon  *^"8^V'^J£;rV 
towns  which  were  determined  to  defend  their  nt^^^j 
last.    Some  of  these  Ijowns  were  razed  to  ^*A^.,0 
Pompey,  while  some  distinguished  Spaniards  ^'^  ,^l: 
ported  the  enemy  of  their  own  countryi  ^^jV    /y  . 
rewarded    with    the   Roman  franchise.    (^'^     j 
Balbo,  8.)    As  MeteUua  left  Spain  before  W  j, 
latter  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  U>  'DJ*^,.^; 
pear  that  he  alone  had  accomplished  tho  I^^^^'[,t  • 
Spain,  and,  with  tho  assistance  of  commi»ionei>||^^ 
senate,  he  proceed<id  to  organise  theadfflm«^^  ^^ 
province  of  Spain.    The  apparent  succeitf  «'"' ^., 
undertaking  had  been  crowned  increased  bi^  ^^  '^j 
admiration  of  (he  multitude*  who  took  ma  ^ 
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to  appear,  and  longed  to  see  him  return  to  Italy, 
notber  great  object  was  to  be  accomplished.  Almost 
lie  of  southern  Italy  was  in  the  liands  of  the  re- 
slaves  under  Spartacus.  On  his  return,  Pompey 
in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  to  Gaul,  a  pillar,  with 
iptioD  recording  his  victories.  (Strabo,  iii.,  4,  p.  257, 
5,  p.  287,  Tauchnitz.)  On  his  return  through  Gaul 
etl  some  of  the  bands  which  had  sen'ed  under  Ser- 
I  Gallia  Aquitania,  in  a  place  which  hence  received 
me  of  Lugdunum  Convenarum  ( St.  Bcrtrand). 
lym..  Adv.  Vigilant^  torn,  iv.,  p.  282,  ed.  Monach. 
:t.,  Paris.) 

7ey  had  hitherto  been  constantly  engao[ed  at  the 
'  bis  armies,  and  was  totally  unacqtiainted  with  the 
I  administration  of  the  republic.  The  aristocratic 
It  little  gratitude  for  his  services;  for  each  individual 
tbem  was  jealous  of  him,  while  as  a  body  they 
lira:  the  people,  on  the  other  hand, had  long  for- 
:bat  he  was  the  head  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  saw 

only  their  deliverer  from  an  enemy  who  had 
led  to  invade  Italy  with  hosts  of  barbarians.  On  his 
in  Italy,  he  did  not,  as  the  laws  required,  dismiss  his 
for  he  knew  that  with  them  he  might  obtain  any- 
•om  the  senate.  Crassus,  a  friend  of  the  arislocra- 
ty,  had  been  conducting  the  war  against  the  slaves ; 
hearing  of  the  return  of  Pompey,  he  had  hastened 
;  it  to  a  conclusion,  in  order  that  Pompey  might  not 
tbe  laurels  from  him  The  war  was  indeed  at  an  end 
return  of  Pompey,  but  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
to  pieces  a  body  of  5000  slaves,  who  were  on  their 
to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  Alps,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
that  Crassus  had  indeed  gained  the  victory,  byt  that 
rooted  out  the  war.  Crassus  felt  this  arrogance  the 
ceenly,  as  he  wished  to  obtain  the  consulship  with 
y,  and  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  influence 
Pompey  had  gained  at  his  cost.  Pompey,  though 
from  Rome,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
ident  enough  to  recommend  Crassus  as  his  colleague. 
cipey  had  not  yet  held  any  of  the  minor  civil  offices, 
id  not  legally  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  But 
late,  not  wishing  to  have  the  two  most  powerful  men 
itate  their  enemies,  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  laws 
»ur  of  Pompey,  and  he  ana  Crassus  were  elected 
I  for  the  year  70  b.c. 

pey  had  now  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  second 
fa,  especially  as  he  had  become  a  great  favourite  with 
>ple,  and  had  declared  that  he  would  restore  the  tri- 
in  power,  which  was  abolished  by  Sulla,  and  would 
le  could  to  stop  the  abuse  which  the  aristocratic  party 
>f  their  judicial  power.  The  two  consuls  elect  and 
us  stood  with  their  armies  before  Rome,  and  on  the 
f  September,  71  b.c.,  Crassus  entered  the  city  in  an 
3,  and  Pompey  and  Metellus  in  triumph.  Both  con- 
ow  did  their  utmost  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people, 
ompey  began  to  fulfil  his  promises.  The  question  con- 
,g  the  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power  had  been 
ed  for  many  years,  but  without  success ;  the  people 
now  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  for  tbe  abuse  of 
power  by  the  senatorial  party  had  become  intolerable. 
1  Pompey  brought  his  rogation  before  the  senate,  the 
ttion  was  not  so  strong  as  might  have  been  expected. 
[>rted  by  his  troops,  which  were  still  in  the  neignbour- 
uf  Rome,  by  Crassus,  and  the  exasperation  of  the 
e,  Pompey  carried  his  bill.  Much  may  be  said  both  for 
.gainst  this  restoration  of  the  tribuneship ;  thus  much 
ver  is  certain,  that  tbe  advantages  were  more  apparent 
real.  Pompey  had  thus  gradually  changed  his  original 
on,  and  from  a  champion  of  the  senatorial  party,  he  had 
3e  a  man  of  the  people,  and  found  himself  at  once  by 
tie  of  Cssar,  who  was  already  beginning  to  exercise  an 
lice  over  him.  This  measure,  which  at  the  time  gained 
-eneral  popularity,  was  soon  followed  by  another  pro- 

by  the  tribune  Aurelius  Cotta,  which  deprived  the 
krs  of  their  exclusive  possession  of  the  judicia  publica, 
ivided  the  judicial  power  equally  among  the  senators, 
flights,  and  the  people,  the  last  being  represented  by 
ibuni  AerariL  This  measure  was  productive  of  Uttle 
►cement,  for  moral  corruption  was  not  peculiar  to  any 
I  ass.  but  pervaded  the  whole  nation. 
:«r  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Pompey  refused  to 
to  a  province,  but  he  dismissed  his  army,  and  remained 
►tne  for  two  years  without  holding  any  office.  During 
ime  be  seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  never  without  H 


numerous  train,  which  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
people  with  his  importance.    He  foresaw  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  his  invincible  arm  would  again  be  re- 
quired to  save  Rome  from  destruction.    The  Mediterranean 
was  about  this   time  almost  covered  with  pirates.    They 
landed  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.     The  high-roads  of  Italy  were 
not  safe.    Rome  itself  was  suffering  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, for  almost  all  convoys  bound  for  the  city  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  pirates.    The  tribune  A.  Gabinius,  a  man 
whose  fortune  was  completely  ruined,  brought  forward  a 
rogation  that  a  consular  man  should  be  invested  with  un- 
limited powers  for  three  years  over  the  whole  Mediterranean 
and  its  coasts  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
that  all  the  resources  of  the  state  should  be  at  his  disposal. 
No  individual  was  mentioned,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  directed  to  Pompey  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving 
the  republic.    He  himself  kept  in  the  background :  in  the 
senate  the  rogation  met  with  a  fierce  opposition,  but  Csesar 
supported  it,  and  thereby  alienated  Pompey  still  more  from 
his  former  party.     When  the  day  came  for  the  measure  to 
be  decided  oy  trie  votes  of  the  people,  Pompey  appeared  in 
the  market-place  entreating  the  people  not  to  dmw  him 
again  into  the  field  of  action,  and  to  appoint  a  more  deserv- 
ing general.    This  piece  of  hypocrisy  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  rogation  was  carried  on  the  second  day,  notwith- 
standing the  most  violent  opposition.    The  price  of  pro- 
visions immediately  fell  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deli- 
very from  the  pirates.     However  contemptible  the  means 
by  which  Pompey  obtained  the  command,  the  manner  in 
which  he  fulfilled  his  commission  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.    Tlie  preparations  for  war  were  completed 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  67  b.c.  he 
began  his  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.    His  legates 
were  stationed  in  various  quarters  of  the  sea  to  draw  forth 
the  pirates  and  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  their  forces: 
he  himself  with  tne  main  armament  swept  the  sea  and 
drove  the  pirates  eastward.    Within  forty  days  the  sea  be- 
tween Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy  was  cleared,  and  Rome 
already  felt  the  benefit  of  his  exploits.    He  then  landed  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  divine  honours,  and 
after  a  short  stay  he  proceeded  on  his  expedition.    The 
pirates  who  had  not  yet  surrendered  were  at  last  surrounded 
and  blockaded  near  tbe  coast  of  Cilicia.    Here  the  first  and 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Coracesium.  The  pirates  were 
defeated,  and  took  refuge  in  the  town,  whicn  they  sur- 
rendered after  some  resistance,  together  with  all  their  ships 
and  arms.    Numbers  of  the  pirates  had  daserted  previous 
to  the  decisive  battle,  and  the  humanity  with  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  Pompey  contributed  not  a  little  to  in« 
duce  the  rest  to  surrender.    All  the  towns  and  former 
strongholds  of  the  pirates  opened  their  gates  to  Pompey ; 
most  of  their  fortresses,  and  everything  which  might  enable 
the  pirates  to  recover  their  strength,  were  destroyed,  and 
they  themselves  were  transplanted  to  SoloeisC  henceforward 
called  Pompeiopolis)  and  other  deserted  towns  of  Cilicia 
and  Greece,  where  it  was  impossible  for  tbem  again  to 
resume  their  former  mode  of  life.    The  whole  war  did  not 
last  above  three  months.    One  hundred  and  twenty  towns 
and  castles  were  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed; 1300  ships  were  burned,  72  were  taken,  and  306 
others  surrendered. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  his  enemies  at  Rome  began 
again  to  try  their  strength,  but  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  his 
immense  forces,  and  with  dictatorial  power  over  a  great 
part  of  the  empire,  was  little  concerned  about  it,  and  ho 
remained  in  Asia,  for  his  object  now  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  command  against  Mithridates.  The  war  against  this 
king  had  long  been  carried. on  with  varying  success,  but  no 
decisive  advantage  had  yet  been  gained.  The  people  at 
Rome  had  now  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  Pompey, 
and  when  C.  Manilius  produced  a  bill  (Cicero,  Pro  Lege 
Manilia)  for  giving  to  Pompey  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  with  unlimited  power  over  the  fleet 
and  the  army  in  the  East,  and  with  the  rights  of  a  procon- 
sul in  all  parts  of  Asia,  it  was  carried  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Catulus  and  Hortensius.  Tlio  intelligence  of 
this  decree  was  received  by  Pompey  in  his  usual  manner, 
with  apparent  dissatisfaction  with  those  who,  as  he  said, 
would  allow  him  no  peace,  and  would  expose  him  to  the 
greatest  dangers  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  (Dion  Cass., 
xxxvi.  28 ;  Plut.,  Pomp.,  30.)  Notwithstanding  this,  he  im- 
mediately set  out  (66  B^c)  to  take  the  place  of  liucuUufly 
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whom  he  treated  with  arrogance  and  the  neglect  of  all  com- 
mon civility. 

It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  the  antient  writers  themselves, 
that  the  power  of  Mithridates  was  broken  before  Pompey 
undertook  the  command,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  tnat 
he  acted  with  great  energy  and  prudence,  so  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people  at  Rome  were  fully  justified.  He  sent 
his  fleet  round  the  coast  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus(Plut.,  Pomp,,  31, 32),  and  hastened  from  Crete  to  Ga- 
latia,  where  he  assembled  his  land-troops.  Proposals  which 
ho  made  to  the  king  were  rejected.  Pompey  allowed 
Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an  attack  on  Armenia, 
and  thereby  made  him  his  friend  and  ally.  Mithridates, 
seeing  himself  thus  deprived  of  his  hope  of  receiving  succours 
from  Parthia  (Appian,  Mithrid.,  87;  Dion  Cass.,  xxxvi.,  p.  24), 
sued  for  peace ;  but  the  negotiation  failed.  Pompey  then 
marched  through t  Lesser  Armenia  across  the  Euphrates  to 
Acilisene,  in  order  to  separate  Mithridates  fromTigranes.  The 
king  took  the  same  direction.  The  hostile  armies  met,  and 
after  some  skirmishes  Mitliridates  retreated  to  save  his  men, 
but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  at  night  in  a  narrow  pass, 
where  10,000  of  his  army  were  slain  and  an  equal  number 
made  prisoners,  while  Pompey  only  lost  a  small  number. 
The  king  himself  escaped  with  some  horsemen  to  theTauric 
Chersonese  (Crimea).  Pompey,  being  unable  to  overtake 
him,  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Colchis,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Nicopolis  on  the  field  of  battle  in  Armenia.  He 
then  advanced  against  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Tigranes, 
who,  being  abandoned  by  his  son,  and  discouraged  at  the 
npproach  of  the  enemy,  appeared  as  a  supplicant  before 
Pompey,  who,  pleased  with  his  submission,  called  him  the 
friend  of  the  Romans,  left  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  only  required  a  contribution  of 
6000  talents,  and  his  son  as  a  hostage.  A  part  of  the 
Roman  army  remained  under  L.  Afranius,  in  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes,  while  Pompey  with  the 
rest  marched  towards  the  north  and  took  up  his  Quarters 
on  the  river  Cyrus  (Kur),  as  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  approach  nearer  the  Caucasus.  Here  the  Romans  were 
attacked  by  OroBses,  king  of  Albania  (Sbirvan  and  Daghis- 
tan),  with  a  numerous  army ;  but  Pompey,  no  way  daunted, 
defeated  him ;  and  when  the  king  sued  for  peace,  it  was 
granted  him  on  condition  that  he  should  allow  the  Romans 
a  free  passage  through  his  territory. 

In  the  year  65  n.c.  the  Romans  had  again  to  sustain  an 
attack  from  a  king  of  the  Iberians,  between  Albania  and 
Colchis ;  but  the  barbarians  were  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
and  the  king  sent  both  money  and  his  sons  as  hostages  to 
the  Roman  eeneral.  Pompey  now  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  rhasis  (Faz,  or  Rion),  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
legate  Servilius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Euxine.  From  him  he  learned  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
force  his  way  through  the  Caucasian  regions  to  the  Crimea, 
where  his  army  might  easily  be  destroyed ;  and  therefore,  on 
receiving  information  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Albanians, 
he  returned  to  the  river  Cyrus.  The  barbarians  were  easily 
routed,  and  Pompey  again  granted  peace  to  their  king:  he 
determined  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  Mithridates  to  his 
own  fate,  and  to  seek  richer  laurels,  and  which  were  more 
easily  to  be  gained,  in  Syria.  He  received  ambassadors  from 
several  Eastern  princes,  who  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  that 
their  fate  was  in  his  hands;  and  even  the  nearest  relations 
of  Mithridates  joined  the  Romans,  and  threw  open  to  them 
their  fortresses.  Pompey,  thus  assured  of  his  own  good 
fortune,  gave  to  Pontus  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince :  his  fleet  however  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Euxine, 
and  to  prevent  provisions  being  conveyed  to  the  king  in  the 
Crimea. 

On  his  march  southward  he  passed  the  hills  of  Zela,  where, 
three  years  before,  a  legate  of  LucuUus  had  been  defeated 
by  Mithridates.  Pompey  ordered  the  bones  of  the  slain, 
which  still  lay  scattered  over  the  field,  to  be  solemnly  buried. 
On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  dethroned  Antiochus  XL,  and 
made  his  country,  together  with  Phcsnicia,  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In  Palestine  he  found  a  more  resolute  opposition. 
Jerusalem  was  distracted  by  a  civil  war  between  the  two 
brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus:  Pompey  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  besieged  Jerusalem. 
The  town  soon  capitulated,  but  the  Temple  held  out  rather 
more  than  three  months.  Pompey  entered  the  sanctuary, 
hut  did  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  destroy  anything.  Aristo- 
bulus  was  sent  to  Rome  as  prisoner,  and  Judsoa  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  an  anxiual  tribute.    In  Syria, ) 


Pompey  was  again  complimented  by  aaliia^  t, 
various  Eastern  princes:  Mithridates tbo scot  cmtHi 
made  a  last  attempt  at  negotiation ;  but  Pbnpey«o'. :. 
of  nothing  but  absolute  submissioo,  and  ibe  ^r.  ^ 
were  broken  oflT.    Soon  after,  when  Pompey  vu  prvx, 
southward  to  add  Arabia  to  his  conquests,  be  ms^e:: 
ligence  of  the  death  of  Mithridates;  and  kivi^r. 
the  submission  of  some  Arabian  chiefs,  be  huteoti  ^. 
Syria  and  Cilicia  back  to  Pontus.    Immenie  tret»3f. 
here  surrendered  to  him;    and  PharDaon,n(i<:i: 
dates,  sent  the  body  of  his  father  to  Pompey;  bui  hi  <• 
to  see  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burit^  withrojali): . 
Sinope.     Pompey  now  gave  to  Phamacei  the  t ;. 
Bosporus;    Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatii,  vn rir^ 
with  Lesser  Armenia ;  Bitbynia,  Ptphlagonji,  u!  !-l: 
were  made  a  Roman  province  under  the  miuof^ 
Cilicia  and  Pamphyha  under  the  name  of  Ciliau  ^ 
Ariobarzanes  received  Cappadocia,  andTiennsiuiL- 
to  remain   king  of  Great  Armenia.    After  be  :i . 
settled  the  aflfairs  of  Asia,  Pompey  prepued  i  /.* 
Rome,  where  the  anticipation  of  his  arrival  a!>.»  . 
activity  of  the  several  parties;  some  dreidu^ii  , 
with  a  victorious  and  devoted  army;  otheit,p3.t.- . 
enemies  of  Cicero,  wishing  for  his  preaeDfts  :* 
said,  he  might  restore  the  constitution,  via :.  p. 
violated  by  Cicero  in  his  proceedings  against^^^c^a:  i 
conspiracy.     (Plut,  CiCt  23 ;    Cato  Situ,  ^  ^J  '\ 
16.)     In  January  of  the  year  61  b.c,  PoK^rnl 
Brundusium  and  dismissed  his  armies;  buthfci:v 
tinue  his  journey  towards  Rome  until  party  up*- 
sided.    He  was  everywhere  received  with  estis^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Roidc  left  ^ 
meet  him  before  the  gates,  where  he  wai  soleoc! 
by  the  senate.    After  an  interval  of  some  mootU  > 
brated  his  triumph  over  the  pirates  and  Miti' 
most  magnificent  that  Rome  had  ever  bebeii 
tables  were  carried  before  him,containiDetDicrv 
countries  and  princes  that  he  had  subdueS;  ao^v; 
treasures,  and  prisoners  he  had  gained  for  *^ 
an  immense  train  of  waggons  followed,  M 
spoils  of  the  East.  On  the  second  day  the  imptn-: 
entered  the  city,  and  before  his  chariot  valk^; ^ 
distinguished  of  his  prisoners,  324  in  namber.^^ 
him  followed  his  legates  and  miUtary  tribunes  ^* 
took  no  part  in  the  triumph.     (Appian;  Dioi*^ 
24,)    After  the  triumph  was  over,  Pompey i^*' 
prisoners  to  their  native  countries,  with  the  fi*^' 
young  Tigranes  and  Aristobulus ;   and  with  li'^ 
built  a  temple  to  Minerva,  with  inscriptioDS  ^ 
rate  his  victories. 

After  his  triumph,  he  naturally  expected  tli'*J 
measures  in  Asia  and  the  distribution  of  1>"^/ L 
had  promised  to  his  soldiers  would  be  sii:^'''^j 
the  senate,  especially  as  he  thought  be  »» -q 
the  support  of  L.  Afranius,  whom  he  bti  f*;] 
to  the  consulship.  But  he  Ibund  himself  n''.| 
posed  by  Cato  and  the  heads  of  the  scnaionij^" 
abandoned  by  the  cowardly  Afranius.  Tbis  l"J' 
severe  for  a  man  like  Pompey  to  bear,  and  be :" 
joined  the  popular  party,  a  step  which  be  conw  ^ 
retract,  and  which  involved  him  in  those  diC 
which  he  at  last  perished.  Cffisar,  who  was  s'J^ 
could  not  be  outstripped  in  the  affections  of  the  i<i.,| 
ported  Pompey,  and  tnus  at  once  weakened  ibe !»'  ^ 
aristocracy,  and  gained  over  Pompey  to  h'»*^["';J. 
Crassus,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Romans  and  toe -^ 
the  senate,  was  also  easily  gained  over,  and  these  '-^^ 
now  formed  what  is  generally  c&llcd  the  ^^^^'\\ 
During  his  consulship,  Csesar  (59  B.C.),  by  ^"f '?=^;^ 
enabled  Pompey  to  fulfil  the  promises  wbicD"*^,,'; 
to  his  veterans:  large  districts  of  public  lind  mj-    i 


were  assigned  to  them.  Caftsar  at  length  aljo  ^^2",  \ 
him  the  sanction  of  the  arrangements  be  had  nn^^;  ^ 
before  he  left  it.  Pompey  in  his  turn  iras  m^_  j 
Dort  CsDsar,  his  apparent  friend,  in  all  his  deflr*;.^'j 
ne  rendered  himself  more  and  more  obnoxww  ^j^-^  . 
tocratic  party ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  T3*j^  ^  ^ 
self  sincerely  devoted  to  the  people,  nor  ^^,  ,^  ^ 
with  any  other  feeling  than  aslonisbment  «>rj  ^;* 
success.  As  Pompey  had  divorced  Maria  (Of-  »J  -^ ., , 
the  mother  of  his  two  sons.  Caesar,  to  secure  b'tt^^^ ,, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  w^™.^^  „'b«,- 
pey  spent  most  of  his  lime  during  this  pen*  ^ 
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anum  near  Rome*  unconcerned  about  the  sufferings  of 
great  culogut  Cicero,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  the 
une  Clodms ;  and  it  was  not  until  Clodius  had  made  an 
mpt  to  assassinate  Ponipey  that  he  promoted  the  recall 
Sioeroi  Gratitude  induced  Cicero  to  endeavour  to  re-es- 
iah  Pompey  in  the  popular  &vour,  by  procuring  for  him 
prnfeetura  annon®  for  five  years,  and  the  proconsular 
er  over  aU  provinces,  with  fifteen  legions  at  his  com- 
id.  (Cic,  AaAti.,  iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.,  xxxix.  9.)  In  this 
leity  he  went  to  Sicily,  whence  he  sent  provisions  to 
le,  and  the  favour  of  the  people  was  easily  gained^  as 
price  of  com  immediately  began  to  fall.  At  the  corn- 
cement  of  the  year  56  b.c.,  Pompey  returned  to  Rome, 
re  he  exerted  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of  Pto- 
3DU8  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  expelled 
k  his  kingdom.  Clodius,  who  had  become  curule  eedile, 
ised  Milo;  and  when  Pompey  defended  him,  he  was 
ed  with  abuse  by  Clodius.  This  affair  also  involved 
in  a  contest  with  the  tribune  Cato,  who  attacked  him 
he  senate,  and  accused  him  of  faithlessness  to  Cicero, 
silence  of  the  audience  inflamed  Pompey's  anger,  and 
openly  spoke  of  secret  conspiracies  against  himself, 
ting  out  his  colleague  Crassus  as  their  author.  He  was 
conscious  of  having  lost  the  favour  of  all  parties,  and 
nothing  left  but  to  repair  to  CsDsar,  who  had  taken  up 
winter-quarters  at  Luca,  and  to  whom  Crassus  had 
idy  gone.  C»sar  reconciled  the  two  men,  and,  about 
middle  of  April,  56  b.c.,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with 
D,  according  to  which  bis  own  governorship  of  Gaul  was 
B  prolonged  for  five  years,  and  Pompey  and  Crassus  to 
lade  consuls  ibr  the  following  year,  with  the  provinces 
ipain  and  Africa  for  Pompey,  and  Syria  for  Crassus. 
moreover  promised  to  exert  all  his  influence  with  the 
lie  in  their  favour. 

>mpey  now  returned  to  Rome  with  renewea  courage 
arrogance,  and  with  Crassus  was  a  candidate  for  the 
ulship.  The  opposition,  headed  by  the  inflexible  Cato, 
saw  through  the  plans  of  the  triumvirs,  was  fierce, 
gh  useless ;  but  when  the  day  of  election  came,  it  was 
after  the  forum  had  been  occupied  by  armed  forces 
Pompey  and  Crassus  attained  their  object  The  tri- 
!  Tribonius  was  bribed  to  assign  to  the  new  consuls  the 
Inces  on  which  they  themselves  had  already  determined, 
pey,  now  again  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world,  in- 
m1  in  vain  dreams  of  a  final  victory  over  his  rivals,  not 
lasing  penetration  enough  to  see  that  he  was  preparing 
wn  ruin,  and  thatCsesar  was  only  using  him  as  an  in- 
dent for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  objects. 
pey  built  a  magnificent  theatre,  and  amused  the  multi- 

for  several  days  with  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles. 
;he  result  did  not  entirely  answer  his  expectations,  and 
I  he  shortly  after  raised  troops  in  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
,  and  sent  them  to  Spain  under  his  legates  Afranius 
Petreius,  the  people  loudly  expressed  their  discontent 
le  end  of  the  year  Crassus  went  to  Syria,  but  Pompey 
rned  his  provinoe  by  his  legates,  and  remained  with  his 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  ostensibly  to  provide 
city  with  provisions,  but  the  fact  was  that  he  thus 
d  to  obtain  dictatorial  power,  and  to  disarm  Cesar 
jgh  the  senate  and  the  people  without  striking  a  blow, 
nterfered  with  the  administration  of  justice,  prevented 
lection  of  new  consuls,  and  secretly  kept  up  hostilities 
een  the  parties  at  Rome.  In  September  of  the  year 
c,  his  wife  Julia  died,  and  when  proposals  were  made 
L  new  alliance  with  the  family  of  Csesar,  he  rejected 
•  Crassus  in  the  meanwhile  perished  in  Asia,  and  the 
IV irate  was  changed  into  a  duumvirate.  Pompey  had 
wished  for  the  dictatorship,  and  when  the  tribunes 
eiuB  Hirrus  and  Coelius  Vinicianus  prevented  the 
ions,  and  at  last  proposed  to  make  Pompey  dictator,  he 
obliged  openly  to  come  forward,  but  perceiving  the 
ment  opposition  of  the  senate  and  Cato,  he  withdrew, 
Domitius  Calvinus  and  Valerius  Messala  were  elected 
lis  for  the  remainder  ef  the  year.  At  the  end  of  their 
ilsbip,  the  elections  were  again  disturbed,  and  Pompey 
)ived  fresh  hopes.  In  the  ensuing  quarrels  between 
and  Clodius  [Cicero],  the  senate,  unable  to  maintain 
)  and  order  in  the  city,  empowered  Pompey  to  collect 
»s,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  Pompey  was 
again  in  his  proper  sphere :  his  first  object  was,  with 
ssistance  of  his  soldiers,  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Milo, 
to  get  rid  of  him  he  not  only  introduced  new  forms  of 
dure,   but  also  surrounded  the  court  with  soldiers 
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during  the  trial  of  Milo.  Milo  was  exiled,  while  others 
who  were  equally  guilty  were  acquitted,  as  Pompey  had  no 
ground  for  fearing  them.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
Pompey  was  made  sole  consul,  but  on  the  1st  of  August 
he  made  Metellus  Scipio,  whose  daughter  Cornelia  he  had 
married,  his  colleague,  and  with  him  held  the  comitia  to  elect 
the  consuls  for  the  year  following.  At  the  same  time  an 
old  law,  that  in  many  instances  had  been  neglected,  was 
renewed,  which  required  that  every  candidate  for  a  public 
office  should  be  a  candidate  in  person  at  Rome.  This  was 
manifestly  aimed  at  Ciesar,  who  thereby  would  be  compelled 
to  give  up  the  command  of  his  armies  and  to  appear  in 
Rome,  if  he  wished  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
For  himself  Pompey  obtained  a  prolongation  of  his  pro- 
consulship  over  Spain  for  five  years.  While  Pompey, 
during  whose  illness  at  Naples  all  Italy  prayed  for  his  re- 
covery, was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  conviction  that 
he  was  the  first  man  of  the  republic,  Ciesar  had  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  large  sums  of  money  increased  his  party  at 
Rome,  and  gained  over  to  his  interest  several  tribunest 
among  whom  was  the  bold  and  eloquent  Curio.  Csssar, 
though  absent  from  Rome,  claimed  to  be  elected  consul  for 
the  Ibllowing  year ;  and  when  Pompey  and  the  senate  re- 
quired him  to  dismiss  his  army  and  present  himself  at 
Rome  as  a  candidate.  Curio  insisted  that  Pompey  should 
likewise  dismiss  his  army.  [Cjbsar.]  After  long  discus- 
sions, the  party  of  Pompey  gained  the  day,  and  a  decree  was 
made  declaring  Cesar  a  public  enemy  unless  he  resigned 
his  command  and  came  to  Rome  as  a  private  man.  The 
public  authorities  at  the  same  time  received  orders  to  guard 
the  republic  against  any  danger,  and  Pompey  was  allowed 
to  make  use  of  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
an  army  in  Italy.  Pompey  had  declared  that  he  only 
needed  to  stamp  with  his  foot  upon  the  earth  to  call  forth 
new  legions ;  but  when  he  found  that  he  had  miscalculated, 
he  and  the  whole  senatorial  party  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion  by  the  intelligence  that  Caesar  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Rome.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  exclaimed, 
'  Pompey,  thou  hast  betrayed  us  !*  Cato  however  thought 
it  advisable  to  declare  Pompey  general  of  the  republic, 
Pompey  with  his  few  troops  could  do  nothing ;  he  left  the 
city  accompanied  by  the  consuls,  most  of  the  senators,  Cato, 
Cicero,  and  others  of  the  aristocratic  party ;  they  hastened 
to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  The  consternation 
among  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  city  was 
indescribable ;  they  dreaded  a  renewal  of  the  scenes  that 
thev  had  witnessed  under  Marius  and  Sulla.  But  Coesar 
by  his  moderation  won  the  hearts  of  all.  From  Brundusium 
rompey  fled  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Eptrus,  which  he  strongly 
garrisoned  and  fortified,  while  Csesar  established  his  power 
in  the  West  The  position  of  Pompey  was  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  than  any  other  he  could  have  chosen,  for 
the  fleet  was  at  his  command,  and  he  could  raise  new 
troops  without  great  difficulties;  but  he  had  to  struggle 
with  his  own  party,  some  blaming  him  for  not  offering 
battle  to  CflBsar,  and  others  for  not  accepting  the  proposals 
of  peace  which  Csssar  repeatedly  made  to  him.  His  own 
plan  was  to  weaken  his  enemy  without  fighting  a  battle, 
but  CflBsar  received  reinforcements  from  Italy,  and  Pompev 
was  cut  off  from  Dyrrhachium ;  in  a  battle  which  ensue<C 
CsBsar  was  defeated,  and  directed  his  march  into  Thessaly. 
After  this  success,  the  senatorial  party  imagined  that  all  the 
work  was  done,  and  that  they  might  without  any  danger 
return  to  Italy ;  and  when  Pompey  declared  that  Greece 
must  first  be  cleared  of  the  enemv,  they  urged  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  battle.  Csssar  knowing  this  disposition 
of  his  adversaries,  compelled  them,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
48  B.C.,  to  give  battle  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalus.  Pompey 
was  defeated,  and  though  he  had  still  considerable  forces  at 
his  command,  he  was  disheartened.  He  fled  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pencus,  and  thence  sailed  to  Lesbos,  whither 
he  had  sent  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  younger  son.  By  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  friends  he  determined  to  seek  refuge  in 
Egypt,  whose  king  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  restoration 
of  his  father.  He  landed  there  on  the  28th  of  September, 
but  was  treacherously  murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  army  by  the  tribune  Septimius,  at  the  instigation  of 
Achillas  and  Theodotus,  who  feared  the  anger  of  Csssar. 
The  wife  and  child  of  Pompey,  who  were  still  on  board  the 
ship,  and  saw  the  murder,  hastened  away.  The  murderers 
cut  off  the  head  of  Pompey  and  left  the  body  on  the  beach, 
where  it  was  buried  by  a  freedman  and  a  veteran.  Ceesar, 
who  arrived  in  Bgypt  three  days  later,  shed  tears  at  the 
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sight  of  the  head  of  Pompey,  and  put  liis  murderers  to 
death. 

Pompey  was  58  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is 
didicuU  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  his  character,  for  he 
was  not,  hke  Marius,  Sulla,  and  Csesar,  a  man  of  singleness 
of  principle  and  purpose,  hut  he  changed  his  position  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  control.  Though  by  birth  not  be- 
longing to  the  senatorial  party,  he  was  by  his  immense  for- 
tune placed  on  a  level  with  them,  and  made  himself  their 
champion,  though  they  could  never  sympathise  with  him ; 
for  the  people  he  had  no  heart,  and  when  he  joined  the 
popular  party,  it  was  solely  to  satisfy  his  own  ambitious 
views.  He  was  thus  in  reality  throughout  his  life  Uoating 
between  two  parties,  and  was  neither  in  his  private  nor 
public  life  a  faithful  friend.  His  only  object  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first  man  of  the  state,  and  he  objected 
to  no  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  even  though  they 
tended  to  subvert  the  constitution.  In  his  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  state,  and  during  the  whole  period  from  his 
great  triumph  to  the  war  with  Csesar,  the  little  that  he  did 
was  not  calculated  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  country.  Ambition  and  vanity  were  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  and  a  calculating  selfishness  pervaded 
everything  that  he  did.  His  real  fame  must  rest  on  his 
conduct  as  a  general,  though  he  was  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  most  of  the  great  generals  of  his  age.  In  his  private  life 
lie  formed  indeed  a  contrast  with  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, for  though  immensely  rich,  he  lived  simply,  ab- 
stained from  all  debauchery  and  excesses,  and  was  faithful 
in  his  matrimonial  relations.  It  is  also  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  he  did  not  enrich  himself  by  extortion  in  his 
provinces,  though  no  man  had  ever  had  more  opportunities, 
and  that  he  was  conscientious  in  the  application  of  the 
public  money.  As  regards  his  intellectual  powers,  he  was 
not  above  mediocrity,  although  he  sometime^  aflfected  to  be 
the  patron  of  science  and  literature.  Cicero  judged  of  him 
differently  at  different  times,  according  as  he  was  governed 
by  momentary  impulse  or  by  what  he  considered  the  good 
pf  the  state.  His  features  in  his  statues  and  busts  are,  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr,  expressive  of  a  high  degree  of  vul- 
garity and  rudeness:  others  think  them  majestic  and  im- 
posing. (See  the  articles  Cicero,  CiGSAR,  Sertorius, 
MiTHRiDATEs,  and  especially  Porapey's  Life  in  Drumann's 
Geschichie  Rotm,  ^.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  324-556.) 
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This  coin  was  uot  struck  bv  Pompey  himself,  but  by  his  son  Sexfns.  as  ap- 
^>ars  from  the  surname  Pinx  In  Mnynu%  Piut,  Impcratar  itentm,  Prtrfcdui  rlassi 
ef  ores  naritiniir  er  SennfHii  cmstiti.  It  must  Iwve  been  strtrck  at  the  llmf? 
wheu  t^extU4  had  taken  powosHrun  ot  Sicily  and  assumed  the  title  ot  Imncratjr 
fur  the  »eroud  time.  The  single  head  on  one  siile  is  that  of  Pompey  tlio  Tri- 
umvir; the  ivo  smaller  heads  are  those  of  his  two  sons.  Rut  there  are  fdill 
some  difficulties:—!.  The  b^ir  iu  this  portrait  of  the  father  seems  to  Sail 
nmoothly  down  Uio  forehead,  though  Plutarch  says  thi^t,  on  the  coDtriiry.lt  was 
bristly  aud  rot>e  upwiirds,  ns  is  seen  on  one  of  the  sraallor  heads.  2.  Tlie  iituus 
1%  lint  eM<dly  accounte<t  for.  as  neither  of  the  sims  ever  held  the  offi^'e  ot  nug^ur. 
J'he  portrait  uf  Pumpey  is  also  found  on  the  coins  of  Pom|>eioix)lia.  which  to%vn 
Iiuuuur<'d  him  as  iti  founder.  Gump.  EckheU  '  Doctr.  Num.  Vet./  iti.,  6S<  and 
Vaillnnt,  c.  *  Pomp.* 

POMPEIUS,  CNEIUS  MAGNUS,  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  triumvir  Pompey  and  of  Mucia.  He 
was  horn  about  77  B.C.  Accor<ling  to  Appian,  he  and  his 
brother  Sextus  accompanied  their  father  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  pirates.  When  the  war  with  Ceesar  hroke 
out,  he  was  sent  to  Escypt  to  collect  troops,  and  when  he 
returned  to  his  fathers  fleet  in  the  Adriatic  with  500 
horsemen  and  50  ships,  and  found  that  Caesar  had  been 
allowed  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  he  felt  very  indignant  and 
Durnt  several  of  the  hostile  ships.  After  the  defeat  of  his 
father,  he  sent  his  squadron  back  to  Alexandria  and  re- 
mained with  the  main  armament  near  Corcyra,  justly  ob- 
serving that  with  such  a  (leet  there  could  be  no  reason  for 
despair.  In  the  spring  47  B.C.,  when  sailing  with  the  fleet  to 
Africa,  he  was  informed  by  his  brother  of  the  murder  of  his 
father.  The  aristocratic  parly,  whose  interests  were  now 
distinct  from  those  of  the  family  of  Pompey,  did  not  wish 
youuK  Cneius  Pompey  to  be  among  them  in  Africa,  and 
sent  nim  to  Spain*  where  he  might  piepare  for  them  a 
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refuse  if  they  should  he  unsuccessful  in  tWr 
Cneius,  after  having  taken  possession  of  seTer 
islands,  landed  in  Spain  (46b.c.),  where  be  wa^iixir:.:^ 
joined  by  his  brother  Sextus,  who  had  left  Afiica*.:'  | 
defeat  of  the  senatorial  party  at  Thapsus.  CQ€iu>  r .  , 
lected  an  army  of  IS  legions,  but  Csesar  did  notaUi^;.  { 
him  an  adversary  of  any  consequence,  and  ki.t  .  j 
legate  C.  Didius  against  him.  At  the  end  of  ibe  \^ 
ever  he  found  it  necessary  to  follow  himself.  Oiii. 
of  March)  45  B.C.*  Cneius  was  defeated  in  the  bkxi4\ 
Munda  (Monda  in  Granada),  and  tiyiDgtoCane.:^.; .. 
to  escape  across  the  sea.  Being  thwarted  m  th^ ; 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  interior  of  %^ 
enemies  followed,  and  overtook  him  in  the  nt:. 
of  Lauron,  where  he  was  killed.  Being  naturalr 
sionate  disposition,  the  fate  of  his  father  had  ^\A\.i 
an  insatiable  desire  of  revenge,  and  changed  \? 
boldness  into  a  kind  of  savage  audacity.  Seci'. 
CiESAR,and  the  detailed  account  of  the  war  in S^ 
book  De  Bello  Hispaniensi. 

POMPEIUS,  SEXTUS  MAGNUS,  the yo^r..- 
the  triumvir  and  of  Mucia,  was  boru  in  'ni 
time  of  the  war  with  the  pirates  he  was  a  boy  <.: . 
of  age,  and  when  his  father  fought  the  battle  of  F..: 
was  with  his  stepmother  Cornelia  in  Lesbos,  it*  <^ 
ing  the  murder  of  his  father  in  Egypt,  he  fled  t. 
to  Cyprus,  and  soon  afler  joined  his  brother  Cnir.,  ^• 
sailing  with  the  fleet  to  Africa.    When  theseni:' 
was  defeated  at  Thapsus,  he  went  with  Labieiiu>;:-. 
to  Spain  to  rejoin   his  brother,  but  stopped  ^'  i 
After  learning  tbe  unhappy  issue  of  the  batilcc: 
he  left  Corduba,  and  for  a  time  wandered  about  L'  : 
in  the  country  of  the  Lacetani.    A  number  of  ^ 
and  fragments  of  the  army  of  his  brother  sooc  1^-^:1 
around  him,  and  with  them  he  began  to  carry  •«  i 
guerilla  warfare.     Supported  by  the  natives  (D  J 
xlv.  10),  he  took  several  towns,  and  neither  C.  U::.  • 
Asinius  Pollio  was  able  to  cope  with  him.    Ilef^'^J 
himself  master  of  all  Btctica  and  a  part  of  Hiifp^tj 
conensis,  and  assumed  the  title  of  impentor. 
object  of  Sextus,  as  he  himself  afterwards  declare: ->•' 
restored  to  his  country  and  to  recover  the  confisct:  r  j 
of  his  father.  (Cic,  Ad  Mt.,  xvi.  4.)    It  was  W"  ^ 
senate  to  recall  him  and  to  give  him  from  toe  ^"^ 
sury  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  ptof<' 
father.   The  proposal  was  supported  by  Antony ;  '• '  - 
mistrusting  the  optimates  as  well  as  the  veteraoi  ^^ 
advanced  with  his  forces  as  fbr  as  Massilia  f^  f* 
course  of  events  in  Italy.    The  senate  made  h: 
miral  of  the  fleet,  but  when  Octavi^n,  Antony,  m 
formed  a  new  triumvirate,  Sextus  was  declared  ^^ 
Being  however  supported  by  his  fleet,  be  cnnsci^' 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  ^'* ' 
sion  of  Sicily.    The  number  of  proscribed  or  ruj'^ 
duals  and  of  slaves  who  flocked  to  his  standani  * 
daily,  as  he  promised  them  higher  rewards  tbanbu  - 
offered  for  his  head.     He  also  received  reinforces' 
A.  Cornificius,  governor  of  the  province  of  Af*iii 
Cass.,  xl viii.  1 7.)    Rome  at  this  time  suffered  froni  • 
and  Octavian  sent  out  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  i^> 
a  squadron,  who  however  only  succeeded  in  pu^'^ 
coasts  of  Italy.     During  the  campaign  of  PhilTr;. 
remained  inactive,  confining  himself  to  the  defend 
and  only  harassing  the  coasts  of  Italy,  wbereby  c-^ '•!    j 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Rome.    When,  in  ^*^  •'<  'j 
the  year  40  h.c,  Antony  on  his  return  from  ^^T^' 
the  gates  of  Brundusium  closed  upon  him  ^^*^*^.  . 
requested  Sextus  Pompey  to  assist  him  ag«*"'^' ,^^!. 
Pompey  without  hesitation  sent  a  division  ofcV-"^^ , 
squadron  to  southern  Italy.     But  the  trium^'^*^*, 
came  reconciled,  and  after  concluding  a  fresb  lr»^* 
themselves  (fcedusBrundusinum),  they  deiermin'ij; 
war  upon  Pompey,  who  now  recommenced  cut-- 
supplies  from  Rome.    Tlie  city  was  thus  mov) 
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a  state  of  suffering  and  discontent,  that  at  iMt  ^^^J 
open  rebellion  compelled  the  triumvirs  to  a  rf<?  • 
with  Pompey,    In  30  B.C.  a  treaty  waseoiKli 
in  which  he  obtained  the  proconsuUbipot  ^        ,, 
Corsica,  and  Achain,  and  promised  'o  *"PP  •  j '  j,;;,\ 
visions.     But  this  reconciliation  proved  '^J^'J.^.'V 
than  a  farce,  for  when  Sextus  returned  ^'^ '^"j'j-jjij^.i  ■ 
refused  to  give  up  Achnia.  aud  Octavian  cW  ^: , 
Pompey  allowed  piracy  to  be  caiti^d  on  m 
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ean.  A  rupture  between  Pompey  and  Octavian  ensued, 
Menodorus,  the  admiral  of  the  former,  went  over  to  Oc- 
an,  and  treacherously  surrendei^d  to  him  Sardinia  and 
sica.  Octavian  was  now  bent  upon  destroying  tbePom- 
m  party,  but  his  fleet  was  twice  defeated  by  the  admirals 
*ompey,  first  near  Cuma  and  then  near  Messina.  Pom- 
however,  as  usual,  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  victories, 
allowed  Octavian  to  repair  his  losses.  The  faithless 
lodorus  now  returned  with  seven  ships  to  his  former 
•ter.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  was  appointed  by  Octavian 
hief  admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  a  landing  was  to  be  made 
hree  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily  at  once ;  but  the  fleei 
dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  Lepidus  alone  reached  Lily- 
im.  Pompey  even  now  remained  inactive,  and  offered 
ifices  to  Neptune,  whose  son  he  called  himself.  (Dion 
s.,  xlviii.  19;  Herat,  Epod.,  9.)  Menodorus  a^ain 
srted  Pompey,  and  in  a  sea-fight  off  Mylss  agamst 
*;ppa,  Pompey  lost  30  ships  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
avian  from  landing  at  Tauromenium.  After  several 
mishes,  Agrippa  at  length  (36  b.c.)  in  a  great  sea-fight 
r  Naulochus  decided  the  fate  of  Pompey,  who,  when  he 
rd  of  the  desertion  of  his  land-troops,  fled  with  his 
ghter  and  17  ships  from  Messina  to  Asia.  He  was  not 
>wed  by  Octavian,  and  found  an  hospitable  reception 
I  C.  Furnius,  the  legate  of  Antony.  But  he  soon  lost 
confidence  of  his  host  by  sending  secret  envoys  to 
Parthians  and  taking  possession  of  Lampsacus.  An 
n  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Furnius,  and  when 
[ony,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Alexandria,  heard  of  it,  he 
t  Titius  with  a  fleet  of  120  ships  against  the  dangerous 
St.  Pompey  fled  to  Armenia,  but  being  overtaken  by 
enemies  and  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  surrendered,  and 
put  to  death  at  Miletus  (35  b.c.),  either  at  the  command 
Lutony  himself  or  of  Titius,  who  wished  to  remove  a  man 
I  might  easily  bo  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  the 
mvirs. 

extus  Pompey  was  40  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
had  been  deprived  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  and  was 
vn  into  a  war  which  he  would  willingly  have  avoided,  if 
iould  have  been  restored  to  his  country  and  could  have 
vered  his  property  without  it.  In  his  undertakings  he 
d  almost  all  his  success  to  favourable  circumstances  and 
iie  great  reputation  of  his  name,  for  he  himself  was  nei- 
-  active  nor  prudent.  ( Vel.  Pat,  ii.,  73, 79 ;  Cic,  Ad  Ait, 
1.)  He  assumed  the  name  of  Pius,  because  he  endea- 
red to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brother:  this 
lame  appears  on  many  of  his  coins.  [Pompeius,C nexus.] 
OMPEIUS,  TROGUS.  [Trogus.] 
•OMPEY'S  PILLAR.  [Alexandria.] 
^O'MPILUS,  according  to  Latreille,  a  genus  of  Hymen- 
^rous  insects  of  the  section  Fossores  and  family  Sphe- 
D.  In  the  systems  of  Dr.  Leach,  Mr.  Shuckard,  and 
e  others,  this  group  of  insects  is  regarded  as  a  familVi 
apilidse,  the  principal  characters  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
osterior  legs  at  least  as  long  as  the  bead  and  thorax 
3n  together;  antennae  of  the  female  formed  of  long 
its,  generally  distinct  and  often  curved;  prothorax  at 
it  as  broad  again  as  long ;  its  posterior  margin  arched ; 
lomen  obovoid,  without  any  long  petiole  at  the  base. 
^'he  Pompilids  are  extremely  active:  they  run  and  fly 
b  great  rapidity,  are  for  the  most  part  of  moderate 
.  and  often  adorned  with  red  and  black  colours ; — at 
it  those  species  which  belong  to  the  genus  Pompilus. 
ise  insects  burrow  in  the  ground,  preferring  sandy  situa- 
s,  and  store  their  cells  with  spiders,  which  constitute  the 
I  of  their  lai'va). 

n  the  genus  Pompilus,  the  superior  wings  have  one  mar- 
il  cell,  which  is  semicircular,  and  sometimes  nearly  tri- 
;ular  ;  and  three  submarginal  cells ;  the  first  of  these  is 
ong  or  longer  than  the  two  following  cells;  the  second 
aives  the  first  recurrent  nervure  about  its  centre;  and  the 
"d,  which  is  either  triangular  or  snbquadrate,  receives 
second  recurrent  nervure.  A  fourth  submarginal  cell  is 
letimes  traceable. 

rhis  genus  contains  numerous  species.  Mr.  Shuckard, 
his  work  on  the  indigenous  Fossorial  Hymenoptera, 
cribes  eighteen  species. 

besides  Pompilus   proper,  the  genera    Ceropales  and 
7ru9  are  included  in  the  present  £imily.    An  account  of 
ae  (genera  and  of  the  English  species  they  contain  will 
found  in  Mr.  Shuckard's  work. 
*OMPION.    [Pumpkin.] 
"OMPO'NIUS  SEXTUS»  a  distinguished  Roman  ju- 


rist. His  age  may  be  approximated  to  from  several  circum- 
stances. He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sextus  mentioned  by 
Gains  in  connection  with  Julianus  (ii.  218).  In  the  extract 
from  the  '  Liber  Singularis'  of  the  '  Sncheiridion'  of  Pompo- 
nius  (Dig.,  h,  tit  2,  s.  2),  we  have  a  list  of  the  various  Ro- 
man jurists,  ending  with  Salvianus  Julianus,  fi-om  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  concluded  that  be  was  at  least 
younger  than  Julianus.  A  difficulty  however  arises  from 
the  fact  of  a  Pomponius  being  often  cited  by  Julianus  (Dig., 
iii.,  tit.  5,  s.  6),  and  from  there  being  cited  in  the  'Digest* 
both  a  Sextus  Pomponius  and  a  Sextus  and  a  Pomponius. 
(Dtg.f  XXX.,  tit.  I,  s.  32.)  Sextus  Pomponius  is  cited  by 
Pomponius.  (Dig-t  xxviii.,  tit.  5,  s.  41.)  On  the  whole  it 
seems  likely  that  there  was  a  Pomponius  and  a  Sextus  Pom- 
ponius  who  was  sometimes  simply  called  Sextus.  But  if 
there  were  two,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  when  they  respectively 
lived  or  what  they  respectively  wrote.  Pomponius  survived 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  (Dig.,  1.,  tit  12,  s.  14.)  In 
one  passage  he  calls  Gains  (Dig.,  xlv.,  tit.  3,  s.  39)  '  Gains 
noster.'  From  all  these  circumstances  it  may  be  concluded 
that  a  Pomponius  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  survived 
him.  If  there  was  a  Sextus  Pomponius,  he  was  older  than 
Pomponius.  The  works  of  Pomponius,  as  cited  in  the  Flo- 
rentine Index,  are  thirty  books  '  Ad  Q.  Mucium  Lectionum,' 
thirty-five  to  Sabinus,  twenty  books  of  EpistoIsB,  fifteen 
books  of  VarisD  Lectiones,  seven  books  to  Plautius,  five  books 
of  Fidei-commissa,  five  books  of  Senatus  consulta,  five  books 
of  RegulsD,  and  two  books  of  the  Encheiridion. 

The  '  Encheiridion,'  as  extracted  in  the  'Digest,'  is  called 
'  Liber  Singularis.'  It  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Roman  law,  and  a  list  of  the 
law  writers  to  the  time  of  Pomponius,  in  which  it  is  also 
mentioned  what  writers  respectively  belonged  to  the  schooU 
of  Ateius  Capito  and  Labeo,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  were  the  founders  or  heads  of  two  separate 
schools  (scholss). 

POMPONIUS  MELA.    [Mela.] 

POMPTINE  or  PONTINE  MARSHES  (Pdludi  Bm 
tine,  in  Italian)  is  the  name  of  a  low  marshy  plain  in  the 
Papal  State,  about  24  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, from  For.  Appio  to  Terracina,  and  varying  from  eight 
to  ten  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Monti  Lepini.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of 
downs  from  30  to  60  feet  high,  which  begin  on  the  south  at 
Mount  Circeo,  an  insulated  calcareous  mountain  1600  feet 
high,  which  juts  out  into  the  sea,  and  thence  run  to  the 
northwards  parallel  to  and  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to 
three  miles  from  the  coast,  leaving  a  belt  of  land  between 
them  and  the  sea,  which  is  partly  covered  by  forests  and 
partly  occupied  by  lagoons.  This  belt  has  no  water  com- 
mimicalion  with  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine  marshes.  From 
Mount  Circeo  eastward  to  Terracina,  another  ridge  of  downs 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  runs  close  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
is  cut  through  by  the  canal  called  Portatore  di  Badino, 
which  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes.  On  the  north  and  north-west  the  Pomptine 
marshes  border  on  the  dry  plains  of  Cistema  and  Sermo- 
neta,  from  whence  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  to  th& 
south-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  marshy 
plain,  on  one  side  of  which  the  ground  rises  gently  towards^ 
the  Lepini  ridge,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  terrace  or 
downs  above  mentioned.  The  greatest  depression  is  towards* 
the  south-east  extremity,  where  an  extent  of  about  three  or 
four  square  miles  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  the 
rest  of  the  surface  of  the  plain  is  above  the  sea-level,  being 
about  18  feet  at  For.  Appio  at  the  north-west  or  upper  end 
of  the  marshes,  and  declining  gradually  along  the  centre  of 
the  plain,  until  it  is  only  five  feet  at  the  point  where  th& 
waters  flow  into  the  canal  or  oestuary  of  Badino. 

The  rivers  which  flow  into  this  basin  are,  beginning  frarn' 
the  north, — 1,  La  Tepia,  a  muddy  stream  which  rises  in  the 
heights  of  Giuliano  and  Cori,  east  of  Velletri ;  2,  the  Niufa^ 
which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which 
Norma  is  built ;  ^,  the  Cavata,  which  issues  out  of  a  small 
lake  near  Sermoneta;  4,  the  Ufente,  a  clear  perennial 
stream  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  near 
Casenuove,  not  far  from  Sezze;  5,  the  Aroazeno,  which 
rises  in  a  deep  valley  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  called  Vallecorsa, 
and  drains  a  considerable  tract  of  country  before  it  enters 
the  Pomptine  plain  by  a  narrow  defile  below  Piperno ;  6, 
the  Pedicata,  a  smaller  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Sonnino.  The  French  engineer  Prony  demonstrates  in 
his  able  work  {Description  Hydrographique  et  Historique 
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de»  itartns  Ponttm,  4to.,  with  an  Atlaft,  Paris»  1822),  that 
on»-half  at  least  of  the  water  which  flows  into  the  plain  of 
the  Pumptine  marshes  is  derived  from  suhterraneous  drain- 
ings  of  the  more  elevated  neighbouring  basins  of  the  Sacco, 
the  Litis,  and  the  Anio,  as  the  average  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pomptine  basin  is 
not  equal  to  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  sea  through  the  sostuary  of  Badino.  The 
rirer  Ufente  alone,  which  issues  out  of  a  rock,  having  no 
apparent  upper  basin  or  drainage  to  feed  it,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  turn  mills  and  bear  loaded  boats  near  its  source. 

There  is  evei7  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  was  once  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally filled  up  by  alluvium  from  the  mountains.  The  oldest 
historical  reconls  exhibit  this  tract  as  occupied  by  the 
Volsci,  who  had  numerous  towns,  some  of  which  were 
situated  in  the  most  marshy  part  of  the  country.  One  of 
these  towns,  called  Suessa  Pometia,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  is  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  region.  The  country  was  evidently  very  fertile,  for  we 
read  in  Livy  (iv.  25)  that  in  the  year  322  of  Rome  the  Ro- 
mans in  a  season  of  scarcity  sent  to  the  Pomptine  ager  for 
a  supply  of  corn.  In  the  years  367-8  the  tribune  L.  Sicinus 
proposed  a  distribution  of  the  lands  of  that  district  among 
the  poorer  citizens.  About  442  of  Rome,  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  Coecus  constructed  the  fine  road  which  still  bears 
his  name  across  the  length  of  the  Pomptine  region,  the  soil 
of  which  must  have  then  been  sufficiently  compact  to  bear 
the  great  weight  of  the  causeway.  The  level  of  the  original 
ground  on  which  it  was  constructed  has  been  found  to  be 
about  four  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  a  distance  of  12  miles 
from  the  coast.  But  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of 
Feronia,  Appius  found  that  if  be  continued  the  road  in  a 
straight  line,  he  must  pass  through  a  soft  marshpr  tract, 
and  be  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  m  order 
to  avail  himself  of  the  more  solid  ground  which  lay  near 
the  foot  of  the  Monti  Lepini.  At  some  period  of  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  that  followed  the  building  of  the  Appian 
way,  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  great  deteriora- 
tion, either  from  natural  or  civil  causes,  and  to  have  become 
partly  inundated,  for  we  find  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  592,  applying  himself  to  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  and  restoring  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  it 
was  then  that  new  towns  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
towns  of  the  Volsci,  under  the  names  of  Tres  Pontes,  Tres 
TabernsB,  ad  Medias,  &c. 

The  civil  wars  and  the  devastation  which  accompanied 
them  again  caused  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  to  be  neglected,  until  Augustus  made  or  restored 
several  canals,  especially  a  navigable  canal  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  upon  which  Horace  per- 
formed partof  his  journey  to  Brundusium  (Sat.i.  5).  Nerva 
and  Trajan  restored  parts  of  the  Via  Appia  which  had  sunk, 
and  Antoninus  Pius  constructed  a  port  at  Terracina.  After 
this  we  find  no  more  records  of  the  Pomptine  marshes  till 
the  reign  of  Thcodoric,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the 
draining  of  this  tract,  and  charged  a  patrician  named  Ceci- 
Hus  Decius  with  the  execution  of  his  orders.  After  that 
epoch  we  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the  country  until 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
whose  family,  the  Caetani,  were  feudal  lords  of  Sermoneta 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  constructed 
some  works  fur  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  marsh.  Leo  X. 
employed  the  engineer  Giovanni  Scotti  to  repair  and  en- 
large the  canal  of  Badino,  which  is  the  great  outlet  of  the 
marshes.  Sixtus  V.  constructed  a  lateral  canal,  which, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  western  part  of  the  marshes  and  carries  them  to 
the  common  lestuary  of  Badino.  This  canal  is  still  called 
Fiume  Sisto.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Pomptine  marshes 
were  in  a  deplorable  state  when  Pius  VI.  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne  in  1 774.  All  the  canals  were  encumbered 
with  mud,  about  60,000  acres  were  under  water,  the  Via 
Appia  was  covered  with  alluvium  and  aquatic  plants,  and  a 
few  sickly  fishermen  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gion. Lalande,  in  his '  Voyage  en  Italic,'  gives  a  lamentable 
description  of  the  appearance  of  the  countrjr  in  1 766.  In 
1777  Pius  VI.,  after  having  consulted  Boscovich,  Ximenes, 
Manfredi,  and  other  mathematicians,  entrusted  the  draining 
of  the  Pomptine  marshes  to  Rapini,  an  engineer  of  Bologna, 
who  had  acquired  a  reputation  by  his  hydraulic  labours  in 
the  territory  of  his  native  town.  The  pope  began  by  pur- 
chasing that  part  of  the  ground  which  was  entirely  covered 


with  water  from  those  who  had  preseriptke  tigUt  t ; 
He  then  suggested  to  Rapini,  in  a  letter  diicd  i:t  ] 
January,  1777,  that  the  best  plan  of  drsmige  W^.  <^ 
digging  a  capacious  canal  along  the  whole  len°ih :  i 
marshes  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  antieot  Appaa  2: 
which  should  be  restored  at  the  same  time.  In  i:->  ^ 
works  began.  Rapini  began  by  clearing  the  caul  >  1 
dino  as  far  as  where  it  meets  the  Via  Appia,  as^:^j 
began  to  excavate  a  canal  parallel  to  tbat  nad.  it 
proceeded  on  his  work,  which  could  only  be  earned  y. 
tng  the  winter  and  spring  months  on  account  of  tb  • 
lential  air  of  the  summer  months,  he  had  the  laXn^it 
seeing  the  waters  lower,  and  the  old  causevtTof'j: 
Appia,  with  its  arches  and  bridges,  emerge  froa  *\ :; 
nant  lagoon  in  which  it  had  been  buried  for  i<;&  H 
seven  to  eight  thousand  workmen  were  emplojt^fi* 
than  three  years,  and  at  last,  in  1781,  thee\cantiT  > 
canal  was  carried  as  far  as  Forum  Appii,  at  tbt  .}^«^ 
tremity  of  the  marshy  regions.  The  canal,  t]<;:i  rr 
in  a  straight  line  of  about  1 4  miles  long,  vai  ipf  ,r»'^. 
named  '  Linea  Pia.*  It  is  from  40  to  50  feet  vaitu  4 
deep,  and  is  embanked  the  whole  length. 

Rapini  afterwards  cleared  the  lateral  orvtrra 
called  Fiume  Sisto,  and  introduced  into  it  tbesf.a 
Ninfa  and  of  the  Tepia  from  the  upper  part  oftriv 
This  important  canal,  which  describes  a  cunei^r  >{.  i 
miles  in  length,  is  from  20  to  30  feet  wide. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  marshes  a  new  he&n.i 
embanked  for  the  river  Ufente,  and  was  made;) 
Amazeno  at  Ponte  Maggiore,  after  which  the  uoU 
joins  the  Linea  Pia.  Two  other  canals,  called  Sek-a 
Botte,  were  excavated  parallel  to  the  main  caua].R 
cuts  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  each,  which  opa 
Linea  Pia  so  as  to  drain  the  intermediate  span. 

Lastly,  a  branch  of  the  Portatore,  or  great  en:«' 
made  to  run  into  the  port  of  Terracina  in  theski,'' 
embanked  and  navigable  canal.    All  tbett  v«t^- 
lasted  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  cost  Pius  \T ' 
millions  of  francs,  or  360,000/.  sterling.   Rap^ 
died,  his  son-in-law  Astolfi  continued  the  worki; ' 
fortunately  the  state  of  the  papal  treasury  and  ibec 
resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary  invaaionF' 
their  completion.    Some  years  after,  when  Nap** 
possession  of  the  Papal  State,  a  commission  v*f]JJ 
to    superintend   the    hydraulic  works  of  the  ^ 
marshes,  and  200,000  francs  were  granted  anQot*'*' 
purpose  of  draining  them.    A  freih  embankme^ '' 
Amazeno,  a  rapid  current,  was  effected,  and  tbe  -^ 
diate  canal  of  Schiazza  was  lengthened,  in  onirT^' 
more  efiectifally  the  space  between  the  central  liu^' 
Monti  Lepini.    With  regard  to  the  western  poftii'  • 
marshes,  several  engineers  advised  that  adt'ants^ '-  ' 
be  taken  of  a  colossal  excavation  called  tradiiios:'' 
Martino,  but  which  probably  dates  from  the  Rooe^^'' 
This  canal  is  cut  across  the  western  downs,  aod  ^-^ 
direct  communication  between   the  middle  ^''^ 
marshes  and  the  sea;  it  is  about  5000  feet  longJ^s'^' 
100  feet  wide,  and  about  40  feet  deep.    Byclei-j 
continuing  this  excavation  to  the  sea,  it  was  p>^t*  ^ 
make  it  the  common  emissary  of  the  Tepia  and  o^^'^ 
which  flow  through  the  upper  er  north-west  p*ri  ^^ 
marshes,  and  which  are  now  apt  to  encumber  vaj  "^ 
called  Fiume  Sisto  with  their  deposits.    ButProoyo^.^ 
to  this  plan,  because  he  thought  it  necessary  not  it '^ 
nish  the  current  of  water  which  runs  out  ij'*"''  ^ 
estuary  of  Badino.     Consequently  the  Rio  '^"^y 
remained  useless.    Since  the  Restoration,  til  that  t»  •  ^ 
done   for  the  Pomptine  marshes  has  been  Jj  "!j.j 
the   drainage    in   the  state  in  which  Pius  ^*'    r, 
by  keeping  the  canals  clear  and  the  dykes  in  '^P*^;^'^ 
greater  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  p»>Jj^,^ 
which  are  fed  numerous  herds  of  homed  ca^l'^^,^ 
parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  f^  ^ 
aflbrd  rich  crops.    In  the  spring,  before  the  gre»»  °^^  ^ 
ders  the  atmosphere  unwholesome,  it  has  the  ^PP^' J.« 
a  most  delightftil  region.    But,  except  the  P<*  *J\t 
along  the  hij^h  road,  and  some  scattered  buti  &    ' 
there,  there  is  no  permanent  population  tbn)^S°  ■  « 
whole  of  the  plain.    The  great  miutty  of  "^^°  ,< 
tween  70  and  80  feet  wide ;  there  is  about  4  fc«t  "^^ 
the  bar,  and  nearly  10  feet  water  inside  of  itiVD 
find  a  safe  anchorage.  .^  «i 

Further  details  concerning  this  intereitiiV  ^"' 
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d  in  the  works  of  Prony ;  Nicolai,  Dei  BoniJtcamerUi 
f  Tf*rre  Pontine ;  Bolognini,  Memorie  delT  cuitico  e  pre- 
e  Siato  delle  Paludi  Pontine  ;  and  Tournon,  Etudes  Sta- 
jues  sur  Rome, 

JN  ANG.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  204.] 
3NCE  DE  LEON,  RODRIGO,  bom  in  1443,  was  an 
itimate  and  younger  son  of  John  Ponoe  do  Leon,  Count 
rcos.  a  Castilian  nobleman,  and  Dona  Leonora  Nunez 
^rado,  a  lady  of  rank.  The  brilliant  qualities  of  the 
b  so  far  gained  him  the  affection  of  his  father,  that 
;ked  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  to  bequeath  him 
itle  and  estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  legitimate  heirs, 
erved  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  war  in  the  various 
laigns  against  the  Moors»  displaying  on  every  occasion 
Teatest  ability  and  personal  courage.  ^  When  scarcely 
iteen  years  old,  he  obtained  at  Madrono  a  victory  over 
loors,  accompanied  with  a  signal  display  of  personal 
ess.  Having  stopped  to  adjust  his  buckler,  which  was 
:tid,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  the 
.y  ;  he  however  snatched  a  sling  from  one  of  them,  and 
I  so  good  a  use  of  it,  that  aner  disabling  several,  he 
•el led  the  rest  to  take  to  flight ;  for  which  feat  of  arms 
ing  complimented  him  with  the  title  of  the  youthful 
d.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  14 G9,  Rodrigo  suc- 
id  him  in  his  title,  and  soon  after  married  the  daughter 
!  Marquis  of  Villena,  the  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  through 
e  influence  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of 
I.  This  alliance  attached  him  to  the  fortunes  of 
ry,  in  his  disputes  with  his  brother  Alfonso,  and  subse- 
tly  with  Isabella,  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the 
le  of  Castile.  Rodrigo  did  not  engage  in  any  open  act 
sistance ;  but  retired  to  his  estates,  and  occupied  him- 
mtirely  in  prosecuting  an  hereditary  feud  with  the 
}  of  Guzman,  a  family  which  from  antient  times 
sd  with  his  own  the  interests  of  Andalucia.  In  the 
ms  wars  which  put  an  end  to  the  Mohammedan  power 
e  Peninsula,  the  marquis  took  a  very  active  part. 
ig  earlv  in  1482  received  intelhgence  that  the  important 
«8  of  Alhama  was  but  slightly  garrisoned,  he  marched 

it,  and  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  and  surprising 
irrison.     In  1483,  he  accompanied  a  marauding  expe- 

against  Malaga,  headed  by  the  grand-master  of  Sant- 
Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  who  entrusted  to  him  the 
land  of  the  centre ;  but  being  suddenly  attacked  and 
inded  by  considerable  forces  of  the  enemy,  whilst  in 
atricate  passes  of  the  Axarquia,  the  Christian  army 
lompletely  routed,  and  very  few  knights  escaped 
The  marquis,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
eded  in  extricating  himself  from  the  peril,  and  es- 
l  with  a  few  followers.  During  the  siege  of  Velez 
I,  1487)  he  saved  the  life  of  Ferdinand,  who,  having 

surrounded  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  must  in- 
ily  have  perished  without  his  timely  aid.  He  also 
ly  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  Malaga 

August,  1487)  by  repulsing  a  sally  made  by  the 
;on,  and  he  was  present  at  the  surrrender  of  Baza 
)  aud  Granada  (January,  1492).  This  gallant  soldier 
fed  only  a  few  months  the  close  of  the  Moorish  war, 
tich  he  had  so  efficiently  co-operated.  He  died  in  his 
e  at  Senile,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1492,  from  the 
s  of  a  disorder  brought  on  by  the  fatigues  of  his  mili- 
ife.  At  his  death,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  all 
court,  went  for  several  days  into  deep  mourning, 
rnaldez,   Cronica   de  los  Reyes    UaioUcoSf    Genea- 

de  los  Ponces  de  Leon;  Prescott,  Ferdinand  and 
7ci.) 

>NCE  DK  LEON,  JUAN,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  dis- 
ers  in  America,  was  a  native  of  Leon  in  Spaiji,  and  when 
was  page  to  Pedro  Nunez  de  Guzman,  Senor  of  Toral. 

an  early  age  he  had  been  schooled  to  war,  and  served 
e  various  campaigns  against  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
•companied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  in  1493 ;  and 
g  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
St  the  Indians  of  Higueyt  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
l  of  the  conquered  territory,  as  lieutenant  of  the  gover- 
*  Hispaniola.  In  1 508,  having  received  intelligence  from 
atives  that  the  mountains  of  the  neighbouring  island  of 
|uen,  or  Puerto  Rico,  abounded  with  gold,  he  applied 
e  governor  Ovando  fbr  permission  to  make  an  expedt- 
o  the  island,  and  having  obtained  it,  sailed  thither,  in 
avel,  with  a  few  Spaniards,  and  several  Indians  to  act 
terpreters  or  guides.  Ponce  landed  near  the  residence 
e  principal  cacique,  Agueyban&,  who  treated  him  and 


his  suite  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  them  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold.  With  these  good  tiaings  Ponce  returned  to 
Hispaniola,  and  obtained  from  the  governor  permission, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  supplies,  to  undertake  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  island.  Before  the  supplies  were  completed  how- 
ever, his  patron  Ovando  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  who  deprived  Ponce  of  his  command,  and 
appointed  another  governor  over  the  island.  In  the  mean- 
while Ovando,  who  had  now  returned  to  Spain,  having 
made  a  favourable  representation  of  his  merits,  Ponce  was 
re-appointed  in  1509,  and  entrusted  with  the  conquest  of  the 
island.  After  many  hard-fought  battles  with  the  natives, 
who  proved  to  be  far  more  warlike  than  those  of  Hispa- 
niola, and  the  death  of  their  cacique  Agueybana,  who  fell 
in  a  skirmish.  Ponce  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
island ;  notwithstanding  wnich  he  was  again  deprived  of 
the  command,  and  replaced  by  Juan  Ceron.  Incapable  of 
quiet  life.  Ponce  soon  turned  his  eyes  to  some  other  scene 
of  conquest.  He  appears  to  have  conceived  the  singular 
idea  that  there  was  yet  a  third  world  to  be  discovered, 
and  he  hoped  to  be  the  first  to  reach  it ;  but  as  he  was 
then  fast  advancing  iu  life,  and  his  constitution  had  been 
very  much  impaired  by  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  for- 
mer voyages,  he  decided  to  sail  first  to  a  certain  island 
of  the  Bahama  group,  called  Bimini,  where,  according 
to  a  tradition  current  among  the  natives  of  Puerto 
Rico,  was  a  fountain  possessing  the  power  of  restoring 
youth.  In  search  of  this  marvellous  fountain  Ponce 
sailed,  on  the  third  of  March,  1512,  from  the  port  of  St. 
Germain  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Bahamas,  he  visited  all  the  islands,  one  after  an- 
other, and  drank  of  every  fountain,  river,  or  lake  that  he 
found ;  but  his  inquiries  for  the  island  of  Bimini  were  al! 
in  vain.  Ponce  however  was  not  discouraged ;  and  afler 
repairing  his  ships,  he  again  put  to  sea,  and  shaped  his 
coune  to  the  north-west.  In  this  way,  on  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  March,  he  came  in  sight  of  what  he  supposed  to 
be  an  island,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  dis- 
covered on  a  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  ground  being  covered 
with  fiowen,  was  called  'Pascua  Florida.'  Ponce  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  again  started  in  search  of  the  desired 
island ;  but  after  some  months  of  unsuccessful  cruise,  he 
returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1513.  Having  made  a  report  of  his  voyage  to  the 
king,  he  was  appointed  Adelantado  de  la  Florida,  and  in 
1514  entrust^  with  the  command  of  an  expedition 
fitting  out  at  Seville  against  the  Carribees.  This  nowever 
proving  unsuccessful,  Ponce  retired  to  Puerto  Rico,  where 
he  resided  until  1521,  when,  being  roused  by  the  fame  of 
the  recent  exploits  of  Cortes  [Cortes],  he  again  fitted  out 
two  ships,  and,  having  embarked  almost  the  whole  of  his 
property,  put  to  sea.  In  this  manner  he  came  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Florida,  where  he  made  a  descent ;  but  the 
Indians  sallying  forth  to  defend  their  shores,  several  of  his 
men  were  slain,  and  himself  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the 
thigh,  of  which  he  died  soon  after,  at  Cuba,  in  1521. 

(Herrera,  Historia  de  laslndiasy  dec.  4,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  viii., 
ix. ;  Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Viages  y  Descubrimientos, 
&c..  vol.  iii.) 

PONCE,  PEDRO,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  in  the 
convent  of  Ona  in  Old  Castile,  was  born  about  the  year  1 530. 
He  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb 
to  speak,  which  he  carried  to  such  nerfection  as  to  make  us 
doubt  whether  Braidwood,L'£p^,  oicard,  and  others  accom- 
plished more  than  he  did.  [Deaf  and  Dumb.  p.  326.]  Ac- 
cording to  Ambrosio  Morales  (Antiguedades  de  Espaiia,  A\- 
cala,  1 575,  fol.  38),  Ponce  had  to  instruct  two  brothers  and  one 
sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and  a  son  of  the  Gran  J  usti- 
cia  of  Aragon,  all  of  whom  were  born  deaf  and  dumb.  These 
pupils  made  such  progress,  that  after  some  time  they  not 
only  were  able  to  write  correctly,  but  also  to  answer  any 
questions  put  to  them.  One  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de 
Velasco,  v/ho  lived  to  be  only  twenty  yeara  of  age,  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  making  considerable  progress  in  the 
Greek  language.  Hisownaccountof  himself  is  thus  recorded: 
'When  1  was  a  child,  I  knew  nothing;  I  began  first  to 
write  down  the  things  which  my  master  show^  me,  and 
afterwards  I  wrote  down  all  the  Spanish  words  in  a  book 
which  was  made  for  that  purpose.  AAerwards,  with  God*8 
assistance,  I  began  to  spell,  and  then  to  pronounce,  with  all 
the  force  I  could,  though  much  saliva  came  from  me,*  &c. 
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Mr.  Southey  says  that  "another  of  Ponce's  pupils  became  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  was  able  to  make  confession,  and 
explain  his  creed  by  >vord  of  mouth.*  The^e  facts  would  ap- 
pear alinost  incredible,  were  they  not  universally  attested 
by  the  best  Spanish  writers  of  the  time,  as  well  as  by  our 
countr}'man  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who,  in  his  'Two  Treatises 
concerning  the  Body  and  Soul  of  Man'  (Paris,  1644, 
cap.  28,  n.  8),  says,  *  This  priest  brought  the  young  lord  to 
speak  as  distinctly  as  any  man  whosoever ;  and  I  have  often 
discoursed  with  him  whiles  I  wayted  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Spaine.*  According  to  the  same  author  (p.  254) 
and  to  Juan  de  Castaiiiza  ( Vida  de  San  Benito),  Ponce 
wrote  a  treatise  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  explained  his 
method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  as  the  result  of  his 
observations ;  but  this  interesting  work  has  been  lost, 
though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Juan  Pablo  Bonet, 
who  in  1620  published  his  Reduccion  de  las  Letras,  y  Arte 
para  ensenar  d  hablar  hs  Mudos,  1620,  4 to.,  saw  and  con- 
sulted it.  Ponce  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  in  the 
convent  of  his  order. 

POND,  JOHN,  was  born  about  1767,  and  was  succes- 
sively at  Maidstone  grammar-school,  under  the  tuition  of 
Wales,  known  as  astronomer  to  Captain  Cook's  expedition, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Having  been  obliged, 
from  the  ill  health  which  attended  him  almost  through  life, 
to  spend  several  years  abroad,  he  settled  himself,  on  his  re- 
turn, at  Wostbury  near  Bristol,  where  he  resided  till  his 
marriage  in  1807.  He  then  settled  in  London ;  and  in 
1811  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Maskelyne  as  astrono- 
mer royal.  He  retired  from  this  office  upon  a  pension  in 
1835,  and  died  September  7,  1836,  at  Blackheatb.  He  was 
buried  at  Lee  near  Blackheatb,  in  the  same  tomb  with  his 
predecessor  Halley.  (Monthly  Notice  qf  the  Royal  AstrO' 
nomical  Society,  for  February,  1837.) 

Mr.  Pond's  attention  was  directed  to  astronomy  by 
Wales,  to  whom  it  is  stated  that,  when  a  boy,  he  pointed 
out  some  apparent  imperfection  of  the  Greenwich  instru- 
ments, as  shown  in  their  published  results.  He  did  not 
continue  this  study  at  Cambridge,  and  missed  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  that  depth  of  mathematical  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  highest 
branches  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  branch  of  as- 
tronomy to  which  he  devoted  his  subsequent  hfe  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and  in  know- 
ledge of  the  instruments  and  methods  necessary  to  be  used, 
and  sagacity  in  detecting  and  avoiding  error,  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  places  him  second  to  none 
of  bis  day.  As  a  mere  handler  of  instruments,  his  friend 
Troughton,  one  of  the  best  of  critics  in  such  a  matter, 
used  to  say  that  *  Mr.  Pond  had,  within  his  knowledge,  no 
equal  or  rival  except  Captain  Kater.' 

The  circumstance  which  brought  Mr.  Pond  into  notice 
as  an  astronomer  was  the  following : — when  at  Westbury,  he 
became  possessed  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  by 
Troughton,  and  undertook  a  series  of  observations,  from 
which  he  deduced  (PhiL  Trang.,  1806)  that  the  quadrant 
then  still  in  use  at  Greenwich  for  the  determination  of  de- 
clinations had  changed  its  form  since  the  time  of  Bradley: 
a  result  which  Troughton  verified  by  actual  measurement 
of  the  instrument.  A  mural  circle  (called  Troughton*8, 
from  its  maker)  was  accordingly  ordered,  in  place  of  tlie 
quadrant ;  but  it  was  not  erected  till  1812,  when  Mr.  Pond, 
who  had  pointed  out  (or  at  least  who  had  proved,  for  it  had 
been  suspected  before)  the  error  of  the  old  instrument,  was 
settled  in  his  place  at  Greenwich.  This  circumstance  would 
peculiarly  connect  his  name  with  the  mural  circle  (which 
from  that  time  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  an  observatory),  if  other  circumstances  did  not  do  this 
so  much  more  fully,  that  the  accident  of  his  being  the  first 
Greenwich  astronomer  who  used  the  instrument  becomes 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  memoir  above  cited  says, 
'  Mr.  Pond  saw,  almost  intuitively,  the  vast  superiority  of 
this  over  every  other  form  of  the  declination  instrument, 
and  for  some  years  he  and  the  artist  who  constructed  it 
were  perhaps  the  only  persons  who  did  clearly  see  and 
broadly  as.sert  that  the  operation  of  a  circle  did  not  depend 
upon  having  a  bearing  on  each  side,  or  a  complete  axis.' 
In  1 823  the  mural  circle  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  intended 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  sent  to  Greenwich  for  ex- 
amination. During  this  process  Mr.  Pond  first  used  the 
two  instruments  for  direct  and  reflected  observations  of  the 
same  star,  a  method  which  is  thought  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Troughton ;  and,  at  his  request,  the  circle  in- 


tended for  the  Cape  was  retained  at  Gtwmiicli*  ft 
Pond  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  obrfr- 
groups,  described  in  the  article  Circle  (p.  U9);  *  / 
also  to  be  noted  that  he  was  the  very  fir^t  asir.jn^i/  •. 
advocated  what  is  now  the  universal  practice,  of  p.f>r.. 
upon  masses  of  observations  for  all  fundameotal  diii 
In  1833  Mr.  Pond  had  finished  his  siandar<l  r^  • 
of  1113  stars,  which  was  then  the  largest  of  tbv 
had  any  pretension  to  the  same  degree  of  accuR-r  . 
controversy  between  Pond  and  Brinkley  on  the  ja- 
the  fixed  stars  is  a  matter  of  history,  on  vhich  it  • 
cerns  us  here  to  say  that  the  general  opinion  dot  > . 
the  former  was  right  in  his  assertion  that  thebtief 
prove  the  existence  of  a  sensible  amount  of  pan^Ui 

RALLAX.] 

The  works  of  Mr.  Pond  are :  1,  the  volun«  :.'';- 
wich  Observations,  published  durine  his  tsoryzr 
2,  various  Papers  in  the  Transactions  of  tbeKu. 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Societies;  3, aTracili: 
'  Systdme  du  Monde*  of  Laplac«.    His  astronoisn  >. . 
are  condensed,  and  not  addressed  to  any  bit  ■[  . 
have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  T*  . 
thing  of  a  popular  nature  in  the  usual  work  of  a:  lv: 
so  that  while  few  except  astronomers  knev  i-  .- 
subject  of  this  article  than  that  one  John  Pi.L  ^ 
was  noted  in  the  almanacs  and  directories  9<.<  - 
royal,  the  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  Av    . 
Society: — 'It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that mrr-    , 
real  observation  (which  excludes  the  Herscbdat^r. 
astronomy)  owes  more  to  him  than  to  all  his  o. '  > 
put  together  since  the  time  of  Bradlev** 

PONDICHERRY.  a  considerable'townontbey  J 
of  the  Carnatic,  in  Hindustan,  formerly  the  prr  * 
of  the  French  power  in  the  East  Indies,  in  11' J'  ^ 
79®  54'  E.  long.,  85  miles  south  by  west  of  Ma^i* 

The  first  commercial  expedition  of  the  Frtaj:  r| 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  East  Indies  by  sea  tl«c./j 
of  two  vessels  fitted  out  from  a  port  in  Bretagneiu  ^ 
but  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  Maldivchlif** 
reaching  their  ultimate  destination,  and  their ccrjff 
returned  ten  years  afterwards  to  France.    S  « "■'" 
merchants  sent  out  some  vessels  from  a  port  in^^ 
to  Java(A.D.  1616  and  1619),  but  the  success  of:'-* 
was  not  such  as  to  afford  much  encouragemeni  i^y 
expedition  was  from  Dieppe  (a.d.  1633),  vheit^-' 
chants  fitted  out  vessels  and  made  several  r-"^ 
company,  established  a.d.  1642,  formed  soraeseK 
Maaagascar,  but  these  in  a  few  years  dwin<il<<^ 
nothing. 

In  A.D.  1664.  Colbert  presented  to  Louis  Xiv-* 
of  an  India  Company,  which  received  the  roTii  <■  • 
The  first  attempt  of  the  new  Company  was  lof^';'^ 
settlements  of  Madagascar ;  but  this  attempt  hi^-'- , 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  establishmcDt  ^ 
ries  in  Hindustan,  and  fixed  the  principal  one^ 
on  the  coast  of  Gujerat  (130  or  140  miles  north o.> 
at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  and  mostcommc^; 
of  Hindustan.      Finding  however  that  the  coa^_ 
nations  of  more  commercial  character,  and  whose  c  • 
the  East  was  more  firmly  established, plaoedtbeini|^^^ 

disadvantage,  the  French  adventurers  left  ^^^i^^ . 
ported  by  a  strong  squadron  sent  out  from  ^" ; 
tempted  to  form  an  independent  settlement  at  i  •  _ 
on  the  north  side  of  Ceylon  (a.d.  1672).  Fn)ffl  !°^; 
they  were  very  soon  driven  by  the  Dutch,  ^^^J^lj.  . 
coast  of  the  Carnatic,  they  took  by  assault  the  r--.^ 
settlement  ofSt.Thom6,  or  Meliapoor,  not  far  "J;  ^ ,, 
from  which  they  were  again  expelled  (aJ)-  '  |^'Jp,/ 
wreck  of  this  unfortunate  expedition  ^^^^^jj-^lt^yi.. 
cherry,  a  little  town  on  the  same  coast,  whicflj.'jryj. 
chased  two  years  before  (ad.  1672),  of  the  si»8  ' 

poorer  Bejapoor.  [Bkjapoor.]  w'»b  tbc^^*^ ' 

In  following  years  they  attempted  toestabu       ,,^. 

in  Siam,  but  the  attempt  failed  (ap.  ^^\*'^^'  ^^fcct  ' 
rected  their  chief  attention  to  Pondiclwrry,   ^^^.^^ 
strengthened  with  considerable  fortification*.        iv 
by  the  Dutch  (a.d.  1693),  but  restored  at  twr  .^^^ . 
wick  (ad.  1697)  with   the  fortifications  P^*';^ot 
The  town  at  this  period  owed  roucli  ^9^  ^t^^^t- 
probity  of  M.  Martin,  ite  founder  and  subs^  , 
In  the  mean  lime  the  affairs  of  ibe  m^'^ ""       > 

•  Here  it  vemained  untU  it  waa  Ijitely  miU  to ''«,'' J&« "^*' 
direct  acd  reflected  obaatvatiatii  are  iiov  ntdi  ww^ '"" 
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1  tlie  establishment  had  been  formed,  were  goine  to 
through  the  mismanagement  of  those  who  directed  it, 
tiancial  measures  of  the  government,  and  the  wars 
I  were  carried  on  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
3ginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  In  1719  it  was 
1  with  several  other  trading  companies  into  one  body, 
ich  the  government,  influenced  by  the  financial  views 
iw  [Law,  John],  graijited  many  privileges;  but  its 
I  were  conducted  with  little  wisdom,  except  with  regard 
ndicberry,  the  defences  of  which  were  further  aug- 
.'d.  Dumas,  who  was  sent  out  as  governor,  obtained 
the  court  of  Delhi  the  permission  to  coin  money 
le  cession  of  the  territory  of  Karical  in  the  district  of 
re. 

ring  the  government  of  Dumas,  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
efeated  and  slain  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  many  of  his 
r  and  subjects  took  refuge  at  Pondicherry,  which  was 
isequence  threatened  by  the  victors;  but  the  firmness 
imas  induced  the  Mahiatta  general  to  give  up  the  en< 
se  and  make  a  treaty  with  the  French.  About  this 
the  French  colony  in  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France 
RiTius],  was  rising  into  importance  under  the  care  of 
>urdonnais;  Bourbon  had  been  colonised  some  time 
3  [Bourbon]:  both  belonged  to  the  India  Company, 
citlement  of  Chandernagoie  in  Bengal,  on  the  river 
,ly,  16  miles  above  Calcutta,  was  at  the  same  time 
I  into  im|X)rtance  under  the  management  of  Dupleix, 
extended  the  commercial  relations  of  the  settlement  in 
irections.  In  1742  Dupleix  was  removed  to  Pundi- 
y,  and  marie  director-general  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
in  the  East,  which  were  at  that  time  in  their  most 
erous  condition. 

1746  a  French  squadron,  fitted  out  at  the  Isle  of 
::e  by  the  activity  of  La  Bourdonnais,  arrived  on  the 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  having  landed  a  considerable 
obliged  Madras  to  surrender.  But  discord  between 
iix  and  La  Bourdonnais  injured  the  French  interests, 
the  latter  left  the  coast.  Dupleix  retained  Madras, 
1  I^a  Bourdonnais  had  agreed  to  restore,  and  attempted, 
I'ithout  success,  to  capture  Fort  St.  David,  another 
ish  settlement.  In  1748  Pondicherry  was  attacked  by 
ni{lish  with  a  considerable  fleet  and  army  under  Ad- 
Boscawen  and  Major  Lawrence;  but  the  siege  was 
1  after  several  days,  and  the  English  retreated. 
1749  Dupleix  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  raise  two 
ants,  MirzaphaJung  and  Chunda  Saheb,  to  the  oflices 
lahdar  or  viceroy  of  Deccan  and  of  nabob  of  the  Car- 
by  dispossessing  the  then  occupants.  The  nabob  of 
ariiatic,  An*-war-ad-dien,  was  defeated  and  slain,  a  d. 
and  thesubahdar,  though  supported  by  the  English,  was 
1  by  some  traitors  in  his  own  army,  with  the  encourage- 
of  the  French  (a.d.  175U),  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
ant  supported  by  Dupleix.  Dupleix  was  appointed  by 
ew  subahdar  governor  of  all  the  Mogul  dominions  on 
^ast  of  the  Carnatic  south  of  the  river  Kistna,  in  return 
\Q  aid  he  had  given  to  his  elevation.  The  claimant  of 
labobship  of  the  Carnatic  was  established  as  deputy  of 
leix  at  Arcot.  An  attack  on  Mahomed  Ali,  lajah  of 
linopoly,  son  of  An*-war-ad-dien,  was  defeated  by  the 
vention  of  the  English,  who  sought  to  establish  Maho- 
as  nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  The  French  resisted,  and 
lied  support  among  the  native  powers,  and  severe 
indecisive  hostilities  continued  for  some  time.  Nego- 
ns  were  then  tried,  during  which  Dupleix  was  supcr- 
1,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  which  left  Mahomed  Ali 
b  of  the  Carnatic  (a.d.  1754).  About  this  time  the 
ch  had  obtained  of  the  subahdar  of  Deccan  (Salabut 
I,  brother  and  successor  of  Mirzapha  Jung)  the  cession 
extensive  lino  of  coast  in  the  Northern  Circars ;  these 
le  treaty  were  to  be  given  up,  but  the  French  appear 
ve  retained  them  until,  in  the  following  war,  they  were 
lied  by  the  English. 

1757  the  war  m  the  Carnatic  was  renewed:   in  1758 
Uount  de  Lally  arrived  at  Pondicherry  with  strong  re- 
cements  from  France,  and  immediately  attacked  Port 
)avid,  about  16  miles  south  of  that  town,  which   he 
by  capitulation,  and  forced   the  English  to  abandon 
coitah,  another  of  their  posts.     Ho  next  attacked  the 
ofTanjore,  but  unsuccessfully,     Arcot  and  the  black 
of  Madras  were  indeed  taken,  but  Fort  St.  George  (the 
)f  Madras)  was  relieved  by  an  English  fleet  (1759),  and 
^r,  with  an  exhausted  commissariat  and  an  empty  pay- 
t,   retreated  to   Pondicherry.      Subsequent  hostilities 
entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French;  they  were 


defeated  at  Wandewash,  Arcot  was  retaken  (ad.  1760),  and 
the  Enghsh  laid  siege  to  Pondicherry,  which  surrendered 
early  next  year,  and  was  subsequently  demolished.  The 
one  or  two  posts  which  the  French  retained  in  the  Carnatic 
followed  its  example;  and  Lally  returned  to  Europe  to 
perish  by  an  iniquitous  sentence  on  the  scaffold. 

At  the  peace  of  1 763  the  French  possessions  in  the  Car- 
natic were  restored.  The  management  of  the  India  Com* 
pany,  whose  affairs  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  underwent  con- 
siderable alterations.  Some  of  their  trading  piivdeges  were 
abolished,  though  in  a  few  cases  compensation  was  granted 
in  the  shape  of  an  annual  payment  from  the  government  or 
the  parties  benefited  by  the  abolition.  Subsequent  changes 
(A.D.  1769)  nearly  annihilated  the  Company;  its  remaining 
privileges  of  exclusive  trading  were  suspended;  its  vessels, 
the  port  of  Lorient  [Lokient],  and  its  Indian  possessions, 
were  given  up  to  the  government;  which  undertook,  in  re- 
turn, the  payment  of  most  of  the  demands  on  the  Company, 
and  the  creation  of  some  perpetual  annuities  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Company's  stock. 

In  1765  the  rebuilding  of  Pondicherry  was  commenced, 
and  in  1770  the  population  amounted  to  27,000,  almost  en- 
tirely natives.  But  the  superiority  of  the  English  in  Hin- 
dustan was  now  decided.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hosti- 
lities between  England  and  France  in  1778,  Pondicherry 
was  taken  by  Sir  Hector  Monro  afler  a  gallant  defence. 
The  other  French  possessions  were  also  seized ;  but  some 
French  oflicers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  service  of  Hyder 
Ali,  and  thus  continued  to  oppose  the  power  of  England. 
In  17S2  considerable  armaments  both  from  France  and 
England  arrived  in  India,  and  a  body  of  2000  French  joined 
the  troops  of  Hyder  Ali.  Several  indecisive  actions  were 
fought  by  the  hostile  fleets  under  Suifiein  and  Hue^hes,  and 
Trincomalee  in  Ceylon,  which  the  English  had  just  cap- 
tured from  the  Dutch,  was  taken  by  the  French;  but  f^on- 
dicherry  and  their  other  territorial  possessions  in  India 
were  not  recovered  till  the  oeace  of  1 783.  In  1793  they 
were  again  conquered  by  the  English;  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens;  again  conquered  in  1803;  and  again  re- 
stored in  1814.  The  possessions  of  France  in  the  East 
Indies  now  comprehend  Pondicherry  and  Karical,  with 
their  dependencies  on  the  Coromandel  (or  Carnatic)  coast; 
Yanaon  and  its  dependencies,  with  the  factory  of  Masuli- 
patam  in  the  Northern  Circars;  Chandernagore  and  its 
territory,  with  Goretti  and  some  other  factories,  in  Bengal ; 
and  Mah6,  and  factories  at  Calicut  and  Surat  on  the 
western  coast.  They  have  also  factories  at  Muscat  and 
Mocha  in  Arabia.  The  island  of  Bourbon  still  belongs  to 
the  French :  but  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  (Malte  Brun.) 

Pondicherry  is  built  in  a  sandy  plain  not  far  from  the 
shore,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the. white  town  and  the  black 
town.  The  white  town  is  handsome;  the  streets  are  built 
with  remarkable  regularity,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  of  a  uniform  width.  The  houses  are  to- 
lerably high,  and  have  flat  roofs ;  they  are  covered  with 
stucco,  white  or  yellow,  and  are  adorned  with  fore  courts  or 
gardens.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  i^pacious  square 
planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  walks,  and  open  on  the 
east  side  to  the  sea.  The  black  town  lies  to  tne  south  of 
the  white  town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  ditch  or 
canal,  with  trees  planted  along  the  bank:  it  is  laid  out 
almost  as  regularly  as  the  European  quarter,  but  the  houses 
are  for  the  roost  part  mere  huts.  Of  the  fortifications 
nothing  remains  but  a  brick  tower,  where  the  fla^  is  hoisted. 
The  French  are  debarred  by  treaty  from  restornig  the  fur- 
tifications,  or  from  maintaining  any  force  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  police.  There  are  a  govern- 
ment-house on  one  side  of  the  square,  a  handsome  building; 
a  new  bazaar,  and  at  least  two  churches,  one  of  them  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  the  other  to  the 
Capuchin  convent;  the  college  buildings  have  been  ron- 
verted  into  a  residence  for  the  Catholic  bishop  and  his 
clergy;  the  convent  was  destroyed  by  the  English  on  the 
capture  of  Pondicherry  in  1761.  There  is  a  grand  pagoda 
in  the  black  town,  a  building  of  vast  size  and  grotesque 
architecture. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  computed  to 
be  40,000.  Trade  is  dull ;  the  fiscal  reorulations  of  the  Bri- 
tish prevent  the  carrying  on  of  any  tratiic  with  the  interior, 
there  is  no  harbour,  but  a  tolerable  roadstead.  Indigo, 
sugar-cane,  mdlet,  dye  and  aromatic  woods,  and  mulberry- 
trees  are  cultivated  m  the  neighbourhood.  The  exports 
consist  of  (ice,  drugs,  sugar,  in(\i^o,  and  blue  linens.    The 
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imports  aro  lace,  and  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  Jevellejy, 
and  books.  There  are  two  courts  of  justice,  a  mint,  a  col- 
lege, schools  for  whites  and  for  blacks,  a  botanic  garden, 
a  mont  de  pi^lS,  or  office  for  small  loans,  and  several  chari- 
table institutions. 

PONGO,  an  African  word  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from 
Boggo,  and  said  to  be  applied  indifferently  to  the  Chim- 
panzee, the  Mandrill,  and  the  baboons  of  that  country. 
BufTon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  it  to  desig- 
nate a  gigantic  species  of  Orang-Utan.  Audebert  restricts 
the  appellation  to  the  Chimpanzee.  Wurmb  first  definitely 
applied  the  term  to  the  Piihecus  WurmbiL  Cuvier,  toge- 
ther with  most  modern  zoologists,  follows  Wurmb  in  this 
application.  Mr.  Swainson  (ulassijlcation  qf  Quadrupeds)^ 
speaking  of  Pithecus,  says,  'This  is  the  remarkable  animal 
called  Bongo  by  M.  Wurmb ;  an  ape,  about  whose  natural 
station  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  M.  Cuvier  places 
it  with  the  Oran-Outang ;  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
latter  is  merely  the  young.  Illiger,  on  the  contrary,  consi- 
ders it  so  closely  allied  to  the  baboons,  that  he  calls  it  a 
Cynocephalus.  From  these  opinions  we  may  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  both,  while  subse- 
quent information  has  inoontestibly  proved  it  is  distinct 
from  either.  It  is,  in  short,  an  ape  with  the  aspect  of  a 
baboon.'  We  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  Professor  Owen 
and  others  who  take  Pongo  as  the  name  or  sign  of  the  adult 
orang  of  the  larger  species,  Pithecus  fVurmtni. 

PONIATOWSKI,  STANISLAUS,  COUNT,  a  Polish 
nobleman,  born  in  1678,  who  took  the  part  of  Stanislaus 
Leckzinski  and  of  his  protector  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
against  King  Augustus  and  the  Russian  party,  as  it  was 
called,  in  Poland.  [Augustus  II.  of  Poland;  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden.]  He  followed  Charles  in  his  adventurous 
expedition  into  Russia,  with  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  Swedish  army,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pultawa  mate- 
rially helped  Uie  king  to  effect  his  escape  with  a  handful  of 
men  into  the  Turkish  territory.  Having  seen  his  master 
safely  lodged  at  Bender,  Poniatowski  repaired  to  Constanti- 
nople as  his  agent,  to  forward  his  interests  with  the  Sultan. 
He  displayed  in  that  difficult  and  dangerous  mission  all  the 
resources  of  a  most  experienced  diplomatist.  Alone,  without 
connections,  the  representative  of  a  fugitive  king,  who  was 
himself  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he 
contrived  to  engage  the  Porte  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Charles 
and  to  attack  Russia,  and  he  obtained  influence  enough  to 
obtain  the  dismissal  of  several  viziers  in  succession,  for 
having  thwarted  his  views. 

The  curious  particulars  of  his  negotiations  at  the  Porte 
are  related  in  a  lively  manner  by  Voltaire,  in  his  *  History 
of  Charles  XII.*  At  last,  when  Charles  resolved  to  quit 
Bender,  Poniatowski  followed  his  master  into  Germany, 
where  be  remained  with  •Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  the  prot6g6 
of  Charles,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Rus- 
sian party.  Poniatowski  remained  with  Stanislaus  till  the 
death  of  Charles,  when  all  hopes  of  seeing  him  restored  to 
the  crown  of  Poland  having  vanished,  Poniatowski  made 
his  submission  to  King  Augustus,  who  not  only  restored 
to  him  his  property,  but  made  him  treasurer  of  Lithuania, 
general  of  the  guards,  and  lastly,  palatine  of  Masovia. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus  he  endeavoured  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  but  did  not  succeed» 
and  the -elector  of  Saxony  was  elected  king.  [Augustus 
III] 

Poniatowski  made  his  submission  to  the  new  king,  who 
took  him  into  favour,  and  made  him,  in  1 752,  castellan  of 
Cracow,  which  was  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  time  after  he  retired  to  his  estates,  where 
he  died  in  1762.  He  married  a  Princess  Czartoriska, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  beoame  after- 
wards king  of  Poland  [Stanislaus  Augustus],  and  the 
other  entered  the  Austrian  service  and  became  lieutenant- 
general  of  artillery. 

PONIATOWSKI,  JOSEPH.  PRINCE,  born  at  War- 
saw, in  1763,  was  the  son  of  Andreas  Poniatowski,  lieute- 
nant-general of  artillery  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  nephew 
to  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  king  of  Poland.  He  en- 
tered the  Austrian  service,  and  became  colonel  of  dragoons 
and  aide-decamp  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  with  whom  he 
made  a  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1 787.  In*  1 789  he 
returned  to  Poland,  where  he  showed  himself  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  independence  of  his  country.  He  fought  against 
the  Russians  in  1 792,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  his  command 
in  consequence  of  the  king*s  weakness  and  partiality 
for  RuMia.    In  1794,  when  the  Poles  again  roM  against  the 


Russians,  Joseph. Poniatowski  served  under Kuicisk-  v. 
Kosciusko  being  defeated,  he  was  obliged  to  emi^i*,;: 
he  retired  to  Vienna. 

In  1 798  he  returned  to  Warsaw,  whick  vai  tli»  it : 
the  dominion  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian  gr,ver..- 
restored   to   him    part  of    bis    estates,  vkre  \a  v 
several  years.    After  the  battle  of  Jeni,  iniH^a  , 
invasion  of  Prussia  by  Napoleon,  the  French  ara*.' 
vanced  towards  the  Vistula.      In  this  crisis  be i.« 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Prussia   military  ooasii; 
Warsaw,  where  he  formed  a  national  guard  for  the  ic 
of  the  city.   In  this  capacity  he  received  the  Frest-^  ^  .h 
Murat,  who  took  possession  of  Warsaw,  in  Noveab:;  • 
At  first  he   would  not  accept    any  service  &»k 
French,  until  Napoleon,  having  arrived  at  Wusi:.. 
the  Poles  wiih  fine  though  Tague  proniiaeSf  talL:;  l  s 
own  oracular  style,  of '  the  destinies  of  Poland  k^:, 
eve  of  being  fulfilled,'  &c.     The  Poles  truited  ts  '^u. 
a  national  army  was  formed,  of  which  Poniatanki  ^  j 
command,  and  which  rendered  great  services  to  t^f*. 
during  the  campaign  of  1807  against  the  Ruaaa  n 
peac«  of  Tilsit,  Russia  and  Auatria  retained  tbeei^;i 
of  Poland,  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  wasps:;; 
king  of  Saxony.     Poniatowski  remained  ntff.i; 
for  the  duchy,  but  the  Polish  army  was  scatteR&r-' 
French  garrisons  in  Germany,  and  some  w^^^v. 
drafted  for  service  in  Spain.     When  a  nevfSKiiu*: 
between  Austria  and  Napoleon  in  1809,  PooBi^w 
had  only  a  small  force  left  with  him,  after  figiiiiC(>i 
the  Austrians,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  M^vhi,  ;  • 
soon  after  invaded  Galiciai  and  called  the  ioiu:^'- 
arms. 

By  the  peace  of  Vienna  (October,  1809),  G)>i« 
taken  away  from  Austria  and  united  to  tbe  v^-^ 
of  Warsaw.    When  the  war  broke  out  between  Fr«-* 
Russia  in  1812,  Poniatowski,  who  had  inthessti 
increased  and  disciplined  the  Polish  army,  oIiUts* 
command  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  '  grand  anny.'v^:* 
composed  entirely  of  Poles.     He  fought  briTelri:  *J 
battles  against  the  Russians,  and  entered  Moscow  <>^ 
poleon.    At  the  same  time  he  maintained  the  $tr>^ 
cipline  in  his  corps,  which  did  not  share  in  ^f^ 
committed  by  other  portions  of  the  invading  ans^  -• 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  the  same  corps  (Ui"' 
itself  by  its  orderly  behaviour.  Being  obligtwl  i''-* 
Warsaw,  Poniatowski  withdrew  into  Saxony,  s^*- 
following  campaign  of  1813  Napoleon  gave  hiB*^ 
mand  of  a  mixed  corps  of  French  and  Poles.  E«" 
with  his  usual  bravery  in  various  battles,  and  j** 
marshal  of  France  by  Napoleon  just  hefore  ll» - 
Leipsig.    A  few  days  after,  on  the  18th  of  Ot\^i^ 
protecting  with  a  handful  of  men  the  retreat  of  ik^^ 
he  was  twice  wounded,  and  being  pressed  \i^,  ^^  ^ 
upon  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Elster,  which  was  jy.™ 
the  rains,  he  spurred  his  horse  into  tbe  river  t^-  - 
peared  in  the  water.  i. 

Joseph  Poniatowski  wa«  not  only  an  able  and  br»'-^ 
but  he  was  also  a  man  of  strict  and  "PW^E'; 
and  his  integrity  was  well  known,    liesi  con**  ^J. 
most  of  his  countrymen  in  the  promises  of  W»F'^^ 
followed,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  countiy, »»! 
eeived  to  be  the  only  chance  left  of  regaiumg  lU 
dence.    Joseph  Poniatowski  left  no  children. 
PONS.    [Charbxtb  Infbriburs*] 
PONS  VAROLII.    [Brain.]  , 

PONT- A^-MOUSSON.    [Latoro,  Tbbha  i»J 


PONTE.    [Bassano.]  ,      _„,wtT. 

PONTEFRACT,  an  antient  borough,  a  tol^^^ 
wnship,  and  parish  in  the  upper  division  ^'.p^ij^. 

take  of  Osgoldcross,  in  the  honour  or  liberty  »    jj^. 

and  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.   ^^  "v^,* 


Act  the  borough  includes  Ferrybridge,  the  ^  ^^^; 
Pontefract  Park,  and  the  townships  of  T»n»!j?'v  ^~- 
Knottingley.  and  Carlton.  These  pla«»»  ''""J*,;  /? 
tion  of  Pontefract  Park,  which  is  «»^*'JIJfl\Db,fciv 
the  parish  of  Pontefract,  contain  ^^^^^^}^^  «!'' 
and  send  two  members  to  parliament  ^^.^^^  ir» 
over  7790  acres.  Pontefract  Psrk  co^Pf^j^  io*s*; 
Tbe  municipal  borough  is  still  ^^^^^  jf^.^^e  c^^ 
of  Pontefract,  and  has  four  aldermen  ana  *^  ^^t 
low.    The  honour  of  Pontefract  belong*  »o.^i,^i 

Sart  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  it  \xbs  1<^*'    <^*« 
ebtors'  gaol.    The  Court  Biron  for  the  r»co  ;  ^^eU 
under  five  pounds  ia  held  at  Pontefrftctonce  m 
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I  byailjourtimetit  from  thence,  at  Huddersfield,  Bradford, 
eds,  and  Bamsley.  The  debtors'  gaol  is  at  Rotliwell. 
»ntefnict  is  173  miles  north-north-west  of  London,  and 
enty-foqr  miles  south-south-west  of  York. 

This  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  considerable  his- 
'ical  importance.  Its  origin  and  the  etymology  of  its 
me  are  alike  unknown.  The  legends  of  antient  histo- 
ns  and  the  conjectures  of  those  of  later  date  are  equally 
worthy  of  notice.  According  to  Camden  its  name  was 
inged  to  Pontefract  bv  the  Romans.  The  place  was  called 
rkby  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
t  it  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  England  at  which  a 
irch  was  erected  and  Christianity  preached. 
lAer  the  Conquest,  Ilbert  de  Lacy  received  a  grant  of  the 
ce ;  in  the  tenth  year  of  William,  his  vast  possessions 
re  confirmed  to  him.  Soon  after  he  began  to  build  his 
Lie,  which  partook  of  the  features  of  castle,  fortress,  and 
ace.  He  is  said  to  have  called  the  name  of  the  town 
terete,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  place  so 
led  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  born.  The  castle  was 
It  on  an  elevated  rock,  and  it  had  a  most  extensive  and 
uresque  view  of  tlie  surroundin)^  country.  It  was  not 
imanded  by  any  contiguous  hill,  and  could  onlv  be 
en  by  blockade.    The  wall  of  the  castle  yard  was  nigh, 

(tanked  by  seven  towers.  A  deep  moat  was  cut  on  the 
tern  side,  where  were  also  the  barbican  and  drawbridge ; 
re  were  other  gates,  which  might  be  used  as  watch-towers, 

some  of  them  were  protected  by  drawbridges.  The 
ii^eons  were  of  a  frightful  nature.  The  area  covered 
L  enclosed  by  this  immense  building  was  about  seven 
3s.     [Bradford.] 

Ibert  de  Lacy  was  a  great  favourite  with  William,  and 
3ived  from  him  as  a  reward  for  his  adherence  and  sei^ 
!S  one  hundred  and  fifty  manors  in  the  west  of  York- 
e,  ten  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  four  in  Lincolnshire, 
•se  vast  possessions  were  confirmed  to  his  son  Robert, 
ed  Robert  de  Pontefract,  by  William  Rufus ;  they  de- 
ided  from  him  to  his  son  Ilbert,  and  continued  in  the 
ily  till  1310,  when  Henry  de  Lacy,  having  no  male 
dren,  left  his  estates  to  his  daughter  Alice,  who  was 
*ried  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  Edward  II. 
he  quarrels  between  that  weak-minded  prince  and  his 
les,  the  Earl  of  I^ncaster  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part, 
was  taken  prisoner  with  many  other  barons,  and  brought 
^ontefract  Uastle,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 

II  army.  Here  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time,  tried  by 
peers,  some  of  whom  were  his  mortal  enemies,  was  con- 
ed without  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  sufTered 
ly  indignities,  and  was  afterwards  hurried  away  to  exe- 
lon.  He  obtained  the  fkvour  of  dying  on  tlie  block, 
1st  the  barons  who  were  his  adherents  were  hanged, 
(tefract  Castle  was  afterwHrds  the  scene  of  Richard  II.'s 
irisonment  and  death;  but  whether  he  was  murdered 
utaryed  to  death  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
ided.  Here  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Rich- 
Ill.,  shed  the  blood,  without  anv  legal  trial,  of  Anthony 
«dville.  Earl  Rivers,  Richard  lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas 
jghan,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawse,  in  order  to  make 
re  easy  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  reigii  of 
nry  VIII.  the  fortress  surrendered  to  the  famous  Robert 
ce,  captain-general  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Graco ;  and  during 
civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentarians 
castle  was  frequently  besieged  and  defended  bv  both 

ties.      The  garrison,  alter  luving  been  reduced  from 

meti  to  100,  surrendered,  in  1649,  to  General  Lambert, 

ing  first  proclaimed  Charles  U.  succeuor  to  the  throne 

lis  father,  and  done  all  to  defend  it  that  a  garrison 

^rave  men  could  do.    Shortly  after  it  was  dismantled 

order  of  parliament,  and  all  the  valuable  materials 

e  sold.     For  600  years  the  castle  of  Pontefract  was 

ornament  and   terror   of  the  surrounding  countrv; 

the  present  day  little  even  of  its  ruins  remain.    The 

a  is  now  chietly  occupied  by  gardens,  and  a  quarry  of 

iring^stones,  which  are  in  great  request  in  all  parts  of 

kingdom. 

!*he  parish  church  of  Pontefract,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles, 
mall,  and  has  no  great  pretensions  to  notice.  The  more 
ient  church  of  All  Saints,  the  original  parish  church,  is 
lie  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  handsome  tower  in  the  middle : 
i  mentioned  by  Rickman  as  deserving  of  attentive  ex- 
nation.  This  church  probably  dates  as.  far  back  as  the 
o  of  Henry  III. ;  it  is  altogether  in  the  style  of  that 
iod  The  other  placet  of  woxdiip  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
P.C,  No.  U52. 


chapel,  the  Friends*  meeting-house,  and  the  Independent, 
Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodists*  chapels. 

The  town  has  a  subscription  library,  a  mechanics*  library, 
and  a  news-room.  The  free  grammar-school  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  it  fell  into  neglect,  and  was 
complained  of  to  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  in  the  6th 
Elixabeth,  and  again  about  a  century  afterwards.  It  was 
re-chartered  in  I792,hy  George  III.,  and  placed  under  the 
visitorial  control  of  the  chancellor  ofthe  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
It  is  one  ofthe  twelve  schools  that  send  candidates  for  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings's  exhibitions  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford.   The  master  is  allowed  to  take  bouders. 

The  other  charity-school  of  Pontefract  is  now  merged  in 
the  national  school ;  it  has  an  endowment  of  85/.  a  year,  and 
receives  ten  guineas  a  year  from  the  charity  of  Lady  £. 
Hastings.  This  income  is  again  augmented  by  annual 
subscriptions.  '  When  the  king's  grammar-school  was  re- 
fbunded  in  the  reign  of  Geor^  III.,  the  trustees  of  this 
charity  (the  charity-school)  appropriated  150/.  from  its  funds 
towards  the  erection  of  the  said  grammar-school.'  (Booth- 
royd's  BmtrfracL)  The  British  school,  which  is  supported  by 
small  payments  finom  the  children,  and  subscriptions,  was 
commended  in  1831,  and  re-established  in  1837;  the  theatre 
having  been  purchased  and  divided  into  two  rooms  capable 
of  accommodating  400  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  handsome  building,  which  was  erected  on  the 
site  ofthe  old  moot-hall,  at  the  joint  expense  ofthe  county 
and  the  corporation ;  the  borough  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  in  it.  The  spring  quarter-sessions  are  held  in  the 
court-house  during  the  Easter  week,  a  commodious  modern 
building,  which  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  West  Ridmg. 
The  gas-works  were  constructed  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of 
4200/.  The  races,  formerly  held  yearly  in  September,  are 
extinct;  the  course  occupies  a  portion  of  the  park  district. 
There  are  at  Pontefract  a  number  of  endowed  alms-housea 
or  hospitals,  which  mostly  bear  the  name  of  their  founders; 
they  afford  the  usual  benefits,  and  are  open  to  the  common 
objections  made  to  such  charities.  The  market  is  held  on 
the  Saturday,  and  is  well  supplied,  and  there  are  eight 
annual  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  The  seneral  aspect  of 
the  town  is  neat,  airy,  and  spacious;  it  is  obiedy  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  gardens,  nurseries,  and  liquorice-grounds; 
its  soil  is  rich  ana  deep.  Great  quantities  of  vegetables  are 
supplied  by  Pontefract  to  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  other 
populous  towns  in  the  county.  {Communicaiion/rom  York- 
shire.) 

PO'NTIFEX  was  the  name  by  which  the  Romans  de- 
signated the  members  of  the  most  illustrious  of  their  great 
colleges  of  priests.  The  pontiffs  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Numa  Pompilius  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
that  the  laws  relating  to  religion  should  be  observed  by  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  by  the  vtate.  Their  original  number, 
according  to  Livy  (x.  6),  was  four,  two  fbr  each  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Kamnes  and  Tities.  Cicero  (De  Hep.,  ii.  14)  says 
that  their  number  was  five,  but  he  includes  the  Pontifex 
Maxim  us,  or  chief  pontiff. 

The  minor  pontiffs  were  a  college  of  priests  of  which  scarcely 
anything  is  known :  Cicero  mentions  tluree  members  of  it 
{Hanup.  Beep,,  6),  and  Niebuhr  {Hiei,  qf  Borne,  i.  note, 
775)  supposes  that  it  belonged  to  the  Luceres,  who  hod  no 
representative  in  the  great  college  of  pontiffs.  The  name 
of  the  minor  pontiffs  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  other  pontiffs  (pontiflces  majores :  Li  v.,  xxii, 
67;  CapitoHn.,  Vit.  Afacrin^  7). 

When  the  great  state- offices  had  become  accessible 
to  the  plebeians,  they  also  obtained  the  privilege  of 
being  represented  in  the  college  of  pontifis  by  mem 
hers  of  their  own  order.  This  change  was  brought  about 
in  300  B.C.  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  by  which  the  original 
number  of  pontiffs,  through  the  addition  of  four  ple- 
beians, was  increased  to  eight,  or,  including  the  chief 
pontiff,  to  nine.  (Liv.,  x.  6,  9.)  The  chief  pontiff  however 
continued  to  be  taken  from  the  patricians  to  the  year  254 
B.C.  (Liv.,  Epit,,  xviii.)  This  number  remained  the 
same  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  in  81  b.c.  the 
dictator  Sulla  raised  it  to  fiAeen.  (Liv.,  EpiL,  89.)  J.  Caesar 
added  one  more  pontiff.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  p.  236.)  In  tho 
earlv  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome  the  pontiffs  were  elected 
by  the  kings,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingly  power 
the  college  exercised  the  right  of  co-optation  (Dionys.  Hal.^ 
ii.  73 ;  Livy,  xl.  42),  until  104  e  c,  when  the  right  of  elect 
ing  persons  to  the  office  of  pontiff  was  partly  transferred  to 
the  people  by  theDomitian  law;  for,  according  to  this  law 
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the  co-optation  of  tbe  college  \?as  still  necessary  as  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  after  a  person  hacl  been  elected  by  tbe 
people.  (Cic,  in  BulL,  ii.  7.)  When  Sulla  increased 
the  number  of  pontiffs,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  back  to 
the  college  the  full  right  of  co-optation;  tbe  tribune 
Labienus  indeed,  in  63  B.C.,  revived  tbe  Domitian  law, 
but  it  was  again  abolished  by  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliv., 
p.  305.)  Tbe  chief  pontiff,  who  at  first  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  by  tbe  kings,  was  afterwards  elected  by  the 
curies  in  the  comitia  curiata,  and  generally  taken  from  the 
number  of  the  pontiffs  themselves,  or  from  those  who 
had  held  tbe  highest  olHces  of  tbe  state.  (Liv.,  xl.  42, 
corop.  with  XXV.  d.)  Tbe  functions  of  the  college  of  pontiffs 
were  not  limited  to  tbe  service  of  any  particular  deity,  ft 
had  very  extensive  powers,  and  not  only  had  the  superin- 
tendence over  all  matters  of  religion,  but  even  those  which 
were  in  anj  degree  connected  with  it,  such  as  marriage, 
adoption  by  adrogatioti  (Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  13),  and  funeral 
ceremonies.  They  had  a  direct  judicial  power,  and  might  in 
some  instances  even  punish  with  death.  (Cic,  De  Legg,, 
ii.  9;  comp.  with  Liv.,  xxii.  57.)  The  chief  pontiff,  whose 
office,  like  that  of  the  other  pontiffs,  was  for  life,  and  who 
was  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  the  people,  w^s 
supreme  judge  in  all  matters  relating  to  or  connected 
with  religion,  and  from  his  sentence  an  appeal  could  only 
be  made  to  the  people  in  cases  where  a  magistrate  was  finea 
or  his  person  seized  (Liv.,  xl.  42) ;  for  the  few  instances  of 
later  times  where  a  tribune  interposed  and  modified  the 
sentence  of  the  chief  pontiff  seem  to  have  been  anomalies. 
His  powers  extended  over  magistrates  as  well  as  private 
individuals ;  and  the  former,  if  acting  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  religion,  might  be  fined  (Liv.,  xxvii.  51;  Cic,  Philip., 
x|.  8 ;  Liv.,  xl.  42),  or  compelled  by  the  chief  pontiff  to  re- 
sign their  ofUce.  It  also  formed  part  of  his  duties  to  regu- 
late the  calendar,  and  to  interpret  the  ceremonial  laws,  for 
he  and  his  college  were  in  tbe  exclusive  possession  of  tbe 
ritual  books  (commentarii  sacrorum  or  libri  pontificales),  in 
which  all  religious  rites  were  laid  down,  and  which  at  all 
times  were  considered  as  decisive  upon  any  point  which 
belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  rules  and  regulations 
which  guided  tbe  pontifices  formed  a  large  body  of  law, 
called  'Jus  Pontificium.'  (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.  43;  iii.  33;  Pro 
Xhm.,  13.)  The  oath  tendered  to  a  newly  elected  pontifi^ 
not  to  profane  the  sacred  rites  by  any  untimely  publi- 
cation, most  probably  referred  to  these  books.  (Dionys. 
Hal,,  ii.  133.)  The  chief  pontiff  had  moreover  to  keep 
a  kind  of  state  archive  (the  commentarii  pontifioum, 
annales  pontificum,  or  annales  maximi),  in  which  he  re- 
corded tbe  memorable  events  of  every  year,  and  which 
were  exhibited  at  his  house  for  the  inspection  of  .the  people. 
The  assemblies  of  the  curies  could  only  be  held  when  the 
pontiff  had  no  religious  grounds  for  preventing  them«  and 
their  presence  was  indispensable  at  these  meetings.  (Gellins, 
V.  19 ;  Dionys.  Hal.,  ix.  41,  comp.  with  x.  32.)  Among  the 
external  distinctions  of  the  pontiffs,  were  the  toga  praatexta, 
and  the  tutulus  or  galerus,  a  cap  of  a  conic  form  adorned 
with  an  apex.  They  lived  in  public  buildings  on  the  Via 
Sacra  (Suet.,  Cies.,  46),  or  in  the  house  of  Numa  (Plin., 
Epist,  iv.  1 1).  The  chief  pontiff  was  not  permitted  to  quit 
rtaly  (a  rule  first  violated  by  P.  Llcinius  Orassus) ;  he  was 
not  allowed  either  to  see  or  to  touch  a  corpse,  or  even  to  visit 
a  house  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who,  according  to  the  laws,  should  always  be  a 
woman  of  great  moral  virtue^  he  was  not  permitted  to 
marry  again.  (Plin.,  Puneg.,  83.)  He  also  elected  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  superintended  their  moral  conduct.  From  the 
time  that  Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  it 
was  held  by  all  his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Gratianus, 
who  disdained  this  dignity.  (Zosim.,  iv.  36,  9.)  The  title 
P.M.,  or  PoN.  M.,  Pontifex  Maximus,  appears  on  some  of 
the  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [Caligula.].  The  mode 
of  living  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  sober  or  simple  than  that  of  some  priests  of 
modem  times.  (HoraU,  Od.,  ii.  14,  26,  ff. ;  Martial,  Epigr., 
zii.  48,  12;  Macrob.,  Sat,,  ii.  9.) 
PONTIUS  PILATE.    [Pilatb,  Pontius.] 

PONTIVY.      [MORBIHAN.] 

PONTOISE.    [Seine  bt  Oise.] 

PONTOON,  or  PONTON.  This  term  is  employed  by  the 
Brench  to  signify  any  barge  or  flat-bottomed  boat;  but  in 
this  country  it  is  confined  to  those  vessels  which  are  used 
in  the  formation  of  floating-bridges  for  military  purposes. 

Tbe  conveyance  of  an  army  with  its  artillery  and  baggage 


across  the  rivers  which  intersect  its  line  of  much  i<  r> 
the  most  diflicult  as  well  as  the  most  impoiunt  q^:l 
in  military  tactics.     The  occupation  of  an  adrdL^. 
position  in  a  given  time,  when  the  army  a^is  ^iiv 
materially  influences  the  success  of  a  campaign;  il. 
favourable  moment  may  be  lost,  if  means  &buuM  x\ 
hand  to  overcome  the  obstacle  presented  by  a  deep  n- 
stream.      But  the  failure  or  insutHciency  of  iucli  -. 
must  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conseque:/.- 
retreating  army,  when  it  is  prevented  by  a  river  !. 
ting  beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy ;  foi  its  safc;>, . . 
case,  depends  upon  the  power  of  passing  the  nnr?. 
delay,  and  upon  the  removal  or  aestruciioa  of  tL 
immediately  afterwards. 

History  presents  us  with  innumerable  instance^  . 
the  ruin  of  armies  caused  by  the  want  of  meac^L 
good  their  passage  across  rivers,  and  of  the  prou-ci    , 
armies  have  received  when  rivers  have  interp^k<i :  - 
them  and  the   superior  forces    of  an  enemy,   i 
an  example  from  modern  warfare,    it  may  b«  .rc 
that  during  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Muki^  l 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  care  used  by  theK 
French  engineers  to  preserve  the  materials  \t... 
the  formation  of  a  bridge,  the  whole  of  the  arm>  i . 
been  captured  or  destroyed  on  the  banks  of  tbe  V  . 

The  rapidity  of  warlike  operations  seldom  alir-.- 
at  least  those  of  considerable  magnitude,  to  be  c  . 
on  piles  or  piers;  and  perhaps  the  only  militant;. 
nature  which  need  be  hinted  at  is  that  which  n 
by  CsBsar  across  the  Rhine.    [Bridge.] 

Bridges  consisting  of  timber   platformii  su^f  ^ 
floating  vessels  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  al'.  i^ 
those  which  were  thrown  by  Darius  across  ibel/. 
and  subsequently  over  the  Danube,  and  tbt  k- 
formed  by  the  order  of  Xerxes  over  the  Hellcv^: « 
time  of  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Eurupe,  i& 
be  considered  as  the  most  famous  works  of  tL'  • 
which   were  constructed  by  the  antients:  aud  Il< 
who  has  preserved  (lib.  iv.,  38)  the  name  of  li^'  ^ 
engineer  employed  on  the  two  first,  has aUogiTr'i 
description  of  the  last  (vii.  36).    He  states  thatiu  % 
anchored  both  at  the  head  and  stern,  were  dv-f,^ 

Sarallel  directions  across  tbe  strait  with  their  U  <f 
irection  of  the  current,  in  order  to  diminish  ibc  J^ 
their  cables ;  and  that  parallel  to  tliis  line,  but  bj) 
Archipelago,  was  another  consisting  of  314  vesseU^* 
disposed.  The  vessels  were  connected  together  bj  ca.^ 
which  was  laid  a  platform  of  planks  covered  viu 
earth,  and  there  was  a  rail  on  each  side.  Xenopboot 
{Anabcaii,  lib.  ii.,  c.  4)  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  k^i^ 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  a  bridge  which  was  supported^: 
seven  vessels.    Of  such  boat-bridges  for  miliiaty .-'; 
tbe  most  remarkable,  in  modern  times,  is  tbai  *-■> 
formed,  by  the  engineers  of  the  Briti^  army.  ^" 
Adour,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  1814.    It  comi>'^- ' 
chasse-mar6es,  varying  in  burthen  from  20  to  40 1>^*^ 
were  moored  at  distances  of  nearly  40  feet  ih)D  ^^ 
centre.     A(  first,  hawsers  resting  on  their  ^^^'' 
strained  by  capstans  and  made  fast  to  some  be^V  • 
which  were  laid  behind  the  retaining  walls  opibe^' 
the  river,  and  these  ropes  carried  the  planks  wbicii--- 
the  roadway;  but  after  a  few  weeks  they  vere rr- ' 
and  replaced  by  timbers,  which  from  their  steadiB«»  ^ 
found  preferable.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  pUct  * ' 
tbe  bridge  was  formed  is  810  feet,  and  booms  v^*^'' 
across,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge,  for  its  protcu 
The  precise  period  at  which  pontoons,  or  flst-^ 
vessels,  were  first  employed  to  support  a  bridge  is  ^^^ 
Folard  observes,  in  his  observations  on  tbe  fifili  ^' 
Polybius,  that  for  passing  rivers  the  Germans  JQ  f- ;^ 
used  vessels  formed  of  timber  frames  covered  wiib*^ 
he  adds  that  the  Dutch  troopa  had  pontoons  of  wood  e'l*- 
with  tin,  and  that  the  French  took  some  of  tbep  }> 
battle  of  Fleurus.  which  was  gained,  in  1698,  by  ib^'Mir  ^ 
de  Luxembourg  over  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.  MeC'» 
frequently  made  of  pontoon-bridges,  both  in  G^^^['^ 
Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  «o^"'J',^'J 
larly  during  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough;  ^'^ir' 
speed  with  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  execolw  - 
required,  it  is  probable  that  a  corps  of  mefl  **•  "•* 
ticularly  employed  in  that  branch  of  semce.  ; 

The  pontoons  employed  during  the  lots  ^.^f^^, 
little  from  those  used  in  the  times  above  Mf^  ^'   ' 
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e  from  17  to  21  feet  long;  from  4  to  5  feet  broad,  and 
Q  2  feet  to  2  feet ^  inches  deep.  In  the  formation  of  the 
ge,  a  rope  i^as  tightly  stretched  across  the  river ;  the 
eb  were  then  rowed  to  their  places,  and  each  was  made 
at  one  end  to  the  rope ;  another  rope  was  then  stretched 
ss  the  river,  parallel  to  the  former,  at  the  opposite  ends 
le  pontoons,  and  to  this  rope  those  ends  were  made  fast 
en  a  strong  current  set  obliquely  across  the  river,  the 
5  of  every  two  pontoons  were  sometimes  connected  to- 
er  by  rope  bjaces  stretched  diagonally  across  the  inter- 
in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  current  upon  each 
[it  be  counteracted  by  a  like  effect  on  the  next;  and, 
sry  rapid  streams,  anchors  were  also  thrown  out  from 
I  or  from  every  second  or  third  pontoon  according  to 
imstances. 

imber-baulks,  or  joists,  were  then  laid  from  the  shore  to 
Srst  pontoon,  from  that  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  at  in- 
%\s  from  each  other  depending  upon  the  breadth  of  the 
ge  or  the  weight  to  be  supported.  Every  two  in  the 
ction  of  the  length  were  attached  together  by  a  bolt» 
;h  allowed  the  bridge  to  yield  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
sr.  Above  these  timbers  were  placed  the  chesses,  or 
ing-planks,  close  together  and  perpendicular  to  the 
th  of  the  bridge;  and  these  were  kept  down  by  a  ri- 
I  or  a  plank,  which  was  fastened  over  their  extremities 
ach  side  of  the  bridge. 

>loncl  Pasley,  to  whom  the  department  of  military  en- 
uring in  the  British  service  is  so  much  indebted  for  the 
'ovements  which  he  has  introduced  into  every  branch  of 
onnected  with  practical  fortification  and  siege  opera- 
•  has  for  many  years    devoted  particular  attention  to 
iubject  of  military  bridges.    The  form  of  the  old  pon- 
%  rendering  tbem  difficult  to  manage  in  the  water,  and 
great  weight,  when  it  was  necessary  to  transport  them 
place  to  place  by  land,  causing  them   to  be  a  serious 
mbrance  to  an  army  on  its  march,  that  officer  was  led  to 
ruct  the  pontoons  in  the  form  of  canoes,  with  decks, 
end  being  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  boat,  in  order  that 
might  be  easily  moved  through  the  water  by  rowing, 
.  either  end  foremost.     They  are  constructed  of  light 
dv  frames,  covered,  except  the  deck,  with  sheet  copper ; 
;ach  vessel  is  formed  in  two  equal  parts  by  transverse 
.ions,  so  that  the  demi-pontoons  maybe  separated  from 
other  when  the  bridise  is  to  be  conveyed  on  carriages 
nd  with  the  army.      When  in  the  water,  the  parts  are 
dcted  together  by  a  rope,  which  passes  through   two 
rations  in  the  keel,  near  the  place  of  iunction,  and  by 
tangular  frame  of  wood,  which  is  laid  along  the  deck, 
attached  to  it  by  lashings.     Each  l^alf- vessel  is  also 
u(l   into  two  compartments  by  a  partition ;  and  small 
ps  are  provided,  by  which  the  pontoon  may  for  a  time 
ipt  afloat,  should  a  hole  be  made  in  its  side  by  a  shot 
'  any  other  accident. 

r  James  Colleton,  some  years  since,  invented  pontoons 
ood  of  a  cylindrical  form,  some  of  which  have  been 
sionally  employed  in  experimental  operations;  and 
idrical  pontoons  of  tin,  which  were  subsequently  in- 
.ed  by  Major  (now  Colonel)  Blanchard,  have  lately  been 
oduced  into  the  service.  These  last  have  hemispherical 
i,  and  are  divided  both  longitudinally  and  transversely 
several  compartments  by  partitions  of  tin,  both  to  in- 
.ne  their  strength  and  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  in 
>vater  in  the  event  of  their  being  accidentally  perforated 
ny  part.  They  possess  the  advantages  of  great  light- 
i  and  buoyancy ;  bat  they  have  not  the  durability  of  cop- 
vessels,  and  they  must  be  very  liable  to  be  injured  when 
tsported  by  land,  particularly  if  a  march  should  take 
e  under  a  hot  sun.  Some  of  Colonel  Pasley's  copper 
toons  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  above  18  years. 
u  IS 36  the  comparative  merits  of  Colonel  Pasley's  and 
Dnel  Blanchard's  pontoons  were  tried  upon  the  ^fedway, 
in  large  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  besides  three 
:ei  of  artillery,  were  made  to  pass  over  the  river  on 
Igcs  supported  by  vessels  of  the  two  kinds.  The  order 
inarch  was  purposely  such  as  to  subject  the  bridges  to 
>  severest  strains;  and  a  superiority  of  steadiness  on 
I  occasion  appears  to  have  led  to  a  preference  in  favour 
the  pontoons  proposed  by  the  last-mentioned  officer, 
rho  breadth  and  depth  of  one  of  Col.  Pasley's  pontoons  are 
.  Hin.  The  diameter  of  one  of  Col.  Blanchard's  cylinders 
lU,  Gin.  The  length  of  each  kind  of  pontoons  is  22  feet 
rhc  manner  of  forming  the  bridge,  with  both  kinds,  is 
ir\y  ihu  same.    A  rectangular  frame,  whose  length  is 


• 

about  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  platform  for  the  intended 
bridge  (12  feet),  is  laid  down  longitudinally  on  the  deck  of 
the  canoe,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  rope  lashings  *  on  the  upper  surface  of  this 
frame,  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  are  nailed  pieces  of 
wood  in  pairs,  at  equal  intervals ;  the  distance  between  everv 
two  in  each  pair  being  little  more  than  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  a  baulk,  or  joist  (2i  inches),  one  extremity  of  which  is  to 
be  received  between  them,  and  the  number  of  pairs  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  baulks  which  are  to  support  the 
chesses  or  planks  forming  the  roadway.  A  raft  is  formed 
.  with  two  of  these  pontoons,  by  placing  them  parallel  to 
'  each  other,  at  a  distance,  from  centre  to  centre,  equal  to 
about  12i  feet;  the  ends  of  two  baulks,  or  transoms,  as  they 
are  called,  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  frames  before  men- 
tioned, the  distance  between  them  being  equal  to  the  in- 
tended breadth  of  the  bridge,  and  they  are  kept  steady  by 
having  near  each  extremity  a  hole  bored  through  thum, 
into  which  enteni  an  iron  pin  fixed  vertically  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  frame :  they  are  also  made  fast  to  the  pontoons 
by  ropes  passing  through  rings  on  the  decks.  Three  or 
more  baulks  are  then  laid  down  parallel  to  the  transoms, 
with  their  extremities  confined  between  the  cross-pieces 
nailed  to  the  frames  as  abovesaid :  the  chesses,  are  laid 
close  together  above  them,  and  their  ends  are  kept  down  by 
ribands,  which  are  attached  to  the  transoms  by  lashings 
passing  over  them,  and  under  the  latter,  at  intervals.  In 
those  ribands  are  fixed  rowlock  pins,  and,  when  the  bridge 
is  not  formed,  the  ribands  being  then  placed  parallel  to 
the  lengths  of  the  pontoons,  at  the  sides  of  the  raft,  the 
latter  may  be  moved  on  the  water  by  the  oars. 

When  the  bridge  is  to  be  formed,  a  certain  number  of 
such  rafts  are  rowed  to  their  stations  in  a  line  across  the 
river,  the  lengths  of  the  pontoons  being  parallel  to  the 
banks,  and  there  anchored ;  the  distances  between  the  nearest 
pontoons  in  two  rafts  being  equal  to  that  between  the  two 
pontoons  in  each  raft.  Then  each  raft  carrying  the  mate- 
rials which  are  to  make  a  platform  over  the  water  between 
itself  and  the  next,  such  platform  is  laid  down  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in  laying  down  the  plat- 
form of  the  raft ;  and  from  each  of  the  extreme  pontoons  a 
like  platform  is  extended  to  the  shore  of  the  river. 

When  the  banks  are  favourable,  the  complement  of  men 
attached  to  each  raft  of  two  pontoons,  namely  1  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  6  privates,  can  dismount  Iwo  vessels  and 
their  stores  from  the  carriages,  launch  them,  and  form  the 
raft  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  All  the>rafts  being  put  toge- 
ther at  the  same  time,  the  whole  bridge  may  be  formed  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  the  passage  has  been 
effected,  the  bridge  can  be  dismantled  in  eight  minutes, 
the  rafts  can  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  vessels  and 
stores  re-packed  on  the  carriages  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  order  to  convey  the  pontoons  with  an  army,  each  is 
placed,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  on  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage. Col.  Pasley  however  is  enabled  to  use  only  a  cart 
with  two  wheels  for  each  pontoon  ;  the  latter  beine  sepa- 
rated into  two  demi-pon toons,  which  are  placed  side  oy  side 
above  their  stores.  The  shortness  of  these  carriages  enables 
them  to  be  turned  within  a  smaller  space  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  four-wheeled  waggon. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  transport  of  pontoons,  or 
the  necessity  of  passing  a  river  when  they  are  not  at  hand, 
has  induced  commanders  of  armies  to  have  recourse  to 
bridges  supported  on  rafts  of  timber  or  on  empty  casks, 
which  in  Europe  oan  always  be  procured.  Each  raft  may 
consist  of  four  or  more  rough  trunks  of  trees  lashed  together, 
and  may  be  retained  in  its  place  by  anchors,  or  by  being 
made  fast  to  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river :  the  baulks 
and  chesses  are  applied  as  in  a  pontoon  bridge.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  rafl-bridge  ever  formed  is  that  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  General  Sokolniki  over  the  Niemen  at  Grodno, 
in  1792.  Trunks  of  trees  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  were  united 
by  tens,  and  every  ten  were  bound  together  at  both  ends  by 
transverse  braces,  so  as  to  form  a  raft,  which,  as  all  the  largo 
ends  of  the  trees  were  placed  contiguously,  resembled  the 
voussoir  of  a  bridge.  All  the  voussoirs,  fifty-seven  in  num- 
ber, were  placed  in  the  river,  side  by  side,  in  an  arc  of  a 
circle  having  its  convexity  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
river ;  and  a  sort  of  key- voussoir  was  formed  by  a  vessel 
116  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide,  which  was  moored  in  the 
river  where  the  current  was  the  most  rapid.  Baulks  and 
pl.iuks  >vcro  placed,  as  usual,  above  the  rafts  to  form  the 
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road.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  place  is  about  1080 
feet     (Berard,  Eqtdlibre  dea  Voutei.) 

A  strong  raft-bridge  was  formed  by  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  over  the  Elite  near  Dresden,  in  1813 :  one  course 
of  logs  disposed  parallelwise  to  each  other  formed  the 
bottom  of  each  raft;  cross-timbers  were  laid  above  these; 
aivi  over  them  was  a  third  course  of  timbers*  each  placed 
above  the  interval  between  two  of  those  below  it.  The 
timbers  were  well  lashed  together ;  a  strong  cable  was 
stretched  across  the  river  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  further  retained  in  its  place  by  anchors,  and  a  road  was 
formed  of  planks  as  usual.  While  the  British  army  was 
serving  in  Spain  during  the  late  war,  the  roofs  of  buildings 
were  occasionally  taken  to  form  rafts:  the  rafiers  served  as 
baulks ;  and,  for  want  of  nails,  the  planks  were  kept  down 
to  the  timbers  by  ribands  formed  of  young  trees  split  in 
two  longitudinally  and  tied  by  willow  twigs. 

A  cask  bridge  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  following 
manner:— a  certain  number  of  casks  are  placed  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  floating  pier,  having  their  axes 
in  horizontal  positions ;  the  casks  are  lashed  to  two  gunwale 
timbers,  as  they  are  called,  which  extend  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  pier  at  the  extremities  of  the  casks ;  two  of  these 
piers  are  placed  at  an  interval  of  about  ten  feet  from  each 
other,  and  they  are  connected  together  by  the  baulks  which 
support  the  platform.  As  many  of  these  rafts  are  prepared 
as  may  be  necessary,  they  are  rowed  to  their  places  in  the 
line,  and  the  bridge  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pontoon-bridge  above  described. 

When  the  formation  of  a  bridge  extending  over  a  river 
from  one  bank  to  another  becbmes  impossible,  numerous 
expedients  are  had  recourse  to  for  conveying  troops  across 
by  means  of  what  are  called  flying  or  moving  bridges.  We 
learn  from  Arrian  that  the  army  of  Alexander  passed  the 
Indus  by  means  of  boats  and  rafts  of  timber,  the  latter  being 
supported  on  bags  made  of  skin  and  inflated  with  air;  and 
in  a  similar  manner  the  infantry  of  Hannibal  is  said  by 
Livy  to  have  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  India,  at  the  present 
time,  the  passage  of  rivers  is  often  effected  by  means  of 
basket-boats,  which  are  formed  of  split  bamboos  and  covered 
with  half-dressed  hides.  Each  vessel  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  containing  about  thirty  men. 

In  1811.  Capt.  Squires,  of  the  Engineers,  formed  a  bridge 
over  the  Guadiana  by  fixing  trestle-piers  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  river  and  mooring  boats  in  the  middle ;  but 
j.ust  as  the  bridge  was  finished,  the  river  swelled  and  carried 
away  the  trestles.  The  boats  were  then  converted  into 
flying  bridges,  to  convey  over  the  cavalrv  and  artillery ; 
and  a  slight  narrow  bridge  was  made  for  the  infantry  with 

Sontoons  and  casks,  the  latter  being  taken  from  the  neigh- 
curing  villages. 

For  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  passage 
of  rivers  in  military  operations,  see  Sir  Howard  Douglas's 
EiMi/  on  Military  Brtdgei,  second  edition. 

PONTCyPHILUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Shrimps  (Rf^eon,  Risso). 

PONTCPPIDAN,  ERIC,  born  at  Aarhuus  in  Jutland, 
was  the  son  of  liouis  Pontoppidan,  a  clergyman  who  wrote 
several  ascetic  works,  besides  a  '  Tbeatrum  Nobilitatis 
DanicfiD,  in  quo  familiss  illustrium  heroum,  aliorumque 
genere  ac  virtute  excellentium  virorum  genealogia,  recen- 
sentur.*  2  vols.  fbl.  Eric  studied  at  Fredericia,  and  after- 
wards at  Copenhagen,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  divinity. 
He  was  afterwards  preceptor  to  sevecal  young  noblemen, 
with  whom  he  travelled ;  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  a  country  parish  in  Holstein,  and  in  1 735  he 
was  numbered  among  the  king's  chaplains.  In  1738  he 
was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen;  and  in  1747  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bergen 
in  Norway.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  both 
in  Danish  and  Latin,  upon  historical,  religious,  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  The  principal  are : —  1,  *  Theatrum  Dania» 
veleris  et  moderna».*  4to.,  1 730,  being  a  description  of  the 
geography,  natural  history,  antiquities,  8cc.  of  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark.  The  author  afterwards  treated  the  same 
subject  at  much  greater  length  in  a  work  written  in  the 
Danish  language.  2,  *  Den  Danske  Atlas,' in  7  thick  vols. 
4to.,  most  of  which  were  published  after  his  death,  and 
which  give  a  complete  and  elaborate  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  Denmark,  accompanied  by  maps,  views,  and  plans  of 
the  various  towns,  engraving  of  curious  coins,  inscriptions, 
monuments,  costumes,  and  other  remarkable  objects,  with 
an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  country,  the  genealogy 


of  its  kings,  and  other  particulars  relative  lo  iti  bstrT. 
3,  '  Gesta  et  Vestigia  Danorum  extra  Dsniam,'  2io6  *\ 
1740.  In  this  work  Pontoppidan  gives  tbe  history  ef:. 
old  Danish  race;  its  migrations  to  Britain, Fnnct / 
other  countries;  the  exploits  of  its  warriors kc  U. 
narrative  the  author  is  considered  as  having  alkveiLe,' 
to  be  carried  by  national  feelings  beyoud  tbe  Inci:. . 
critical  discrimination.  4,  *  Annales  Ecclesis  Ik;7 ; 
vols.  4 to.,  a  good  history  of  the  cburth  of  Dmr. 
5.  'Marmora  Danica  selectlora,'  in  foU  in  vhichtbec' 
copies  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  various  iges,vb]cl>: 
date  the  history  of  his  country.  6,  '  Det  flntefotv;; 
Norges  naturlige  historic,'  4to.,  1 762,  being  tn  esnt  i! . 
natural  history  of  Norway,  translated  into  EDgltsh  i- 
a  curious  work,  but  exhibiting  marks  of  considenbif  i 
dulity,  especially  concerning  the  enormoos  tea-kn'Li 
the  kraaken,  and  other  fabulous  monsters.  7.  'Hen 
Hafnice,' a  good  description  of  the  cityof  Cc{k:.\ 

8,  *  Origines  Havnienses,'  a    history  of  tbe  nac  • 

9,  *  Glossarium  Norvegicum,'or  collection  of  oMi*  i 
in  lhat1anguaf;e,  Bergen,  1 749.     10,  *  A  ManuilofKu.. 
in  Danish,  or  Explanation  of  Luther's  Catechisa,'.'! 
which  has  been  translated  into  German  andlctlui. 
is  used  in  schools  throughout  all  the  Danish  mooir 

Pontoppidan  died  at  Bergen,  in  1764.  EHt% 
Christian  Joachim  Pontoppidan,  published  two  iit» 
of  Norway  in  1785  and  1796. 

PONT  US,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  deriredscj 
from  the  expression 'on  the  Pontus  Euxinui '((>:" 
and  was  uscmI  rather  as  a  political  than  a  geognpkr. . 
sion  of  country.    Under  Mtthridatea  the  Great  it k.'. 
the  whole  of  raphlagonia  and  part  of  BitLyoii:  K  •< 
name  is  usually  appli^  to  the  country  betweeo  Oifhi 
the  river  Halys,  and  is  consequently  bounded  ooili'^ 
by  Paphlagonia,  on  the  south  by  Cappadocit,  uJ-< 
east  by  Colchis.  The  boundary  between  ColcbuaoiiF-' 
is  differently  given  by  different  writers ;  Ptoleioff-^ 
as  far  as  the  Phasis,  and  Strabo  at  Trapexui.  (S  n/ « 
p.  648.)    On  the  south  Pontus  is  separated  from  U.1> 
cia  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  called  PftrTsditi  i 
north-eastern  part  of  Pontus  is  exceedingly  bine  J 
was  inhabited  by  various  barbarous  tribes,  of  wheel* 
phon  has  given  some  account  in  the '  Anabasis.'  TbeM? 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  verv  fertile,  is  well  i^* 
the  Iris  {VeMl-ermak)  and  theTbermodon  [Therr-f^ 
affords  giood  pasture  for  numerous  flocks.    Tbe  i»^ 
Phanarcaa  was  considered  the  most  fertile  ptit  cf N"- 
producing  wine,  oil,  and  many  other  things.  (Stn^' 
p.  656.) 

The  name  of  Pontus,  as  a  separate  kinedoa'^'^* 
occur  either  in  Herodotus  or  Xenophon.  ^n  tbcj^ 
those  writers  the  country  appears  to  have  been  iobibiv' 
various  independent  tribes ;  it  was  first  erected  ifltsi^ 
rate  kingdom  by  Ariobarxanes  I.,  about  tbe  begio^;^ 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  srs.  Ao»n^' 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  antient  vriien  J' 
barzanes  was  descended  from  one  of  the  seveo  fff 
chiefs  who  overthrew  the  Magi,  B.C.  521.  (Florw,' 
Died.,  xix.  40 ;  Polyb.,  v.  43.)  Ariobarzancs  wis  i^ 
by  Mithridates  I.,  and  Mithridates  by  Anohuif^: 
B.C.  363 ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  leign  of  Mi(fan(ia;f>; 
who  succeeded  Ariobarzanes,  b.c.  337,  that  tbe  kio^'-"'^ 
Pontus  acauired  any  degree  of  political  importanot  >f 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  im*''^ 
Mithridates  was  enabled  to  extend  great! j  bis  P*'^ 
minions,  whence  he  is  frequently  called  the  founJerip^ 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  [Mithridatbs  II.]  M"wi^ 
died  B.C.  302,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  8onMi(bn<)sie>^ 
who  died  b.c.  266,  leaving  the  crown  to  Anobarzii*^ 
who  expelled  from  the  country,  in  conjunction  *'^"  t)^ 
Graeci,  an  Egyptian  force  sent  by  Ptolemy.  ^"  "f^ 
in.  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV.,  "^^^Z 
B.C.  190,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  ^^^^^^  j^^ 
naces  con(}uered  Sinope  (Strabo,  xii.,  P*  *^^^' "mj** 
on  war  against  Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Pergarnw.  r^ 
was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  V..  surnamcd  Bo^rSJJ^.. 
the  latter  by  his  son  Mithridates  VI..  sumanwd  fc^-r 
B.C.  1 20.  The  war  of  Mithridates  with  the  ^^^"L^i 
ended  in  b.c  63  by  the  conquest  of  Pontus  ami  tw*" 
Mithridates,  is  given  under  Mithridates  VI.         ^^• 

Pharnaoes  II.,  the  son  of  Mithridates.  ^^^^^.J^L-f 
his  father  of  the  throne,  was  rewarded  f<^  .^ 'I^J,!.. 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  and  tbe  tm<'<" 
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ttie  Romans.  (Dio.,xxzvii.  14;  Appian,  Miihr.t  e.  113.) 
9  mater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  annexed  to 
Roman  province  of  Bitbynia,  and  the  remainder  was 
en  to  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatia.  In  the  civil  wars 
ween  Pompey  and  C»ftar,  Pharnaces  attempted  to  ob« 
(I  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Pontus,  but  he  was  defeated 
Ciesar,  in  b.c.  47,  and  murdered  after  his  escape  to  the 
iporus.  {Suei.,Cte»^  c  35 ;  Plut.,C<r#.,  c.  50 ;  Appian,Ctv^ 
)l ;  Dio.,  xlii.  45-48.)  Pharnaces  left  a  son  IJarius,  who 
\  made  king  of  Pontus  bv  Antony,  m  b.c.  39  (Appian, 
^,  v.  75) ;  but  he  was  soon  deposed,  and  Pdlemo  appointed 
lis  stead.     (Dio^  xlix.  25 ;  Plut,  Anton,,  e.  38<)    Po- 

0  was  killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  barbarians  of 
dice,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  Pythodoris. 
abo,  xii.,  p.  556.) 

'oiitus  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province  by  Nero 
et.,  Ner^  c.  1 8),  and  was  subsequently  divided  info  three 
ricts,  called  respectively  Pontus  Galaticus,  Cappadocius, 

Polemoniacus.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  another 
sion  of  the  province  was  made ;  the  western  part,  which 
uded  Pontus  (Jalaticus  and  Cappadocius,  being  called 
enopontus  after  Constantino's  mother,  and  the  eastern 

preserving  its  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 
he  history  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  is  given  in  an  ajppen- 
to  the  third  volume  of  Clinton's  *  Fasti  Hellenic!/ from 
zh.  the  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken, 
.fter  leaving  Co&his«  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the 
X  is  Trapes  us  iTrebizond),  a  colony  of  Sinope.  (Xen., 
^.,  iv.  8,  s.  22.)  We  learn  from  Arrian  {Periplus  Pimt 
nn.)  that  Trapezus  was  the  most  important  town  on 
coast  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  it 
r/.,  iii.  47)  as  an  autient  and  flourishing  town.  In  the 
n  of  Galltenus,  Trapezus  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
is.  (Zosimus,  i.,  p.  32,  33.)  In  the  thirteenth  century 
tcamo  the  seat  of  a  small  empire  under  Alexius,  a  de- 
dant  of  the  Comneni  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  c  6 1 ) ; 
it  retained  its  independence  till  the  conquest  of  Con- 
linople  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  was  surrendered,  aj>. 
Trebizond  is  still  an  important  town.  [Trbbizond.] 
allowing  the  coast,  the  next  town  we  come  to  west  of  Tra- 
s  is  Cerasus,  afterwards  called  Pharnacia  {Klieresnun), 

Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus.  Several  antient  writers 
hat  Pharnacia  and  Cerasus  were  two  different  places ; 
(ince  the  antient  Pharnacia  is  called  at  the  present  day 
resoun,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  they  are  the 
}  place,  after  the  express  testimony  of  Arrian  iPeripL) 
lat  effect.  Cerasus  was  a  colony  of  Sinope  (Xen.,  Anab,, 
$  2),  and  was  probably  the  place  fW>m  which  Lucullus 
brought  cherries  into  EurofMS.  (Ammian.,  xxiL  8.) 
est  of  Cerasus,  on  the  coast,  was  Cotyora,  an  important 

in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  also  a  colony  of  Sinope. 
).,  Anab,,  v.  5,  $  3-6.)    In  the  time  of  Arrian  it  was  a 

1  village,  which  was  owing  to  the  inhabitants  having 
removed  to  the  more  modem  town  of  Pharnacia. 

bo,  xii.,  p.  548.) 

est  of  Cotyora  and  also  on  the  coast  near  the  river 
modon  was  Themiscyra,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
atioD  of  the  Amazons.  Themiscyra  is  mentioned  by 
)dotus  (iv.  86).  It  was  besieged  by  Lucullus  in  the 
with  Mithridates,  and  offered  a  formidable  resistance 
e  Romans.  (Appian,  Mithr^  o.  78.)  The  last  town  of 
rtance  on  the  coast  was  Amisus  {Sameun),  which, 
ding  to  Theoporapus  {apud  Strabon.,  xii.,  p.  54 7X  was 
lally  founded  by  the  Milesians,  but  subsequently  received 
thenian  colony,  and  was  called  Pirssus.  It  was  greatly 
ged  and  beautified  by  Mithridates  Eupator.  (Strabo, 
1.  547 ;  Cic,  Pro  lege  Man.,  c.  8.)  In  the  Mithridatic 
t  was  taken  by  Lucullus,  and  subsequently  came  into 
K)wer  of  Pharnaces  II.  It  was  freed  by  Augustus  from 
rranny  of  Straton,  and  in  Strabo's  time  was  in  a  flourish- 
)ndition.  (Strabo,  p.  547.)  Pliny  (vi.  2)  calls  it  Uberum  .* 
ice  we  may  apparently  conclude  that  in  his  time  it  had 
^us  Italicum. 

e  most  important  towns  in  the  interior  were  Amasia, 
ina,  Zela,  and  Neocffisarea.  An  account  of  Amasia, 
h  was  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  is  given  under  Ama- 
Comana,  sumamed  Pontica,  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  a 
)f  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia,  was  situated  in  the 
r  valley  of  the  Iris.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  547.)  It  was  a 
)  of  considerable  mercantile  importance,  and  was  cele- 
td  for  its  temple  of  the  eoddess  Ma,  who  was  supposed 
swer  to  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans.  There  were  6000 
8  attached  to  the  temple,  the  greater  number  of  whom 


were  courtezans.  The  office  of  high-priest  was  one  of  great 
honour  and  emolument.    (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  557-559.) 

South-east  of  Ck)mana  was  Zela  (iZ^/tfA),  an  antient  temple, 
erected,  according  to  Strabo  (xii.,  p.  559),  on  the  mound  of 
Semiramis,  and  celebrated  for  a  temple  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Anaitis.  The  priest  of  the  temple  was  also  sovereign  of  the 
town.  Zela  received  an  accession  of  territory  from  Pompey, 
and  was  made  a  city.  X Strabo,  xii.,  p.  560.) 

Neocasarea  was  situated  to  the  east  of  Zela  and  Comana, 
on  the  Lycus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  was  a 
considerable  place  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  as  the  most  important  town  in 
Pontus. 

PONTYPOOL.    [Monmouthshire.] 

PONZ,  ANTONIO,  a  highly  meritorious  Spanish  topo- 

frapher  and  writer  on  the  fine  arts,  was  bom  in  ]  725,  at 
iexix,  in  the  district  of  Segorbe  in  Valencia.  His  parents, 
who  were  persons  of  great  respectability  and  consideiable 
property,  intended  to  bring  him  up  for  the  church,  and  he 
was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  accordingly,  first  at  Segorbe, 
and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Valencia,  at  both  which 
places  he  gave  proofs  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
application.  Yet,  though  he  made  sufficient  progress  in 
theology  to  be  able  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor,  he  had 
very  little  relish  for  it,  while  be  had  a  decided  inclination 
for  the  belles-lettres,  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and 
for  the  fine  arts.  His  taste -for  the  latter  induced  him  to 
take  lessons  from  his  friend  Antonio  Richart,  an  artist  of 
some  repute  at  Valencia.  His  enthusiasm,  if  not  his  abi- 
lity, determined  him  to  renounce  forthwith  all  idea  of 
enterine  the  church  and  to  repair  to  Madrid,  where  he 
enrollea  himself  among  the  first  pupils  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  course  of  instruction  there  given  was 
far  too  methodical  to  suit  his  eager  impatience,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  set  out  at  once  for  Rome  in  the 
company  of  some  Jesuits  who  were  goin^  thither.  He 
proceeded  to  Italy  in  1751,  and,  after  visiting  some  other 
places,  fixed  himself  at  Rome,  where  ho  continued  between 
nine  and  ten  years,  diligently  examining  all  the  chief  anti- 
quities and  works  of  art,  and  also  acouired  considerable  skill 
in  the  practice  of  painting,  so  as  to  ne  able  not  only  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  to  collect  a  number  of  the  most  valuablo 
publications  on  art  and  antiquity. 

From  Rome  he  was  attracted  in  1 759,  to  Naples,  bv  the 
discoveries  made  at  Hercuianeum  and  Pompeii,  anu  the 
treasures  of  art  he  there  met  with  so  excited  his  enthusiasm, 
that  he  determined  to  visit  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and 
was  deterred  from  that  project  only  by  the  advice  of  Aros* 
tegui,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Naples. 

Pons  accordingly  returned  to  Madrid ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  be  obtained  a  commission  that  engaeed  him  for  a 
very  considerable  time.  The  king  (Charles  HI.)  was  desi- 
rous of  adorning  the  library  of  the  Escurial  with  a  series  of 
portraits  of  eminent  literary  characters,  and  the  choice  fell 
upon  Pons,  who  was  already  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  very 
superior  attainments.  He  passed  between  five  and  six  years 
within  the  walls  of  the  Escurial,  where,  when  not  occupied 
with  his  pencil,  he  found  ample  employment  and  recreation 
in  the  stores  of  literature  and  art  there  treasured  up :  he 
fancied  himself,  in  short,  in  a  second  Rome.  He  there 
copied  Raffaelle's  celebrated  Virgen  del  Pex,  Guido*s  Virgeu 
della  Silla,  and  one  or  two  other  master-pieces. 

Almost  immediately  after  he  had  completed  his  labours 
at  the  Escurial,  namely,  the  series  of  portraits  placed  in  the 
upper  library,  he  was  appointed  to  visit  the  colleges,  &c.  of 
the  Jesuits,  then  recently  suppressed  in  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  account  of  the  paintings,  &c.  contained 
in  them.  It  is  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  so  employed 
that  we  are  indebted  for  his  *  Viage  de  Espana,'  in  18  vols., 
a  work  of  very  great  interest  and  value  in  itself,  and  not  the 
less  so  because  it  affords  a  fund  of  information  scarcely  to 
be  obtained  from  other  sources.  While  it  furnishes  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  art,  it  is  highly 
interestingou  account  of  the  original  remarks  and  criticisms 
with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  which  attest  the  authcr*8 
taste  and  learning.  This  publication  and  the  different 
totirs  he  made  (chiefly  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom)  occupied  him  from  about  1771  to  1790,  when 
his  declining  health  nrevented  him  from  completing  his 
plan.    He  died  at  Madrid,  December  4,  1792. 

Pons  was  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1776,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  and  also  menu 
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ber  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Londonj  and  ot  several 
other  learned  bodies.  Besides  his  principal  work  he  pub- 
lished another  in  two  volumes,  entitled  •  Viaj^e  fuera  de 
Bspafia,'  in  which  we  meet  with  observations  on  some  of 
the  buildings  in  London. 

PONZA,  an  island  in  the  Mcditerratiean  sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Naples,  20  miles  south  by  west  6t  Mount  CirceO,  and  35 
miles  south-west  of  GaBtd.  It  is  about  Ave  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  two  wide,  and  in  shape  like  a  cjrescent,  ihe  con- 
cave side  of  which  faces  the  mdinland  of  Italy.  On  the 
same  side  is  the  harbour,  which  is  a  natural  basin  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  surrounded  by  high  ground,  and  perfectly 
safe  in  all  weathers.  The  island  is  one  continuous  rock, 
mostly  barren,  but  affording  some  piisture  for  cattle.  Round 
the  harbour  are  ranged  some  buildings,  consisting  of  a  castle, 
which  is  used  as  a  state  prison  by  the  government  of  Naples, 
with  a  small  garrison  in  it,  and  some  other  buildings,  houses, 
and  huts  occupied  bv  persons  attached  to  the  garrison  and 
by  fishermen.  The  ftoman  name  of  the  island  was  Pontia. 
It  was  colonised  by  the  Volsci  from  the  opposite  coast,  and 
itfterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  About 
four  miles  west  of  Ponza  is  the  smaller  island  of  Palmstrola, 
or  Palmaria,  arid  two  miles  north-east  of  Ponza  is  an  unin- 
habited rock  called  Zoinnone.  About  24  miles  south-east 
of  Ponza,  and  halfway  between  it  and  the  island  of  Ischia,  is 
the  island  of  Vandotene,  the  antient  Pandataria,  whither 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus  was  banished  by  her  father 
in  consequence  of  her  dissolute  conduct.  Octavia  the  wife  of 
Nero  was  also  banished  to  Pandataria,  and  put  to  death  there 
by  order  of  her  husband.  Vandotene  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  is  inhabited  by  sailors  and  fishermen.  East  of  Vando- 
tene ,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  the 
smaller  island  of  Santd  Stefano.  The  whole  group  of  these 
islands  is  of  volcanic  formation. 

(Fortis,  •  Osservazioni  Litograflchfe  sti  I'lsole  di  Vando- 
tene 0  Ponza,'  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Saggi  Scientifici  delT 
Accademia  di  Padova,  1 794.) 

POOLE,  a  corporate  town  on  the  coast  of  tJorsetshu^, 
in  50**  43'  N.  lat.,  and  f**  58'  W.  long.,  98  tnilcs  in  a  direct 
line  south-west  by  west  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  or  about  116 
miles  from  the  General  Post-office  by  the  South- Western 
Railway  to  Southampton,  and  thence- by  Ringwood.  The 
origin  of  Poole  is  unknown ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
antient  demesne  of  the  crown  granted  to  William  Longespee, 
a  natural  son  or  descendant  of  Henry  II.  Longespee  gave  a 
charter  to  the  burgesses  of  Poole,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
ascertained.  This  charter  was  confirfned  by  William  Monte- 
acute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  45  EdV^ard  III.,  and  by  subse- 
quent earls  or  by  the  crown.  In  1365  Poole  was  made  a 
magazine  fcrt:  the  wars  of  EdWard  III.  in  France.  After 
this  period  it  decayed,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  it  re- 
vived. It  is  likely  that  its  early  prosperity  depended  upon 
the  vigour  with  which  the  war  in  France  was  carried  on. 
In  Leland*s  time  it  flourisfa'ed,  and  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  resorted  to  by  Spanish  merchants.  In  the  civil 
war  it  had  a  garrison  of  parliamentarians,  who  were  trou- 
blesome neighbours  to  the  royalist  detachments  in  the 
county. 

The  town  is  upon  a  considerable  inlet  of  the  British 
Channel,  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  opens  into  the  bay 
that  Hes  between  Hengisibury-head  and  Durlston-head.This 
inlet  has  a  very  narrow  entrance  which  faces  the  east;  it 
extends  several  rail^s  inland,  forming,  when  the  tide  is  up,  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  but  presenting,  when  the  tide  is  out,  an 
assemblage  of  mud-banks  divided  by  narrow  channels.  In 
the  harbour  are  several  islands ;  one  of  them,  Brownsea 
island,  having  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres,  hand- 
somely laid  out,  and  some  good  buildings  on  it.  The 
town  occupies  a  peninsula  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  the 
V  principal  of  them  running  from  north  to  south.  The 
borough  is  co-extensive  with,  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
and  comprehends  an  area  of  170  acres.  The  number  of  in- 
habited houses  was,  in  1831,  1315,  besides  76  uninhabited 
and  11  building.  The  number  of  families  was  1426,  of 
persons  6459,  besides  1119  mariners  employed  in  registered 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port.  The  town  had  outgrown  in 
some  parts  the  corporate  limits,  and  it  may  be  calculated 
that  Its  population  in  1831  (exclusive  of  the  mariners)  was 
considerablv  above  7000,  and  has  since  then  increased.  A 
small  suburb  has  grown  up,  separated  from  the  town  by  an  in- 
let of  the  harbour,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The  houses 
in  Poole  are  generally  of  respectable  appearancoi  and  acme 


of  them  are  of  a  superior  class.  The  streets  are  ^^d .  ;^  i 
are  lighted  and  watched  under  a  local  Act.  iW  got!!  ; 
was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centary,  md  tbe^  .> 
a  neat  subscription  and  news  room  erected  ofUuir.i 
and  a  biiilding  for  the  public  library.  The  churrh  '^x  ^ 
James  has  been  rebuilt  of  Purbeck  stone;  udibeuj 
an  Episcopal  chapel  and  several  dissenting  meeiinH.i-, 
There  are  a  tolerably  liirge  gaol  and  house  of  conwi:.:'- 
the  borough,  a  custom-house,  and  an  edifice  of  »cis«  ^. 
quity,  the  king's  hall  or  wool-house. 

The    trade  which  was  formerly   carried  on  v.1l^.. 
foundlaiid  has  much  declined,  but  the  coastingtni' . 
considerably  increased.    The  quays  have  been  ox  • 
larged  and  improved,  and  the  harbour  is  one  of  ib(»'- 
and  best  on  the  Channel  coast.     The  number  cf  - . 
from  foreign  parts  which  entered  irtwards  in  the  tee>  • 
1832,  and  1833»  averaged  for  each  year  abomiooru- 
goes,  and  20  in  ballast ;  the  average  number  vbichr.:: 
outwards  for  foreign  ports  was  above  110  with  carfc. 
45  in  ballast^  the  number  of  coasters  entered  m'd,  ■ 
average  of  the  same  years  was  about  590  with  ^-t^- 
nearly  350'  in  ballast ;  cleared  outwards,  nearh  1/ 
cargoes,  and  95  in  ballast.     The  number  of  nifv. 
sels  belonging  to  the  port  in   1833  was  16B.  > 
found  in  the  island  of  Purbeck   is  shipped  be   : 
use  of  the  j)ottenes  in  Staffordshire  or  tlsevle  - 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  are  shipped  yearly.    A  ctv 
trade  in  cofn  is  also  carried  on ;  and  there  arebail«i'f 
for  vessels,  and  rope  and  twine  walks.    Sailcluili:>:^ 
factured,  and  an  active  oyster  and  other  fishery  a;: 

Thfe  corporation  of  Poole,  under  the  Municipil H'l 
Act,  consists  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  i  • 
town  is  a  county  of  itself;  there  is  a  sheriflf  annualH^ 
by  the  burgesses.  The  borough  had  been  InuebelleL^' 
parliamentary  purposes,  and  the  parliamentary  hern 
been  adopted  for  municipal  purposes  until  altered  ^  t 
liament:  it  is  divided  into  two  wards.  Qoarifr-r?* 
foV  the  borough  are  held,  and  a  weekly  Court  w'  h* 
having  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  real,  pe.'v  - 
mixed.    The  sheriff  holds  a  county  court  vrben  ne-x-* 

Poole  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  ib? 
and  42  Edward  III, ;  it  then  discontinued  sendinp't''^  • 
31  Henry  VI.,  when  the  privilege  was  resumed,  i'«' 
been  continued  ever  since.  The  number  of  ^o-'* 
tered  in  the  year  1835-36  was  498.  The  Irvin 
James  ait  Poole  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clef ;» 
value  of  307/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse ;  it  is  iu  lb?  f " 
jurisdiction  of  Canford. 

There  were  in  the  parish  of  St  James  in  183Ji*'^ 
nine  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  455  children ;  ant  •' 
iree  school  with  22  boys ;  two  Lancasterian  schools,' 
children;  fourteen  other  day-schools,  with  272  ^-' 
three  boarding-schools,  with  48  children; and  flve^;'^ 
schools,  with  809  children :  three  of  the  Sunday-sell^:^' 
lending  libraries  attached. 

POOLE,  MATTHEW,  a  learned  non-confomiinfc ; 
of  the  English  Church,  author  of  the  wcll-knov"!  as-^ 
ful  book,  •  Synopsis  Criticorum  Biblicorum.'   H*  '^' 
at  York  about  the  year  1624,  and  inherited  fron /■•'*/: 
a  good  estate  in  that  county.    He  was  educated  m  ^'^• 
nuel  College,  Cambridge,  6ut  we  have  been  uiiflW«J^'; 
the  circumstances  of  his  history,  till  we  findbiin.'"'  * 
in  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Micbae!  le  Q"f'- , 
London,  which  he  resigned,  being  unable  to  ^""^j," 
the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity  imposed  ^^'^^''\ 
Unifbrmily  passed  in  that  year.    Previously  iw»^  ^^ 
had  exerted  himself  successfully  in  a  schetne  for  ^" 
cation  of  persons  intended  for  the  ministry, /Jjf 
liberally  patronised,  of  which,  in  1658.  he  priDtc**^^- 
count,  in  a  book  entitled  'A  Model  fbr  tbe  n.aintt'^  • . 
Students  of  Choice  Abilities  in  the  Univeisiiv,  »^^  1^ ' 
pally  in  order  to  the  Ministry.*  j  r  ta  t^  ' 

Being  ejected  from  his  cure,  and  P^W^**^"  j^^^,- 
ercise  of  his  ministry,  he  had  leisure  to  devote  n  ^^ 
the  completion  of  the  great  work  which  has  in*«  V . 
so  extensively  known.  The  design  was  ^^T^^'^^c'^^ 
to  bring  into  one  view  whatever  had  been  IJT^'^'cf'fjBiP 
of  all  ages  and  nations  on  the  books  of  Holy  ^^  ^^ 
This,  after  ten  years'  labour,  he  completed,  m^^,  , 
two  volumes  appeared  in  1669.  These  w'^^ '^^^j,, 
three  other  volumes,  forming  together  five  'J"^  '  fi,,r 
which  an  extensive  edition  was  primed.  "^^"^fuJf^i^-  i 
as  good  as  a  work  of  the  kind  can  be,  aod  ^  | 
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is  a  very  valuable  and  nseful  abridgement;  but  synopses 
bi-idgements  are  rather  for  the  multitude  than  forscbo- 
/}io  are  rarely  satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  any  author 
i  are  thus  presented  to  them  at  second-hand  and  with- 
:iat  fulness  of  illustration  which  the  author  himself 
iven  ;  yet,  being  written  in  the  Latin  language,  it  is 
^est  that  the  compiler  contemplated  a  work  adapted  to 
ecessities  and  tastes  of  Biblical  scholars.  Its  chief  use 
>erliaps  be  said  to  be  as  a  convenient  body  of  exegetic 
siTi  for  Biblical  students  who  are  placed  in  situations 
I    cut    them  off  from  convenient  access  to  large  li- 

sides  this,  there  is  an  English  work  by  the  same  author, 
otations  on  Scripture.'  which  was  left  by  him  unfi- 
(1.  but  completed  by  several  of  his  non-conforming 
rcn.       This  work    appeared    in    two  volumes,  folio, 

i  was  also  engaged  in  most  of  the  controversies  of  his 
;  lie  attacked  Biddle  on  the  Socinian  question;  he 
shed  a  defence  of  the  non-conforming  clergy  in  1662; 
rote  against  the  intrusion  of  laymen  into  the  ministe- 
office  ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  'The  Nullity  of  the 
ish  F*aith,*  1666,  and  of  other  treatises  in  the  contro- 
with  the  Papists.  He  retired  to  Holland  to  find  the 
itioii  which  was  denied  him  at  home,  and  died  at  Am- 
avn  \T\  1679. 

POLE'S  HOLE.  [Derbyshirb.] 
)ONAH,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of 
bay  and  province  of  Aurungabad,  is  situated  at  the 
ucnce  of  tlie  rivers  Moula  and  Mouta.  It  is  about  80 
south-east  from  Bombay,  direct  distance;  in  18°30'N. 
nd73''02'E.long. 

onah  stands  on  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  table- 
which  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  bordered  by  hills  which  rise  1500  or  2000  feet  above 
plain  itself.  These  hills  are  steep  and  rugged,  and, 
iOUs  to  the  conquest  of  the  Mahrattas  by  the  British 
js  in  1818,  many  of  them  were  crowned  by  hill-for- 
es, which  are  now  however  nearly  all  destroyed  or 
n  into  decay.  There  are  a  few  gardens  in  the  suburbs 
he  city,  but  as  both  the  gardens  and  the  city  lie  in  a 
)w,  the  general  appearance  of  the  surrounding  plain  is 
?d  and  desolate. 

oonah  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty, 
the  residence  of  the  Peishwa.    It  is  not  a  handsome 
nor  apparently  of  large  size,  though  its  extent  must  be 
)i(]erable,  siuce  its  population  in  1819  was  estimated  by 
Elphinstone  at  115.000,  and  Bishop  Heber  in   1S25 
informed  that    it  then  amounted  to  about   100,000. 
city  is  not  igvalled,  the  houses  are  very  irregularly  built, 
the  streets  are  ill- paved  and  interspersed  with  peepul- 
s.    The  bazars  are  mean:  there  are  many  pagodas,  but 
e  of  them  either  large  or  handsome. 
*he  palace  of  the  Peishwa  was  large,  and  had  a  hand- 
le quadrangle  surrounded  by  cloisters  of  carved  wooden 
bs,  but  the  external  appearance  was  not  striking.  When 
hop  Heber  was  there  in  1825  the  ground-floor  of  the 
Icipal  building  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  floor  imme- 
ie\y  above  as  a  dispensary;  a  large  audience-chamber 
i  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary  for  the  natives,  and  a  long 
lery  above  this  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the 
ine.    A  fire  broke  out  in  this  palace  in  1828,  but  we 
^  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  was 
yed.    Other  small  residences  of  the  Peishwa  were 
i  *  Monday's  Palace,'  'Tuesday's  Palace,'  &c.     The 
beaulifurobiect  is  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Parvati 
tuountain- goddess),  situated  on  an  isolated  and  rather 
bill  immediately  over  the  town,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
h  is  a  large  tank'surrounded  by  gardens, 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  was  founded 
'oonah  in  1829. 

e  British  have  a  military  cantonment  a  little  to  the 
of   Poonah,  which   is   laid  out  in  wide  streets  and 
arranged.    It  is  much   resorted   to  by  visitors  from 
bay. 

ie  territory  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1818 

with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  article  Dkccan, 

s  divided  Into  four  coUectorates,  of  which  Poonah  is  one. 

b  coUectorate  is  under  the  management  of  an  officer 

the  title  oT  collector,  who  is  generally  a  military  man, 

who  also  exercises  the  functions  of  a  judge  of  circuit 

magistrate;  but  there  is  a  chief  commissioner  over  all, 

resides  at  Poonah. 


For  an  account  of  the  Maliralta  war  and  of  the  successive 
Peishwas  who  resided  at  PoonaH,  see  the  article  Mahrattas. 

The  cave-temple  of  Carlce.  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  article  Aurungabad,  is  about  a  mile  from  Car  lee, 
which  is  the  last  village  on  the  great  road  across  the 
Western  Ghauts  from  Bombay  to  Poonah.  The  lemplg 
is  hewn  in  the  face  of  a  rocky  precipice,  two-tliiids 
up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  which  is  about  8U0  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  is  approached  by  a  narrow  path  winding  up  the 
side  of  the  hill  among  trees  and  brushwood  and  fragiuents 
of  rock.  Besides  the  principal  temple,  there  are  many 
smaller  apartments  and  galleries,  in  two  stories,  some  of 
them  beautifully  ornamented.  A  mean  and  ruinous  temple 
to  Siva  serves  as  a  sort  of  gateway  to  the  cave,  and  a  simi- 
lar small  building  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  its  portico. 
The  approach  to  the  temple  itself  is  under  a  noble  arch 
filled  up  with  a  sort  of  portico  screen  in  two  stories  of  three 
intercolumniations  below  and  five  above.  On  the  front  of 
the  portico,  but  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a  high  octagonal  pillar, 
surmounted  by  three  lions  placed  back  to  back.  Within 
the  portico,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  three  colossal  sculp- 
tures of  elephants,  in  alto-rilievo,  with  their  heads,  tusks, 
and  trunks  projecting  boldly  from  the  wall.  On  each  of 
them  is  a  driver,  very  well  carved,  and  a  palanquin,  with 
two  persons  seated  in  it.  The  internal  screen  of  the  vesti- 
bule leading  to  the  temple  is  covered  with  alti-rilievi  of 
male  and  female  figures,  somewhat  larger  than  life.  The 
temple  itself  is  about  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  but  that  of  the  entrance  with  a  colon- 
nade of  octagonal  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  consi&t  of 
a  large  cap  like  a  bell,  finely  carved,  and  surmounted  by 
two  elephants  with  their  trunks  entwined,  and  each  carry- 
ing two  male  figures  and  one  female.  The  roof  is  decorated 
with  ribs  of  timber,  which  are  not  for  support,  but  have  a 
fine  eflfect  in  the  perspective  of  the  interior.  There  is  no 
image  of  Budda  or  any  other  idol  in  this  temple. 

(Heber's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces of  India  in  1824  and  1825;  Mrs.  Postans's  fFesicrn 
India  in  1838.) 

POOR  LAWS  AND  SETTLEMENT.  A  sketch  of 
the  early  history  of  the  English  poor-law,  down  to  the  43 
Eliz.,  c.  2,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Pauperism.  Some  ac- 
count is  also  there  given  of  the  great  evils  which  ensued 
from  the  subsequent  maladministration  of  the  law,  and 
finally  created  the  necessity  for  the  Poor- Law  Amendment 
Act  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76).  It  will  be  convenient  to  stale 
how  the  law  stood  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
and  then  to  notice  some  of  its  leading  provisions. 

Every  indigent  person,  whether  a  native  or  a  foreigner, 
being  in  any  district  of  England  or  Wales,  in  which  a  fund 
is  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poorj  has  a  ri^ht  to  be 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  out  of  that  fund.  This 
right  depends  on  statute,  and  principally  on  the  43  Kliz.,  c.  2, 
which  enacts  that  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish,  and 
four,  three,  or  two  substantial  householders  there,  to  be 
nominated  yearly  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  two  or  mure 
justices  of  the  peace,  shall  be  called  overseers  of  the  poor. 
[Overseers.]  Under  this  statute  overseers  could  be  ap- 
pointed for  parishes  only.  This  proved  very  insuflicicnt, 
because  many  large  and  populous  districts  were  not  situate 
within  any  parish,  and  consequently  no  overseers  whatever 
could  be  appointed  for  them ;  and  also  because  many 
parishes  themselves  were  of  such  magnitude  that  one 
set  of  overseers  could  not  properly  attend  to  all  the  poor. 
To  supply  this  defect,  the  13  &  14  Car.  IL,  c.  12,  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  overseers  in  any  township  that  was 
either  extra-parochial  or  was  part  of  a  parish  so  large  as  to 
require  distinct  sets  of  officers  for  the  management  of  its 
poor.     Townships  are  sometimes  created    also    by  local 

acts.  J     J    •  •  . 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  overseers  to  raise  and  administer 
the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  their  district.     This 
fund,  which  is  called  the  poor-rate,  they  are  directed  by  the 
statute  of  Elix.  in  parishes,  and  by  the  statute  of  Car.  11. 
in  townships,  to  raise  '  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of 
every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and   every  oc- 
cupier of  lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  propruitions  of 
tithes,  coal-mines  or  saleable  underwoods  in  the  said  paris^li^ 
in  such  competent  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  they  shalV 
think  fit,  &c.  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parish.* 

These  provisions  are  still  however,  even  since  the  4  fit  5 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  76,  very  inadequate.    Overseers  cannot  be  ar^ 
pointed,  nor  can  a  poor-rate  be  levied  in  any  place  that  wL « 
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not  anciently  either  a  pariah  or  a  township.  Many  districts 
which  are  very  populous  at  the  present  aay  form  no  part  of 
any  parish  or  township ;  and  the  poor  of  such  districts,  if 
unable  to  remove  themselves  to  a  parochial  division  of  the 
country,  where  they  will  be  entitled  to  relief  may,  as  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  perish  from  want. 

The  rate  may  be  made  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
place,  which,  whether  parish  or  township,  may  conveniently 
in  either  case  be  called  a  parish,  for  any  period  not  less 
than  a  week  nor  exceeding  a  year.  The  rate,  which  is 
made  in  writing,  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  rated,  a  de- 
scription of  the  property  for  which  they  arc  rated,  and  the 
amount  payable  by  them;  it  contains  also  a  declaration, 
signed  by  the  parish  officers,  that  the  rate  is,  to  the  best  of 
their  belief,  correct,  and  that  they  have  used  their  best  en- 
deavours to  make  it  so.  The  rate  so  made  and  signed  must 
be  taken  to  two  justices  for  their  assent,  which  is  called  the 
allowance  of  the  rate,  and  public  notice  of  such  allowance 
must  be  given  on  the  Sunday  following,  or  the  rate  will  be 
entirely  void. 

As  the  statute  expressly  mentions  both  inhabitants  and 
occupiers,  inhabitants  were  held  liable  to  be  rated  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ability  within  the  parish,  although  they  naa  no 
property  there  which  was  capable  of  occupation,  and  occupiers 
of  property  therein  were  held  liable  although  they  resided 
elsewhere.  Accordingly  both  real  corporeal  property  and 
personal  property  within  the  parish  may  be  assessed,  as  con- 
stituting '  the  ability  of  the  parish  ;*  real  corporeal  property, 
as  land  or  houses,  may  be  assessed,  wheresoever  the  occupier 
resides,  and  personal  property,  if  the  owner  is  resident  witliin 
the  parish.  Incorporeal  real  property,  since  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  occupation,  seems  not  to  be  rateable  unless  inci- 
dentally, when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tolls  of  a  canal,  it  is,  as 
it  were,  annexed  to  and  enhances  the  value  of  corporeal  real 
property,  which  is  the  subject  of  occupation.  As  it  is  the 
occupier  and  not  the  owner  of  real  corporeal  propertv  who 
is  rated  for  it,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  term  *  real  pro- 
perty '  is  not  used  in  the  poor-laws  according  to  its  strict 
legal  sense,  and  that  the  occupier  of  a  house  is  rated  for  it, 
although  he  has  a  mere  chattel  interest  in  it.  The  term 
'  personal  property '  is  also  used  in  a  restricted  sense ;  it 
denotes  stock  in  trade,  and  such  things  as  are  not  at  all  of 
the  nature  of  realty,  and  excludes  chattels  real.  The  assess- 
ment is  laid  in  respect  of  the  revenue  or  annual  profit  of  the 
property  rated,  whether  real  or  personal.  Such  property 
therefore  as  is  incapable  of  yielding  profit  is  not  rateable. 
The  assessment  upon  land  and  bouses,  &c.  is  calculated 
upon  an  estimate  of  their  net  annual  value,  which  is  defined 
to  be  the  rent  at  which  they  would  let  from  year  to  year,  free 
of  all  tenant's  rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent- 
charge,  if  any,  and  deducting  the  probable  average  of  annual 
costs  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  any  other  expenses  which 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  state  to  com- 
mand such  r^nt.  Personal  property  was  not  rated  unless  it 
had,  as  it  were,  a  local  existence;  and  therefore  neither 
stock  in  the  funds  nor  money  was  rateable.  Furniture  also 
was  exempted,  because  it  yielded  no  profit.  In  practice  the 
only  kind  of  personal  property  ever  rated,  and  that  in  very  few 
places,  was  stock  in  trade  and  ships.  The  rating  of  this 
species  of  property  was  attended  with  many  disadvantages. 
The  rate  was  to  be  made  on  the  profit,  which  was  defined  to 
be  not  the  whole  profit,  but  the  excess  after  payment  of 
debts.  Thus  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  rateable 
amount  of  such  property,  and  the  proprietor  might  always 
evade  the  tax  by  residing  out  of  the  parish.  So  long  how- 
ever as  personal  property  was  rateable  by  law,  the  omission 
of  it  in  the  rate  was  a  ground  of  appeal,  because  all  persons 
liable  are  to  be  rated  equally  according  to  their  ability.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  induced  the  legislature 
during  the  present  session  of  parliament  (1840)  to  enact  (by 
3  and  4  Vict.,  4,  c.  89)  that  no  inhabitant  should  be  rated 
for  his  stock  in  trade  or  other  property.  The  word  *  inhabitant ' 
may  now  be  considered  as  struck  out  of  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  nobody  will  have  to  contribute  henceforward  to  the 
poor-rate  except  in  his  character  of  occupier.  Personal  pro- 
perty therefore  is  no  longer  rateable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  detailed  remarks  on  tithes 
and  other  property  which,  by  the  statute  of  Elisabeth,  are 
expressly  made  chargeable. 

if  a  parish  is  unable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  poor,  any  other  parish  in  the  same  hun- 
dred, with  the  sanction  of  two  justices,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  county,  with  thesanction  of  the  justices  at  quarteraes- 


I  sions,  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  ksi  sokem  p:, 
This  is  called  rating  parishes  in  aid. 

The  overseers  are  to  collect  the  rate  from  tbe  j^tv.^ 
rated.    If  a  person  rated  do  not  pay  when  calWd  upu-  -i 
overseers  may  obtain  a  summons  from  two  juttica,r«{..>,i 
him  to  show  cause  why  a  warrant  should  not  istue  ta  1, ' 
the  rate  by  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods;  &nd,if  x  j 
ficient  cause  is  shown,  the  payment  w  enforced  loeorU 
The  party  so  summoned  may  show  f(k*  cause  that  tb*. 
itself  is  void,  or  that  he  is  not  liable ;  he  may  ilso,  f : . 
consent  of  the  overseers,  be  excused,  if  it  appear  th: 
unable  to  pay  through  poverty.    He  may  alao  appal  if.. 
the  rate,  and  notice  of  appeal  deprives  the  nufi^m^ 
their  jurisdiction  to  distrain  untu  the  appeal  is  ibti^ 
unless  the  objection  is  solely  on  the  ground  of  sT?ii>; 
in  which  case  the  warrant  may  issue  foraachisoai 
property  was  rated  at  in  the  last  valid  rate.  Die  ii 
agamt  the  rate  on  the  ground  of  inequality,  unku^ 
incorrectness  in  the  valuation  of  the  property  rated  a.« 
to  justices  at  petty-sessions,  Aom  wnose  decisisD  t  rj 
appeal  lies  to  the  general  quarter-sessions.  Tbesffc: 
the  above  grounds,  may  also  be  taken  to  the  qx^v 
sions  in  the  first  instance.    If  the  objection  be  t.*. -7 
ciple  of  the  rate  itself,  or  it  is  intended  to  dispot.... 
lity  of  the  property  to  be  rated,  the  appeal  > : , 
quarter-sessions  only.    In  all  these  cases  of  appeu-  •: 
appeal  and  of  the  precise  objections  to  tberatt:r 
given  to  the  parish-officers,  and  also  to  snyrale^ - 
ants  that  may  be  interested  in  opposing  tbe  a;^- 
for  instance,  where  his  ground  of  complaint  is  ij  • 
have  been  under-rated. 

The  overseers,  who  in  some  parishes  act  under  I'^l-^ 
tion  of  a  select  vestry,  and  are  assisted  byassiiti  -' 
seers,  are  to  apply  the  poor-rate  to  the  relief  of  tte  J 
their  parish.    The  poor  of  the  parish  are,  in  ooe  )i.A 
those  who  happen  to  be  in  the  parish  attbetiiae^'^ 
being  in  distress ;  for  the  parish  in  which  they  btp^'J 
is  bound  to  afford  such  paupers  immediate,  or,  ^  iU''<4 
casual  relief.    But  if  the  same  parish  were  booci^ 
afford  continued  relief  to,  or  permanently  to  idu*-^< 
the  destitute  who  should  come  within  it,  the  bonia  'ii 
porting  the  poor  might  press  very  unequally  upof.^ 
parishes.       Paupers  would  then,  influenced  bv  ^  ^ 
fancy,  or  instigated  to  exonerate  some  other  \a>- 
tbe  power  of  fastening  themselves  forever  co-"* 
ticular  parish,  or  of  roaming  at  pleasure  from  oat  ^ 
to  another  in  unrestricted   vagrancy.     The  13  S^' 
II.,  c.  12,  was  passed  to  obviate  these  evils,  and  ia  > ' 
dation  of  the  present  law  which  determines  the  ^'  * 
a  pauper  belongs,  and  gives  the  power  of  removic:' 
it    This  law  is  called  the  law  of  settlement.  I^^ 
enables  two  justices,  upon  complaint  made  by  tl^-"^ 
wardens  or  overseers  of  the  poMor  of  any  pan^  ^ 
justice  of  the  peace,  within  forty  days  after  a  ^^ 
ing  to  settle  there,  in  any  tenement  under  the  yeirn 
of  10/.,  by  their  warrant  to  remove  such  person  toih^ 
where  he  was  Mast  legally  settled,  either  as  a  natirt^ 
holder,  sojourner,  apprentice,  or  servant,  for  the  ?■' 
forty  days  at  the  least.'    Later  statutes  ha\-e  gr«ati}  ' 
fied  the  heads  of  settlement  here  enumerated,  v» 
added  others ;  they  have  also  made  a  pauper  irtc^^ 
until  he  has  become  chargeable  to  the  foreign  p^f 
receiving  relief  from  it,  either  in  person  or  throq^ 
hands  of  his  wife  or  children. 

The  following  are  the  settlements  that  su 
passing  of  thePoor-Law  Amendment  Act:— seUlefltfJ; 

birth,  parentage,  marriage,  hiring  and  service,  «pf^ 
ship,  renting  a  tenement,  estate,  office,  pnyrncni  ii- 
Settlements  may  be  divided  into  two  general  cla**^^  *^ 
fti-st,  natural  or  derivative  settlements,  as  by  b^^"'  ^"J 
age,  or  marriage,  to  the  perfection  of  which  r«'p'^^.. ' 
parish  is  unnecessary ;  secondly,  acquired  setn^p^' '^ 
eluding  all  the  remaining  settlements  above  meniwi^l 
to  these  residence  for  forty  days  in  the  parish  is  "^ 
The  following  were  the  modes  of  acquiring  tw  ^^^^ 
settlements  wnich  have  been  enumerated :- 1 '^^V/. 
by  birth.— In  order  that  children  may  not  ^/^P*"  ?,  ;• 
their  prents,  the  settlement  of  the  father  flormf  .  , 
and  the  settlement  of  the  mother  after  his  deatn.  e  ^^ 
tlement  of  the  children.  But  lesitimste  fi^"°[V-„ i. * 
no  known  settlement  are  settled  m  tbe  pl»f«  ^r  i"  .^^ 
so  alao  are  illegitimate  children,  for  they  cao  "«"^^; 
settlement  nor  any  thing  else  from  theirporeott* 
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wever,  during  the  age  of  nurture,  >Khich  continues  till 
ey  are  seven  years  of  age,  must  not  be  separated  from 
eir  parents,  and  ace  therefore  to  be  supported  in  the  pa- 
ih  where  their  parents  happen  to  be,  at  the  expense  of 
e  parish  of  their  birth  settlement.  2.  Settlement  by 
rentage. — The  settlement  of  the  father,  or,  if  he  have 
lie,  the  maiden  settlement  of  the  mother,  is  commu- 
^ated  to  legitimate  unemancipated  children.  After  the 
her's  death  their  settlement  shifts  with  that  of  the  widow, 
til  she'marry  again,  in  which  case  the  settlement  of  her 
V  husband  is  not  communicated  to  them.  A  child  is 
1  to  be  unemancipated  so  long  as  he  forms  part  of  the 
ent's  family.  A  child  is  emancipated  when  he  gains  a 
tlement  of  his  own,  or,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
is  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  parent,  or  con- 
sis  some  relation  inconsistent  with  his  continuing  a  sub- 
linate  member  of  the  parent's  family,  as  by  marrying  or 
isting  as  a  soldier.  Any  settlement  of  tlie  parent  ac- 
red after  the  child's  emancipation  is  not  communicated 
lim.  3.  Settlement  by  marriage. — To  prevent  the  sepa- 
ion  of  husband  and  wife,  the  settlement  of  the  husband 
ommunicated  to  the  wife ;  she  can  acquire  no  settlement 
ing  marriage ;  and,  if  he  have  no  settlement,  she  cannot 
separated  from  him  by  removal  to  her  maiden  settle- 
it.  4.  Settlement  by  hiring  and  service  is  acquired 
I  person  unmarried,  and  without  unemancipated  chil- 
n.  hiring  himself  fur  a  year  into  service,  abiding  for  a 
r  in  the  same  service,  and  residing  for  forty  days  in  any 
'sh  within  the  year,  and  with  a  view  to  the  service.  A 
eral  hiring,  that  is,  a  hiring  where  nothing  is  said  as  to 
'  duration  of  the  contract,  is  considered  a  hiring  for  a 
r.  The  service  for  the  year  need  not  be  wholly  under 
hiring  for  a  year,  it  is  sumcient  if  part  of  the  service  be 
er  such  hiring;  the  residue  maybe  either  under  another 
ng,  or  under  no  hiring  at  all.  The  settlement  is  gained 
le  parish  where  the  servant  last  completes  the  residence 
orty  days — the  forty  days  need  not  be  consecutive  days ; 
le  servant  reside  thirty-nine  days  in  parish  A,  then 
y  days  in  parish  B,  and  finally  another  day  in  A,  A, 
re  he  last  completed  a  residence  of  forty  days,  will  be 
place  of  his  settlement.  All  the  forty  days  must  be 
in  the  compass  of  a  single  year,  but  it  is  sufhcient  if  the 
lence  for  any  part  of  the  forty  days  be  under  the  yearly 
ig.  5.  Settlement  by  apprenticeship  is  gained  in  the 
ill  where  a  person  bound  by  deed  as  an  apprentice  last 
pletes  a  residence  of  forty  days  in  his  character  of 
rentice.  No  service  is  required,  but  the  apprenticed  urine 
necessary  period  of  resiaence  must  be  under  his  master  s 
to).  6.  Settlement  by  renting  a  tenement  is  acquired 
liring  and  actually  occupying  a  tenement  at  the  rent  of 
tast  10/.  a  year,  payment  of  rent  to  that  amount,  and 
lence  for  forty  days  in  the  parish  where  the  tenement  is. 
ictual  occupation  is  meant  that  no  part  of  the  tenement 
t  be  underlet.  7.  Settlement  bv  estate  is  gained  by  the 
ession  of  any  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property, 
residence  for  forty  days  in  the  parish  where  the  estate 

If  the  estate  come  to  a  party  in  any  way  except  by  pur- 
e,  the  value  of  the  estate  is  immaterial ;  but  a  purchased 
te  confers  no  settlement  if  the  price  given  was  under  30/. 
a  person  residing  on  his  estate,  whatever  may  be  its  value, 
'  Magna  Cbarta  irremoveable  from  it  while  so  residing, 
)ugh  he  may  have  gained  no  settlement  in  respect  of  it. 
ettlement  by  office  is  gained  by  executing  any  public 
9  in  a  parish,  such  as  the  office  of  constable,  sexton.  &c. 
year,  and  residing  there  fortv  days.  The  office  need 
le  of  a  parochial  nature,  but  it  must  be  at  least  an  an- 
ofTice.  9.  Settlement  by  payment  of  rates. — In  order 
quire  this  settlement  a  person  must  have  been  rated  to 
have  paid  the  public  taxes  of  a  parish,  in  respect  of  a 
raent  hired  at  a  rent  of  10/.  a  year,  and  have  paid  that 
ant  of  rent,  and  resided  forty  days  in  the  parish  of  the 
3ient.  This  head  of  settlement  therefore  includes  all 
requisites  of  settlement  by  renting  a  tenement,  except 
requisite  of  actual  occupation. 

i\  persons  whatsoever,  whether  natural  bom  subjects  of 
and  and  Wales,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  or  foreigners, 
Igain  a  settlement  in  this  country.  A  chargeable  pau- 
s  to  be  removed  to  the  place  where  he  last  acquired  a 
»ment.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  place 
ch  last  settlement ;  this  is  so  more  especially  in  cases 
ttlement  by  hiring  and  service  and  apprenticeship, 
e  the  residence,  being  unconnected  with  anything  of  a 

nature,  as  a  tenement  or  office  in  any  particular 
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parish,  may  be  continually  shifting,  the  settlement  conse- 
quently shifting  with  it,  until  the  last  day  of  the  service  or 
apprenticeship.  Paupers  who  have  no  settlement  must  be 
maintained  by  the  parish  in  which  they  happen  to  be,  as 
casual  poor,  unless  they  were  born  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
or  in  the  islands  of  Man,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  in  which 
case  they  are  to  be  taken  under  a  pass-warrant  of  two  jus- 
tices to  their  own  country.  When  a  pauper  has  become 
chargeable,  and  it  is  sought  to  remove  him,  he  is  taken  be- 
fore two  justices,  who  inquire  as  to  his  place  of  settlement, 
and,  if  satisfied,  upon  his  examination  and  such  other  evi- 
dence as  may  be  laid  before  them,  make  an  order  for  his 
removal  thither.  The  parish  to  which  he  is  removed  may 
dispute  its  liability  by  appeal  to  the  quarter-session-s,  when 
the  order  of  removal  will  be  quashed,  unless  it  appear  that 
the  pauper  is  settled  in  the  appellant  parish. 

The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  (4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76) 
has  made  no  change  in  the  law  respecting  the  rateability  of 
property  or  the  mode  of  collecting  the  rate.  The  act  does 
not  apply  itself  to  the  rate  until  collected ;  it  then  takes  up 
the  rate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  distribution  of 
it  To  this  end  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor 
throughout  England  and  Wales  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  three  commissioners.  Their  powers,  and  the  new  agency 
established  for  the  administration  of  relief  under  their  di- 
rection, have  been  already  described.  [Pauperism.]  In 
parishes  or  unions  where  there  are  guardians  or  a  select 
vestry,  relief  is  to  be  given  solely  by  such  guardians  or  ves- 
try, or  by  their  order,  unless  in  cases  of  urgent  distress., 
In  these  cases  an  overseer  is  bound  to  give  temporary  re- 
lief in  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  but  not  in  money,  and, 
if  he  refuse,  he  may  be  required  to  do  so  by  a  magistrate's 
order,  disobedience  to  which  is  visited  by  a  penalty  of  6/. 
In  parishes  which  have  no  guardians  or  select  vestry,  the 
management  and  relief  of  the  poor  is  still  left  to  overseers, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  commissioners.  But,  with  the 
exceptions  above  stated,  the  task  of  relieving  the  poor  is 
wholly  withdrawn  from  overseers,  these  officers,  from  igno- 
rance or  corrupt  motives,  having  been  generally  found  in- 
competent to  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  duty.  They 
are  still  however  entrusted  with  the  making  and  collection 
of  the  poor-rate,  which  they  are  to  pay  over  to  those  who 
have  the  distribution  of  it.  The  general  discretionary  power 
which  magistrates  formerly  exercised  in  ordering  relief  is 
also  withdrawn.  But  a  single  magistrate  may  still  order 
medical  relief,  when  called  for  by  sudden  and  dangerous 
illness ;  and  two  magistrates  may  order  relief  to  adult  per- 
sons, who  from  age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  work,  without 
requiring  them  to  reside  in  the  workhouse.  Relief  to  able- 
bodied  persons  cannot  be  given  out  of  the  work'i^use,  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  commissioners.  In  substance,  the 
wants  of  the  poor  are  as  amply  supplied  as  before  the  Act, 
but  the  manner  of  administering  relief  is  so  regulated,  by 
subjecting  the  apphcants  for  it  to  the  discipline  of  a  work- 
house and  to  other  restraints,  that  the  condition  of  a  pauper, 
living  upon  the  parish  fund,  is  depressed,  in  point  of  com- 
fort, below  that  of  the  labourer.  Thus  a  ready  tetst  is  ap- 
plied to  distinguish  real  and  pretended  destitution,  and  a 
powerful  incentive  to  work  is  held  out  to  all  who  can  find 
etnployment. 

The  means  also  of  obtaining  employment  are  increased 
by  enlarging  the  market  for  the  poor  man's  labour.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  relaxation  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
particularly  of  settlement  by  hiring  and  service.  The  old 
law  had  been  found  to  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  labour 
by  confining  the  poor  to  their  own  parishes.  The  labourer 
himself,  from  attachment  to  old  scenes  and  associates,  was 
oAen  unwilling  to  engage  himself  for  a  year  in  a  strange 
parish,  lest,  by  acquiring  &  settlement  there,  he  should  in- 
cur, at  some  future  time,  a  permanent  separation  from 
home :  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  equally  strong 
objection  to  hire  a  strange  labourer  on  such  terms  as  to 
burden  his  parish  with  a  new  settler. 

By  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  a  settlement  by  hirmg 
and  service  cannot  be  acquired  for  the  future ;  but  the  Act 
does  not  interfere  materially  with  settlements  previously 
acquired.  Settlements  by  office  and  by  apprenticeship  in 
the  sea  service  or  to  a  fisherman  can  no  longer  be  acquired. 
Settlement  by  renting  a  tenement  is  clogged  with  the  addi- 
tional qualification  that  the  occupier  must  have  been  assessed 
to  the  poor-rate,  and  paid  the  same  for  one  year.  Settlement 
by  estate,  lil^e  any  other  settlement,  when  once  gaine'^ 
used  to  endure  till  it  was  superseded  by  some  new  letr 
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ment ;  but  now  H  is  converted  to  a  temporary  settlement, 
and  to  be  retained  so  long  only  as  the  proprietor  shall  live 
within  ten  miles  of  t!ie  estate.  Settlements  by  marriage 
and  by  payment  of  rates  are  untouched.  Settlement  by 
parentage  and  settlement  by  birth  are  both  affected  to  this 
extent,  that  illegitimate  children  born  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  are  to  follow  the  settlement  of  their  mother,  until 
the  age  of  sixteen,  or  until  they  acquire  a  settlement  in 
their  own  right;  instead  of  taking,  as  formerly,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  effect  of  this  change 
in  the  law  is  that  an  unmarried  woman,  whose  pregnancy 
in  itself  made  her  chargeable,  is  no  longer  hunted  from  the 
parish  in  which  she  happens  to  be,  in  order  that  the  parish 
may  not,  by  the  birth  of  the  child  therein,  be  permanently 
charged  with  its  maintenance.  The  old  law  of  settlement 
was  full  of  legal  difficulties  and  refinements,  and  the  effect 
of  the  change  in  the  law  has  been  to  relieve  parishes  from 
a  frightful  mass  of  litigation. 

A  great  change  also  has  been  introduced  in  the  general 
law  of  bastardy.  Formerly  the  putative  father  was  liable 
for  the  support  of  a  bastard,  on  the  unsupported  oath  of  the 
mother  that  he  was  the  father  of  it.  Before  the  birth  of 
the  child,  he  might  be  called  upon  to  give'security  to  provide 
for  the  child,  and,  if  unable  to  give  such  security,  might  be 
committed  to  prison ;  and,  after  its  birth,  an  order  of  filia- 
tion mi^ht  be  made  upon  him  by  two  justices  out  of  ses- 
sions. 6y  the  new  Act  neither  the  mother  nor  the  putative 
father  of  a  bastard  can  be  punished,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  Female  incontinence  is  checked  by  making  the 
mother  liable  to  maintain  her  child  in  the  first  instance. 
The  putative  father  is  resorted  to  only  in  the  event  of  her  in- 
ability, and  no  order  of  maintenance  can  be  made  upon  him, 
except  at  quarter-sessions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  mother 
must  be  corroborated  in  some  material  particular.  By  a  still 
more  recent  Act  the  order  is  to  be  made  at  petty-sessions, 
unless  tlie  putative  father  desire  that  the  case  may  be  heard 
at  the  quarter-sessions,  and  give  security  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  that  court. 

Any  person  who  marries  a  woman  having  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  is  made  liable  to  maintain 
them  until  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  until  the  death 
of  the  mother. 

The  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  Ireland,  by  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  56,  has  been 
already  noticed.    [Pauperism.] 

A  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  has  been  in  force  for 
about  two  centuries  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  law  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  English  law,  but  has  been  more 
wisely  administered.  In  Scotland  however  the  able-bodied 
have  no  legal  right  to  relief.  (Monypenny  on  the  *  Scotch 
Poor-law  1^  Edin.  Rev.,  vol.  lix.,  p.  425.) 

(Bl.'s  Comm,,  359 ;  Nolan's  Poor  Laws ;  Burn's  Justice, 
*  Poor ;'  and  Gambier  On  the  Law  of  Settlement) 
POPAYAN.  [Granada,  New.] 
POPE,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  in  London.'  May  22, 
1688.  His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  his  father, 
who,  according  to  Pope's  own  account,  was  of  a  noble  family, 
kept  a  linen-draper's  shop  in  the  Strand.  In  his  early 
years,  his  father  retired  to  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest,  and 
here  Pope  formed  his  first  plans  of  study,  and,  while  yet  a 
child,  determined  to  be  a  poet.  The '^  Pastorals'  were  com- 
posed when  he  was  sixteen,  but  not  published  till  he  was 
twenty-one  (1709),  in  Tonson's  'Miscellany.'  He  next 
produced  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism,'  and  not  long  after  ap- 
peared the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  and  *  The  Temple  of  Fame,' 
a  partial  imitation  of  Chaucer.  In  1 713  he  published  'Wind- 
sor Forest,'  and  soon  after  this  date  the  proposals  for  a  sub- 
scription to  a  version  of  the  *  Iliad.**  The  whole  work  was 
completed  between  his  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year.  The 
fame  which  it  procured  for  Pope,  joined,  as  is  probable,  to 
his  own  ill-temper,  lost  him  the  friendship  of  Addison,  but 
probably  raised  him  to  the  place  which  Addison  had  filled 
as  leader  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  In  the  translation  of 
tho  '  Odyssey,'  Pope  was  helped  by  Broome  and  Fenton. 
Pope  translated  twelve  books,  Broome  eight,  and  Fenton 
four. 
In  1728  he  published  *  The  Dunciad,*  and  in  1733  the 
Essay  on  Man,*  which  however  was  not  avowed  till  the 
next  year,  when  he  wrote  his  '  Characters  of  Men,  or  Moral 
Essays.  These  were  preceded  and  followed  by  '  Imitations 
of  Horace,'  and  in  1742  the  list  of  his  poems  concludes  with 

•  A  fnU  nccuint  of  tho  \MTgAin  wlU»  Lintot,  Uie  price  of  the  work,  Sec,  are 
CiTcii  in  Johntiioit'ii  *  Life  of  Fup«/ 


an  additional  book  of '  The  Dunciad,'  in  vi\m\i  CibW":'. 
the  place  of  Tlieobald,  the  original  hero.   Aboji  i: . 
his  health  declined,  and  on  the  30th  May,  1744. be: 
asthma  and  decay  of  nature. 

To  enumerate  the  friends  of  Pope  would  be  to  ^:, . 
of  the  great  men  of  the  time.    One  of  his  failbg\7« 
desire  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  fashion,  and  b  -. 
supremacy  gave  him  that  of  men  of  leaming,  «o  •  • 
commanded  a  veiy  large  circle.    Among  (bem  io . 
son,  with  whom  he  quarrelled;  Swift,  towbombei^r 
the  *  Dunciad ;'  Atterbury,  on  whose  trial  be  apre;^ 
witness  for  the  defence ;  Bolingbroke,  to  vhoo  he;>. 
have  owed  the  maxims  of  the  '  Essay  on  Man;'  and^ 

Pope  was  short  and  deformed.    It  igsurpn.M:i;Lj 
should  have  lived  so  long  as  he  did,  having  bitb  •! 
infirmity  and  hard  study  to  contend  against,  vi'l ;^  -: 
tion  of  a  violent  temper,  over  which  hehadtolitU'.- 
that  he  could  not  avoid  showing  anger  by  tbe  ^t.i :: 
tions  of  his  countenance.    Perlmps  there  is  Mi; 
history  of  literature  more  remarkable  than  tk  p  : 
acquired  by  Pope.    To  attain,  in  the  estiraatiM /i; 
nation,  to  the  first  rank  among  her  poets,  tbee^r: 
greatest  which  any  nation  has  to  boast,  is  do  sr  . 
tion ;  but  that  it  should  have  been  acquired  on.i  ^ 
of  such  poems  as  Pope  has  left,  is  not  less  vc&r..  i- 
enumeration  of  his  principal  works  will  showthai,u: 
two  trivial  exceptions,  his  very  subjects  were  bor^' 
some  other  writer.    His  '  Pastorals'  are  a  ^lix^Jr(  . 
and  Theocritus,  and  have  little  to  recommend  the: : 
what  is  common  to  all  the  verses  of  his  school  i^« 
flow  of  words  and  an  epigrammatic  turn  of  expre^  • 
by  convention  has  received  the  name  of  poetry,  L 
poetry  we  mean  anything  more  than  ingenious  tbc 
into  ornamented  language,  if  poetry  is  indeed  to 
the  Greeks  understood  by  it,  a  creation,  ve  shtll  f 
of  it  here.  Even  the  *  Messiah,'  beautiful  as  it  qj 
is,  has  little  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poem.   Iiukt^l'' 
fesses  nothing  more  than  to  be  an  imitation. 

The 'Essay  on  Criticism'  is  worth  notice, »'*< 
with  Pope's  preface  to  his  works,  it  shows  very  f^r'^ 
influence  was  most  predominant  in  forming  il»r-^ 
style  of  versification  in  his  time.    That  any  mii  * ' 
of  any  measure  of  poetic  spirit  should  be  so ;  -^ 
alive  to  what  others  said  of  nim,  as  in  bis  set:.' 
employ  himself  in  canvassing  the  merits  of  err/: . 
rules  of  criticism,  is  certainly  not  what  we  me 
He  who  has  given  birth  to  a  high  production  cl  • 
gination  cannot  help  feeling  that  its  merit  resJr?  • 
grounds  than  the  decisions  of  any  man  or  party  »^i'^' 
remains  satisfied  in  the  pleasure  which  tnetse{/< ' 
noble  faculty  always  gives,  without  Iroublin:  > '' 
inquire  what  'the  critics'  have  said  upon  it, nr^i*' 
general  verdict  of  his  renders.  At  the  timewbenPV 
however,  authorship  was  reduced  to  a  kindofsy''«'-^ 
end  in  view  was  to  please  the  readers :  tbe  reader ''j^^ 
were  almost  entirely  of  one  and  that  a  limited  fl»* 
class  who  read  were  members  of  the  fasluonable  ^'  ] 
frequented  colTee-houses,  the  clubs  of  those  days,  j 
cofiee-houses  some  one  presided;  and  hence  by  gf-- 
ear  of  this  president,  or,  what  was  better,  by  |^»- 
place,  an  author  became  in  great  measure  the  jtt<^^ ' 
own  work.     Dryden's  literary  supremacy  could  r,t'^ 
among  us,  for  it  requires  a  confined  class,  and  3J^; 
liar  state  of  society  to  secure  so  general  a  reputati  -  ' 
ever  Dryden  obtained  it,  and,  by  doing  so,  set  t« ' 
The  booksellers  favoured  it,  for  nothing  w"'|V.  |, ' 
venient  to  them  as  to  have  under  their  commaw '; 
of  literature ;  and  the  effect  of  all  this  was  to  m^^\ 
imitator  of  Dryden,  and  all  the  other  poets  of  the  daj^ 
of  Pope,  as  the  person  whose  style  was  the  ^^'i^ 
by  those  whom  Addison  and  Pope  and  their  ccnu^c. 
call  *  the  town,'  the  only  literary  trihunsl  then  id»  -^ 
we  were  to  give  a  reason  for  the  predominantinn"-' . 
sessed  by  'the  town'  in  Pope's  days, an  inflj;^^;  . 
continued  till  tlie  French  revolution,  we  shouW  »  , 
to  that  revulsion  in  favour  of  the  court  ^^"^"^'j^,,^ 
Restoration,   and  which   the  unpopularity  of -J*  p.  j 
unable  to  destroy,  joined  to  the  influence  vniw 
manners  and  modes  of  thought  had  fl^q«"*f  1.,}  '  ? 
dice  of  the  old  English  spirit  of  the  eail/  part  oi 
teenth  century.* 

*  A  curioos  intlanoa  of  Po|ie*i  OMttipotoBt  auUioTtly  br^^ 
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rhe  preface  which  Pope  prefixed  to  his  works  is  quite  as 
aarkable  as  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism/  in  assuming,  as  it 
(s  from  beginning  to  end,  that  the  proper  object  of  a 
tcr  is  to  please.  It  is  curious  also,  as  a  memorial  .of  that 
bioii  which  poets  then  followed  in  dedicating  their  work 
>ome  great  man,  and  in  rehearsing  patron's  names  and 
Qs;  all  which  follies  Pope  ridicules,  though  at  the  same 
c  he  is  governed  by  the  spirit  which  dictated  them,  and 
sts  that  he  had  been  *  encouraged  by  the  great,  com- 
ndcd  by  the  eminent,  and  favoured  by  the  public  in 
eral.' 

translations  and  imitations  are  an  important  part  of 

3e's  works.    Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  ver- 

is  of  the  '  Iliad*  and  'Odyssey,*  perhaps  the  most  gene- 

y  read  of  all  his  writings.    It  is  of  course  pretty  well 

»vn  at  present  that  Pope*s  claims  to  the  name  of  a  trans- 

>r  are  v^ry  small.    He  has  contrived  to  throw  an  air  of 

gilian  elegance  and  courtliness  over  the  simple  verses 

ich  formed  his  subject,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  show  a 

re  thorough  disguise  than  that  which  the  *  Iliad'  puts  on 

!*ope*s  English,  and  this  in  spite  of  his  very  frequent  use 

Ciiapman's  version.    All  scholars  will  admit  that  Pope 

latinized  the  *  Iliad,*  a  very  prevalent  fault  in  his  day, 

m  Latin  held  a  place  so  much  more  important  than 

<ck  in  the  estimation  of  literary  men.     For  his  imitations 

«ome  parts  of  Chaucer  this  apology  may  be  made,  that 

y  were  written  very  early.    A  comparison  of  their  style 

U   that  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  'Prioress's  Tale,*  shows 

^t  might  have  been  done,  but  between  Pope  and  Chaucer 

i'e  is  about  the  same  difference  as  between  a  conservatory 

: .  a  bank  of  wild  llowers  in  a  forest. 

n  Pope's  days  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  a  philosopher, 

ince  it  was  necessary  for  Pope  to  compose  a  philosophic 

m.     It  might  perhaps  have  been  well  to  weigh  a  little 

consequences  which  theories  like  those  of  '  The  Essay 

Man '  would  have  in  practice,  before  making  them  the 

iidation  of  a  system ;  but  this  was   no  part  of  Pope's 

auie,  and  out  of  his  materials,  supplied,  as  is  thought,  by 

ingbroke,*  he  has  written  a  poem,  many  lines  of  whicn 

immortal,  while  the  sentiments  are  mostly  very  mis- 

3VUUS,  and  the  facts  noC  seldom  fictions. 

n  his  imitations  of  Horace,  Pope  has  been  most  happy : 

ecd,  where  the  parties  have  so  much  in  common,  it  was 

)e  expected  that  the  imitator  would  be  successful.    Daz- 

ig  point  and  harmonious  verse  are  combined  in  these 

ightful  compositions,  which  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In- 

»I  these  are  the  characteristics  which  have  given  Pope 

popularity.     But  they  do  not  constitute  poetry,  nor  is 

man  who  possesses  them  only,  therefore  to  be  considered 

poet.    To  Pop6  they  were  doubtless  temptations   too 

ong  to  be  resisted.    He  who  could  write  so  well  in  the 

hion  was  not  likely  to  sacrifice  fame  by  writing  better 

iinst  the  fashion. 

One  important  poem  remains  unnoticed,  'The  Dunciad;* 
which  we  may  trace  Popes  chief  excellencies,  and  the 
bject  being  one  to  which  his  manner  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
0  poem  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  his 
mpositions.  In  'The  Dunciad'  too  we  may  discover 
jpe's  true  merit — that  of  having  been  the  first  to  wage 
ccesiful  war  against  that  crowd  of  verbal  critics  and 
>rthiess  rhymsters  which  overran  literature.  The  manner 
which  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  poets,  booksellers,  and 
tics  of  the  time  is  admirable,  and  the  number  of  lines  of 
*hc  Dunciad'  which  are  in  constant  use  as  quotations,  are 
D  best  proof  how  stinging  the  satire  must  be.  Theobald 
IS  the  first  hero  of  'The  Dunciad/ and  owed  his  exaltation 
having  attacked  with  success  the  mistakes  in  Pope's  edi- 
m  of  Sbakspere.  He  was  succeeded  in  a  subsef|uent  issue 
CoUey  Cibber,  who  stands  as  such  in  the  present  poem. 
An  excellent  parallel  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Johnson 
itween  Dryden  and  Pope.  It  is  perhaps  too  favourable  to 
ti  latter,  but  shows  a  clear  insight  into  the  merits  and 
ults  of  both.  We  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of  the 
jfence  of  Pope's  '  Iliad.'  To  imply,  as  Dr.  Johnson  does, 
lat  the  advance  of  civilization  required  the  addition  of 
vidian  graces  in  a  translation,  shows  an  ignorance  of  the 
ue  principles  of  the  art.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  point  out  a 
uod  work  of  the  kind  from  the  time  of  Dryden  downwards, 
uh  the  exception  of  Doden's  Virgil,  until  we  come  to 
•oloiidgo,  Gary,  and  the  other  successful  translators  of 
ur  own  (lay,  Dr.  John.son's  own  translations  of  Juvenal 
ad  Poi)es  of  Horace  only  excepted.    It  thus  appears  that 

•  Soo  the  Poem  i(s«ir,  iy.  303. 


the  Latin  was  the  only  tongue  which  met  with  successful 
translators  from  Dryden  to  .Coleridge ;  Dryden's  own  style', 
and  the  character  of  the  times,  having  joined  to  give  ali 
verse  a  Virgilian  or  Ovidian  character.* 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  as  a  prose  writer  Pope  \b 
considered  to  have  attained  considerable  merit.  His  style 
is  elegant  and  cautious,  much  more  correct  and  much  less 
attractive  than  Dryden's.  Pope's  Works,  with  his  last  cor- 
rections, and  notes  and  a  commentary  by  Warburton,  were 
published  in  1751  and  17G0,  London,  9  vols.  8vo.  There 
is  a  modern  edition  by  Roscoe,  London,  10  vols.  8vo. 

(Johnson's  itt;^*  of  the  Poets;  Wordsworth's  Sujjplement 
to  the  Pre/ace  to  his  Poems.) 

POPE  iPava,  in  Latin)  is  the  title  assumed  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Tlie 
word  papa,  or  papas,  meaning  'father,'  is  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  denote  a  presbyter.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
church  it  was  given  to  the  bishops  in  general.  (Ducange, 
Glossarium;  Moren,  Dictionnaire  Historique.)  Gregory 
VIL,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  a.d.  1076,  decreed  that 
the  title  Pupa  should  be  given  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
as  a  mark  of  superior  respect. 

There  are  three  offices  or  dignities  united  in  the  person 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Heis— 1,  the  primate  or  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  world;  2,  he  is  bishop  of  Rome  and 
metropolitan  of  its  province ;  3,  he  is  the  temporal  sove- 
reign of  the  Papal  State.  His  authority  and  the  manner 
of  his  administration  in  the  last-mentioned  capacity  are 
described  under  Papal  State. 

Considered  as  pontiff  and  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  pope  has  a  very  extensive  spiritual  authority 
over  the  members,  botli  clerical  and  lay,  of  that  com- 
munion. The  limits  of  this  authority  are  however  variously 
defined  even  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  on  this  subject  the  definition  given  in 
a  work  of  considerable  repute  and  written  with  great  dis- 
crimination, which  is  entitled  '  Bibliotheque  Sacree,  ou 
Dictionnaire  Universel,  Historique,  Dogmatique,  Canonique, 
G6ographiciue,  et  Chronologique  des  Sciences  Eccl6sias- 
tiques,  par  les  Rev6rends  Peres  Richard  et  Giraud,  Domini- 
cains;  r4imprim6  avec  additions  et  corrections  par  une 
Soci6t6  d'Ecclesiastiques,'  20  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1822.  Under 
the  head  *  Pape,'  section  iii.,  De  la  Puissance  et  Authoritc 
da  Pope ^  we  read  as  follows:— 1. 'All  Catholics  acknow- 
ledge that  the  pope  holds  by  divine  right  a  primacy  of 
honour,  of  precedence,  and  of  authority  and  canonical  juris- 
diction in  the  whole  church,  because  he  is  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  granted  those  privileges. 
{Matthew,  x.  2,  and  xvi.  17-19.)  But  is  the  pope  infallible 
in  his  decisions  concerning  law  or  discipline  r  Is  he  above 
the  general  council?  Has  he  any  power,  direct  or  indirect, 
over  sovereigns  and  kingdoms?  Divines  are  very  much 
divided  in  opinion  upon  these  questions.' 

2.  'We  may  consider  the  pope  either  as  a  private  and  in- 
dividual doctor  of  the  law,  or  as  the  sovereign  pontiff  speaking 
"  ex  cathedr^  "  in  his  quality  of  head  of  the  universal  church, 
to  which  church  he  proposes  something  to  be  believed  as  au 
article  of  divine  faith,  under  pain  of  heresy,  and  this  he  does 
after  having  prayed,  having  consulted  the  sacred  college  of 
cardinals,  and  employed  the  other  customary  means  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Now  the  French  theologiana 
in  general,  agreeably  to  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  maintain,  that  even  in  this  case,  when  he 
speaks  "  ex  cathedral,*'  the  pope  is  not  infallible,  and  that 
his  decisions  become  infallible  only  after  they  have  been 
accepted  by  the  church,  either  in  council  assembled  or  dis- 
persed in  its  various  congregations  throughout  the  world 
The  Italian  divines,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  assert  that 
the  pope  is  infallible  when  he  speaks  "ex  cathedra.**  inde- 
pendently of  the  consent  of  the  church.  They  ground  their 
assertion  on  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew,  "lu  es  Petrus," 
See.  "  How,"  say  they,  "  can  the  church  be  infallible,  if  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  built  be  not  infallible?  Does 
the  church  rest  upon  Peter,  or  Peter  upon  tho  church  ?" 
To  this  their  opponents  reply — 1,  that  the  rock  upon  which 
the  church  is  built  means  faith,  and  not  tho  person  of 
Peter;  2,  that  the  promise  of  infallibility  was  made  to  the 
whole  church,  and  not  to  Peter  individually ;  3,  that  all  the 
passages  which  are  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  or  the  fathers 
in  favour  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  apply  not  to  the 
individual  who  is  seated  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  but  to  the 

*  See  tlie  proftiTo  to  Tloolo** '  Tatao*  for  the  contempt  in  wbich  old  tr^^ 
Utions  were  mid. 
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chair  itself,  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  Roman  church,  the 
vhole  succession  of  the  Roman  pontiflfs,  the  universal 
church  in  short.'  The  writer  of  the  '  Bihlioth^que  Sacr^e ' 
winds  up  these  conflicting  statements  hy  saying,  *This 
question  is  not  one  of  faith.  To  this  remark  however  some 
'Will  object,  that  the  question  is  considered  as  one  of  faith  at 
Rome,  for  as  the  Roman  (or,  as  the  French  call  them,  the 
ultramontane)  canonists  assert  the  infallibility  of  the  pope 
by  divine  right,  it  follows  that  they  consider  the  belief  in 
that  infallibility,  and  in  all  the  decisions  emanating  from  it, 
as  matters  of  failh ;  and  as  long  as  this  controversy  remains 
unsettled,  a  door  is  always  open  to  schism,  as  it  happened 
in  the  council  of  Basle,  and  the  alleged  unity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  only  nominal  and  precarious. 

3.  *  The  same  theologians  who  assert  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  assert  also  nis  superiority  above  the  general 
councils,  and  that  he  has  the  right  of  dissolving  them,  trans- 
ferring them  to  a  different  place,  of  approving  or  condemn- 
ing, reforming  or  abrogating  their  decisions.  Those  divines, 
on  the  contrary,  who  maintain  that  the  pope  is  not  infallible, 
maintain  also  that  he  is  subject  to  the  general  councils  both 
as  to  faith  and  discipline.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  French 
clergy,  embodied  in  the  second  of  the  four  propositions  of 
the  Gallican  church,  promulgated  in  1682,  which  'approves 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  Constance,  declaring  the 
councils  general  to  be  superior  to  the  pope  in  spiritual 
matters.'  The  assertors  of  this  proposition  say  that '  the 
pope  is  the  head  of  the  faithful  nearly  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  general  of  a  monastic  order  is  the  head  of  all  the 
members  of  that  order,  to  whom  however  he  is  subject  when 
they  are  assembled  in  a  general  chapter.'  It  may  be  ob- 
served here,  that  besides  the  council  of  Constance,  which 
decided  this  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  general 
councils  over  the  pope,  there  is  the  council  of  Basle,  which 
asserted  the  same  principle,  and  that  the  council  of  Basle 
is  reckoned  by  the  French  theologians  among  the  legiti- 
mate councils  of  the  church,  but  is  not  so  reckoned  by  the 
canonists  of  Rome.    [Pragmatic  Sanction.] 

4.  'There  are  some  writers  who  pretend  that  the  pope 
has  by  divine  right  a  direct  power,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, over  the  whole  world.  Others  maintain  that  he  has 
at  least  an  indirect  power  in  temporal  matters,  inasmuch  as 
he  can  dispose  of  kingdoms  and  crowns,  and  transfer  them 
from  one  prince  to  another  whenever  that  is  required  for 
the  welfare  of  souls.  Lastly,  other  divines  are  of  opinion 
that  neither  the  pope  nor  the  church  has  any  power,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  temporal  matters  of  kingdoms  and  states, 
that  they  cannot  in  anv  case  depose  kines,  nor  release  their 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  alleKianoe.  In  support  of  their 
argument,  these  divines  show  that  Jesus  Christ  made  open 
profession  of  poverty,  that  he  solemnly  declared  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  they  allege  other  pas- 
sages as  equallv  decisive ;  and  they  say  that  the  Saviour 
bequeathed  to  the  church  a  pureljr  spiritual  authority,  to  be 
exercised  in  preaching,  baptising,  instructing,  and  loosening 
or  binding  sinners.  The  early  fathers  have  said  that  the 
church  has  only  the  spiritual  sword  to  keep  its  children 
within  the  path  of  duty.  The  most  celebrated  universities 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  have  confirmed  this 
opinion,  which  is  that  of  the  Gallican  church  and  of  Bossuet 
himself.  The  contrary  opinion,  namely,  that  the  popes 
have  a  temporal  jurisdiction  over  kings  and  principalities,  is 
not  of  older  date  than  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.' 

*Such  are  the  statements  of  orthodox  Roman  Catholics 
in  a  work  which  condemns  all  heretics  and  Jansenism,  for 
the  Jansenists  assert  that  the  pope  has  no  authority  over 
the  bishops,  but  only  a  superiority  of  rank ;  that  all  the 
bishops  are  vicars  of  Christ,  and  that  the  pope  is  the  first 
among  them,  and  that  his  jurisdiction  is  not  to  confer 
episcopacy,  but  only  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  other 
bishops,  &c.  Tliese  opinions  of  the  Jansenists  are  found, 
among  other  works,  in  the  '  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia 
held  by  De  Ricci '  (Aiti  e  Decreti  del  Concilio  Diocesano 
di  PUtoia  deW  anno  1 786),  which  were  condemned  by 
Pope  Pius  VI.  As  for  the  Protestant  and  Reformed 
churches,  they  do  not  acknowledge  any  authority  or  juris- 
diction in  the  pope,  except  over  his  own  diocese  as  bishop 
Rome,  or  at  most  over  the  other  dioceses  of  the  province  of 
Rome  as  metropolitan.  The  Greek,  Armenian,  Jacobite, 
and  Nestorian  churches  likewise  disclaim  his  authority. 
Several  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  over  the 
churches  pf  the  West,  which  supremacy  they  aisert  wiis  once 


limited  to  the  provinces  which  eoDstltuted,  aiieri 
Christian  emperors,  successors  of  ConttutiDe,  ihe  naj 
of  Rome,  namely,  Etruria,  the  March  of  AnQDQt.Vi 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  the  Abniui,  Sieily, 
and  Corsica.  These  provinces  were  under  the  liy 
tion  of  an  imperial  vicar.  The  rest  of  Italy,  viih 
constituted  the  vicariate  of  Italy,  of  ivhieh  HiUc 
capital.  Both  vicariates  were  subject  to  theprekci 
who  had  also  under  his  authority  the  proTinee^of 
and  Illyria.  The  provinces  which  formed  part  of 
riate  of  Rome  were  called  *  suburbicariso,'  andtbetr 
acknowledged  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  tbeir  we 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Father  Sirmond,  aodof  I>J 
his  *  De  antiquft  Ecclesiso  Discipline  and  of 
his  '  Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  iSapoli.'  The?  m'ti{ 
until  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  the  n)ein[i..«:) 
thority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  extend  Utntj 
suburbicarian  provinces.  AUatius,  Baronias,MiM 
and  others,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that  ibe  !i» 
Rome  was  by  right  the  metropolitan  of  tbe«bGui?.| 
not  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Gregory  liar  d 
however  disclaimed  the  title  of  (Ecuisenie  r  .i 
bishop,  and  in  token  of  humility  assumed  tb::  n 
Servorum  Domini,'  the  'Servant  of  theS«r]:k 
Lord,'  which  his  successors  have  continued  i.|i&((i 
head  of  their  briefs  and  decretals. 

In  bis  quality  of  bishop  of  Rome,  the  pope  koh  i 
authority  as  ordinary  to  a  prelate  called  Yice-Gest'^i 
generally  a  bishop  in  partibus.    In  his  quatitjtfr'^ 
tan  of  the  province  of  Rome,  he  has  underhiou'-J 
called  Suburbicarii  of  Ostia  and  Velletri, of  Poitje^ 
Rufina,  of  Sabina,  of  Frascati,  of  Albaoo,  andofPuca 
As  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chureb,  beini^ 
him  the  following  sees:— In  the  Papal  Sutejart 
and  59  bishops ;  in  Tuscany,  3  archoishops  aod  1' 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  23  archbisi)o;bi> 
bishops ;  in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  7  archbiilKf 
bishops ;  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  4  bishops;  intlit^ 
Modena,  4  bishops ;  in  the  duchv  of  Lucca,  1  v^-^ 
the  Austrian  empire,  13  archbisoora  and  71  \^t-  *=' 
rest  of  Germany,  5  archbishops  ana  20  bishops:  i'-'^ 
land,  4  bishops;  in  Belgium,  1  archbishop ao^i^^ 
in  France,  1 4  archbishops  and  66  bishops ;  in  S;c;  ^ 
bishops  and  49  bishora;  in  Portugal,  3  arebbis*** 
bishops ;  in  Russian  Poland,  5  archbishops  and  -> 
of  whom  2  archbishops  and  3  bishops  belong  to  ^^' 
Greek  church;  in  Ireland,  4  archbishops  and  •>' 
in  the  states  of  Spanish  America,  6  arcbbisbvp' i^' 
bishops;  in  Brazil,  1  archbishop  and  10  bisbori  ■ 
Spanish   colonies,   1  archbishop  and  7  bbbopi  • 
Portuguese  colonies,   2  archbishops  and  10  b!>^^ 
Hayti,  1  bishop ;  in  the  French  settlement  of  ^' 
bishop,  lately  appointed ;  in  Canada,  2  ^^^ 
other  English  colonies  and  dependencies,  2  arcbbi»s^ 
2  bishops;   in  the  United  States,   J  archbishop^ 
bishops.   (Serristorj,  Slatiitica  d'ltalia.)   TbeRUt>^ 
several  bishops  in  partibus  inftdelium  in  TarU)<^ 
Barbary,  &c.    In  England  and  other  ProtesUBti* 
the  vicars  apostolic  exercise  the  episcopal  fttnctiou<^ 
part  of  the  community  which  folbws  tbe  R^^'^v] 
faith.    The  total  number  of  people  who  pwfea^ 
Catholic  religion  in  Europe  is  roughly  calculated  ^t 
1 12  millions,  or  about  one  half  of  the  population  ot'* 
The  countries  of  which  the  population  isexclusireM 
Catholic  are,-l,  Italy;  2,  Spain;  3,  Portug»l:/J^ 
dom  of  Belgium.    In  America,  the  Spanish  ■^j;  ..^ 
states  are  also  exclusively  Catholic.    Roman  U«J-^| 
gregations  are  scattered  about  various  countries  <" '  - 
in  small  numbers.  .j^ 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  pope  carrieion  iw*r^ 
government  of  this  extensive  flock  •^^^J®^^!!;,* 
and  Concordat.  The  form  of  election  of  ib«  I»r  '.j, 
under  Conclave.  For  the  history  of  the  I»P^j;i 
respective  names,  Adrian,  Alexandbb*  "^^'^niiJ 
FACE,  Calixtus,  Clemsnt.  EuOBNUTSi  "J-'**  ^j,*i 
HoNORius,  Innocent,  John,  JoLitJs,  l^  ^,^^ 
Nicholas,  Paschal,  Paul,  Pic*.  ^'  &  J,o^'^ 
Stephen,  Urban,  &c.  The  reader  ""^y '*'?/>'' 
Vii6B  et  Res  Geetee  Poniiflcum  Rom^^fi^t.^ 
ceniii  EccleexcB  usque  ad  Urbanum  F/A  *')' 
brera,  and  Vittorello,  fol.,  Rome,  1630.  j^^^  xf 

The  chronology  of  the  earlier  pow«  u  «"f  jf^  ^Jf 
the  dates  are  uncertain.    Tbe  folloiriog  ^^ 
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ded  on  Petau*s '  Rationarimn  Temporum.*  Aceoraing  lo 
}hronology  of'tbe  Roman  Church,  the  apostle  St.  Peter 
he  first  bishop  of -Rome,  and  suflfered  martyrdom,  a.d.  57. 
8  said  to  have  entrusted  in  his  lifetime  the  see  of  Rome 
iuus,  a  native  of  Etruria,  who  died  in  the  year  68. 
s  was  succeeded  by  Clemens  Romanus,  who  died  about 
1 00.  Some  chronologists  place  Anacletus  or  Cletus 
sen  Linus  and  Clemens,  whilst  others  place  him  after 
tens.  [Cleubnt  I.]  Evaristus,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
corded  as  bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  100,  and  was 
teded  by  Alexander  I.  about  109.  Alexander  I.  was 
^eded  by  Sixtus  I.,  a  Roman,  in  119.  Sixtus  was  sue- 
(d,  in  127,  by  Telesphorus,  a  Greek,  who  is  said  by 
BUS  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  138. 
nus,  a  native  of  Athens,  succeeded  Telesphorus,  and 
lucceeded,  in  142,  by  Pius  I.,  a  native  of  Aquileia. 
was  succeeded,  in  151,  by  Ani(«tus,  a  native  of  Syria, 
etus  was  succeeded,  in  161,  by  Soterus,  who  was  suc- 
(d,  in  1 70,  by  Eleutherus,  in  whose  time  Irenoeus  visited 
e.  Eleutherus  was  succeeded,  in  185,  by  Victor  I.,  a 
e  of  Africa.  To  Victor  succeeded  Zephyrinus,  a.d.  197. 
yrinus  was  succeeded,  in  217,  by  Kallistus  or  Calixtus 
^o  governed  the  see  of  Rome  through  a  period  of  com- 
ive  tranquillity  under  the  tolerant  reign  of  Alexander 
rus.  Calixtus  was  succeeded,  in  222,  by  Urban  I. 
ianus  succeeded  Urban  in  230,  and  died  in  exile.  He 
succeeded,  in  235,  by  Antherus,  who  a  few  months  after 
lection  suffered  martyrdom,  during  the  persecution  of 
Clhristians  by  Maximinus.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pa- 
is, A.D.  236.  Fabianus  was  succeeded,  in  252,  by  Cor- 
8,  whose  election  was  contested  by  Novat ianus,  a 
an  presbyter,  who  is  the  first  antipope  recorded  in  his- 
Cornelius  was  succeeded,  in  253,  by  Lucius  I.  To 
18  succeeded  Stephen  I.,  in  the  same  year.  Stephen 
.  warm  controversy  with  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
len  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  II.,  in  257.  Sixtus  was 
eded  by  Dionysius,  a.d.  259.  It  was  under  Dionysius 
he  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata  broke  out.  Dionysius 
succeeded  by  Felix  I.  in  the  year  270.  Eutychianus 
sded  Felix  in  275,  and  was  suceeded,  in  283,  by  Caius, 
s  said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Diocle* 
I.  Caius  was  succeeded,  in  296,  by  Marcellinus.  Mar- 
Lis  died  A.D.  305,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  three  years 
sllus  was  elected  in  308.  Eusebius  succeeded  Mar- 
in 310,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by  Mol- 
es, in  whose  time  Constantino  defeated  Maxentius  and 
possession  of  Rome.  Melchiades  was  succeeded,  in 
ly  Sylvester  I.,  during  whose  pontificate  Constantine 
ked  the  great  council  of  Nictea,  to  which^  Sylvester 
wo  priests  as  his  legates.  In  that  council  it  was  de- 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  be  primate  over 
hurehes  of  those  provinces  which  in  civil  matters 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *  Vicarius  Urbis,'  or 
ial  vicar  of  Rome. 

election.  ^ 

!^arcu8,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Sylvester  I. 

I  uUus  I.,  a  native  of  Rome. 

Liberius,  a  Roman,  banished  by  Constantius. 

P'elix,  substituted  by  Constantius,  is  considered  by  most 

as  an  intruder. 
Damasus  I.,  a  Spaniard,  elected  after  the  death  of 

Liberius. 
LJrsicinus,  antipope  against  Damasus. 
$iriciu8,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Damasus. 
%jiastasius  I.,  a  Roman, 
nnocent  I.,  native  of  Albano. 
Sosimus,  a  Greek. 
3oniface  I.,  a  Roman. 
3elestinus  I.,  a  Roman. 
Sixtus  III.,  a  Roman. 
\^o  I.  of  Rome,  called  the  Great, 
tlilarius,  a  native  of  Sardinia. 
Simplicius,  a  native  of  Tibur. 
Es^elix  111.  ofRome. 
>elasius  I.  of  Rome. 
<VnastasiuB  II.  of  Rome. 
$ymmachu8,  a  native  of  Sardmia. 
i^ormisdas,  a  native  of  Frusino. 
rohn  I.,  a  Tuscan 
Felix  IV.,  a  native  of  Beneventum. 
Boniface  II.  of  Rome. 
F  ohn  II.  of  RomOi 


A.D. 
535. 
536. 
54(1. 
555. 
560. 
574. 
578. 
590. 
604. 
607. 
608. 
615. 
619. 
625. 
638. 
640. 
641. 
649. 
654. 
657. 
672. 
676. 
678. 
682. 
684. 
685. 
686. 
687. 
701. 
705. 
708. 
708. 
715. 
731. 
741. 
753. 
753. 
757. 
753. 
772. 
795. 

816. 
817. 
824. 
827. 
827. 
843. 
847. 


855. 
858. 
867. 
872. 
882. 
884 
885. 
891. 


896. 
897. 
897. 
897. 
900. 
903. 

904. 

911. 
913. 
914. 

928. 
929. 
931. 
936. 
939. 
943. 
946. 
956. 


Agapetus  I.  of  Rome. 

Sylverius,  a  native  of  Campania. 

Vigilius,  a  Roman. 

Pelagius  I.,  a  Roman. 

John  III.  of  Rome. 

Benedict  I.  of  Rome. 

Pelagius  II.  of  Rome. 

Gregory  I.  of  Rome,  stvled  the  Great. 

Sabin ianus,  a  native  of  Tuscany. 

Boniface  III.  of  Rome. 

Boniface  IV.,  a  native  of  Abruzzo 

Deusdedit  or  Dcodatus  I.  of  Rome. 

Boniface  V.,  a  Neapolitan. 

Honorius  I.,  a  native  of  Capua. 

Severinus  of  Rome. 

John  IV.,  a  native  of  Dalmatia. 

Theodorus,  a  Greek. 

Martin  I.  of  Tudertum. 

Eugenius  I.  of  Rome. 

Vitalianus,  a  native  of  Signia. 

Deusdedit  II.  of  Rome. 

Domnus  I.  of  Rome. 

Agathon,  a  Sicilian. 

Leo  II.,  a  Sicilian. 

Benedict  II.  of  Rome. 

John  v.,  a  native  of  Syria. 

Conon,  a  native  of  Thrace. 

Sergius  I.,  a  native  of  Palermo. 

John  VI.,  a  native  of  Greece. 

John  VII.,  a  native  of  Greece. 

Sisinius,  a  native  of  Syria,  died  a  month  after. 

Constantine,  a  Syrian. 

Gregory  II.  of  Rome. 

Gregory  III.,  a  Syrian. 

Zacharias,  a  Greek,  crowned  Pepin,  king  of  France. 

Stephen  II.  survived  his  election  only  a  few  days. 

Stephen  III.  of  Rome. 

Paul  I.,  a  Roman. 

Stephen  IV.,  a  Sicilian. 

Adrian  I.,  a  Roman. 

Leo  III.,  a  Roman,  crowned  Charlemagne  emperor, 

A.D.  800. 
Stephen  V.,  a  Roman. 
Paschal  I.,  a  Roman. 
Eugenius  II.,  a  Roman. 

Valentinus.  a  Roman,  died  in  less  than  two  months  after. 
Gregory  IV.,  a  Roman. 
Seigius  II.,  a  Roman. 
Leo  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Between  Leo  and  his  successor  some  chroniclers 
place  Joan. 
Benedict  III.,  a  Roman. 

Nicholas  I.,  a  Roman.    Schism  of  Photius  began. 
Adrian  II.,  a  Roman. 
John  VIII.,  a  Roman. 
Martin  IL,  called  by  some  Marinus  I. 
Adrian  III.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  VI.,  a  Roman. 
Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto. 

Sergius,  antipope,  and  after  him  Boniface,  styled  by 
some  VI. 
Stephen  VII.,  a  Roman. 
Romanus,  a  Tuscan,  died  after  four  months. 
Theodorus  II.,  a  Roman,  died  in  less  than  a  month. 
John  IX.  of  Tibur. 
Benedict  IV.,  a  Roman. 
Leo  Vn  a  native  of  Ardea. 

Christopher,  antipope. 
Sergius  IlL,  tlie  favourite  of  Marosia  and  the  Tuscan 

faction. 
Anastasius  III.,  a  Roman. 
Lando,  a  native  of  Sabina. 
John  X.,  a  Roman,  died  in  prison  by  the  Tuscan 

faction. 
Leo  VI.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  VII I.,  a  l^oman. 
John  XI.,  son  of  Sergius  III.  and  of  Marosia* 
Leo  VII.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  IX^  a  RomaiL 
Martin  III.,  called  by  some  Marinus  II. 
Agapetus  II. 
Jonn  XII.,  Ottaviano  Conti,  nephew  of  John  XI 
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963. 
964. 
965. 
972. 
973. 
974. 
983. 

985. 
986. 
996. 

999. 
1003. 
1009. 
1012. 
1024. 
1033. 

1044. 
1047. 
1048. 
1049. 

1055. 
1057. 
1058. 
1059. 
1061. 
1073. 


1086. 
10ft8. 
1099. 

1118. 
1119. 
1124. 
1130. 

1143. 
1144. 
1145. 
1153. 
1154. 
1159. 


1181. 
1185. 
1187. 
1188. 
1191. 
1198. 
1216. 
1227. 
1241. 
1242. 
1254. 
1261. 

1265. 
12/2. 
1276. 
1276. 

1276. 
1277. 
1281. 
1285. 
1288. 
1294. 

1295. 
1303. 
1305. 

1316. 


He  was  the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  his  as- 
sumption. 

Leo  YIIL,  styled  antipope  hy  some. 

Benedict  V.,  a  Roman. 

John  XIII.,  a  Roman. 

Benedict  VI.,  was  killed  in  the  tumult  of  Cioscentius. 

Domnus  II.,  a  Roman. 

Benedict  VII.,  of  the  Conti  family. 

John  XIV.,  put  to  death  by  Cardinal  Franco. 
Franco,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII. 

John  XV.,  a  Roman,  died  in  a  few  months. 

John  XVI.,  a  Roman. 

Gregory  V.,  a  Grerman:  Crescentius  put  to  death  by 
Otho  III. 

Sylvester  II.,  Gerbert,  native  of  Auvergnc. 

John  XVIII.,  a  Roman. 

Sergius  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Benedict  VIII.  of  Tusculum,  of  the  Conti  family. 

John  XIX.  of  Rome,  brother  of  the  precedinj^. 

Benedict  IX.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  deposed. 

Antipope,  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Sabina. 

Gregory  VI.  of  Rome,  abdicated. 

Clement  II.  of  Saxony  (bishop  of  Bamberg). 

Damasus  11.  (Poppo,  bibhup  of  Brixen). 

Leo  IX..  bishop  of  Toul.     Final  separation  of  the 

Greek  church. 

Victor  II..  bishop  of  Eichstadt. 

Stephen  IX.     Frederick,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 

Benedict  X.,  by  some  styled  antipope,  abdicated.' 

Nicholas  II.  of  Burgundy. 

Alexander  II.  of  Milan. 

Gregory  VII.,    Hildcbrand,  a  monk  of   Soana  in 

Tuscany. 

Guibert,  antipope,  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  III. 

Victor  III.,  a  native  of  Bencventum. 

Urban  II.,  a  native  of  France. 

Paschal  II.,  a  native  of  Tuscany. 

Antipopes,  Albert  and  Theodoric 

Gelasius  II.,  a  native  of  Caiela. 

Calixtus  II.,  a  native  of  Burgundy. 

Honorius  II.,  Cardinal  Lamberto,  biskop  of  Ostia. 

Innocent  II.,  a  Roman. 

Anacletus,  antipoiie. 

Celestinus  II..  a  Tuscan. 

Lucius  II.  of  Bologna. 

Eugenius  III.  of  Pisa. 

Anastasius  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Adrian  IV.,  Nicholas  Breakspcare,  an  Englishman. 

Alexander  III.  Cardinal  Orlando  Banditielli  of  Siena. 

Cardinal  Octavian,  antipope.  by  the  name  of  Victor. 

Cardinal  Guide,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Paschal. 

Calixtus,  antipope. 

Lucius  II.,  Cardinal  Ubaldo  of  Lucca. 

Urban  III.,  Uberto  Crivelli,  archbishop  of  Milan. 

Gregory  VIII.  of  Beneveutum,  died  in  two  months. 

Clement  III.,  Paul,  bbhop  of  Prnneste. 

Celestinus  III.,  Cardinal  Hyacinthua,  a  Roman. 

Innocent  III.,  Cardinal  Lotbarius  of  Signia. 

Honorius  III.,  Cardinal  Savelli  of  Rome. 

Gregory  IX.,  Cardinal  Hugo  of  Anagni. 

Celestinus  IV.  of  Milan,  died  in  a  few  days. 

Innocent  IV.,  Cardinal  Sinibaldo  Ficschi  of  Genoa. 

Alexander  IV.,  Cardinal  Rinaldo  Conti  of  Anaqui. 

Urban  IV.,  James,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  French- 
man. 

Clement  IV.,  Guy  of  St.  Gilles  in  Languedoc. 

Gregory  X.,  Tebaldo  Visconti  of  Piacenza. 

Innocent  V.,  Cardinal  Peter,  a  native  of  Tarentaise. 

Adrian  V.,  Ottobono  Fieschi  of  Genoa,  died  in  a 

month. 

John  XXI.  of  Lisbon. 

Nicholas  III.,  Cardinal  Orsini  of  Rome. 

Martin  IV.,  Cardinal  Simon  de  Brie,  a  Frenchman. 

Honorius  IV.,  Cardinal  James  Savelli  of  Rome. 

Nicholas  IV.,  Cardinal  Jerome  of  Ascoli. 

Celestinus  V.,  Pietro  da  Morrone  of  Abruzzo,  abdi- 
cated. 

BonifaoeVIII.,  Cardinal  Benedetto  Caet  an  i  of  Anagni. 

Benedict  XL,  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Trevisu. 

Clement  V.,  Bertrand  of  Bordeaux,  remove<l    the 
Papal  See  to  Avignon. 

John  XXU.,  James  of  Cahors  in  France. 


A.D. 

Nicholas,  antipope,  in  Italy. 
334.  Benedict  XII.,  James  Fournier,  a  Frencbmi: 
3 12.  Clement  VI.,  Peter  Roger  of  Limo^  in  Fr.* 
352.  Innocent  VI.,  Stephen  Aubert  of  LiQio;:ei. 
362.  Urban  V.,  William  Grimoard,  a  Frenchman. 
370.  Gregory  XI.,  Peter  Roger,  a  Frenchm«:j,  n 

the  Papal  See  to  Rome. 
378.  Urban  VI.,  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  a  Neijn!. .. 

Antipope,  Clement,  at  Avignon. 
3S9.  Boniface  IX.,  Peter  TomacelU  of  Naples. 

Antipope,  Pedro  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard  [Biv 
Antipope.] 
404.  Innocent  VII.,  Cosmo  Miglioratiof  SuIdol-. 
406.  Gregory  XII.,  Angelo  CoiTari  of  Venice,  i ., 

Constance. 

409.  Alexander  V.,  Peter  Philargius  of  Canou. 

410.  John  X XIII.,  Cardinal  Cossa,  depo&td  bi  :1 . 
of  Constance.  •> 

417.  Martin  V.,  Otho  Colon  rta,  a  Roman. 
431.  Euj?euius  IV.,   Gabriel   Condulmero,  a^ 

Schism  between  the  Pope  and  the  Coui 

FeUx,  antipope.     [Amadkus  VIIL] 
447.  Nicholas  V.,  Cardinal  Thomas  of  Sarzr_ 
455.  Calixtus  III.,  Alfonso  Borgia,  a  Spania 
458.  Pius  II.,  iSneas  Sylvius  Piccolomiuiv:!  ■ 
464.  Paul  II..  Peter  Barbo  of  Venice. 
471.  Sixtus  IV.,  Francis  della  Rovcre.  a  Ger  ■ 
485.  Innocent  VIIL,  Gian  Battista  Cibo,  aC.  • 
492.  Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Lenzoli  Burgk«' 
503.  Pius  III.,  Francis  Todeschini  Piccolom:.. 

month. 
503.  Julius  IL,  Julian  della  Rovere,  a  Gencoo 
513.  Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  son  of  L.. 

Magnificent. 

522.  Adrian  VI.  of  Utrecht,  preceptor  of  Ciu..' 

523.  Clement  VII.,Giulio  de*  Medici,  nephew. li 
534.  Paul  III.,  Alessandro  Farnese  of  Rome:  u: 

Council  of  Trent. 
550.  Julius  III.,  Giovan  Maria  GiocciofRooe. 
555.  Marcellus  II.,  Cardinal  Cervini  of  Mc^' 

died  in  a  month. 
555.  Paul  IV.,  Gianpietro  Caraffa,  a  Ncapol::: 
559.  Pius  IV.,   Giovanni   Angelo  Medicliii. 

closed  Council  of  Trent. 
566.  Pius  v.,  Michele  Ghislieri  of  Alessaudr- 

mont. 
572.  Gregory  XIII.,  Hugo  Buoncompagui  of  B. 
585.  Sixtus  v.,  Felice  Peretti  of  Monlalto  io 

of  Ancona. 
590.  Urban  VII.,  Gian  Battista  Castagna,  a  Ck.  - 

in  a  few  days. 

590.  Gregory  XIV.,  Nicola  Sfrondati  of  Milan. 

591.  Innocent  IX.,  Gian  Anionio  Facchiueiiu'' 

592.  Clement  VlII.,Ippolito  Aldobrandirii,aLa: 
605.  Leo  XI.,  Alessandro  de*  Medici  ufFloreini 

month. 
605,  Paul  v.,  Camillo  Borghese  of  Rome. 
621.  Gregory  XV.,  Alessandro  LudoviciofRi'r  * 
623.  Urban  VlIL.Maffeo  Barberiiii,  a  Florin  • 
644.  Innocent  X.,  Gian  Batiista  Painfili  of  Kod-h 
655.  Alexander  VII.,  Fabio  Cbigi  of  Siena. 
667.  Clement  IX.,  Giulio  Rospigliosi  of  Fisioa. 
670.  Clement  X.,  Emilio  Altieri  of  Rome. 
676.  Clement  XI.,  Benedetto  OdescalchiofC-n:^ 
689.  Alexander  VIIL,  Pietro  OUoboniof  VdH"? 
691.  Innocent  XII.,  Antonio  Pignatelli  of  >V^ 
700.  Clement  XL.  Gian  Francesco  Albani  of  I  r* 
721.  Innocent  XIIL,  Michel  Angelo  Conti  of  H^: 
724.  Benedict  XIIL.  Vincenzo  Maria  Ofiini of  R 
730,  Clement  XII..  Lorenfo  Corbini  of  Floren--: 
740.  Benedict  XIV.,  Prospero  Lambertiniofi^l  - 
758.  Clement  XIIL,  Carlo  ReMouicoofVeii;^- 
769.  Clement  XIV.,  Gian  VincenxoGangancH'.'^' 

Rimini. 


4  to. 


Pius  VI.,  Angelo  Braschi  of  Cosena. 


\ 


800.  Pius  VIL,  GregorioBarnabaChiaraaiO'it';;^  , 
«23.  Leo  XIL,  Annibale  della  Genga, native  i(  J'  ' 
829.  Pius  VIIL,  Cardinal  Castiglioni  of  Onc'-*, 
83 1 .  Gregory  XVI.,  Mauro  Capellari.  bom  ai  B''- 
POPERY  is  a  word  often  used  in  England  m »;  ^ 
ous  sense  to  denote  the  Roman  Catholic  nl'p^"  ''• 
but  more  particularly  those  tenets  of  the  K'^'- 
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lich  are  most  obnoxious  to  those  who  dissent  from  it.  such 
its  avowed  exclusiveness,  its  intolerance,  which  is  founded 
the  belief  that  out  of  its  pale  there  can  be  no  salvation, 
i  its  consequent  authoritative  tone  and  determined  pro- 
)  tisra.  For  a  zealous  Catholic  there  can  be  no  truce  with 
at  he  considers  to  he  error,  and  his  duty  is  to  reclaim  as 
ny  as  he  can  to  the  bosom  of  his  church, 
n  an  encyclic  letter  of  the  present  pope,  dated  1 5th 
(rust,  1 832,  and  addressed  to  all  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
bishops,  the  principle  of  allowing  liberty  of  conscience 
he  people  is  censured  as  '  absurd,  erroneous,  and  deliri- 
derived  from  the  corrupt  source  of  indifferentism.  For 
liberty  of  error  is  death  to  the  soul/  It  was  in  cora- 
nce  with  this  declaration  that  La  Mennais  in  the  follow- 
September  dissolved  the  society  which  he  had  estab- 
2d  •  for  advocating  relipious  liberty/  {Affaires  de  Borne, 
M.  F.  de  la  Mennais,  Bruxelles  and  London,  1836,  with 
'  of  the  *  Encyclic  Letter,*  and  other  documents.) 
OPERINGEN  is  a  flourishing  town  in  the  province  of 
t  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  twenty-six 
s  south  by  west  of  Ostend,  situated  on  a  canal  callea  the 
ipvaert,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  The  churches,  of 
:n  there  are  seven,  viz.  two  parish  churches  and  five 
nging  to  the  convents,  are  well-built  edifices.  The  in- 
tan  ts  have  considerable  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens 
scribe,  several  oil-mills,  and  carry  on  a  profitable  trade, 
cially  in  hops,  which  are  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
neighbouring  country,  and  are  of  very  superior  quality, 
g  preferred  even  to  those  of  Alost.  (Stein ;  Hassel.) 
3PPY.    [Papaver.] 

DPULATION,  the  number  of  people  in  any  country 
vision  of  a  country,  or  in  a  city  or  town, 
le  circumstances  which  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
la t ion  to  the  area  of  any  given  country,  are  the  first 
ents  which  we  must  take  into  the  account  in  consider- 
heir  social  condition.  In  the  lowest  stage  of  human 
ence,  that  in  which  men  depend  on  nunting  and 
ig  fur  a  subsistence,  they  are  scattered  over  an  im- 
e  surface  in  order  to  obtain  food;  and  as  the  ani- 
which  they  pursue  become  scarce  in  one  part,  they 
ve  to  anotner.  Though  the  numbers  of  a  tribe  may 
Lveragc  one  individ-tal  to  a  square  mile,  the  difficulties 
ocuring  subsistence  arc  often  so  great,  that  frequent 
er  and  occasional  famines  have  always  characterised 
avagc  state.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  North  America 
li  live  near  and  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  ac- 
2xamplea  of  this  precarious  mode  of  existence ;  and  the 
t  men  who  hunt  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  s&me 
us  are  subjected  to  these  inconveniences  of  a  savage 
The  purely  pastoral  state  admits  of  a  greater  relative 
rtion  of  population;  but  the  necessity  of  frequent  re- 
1  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pasture  does  not  ad- 
T  this  proportion  surpassing  a  certain  limit,  which  is 
Diined  by  the  capabilities  of  the  uncultivated  land  to 
heir  fiock.s  and  herds.  If  agriculture  be  resorted  to, 
be  occupation  of  the  shepherd  be  exchanged  for  that 
s  husbandman,  the  tract  over  which  the  iormer  wan- 

with  their  flocks  will  sustain  a  much  larger  popu- 
.  In  the  early  stages  of  agriculture,  the  implements 
l)our  are  few  and  imperfect;  the  clothing  of  each 
i  is  the  produce  of  household  industry ;  and  only  a 
d  number  of  non-agriculturalists  is  needed  to  satisfy 
emands  of  the  community.  When  a  more  minute 
)ii  of  employments  takes  ];^ace,  and  the  husbandman 
ly  engaged  in  raising  food,  while  others  are  employed 
king  clothing  and  supplying  all  the  other  wants  of  the 
It  ion,  the  labour  of  the  community  becomes  much 
productive,  and  food  being  consequently  raised  in 
•r  quantities,  this  change  is  followed  by  an  increase  of 
•pulution;  and  when  machines  for  abridging  human 
-  are  introduced,  a  further  stimulus  is  given  to  the  in- 

of  population.  An  intelligent,  healthy,  and  indus- 
population,  who  possess  a  good  soil  and  abundance  of 
il  wealth,  are  enabled  by  improvements  in  machinery 
ibour-saving  contrivances,  not  only  to  supply  their 
/ants,  but  those  of  other  countries  in  a  less  advanced 

When  a  country  has  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
7.ts  of  an  extensively  diversified  industry  into  the 
its  of  the  world,  and  thus  enjoys  a  far  larger  amount 
inaerce  than  it  could  command  if  its  foreign  trade 
Ictermined  by  the  mere  extent  of  its  territory,  instead 

industry,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabit- 
perating  on  its  natural  resources,  the  population  may 


be  increased  almost  indefinitely,  with  a  continual  increase  in 
the  comforts  which  it  enjoys.  In  the  savage  state,  a  tract  of 
several  hundred  square  miles  is  overstocked  by  as  many  in- 
dividuals: in  nations  which  have  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  civilization  hitherto  known,  the  population  is  as  great  to 
one  single  square  mile. 

Under  all  the  diversity  of  circumstances  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  world  exist,  their 
numbers  are  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence.  If  the 
population  increases  faster  than  the  food  for  their  support, 
poverty  and  misery  ensue,  and  death  thins  their  numbers, 
and  brings  them  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
This  effect  may  take  place  whether  the  population  be  one 
to  a  square  mile  or  several  hundreds.  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  to  the  population, 
is  as  important  an  element  in  ascertaining  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  population  of  any  country  as  the  proportion  of 
their  numbers  to  each  square  mile. 

The  evils  which  arise  when  the  population  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  antiquity 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  (Plato,  Laws,  v.,  and  Republic^  v. ;  Aris- 
totle, Politik,  vii.  16.)  In  later  times,  this  truth  had  been 
seen  by  Dr.  Franklin,'  Sir  James  Stewart  (Treatise  on  M, 
Econ,,  book  1),  Mr.  Townsend  (Essay  on  the  Poor- Laws),  and 
other  English  and  French  economists.  Their  views  attracted 
little  attention  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  In  England 
especially,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  a  false  opinion 
prevailed  that  the  population  was  diminishing ;  and  subse- 
quently the  demana  for  men  during  the  long  war  with 
France  rendered  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population  almost 
imaginary  in  general  estimation.  The  decennial  census  of 
the  population  during  the  present  century,  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  and  the  commercial  embarrassments 
and  periods  of  public  distress  which  have  been  experienced, 
have  contributed  to  enlighten  the  public  mind ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Malthus  have  powerfully  aided  in 
producing  correct  views  upon  the  questions  of  population. 
His  *  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population'  was  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1 798.  This  work  was  sn^gestea  by 
a  paper  in  Godwin's '  Inquirer,*  and  the  author's  object  was  to 
apply  the  principle  of  population  in  considering  the  schemes 
of  human  perfectibility,  and  other  speculations  on  society 
to  which  the  French  revolution  had  given  birth.  Hume 
iPopulousness  of  Ancient  Nations),  Wallace  {Dissertation 
on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind  in  Antient  and  Modem  Times), 
and  Dr.  Price's  writings  of  mom  recent  date,  were  the  au- 
thors from  whom  Mr.  Malthus  deduced  the  main  principle 
of  his  Essay.  In  1803  appeared  a  second  edition,  to  which 
Mr.  Malthus  affixed  his  name,  and  which  might  almost  be 
considered  as  a  new  work.  The  author  had  in  the  interval 
directed  his  attention  to  an  historical  examination  of  the 
effect  of  the  principle  of  population  on  the  past  and  present 
state  of  society,  and  the  subject  was  for  the  first  time 
treated  in  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  manner.  A 
third  and  fourth  edition  appeared  a  few  years  afterwards. 
The  fifth  edition,  containing  several  additional  chapters,  was 
published  in  1817.  The  sixth  and  present  edition,  which 
contained  few  alterations,  was  published  in  1826.  The  title 
of  the  work  as  it  at  present  stands  is  as  follows  :^-'  An 
Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  or  a  view  of  its  past 
and  present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  our  prospects  respecting  the  future  removal  or  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  which  it  occasions.'  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  its  leading  principles.^Mr.  Malthus's 
propositions  are—that  population,  when  unchecked,  goes  on 
doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  in  a 
geometrical  ratio ;  while  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  could  not  be  made  to  in- 
crease faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  That  is,  the 
human  species  may  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4, 8,  16, 
32 ;  while  the  increase  of  food  would  only  proceed  in  the 
following  ratio,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Thus  if  all  the  fertile  land 
of  a  country  is  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  produce  must 
depend  upon  improved  means  of  cultivation ;  and  neither 
science  nor  capital  applied  to  land  could  create  an  increased 
amount  of  proauce  beyond  a  certain  limit.  But  the  increase 
of  population  would  ever  goon  with  unabated  vigour,  if  food 
r^uld  be  obtained,  and  a  population  of  twenty  millions 
would  possess  as  much  the  inherent  power  of  doubling  itself 
as  a  population  of  twenty  thousand.  Population  however 
cannot  increase  beyond  the  lowest  nourishment  capable  of 
supporting  life ;  and  therefore  the  difficult  of  obtaining 
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food  formi  the  primary  check  on  the  increase  of  population, 
although  it  does  not  usually  present  ilself  as  the  immediate 
check,  out  operates  upon  mankind  in  the  various  forms  of 
misery  or  the  fear  of  miserjr.  The  immediate  check  may 
be  either  preventive  or  positive ;  the  former  being  such  as 
reason  and  reflection  impose,  and  the  latter  consistinf?  of 
every  form  by  which  vice  and  misery  shorten  human  life. 
Thus  a  man  may  restrain  the  dictates  of  nature  which 
direct  him  to  an  early  attachment  for  one  woman,  from  the 
fear  of  being  unable  to  preserve  his  children  from  poverty, 
or  of  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
same  advantages  of  education  which  he  had  himself  en- 
joyed. Such  a  restraint  may  be  practised  for  a  temporary 
period  or  through  life,  and  though  it  is  a  deduction  from 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  the  evil  is  not  to  be  compared 
in  extent  with  that  wnich  results  from  the  positive  checks 
to  population,  namely,  unwholesome  occupations,  severe 
labour,  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  poverty,  bad 
nursing  of  children,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of 
common  diseases  and  epidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and  famines. 

The  preventive  and  tne  positive  checks  which  form  the 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  population  are  resolvable  into, 
1,  moral  restraint ;  2,  vice ;  and  3,  misery.  Moral  reitraint 
(considered  as  one  of  the  checks  to  population  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  edition,  1803)  is  the  prudential  restraint 
from  marriage,  with  a  conduct  strictly  moral  during  the 
period  of  this  restraint.  Promiscuous  intercourse,  unnatu- 
ral passions,  violation  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  improper 
arts  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  irregular  connections, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  Vice.  Those  positive 
checks  which  appear  to  arise  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of 
nature  may  be  called  exclusively  Misery.  Such  are  the 
checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of  population, 
and  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The '  Essay  on  Population,'  as  the  following  analysis  of  its 
contents  will  show,  places  the  question  in  every  light  which 
can  elucidate  the  truth.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  the 
first  of  which  notices  the  cheeks  to  population  in  the  less  civil- 
ised parts  of  the  world  and  in  past  times.  The  second  book 
passes  in  review  the  different  states  of  modern  Europe 
(most  of  which  Mr.  Mai  thus  visited  in  the  interval  preced- 
ing the  publication  of  the  second  edition),  and  he  points 
out  the  enecks  to  population  which  prevail  in  each.  Chap- 
ter xi.  of  this  book  is  *  On  the  Fruitful ness  of  Marriages ;' 
chapter  xii. '  On  the  Effects  of  Epidemics  on  Registers  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages ;  and  chapter  xiii.  is  devoted 
to  *  (General  Deductions  firom  the  preceding  view  of  Society.* 
The  third  book  comprehends  an  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  or  expedients  which  have  been  proposed  or 
have  prevailed  in  society,  as  they  affect  the  evils  arising 
from  the  principle  of  population :  in  the  first  three  chap- 
ters, the  systems  of  equality  proposed  by  Wallace,  Con- 
doreet,  Godwin,  &e.  are  considered.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  poor-laws ;  corn-laws  (first 
in  connection  with  bounties  on  exportation,  and  secondly 
under  restrictions  on  importation);  the  agricultural  sys- 
tem ;  the  commercial  system ;  and  the  combination  of 
both.  The  last  two  chapters  are,  *Of  increasing  Wealth 
as  it  affects  the  Condition  of  the  Poor ;'  and  a  summary 
containing  'General  Observations.*  The  fourth  book  treats 
of  *Our  Future  Prospects  respecting  the  Removal  or  Mi- 
tigation of  the  Evils  arising  from  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation.' Chapter  i.  treats  '  Of  Moral  Restraint  and  our 
Obligations  to  practise  this  Virtue.'  Chapter  ii.  is  '  Of 
the  Effects  which  would  result  to  Society  from  the  pre- 
valence of  Moral  Restraint.*  Chapter  iii.  is  '  Of  the  only 
effectual  Mode  of  Improving  the  (jondition  of  the  Poor.' 
And  the  last  chapter  is  'Of  our  rational  Expectations 
respecting  the  Future  Improvement  of  Society.' 

Perhaps  no  author  has  been  more  exposed  to  vulgar  abuse 
than  Mr.  Malthus.  He  was  accused  of  hardness  of  heart, 
and  represented  as  the  enemy  of  the  poorer  classes,  whereas 
no  man  was  more  benevolent  in  his  views ;  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  engaged  in  his  work  *  On  Population' 
arose  from  his  desire  to  diminish  the  evils  of  poverty  to  their 
lowest  possible  amount.  His  mind  was  philosophic,  prac- 
tical, and  sagacious ;  his  habits,  manners,  and  tastes,  simple 
and  unassuming ;  his  whole  character  gentle  and  placid. 
The  last  edition  of  his  '  Principles  of  Political  Economy* 
•  ontains  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  by 
Dr.  Otter,  late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  known  him 
intimately  for  half  a  century.  A  list  of  Mr.  MaUhus*s 
works  and  writings  is  given  in  page  42  of  thia  *  Memoir:* 


it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  have  nersr  been  pul 
in  a  collected  form.  Several  of  the  mostvaloabUi 
tions  of  his  pen  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  sod  Q'j 
Reviews.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  shore '  N 
for  a  further  account  of  Mr.  Malthus.  He  vu  \ 
Albury,  near  Guildford,  in  1766;  was  a  felbvoi 
College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  holy  orden:  heiftj 
married.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  Professor  of] 
and  Political  Economy  at.  the  East  India  CoUep,  I 
bury,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  to  the  tine 
death,  in  December,  1834.  Mr.  Malthus  vis  i  Fi 
the  Iloyal  Society  and  member  of  the  Natiooil  lu'i 
France.  It  is  not  creditable  to  those  who  had  the  di 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  that  Mr.  Malthus  on 
any  preferment  in  the  church.  From  this  brief  tt 
the  individual  wliose  name  is  so  intimately  ideotife 
the  tlieory  of  population,  to  theelucid&tion  offn 
best  part  of  his  life  was  devoted,  we  turn  to  the  s^ 
the  present  article. 

Although  circumstances  may  sometimes  otajz\ 

the  tendency  of  population  to  outstrip  the  metniifiJ 

ence  may  be  counteracted,  and  food  may  forit»r:a 

faster  than  population,  yet  this  only  gives  an  iOf^i 

latter,  and  the  former  proportion  is  quickly  Riciii 

provided  no  improvement  takes  place  either  iiD.sx 

tial  habits  of  the  people  or  in  the  elevation  dcu^i'' 

and  desires.  The  poverty  and  misery  which  eJr« 

among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  extnv^.' 

in  a  great  degree  he  accounted  for  by  a  nhcin  • 

principle  of  population.    It  is  evident,  for  exuD^J*^ 

rate  of  wages  depends,  for  one  of  its  elemeots.i:'^! 

portion  between  population  and  means  of  eaplo)3£'>J 

other  words,  capital ;   and   that  any  aUenitido  k  t 

directly  affects  wages.    If  population  has  inerewi 

the  funds  for  employing  labour  haveremsioedM 

the  competition  of  labourers  will  cause  the  nteofnp( 

decline.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  capital  hasiQcRa«ci 

than  population,  or  capital  has  been  oonceotntt^*' 

given  spot  more  rapidly  than  population,  vag«s'>^^ 

the  former  case,  and  in  the  latter  will  he  bi^bc:  ^ 

other  places  where  the  same  thing  has  not  ti^* 

Thus,  occasionally  in  some  parts  of  the  VM  ^-^* 

many  emigrants  with  capital  will  flock  to  i  ^  '| 

that  the  wages  of  carpenters,  tailors,  and  ^^*  | 

labour  is  in  immediate  demand,  will  become  vt****^  | 

pared  with  any  other  place  that  has  not  been  ^ ' 

tied.    The  tendency  of  population  to  increast'^' 

under  all  circumstances,  but  this  is  not  thecasev^^- 

for  in  proportion  to  the  capitsi  already  accunioli^*^^i 

ficulty  of  adding  to  it  becomes  greater,  thatis,t^',j 

the  employment  of  capital  becomes  less  e^t^''^^^  J 

such  circumstances  wages  would  have  a  coosuc- ^^ 

to  fall,  if  the  checks  to  population  did  not  in^^r^  * 

depends  upon  the  people  themselves  whether  ther' 

maintained  by  vice  and  misery,  or  by  habits  m 

restraint.  The  latter  may  always  be  dependedopoa 

ing  to  them  a  feir  proportion  of  the  necessanes  (J 

The  great  problem  of  society  is  to  roaintun 

beneficisd   proportion   between  population  anti  • 

unite  the  two  grand  desiderata,  a  greet  actual  f 

and  a  state  of  society  in  which  squalid  poverty  &o^^ 

ence  are  comparatively  but  little  known.'  D^^'' 

the  evils  resulting  from  the  principle  of  populat»^^ 

first  sight  seem,  they  are  capable  of  mttigatioo- 

ciple  may  even  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  'j 

human  improvement— as  the  parent  of  inventwo 

stimulus  to  exertion — which  preserves  ^^^.,^ 

state  of  imbecility  and  decline  into  which  it  vou^ 

urged  onward  by  some  extraordinary  power.  |' , 

terest  of  all  members  of  society,  and  is  PJf^.'^r  • 

bent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  use  w^p^ 

to  elevate  the  habits,  tastes,  and  monl  fw''^ 

people ;  and  by  this  means  to  render  erei;  »ui' 

terial  improvement  conducive  to  the  bappio^  ^  J 

If  this  be  not  done,  as  much  '^^ro^chedpesi  m  «    j 

lower  stages  of  society  may  co-exist  with  the  H  J 

of  art  and  science  and  the  greatest  perfection  lajj 

cesses  of  industry.    Even  the  introduction  ot  n^  ,^ 

any  similar  means  of  diminishing  mortality  i|^j^| 

provided  the  number  of  marriages  continu«t»  ^^^ 

out  any  corresponding  increase  of  ^^' .^"u  J  ^ 

and  the  average  mortality  will  not  be  ^^^^^jd 

ease  will  be  fatal  under  other  forni.  ^^^'^ 
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h  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of  human  food,  and 
7  invention  which  enriches  society  by  cheapening  the 
^sses  for  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be 
npanted  by  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  intel- 
al  and  moral  character  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  secure 
e  advantages  which  these  improvements  are  calculated 
nfer. 

\  Malthu8*s  theory  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the 
exposition  of  the  principle  of  population.    Many  of  the 
tions  that  have  been  urgea   against  it  are  hardly 
iy  of  notice.    Some  are  content  to  quote  the  Scripture 
land,  'Increase  and  multiply/  forgetful  of  the  moral 
at  ions  which  are  imposed  in  connection  with  it.  Others 
imagined  that  they  have  discovered  a  supernatural  law 
iundity  which  varies  with  the  fluctuating  circumstances 
liety.     Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Sadler  enter- 
d  this  notion.    Mr.  Malthus*s  reasons  for  not  replying 
r.  Godwin's  work  are  stated  in  the  appendix  to  the 
edition  of  the  *  Essay  on  Population.'    The  fallacies 
r.  Sadler's  work  are  most  ably  exposed  in  the  'Edin- 
1  Review,'  No.  102.      Mr.  Senior  is  the  only  econo- 
of  any  distinction  who  has  objected  to  the  theory  of 
^althus.      He  contends,  in   nis  'Two  Lectures  on 
lation,'  for  the  doctrine  that  *  the  means  of  subsistence 
a  natural  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  population.' 
ippendix  to  these  'Lectures'  contains  a  correspondence 
een  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Senior  on  their  respective 
\ :  it  exhibits  the  latest  views  of  Mr.  Malthus,  though, 
forty  years*  anxious  reflection  on  the  subject,  he  had 
liange  to  make  in  his  opinions.      The  latest  work  on 
lation  (published  in  the  middle  of  1840)  is  'The  Prin- 
i  of  Population,  and  their  Connection  with  Human 
)iness,*  by  Archibald  Alison,  Esq. 
e  disputes  about  the  principle  of  population,  like  those 
1  have  arisen  in  many  other  questions  of  a  like  kind,  are 
ly  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  language:  in  fact  they 
ery  little  more  than  questions  about  the  consistent  use 
)rds.    If  we  analyse  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Senior,  it 
appear  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  with  clear- 
the  meaning  of  its  terms.     Tlie  words  'means  of 
stcnce  *  may  signify  the  subsistence  which  is  obtained 
spontaneous  products  of  the  earth  and  Arom  the 
-al  increase  of  animals.  The  products  of  the  earth  may 
id  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase,  or  naturally  , 
srease,  or  rather  to  be  produced ;  and  it  may,  for  argu- 
i*s  sake,  be  admitted,  though  it  is  not  true,  that  animals 
the  same  kind  of  natural  tendency  to  increase,  or  are  in 
manner  naturally  increased,  or  rather  are  produced, 
e  is  no  other  natural  tendency  to  increase,  or  natural 
ase,  or  natural  produce,  that  we  can  conceive,  if  the 
'  natural '  is  to  have  its  ordinary  acceptation.    The  in- 
e  of  population,  or  the  produce  of  new  population,  may 
id  to  be  natural,  exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
ase  or  produce  of  animals  generally  may  be  called 
ral.    If  then  this  should  be  the  sense  of  the  word 
aral,'  the  proposition  means  that  vegetables  and  animals 
including  man)  have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase 
r  than  man,  who  is  also  an  animal^a  proposition  which 
>t  worth  the  trouble  of  discussion. 
)t  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  writer  who  maintains 
proposition:  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  human  labour 
its  products  when  he  is  speaking  of  the '  means  of  sub- 
ice.'    The  term  *  means  of  subsistence '  therefore  con- 
;  the  notion  of  human  labour ;  and  '  means  of  sub- 
nce'  are  the  products  obtained  by  human  industry 
ied  to  material  objects.    Everything  '  natural '  there- 
is  by  the  very  force  of  the  term '  means  of  subsistence  * 
ided  from  these  words ;  for  it  is  not  of  natural  produce 
ly  that  the  writer  is  speaking,  but  of  that  which  human 
.r  produces:  in  other  words,  though  nature  (to  use  the 
\x  term)  co-operates,  the  thing  produced  is  not  viewed  as 
re's  product,  but  as  the  product  of  human  labour.  There 
ten  nothing  '  natural '  in '  the  means  of  subsistence,'  and 
cfore  there  is  no  natural  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
ns  of  subsistence;   and  consequently  the  comparison 
ained  in  the  proposition  between  things  that  have  no 
iral  tendency  to  increase,  and  things  that*  in  a  sense, 
3  a  natural  tendency,  is  unmeaning.    Whether  then  the 
rtion  be  that '  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  population 
icrease  faster  than  capital'  (Mill),  or  'that  the  means  of 
sistenco  have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  faster  than 
ilation '  (Senior),  in  either  cose  the  use  of  the  word 
lurar  is  incorrect,  and  not  only  tends  to  cause,  but  does 
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cause  confusion.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  enunciating 
this  proposition*  Mr.  Senior  sometimes  omits  the  word 
'  natural.* 

Again,  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase  is 
simply  the  desire  and  the  power  to  graiify  the  animal  passion, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  the  physical  union  of  the  sexes 
and  the  production  of  their  kind.  But  this  tendency  (to  use 
again  this  very  vague  expression)  is  positively  checked  by 
want  of  food  and  other  things  necessary  for  human  susten- 
tation  and  health.  If  food  and  such  other  things  could  be 
had  to  an  indefinite  amount  without  any  labour,  so  far  as 
food  and  such  other  things  only  are  necessary  to  its  increase, 
population  would  go  on  contmually  increasing.  But  the 
actual  conditions  ofobtaining  food  and  such  other  things  are 
human  labour ;  that  is,  the  labour  of  those  animals,  who,  if 
supplied  with  all  tliat  they  want  without  any  labour,  might 
go  on  increasing  indefinitely.  It  appears  then  that  this  so- 
called  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase  has  no 
effect,  that  is,  it  remains  a  tendency ;  that  is,  it  is  noticing 
at  all  in  results,  unless  man  labours ;  and  the  amount  of  his 
labour,  in*  considering  this  question,  is  quite  immaterial. 
It  is  unimportant  whether  it  con&ists  in  making  a  plougii. 
and  ploughing  the  earth,  or  plucking  an  apple  from  a  tree 
and  eating  it.  The  whole  proposition  then  may  be  deve- 
loped thus :— The  means  of  subsistence  are  only  produced  or 
had  by  man's  labour:  these  'means  of  subsistence '  so  pro- 
duced have  no  natural  tendency  to  increase,  except  so  far  as 
man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase.  Now,  man  has  in 
a  sense  a  natural  tendency  to  increase,  that  is,  he  has  a  desire 
and  a  capacity  to  increase,  and  he  can  increase  if  he  has 
the  means  of  subsistence.  But  he  must  have  the  means  of 
subsistence  first ;  and  if  the  actual  means  of  subsistence  are 
only  sufficient  for  the  actual  population,  there  can  be  no  in- 
crease of  the  population  till  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
increased.  The  '  means  of  subsistence,'  at  any  given  time 
and  in  any  given  nation,  signify  those  things  which  the 
individuals  of  that  nation  require  according  to  their  several 
stations  and  the  habits  of  society :  they  may  be  the  bare 
means  of  sustaining  life;  or  they  may  be  those  things 
also  which  Mr.  Senior  has  well  defined  under  the  heads  of 
'decencies'  and  'luxuries.*  If,  while  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence remain  the  same,  the  population  lower  their  scale  of 
living,  it  may  increase  further,  for  the  relative  means  of 
subsistence  are  by  the  supposition  increased.  It  is  true  that 
this  lowering  of  the  scale  of  living  is  an  evil,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  make  society  move  in  a  retrograde  direction : 
there  is  also  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  scale  of  living 
can  be  lowered.  Tlie  antecedent  condition  then  on  which 
the  increase  of  population  depends  is  its  own  labour,  for  it 
cannot  increase  without  the  increase  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  such  increase  is  the  effect  of  labour  only. 

We  can  never  contemplate  human  societv  in  its  origin. 
We  must  contemplate  it  in  its  progress  and  development. 
All  theories  as  to  now  man  began  to  propagate  and  gain  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  useless  towards  the  solution  of  any 
problem  that  concerns  his  condition.  We  know  this,  and  no 
more :  at  any  given  time  and  in  any  given  state  of  society 
there  is  a  certain  population  which  subsists  in  a  certain  mode 
by  and  out  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  it  then  has ;  and 
these  means  are  partly  the  product  and  accumultftion  of  the 
actual  generation  and  partly  the  accumulation  of  their  pro- 
genitors. If  the  means  of  subsistence  (thus  understood)  of 
that  population  are  sufficient,  and  no  more  than  sufficient, 
any  increase  of  the  population  must  be  preceded  by  in- 
creased labour,  or  by  labour  rendered  more  productive.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  population  to  increase  first,  and  then  the 
additional  means  of  subsistence  to  be  produced ;  for  by  the 
supposition  the  actual  population  has  only  sufficient,  and 
that  which  is  '  increase  'must  be  fed  out  of  some  other 
store. 

If  it  is  said  that  children  may  be  born  and  die  imme- 
diately, or  very  soon,  the  answer  is,  they  either  die  before 
they  have  partaken  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  which 
case  they  no  more  enter  into  the  reckoning  than'  means  of 
subsistence '  produced  but  not  enjoyed,  because  from  some 
accident  or  cause  these  'means*  perished  before  they  couki 
be  used;  or  the  children  did  live  to  partake  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  in  which  case  they  are  properly  included  in  the 
word  'increase.' 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  in  some  countries  the  means  of  sub 
sistence  are  barely  sufficient  for  the  existence  of  the  actual 
population ;  in  others  they  are  more  than  barely  sufficient. 
In  the  former  case  there  can  be  no  increa^e  of  popuiatiop 
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tintil  there  has  first  been  an  actual  increase,  in  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  in  the  latter  there  may  be  an  increase  of 
the  population  before  there  is  an  increase  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  this  increase  of  population  may  go  on 
without  any  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  until  the 
people  have  reached  the  lowest  limit  of  subsistence. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  '  means  of  subsistence'  (as  above 
explained)  must  be  first,  and  increase  of  population  may  then 
follow,  and  generally  does  follow  to  the  full  amount  of  these 
increased  means  of  subsistence;  and  further,  population  may 
and  sometimes  does  increase  beyond  the  amount  of  such  in- 
creased means,  but  it  is  then  of  necessity  checked  by  actual 
sufiering  in  the  whole  or  in  a  part  of  the  society.  And  this, 
we  conceive  ,  is  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Malthus's  proposition. 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  (or  rather,  looseness  of  ex- 
pression in  most  writers)  in  the  mode  of  comparing  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  two  things,  *  means  of  subsistence'  and  *  po- 
pulation.' There  can  be  no  useful  comparison  of  the  rate  of 
increase  between  these  two  things  except  this :  a  given  popu- 
lation may  attain  its  increase,  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
antecedent  increased  means  of  subsistence,  in  a  less  time 
than  these  increased  means  of  subsistence  were  produced ; 
or  it  may  take  a  longer  time.  There  is  also  no  question  about 
a  tendency  to  increase  either  in  the  one  thing  or  the  other ; 
the  question  is  about  an  actual  increase,  which  can  only 
take  place  under  the  conditions  already  stated. 

The  question  is  perplexed,  and  its  true  statement  rendered 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  the  whole  means  of 
subsistence  and  an  increase  of  the  population  may  be,  and 
generally  are,  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  supposed  that  this  increase  of  population,  dur- 
ing a  given  time,  is  owing  to  the  tf^en  increasing  means  of 
subsistence.  But  this  cannot  be  true  if  it  shall  be  admitted 
that  a  given  amount  of  population  cannot  be  increased, 
unless  Uie  actual  amount  of  the  means  of  subsistence  of 
that  population  is  first  increased,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  rate  of  living  is  reduced.  If  some  writers  on  this 
subject  have  not  meant  what  is  here  imputed  to  them, 
they  have  c^tainly  not  sufficiently  guarded  themselves 
against  the  imputation. 

There  is  still  another  considemtion  which  perplexes  the 
question.  For  very  short  periods  it  is  certainly  conceivable, 
and  it  is  very  probably  tlie  ease,  that  sometimes  population  is 
increasing  (in  a  certain  sense)  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  that  is,  taking  short  intervals,  it  will  or  may 
be  found  that  the  population,  during  such  intervals,  has  out- 
stripped the  means  of  subsistence  existing  at  the  end  of 
sucn  intervals,  and  a  part  of  it  must  therefore  die.  These 
deaths  consequently  take  place  either  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation, or  among  those  whose  means  of  subsistence  are  re- 
duced ;  for  some  parts  of  the  community  may  and  do  enjoy, 
under  such  cinsumstances,  as  much  as  they  did  before, 
while  others  do  not.  In  practice,  a  deficient  allowance  is 
not  distributed  among  all,  but  some  suffer  and  others  do 
not.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  h  conceivable,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  for  short  intervals  the  means  of  subsistence 
may  sometimes  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  con- 
temporaneous increase  of  population ;  that  is,  the  actual  po- 
pulation may  possess  and  be  producing  and  accumulating  the 
means  of  subsistence  more  than  sufficient  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  themselves  and  of  the  addition  to  the  population  made 
during  the  time  of  such  production  and  accumulation.  Now 
this  is  certainly  the  fact  m  many  societies,  as  to  part  of  the 
society ;  one  part  is  producing  and  accumulating  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  increase  of  the  population  which  it  is 
producing :  this  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  middle  classes 
in  all  industrious  communities.  At  the  same  time  another 
class  is  increasing  its  population  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
means  of  subsistence  applicable  to  such  increase:  the  check 
to  such  an  increase  is  obvious.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
may  not  be  true  of  a  whole  population,  as  it  is  of  a  part. 

On  the  whole,  the  experience  of  mankind  proves  that  the 
sexual  passion  will,  if  unrestrained,  always  increase  the  po- 
pulation by  new  births  up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence at  each  moment  existing  ;  while  the  appetite  for 
labour,  by  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are  produced,  is 
easily  satisfied.  It  would  not  seem  strange  then,  if  during 
short  intervals  the  propagation  of  the  species  has  been  so 
active  as  to  have  outstripped  the  means  of  subsistence  exist- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  intervals.  But  though  the  popula- 
tion during  short  intervals  may  so  increase,  its  increase  at  the 
end  of  a  series  of  such  consecutive  intervals  can  only  be  the 
effect  of  a  previous  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence ; 


always  supposing  the  condition  of  the  people  not  lokn 
ing  worse,  for  there  may  be.  as  already  o\)Mnred,iQ.:7^ 
of  population  up  to  the  limit  of  a  bare  (ubsiiicDoti:. 
any  actual  increase  in  the  whole  ueani  of  u.uj- 
Therefore  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsiftteQce^ik «. 
products  of  human  labour,  are  the  aatecedeal  co[tbi 
any  actual  increase,  and  the  increase  of  popuiatk'0!>' 
to  the  amount  of  such  increase,  but  cannot  lurpt .. 
for  short  periods  the  increase  of  populstion  doi  >« 
the  increase  on  which  by  the  supposition  u  dept^.- 
increase  is  checked ;  and  on  taking  the  aceouot  a  . 
intervals,  there  is,  or  may  be,  no  actual  iuercasegl  i. 
pulation.      If  for  short  periods  the  inereawofl:. 
of  subsistence  surpasses  the  increase  of  popuiau-: 
made  up  in  the  next  periods  by  an  incree^  iDib»> . 
tion.     There  is  then,  or  may  be,  a  oonstaot  U\^  . 
short  periods,  the  population  and  the  meiDi  of  &tv'- 
alternately  increasing  with  greater  rapidity.  Bu. . 
crease  of  population,  even  for  a  short  penoi  ).f>» 
previous  increase  of  the  means  of  subsisteon »( .• 
which  the  actual  population  found  to  be  m^fr^^*. 
before  the  commencement  of  such  short  ptf  •.  I 
ever  may  be  the  comparative  rates  of  ioofo^^*. 
the  two  dturing  such  short  period.     It  seeoud: .  i  I 
the  sense  here  explained  population  maysotx:"'''* 
tbat  at  the  end  of  an  interval  from  the  coib:?^?  •  I 
which  the  increase  of  population  is  reckoned,  i^V'.  ' 
subsistence  existing  at  the  commencement  of  i^d. 
and  which  were  sufficient  for  the  tlien  po^u;- 
something  more,  added  to  the  means  of  vaku^' 
duced  during  such  interval,  may  be  insufBdem)>i 
the   population  existing  at  the  end  of  such  k^^i. 
the    same  way    in  which  the  population  &^ 
commencement  of  such  interval  was  living;  uii 
other  hand,  the  means  of  subsistence  existing  lU^ 
such  interval  may  be  more  than  sufficient  to$(rf 
population  existing  at  the  end  of  such  internlin^i) 
way  of  living.    At  the  end  of  any  long  inteml,i'b 
an  increase  of  population,  as  compared  vithtkeji^ 
ment  of  such  interval,  there  has  been  during  tv-  ^ 
on  the  whole,  a  balance  on  the  side  of  the  m^-^ 
sistence,  provided  the  mode  of  living  has  notbec'i* 
and  k  fortiori,  there  must  have  been  such  b>k:-' 
mode  of  living  has  been  raised ;  that  is,  tbenf^''' 
sistence  at  the  commencement  of  such  interval,iu>" 
duced  during  it,  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  &  ' 
existence  at  the  end  of  such  interval,  a  larger  popui  * 
at  the  commencement  of  iL     This  excess  on  thei' ' 
means  of  subsistence,  if  distributed  equally  tiu^*'' 
moment  of  the  long  interval,  would  leave  at  the  a '  ^ 
such  interval  a  surplus  of  subsistence,  the  anteo>i<t^ 
tion  of  an  increase  in  the  following  interval  1^^  ^' 
may  be  that  in  some  intervals  population  haspai^'^ 
beyond  what  was  provided  at  the  beginning  of  >°^^ 
such  intervals,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  ^iB-^^ 
its  rate  of  increase  in  the  next  interval,  and60Diti*| 
increase  of  deaths.    In  discussing  this  question.  ^|  ^^ 
actual  increments  that  are  to  be  considered  aDt)  *- 
short  and  long  periods.     The  tendency  is  fiotbi4  ^ 
tendency  of  any  kind,  that  is,  a  capacity  to  or  i<^>' 
end,  means  nothing  in  such  speculations  as  tbeni  ^ 
becx>mes  an  effect.  .  ^ 

The  principle  of  population  is  stated  by  ^'^^  ;^, 
more  precision  than  by  some  writers  who  have  m*^ 
opinions ;  and  though  it  seems  to  us  that  hn  u^  ^ 
not  always  quite  free  from  obgeotioo,  his  '*^°^^ 
per&ctly  so.  His  correspondence  with  Mr.  S^"^""^  , 
this.  The  importance  of  right  notions  on  ib^s  ^"''J'^" 
be  our  apologv  for  this  further  attempt  at  eif>m^^ 

PO'PULUS.    [Rome.] 

PORCELAIN.     [POTTKRY.]  ,    ,,,- 

PORCELLA'NA,   Adansou's  name  for  the  (j^^ 
form  known  to  modern  soologists  by  the  name  o  ^  -^ 
nella.  The  name  is  now  in  general  use  for  s  g®"*'*^ 
tacea.    [Porcbllanians.]  r, 

PORCELLA'NIANS.  a  tribe  of  -^w^JjT  J 
ceans,  placed  by  M.  Milrte  Edwards  next  to  ibe  ^ 
and  immediately  preceding  the  seotioo  of  Mo^f^ 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  this  amall  inw  ^ 
cipally  composed  of  crustaceans  which  ^^^^jfj'!  ">:• 
of  the  Brachyura,  but  whieh  aredisU'ngttisW'  ""^^j^. 
Decapods  of  which  that  author  bad  previouiiy  ^ 
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r  fui-like  candtl  Hn,  more  or  leu  reaemblingthftt  of  the 
rura.  He  stales  Ifaet  he  only  knows  a  tingle  genus 
ng  Ihii  canfbnnation,  viz.  the  Ibrcellance.  He  baa 
)ver  Ibought  flt  to  arraDge  in  Ihe  game  diviaioii  Mglea, 
h  establishes  the  pauage  between  the  Poroelltmm  and 
lalathea,  and  wfaich  have  hitherto  been  approsinuted 
le  laat,  at  well  a«  Mtgalopt,  which  form  is  perhapa 
ing  but  Ibe  young  state  of  aoine  genus  of  the  preceding 
i)'.  whose  ilerelopraent  is  not  complete.  To  distinguish 
een  these  tbree  genera  it  is  sufficient  to  reeolleot  that 
e  POTCtUana:  and  ibe  /Egtea,  the  flfih  pair  of  feet  are 
-m  and  bent  back  abore  the  others,  whilst  in  MBgalotn 
are  formed  like  them,  and  that  the  jBgteig  have  the 

elongated  and  the  abdomen  very  stout,  whilst  the 
iUanir  have  the  body  nearly  circular  and  the  abdomen 
delicate.  Provisionally,  H.  Milne  Edwards  arranges 
ilepiit  of  Say  in  this  tribe,  which  form  M.  Hilne  Ed- 
)  gays  lliat  he  has  not  examined,  but  which  he  thinks 
t  10  be  considered  at  young  cruslaceana  wboie  true 
icters  are  not  known. 

Porcellana.  Lam. 
■nerie  CAoracfff'.— General  form  reiemblinglhatofdie 
hyura.  Carapace  ordinarily  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  aub- 
ular  and  depreued  above.  Frnit  advanced  above  the 
lion  of  the  internal  anlennn,  and  even  capable  of  co- 
ig  them  completely  when  they  are  bent  back,  without 
)  being,  nevertbelest,  antennary  foisett.  Eye*  small 
lodged  in  a  sort  of  or6t'f.  the  upperwall  of  which  ii  well 
ed,  but  the  limits  of  which  are  not  determined  exter- 

and  internally  except  by  the  antennn,  and  whose  in- 
r  border  ii  very  abort  and  scarcely  projecting:  this 
border  it  prolonged  externally,  and  there  ii  between 
find  of  creit  thus  farmed  and  the  border  of  the  cara- 

a  deep  furrow,  from  which  the  eriemat  antenna 
gi  ;  these  appendages  are  inserted  consequently  out- 
he  eyes;  their  basilary  portion  is  composed  of  three 
drical  joints,  the  second  of  which  is  the  greatest,  and 
lerrainal  stem  it  very  long.  The  bucaiifiame  it  c)ua- 
:eral,  but  much  too  small  to  receive  the  external^nw- 
which,  in  bendinii  back,  are  applied  against  the  lower 
ir  of  the  front.     Tlieie  last  appeodagei  ore  vety  large ; 

second  joint  presents  on  the  internal  side  a  large  la- 
Lt  dilatation  with  rounded  borders,  and  its  anterior  and 
nal  angle  it  prolonged  so  as  to  form  a  more  or  less 

tooth;  the  third  joint  is  much  smaller  and  nearly 
!;ular;  the  joinit  which  follow  diminish  sueoeatively, 
are  furnished  internally  with  very  long  hairs  i  there 
3,  as  ordinarily,  an  external  stem  or  pulp,  terminated 
mall  multi- articulate  Blament, bat  there  KBoJtagnim. 
temal  plaitrrm  it  very  wide  and  nearly  circular.  The 
\or  feet  are  verv  large  and  more  or  lets  flattened ;  the 
s  very  short  and  never  reaches  much  beyond  the  eara- 
;  but  the  carpus  is  very  long,  and  presenlt  in  general  a 
lar  prolongation,  which  advanoea  above  the  superior 
r  of  the  hand  when  it  is  bent  back.  The  pincers  are 
■,  and  little  or'not  at  all  dentaled.  The  three  sue- 
ng  pairs  of  feet  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  terminated 

conical  larsus;  the  last  pair  are  very  slender,  bent 
above  the  base  of  the  others,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
tylous  pincer.  The  abdomen  ia  wide  but  lamellar, 
^nt  below  against  the  sternum  ;  it  ia  compoaed  of  seven 
et  rin^  in  a  large  fan-sbapcd  fin  consisting  of  five 
1,  and  formed  by  the  last  segment  and  by  the  appen- 

oflhe  preceding  ring ;  the  basilary  pie<ie  of  these  ap- 
igea  is  very  abort,  and  curies  two  great  oval  blades 
I  of  the  same  site,  ciliated  on  their  edges,  and  divided 
'arda.  Tbe  median  piece  of  this  fln  does  not  reach  be- 
llte  lateral  appendages,  and  presents  fUrrows  which 
to  indicate  that  it  is  formed  by  the  soldering  of  the 
[h  abdominal  ring  with  a  pair  of  lamellar  appendages 
;ing  to  this  same  segment.  The  undenide  of  the  ab- 
\  is  more  or  less  membranous,  and  presents  in  tbe 
1.  singlo  pair  of  appendages  fixed  to  the  second  ring, 
\c\i  composed  of  a  small  cylindrical  stem  teimlnated 

oval  lamella.  In  the  female  are  found  two  or  three 
)f  oviferous  feet,  which  are  fixed  to  two  or  three  rings 

precede  thq  penultimate  ring,  and  each  composed  of 
ti-nrticulale  stem.  Lastly,  the  branchiee  are  fourteen 
:h  side,  and  are  disposed  in  bundles  of  two  above  the 
lot  jaw-foot  and  the  anterior  foot,  and  of  tbree  abov<e 

ree  aucoeeding  pairs  of  feet ;  there  it  itowem  bnt  one 

tbfl  poaUncr  foot    (H.  £.) 


POR 

H.  Milne  Edwatdg  dividea  this  genus  into  tlie  follDving 
sections ; — 
$  1.  Species  whose  front  ia  entire  and  does  not  present 
lateral  teeth. 

a.  Front  triangular. 

Example.  Rtrtallana  violaeea.    Length  about  an  inch. 

LoealUit.—Tite  coasts  of  Chile. 

N.B.  Tnetpecies  belonging  to  this  section  appear  to  bare 

wide  geosraphical  range:  some  are  recorded  from  New 
Zealand,  New  Iteland,  Java,  and  tbe  Isle  of  France,  as  well 

Chae. 

0,  a.  Front  straight  or  atighlly  rounded. 

Sumpla,  IhrctUana  tculpla.  Colour  reddish  with  great 
white  spot*.    Length  about  three  lines. 

Loeaiily, — The  coasts  of  Java. 

Two  otber  species  are  recorded,  one  of  them  from  the  China 
seas:  the  other  is  Ihrfeilana  viridit,Gnj,  Zooi.  Mite; 
Pisidia  viridii,  Leach. 

{  2.  Species  whose  front  is  divided  into  three  w  Bve  teeth 

b.  Hands  very  wide  and  flattened.    Pincers  triangular. 
Example,  Porcellana  plalyehtle*.    Length  about  7  lines. 

Colour  brownish. 
ZrOcoA'fy.— Coasts  of  England  and  Fiance. 


rllitu  plHlychela.    a 

b,  b.  Handa  long,  narrow,  and  thick;  pincers  ilender. 

Kiample,  Porcellana  longicomi*  iPieidia  longtcomit. 
Leach;  Cancer  Umgicomit,  Penn.,  Brii.  Zooi.).  Length 
about  3  lines. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  En)(1and  and  France. 

H.  Hilne  Edwards  thinks  that  the  division  of  this  g«nus 
into  two,  under  the  name  of  Pitidia,  as  well  as  Porcellana, 

SDr.  Leach,  has  been  effected  without  sufficient  reason. 
.  Deemarest,  though  he  adopts  it,  shows  that  tbe  former 
genus  is  established  upon  insufficient  characters ;  therefore 
H.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  aliandaned. 
^gloa.  I.each. 
Generic  Charaeler.— Carapace  depressed  and  inudi 
longer  than  it  a  wide,  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  furrow 
which  separates  the  stomachai  from  the  canlial  and  bran- 
chial regions :  these  last  are  dilated,  and  termioated  exter- 
nally by  a  trenchant  border.  The  front  is  armed  with  a 
rostrum,  at  the  base  of  wbieb  is  seen  on  each  side  a  notch 
which  represents  the  orbit.  Ocular  peduneiei  very  short 
and  directed  forwards.  Interval  antenna  inserted  below 
the  ocular  peduncles,  and  tbeir  very  short  stem  bent  back 
between  those  organs  and  the  base  of  the  rostrum  ;  their 
basilar  joint  globular.  External  antemtee  inserted  on  the 
same  line  ts  the  internal  ones,  in  tbe  lateral  angle  of  tbe 
carapace;  their  peduncle  composed  of  four  joints,  the  three 
first  of  which  are  extremely  small,  and  the  fourth  cvlindri- 
cal  and  more  elongated.  Buccal  frame  wider  forwards  than 
backwards,  and  not  separated  from  the  epistome.   External 

jaw  feet  pediform ;  their  second  and  third  joints  scarcely 
lareer  than  the  three  last,  and  exceeded  by  the  palp.  Sler^ 
ncUplatlrm  triangular  and  very  wide  at  rts  base,  which  is 
situated  between  the  fourth  pair  of  feet.  Ijst  segment  Ot 
the  Iborai  very  moveable  and  fairly  devdoped.     Anterior 

feet  of  moderate  length,  but  stout  end  convex,  directe.lfi>r- 
wardt  and  not  outwards  as  in  the  Ar«iW,  and  bent 
back  below :  the  claw  it  strong  and  slightly  hollowed  out 
into  a  spoon-shape  at  the  end.  The  three  sDcceedmv; 
pairs  of  feet  are  slender  and  moderate ;  their  tanus  alyir. 
form  and  rather  elongated.  Posterior  feet  slender,  cylin- 
drical, neariy  filiform,  terminated  by  n  rudrnientary  claw, 
and  bent  back  above  the  base  of  the  others,  or  even  in  i^ 
branchial  cavity.  Abdomen  ahorler  than  the  eatapacr 
babitiwUy  wcurvad  below  apuiut  the  IbofU,  «>  dit 
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impoHsible  lo  straighten  it  coropletel]' ;  it  it  very  wide,  and 
furnished  above  with  seven  cruitaceoud  eegmenls,  but  com- 
pleiely  mBmbranoua  beluw.  The  fin  which  terrainatei  it  is 
very  wide,  but  tC£  median  piece  (fornied  by  the  seventh  ab- 
duminal  ring)  is  small,  and  does  not  form  a  fan  with  the 
lateral  pieces,  which  are  distant  fVom  il,  and  supported  on  a 
very  long  basilar  joint.  In  the  male,  the  first  Ave  rings  of 
the  abdomen  are  completely  deprived  at  appendages  ;  but 
in  the  fernate  there  are  four  pairs  of  falte  oviferous  feet, 
which  are  simple,  nearly  membfanous,  and  each  terminated 
by  a  small  oval  blade.     (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  reroarks  that  this  genus,  in  his  opinion, 
approaches  the  Porcellanm  more  nearly  than  the  GalalAtte, 
next  (o  which  ihey  had  been  hitherto  placed;  but  ihe  con- 
fonnalion  of  the  abdomen  of  the  jEgle^  eeeius  to  him  to 
indicate  that  their  natural  position  is  in  the  section  of  Ano- 

mu„.      [G<L.TH„»«.] 

Example,  jEglea  tit-vix.     Lenglli  about  two  inclies. 
Zoco/t/y.— C^ts  of  Chile. 


Megalops,  Leach, 
M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  tliat  the  small  cruataceaiis 
desiRnatod  by  Ibis  generic  name  has  ranch  analogy  with  the 
Gatalheidm  as  well  as  the  Porcellaiiidte ;  and  if  they  be 
really  animals  arrived  at  their  entire  development,  they 
would  seem  to  establish  the  passage  between  the  Anomu- 
rout  and  Macrurou*  Decapodi;  for  their  abdomen,  though 
it  does  not  present  at  its  extremity  five  blades  united  into  a 
&n-shnpe,  asin  the  last,  is  very  much  developed,  and  serves 
for  natation.  But  he  is  led  to  believe  that  they  are  only 
the  young  of  some  anomuroiis  crustacean  ;  and  that  when 
the  form  has  been  better  studied,  it  will  be  erased  from  the 
list  of  genera  which  compose  the  order  of  DteaprxU,  or,  at 
least,  will  be  assigned  a  different  place  and  other  characters. 
[Mbgalops.J 

Monolepis,  Say. 
M.  Milne  Edwards  is  inclined  lo  believe  that  this  genus 
ought  not  to  be  retained,  and  that  it  has  only  been  esta- 
blQied  on  young  crustaceans  not  arrived  at  their  complete 
development ;    but  not  having  himself  rbserved  them,  he 
cannot  form  a  decisive  opinion  on  this  point.     They  appear, 
he  adds,  to  have  the  greatest  analogy  with  Megalopi  and 
joung  Dmmia.     The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Say's  pa 
on  the  subject,  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Ph 
delphia;'  loDesmarest's  work(Cou*!ii.«ur  i(*Cfu«i.);  i 
to   the  '  Histoire  Naturelle   des   Cruatac£» '  of  M,  Mi 
Edwacds.     The  species  recorded  are  both  American. 
PORCE'LUO.    [IsopoDA.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  S5.] 
PORCH  (from  the  Latin  porlicut),  a  general  term  for 
any  projection  formine  a  covered  space  immediately  before 
the  entrance  to  a  building,  open  in  front,  and  more  or  less 
enclosed  at  its  sides.     The  distinction  between  a  porch  and 
a  portico  is,  that,  however  important  it  may  be  as  a  feature, 
the  former  appears  only  a  subordinate  part  of  the  building 
to  which  it  IS  attached ;  whereas  the  other  [Portico]  may 
be  the  whole  of  a  front :    therefore,  though  the  term  porch 
is  usually  employed  only  in  speaking  of  Lombaidic,  Norman, 
Gothic,  and  similar  styles,  it  would  bo  more  correct  and 
convenient  to  apply  i^  without  regard  to  style,  to  what 
bears  the  character  of  a  porch.     By  attending  to  such  dis- 
tinction, misconception  would  sometimes  be  prevented :  for 
instance,  if  the  Atheneeum  Club-house,  London,  were  de- 
Kiibed  oa  having  a   Doric   portico,  any  one  unacquainted 
wtth  the  design  would  imagine  that  the  order  was  carried 
np.u  high.u  the  generaT euUblatiUQ  of  the  buiidiogj 
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whereas  by  terming  it  a  Doric  porch,  sui^  qu  , 
would  be  avoided. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  instance  zt  t-/. 
Greek  architecture  is  that  in  the  odagsDil  tiniEiti 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  or  that  of  Andruaicjiiji;.. 
which  baa  a  small  prostyle  portal  on  twaoliii^ 
east  and  north-west,  each  consisting  of  SHmpIc  , 
two  columns  and  their  entablature,  lurmounudi;.. 
ment ;  and  which  therefore  may  be  regudeil  u  i; 
type  of  those  ornamental  com)iositii)nsfbrdMnuiii  -, 
so  greatly  affected  in  Italian  architcclun^  ihidi  in- 
microswle  application  of  the  orditrs,  tbit  ii,tiu;-, 
adapted  not  to  the  entire  structure,  but  to  tglurij;^.' 
of  it. 

When  portico  fronts  were  laid  aside,  u  piui  / 
much  of  the  previous  Pagan  temple;  wbentulni:,'.. 
to  be  not  only  attached  to  the  building, bsi r>    , 
raicroslyle  decorations   to   its  different  ntmii  t..4 
stories,  often  very  irregularly,  and  generilli  ua-.; 
gether   by  arches;    in  short,   when  ibe  iW-'... 
Iranaformed   into   and   superseded   by  tht  En  >- 
what   Mr.  Wightwick    terms   the   Comlini^-.  . 
Lombardic  styles,  porches  began  to  beini|K:-  : 
subordinate  indeed  in  size  to  the  etmcir;:    .. 
they  were  attached,  but  principal   in  leear.'^^:'. 
ment,  being  frequently  composed  of  gioupi'j 
lumns,  elaborately  wrought,  and  same  oFilieii' 
on   the  backs  of  lions  or  other  auimaK  imii.' 
series  of  concentric  arches  or  aichivolt  muuli . 
enriched.     Here  micro&tyle  embelli>htD«nl  mv  . 
have  been  carried  to  such  a  heit;ht  as  lo  ki:lir 
sight  of:   the  columns  became  at  length  mv<: 
members,  and  a  combination  of  vertical  lnlwlL^  '> 
nut  out  of  the  receding  angles constituteltbc; 
of  the  whole  portal,  which  was  thus  cxtendtilii 
ad  libitum,  without  regard   to  the  siie  ol  ibi 
way  or  aperture  itself,  a  very  important  adianli^'' J 
design.     In  the  Norman-Gothic  style,  the  fmin:  i 
ate  little  more  than  a  modificatiou  of  the  Eimibt'i-i 
Byzantine  and  Lombardic  architecture,  Ofpoufci* 
strictly  so  called,  that  is,  portals  projecline  '■  '''■ 
edifice,  so  as  to  form  a  sheUered  external  te<ii1.   ' 
few  Norman  instances,  and  those  do  tiDloc<-u:<-" 
cipai  front,  but  at  the  sides  of  buildntgs.    Tbria-' 
the  case  in  Gothic  architecture,  where,  lbi>ugb  <^ ' -^ 
with  spacious  and  magnificent  portals,  eape^ii-.' - 
nentol  examples,  we  do  not  find  advanced  pMr-' 
out  beyond  the  general  plan  of  tlie  building  ji  '■■' 
porch   being  there  almost  invariably  encM'- 
lower  part  of  the  structure,  even  where  iiputi"- 
project  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  front  •bi" ' 
above  il,  but  on  a  different  plane,  as  forinstiunii:-' 
of  Westminster  Hall,  Wmchester  CatbeiinI,  il^  " 
in  those  casei  the  entrances  are  placed  ntliT'^'''' 
recesses  than  porches.     In  church  arcbiieclun,  i- 
of  the  last-mentioned  kind  hardly  ever  occur  u  '■ 
end   or  front,  but  were  frequently  Aide  letj  o<i> 
features  in  the  side  elevations,  of  ■hicbwe  hs"''! 
instances  in  the  beautiful  north  purches  H  ^^'^'j 
Wells  cathedrals,  both  uf  which  vtvuiceoutTe:!'- 
ably. 

In  our  antient  domestic  archilecture.on  tbeM*" 
porch,  wheie  it  occurs  at  all,  formsanwiliei'^'-', 
always  a  central  feature,  in  the  principal  fruni- 
projects  from  Ihe  main  structure,  il  is  uauiilr  u*^^', 
as  lo  have  a  room,  or  else  what  forms  «  biy  m  ""^_, 
it ;  and  it  it  not  unfroquently  carried  up  higlietl'"""' . 
BO  as  to  forma  kind  of  tower;  or  else  the  pons »";, 
within  the  building,  and  presents extetD»llfiii«'''>'''i 
arch.  In  many  Elizabethan  building),  tlie  p«» '■ 
forming  a  narrow  compartment  of  lbs  wkM  f™"  "^j 
fusely  ornamented,  even  where  the  Mst  '•1"'  ,\ 
Kitby,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  ^^  ^  I^l-\ 
Haiton,  offers  a  most  elaborate,  not  •"."'"f  ^  ; 
example  of  the  kind.  lu  modem  inilalw"'*'  , ,, 
domestic  architecture,  it  is  now  usuallj'  fbe  P"""'  '- 
the  entrance  porch  in  such  manner  that  tvn'P'  ', 
into  it,  by  making  an  arch  of  suffieieni  <"''"' *"Z/^ 
■-iturns  or  sides.  But  as  it  is  genertll.*  m"'*^,^^^' 
seldom  good,  or  indeed  tolerable,  ^""^'jLcj'' 
ic  state  entrance  in  the  quadrangle  il  Wuniw 
by  no  means  unexoeptio noble. 
POaCUESXEH  CAiSTLB.   [HutnBiUi 
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^O'RCIA.    [Brutus.] 

'ORCUPINES.  HyatricicUe,  vit^mWy  of  rodent  quadru- 


•>. 


he  genus  Hystrix  of  LinnsDus  embraces  those  Rodents 
>so  covering  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  kind  of 
tisive  and  defensive  armour,  in  the  shape  of  spines  or 
Is,  instead  of  hairs. 

•uvier,  who  places  the  Ryrcupines  between  the  genus 
Tpotamus  [CoYFOu]  and  the  genus  Lepus,  observes 
;  they  are  to  be  recoffnised  at  the  first  glance  by  the  stiff 
pointed  spines  with  which  they  are  armed,  after  the 
iner  of  the  Hedgehogs  among  the  Carnaesiers,  Their 
ars  are,  he  proceeds  to  state,  four  in  number,  with  a 
tened  crown,  variously  modified  by  layers  of  enamel, 
ch  leave  deep  intervals;  iheit  tongue  is  rough  with 
\y  scales ;  their  clavicles  are  too  small  to  be  applied  to 
sternum  and  omoplate,  and  are  only  suspended  by  liga- 
Its.  Many  of  them  live  in  burrows,  and  have  much 
habits  of  Rabbits,  Their  grunting  voice,  joined  to  their 
;e  and  truncated  muzzle,  has,  he  says  in  conclusion, 
scd  them  to  be  compared  to  the  Hog,  whence  their 
nch  name  Jbrc-Epic,  and,  he  might  have  added,  then: 
;lish  appellation. 

le  divides  the  group  into,  1,  the  Porcupines  properly  so 
ed  {Hystrix  cristate^  Lin.);  2,  Atherura,  Cuv.  {Hysirix 
ictdata,  Lin.)  ;  3,  Lee  Ureone  (Erctisoru,  F.  Cuv. ;  Hye- 
0 doreata^  Lin.);  and,  4,  Lee  Coendous  iSyncetheree,  F. 
/. ;  Hystrix  preheneilie,  Lin. ;  and  Hystrix  insidiosa, 
ht.). 

,lr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  *  Histricidte*  the  second  family 
he  order  Gliree,  with  the  following  character : — 
/Utting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  lower  truncated ;  grinders 
4   in  each  jaw,  rooted,  compound;   tongue  and  body 
ared  with  spines  ;  clavicles  none. 

t  Tail  short. 
.  * Histrix*    2.  Acanthia, 

t-l"  Tail  elongated, 

.  Erythizon.    4.  '  Spygurus*    5.  '  Simthurus^  F.  Cuv. 

net  he  res  ?). 

"his  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Gray  between  the  Murida 

Leporida. 
Ir.  Bennett  (Zoological  Gardens)  remarks  that  all  the 
'cupines  have  four  cheek-teeth  on  each  side  of  either  jaw, 
nlshed  with  distinct  roots,  nearly  equal  in  sice,  irregular 
.  somewhat  circular  in  outline,  presenting  in  the  young 
te,  on  the  surface  of  their  crowns,  several  tubercles,  of 
ious  size  and  form.  He  goes  on  to  observe  that,  as  the 
th  are  worn  down,  in  advancing  age,  these  tubercles  give 
i  to  as  many  elliptical  layers  of  enamel  occupying  the 
ire  of  the  tooth,  while  its  circumference  is  marked,  both 
Brnally  and  externally,  by  a  foUlinj^  inwards  of  the  outer 
t.  He  well  describes  their  other  leading  features  and 
luliarities.  'Their  tongues,'  says  he, '  are  roughened  by 
>illGB,  like  those  of  cats;  their  heads  generally  short  and 
ticate ;  their  nostrils  large  and  open ;  their  ears  and  eyes 
nparatively  smal^;  and  their  general  form  short,  thick, 
\  clumsy.' 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  this  natural  family, 
)posed  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  tue  same  author  observes  that 
t  French  zoologist  has  attempted  to  subdivide  it  into 
alter  generic  groups,  dependent  chiefly  on  his  own  theo- 
ic  notions  of  the  value  of  the  slightest  modifications  in 
i  form  of  the  skull  and  teeth  in  the  discrimination  of  ge- 
ra.  Some  variations  in  the  number  of  toes,  and  still  more 
narkable  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  tail,  are 
mght  in  aid  of  this  subdivision;  but  Mr.  Bennett  remarks 
It  he  can  scarcely  admit  the  justice  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's 
iws,  unless  when  supported  by  a  marked  difference  in  the 
4e  of  life,  such  as  exists  between  the  burrowing  porcu- 
les  of  the  old  continent,  the  arboreal  species  of  North 
Qerica,  and  the  prehensile-tailed  climbers  of  the  south. 
'.  Bennett,  however,  though  not  without  some  hesitation, 
opts  the  views  of  M.  F.  Cuvier  with  regard  to  Atherura^ 
ich  he  considers  as  furnishing  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 
which  he  would  add,  as  a  second  species,  the  Lanaak  of 
irsden's  *  History  of  Sumatra.* 

^r.  Swainson  expresses  a  suspicion  that  the  genus  Hys- 
jl:  is  one  of  the  most  typical  in  the  order  Rodentia,  and 
observes  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  appears  moreover  to  have  dis- 
guished  the  five  types  of  forms  which  Mr.  Swainson  thinks 
fi*y  natural  group  is  sure  to  contain, 
rhe  typical  or  Common  Porcupine  has,  says  Mr.  Swaiu* 


son  in  continuation,  the  spines  of  very  great  length,  but  the 
tail  is  very  short. 

The  next  type  is  M.  F.  Cuvier's  subgenus  Erethizon, 
in  which,  Mr.  Swainbon  observes,  the  proportions  of  the 
European  species  are,  as  it  were,  completely  reversed.  The 
hair  of  the  body,  which  in  Hystrix  is  much  shorter  than 
the  spines,  in  this  type  is  considerably  longer  ;  while  the 
spines  tlieniselves  are  so  short  that  at  a  distance  they  are 
scarcely  seen.  The  tail  also  is  nearly  half  as  long  as  the 
body. 

The  third  subgenus,  he  remarks,  has  the  tail,  which  is 
short  in  Hystrix,  and  moderate  in  Ereihison,  of  consider- 
able length,  and  it  is  further  distinguished  by  being  prehen- 
sile. 'A  more  important  circumstance,*  continues  Mr. 
Swainson, '  for  considering  this  animal  as  the  type  of  a  sub- 
genus could  not  possibly  oe  named.  One  half  of  the  tail 
is  covered  with  spines,  and  the  other  with  scales.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  M  F.  Cuvier  is  perfectly  right  in  supposing 
that  the  species  described  by  Azara  is  different  from  that 
mentioned  by  Buffon.  We  ourselves  in  fact,  although  unable 
to  transport  the  skins,  have  seen  two  very  different  kinds  oi 
these  prehensile-tailed  porcupines  in  the  forests  of  Brazil ; 
and  no  doubt  others  exist  in  that  vast  continent.  This 
fact  however  is  sufficient  to  show  that  M.  F.  Cuvier,  one 
of  those  "  amateurs  of  generic  divisions,'*  as  he  is  spoken 
of  by  a  modern  compiler,  has  founded  this  genus  upon 
the  most  solid  principles.  The  Indian  porcupines  consti- 
tute the  subgenus  Acanthion,  and  they  differ  very  remark- 
ably from  all  the  preceding ;  the  spines  are  no  longer  round, 
but  assume  the  flattened  appearance  of  strips  of  parchment ; 
indeed  M.  Cuvier  remarks  that  in  one  species,  the  Hystrix 
/asiculata  of  Linn»us,  the  spines  of  the  body  are  flattened 
like  a  sword-blade ;  the  tail  is  long  and  terminated  by  a 
bundle  of  spines,  "flattened  like  strips  of  parchment."  There 
must  be  something  very  different  in  the  habits  of  these  In- 
dian porcupines  from  those  of  America  and  Europe ;  nor 
would  an  ordinary  observer  class  them  in  the  same  genus ; 
for  we  even  find  that  Desmarest,  one  of  the  best  zoologists 
of  France,  considers  the  animal  in  question  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Mta,  or  in  other  words,  a  species  of  spined  rat. 
Thus  much  for  the  distinctions  of  the  subgenus  Acanthion^ 
of  which  three  species  have  already  been  discovered.' 

The  last  subgeneric  group  noticed  by  Mr.  Swainson  is 
Sphigurus,  and,  in  further  proof  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  has  un- 
consciously marked  out  the  circular  arrangement,  and  de- 
fined the  natural  subgenera  of  the  genus  Hystrix,  Mr. 
Swainson  remarks  that  the  two  most  typical,  Hystrix  and 
Acanthion,  agree  in  their  teeth,  while  the  three  aberrant 
types,  namely,  Erethizon,  Syneetheres^  and  Sphigurus,  pos- 
sess certain  modifications,  constant  amohg  themselves,  but 
sufiliciently  distinct  from  the  former. 

In  the  arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  volume  (Classifica- 
tion of  Quadrupeds)  from  which  we  have  quoted,  the  genus 
Hystrix  stands  at  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  the 
Giires  (clavicles  rudimentary  or  none),  and  Mr.  Swainson 
adopts  the  following  subgenera,  established  by  M.  F.  Cuvier, 
but  rejects  Atherura,  as  being  only  an  aberrant  species : — 
Acanthion,  Erethizon,  Sumetheres,  and  Sphigurus,  The 
genus  Hystrix  is  followed  by  that  of  Lepus. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  o . 
the  Rodentia,  laid  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
in  November,  1839,  makes  the  subfamily /Tj^f/nciVia  con- 
sist of  the  HystricidUg,  the  Oclodontida,  the  Chinchillid<e, 
and  the  Caviidee,  To  Europe  and  North  Aiiiahe  gives  one 
species  of  Hysiricidee  (Hystrix).  To  North  America  one 
(Erethizon).  To  Africa  one  (Hystrix).  To  India  and  the 
Indian  Iblands  two,  viz.  one  Hystrix  and  one  Atherura. 
To  South  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  he  gives 
five,  viz.  three  of  Cercolabes  and  two  of  Syn€etheres. 

We  proceed  to  lay  some  of  these  forms  before  our  readers. 

Hystrix,  Linn. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  by  the  l>ead  being  more  or  less 
convex,  and  by  the  development  of  the  bones  of  the  nose, 
which  are  very  much  extended ;  temporal  and  orbital  fossae 
very  small ;  parietal  bones  depressed,  occipital  and  sagittal 
crests  projecting  very  much,  tail  short,  not  prehensile,  feet 
plantigrade,  the  anterior  tetradactyle,  the  posterior  penta- 
dactylc,  armed  with  large  nails. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  to  the  Porcupines  (Hystrix  and  the 
Acanthions)  the  following — 

2  ,        4-4 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors  -;  molars  ~ — 2^^Q* 


TfOh  otHTtnt  (P.  Oct.), 


Exfliople,  Utftii-ix  critlala,  the  Ualian  or  ^^con  /bwi- 

;tnir,  or  Common  Porcupine. 

i)eiier>p<ion.— When  full  grown  about  two  feet  in  length 
Iniigcil  ■piiieH  exceeding  k  foot.  Oeneral  colour  grliilni 
dusky  blnck.  resulting;  from  en  Intermixiure  of  various 
BliikiJei  of  while,  brown,  and  black.  Upper  part  of  Ilio 
liead  and  neck  furnished  with  a  crest  of  long  ligUter- 
roluurcd  hain  capable  of  being  raised  or  depreued  at  plea- 
sitri'.  Hair  an  the  muzzle  and  limbs  Tery  short,  almost 
black  oil  the  limbsi  that  of  the  neck  and  under  paria 
lirowiiisli,  and  of  considerable  length.  On  the  fore-part 
nnd  sides  of  fhe  neck  a  whitish  hand  j  all  the  retnair' 
parts  of  Ihe  back  and  tides,  including  the  rnmp  and  u[ 

Iiaris  of  the  hinder  legs,  armed  with  spines,  which  _., 
ungest  on  tlie  centre  of  the  back.  The  spines  almost  of  the 
lliickncss  of  a  goose-quill  in  the  middle,  supported  at  thi 
base  by  a  slender  pedicle,  and  terminating  in  very  sbari 

Coinls,  striated  lungiluilinally  and  ringed  alternately  with 
lack  and  white;  the  rings  an  inch  or  more  broad.  Their 
usual  position  is  lying  nearly  flat  upon  the  body  with  the 
puints  directed  backwards;  when  the  animal  is  excited  they 
are  raised  by  the  means  of  Ihe  subcutaneous  muscles, 
ulmost  at  riifht  angles  with  the  body,  and  then  present  a 
very  formidable  appearance.  They  are  not  capable  of  being 
detached  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  The  tail-quilla  arc, 
as  it  were,  cut  off  in  the  middle,  and  consequently  open  at 
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the  ends,  and  producea  loud  rustling  ngiN vim ibcm 
agitate*  its  tail.    (Bennett.)  ~ 

This  is  the  BffT-pi?  (Hyslnx)  of  Aiislolle  anJibC- 
and   according  to    Agricola,    the   dutArti^  |V.  £ 
cbtBtus)  of  the  latter;    Hytln'x  of  Ihe  intitni  ];:,■ 
Ittnce  of  the  modern  Ilaliani;    /Wjpi'c  of  Uk  Fr.^ 
Stackeltchwein,   Dortachviein,  and  ftirnjwiofil, 

HabiU.  J%oi^.f«.— The  Porcupine  is  iitockm:!' 
sleeping  in  its  burrow  during  Iheday,  sndcmDiiji- 
nightfall   to   seek  ill  food,  consisting  priwialiH 
fruits,  and  tend»  leaves.     Tbonberg  nsta  ibii  r. . . 
food  near  the  Cape,  where  it  ia  called  Fifr  amim  1 1 
root  nf  that  beautiful  plant  the  Calk  £ilmfKi.   ' 
grew  even  in  the  ditchea  about  the  gtrdens;  ki : 
that  it  will  flequenlly  deign  to  put  up  viibtik:!; 
other  vegetables,  and  sometimes  commiU  fni  r 
tions  in  those  gardena.  The  story  of  itipovnofu- 

rills  to  a  distance  at  ita  enemy  is  merelrttci''  | 
istotle  iHitt.  Anim..  ix.  39), but  dwelt  npmliP:  - 
his  usual  lore  for  the  marvellous.  (Hitl.  S:. 
^lian,  Oppian,  and  Claudian  have  repeaini  k-'j' 
exaggerations.     In  suddenly   raising  hii  ({S'c 
loose   quill  may  be  detached   by  ihs  poririT-  - 
power  of  ejaculation  to  a  distance  does  net  cs.'.^ 
usually  several  openings  to  the  poreupine'ilrii: 
hybernates,  but  only  for  a  short  time.    Mr.Brnc' 
Thunberg,  not  without  observation  on  hii  rnJ'..': 
use  which  he  was  told  the  Ceylonese  Ponipnt 
the   lail-quills.      Thunberg  was  inforoied  Km ;. 
very  curious  method  of  fetching  water  for  lU!'. 
the  quills  in  the  tail  are  said  to  be  hoUov.ii'tj 
hole  at  the  extremity;  and  that  the  animal  ai'''-' 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  can  be  tM  •'- 
which   afterwards  ia  discharged   in   the  ncitffi' 
young.'     Pennant  says, '  These  animals  prD^imr 
but  according  to  Seba,  only  those  which  iDlubi(<' 
roatra, and  Malacca.  Thesebeloers  were  verrliiz^' 
and  have  been  sold  for  five  hundred  crwnsi^ 
has  also  been  pretended  that  a  stone  was  prwutith 
head  of  this  animal  inflnilely  more  efiieicioiu '" 
hetoars  (Tavernier) ;  but  this  may  be  plactJ 
many  impositions  of  Oriental  empirio.'   In  ^-    ^ 
1833.  the  secretary  of  the  Zoological  SocielvnlV.' 
to  a  young  Hyslrix  criilata  which  h»ii  (*■ '" 
brought  forth  in  the  menagerie,  being  the  fini  >" 
such  an  oceuirence  in  ibis  species,  and  TC'pfriil''' 
added  that  observation  of  the  young  while  luA- 
firmed  the  correctness  of  Blumenbach'sslalflKt:'- 
nipple  ii  nearly  axillary. 

Geograp/tiaxl  Dithihutim. — 'Hyatricet.'sij'f-"  ' 
eiV.)  gene  rat  India  et  Africa.'  Agricoln.  in  li''^*'_ 
Animantibtu  tublerraneit,  remarks,  '  Hoc  iDiw  -■ 
India  et  AfVica.  unde  ad  noa  nuper  allsluin  csi'  " 
;  slates  that  it  inhabit^  India,  ihesandbills  on  tWv^' ' 
'  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Southern  Tatlary,  Penii.  W"''";' 
'  all  parts  of  Africa.  He  adds  that  it  ts  found  viU  ' 
and  is  brought  into  the  markets  of  Rome,  wbrn  il  i|' 
but  that  it  is  not  originally  a  natii-eof  Europelf"'-'/ 
he  quotes  Agricola).  The  specimens  ftora  Iialpf- 
rally  rather  smaller,  and  have  shorter  quill'-  ^  - 
the  quotation   from  Mr.  Water  house's  tabular  tk" 

Lieut.-Col.  Sykes  has  described  a  sjwciei  miif^"^ 


from  the  European  species,  which  it  rlowlji^^ 
in  form  and  covering.  It  is  nearly  a  third  Isfj"'  '"J 
spines  and  open  tubes  of  thelail  areenlWj'ln''- 
is  not  the  case  in  Hyslrix  erittata.  The  Jpm"" 
crest  also  are  so  Ion"  as  to  rench  the  inwrti* ""; . 
The  ears  are  much  less  rounded,  and  the  niil'""' 
nflnilely  deeper  end  more  compressed, ao'l'i'''"^'. 
nels  below.  The  white  gular  band  is  nwre  "i""^  ' 
finally,  the  Asiatic  species  is  totally  dwtitnte  of  Im'-';^'^ 
where  wanting,  being  replaced  by  strong  brf(ll«'"^ ' 
tothenads.  (Zoo/.  iVoc.,  1830, 1831.)  Mr.  Hc^t'^'"',. 
this  species  among  the  mammalia  of  Nept"'. "  ''  ' 
the  central  and  lower  regions.     (Zoo/.flw;,  IS^J' 

AtUerura,  Cuv.    {dcrniMimf  F-Cu'-' 
Neither  the  bead  nor  tbemuftleoennx;  lii"^:  * 
notpreheiMile;  fiwi  liha  tboMof  ^«lnr. 
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Eiunple,  Aiherwra  erisiala,  Hytlrix  fametiiala,  fibiv ; 
PoTccpic  d  Qufttf  en  ptaceau.  Buff. 
'.a\ier  detcriDes  this  tpeciea  mi  faaviag  Iba  ipinei  of  the 
y  bollowed  iaio  a  furrow  forwardi,  and  having  ths  Uil 
ainaled  fay  a  fasciculus  of  horay  flattened  Btrips  (laniSres 
ihi  aplutlH)caiutrtctedat  inteTTals(etiangl6es  d'eipace 
'space). 

Ir.  Bennett  (Gardent  and  Menagerie  qf  the  Zoological 
'ety)  lemarka  that  althouKb  tolerably  described  and 
red  by  Buffon,  this  ipeciM  had  been  tost  to  science  until 
lin  two  years  from  Iha  lima  ha  wrola  (1830),  when  it 
recareied  almoat  Kimullaneotulj  both  in  ill  original 
rat  and  in  a  very  distant  quarter  of  the  globe.  Sir 
ilfurd  Kafllei,  bo  obtorves,  had  cunarily  referred  tu  it, 
he  presumes  that  tho  authority  on  «bich  it  was  foniud 
a  new  genus  by  Cuvier  was  a  sbelelon  and  sLin  trani- 
ed  from  India  by  H.  Diaid  in  the  year  Ifi'JS.  Nearly  al 
>ame  time,  he  tells  us,  a  living  individual  «e*  brought 
England  and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by 
[i;naal  Vidal,  who  accompaoied  Ibe  SKpedilion  for  tlie 
Blion  of  the  projectad  colony  at  Fernando  Po,  where 
!  animals  were  found  in  such  plenty  ai  to  afford  a 
e  article  of  food  to  tho  inhabiunta.  It  has  been  cou- 
red,  he  adds,  on  very  probable  grounda,  that  they  are 
indigenous  in  the  island,  but  had  been  brought  thither 
the  East  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  formedy  settled 
:  j  but  be  observes  that  the  space  interposed  between 
wo  regions  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evi- 
e  of  ineir  having  been  introduced  into  the  colony,  while 
:  arc  such  striking  instances  of  animals  common  to 
land  the  west  of  Africa  as  are  ftirnished  by  the  lion, 
eopard,  &c. 

r.  Bennett  proceeds  to  state  that  in  the  teeth  and  in 
irgans  of  motion  it  corresponds,  as  Baron  Cuvier  has 
e(l,  with  tbo  common  Porcupine,  from  which  it  differs 
!y  in  the  form  of  tlia  head ;  the  line  of  its  profile,  in- 
of  being  elevated  into  a  curve  of  large  extent,  passing 
nost  a  slraigbt  direction  from  the  occiput  to  the  a\- 
ly  of  the  noie.  In  these  respects,  Mr,  Bennett  remarks 
itinuation,  it  agrees  with  U.  F.  Cuvier's  genus  Aean- 
,  founded  on  Ibis  very  character  observed  by  the  latter 

0  skulls  preserved  in  the  Paris  museum,  ttie  one  from 
the  oilier,  in  ail  probability,  from  Africa.   Iliese  coin- 

ces  would  have  induced  Mr.  Bennett  to  consider  the 
;enera  as  identical,  were  it  not  that  Baron  Cuvier  ha« 
ed  all  mention  of  that  eilabUabed  by  bis  brother, 
ut,'h  the  materials  fhr  ooroparison  were  fully  at  his  dia- 
:  M.  F.  Cuvier  moreover  enumerates  tham  bold  in 
jnera  at  Mammalia. 

.  Bennett  further  observes  that  Linnsus  fiiunded  bis 
-ix  Maeroura  on  Beba's  figure;  but  Bufiun  having 
d  neither  Seba  nor  Linneui.  Dr.  Bhaw  took  it  for 
ed  that  Ibis  wo«  a  different  animal,  and  consequently 
it  a  new  amae—Hyalrix  fatoiculata.  Mr.  Bennett 
Alined  however  hut  Utile  doubt,  notwithstanding  some 
g  discrepancies  in  the  figure*,  that  Sii  Stamford 
ss  was  right  in  his  conjecture  that  they  both  rcpreeeul 
nd  the  eame  apeciss. 

1  fallowing  ia  Ur,  Bennett's  accurate  description : — 
differences  between  this  ipeciea  and  the  common  Por- 
1  are  obvious  at  the  Qrat  glance.  Its  general  colour  is 
'  the  same,  but  with  loss  intermixture  of  brown.    The 

parts  of  the  body,  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  and 
cad,  neuk,  and  face,  are  of  this  dtisky  hue;  but  the 
parts,  inside  of  the  limbs,  fore  port  of  the  neck,  and 
,  nro  of  a  greyish  wbilc.  with  Ibe  exception  of  a  darker 
■bleb  crosses  the  breast  in  front  of  the  fore  legs.  The 
commence  upon  the  back  of  the  bead,  where  they 
:1c  more  than  an  incbiiilength,aiid  extend  lo  the  root 
tail,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hack  and  sii' 
iiigefat  are  scarcely  more  llian  from  four  to 
in  length,  and  extend  to  Ibe  root  of  the  tail,  at 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  back  and  sides.  They 
ubite  at  the  base  and  bluck  towards  the  axlremity, 
i.ny  of  tliera  arc  black  throughout,  and  others  black 
and  white  bcneatk  All  of  tliem  are  marked  on  the 
eurfac«  by  a  deep  and  broad  groove  running  tbo 
of  tlieir  length,  and  terminate  in  very  sharp  pointi. 
I{iii  in  which  they  are  implanted  appears  perfectly 
iind  where  the  spines  are  most  numoioua,  is  scarcely 
led  with  a  single  hair.  A  few  slenderer  spines  run- 
iito  long  black  bristles  are  occasionally  intermixed 
ne  others.    The  greater  part  of  the  Uil  ii  bare  both 
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of  hair*  and  spina*,  and  eovtrad  only  by  flat  blackish  scales 
disposed  in  rings,  the  lip  alone  being  surmounted  by  a  tuft 
of  long  flat  brislles  having  the  form  neither  of  hairs  nor  of 
quills,  but  bearing  a  close  resemblance,  as  Buffon  has  aptly 
remarked,  to  narrow  slips  of  parchment  cut  in  an  irregular 
manner.  This  tuft  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  about  two 
inches  in  length.  The  entire  length  of  the  body  in  our 
specimen  ia  little  more  than  a  foot,  and  that  of  Ihe  tail 
ftom  four  to  five  inches.  The  whiskers  are  very  lonr ;  the 
eyes  small  and   black ;    and   the  ears  short,  round,  and 

HabiU,  Fbod,  i^.— The  author  last  quoted  states  Ihat, 
like  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  this  aperies  sleeps  during  tlie  day, 
and  become*  in  some  degree  active  only  on  the  approach  of 
nighL  Its  inlelliKence,  he  adda,  is  oiiually  limited,  and  its 
manners  equally  netful  with  those  of  the  common  species, 
like  which.  '  it  raise*  it*  spines  when  irritated  or  disturbed, 
stamps  with  it*  feet  upon  the  floor  of  its  cage,  and  swells 
and  looks  big  in  its  defensive  arinaur.' 

GaograMcal  Ditlribution. — The  neighbourhood  of  the 

Celebes  (Seba) ;   Asia  (Linn.);  Malay  Peninsula  (Buffon){ 

Isles  of  Iha  Indian  Archipelago  (Pennant);  Sumatra  (Sir 

Stamford  RatOea) ;  Fernando  Po  (Vidal). 

Erethiion.    (F.  Guv.) 

Cranium  flat;  muszia  abort  and  not  convex;  tail  mo- 
derate ;  quills  short  and  half  bidden  in  the  hair. 

The  following  is  from  M.  F.  Cuvier's  figure  of  the  teeth 
of  BrelMzon,  Synxtherei,  and  Spkigurut. 


TMhDfErrthiMn.kc    (P.  Coi.) 

Example,  Erethizan  dorsalum,  Hyttrix  dnriala,  Linn. 

Z)eten'p(t'on.— Ears  short,  hid  in  Ihe  Air;  head,  body,  legs, 
and  upper  part  of  the  tail  covered  with  soft,  long,  dark- 
brown  hair  1  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  body,  and 
tail,  numbers  of  sbarn  stroDE  quills,  the  longest  on  Iho 
back,  the  least  lowaras  the  Dead  and  sides,  the  longest 
three  inches,  but  all  hid  in  the  hair;  intermixed  are  some 
stiff' straggling  baits,  three  inches  longer  than  the  rest,  tipped 
with  dirty  white;  undersideof  the  tail  white;  fourloeeon  the 
fore  feet,  dve  behind,  each  armed  with  long  claws,  hollowed 
on  their  under  side ;  the  form  of  the  body  is  exactly  Ihat  of 
a  beaver,  but  is  not  half  the  siie;  one  which  Mr.  Banks 
brought  from  Newfoundland  was  about  the  size  ot  a  hare, 
hut  more  compactly  made;  the  tail  about  six  inches  long. 
(Pennant.) 

These  animals  very  in  intensity  of  colour.  Pennant 
alludes  to  one  entirely  white  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Aahton 
Lever. 

This  is  Ihe  Cowa  Hudtonit  of  Klein ;  HyflHx  Hud»oniu» 
ofBrisson;  ffyi/n'.r  ptVofw*  of  Catesby ;  Uystritr  dorsala 
of  LiniMBUS  ;  L'Urson  of  Buffon ;  Canada  Porcupine  of 
Forster,  Pennant,  and  others;  Catrquaw  of  the  Cree  In- 
dians; and  Oohetooh  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Habitt;  Food;  Geographical Distrihutiim.—TiYie  Canada 
Porcupine  is  a  sluggish  animal.  Hearne  says  that  tlie 
Indians  going  with  ponliels  ham  fart  to  fort,  often  see  Ihem 
in  the  trees,  but  not  having  occasion  for  tiiem  at  the  Itme, 
leave  them  till  their  return,  and  should  their  absence  be  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Ibey  are  sure  to  find  the  porcupines  within 
a  mile  of  the  place  where  they  had  before  seen  them,  Mr. 
Hutchins  stales  that,  in  walking,  the  tail  is  drau  n  along  Ihe 
enow,  making  a  deep  track,  which  is  often  the  meana  of 
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betraying  the  animal ;  but  that  ita  haunts  are  most  readily 
discovcsjred  by  the  barked  trees  on  which  it  has  fed,  which, 
if  barked  the  same  winter,  are  sure  signs  of  their  vicinity. 
They  are,  he  says,  usually  found  on  the  branches,  and,  on 
approaching  them,  they  make  a  crying  noise  like  a  child. 
Then  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  the  animal  killed  by  a  blow 
on  the  nose.  Dr.  Richardson  informs  us  that  this  species 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  as  high  as  laC.  67°, 
and  that,  according  to  American  writers,  it  ranges  as  far 
south  as  lat.  37°.  He  adds,  that  it  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in 
Virginia,  but  to  be  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky ; 
and  that  it  is  reported  to  liave  multiplied  greatly,  of  late 
years,  near  Oneida  Lake  in  the  state  of  New  York.  (Coz- 
zeus.)  Dr.  Richardson  further  states  that  in  the  fur  coun- 
tries it  is  most  numerous  in  sandy  districts  covered  with 
the  Pinus  Banksiana,  on  the  bark  of  which  it  delights  to 
feed ;  that  it  also  eats  the  bark  of  the  larch  and  spruce  firs, 
and  the  buds  of  various  kinds  of  willow;  and  that,  in  the 
more  southern  districts,  it  is  said  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  the  Pinus  Canadensis  and  Tilia  glabra^  and 
to  be  fond  of  sweet  apples  and  young  maize,  which  it  eats 
in  a  sitting  posture,  holding  the  food  to  its  mouth  with  the 
fore*paws.  *  It  is,*  continues  the  Doctor,  *  readily  attacked 
by  the  Indian  dogs,  and  soon  killed,  but  not  without  injury 
to  its  assailants,  for  its  quills,  which  it  erects  when  attacked, 
are  rough,  with  minute  teeth  directed  backwards,  that  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  this  seemingly  weak  and  flexible 
weapon  a  very  dangerous  one.  Their  points,  which  are 
pretty  sharp,  have  no  sooner  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
skin  of  an  assailant,  than  they  gradually  bury  themselves, 
and  travel  onwards  until  they  cause  death  by  wounding 
some  vital  organ.  These  spines,  which  arc  detached  from 
the  porcupine  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  probably  by  the 
will  of  the  animal,  soon  fill  the  mouths  of  the  dogs  which 
worry  it,  and  unless  the  Indian  women  carefully  pick  them 
out,  seldom  fail  to  kill  them.  Wolves  occasionally  die  from 
the  same  cause.  The  Canada  Porcupine  makes  its  retreat 
amongst  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  and  is  said  to  pass  much  of 
its  time  in  sleeping.  When  disturbed,  it  makes  a  whining 
or  mewing  noise.  It  pairs  in  the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  brings  forth  two  young  ones  in  April  or  May.  Its  flesh, 
which  tastes  like  flabby  pork,  is  relished  by  the  Indians, 
but  is  soon  nauseated  by  Europeans.  The  bones  are  often 
deeply  tinged  with  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  Like  other 
animals  which  feed  on  coarse  vegetable  substances,  it  is 
much  infested  by  intestinal  worms.  The  quills  or  spines 
are  dyed  of  various  bright  colours  by  the  native  women, 
and  worked  into  shot-pouches,  belts,  stioes,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles  of  dress.'    {Fattna  Boreali-Americana.) 

Synsetheres.    (F.  Cuv.) 

Muzzle  large  and  short ;  head  convex  in  front ;  spines 
short ;  tail  very  long,  naked  at  the  end,  and  prehensile,  like 
that  of  an  opossum  (Sarigue)  or  of  a  Sapajou ;  feet  with 
only  four  toes,  armed  with  claws. 

Example,  Synatheres  prehensilis;  Hystrix  prehemilis, 
Linn. 

Descripiion.'^'Nose  short  and  blunt;  long  white  whis- 
kers ;  beneath  the  nose  a  bed  of  small  spines ;  top  of  the 
head,  back,  sides,  and  base  of  the  tail  covered  with  spines ; 
the  longest  on  tbe  lower  part  of  the  back  and  tail,  three 
inches  in  length,  very  sharp,  white,  barred  near  their  points 
with  black ;  adhere  closely  to  the  skin,  which  is  quite  naked 
between  them ;  are  shorter  and  weaker  as  they  approach 
the  belly  ;  on  the  breast,  belly,  and  lower  part  of  the  legs 
are  converted  into  dark  brown  bristles;  feet  divided  into 
four  toes;  claws  very  long :  on  the  place  of  the  thumb  a 
great  protuberance ;  tail  eighteen  inches  long,  slender,  and 
taper  towards  the  end;  the  last  ten  inches  almost  naked, 
having  only  a  few  hairs  on  it ;  has,  for  that  length,  a  strong 
prehensile  quality.  (Pennant). 

This  appears  to  be  the  Cuandu  (major)  of  Marcgrave 
and  Piso  ;  Orico  Cachero  and  Espinho  of  the  Portuguese  ; 
Hoitzlacuatzin  9  of  Hernandez ;  the  Brazilian  Pbrcupine  of 
authors. 

Habits,  Food,  Geographical  Distribution,  ^c. — The 
Brazilian  Porcupine  appears  very  much  to  resemble  the 
Canada  Porcupine  in  its  habits,  living  in  woods,  sleeping 
by  day,  and  feeding  on  fruits,  &c.  by  night.  Marcgrave 
states  that  its  voice  is  like  that  of  a  sow.  The  quills  are 
stated  to  have  the  same  penetrating  and  destructive  quality 
as  those  of  the  Canadian  species.  It  is  a  sluggish  animal, 
climbing  trees  very  slowly,  and  holdmg  on  with  its  prehen- 


■ile  fail,  especially  m  its  descent.   It  grovsTSTT^^r 
the  flesh  is  said  to  he  white  and  welktsld  Oir : 
taken  from  a  living  specimen  in  the  garden  of  tkri 
cal  Society,  Regent's  Park. 


M?,>^^ 


SynnUieTec  pmheoiflia. 

The  genus  Sphigurus  appears  to  be  fuuijii *  ■ 
Coui  of  Azara. 

Fossil  Hystricid.e. 

Cuvier  (Ossemens  Fossiles,  vol.  v..  part:,  ^''^ < 
that  Mr.  Pentland  found  in  the  Val  d'  .Ini,  -« 
Giovanni,  in  the  same  sandy  beds  which  contLS  li 
bones  of  large  quadrupeds,  a  molar  tooih  eu.  J 
bling  that  of  a  great  porcupine,  but  which  apj^ii-  ■» 
fossil. 

PORDENO'NE.  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO : 
NIO,  or  LICINO,  called  Jl  P)rdemw.  »«  '^ 
Pordenone  in  Friuli,  in  the  year  1484.  Free:-.* 
of  conception,  the  elevation  of  mind,  and  lh»i'--* 
cution  which  distinguish  his  works,  it  has  b^'"* 
though  it  is  not  certain,  that  he  ft-equented  »-' 
Griorgione.  Though  on  the  whole  inferior  toT.--' 
his  rival,  and  not  always  without  success.  H^^'' 
colourist  in  oil,  but  chiefly  exoelled  in  fresco.  A^^t* 
pally  painted  frescoes  in  North  or  Upper  Italy,  be 'i*** 
in  Lower  Italy  only  by  his  fine  oil  paintings.  E^'\f 
did  work  in  oil  is  the  altarpiece  of  Santa  MariKif^'-' 
Venice,  representing  a  S.  Lorenzo  Giustmiani,  ^l'';^ 
by  other  saints,  among  whom  are  St.  John  the  Bi:^j 
St.  Augustin.  The  frescoes  of  Pordenone  are  i\^^ 
the  towns  and  castles  of  Friuli ;  some  are  atGeiKo-^ 
and  Venice,  but  the  best  preserved  are  at  Piacenu^f 
mona.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  emperor  &^ 
who  ennobled  him.  Hercules  II.,  duke  of  MMtft* 
him  to  Mantua  to  paint  cartoons  for  tapestry  ^^* 
in  Flanders,  but  he  soon  afterwards  died  (io^^'  „' 
was  suspected,  of  poison.  It  must  be  obserrei  ■►• 
adopted  the  name  of  Regillo. 

There  are  some  of  Pordenone's  pictures  in  l^- 
at  Hampton  Court,  a  large  rich  picture  of  himself  as  j^ 
and  two  other  pictures ;  three  in  •the  collection  ti.^ 
Sir  Abraham  Hume ;  in  the  Stafford  collectioo,  th<  \  ^ 
taken  in  Adultery,  figures  the  size  of  life;  atCoRw"  j 
a  large  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  Str^  ] 


cribed  to  Titian,  but  which  Dr.  Waagen  ihin^  j^^ 
Pordenone ;  at  Alton  House  (the  earl  of  ShK^ 
fine  picture  of  the  Death  of  Peter  Marijt;  »»  ^ 
House  (the  Marquis  of  Exeter's).  1.  tbe  Finding oi" 


2,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  the  figures  in  boib*'^ 
length,  the  size  of  life.    Dr.  Waagen  be»to»'s  ^^ 
mendation  on  both  pictures  (the  latter  isern«»<^j^' 
cribed  to  Bassano),  and  observes  that  be  k"Of*'' 
gallery  that  can  boast  of  two  such  works  <^  ^  ' 
whose  pictures  are  so  rare. 

PORE.    [Skin.]  ,      ,. 

PORISM  Knoptcfia).   An  mtermediale  da^/y;, 
lions,  between  problems  and  theorems,  vas  o»  \^ 
formed  by  Pappus,  distinguished  by  Jhc  anueo'  ^ 
under  the  name  of  porisms,     Unforlunaiely  fl« 
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\y  notices  of  them  by  the  antients  themsekes,  which  are 
ind  in  their  remaining  works,  occur  in  the  *  Collectiones 
LlhematicsD*  of  Pappus  Alexandrinus,  and  the  commenta- 
I  of  Proclus  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  in  both  places 
very  imperfectly,  that  till  of  late  years  mathematicians 
'e  not  agreed  on  their  exact  interpretation.  The  descrip- 
1  of  porisms  by  Pappus,  which  he  ^ives  in  the  preface  to 

seventh  book  of  nis  above-mentioned  work,  in  an  ac- 
nt  of  Euclid's  work  on  the  subject,  is,  in  all  the  manu- 
ipts  which  have  been  examined,  extremely  mutilated, 
I  every  attempt  to  restore  them,  befbre  the  masterly  hand 
Robert  Simson  took  up  the  subject,  had  completely 
&d.  The  first  part  of  the  description,  which  seems  to 
entire,  is  calculated  only  to  excite  curiositv,  being  too 
eral  for  conveying  any  precise  notion  of  these  proposi- 
IS,  or  for  giving  any  effectual  assistance  for  the  recovery 
:hem ;  and  the  remainder,  containing  a  detail  of  the  con- 
Is  of  Euclid*s  work,  is  through  the  whole  so  corrupt  that 
endeavours  to  explain  it  were  nugatory.  Several  cele- 
ted  geometers  indeed  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
jiined  possession  of.  the  secret ;  but  even  Dr.  Halley,  with 
^is  acuteness,  relinquished  the  task,  and  adds,  after  giv- 
the  original, '  hactenus  porismatum  descriptio  nee  mihi 
llecta  nee  lectori  profutura.'  The  definition  which  Pap- 
quotes  from  the  antients  is  too  general  to  be  useful, 
perhaps  implied  more  than  our  acquaintance  with  the 
uage  in  which  he  wrote  can  enable  us  to  determine.  He 
that  a  '  theorem  is  something  requiring  demonstration,  a 
lem  in  which  something  is  proposed  to  be  constructed ; 
I  porism,  that  which  requires  investigation ;'  and  though 
definition  certainly  does  correspond  to  the  nature  of 
)  propositions,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  discrimination,  and 
self  neither  conveys  any  precise  notion  of  Euclid's 
ms,  nor  gives  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  any  in- 
tial  proposition.  Dr.  Simson*s  restored  definition  is 
lows,  literally  translated:— 'A  porism  is  a  proposition 
lich  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  that  some  one  thing 
ire  things  are  given,  to  which,  as  also  to  each  of  innu- 
jle  other  things  not  given,  but  which  have  the  same 
on  to  those  which  are  given,  it  is  to  be  shown  that 

belongs  some  common  affection  described  in  the 
sition.*  The  following  less  literal  translation  may 
bly  be  better  understood : — *  A  porism  is  a  proposition 
ich  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  that  one  or  more 
s  are  given,  between  which  and  every  one  of  innumer- 
»ther  things  not  given,  but  assumed  according  to  a 
'.  law,  a  certain  relation  described  in  the  proposition  is 
shown  to  take  place/    Dr.  Simson  illustrates  the  pro- 

and  accuracy  of  this  definition  by  many  examples, 

is  so  framed  as  to  correspond  with  all  the  intimations 
ppus  respecting  porisms,  and  also  with  the  character  of 
w  individual  porisms  of  Euclid  which  Dr.  Simson  had 
.•ered.  It  may  therefore  justly  be  considered  as  ex- 
ve  of  the  notions  on  this  subject  entertained  by  the 
Its,  although  probably,  as  in  the  cases  of  theorem  and 
em,  no  precise  definition  was  given  of  porism.  It  has 
objected  to  Simson's  definition,  that  it  may  be  in- 
1  from  it  that  a  porism  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
>blem  than  a  tneorem,  and  consequently  is  incon- 
It  with  the  'intermediate  nature'  mentioned  by  Pap- 

Iq  his  enunciation  it  is  affirmed  that  certain  things 
be  found  which  shall  have  the  relations  or  properties 
in  described.  Now  were  it  simply  proposed  to  investi- 
ccrtain  things  which  would  have  the  properties  ex- 
cd  in  the  porism,  it  maybe  regarded  as  a  problem  ;  but 
»se  things  are  found  by  a  consti'uction  describerl  in  the 
ciation,  the  proposition  becomes  a  theorem  affirming 
rulh  of  the  properties  asserted  ;  and  then  a  demonstra- 
only  is  required,  without  any  investigation,  in  the 
er  which  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the  later 
^maticians  alluded  to  by  Pappus.  The  enunciation  of 
ism  as  a  problem  is  not  consistent  with  the  usual  cha- 

of  such  propositions.  Problems  usually,  whatever 
ilty  may  attend  their  solution,  are  almost  immediately 
nksed^by  those  having  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  as 
'  possible  in  certain  circumstances  of  the  data,  or  as 
!tlier  impossible;  and  it  would  be  unusual  to  propose 
rc»blem  *  to  find  things  with  certain  properties,  rcspect- 
h«  possibility  of  which  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
u^  an  analysis,  or  such  consideration  as  is  equivalent 
a  Yialysis.'  For  example,  if  it  had  been  proposed  as  a 
5r*i  in  the  time  of  Apollonius,  to  find  in  a  given  parabola 
It     having  the  property  of  the  focus,  that  point  being 
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then  unknown,  such  a  proposition  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  proper  problem,  but  would  in  reality  have  been 
a  porism.      To  take  another  example :— Proclus,   in  his 
wretched  commentaries  on  the  Elements,  men tion«  the  first 
proposition  of  the  third  book, '  to  find  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
as  a  porism,  being  in  some  measure  between  a  problem  and 
a  theorem.    But  Proclus,  however  distinguished  as  a  philo- 
sopher, was  no  mathematician,  and  as  a  circle,  from  Euclid's 
definition  of  it,  must  have  a  centre,  the  proposition  to  find 
that  centre  seems  to  be  a  proper  problem.    Had  the  circle 
been  defined  from  another  of  its  properties,  as,  for  instance, 
from  its  being  produced  by  the  extremity  of   a  straight 
line  moving  at  rieht  angles  to  another  straight  line,  given 
in  magnitude  ana  position,  and  in  the  same  plane,  so  that 
the  square  of  the  moving    line    be   always  equal  to  the 
rectangle  by  the  segments  into  which  it  divides  the  given 
line;   then  the  finding  of  the  centre  would  be  a  proper 
porism,  and  might  be  enunciated  thus:— '  within  a  given 
circle  (defined  in  the  manner  just  mentioned)  a  point 
may  be  found  from  which  all  straight  lines  drawn  to  the 
circumference  will  be  equal.' 

Having  thus  placed  before  our  readers  the  most  proba- 
ble restoration  of  the  antient  meaning  of  the  term  porism, 
we  proceed  to  notice  briefly  what  modem  geometers  have 
given  us  on  the  subject  First  in  importance  stands  the 
admirable  paper  on  porisms  by  Professor  Playfair,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  which  was  read  before  that  body,  in  July,  1784. 
He  improves  on  Simson's  definition,  and  substitutes  the 
following : — '  A  porism  is  a  proposition  affirming  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain 
problem  indeterminate,  or  capable  of  innumerable  solu- 
tions.' This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  important  and 
elegant  simplification,  and  fully  conveys  every  idea  con- 
tained in  the  more  prolix  definition  of  Simson ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  agree  with  Dr.  Trail  in  thinking  that  Dr. 
Simson's  is  expressed  more  nearly  in  the  language  and 
manner  of  the  antient  geometers : — '  Though  I  admire  the 
ingenuity  and  fully  admit  the  soundness  of  this  definition, 
and  also  the  utility  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded 
in  the  discovery  of  porisms,  I  must  acknowledge  my  doubt 
of  that  particular  notion  of  a  porism  having  ever  been 
adopted,  or  even  proposed,  among  the  antient  geometricians.* 
(Trail's  Life  qf  Simson,  p.  50,  51.)  A  paper  on  porisms, 
containing  some  examples  in  the  higher  geometry,  by  the 
present  Ixird  Brougham,  was  insertea  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,'  in  1795.  Fryer  has 
given  a  popular  history  of  the  discovery  of  porisms,  in  the 
last  edition  of  Simson's  Geometry.  Lastly,  the  most  com- 
plete exposition  of  them  that  has  yet  appeared  mav  be 
found  in  the  Aperpu  Historique  sur  VOrigine  et  le  Aeve- 
loppementdes  Mcthodfs  en  Giometrie,  4to.,  Brus.,  1837,  by 
M.  Chasles  of  Chartres,  a  member  of  the  French  In 
stitute,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geometers 
in  Europe. 

Porism  was  also  used  by  the  Greek  geometers  to  denote 
a  corollary  to  a  proposition,  and  the  n-equent  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  by  Pappus  and 
Proclus,  has  occasioned  much  confusion.  Proclus  says  that 
'  corollary  is  one  of  the  geometrical  appellations,  but  it  has 
a  twofold  signification,*  and  he  proceeds  to  describe,  in  a 
very  obscure  manner,  the  difference  between  the  two  mean- 
ings of  the  term. 

See  Proclus  in  Euc/idem,  edit.  Hervagii,  fol.  Basil.,  1533, 
fol.  18.  We  refer  the  reader  also  to  Henry  Savile's  Prcelec- 
tiones  in  Euclidem^  4to.  Oxon.,  1621,  p.  18 ;  and  Trail's  Life 
of  Simson,  p.  92. 

PORITES.    [Madrepor«a.] 

PORO'DRAGUS,  De  Mont  fort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Belemnites,  arranged  by  M.  de  Blainville  in  the  section 
characterised  by  a  swollen  apex,  and  being  straightened 
near  the  base. 

PORPHY'RTO.    [Rallid*.] 

PO'RPH  YRY  was  born  a.d.  233.  either  at  Tyre,  whence 
he  is  called  Tyrius,  or  at  Batansa  (Basan),  a  town  of  Syria, 
whence  he  is  called  Bataneotes.  His  original  name  was 
Melech,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  for  king,  a  circumstance 
which  occasioned  Suidas  to  say  that  his  real  name  was 
Basileus.  His  preceptor  Longinus  changed  his  Syriac 
name  into  Porphvrius  (a  man  'in  purple,'  the  adornment  of 
a  king).  While  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  repaired  to  Origen, 
the  famous  Christian  writer,  who  was  then  probably  living 
at  CcBsarea  in  Palestine,  certainly  not  at  his  native  city 
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Alexandria,  as  Holstcnius  represents,  following  Vincent  of 
Lerins.  Whether  Porphyry  became  the  pupil  of  Origen, 
or  how  long  he  continued  with  him,  is  uncertain.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Athens,  where  for  some  time  he  studied 
under  Longinus,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  critic.  We 
find  him  next  at  Rome,  where  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age  he  was  a  scholar  of  Plotinus,  whose  Life  he  has  written, 
and  in  it  he  has  stated  some  particulars  concerning  himself. 
After  a  few  years  he  went  toLilybseum  in  Sicily,  and  dwelt 
there  till  after  the  death  of  Plotinus,  a.d.  270,  whence  he 
is  sometimes  called  Siculus.  Here,  according  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  he  composed  his  fifteen  books  against  the 
Christians;  which  books,  with  more  2eal  than  wisdom, 
were  about  a  century  afterwards  ordered  to  be  publicly 
burnt  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Elder.  Porphyry 
died  at  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  Diocletian's  reign,  about 
A.D.  304. 

Porphyry  has  been  usually  called  'the  philosopher.'  He 
distinguished  himself  as  an  acute  and  learned  man,  and 
wrote  in  the  Greek  language  upon  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, in  a  simple  and  graceful  style.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  employed  his  talents  in  opposing  Christianity ;  but 
it  was  mistaken  policy  to  destroy  any  of  his  writings.  Chris- 
tians of  modem  times  would  have  been  able  to  turn  the  ar- 
guments of  Porphyry  to  good  account  in  further  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  their  religion.  Fabricius  has  given  a  list 
of  Porphyry's  works  amounting  to  sixty-one,  divided  into 
three  classes,  published,  unpublished,  and  lost :  the  last  class 
consists  of  forty-three  distinct  performances.  A  neat 
edition  of  his  'life  of  Pythagoras  and  three  other  works 
waspublished  at  Cambridge  in  1655,  with  the  Dissertation 
of  H  la-tenius  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Porphyry  sub- 
joined. Others  of  his  works  have  been  printed  at  different 
times ;  but  no  complete  edition  of  all  tnat  are  extant  has 
yet  appeared.  The  four  books  *  On  Abstinence  ftom  Animal 
Food*  irrtpl  iLTToxric  ruv  lyiif^ux^*')  ^f®  o^©  ^^  Porphyry's 
best  Works,  and  contain  a  great  4oal  of  curious  matter 
applicable  to  illustrate  the  history  of  philosophy.  His 
•Introduction  to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,'  which  is  a 
useful  little  treatise,  is  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  the 
•Organon.'  He  wrote  also  a  'Commentary  on  the  Catego- 
ries of  Aristotle'  in  question  and  answer,  which  was  edited 
by  Bogard,  1543,  4lo.  The  Commentary  of  Porphyry 
on  the  •  Harmonica'  of  Ptolemy  is  printed  in  the  collection 
of  Wallis:  unfortunately,  only  the  first  book  and  the  first 
seven  chapters  of  the  second  are  extant. 

One  of  the  works  of  Porphyry,  and  a  fragment  of  another 
enumerated  among  the  lost,  were  discovered  bv  Mai,  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  by  him  in 
1816.  The  former  is  styled  *Ad  Marcellam.'  It  seems 
that  Porphyry  had  married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  a  friend 
who  was  a  Christian,  and  that  at  the  end  of  ten  months, 
upon  taking  a  journey,  he  addressed  this  little  work  to  her. 
The  fraji^ment,  which  is  in  verse,  belongs  to  a  work  in  ten 
books,  known  bv  the  name  of  'De  Philosophia  ex  Oraculis 
Libri.' 

(Suidas,  Lexicon ;  Holstenius,  De  VM  ct  Sm'ptis 
Porphyrii  Diss er tat io;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grceca;  British 
Critic,  vol.  v.,  1829.) 

PORPHYRY.  A  large  number  ofrocks  of  igneous  origin, 
both  very  antient  and  comparatively  modern,  are  thus  desig- 
nated, yet  this  use  of  the  term  is  neither  accurate  nor  con- 
venient. Properly  speaking,  a  particular  structure  is  indi- 
cated by  it,  and  not  a  definite  rock  or  family  of  rocks. 

Felspar  of  a  granular  texture,  without  crystals  imbedded, 
IS  claystone ;  with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  it  is  por- 
phyry ;  hornblende  mixed  with  uncrystallized  felspar  makes 
some  greenstones ;  with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  this 
becomes  greenstone-porphyry.  Hence,  by  this  mode  of  de- 
signation, we  hare  pitchstone-porphyry,  greenstone-por- 
phyry, basaltic-porphyry,  felspar-porphyry,  and  even  so 
▼ague  a  term  as  trap-porphyry  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
correctly,  porphyritic  pitclistone,  porphyritic  claystone.  por- 
phyritic  greenstone,  porphyritic  basalt,  and  porphyritic 
granite. 

Among  volcanic  rocks  porphyritic  trachytes  are  common. 

Fine  examples  of  porphyry  (crystals  of  felspar  in  a  base  of 
tmcry stall ized  felspar)  occur  in  Scotland  at  Inverara  and 
in  Ben  Nevis,  in  Cumberland  on  Armboth  Fell,  and  in 
Cornwall,  commonly  under  the  title  of  Eurite. 

PORRI'GO,  I(ingvx)nn,  is  a  pustular  and  contagious 
disease  of  the  scalp,  or,  in  some  rare  cases,  of  other  parts 
where  there  is  much  hair.    M.  Biett  describes  two  varieties 


of  it  under  the  names  of  P.  favosa  and  P.  uutuU'^  [ 
Willan  described  many  more  varieties,  but  he  ic.!.. 
this  name  other  widely  different  diseases. 

Porri go  favosa  consists  of  an  eruption  of  smar.lla;  * 
pustules,  with  depressions  at  their  centres.  di>t:r.rt  -. 
tered,  and  which  soon  concrete  into  bright  jelcwl 
coloured  scabs,  on  the  surface  of  which  thedeprt^- 
the  centres  of  each  pustule  are  usually  still  viable. 
sometime  the  scabs  become  thick  and  white ;  ul. 
split  and  break  off.     Sometimes  however  they  xtu 
adherent,  the  skin  beneath  them  ulcerating.  vA  i 
charge  oozing  through  them.    The  hair  of  tl^  par^  if- 1 
is  always  much  loosened,  and  often  fklU  off  sp.ri;.:  . 
and,  when  it  grows  again,  is  weaker  and  lighter  i:  ; 
than  before. 

Porrig;o  favosa  appears  rarely  in  anyp»Tt>i:  ■ 
scalp.    It  affects  persons  of  all  ages ;  but  especi!'; 
from  six  to  ten  years  old,  and  those  who  are  it: 
healthy,  or  ill-fed  and  dirty.    It  is  distinctly  c.c 
by  contagion,  and  by  this  means  may  affect  all.:'  >. 
and  the  robust 

It  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  diseases ofl-. 
often  lasts  for  months  or  years.    The  first  Epi- 
cure is  to  cleanse  the  head  completely  with  ;&.    • 
and  water,  and  to  have  the  hair  cut  very  U  L  ^  • 
hair  and  scabs  must  then  be  cleaned  oiTftV . 
form.  The  medicines  that  promise  the  speed.-:!^ 
lotions  with  sulphuret  of  potash  or  slight)} ;: 
with  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  such  as  in  th- 
forms : — ten  grains  of  potassa  fusa  in  an  ouna  • 
be  applied  occasionally ;  one  or  two  drachms  of  ^i- 
of  potash  in  a  pint  of  water,  to  be  constar-i  ^' 
linen ;  or  from  one  to  three  drachms  of  sulphj* 
to  a  pint  of  water;  or  from  ten  to  twenty  drop*:'    • 
mineral  acids  to  a  pint  of  wafer,  also  to  be  consU:    ■ 
Lotions  also  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  «i 
nearly  all  the  stimulant  and  astringent  sahl^  » 
employed,  and  sometimes  with  success;  and:..' 
of  the  disease,  all  these  will  have  to  be  tried  in  K' 
being  found  beneficial,  is  continued  till  the  -. 
pleled,  or  till  it  has  ceased  to  do  good,  vh»3  ■ 
changed  for  another.     Internal  medicines  mu^'' 
if  there  be  any  symptoms  indicating  their  ni 
generally  they  are  useless. 

Porri  go  scuttdaia,  whicli  is  more  coraraonly  ^' 
worm  than  the  preceding,  appears  in  the  fais 
red  patches,  with  numerous  minute  yellov  p>'- 
depressed  centres,  out  of  which  a  hair  usual!} ; 
which  are  attended  by  great  itching.    The  fl"' 
in  the  pustules  dries  up  soon  after  they  arc  f  r^- 
coalescing,  they  produce  a  scab  over  the  whole  >:> 
face.     Subsequently  successive  crops  of  new  pi-*  ' 
around  the  margin  of  the  scab,  which  is  inttf -^ 
drying,  and  thus  the  disease  may  spread  over '»  ^ 
part  of  the  scalp  by  the  meeting  and  ccwW'r 
patches,  which  were  at  first  isolated.    The  hair  :-:♦ 
off*  from  the  part  afliected,  or  is  so  loosened  thai : 
pulled  out  without  pain. 

This  form  of  porrigo  sometimes  appears  spon'- ' 
poor  and  dirty  children,  but  it  is  usually  pr^'"^-, 
tagion.    The  suggestions  for  its  treatment  musi  \.<  • 

as  for  Porrigo  favosa.  . ... . 

PORSE'NA,  or  PORSE'NNA,aLar(orinigt 

the  Etruscan  town  of  Clusium,  with  whom  *«»;% 
quainted  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  When  if^  .' 
in  the  second  year  after  their  expulsion  (5i)S  U-  - 
defeated  near  the  forest  of  Arsia,  they  s?"P':'  i 
ance  of  Lar  Porsena.  (Liv., li. ^i  • .  j 


told,  the  assistance 


!.J' 


to  Livy,  the  Etruscan  prince  immediately  m*"''!^ 
army  against  Rome,  which  was  thrown  '«'" 


consternation. 


TheTarguins  themselves  how^'^;:; 

tirely  k)st  sight  of  in  the  narrative  of  the  f|^^^^ 
ensued.     Porsena  appeared  with  his  o^^^*  w"^ 
before  the  Janiculum,  and  the  Romans,  wi^  '; 
themselves  here,  fled  back  to  the  Tiber,   i^f ; . 
the  bridge  (Pons  Sublicius)  was  entrusted  to  ti«^  '^^^ . 
who  bade  his  companions  retreat  across     ^  ^ 
break  down  the  part  behind  him,  while  ne  ^^ 
hosts  of  the  Etrurians  at  the  ^®«^^"^.*'jinJ.v  •' 
was  obeyed,  and  when  the  bridge  was  hw  ^ 

tius,  after  having  prayed  to  father  Tibe^inuN  ^j^,, 
into  the  water,  and  swam  across  ^?'*r?  ^jc*.  ■  ' 
enemy.  Porsena,  having  thus  failed  in  Di* 
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the  city,  garrisoned  the  Janiculum,  and  pitched  bis  camp 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Romans  at  first  kept  within 

city,  and  drove  all  their  cattle  within  the  walls.     But 

consuls  P.  Valerius  and  T.  Lucretius  devised  a  strata- 
1  by  which  the  Etruscans  were  drawn  into  a  snare  and 
ered  great  loss.  The  siege  however  continued,  and  Rome 
ered  from  famine.  A  Roman  youth  of  noble  birth,  C. 
cius,  who  was  indignant  at  the  sufferings  of  his  country- 
1,  went,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  across  the 
iir  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  invading  king.  Dis- 
ied  and  armed  with  a  dagger,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
;  of  Porsena,  hut  mistaking  the  secretary  of  the  king  for 
king  himself,  he  killed  him.  Being  seized  by  the  king's 
ndants,  he  frankly  declared  his  intentions,  and  added 
;  he  was  not  the  only  Roman  youth  that  aimed  at  the 
;*s  life.  Upon  this  the  king  threatened  to  burn  him 
s,  unless  he  revealed  his  associates.  But  Mucins,  to  show 
be  king  that  he  did  not  fear  bodily  suffering,  thrust  his 
it  hand  into  a  fire  which  happened  to  be  burning  upon  an 
r.  Tiie  king,  admiring  the  intrepidity  of  the  young  man, 
3red  him  to  be  removed  from  the  altar,  and  gave  him  his 
rty.  Mucius  then  told  the  king  that  there  were  three 
dred  noble  Romans  who  had  bound  themselves  by  an 
I  to  kill  him,  and  that  it  had  been  his  lot  to  make  the  first 
mpt.  Upon  this  Porsena  offered  peace  to  the  Romans 
condition  that  they  should  give  back  to  the  Veien tines 
r  territory;  the  Janiculum  was  also  evacuated  upon  the 
very  of  hostages.  Porsena  returned  to  Clusium,  leav- 
to  the  famished  Romans  his  well-stored  camp, 
he  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  of  this  story  have 
1  pointed  out  by  Beaufort  and  Niebuhr.  We  have 
ever  several  statements  from  which  we  may  gather  some 
ipses  of  the  real  course  of  events  so  much  disfigured  in 
narrative  of  Livy.    Tacitus  (ifiW.,  iii.  72)  says  that  the 

was  taken  by  Porsena,  a  fact  which  at  once  throws 
t  upon  the  whole  transaction.  From  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat., 
iv.  39)  we  learn  that  the  Romans  were  prohibited  by 
sen  a  from  using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  than  agri- 
ure ;  and  another  proof  of  the  entire  submission  of 
le  to  the  foreign  conqueror  is  implied  in  the  story 
•nys.  Hal.,  v.  35)  that  the  senate  sent  to  him  an  ivory 
ne  and  other  insignia  of  royalty.  These  circumstances 
e  it  beyond  doubt  that  for  a  time  the  Etruscan  king 
master  of  Rome.  In  the  Roman  tradition  the  truth  ie 
rely  distorted,  and  the  whole  affair  between  the  Romans 
Purse na  is  represented  as  a  series  of  generons  and  mag- 
inous  actions  on  both  sides. 

fter  Porsena  had  left  Rome  with  his  hostages,  consist- 
^f  a  number  of  maidens  and  youths,  Cloelia,  one  of  the 
lens,  effected  her  escape  at  the  head  of  her  female  com- 
uns.  The  Romans,  faithful  to  their  treaty,  sent  her 
:,  but  the  king,  no  less  generous  than  the  Romans,  not 

gave  her  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  select  from  the 
ig  male  prisoners  all  those  whom  she  might  wish  to 
^re  to  freedom.  The  accounts  in  Dionysius  (v.  33), 
Urch  (Publ.,  19),  and  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.,  xxxiv.  13),  are 
ewhat  inconsistent  with  one  another.  AAer  his  return 
Dlusium,  continues  the  legend,  Porsena  sent  his  son 
.ns  with  an  army  against  Aricia,  then  the  principal  town 
.atium,  that  it  might  not  appear  as  if  his  former  cam- 
n  had  been  entirely  useless.  The  fact  however  seems  to 
that  being  in  possession  of  Rome,  he  wished  to  make 
self  master  of  all  Latium.  The  Aricines  were  at  first 
layed,  but  they  asked  and  obtained  aid  from  other  Latin 
IS,  and  from  Cuma  in  Campania,  and  thus  gaining  fresh 
Idence,  they  ventured  on  a  battle.  But  the  first  attack 
le  Etruscans  was  so  violent  that  the  Aricines  themselves 
3  put  to  flight;  the  Cumans  however  attacked  the 
uy  from  behind,  and  defeated  him.  Aruns  fell,  and  with 

the  greater  part  of  his  array.  Those  who  escaped 
••ht  a  refuge  at  Rome,  where  they  were  kindly  received, 
*a  district  (Vicus  Tuscus)  was  assigned  to  those  who 

ed  to  settle  there.  It  was  not  until  this  event  that 
ieiia,  according  to  the  legend,  sent  envoys  to  Rome  for 
purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins  to  their  country.  But 
iviiig  for  answer,  that  the  liberty  which  Rome  had  once 

ed  could  only  cease  with  the  existence  of  the  city, 
that  she  would  throw  open  her  gates  rather  to  an 
XIV  than  lo  Tarquin,  he  did  not  urge  his  demand,  sent 
s.  those  hostages  who  were  still  in  his  possession,  and 
Dred  to  the  Romans  the  district  of  the  Veientes.  which 

been  taken  from  them  by  the  treaty  of  the  Janiculum. 
peace  between  Porsena  and  the  Romans  was  never  in- 


terrupted,  and  from  this  moment  we  lose  sisht  of  the  Etrus- 
can king  in  the  history  of  Rome.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
he  retained  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  till  the  defeat  at 
Aricia,  when  the  Romans  seem  to  have  regained  their  inde- 
pendence. It  must  therefore  have  been  after  this  event 
that  the  property  of  the  king  which  was  found  in  the  city 
was  publicly  sold.  This  sale  gave  rise  to  the  symbolical 
custom  of  selling  the  goods  of  King  Porsena,  which  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  Livy  (ii.  14). 

Porsena  was  probably  a  fabulous  hero  of  the  Etruscans^ 
belonging  to  an  age  much  anterior  to  any  of  which  we  have 
historical  records.  The  Roman  legends  however  have  in- 
terwoven his  name  with  the  war  against  the  Etruscans 
which  the  Tarquins  are  said  to  have  caused  soon  after  their 
expulsion.  How  little  Porsena  belongs  to  real  history  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fabulous  account  of  his  monument,  a 
building  as  inconceivable  as  any  described  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights.'  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Borne,  i.,  note  405,  compared 
with  p.  551.) 

PORSON,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  East  Ruston,  Nor- 
folk, on  the  25th  of  December,  1759.  His  father,  Mr. 
Huggin  Person,  who  was  the  parish-clerk  of  his  native 
place,  taught  him  reading  and  writing  at  the  same  time, 
by  drawing  letters  on  a  board  or  on  the  sand,  and  making 
the  boy  pronounce  the  corresponding  sound  and  imitate  the 
figure  which  expressed  it.  He  also  taught  him  to  solve  ques- 
tions of  arithmetic  without  the  help  of  a  slate  or  a  copy-book, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extraordinary  memory 
for  which  Person  was  afterwards  so  celebrated.  At  nine 
years  of  age  Richard  Person  was  sent,  together  with  his 
younger  brother  Thomas,  to  the  village  school,  kept  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  an  excellent  writing-master,  to  whom  Person  was 
indebted  in  some  measure  for  his  beautiful  hand-writing. 
He  stayed  three  years  at  this  school,  when  his  abilities  and  di- 
ligence attracted  the  observation  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish ;  from  this  gentleman  Person  and  his  brother  Thomas 
received  gratuitous  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  about 
two  years,  and  the  progress  of  the  elder  brother  was  so  asto* 
nishingly  rapid  that  he  was  mentioned  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  as  a  village  prodigy.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Norris  of  Grosvenor  Place,  was  induced  to  send  for  Richard 
Person,  and  after  examining  him  in  the  closest  and  most 
rigorous  manner,  very  liberally  sent  him  to  Eton,  where  he 
was  placed  on  the  foundation,  at  his  own  expense,  in  August, 
1774.  Purson  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  he  re- 
mained at  Eton  just  three  years,  respected  and  admired  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  death  of  his  patron  Mr.  Norris  for- 
tunately did  not  affect  his  prospects:  for  Sir  George  Baker, 
the  eminent  physician,  and  some  other  friends  of  his  late 
benefactor,  collected  a  small  income  for  him,  which  enabled 
him  to  continue  at  Eton,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Trinity  Ck)llege,  Cambridge,  under  the  same  kind  patronage, 
in  1777.  According  to  Dr.  Goodall,  late  provost  of  Eton 
College,  Person  knew  little  Greek  when  he  went  to  Eton, 
and  his  compositions  while  at  that  school,  though  very  cor- 
rect, fell  far  short  of  excellence,  and  were  very  inferior  to 
those  of  several  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  placed  as 
high  in  the  school  as  he  could  be,  but  he  was  not  elected  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  However,  when  he  left  Eton, 
contributions  were  readily  supplied  by  Etonians  in  aid  of 
Sir  George  Baker's  proposal  to  secure  the  funds  for  his 
maintenance  at  the  University.  {Minutes  qf  Evidence  be* 
fore  Select  Committee  on  Education  qf  Lower  Orders, 
1818.)*     At    Cambridge    he    maintained    and   increased 

*  Kiog*ii  College,  Cambridge.  cott<)isU  of  a  provott  and  seventy  fullows  and 
Bchul.ir.'.  Vacancies  ocrur  among  the  latter  thraugh  death,  marriage,  and  pre- 
sentation to  a  KiugN  living.  But  as  the  nnniber  of  neveuty  must  always  be  kept 
up.  ai  soon  ns  thoic  is  n  racancy.  the  senior  colleger  at  Eton  is  immediaUfiy 
sent  to  Ciimbri<!gc,  He  remaiuH  for  three  years  a  scholar.  atU'V  which  ho  is 
admitted  lo  his  fellowship  and  B.A.  Evfry  year,  at  election,  in  the  end  of 
July  or  beuintiing  of  August, il»e  provost  of  King's,  accomimnifd  by  t>%o  I'oaers, 
comes  to  Kion.  The  wnior  collegers  are  then  examined,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them,  about  twelve,  arc  placed  on  the  inde-ntare.  These  boys  gu  oflfto 
Kiug's  in  si>cces}»ion.  that  is,  in  the  order  in  which  iliey  «taud  ou  ihe  iudeu- 
lure.  whenever,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a  vac.uicy.  nhich  at  Kfon  is  irtlled  a 
i-ei>ignatiuu.  occurs  nt  King's.  If  the  number  of  bt'y>«  on  the  indt-mure  exceeds 
the  number  of  vacancies  which  have  occurred  in  Oif  course  of  the  cleciioo  year 
(from  August  lo  August),  tho«c  who  remain  are  K.jperauniuited,  unless  l hey 
IxavB  not  alUined  the  age  of  nineteen  on  Election  Monday,  in  which  case  they 
are  allowed  a  second  chance.  This  was  the  ctksc  with  Porson ;  he  w.as  snpcr- 
annuate<l.  When  he  was  admitted  on  the  Eton  foundation  he  was  placed,  as 
Dr.  Go^-dtvH  Kivs.  as  high  in  the  schwl  as  he  well  couio  be;  uat  he  did  not 
reach  the  iixth  form  iu  Unie,  so  »s  to  be  placed  on  the  in.lenmre  at  the  proi>er 
age.  Tlie  examination  «if  the  Posers  merely  went  to  aseertaln  that  the  senior 
boys  hail  a  snfticlent  knowledge  to  qualify  them  to  be  admitted  to  King  s.  m 
the  case  of  a  vacancy*  They  were  not  brought  into  compolii  ion  ^%uh  ench 
other  by  the  Posers;  their  qualiflcalioiis  being  proved  (and  the  standard  was  a 
low  one),  they  were  placed  oa  the  indenture,  oxacUy  in  the  same  order  ns  Iha* 
in  which  they  stood  oi  the  Eton  list.  Indeed  it  seldom  J»«PP«»'«i  Jh»t «  bo- 
the  fouudaliiui  lust  placw  io  his  progress  throogh  thuKbool.  A IM  ivellp? 
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the  reputation  which  he  hrought  with  him  from  Eton. 
In  1761  he  was  elected  to  a  university  scholarship  on 
Lord  Craven's  foundation,  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
within  the  reach  of  an  under-graduate ;  and  on  taking 
his  degree  in  the  following  year,  he  was  third  senior 
optime  in  mathematics  and  senior  medallist  in  the  classical 
competition  which  followed.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his 
college  in  Octoher,  1782,  being  one  of  the  very  first  who  ever 
obtained  that  distinction  in  the  year  of  his  B.A.  degree. 
Some  scruples  which  he  felt  with  regard  to  the  subscription 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  deterred  him  from  taking  orders, 
and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  college,  he  consequently 
vacated  his  fellowship  in  1791,  and  was  thus  again  left  un- 
provided for.  His  friends  however  again  came  forward  to 
support  him,  and  in  1793  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  the  small  salary  at- 
tached to  this  office,  and  an  annuity  of  100/.  for  life,  which 
Mr  Cracherode  and  some  other  liberal  friends  had  purchased 
for  him,  removed  him  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want, 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  would  have  added  to  his  incom<«  by 
delivering  lectures  to  the  university  had  there  not  been  some 
obstacle  to  his  obtaining  rooms  in  Trinity  College,  where  he 
wished  to  reside. 

In  1795  Person  married  Mrs.  Lunan,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Perry, 
editor  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.'  Unfortunately  this  lady 
died  about  two  years  after,  and  the  effect  of  her  loss  upon 
Person's  mind  seems  to  have  produced  those  habits  of  intem- 
perance to  which,  as  is  too  notorious,  this  great  scholar  was 
much  addicted  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Mr.  PeiTy  how- 
ever continued  to  be  the  warmest  friend  Uiat  Person  pos- 
sessed, and  his  time  was  from  henceforth  generally  spent 
either  at  the  '  Morning  Chronicle'  office  or  at  Mr.  Perry's 
country-house  at  Merton. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  London  Institution,  Porson 
was  appointed  head  librarian  at  that  establishment,  with  a 
salary  of  200/.  a  year,  and  was  of  great  service  in  selecting  a 
classical  library.  It  was  not  however  a  sufficiently  wide 
sphere  of  action  for  such  a  man  as  Porson,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  never  was  employed  in  any  public  situation 
equal  to  his  abilities,  and  likely  to  have  called  forth  the 
energies  of  his  mind.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
suffered  much  under  a  complication  of  disorders,  produced 
partly  by  his  irregular  habits,  and  partly  by  his  aversion  to 
medical  advice.  In  1808  his  prevailing  disorder  was  asthma, 
which  was  succeeded  by  intermittent  fever.  On  Monday, 
the  19ih  of  September,  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  in  the 
street,  and  he  had  another  attack  on  the  following  day.  He 
lingered  till  the  Sunday  following  (25th  September,  1808), 
when  he  expired.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  solemnly  interred  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity 
College,  where  a  monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory, 
and  a  bust  by  Chantrey  has  been  erected. 

Richard  Porson  was  oue  of  the  profoundest  Greek  scholars, 
certainly  the  greatest  verbal  critic,  that  any  age  or  country 
has  produced.  He  possessed  every  quality  which  is  consi- 
dered necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  classical  scholar.  A 
stupendous  memory,  unwearied  application,  great  acuteness, 
strong  sound  sense,  and  a  lively  perception  both  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  of  the  ridiculous.  Besides  these  qualifications,  he 
enjoyed  the  rare  faculty  of  guessing  or  conjecturing,  from 
the  imperfect  data  of  corrupt  readings,  the  very  words  of  the 
author  whose  text  he  sought  to  restore ;  in  this  last  particu- 
lar we  know  of  no  one,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bentley, 
who  can  be  named  in  comparison  with  him ;  and  in  some 
points  we  should  not  hesitate  to  place  Porson  before  that 
great  Aristarchus  of  criticism.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Porson*s  reading  was  confined  to  the  Greek 
poets,  or  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of 
classical  authors.  We  doubt  if  there  was  any  classical 
author  whom  he  had  not  read,  and  we  are  confident  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  whole  mass  of  Greek  literature.  We 
have  looked  through  the  editions  of  Greek  books  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  different 
individuals  or  in  public  libraries,  and  there  is  not  one  which 
does  not  bear  some  trace  of  his  careful  and  critical  perusal. 
He  was  besides  an  excellent  French  scholar,  and  was  well 

according  to  o^e  and  number,  on  the  lower  forms  of  the  school,  was  pretty  sure 
cf  being  seottu  Kiug's  College,  after  a  lapse  of  eight,  ten.  or  even  twelve  years, 
if  his  conduct  was  rosiiieciablc.  A  great  cluinge  hss  lately  lukeu  piaco  in  this 
rpspect.  The  foimdaiioa  Ixtyi  are  nut  only  brought  into  competition  with  each 
othi-r  and  the  Oppidaus.  but  they  gaiu  or  lose  places,  occurdiuK  to  merit,  on 
ilieir  t'tkiog  stcpa.  Tho  senior  buy«,  wlio  are  biought  before  tlie  Posers,  are  in 
future  to  btf  oonsiderad  aa  haTiog  no  nlaoe,  and  are  to  be  registered  on  the  Anal 
iDdcDture,  acoording  to  their  merit,  after  a  stjict  e&araiaalion. 


versed  in  the  literature  of  his  own  country.  HisEc:'.^ 
style  was  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  'LettentoTmw'  > 
vince  us  that  he  would  have  held  a  high  place  210093 !;• 
lish  writers  if  he  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  :al'A 
pular  branches  of  literature.     From  some  traces  wh/' 
have  observed  here  and  there,  we  are  disposed  tobel.r: 
Porson  would  have  been  a  great  general  philologer  bi . 
lived  some  years  later,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  ninii\ 
attention  to  the  linguistic  studies  of  modern  Mxi,': 
it  was,  he  paid  some  attention  to  Anglo-Saxon,  uj  • . 
perhaps  only  from  want  of  means  that  he  didnoti]!::):- 
self  to  a  wider  range  of  comparative  philology.  IV.V. 
complaint  which  we  have  to  make  against  rorsE^/r 
with  such  vast  capabilities  he  did  so  little.  Withibrv 
tion  of  reviews  and  other  fugitive  essays,  he  pobU-.: 
thing  himself  besides  the  'Letters  to TraTt8,'jtatQ^L.. 
and  a  critical  edition  of  four  plays  of  Eurtf^ilA  l^ 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  of   Photius  [pHorinl  i: . 
'Adversaria,'  were    published   after  his  deoii  P;t 
howe^r  we  should  nave  no  right  to  complaia6'^ 
were  not  for  the  consequences  which  baveipn;::^:. 
Person's  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime  rATi 
the  promising  young  scholars  of  the  time  int^r.. 
tors  of  the  great  critic,  and  the  'Ponouian  sebrri 
as  they  have  been  termed,  threw  many  impci^^rr^ 
way  of  sound  and  comprehensive  scbolarsbif  h*  - 
was  inventing  some  new  canon,  and  then  alidt:  .^ ' 
of  Greek  poets  accordingly,  to  suit  his  ownnii  '."■ 
possible  in  this  place  to  enter  at  length  on  such  r. 
as  this ;  but  most  Greek  scholars  will,  we  think.  i:i- 
much  harm,  or  at  least  little  good,  has  resalted r: 
close  and  narrow  imitation  of  Porson;  indtlsr* 
have  been  better  if  his  successors  had  endeartturd'- 
do  what  he  omitted  to  do,  but  might  have  doocilx 
fine  themselves  to  the  narrow  limits  of  hisactoil*  - 
ances. 
PORT  GLASGOW.    [Glasgow.] 

PORT  LOUIS.      [MORBIHAN.] 

PORT  MAHON.    [Mknorca.1 

PORT  ROYAL.    [Jamaica] 

PORT  ROYAL  DES  CHAMPS,  a  cel€l)ra!^-- 
of  nuns,  which  was  situated  not  far  from  Yersaii--  -^ 
left  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Rambouillet  i<  •* 
The   site   of  the   convent   is    a    deep  vale,  e^^' 
hills.    In  the  antient  charters  the  place  is  caNI*- 
Porregum,  Portus  Regius,  Porrois,  and  Porr^l.  '^ 
dates  from  the  time  of  Philippe  Augusie,  about '.^• 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  having  once  l.<  ' 
while  hunting,  found  in  this  sequestered  rallef  >' 
*  port,'  for  himself  and  his  attendants.    The  roofiJs^  "' 
founded  about  1204,  with  a  donation  made  by  Mi-  ' 
Marli,  of  the  family  of  Montmorency,  when  he  w^-^ 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.    The  nuDS  were  of  tbe  -^ 
St  Bernard,  and  had  their  own  abbess.    lo  12^3- 
conferred  on  the  convent  the  right  of  affording  id  - 
to  such  lay  personages  as,  being  disgusted  >viik'>>' 
and  being  their  own  masters,  should  wbb  to  live  in> 
seclusion  without  binding  themselves  by  pernuR^' 
By  a  papal  bull,  the  nuns  had  the  right  of  choo*-: 
abbess  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  th^-'- 
the  diocese.  ..^ 

The  important  period  of  the  history  of  PortRop- 
with  the  appointment  of  Angehca  Arnauld,  sisjt'  ^ 
femous  controversialist  Antoine  Arnauld.   AD?j''y 
mere  child  when  she  was  appointed,  through  fam"! 
to  be  coadjutrix  of  the  abbess  Jeanne  de  Boulefi^'  . 
the  year  1600.  In  1602  Boulehard  died,  and  Angel-*  ^ 
not  quite  eleven  years  old,  was  consecrated  abb»^ , 
was  of  course  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  b«r  offi^^  ^ 
older  nuns.    As  she  grew  to  womanhood,  she  coiifj' . 
plan  of  a  reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  convent,  ^^\^ 
grown  rather  loose,  and  she  carried  it  intoexwuu-^  ^ 
leading  features  of  this  reform  were  a  coniniurutj^j 
absolute  silence,    abstinence  fVom  meat,  "»!" '  ".. 
ascetic  exercises,  and  the  infliction  ofpeni'^"""'  .- 
tion.    In  1626  Angelica  removed  with  hernmy, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St  Jacques  at  Paris,  on  a<^  ;. 
epidemic  which  raged  at  Port  Royal  de8Cnorop«.*»^ 
was  attributed  to  the  dampness  andunbeaW'"'^*^^^ 
district.    In  1633  a  new  and  more  spaciou* hoii>^^  ,  , 
chased  for  the  monastic  establishment  at  1  ^"^ ''     ., 
du  Boulai  near  the  Rue  Coquilliii*.  and  tw  ^^ 
consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  vitb  gic«'  **' 
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new  convent  was  called  Port  Royal  de  Paris.  The 
ing  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  which  continued  to  be- 
to  llie  bame  monastic  institution,  was  occupied  afler- 

9  by  several  pious  and  learned  men  who  wished  to  live 
iuded  life  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  papal  bull  of 

and  who  were  styled  'lea  Solitaires  de  Port  Royal.' 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  school  of  Port  Royal. 
3f  the  first  of  these  recluses  was  Claude  Lancelot,  the 
marian.  He  wa«i  joined  by  Antoine  le  Maistre,  a|dis- 
tshed  advocate,  and  his  brother  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre 
icy,  by  Antoine  Arnauld,  brother  of  the  abbess  An- 
I,  by  Pierre  Nicole,  Nicolas  Fontaine,  Thom,as  du 
,  and  others.  [Arnauld.  Antoink.]  They  were  most 
(in  friends  and  disciples  of  Du  Verger  d'Hauranne, 
of  St.  Cyran,  well  known  for  his  controversies  with 
esuits,  and  his  connection  with  Jansenius,  who  bad 
his  school-fellow  at  Louvain.  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy  was 
time  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  de 
Lancelot  and  his  friends  established  a  school  at 
Royal  des  Champs  for  the  better  religious,  moral,  and 
Lstic  instruction  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  They  ob- 
.  above  all  to  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  their 
3d  of  education,  which  admitted  no  improvement.  The 
I  of  Port  Royal  consisted  of  five  classes  of  five  pupils 
Lancelot,  Arnauld.  De  Sacy,  Nicole,  Fontaine,  and 
i  were  the  teachers,  and  they  published  in  concert 
nber  of  school-books  which  have  ever  since  main- 
l  a  reputation.  The  school  of  Port  Royal  flourished 
1646  to  1660.  It  formed  many  distinguished  pupils; 
ic  and  Tillemont  were  of  the  number.  Amon^  the 
i-books  that  were  published  for  the  use  of  that  msti- 
I  the  following  deserve  especial  mention:  1,  'Nou- 
Mcthode  pour  apprcndre  la  Langue  Latine.*  2, '  Nou- 
M6thode  pour  apprendre  la  Langue  Grecque.'  3, 
in  dcs  Racines  Grecques.'  4,  •  Giammaire  G^n^rale.* 
li'imens  de  G£om6trie.*  All  these  works  were  written 
intly  by  Lancelot,  Arnauld,  and  Sacy. 
the  mean  time  the  number  of  nuns  and  novices  of 
Royal  de  Paris  having  greatly  increased,  the  abbess 
ilea  Arnauld  determined  upon  transferring  part  of 
to  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  Upon  this  the  school  of 
Royal  was  removed  from  the  latter  place  to  Paris,  Rue 
)minique,  Fauxbourg  St.  Jacques,  but  after  three  years 
achers  were  restored  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where 

10  longer  occupied  the  monastic  building,  but  a  feurm- 
,  called  hbs  Granges,  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 
1653,  Pope  Innocent  I.  having  condemned  five  propo- 
)  in  the  book  of  Jansenius  [Jansenists],  Arnauld  wrote 
)ve  that  these  propositions  did  not  exist  in  the  book 
isenius,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them. 

this  Arnauld  was  accused  of  Jansenism,  and  strange 
,  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  with  their  abbess  Angelica, 
part  in  this  controversy,  and  declared  that  they  could 
e  the  five  alleged  heretical  propositions  in  the  work  of 
nius.  At  last  an  order  came  from  the  king,  in  1660, 
»press  the  school  and  drive  away  the  boarders  from  Port 

des  Champs.  The  nuns  continuing  refractory,  Pere- 
cbbishop  of  Paris,  sent  a  party  of  police-officers,  in 
who  arrested  the  abbess,  the  prioress,  and  other  nuns, 
istributed  them  among  several  monasteries,  where  they 
kept  in  a  state  of  confinement  Meantime  some  of  the 
who  had  remained  at  Port  Royal  de  Paris  intrigued 
the  government  in  order  to  become  independent  of 
toyaX  des  Champs,  and  Louis  XIV.  appointed  a  sepa- 
bbess  to  Port  Royal  de  Paris.  In  1669  a  compromise 
ladc  between  the  pope  and  the  defenders  of  Janse- 
which  was  called  *  the  peace  of  Clement  IX.*  The 
of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  with  their  own  abbess  were 
estured  to  their  convent,  but  Port  Royal  de  Paris  was 
stored  to  them ;  a  division  of  property  was  effected  be- 

the  two  communities,  by  order  of  the  king,  which 
}nflrmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  X.  dated  1671.  Each 
nt  retained  its  own  abbess.  Several  disputes  took 
between  the  two  communities,  in  which  the  archbishop 
ris  and  the  Jesuits  took  an  active  part, 
la^t,  in  March,  1708,  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  sup- 
•d  the  convent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  and  gave  the 
rty  to  Port  Royal  de  Paris.  {Letires  des  Religieuses 
ri  Royal  des  Champs  au  Pape,  au  Roi,  et  d  Messieurs 
ifdinaux  de  Noailles  et  d'Eirces  iouchant  les  BuUes 
it  re  Saint  P^re  le  Pape  Clement  XI.  du  27  Mars, 
;  fjrtant  suppression  du  litre  de  VAbbayede  Port  Royal 
hunps  el  union  des  bitns  qui  en  dependent  au  Mo- 


nasters de  Port  Royal  de  Jhris,)  In  1709  lyArgenson, 
the  lieutenant- de-police  of  Paris,  was  sent  with  a  body  of 
men  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  he  removed  from 
thence  the  nuns,  who  were  distributed  among  several  con- 
vents. The  convent  and  church  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs 
were  stripped  of  all  their  valuables,  which  were  transferred 
to  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  and  the  former  building  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a  nest  of  Jan- 
senists and  heretics.  Gregoire  has  written  a  work  styled 
'Les  Ruines  de  Port  Royal,'  1809,  in  which  he  describes 
the  present  appearance  of  the  place.  Besoigne,  Racine, 
Cl^mencet,  Du  Fossi,  and  others  have  written  Histories  of 
Port  Royal.  Dr.  Reuchlin  has  lately  published  an  elaborate 
'  Geschichte  von  Port  Royal,'  Hamburg,  1839. 

The  most  distinguished  men  of  learning  connected  with 
Port  Royal  are— *1,  Claude  Lancelot,  born  at  Ptiris  in  1615, 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Du  Verger  d*Hauranne,  came  to  Port 
Royal  in  1638,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters 
of  the  school.  After  its  dispersion,  Lancelot  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor to  several  young  noblemen  in  succession ;  be  after- 
wards retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cyran,  which  being  sup- 
pressed in  1678,  on  suspicion  of  Jansenism,  Lancelot  was 
sent  into  exile  atQuimperl^,  where  he  died  in  1695.  Goujet, 
in  his  edition  of  the  '  Memoires  de  St  Cyran,  par  Lancelot,' 
gives  a  biographical  notice  of  the  latter,  and  a  list  of  his 
works.  2,  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre  de  Sacy  was  also  a  dis- 
ciple of  Du  Verger  d'Hauranne,  took  priest's  orders,  and 
withdrew  to  Port  Royal,  where  he  became  spiritual  director 
to  the  nuns,  and  gave  up  his  property  to  the  monastery.  In 
1661  he  retired  to  Paris  with  his  friends  Nicolas  Fontaine 
and  Thomas  du  Fossd.  In  1666  they  were  all  three  arrested, 
and  confined  to  the  Bastille,  where  Le  Maistre  remained 
three  years.  During  his  confinement  he  began  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible:* 'La  Sainte  Bible,' in  Latin  and  French, 
with  explanations,  which  was  completed  after  his  death  by 
Du  Foss6.  He  also  translated  Terence  and  Phsdrus  into 
French,  and  wrote  other  works  in  French,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  He  returned  to  Port  Royal  in  1 675,  but  was  ordered 
by  the  government  to  quit  it  in  1679,  when  he  went  to  live 
at  the  house  of  his  cousin  the  marquis  of  Pomponne,  where 
he  died  in  1684.  His  brother  Antoine  le  Maistre  had  died 
before  him  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  He  wrote  several 
controversial  works.  3,  Pierre  Nicole,  born  at  Chartres  in 
1625,  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  school  of  Port  Royal.  In  1655  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  contributed  to  rascal's  work,  *  Les  Let- 
tres  Provinciales.'  [Pascal.]  Persecuted  on  the  score  of 
Jansenism,  he  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  published  his  '  Essais  de  Morale,' 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
moralist.  H e  also  published — 1 ,  *  £ pipjamroatum  Delectus 
ex  omnibus  tum  veteribus  tum  recentioribus  Poetis,'  Paris, 
1659;  2,  '  La  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  de  TEglise  Catholique 
touchant  TEucharistie,'  1664,  against  Claude,  the  Calvinist 
divine;  3,  '  De  I'UnitS  de  TEglise,*  being  a  refutation  of 
Jurieu,  another  Calvinist  divine;  4,  'Etudes  de  Morale  et 
Instructions Theologiques,'  and  other  religious  works. 

PORT,  a  Portuguese  wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
of  the  Upper  Douro.  For  several  centuries,  and  more  par- 
ticularly after  the  Conquest,  the  wines  of  France  were 
almost  the  only  kinds  imported  into  England.  In  1669  the 
consumption  of  those  wines  in  England  amounted  to  two* 
fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  imported,  the  duty  at  that  time 
being  the  same  on  the  wines  of  France  and  Portugal.  A 
distinction  was  made  in  the  duties  in  1693,  and  a  higher 
rate  was  levied  upon  French  wines.  In  1697  the  duty  on 
French  wines  was  again  increased,  and  they  were  charged 
at  the  rate  of  4s.  O^d.  per  gallon,  while  the  duty  on  Portu- 
guese wine  was  only  It.  Hd.  In  1703  a  treaty  between 
England  and  Portugal  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Methuen,  by 
which  we  engaged  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  at  a  duty  of 
one-third  less  than  that  on  French  wines^  Portugal  being 
bound  to  receive  English  manufactured  goods  at  one-half 
less  duty  than  that  levied  upon  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries.  From  this  time  tne  fiscal  difference  of  the  tariff 
has  been  at  all  times  so  great,  often  amounting  to  100  per 
cent.,  as  completely  to  alter  the  national  taste,  and  the  wines 
of  the  Upper  Douro  have  been  those  chielly  consumed  in 
England.  From  1707  to  1779  the  proportion  of  French 
and  Portuguese  wines  imported  was  5  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  In  1 784,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  every  description  of  wine  imported,  the  piopor- 
tion  was  80  per  cent,  of  Portuguese  wines,  and  20  per  cent. 
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of  those  from  all  other  countries:  ia  1790  the  proportion 
eontinuod  much  the  same,  being  77  per  cent,  and  23  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  latter  proportion  18  parts  out  of  23  con- 
sisted of  Spanish  wines.  The  Portuguese  monopolists  of 
course  treated  their  customers  as  all  monopolists  do, 
charging  an  extravagant  price  for  their  wines,  and  attending 
but  little  to  the  improvement  of  their  quality.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company  in  1754,  the 
e&tent  of  the  vineyards  was  diminished  with  a  view  of 
making  the  most  of  their  privileges  at  the  least  possible 
trouble.  To  this  system  England  submitted  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  In  1782  Portugal  agreed  to 
admit  other  articles  coming  from  England  besides  her  ma- 
nufactures at  a  duty  of  one-half  per  cent,  less  than  was 
paid  by  other  countries ;  but  England  was  the  only  customer 
for  Portuguese  wines,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  they 
scarcely  found  their  way  into  any  other  country.  The  fol- 
lowing (able,  exhibiting  the  total  quantity  of  wine  exported 
by  the  Oporto  Ck)mpany,  distinguishing  the  quantity  sent 
to  England,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a  note  in  No.  3  of 
the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review*  :— 

Total  QiianUty 
export  piL 

32,843  pipes. 
27.758     „ 
40,254     „ 


Years. 

1818 
1822 
1825 
1826 


18,604 


If 


To  Englaad. 

32,465  pipes. 
27,4  70     „ 
40.277     „ 
18,310 


ft 


The  natural  taste  and  quality  of  the  wines  of  the  Upper 
Douro  are  unknown  in  England,  and  probably  would  not 
be  relished.  They  are  strongly  flavoured  for  the  English 
market,  and  require  to  be  kept  some  years  in  the  wood  and 
in  bottle  before  they  attain  the  qualities  which  render  port- 
wine  a  favourite  beverage  with  wine-drinkers  in  England. 

In  1819  a  reduction  was  wisely  made  in  the  duty  on 
French  wines,  with  the  best  effects  upon  the  revenue,  be- 
sides the  advantage  of  promotinf^  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  France;  and  in  1831  this  improvement  in  our  com- 
mercial policy  was  followed  by  an  act  equalising  the  duty 
on  all  foreign  wines.  This  has  induced  Portugal  to  revise 
her  tariff,  and  the  imports  from  England  are  now  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  those  from  other  countries. 
The  change  was  made  in  April,  1834,  and  an  account  of 
it  is  fi^iven  in  a  parliamentary  paper  printed  in  the  same 
year  (No.  318).  In  the  following  month  the  privileges 
of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company  were  abolished ;  but  they 
have  since  been  restored.  At  all  events  the  wine-trade 
with  Portugal  does  not  now  depend  upon  high  duties 
directed  against  the  wines  of  other  countries,  although  it 
will  for  a  long  period  be  sustained  by  the  taste  which  they 
have  tended  to  create.  The  consumption  of  French  wines 
will  probably  increase,  and  the  new  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  which  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  proceeded 
to  Paris  with  full  powers  to  sign  during  the  present  month 
(September,  1840),  will  have  a  more  extensive  influence 
upon  the  trade  of  the  two  countries.  Tlie  following  tables 
exhibit  the  extent  of  the  wine-trade  with  Portugal  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

1.  Quantities  of  wine  annually  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Portugal  on  an  average  of  each  of  the  five 
years  ending  1824,  1829,  1834,  and  1839;  also  Quantities  of 
the  same  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same 
periods :  — 

Average  of  Years.  Imported. 

1820-1-2-3-4  •  2,822,061  galls. 

1825-6-7-8-9*  .  3,558,252 

1830-1-2-3-4  .  2,784,545 

1835-6-7-8-9  .  3,491,684 


Exported. 
205,749  galls. 
240,933 
245.185 
320,017 


>i 


f> 


2.  Duties :  Years  in  which  alterations  were  made  in  the 
duties  on  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French  wines,  and  rate 
of  the  same  per  gallon : — 


PortUKUcsc  and 

Veari. 

Spanisli  • 

French. 

s.     d. 

*.      d. 

1820 

t 

.          9      li 

13      9 

1825 

• 

4     9} 

7     2i 

1826 

• 

4  10 

7     3 

1831 

• 

5     6 

5     6 

3.  Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  wine  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
dilTei'cnt  periods  :— 

•  Tb«  importations  of  the  year  1823  cxccodod  by  2,130.065  galloni  the 
umual  average  qiuuitity  imported  in  the  preceding  quiDqueaoiiil  period. 


Years. 

Portugueee. 

Spaalsb. 

YtfnA. 

Mt-fir. 

1820  to  1824 

50-9 

21-8 

3-6 

1825  to  183U 

47- 

28-2 

6-7 

41 

1831  and  1832 

43- 

34-2 

4- 

a- 

1838  and  1839 

41-5 

36- 

5*7 

1*6 

The  consumption  of  wine  is  less  than  it  was  half  i.-*| 
ago,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  ^^\;^- 
wealth  and  numhers.  [WtNB-TBiiDS.]   Tkisk^r 
from  the  increased  consumption  of  roaU  liquor  (Muj 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  British  muw 
Trade.] 

4.  Quantities  of  Portuguese  wines  retained  fcr'rxM 
sumption  in  each  of  the  following  years,  i)m^  ji 
portion  per  cent,  to  the  total  quantity  of  aUki&dt, 
duties  were  paid  for  consumption : — 


PruportioQ 

■'i 

Years. 

OalloDt. 

per  Cent. 

Years. 

Sail. 

1820 

2,361,461 

51-4 

1830 

2,SbJ,'** 

WJ 

1821 

2,343,509 

SC- 

1831 

s.ru?;:, 

i 

1822 

2.375,210 

SI'S 

1832 

2,61 :.«. 

* 

1823 

2,492,212 

61*4 

1833 

2.5K  1 

1 

1824 

2,512,343 

49*9 

1834 

2.:-. 

1825 

4,200,719 

52-4 

1835 

2>; 

•  t 

1826 

2,833,688 

46-7 

1836 

2.t:v.. 

'.  • 

1827 

3,222,192 

47*1 

1837 

2,:*..: 

1828 

3,307,021 

46-1 

1838 

0  ',.  •• 

t 

1829 

2,682,084 

43-1 
49-0 

1839        2,S.:  . 
Average  2,r6S,^'. 

■ 

Average 

2,833,043 

5.  Quantities  of   Portuguese  wines  mmh* 
bond  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  dthofjact' 
of  the  following  years.     It  may  be  observed  t: 
creased  quantity  bonded  may  be  solely  occasioiiitl  * 
tional  facilities  for  bonding : — 


Port  of  r.oDdoo. 

Other  FbrU. 

Toul. 

Yean. 

GallH. 

(ialls. 

GtUa. 

1833 

1,442,868 

1,312,572 

2,755,440 

1834 

906,335 

1,187.835 

2.094.1 70 

1836 

2,397,186 

1,819,716 

4,216,904 

1837 

2,902,735 

2.081,165 

4,963.9CU 

1838 

2,838,617 

1,997,766 

4,836,383 

1840 

2,768,956 

1,997,553 

4,766,509 

Ta 


PORTA,  GIAMBATISTA,  was  bom  of  a^/ 
noble  family  at  Naples,  about  the  year  IS50.  I  ■ 
himself  very  early  to  tlie  study  of  nature,  SQ^^* 
read  in  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  all  the  aGtienl»T' 
way  tieat  of  nature  or  describe  tlie  eartb.  1' 
that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  composed  the  Cr)'  "- 
his  'Natural    Magic;'   but  as   he   derived  Ik 
from  such  authors  as  Arnold  de  Villanova  aiti  -  ^ 
he  mixed  up  numerous  fantastic  and  delusory  n^*''"' 
the   deductions   of  real    science.     It  appears  •- 
writings  that  he  travelled    through  Italy,  iVJ 
Spain,  visiting  all  the  libraries  and  learned  I2it:!i< - 
versing  with  artists  on  matters  relating  to  thur 
professions.    His  publications  widely  extended  l* 
A  suspicion  of  his  being  addicted  to  unlawful  sup^'* 
countenanced  by  some  of  his  works,  was  boveTcr  '.^ 
of  his  falling  under  the  censure  of  the  court  ofRt^'^  * 
obliged  him  to  appear  there  in  person  to  justify  b>''' 
and  opinions.    The  result  of  the  examiQationTL^- 
hibitionof  the  meeting  of  anymore  of  the  literary*^ 
held  at  his  house,  on  account  of  their  being  ^^*'^ 
having  occasionally  discussed  the  secrets  cf  sn>|;-' 
society  was  called  *  I  Secreti,'  and  was  accesfJ^.^  ' 
such  as  had  made  some  new  discoveries  in  phy^i^j^'^  , 
even  after  its  dissolution  his  house  still  contioue^i '^  ^ 
resort  of  literary  men,  both  foreign  and  N€»p^'J't^||' . 
not  only  established  private  schools  for  jwrticular  »• 
but  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  promoted  pu^:'^';*^., 
and  had  no  small  share  in  establishing  that  ot  '^;^' 
at  Naples.    In  his  old  age  he  composed  draraa-^^- 
and  comic,  which  had  some  success  at  the  tinny"  *. 
quite  forgotten.     He  died,  unmarried,  at  ^ap'^*•  ,';^' 
•J,  1615,  and  was  buried  in  a  white  marble  cbafc- ' 
had  built  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence.  , , , 

In  spite  of  the  strange  and  childish  absuru'*". 


of  the  camera  obscura,  and  also  of  a  great  Of^^Jj)'..  ' 
optical  experiments.    He  has  wriUen  much  on  v- 
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a  Tie,  concave,  and  convex  mirrors,  and  parlicularly  on 
mrning-glass,  which  he  flattered  himself  be  could  con- 
t  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  burn  at  any  dis- 
^.  The  most  important  invention  that  has  been  attri- 
1  to  him  is  that  of  the  telescope,  of  which  he  has  by 

persons  been  supposed  to  be  the  author,  on  account  of 
sage  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  seventeenth  book  of 
r^atural  Magic  ;*  but  by  the  best  judges  this  honour 
I  considered  to  be  due  to  Galileo.    [Galileo.] 
e  following  is  a  list  of  his  extant  works: — 1,  *  Perspec- 

Rome,  1553,  8vo. ;  2, '  Magise  Naturalis,  sive  de  Mira- 

Rerum  Naturalium,  Libri  Vipinti,'  of  which  the  first 
>lete  edition  was  published  at  Naples,  1589,  fol.  The 
les  edition  of  1558,  fol.,  is  very  rare,  and  contains  only 
i  books;  that  of  Antwerp  1561,  8vo.,  contains  four.  It 
>ecn  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  several  modern 
uages ;  into  English,  for  instance,  so  late  as  1658.  This 
.  contains  a  great  number  of  curious  facts  that  were  not 
rally  known  at  that  time  concerning  the  properties 
Lants,  metals,  animals,  &c. ;  and  also  the  most  re- 
vable  human  inventions.  It  is  a  vast  compilation  of 
iges  extracted  from  authors  both  antient  and  modern, 
put  together  without  taste  or  judgment;  but  it  contains 
;at  number  of  interesting  observations  on  light,  mirrors, 
copes,  fireworks,  statics,  mechanics,  &c.     3,  '  De  Fur- 

Literarum  Notis,  vulgo  de  Zifaris,'  Naples,  1563,  4to., 
ral  times  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  book.  This 

sort  of  stenography,  or  rather  a  treatise  on  different 
es  of  secret  writing,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty 
explained,  and  a  method  proposed  by  which  they  can  be 
tiphed  ad  infinitum.  4.  '  Phytognomonioa  Octo  Libris 
tenta,  in  quibus  nova  facillimaque  affertur  Methodus  qui 
itarum,  Animalium,  Metallorum,  Rerum  denique  om* 
n  ex  primd  extimse  Faciei  Inspectione  quivis  abditas 
(s  assequatur.  Accedunt  ad  hsec  confirmanda,  Infinita 
lemodum  Select iora  Sccreta,  summo  Lahore,  Temporis 
^endio,  et  Impensarum  Jacturd,  vestigata  explorataque,' 
les,  1583,  fol.,  and  several  times  reprinted.  His  object 
lis  work  is  to  point  out  the  means  of  discovering  the 
cL'ties  of  plants  by  their  analogy  with  the  different  parts 
le  body  of  animals.  It  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  full 
^surdities,  though  Adanson  calls  it  an  ingenious  system, 
says  that  the  work  contains  at  least  as  much  truth  as 
hood.  (Families  des  Plantes,  pr6f.  xi.)  5,  *  De  Hu- 
&  Physiognomonia,'  Sorrento,  1586,  fol. ;  and  in  Italian, 
1&5.  1598,  fol.,  very  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated 

clifferent  modern  languages.  This  is  the  work  by 
li  he  is  best  known,  and  which  gives  him  a  right  to  be 
id  ered  as  the  true  founder  of  physiognomy.  After  esta- 
limg  the  influence  that  the  mental  afiections  exercise 
1  the  body,  he  treats  of  the  differences  of  each  part 
be  human  frame,  and  declares  the  signs  which  dis- 
s  the  character  of  the  individual.  He  has  made 
t  use  of  the  observations  of  Aristotle,  Polemo,  and 
Linantius;  but  he  has  also  added  a  great  many  cu- 
s  remarks  of  his  own.    He  considers  that  the  human 

should  be  compared  with  that  of  animals ;  that  as 
:e  exists  in  the  human  race  as  many  modifications  as 
re  are  individuals,  and  as  also  the  different  degrees  of 
organization  recall  those  at  which  nature  stops  perma- 
tly  in  some  of  the  inferior  vertebrated  animals,  the 
eral  configuration  of  the  head  of  man  must  express  a 
racter  akin  to  that  which  is  found  in  these  same  animals, 
)rdingas  the  intellectual  dispositions  of  the  individual 
se  with  those  that  characterise  them.  Accordingly,  in 
plates  inserted  in  his  work,  he  has  compared  the  head 
/"itellius  with  that  of  an  owl,  Plato's  with  that  of  a  Rrey- 
nd,  &c.  6, '  VillsD  Libri  Duodecim :  i.,  Domus;  ii.,  Sylva 
dua;  iii.,  Sylva  Glandaria;  iv.,  Cultus  et  Insitio ;  v., 
narium;  vi.,  OUvetum ;  vii.,  V^nea;  viii.,  Arbustum ;  ix., 
rtus  Coronarius;  x.,  Hortus  Olivarius ;  xi.,  Seges;  xii., 
itum :  in  quibus  majuri  ex  parte  cum  verus  Plantarum 
Itus,  certaque  Insitionis  Ars  et  prioribus  Sseculis  non 
)s  pro'luccndi  Fructus  Via  monstratur,  tum  ad  Frugum, 
li,  ac  Fructuum  Multiplicationera  Experimenta  prope- 
dum  infinita  exhibenlur.*  Francof.,  1592,  4to.  A  learned 
1  agreeable  work,  the  contents  of  which  are  sufficiently 
pressed  by  the  title-page.  7,  *  De  Refractione,  Optices 
rte,  Libri  Novem,'  Naples,  1593,  4to.  Among  many 
ngs  tliat  are  vague  and  inexact,  are  found  now  and 
2n  some  just  observations  on  a  great  number  of  ob- 
tts  relating  1o  optics,  such  as  refraction  and  the  ana- 
ay  of  the  different  parts  of  the  eye.    The  seventeeth 


book  of  his  '  Natural  Magic  *  contains  a  portion  of  this 
treatise.  8,  *  Pneumaticorum  Libri  Tres ;  cum  Duobus 
Libris  Curvilineorum  Elementorum/  Naples,  1602,  4 to., 
and  in  Italian,  ibid.,  1606,  4to.  In  this  work  he  treats  of 
hydraulic  machines  and  their  construction,  and  enters  into 
great  detail.  A  new  edition  of  his  *  Curvilinear  Geometry* 
was  published  at  Rome,  1610,  4to.,  with  the  addition  of 
a  third  book,  treating  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the 
solution  of  which  famous  problem  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  rendered  more  easy.  9,  *  De  Caelesti  Physiognomic 
Libri  Sex,'  Naples,  1601,  4to.,  and  frequently  reprinted. 
In  this  work,  though  he  rejects  judicial  astrology,  he  attri- 
butes nevertheless  great  influence  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 
10,  'Ars  Reminiscendi,*  Naples,  1602,  4to.  A  collection 
of  all  the  means  of  assisting  and  strengthening  the  memory 
that  were  practised  by  the  antients.  11 , '  De  Distillation ibus 
Libri  Novem,  quibus  certd  Methodo,  multiplicique  Artificio 
penitioribus  Natursa  Arcanis  detectis,  cujuslibet  Misti  in 
propria  Elementa  Resolutio  perfect^  docetur,*  Rome,  1608, 
4to.,  and  Strasbourg,  1609,  4to.  A  curious  work,  from 
giving  an  idea  of  the  state  of  chemistry  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  1 2, '  De  Munitione  Libri  Tres,' 
Naples,  1608,  4to.  A  treatise  on  fortifications.  13,  *  De 
Acris  Transmutationibus  Libri  Quatuor,*  Naples,  1609,  4to. 
This  is  said  by  M.  Musset  Pathay  {Bibliog.  Agronojnique, 
p.  51)  to  be  the  first  work  on  meteorology  in  which  any 
sound  ideas  are  to  found.  14,  His  dramatic  works  consist 
of  fourteen  comedies,  two  tragedies,  and  one  tragi-comedy. 
The  comedies  were  collected  into  four  volumes,  12mo.,  and 
published  at  Naples,  1726.  All  these  works  are  analysed 
by  H.  Gab. -Duchesne,  at  the  end  of  his  'Notice  Historique 
sur  I.  B.  Porta,'  Paris,  1801,  8vo.  {Biogr,  Univ^  and 
Biogr.  Med.) 

PORTAL  VEIN.    [Liver.] 

PORTARLINGTON.    [Queen's  County.] 

PORTCULLIS,  in  fortification,  is  an  assemblage  of 
several  large  pieces  of  wood,  joined  across  one  another  like 
a  harrow,  and  each  pointed  with  iron  at  the  bottom.  They 
are  sometimes  hung  over  the  gateways  of  old  fortified  towns, 
ready  to  let  down  in  case  of  a  surprise,  when  the  gates  could 
not  be  shut.  (James's  Military  Dictionary »)  The  French* 
at  a  very  early  period,  called  it  •  porte-coulant,'  i.«.  sliding 
gate,  which  is  tne  true  etvmology  of  the  word.  •  Coulisse' 
is  likewise  used  by  the  French  writers  for  the  portcullis, 
whence  our  term  is  immediately  derived. 

PORTER,  a  kind  of  malt  liquor,  extensively  consumed  in 
London.  The  malt  used  for  porter  is  high-dried  ;  that  is,  it 
has  been  exposed  to  greater  heat  in  the  kiln  than  the  pale 
malt  used  for  ale  and  beer.  [Brewing.]  Porter  was  first 
brewed  in  1722.  The  malt  liquor  previously  drank  consisted 
of  three  kinds,  ale,  beer,  and  '  two-penny,'  and  a  mixture  of 
two  of  either  of  these  kinds  was  a  favourite  beverage  4nder 
the  name  of  'half  and  half;'  or  a  mixture  was  drunk  called 
*  three  threads,'  consisting  of  equal  portions  of  each  of  the 
above  kinds  of  liquor,  for  a  draught  of  which  the  publican 
had  to  so  to  three  different  casks.  About  1722,  Har- 
wood,  a  London  brewer,  commenced  brewing  a  malt  liquor 
which  was  intended  to  unite  the  flavours  of  ale  and  beer, 
or  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny;  and  having  succeeded,  he  called 
his  liquor  *  entire,'  or  '  entire  butt,*  a  name  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  drawn  firom  one  cask  or  butt  only.  A  mix- 
ture of  ale  and  porter  drawn  from  different  casks  is  very 
commonly  drunk  in  London  at  the  present  time.  Ilarwood's 
liquor  obtained  the  name  of  '  porter*  from  its  consumption 
by  porters  and  labourers.  From  1722  to  1761  the  retail 
price  of  porter  was  2d,  per  pot,  when  it  was  raised  to  3^^/., 
at  which  it  continued  until  1799  ;  it  has  never  been  higher 
than  6(/.,  nor  during  the  present  century  lower  than  at  the 
present  time  (September,  1840),  when  the  price  is  Ad.  The 
following  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  price  per  barrel 
since  1816  is  from  a  private  source. — In  Julv,  1816,  the 
price  was  reduced  from  45*.  to  40*.,  but  in  October  was 
again  advanced  to  45*. ;  in  Jan.  1817,  a  further  advance  was 
made  to  50*.,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  it  reached 
yjs.  In  1819,  1820,  and  1822,  the  pric4)  was  successively 
reduced  from  55*.  to  50*,,  45*.,  and  40*.  In  January,  1824, 
it  was  advanced  to  45*.;  in  November,  1825,  to  50*. ;  but  a 
few  months  afterwards  it  again  fell  to  45*.  Since  the  abo- 
lition of  the  beer  duties,  in  1830,  the  price  has  been  33*. 
per  barrel. 

During  the  existence  of  the  duties  on  ale  and  beer,  porter 
was  never  distinguished  in  the  returns  of  the  quantity  ot 
malt  liquor  charged  with  the  duty ;  and  any  estimate  of  th^ 
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extent  of  its  consumption  must  be  taken  with  caution.  The 
brewing  of  porter  bas  not  been  very  successfully  practised 
in  the  country  '  collections*  in  England ;  and  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  'London  porter*  probably  arises  from    the 
large  scale  on  which  all  the  processes  connected  with  the 
brewing,  particularly  the  vatting,  are  conducted,  as  well 
as  the  skill  of  the  brewers.    In  Barclay's  brewery  there 
are  about  120  porter  vats,  each  capable  of  containing  3500 
gallons.    In  London  the  brewing  of  porter  is  confined  to 
tne  great  brewers,  the  others  being  chiefly  ale-brewers. 
At  the  largest  brewery  in  London  the  proportion  of  porter  ' 
brewed  is  between  one-ninth  and  one-tenth ;  and  in  the  j 
London  'collection,*  where  above  one-half  the  malt  con-  j 
sumed  by  brewers  and  victuallers  in   England  is  used, 
the  proportion  is  probably  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  or  about 
one  million  bushels.    This  porter  is  not  all  consumed  in 
London ;  for  the  estimation  in  which  the  article  is  held  ren- 
ders it  not  only  in  demand  in  every  part  of  England,  but  also 
for  export  abroad.    Allowing  one-sixth  for  exportation,  and 
for  the  provinces,  the  proportion  of  porter  consumed  in 
London  will   be  about  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
malt  liquor  consumed.    It  is  said  that  the  taste  of  the  public 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  this  proportion.  Porter  is  bottled 
in  large  Quantities,  both  for  home  and  foreign  demand.  The 
Railway  Commissioners  for  Ireland  remark,  in  their  Second 
Report  (1838), 'that  Irish  porter  is  now  largely  exported  to 
England,  and  the  Dublin  bottled  porter  successfully  rivals 
the  London  porter,  even  in  London  itself.* 

PORTEUS,  BEILBY,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  York  in  1731.  He  passed  several  years  at 
a  small  school  in  his  native  city,  and  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Ripon. 
From  this  place  he  went  at  an  earlier  age  than  usual  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege. His  personal  worth,  united  with  his  superior  at- 
tainments, both  classical  and  mathematical,  soon  procured 
him  a  fellowship  in  his  College,  and  by  the  active  exertions 
of  his  friends  he  was  made  esquire-beadle  of  the  University. 
This  office  he  did  not  long  retain,  but  he  chose  rather  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  private  pupils.  In  1757,  at 
the  age  of  twenty- six,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon 
after  priest 

He  first  became  known  as  a  writer  by  obtaining  Seaton's 
prize  for  the  best  English  poem  on  a  sacred  subject.  On 
this  occasion  the  subject  was  '  Death,*  and  the  production 
of  Mr.  Porteus  was  liniversally  deemed  one  of  great  merit. 
In  1762  he  was  made  chaplain  to  archbishop  Seeker.  His 
first  preferments  were  two  small  livings  in  Kent,  which  he 
loon  resigned,  and  took  the  rectoiy  of  Hunton  in  the  same 
county.  He  was  next  appointed  prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough, and  not  long  afterwards,  in  1767,  he  became 
rector  of  Lambeth.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1769  was  made  chaplain  to 
king  George  III.,  and  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross 
near  Winchester. 

In  1773,  Dr.  Porteus,  with  a    few  other  clergymen,  ap< 

Elied  to  the  bishops,  requesting  that  they  would  review  the 
liturgy  and  Articles  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  slight 
alterations.  In  taking  this  step  they  proceeded  in  a  tem- 
perate and  respectful  manner,  and  the  answer  declining  to 
entertain  the  application,  which  archbishop  Cornwallis  re- 
turned in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  bench  in  general, 
was  marked  with  great  kindness.  Dr.  Porteus  and  his 
friends  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  bishops,  and  thus 
the  affair  ended. 

In  1776,  Dr.  Porteus,  without  the  least  solicitation  on  his 
part,  was  made  bishop  of  Chester;  and  in  1787,  on  the 
death  of  bishop  Lowth,  he  was  promoted  to  the  diocese  of 
London,  over  which  he  very  ably  presided  till  his  death. 
In  1798  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  which  he  delivered  at  St.  James*s  church  on  the 
Fridays  in  Lent,  and  which  he  afterwards  published.  These 
lectures  have  been  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
works.  He  died  May  1 4th,  1808,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Though  bishop  Porteus  cannot  be  called 
a  profound  scholar  or  divine,  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  and  ability  ;  and  he  pursued  through  life  a  steady 
course  of  pious  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, which  procured  him  a  high  reputation  among  men  of 
all  parties.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons  and  tracts, 
with  a  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Seeker,'  and  the  poem  and  lec- 
tures already  mentioned,  were  collected  and  published  in 
1811,  in  five  vols.  Svo.,  with  his  Life,  making  another 
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volume,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodi^-, , 
Dr.  Hodgson,  dean  of  Carlisle.  {Life,  a&abo^e;  Kru)^ 
Biographical  Dictionary,) 

PO'RTICI.    [Naplks,  Province.] 

PORTICO.     Originally  appliefi  without  diok^ 
colonnades  and  covered  auibulatories,  the  ttsna  u  u 
limited  to  signify  a  sheltered  space  enckised  b)  c^u;  "^ 
the  entrance  to  a  building ;  ana  unless  otheriiteu;:  v 
roofed  with  a  pediment,  like  the  end  or  froatof  i  K 
temple.    The  term  therefore,  as  nowgenenUTib  . 
answers  to  the  Pronaos  of  such  a  temple.  Prj«! 
described  according  to  the  number  of  cokmu  u  • 
viz.  tetrastyle,  hexastyle.  octastyle,  &c    [CiuUv 
TECTTJRB ;  Parthenon.]    They  are  called  pcoiuii . 
as  generally  happens,  they  project  from  tbe  ur 
ing.      Such   as  are  in    antis,   and  recess«il  v.i  . 
front  of  the  building,  are  technically  called  /off «, 
latter  term  indeed  is  not  always  employed  iuiiu^.-.. 
sense,  but  it  would   be  convenient  if  it«ctt..>^: 
ambiguity  would  thereby  be  prevented.   Alik.:. . 
loggia  so  far  resembles  any  other  coloDnad£,iii]^*: 
the  other  in  being  situated,  like  a  portico,;! it!., 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  facade,  v?hereas  coloDujti.j^' 
lengthened  ranges  of  columns  in  other  titiait  j* 
speak  of  the  'colonnades*  of  tlie  LouirR«»'?'£ii- 
Hospital,  and  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's  ^W 

Pseudo-prostyle  is  a  useful  term  sug|(e»tii.-VlU 
king  for  such  an  arrangement  of  columns  ^ua\f 
ment  as  resembles  a  prostyle  in  elevat]ofl,lifi«::- 
stead  of  advancing  forwards,  forms  merelj  i  i^r^ 
jecting  break,  the  portico  itself  being  wiibiDiW 
and  nowise  differing  from  a  recessed  loggia,  ex(t^'.^ 
not  in  antie,  and  is  crowned  by  a  pediment.  Oihi 
the  Ionic  portico  of  the  East  India  House,  vhit&,!b 
being  a  tetrastyle  in  antis,  is  converted  intoibeu> 
placing  six  columns  in  such  manner  that  tbe  cod. 
immediately  before  the  antee  or  pilasters.  Tbe^ 
Law  Institution,  Chancery  Lane,  may  also  beciiW.« 
prostyle,  because,  although  a  loggia  in  antii,i'^ 
mounted  by  a  pediment. 

Even  in  prostyle  porticos  there  is  great  diffent>>  ' 
racter  merely  as  regards  the  degree  of  projecUje 
them,  independently  of  other  circumstances;  soati?^ 
to  advance  a  single  intercoluran,  and  otbeK  f ' ' 
siderably  more.    At  the  risk  therefore  of  appeani' " 
vate  upon  the  terminology  of  architecture,  «e«*'* 
pose  the  following  terms  :--fwonopro#/y/<?,wben»i»'> 
projects  only  one  intercolumn,  as  the  Ionic  heii**" 
Pancras church,  London;  diprostyle,  where tbcp/  ^ 
two  intercolumns,  as  in  the  porticos  of  St.  MartiDV^-  * 
cross,  and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  so  uii:'" 
method  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  ^^ "  ^ 
briefly  yet  distinctly  described  as  a  Corinlbian  t-f*  ' ' 
prostyle^  that  is,  a  prostyle  with  eight  coIuoKiif'- 
intercolumns  in  front,  and  three  open  ioterooluB'-* 
its  ends.    Another  circumstance,  which  it  »  ^r*' 
portant  to  note,  is  whether  a  portico  be  asimpl*!'^ 
be  likewise  poly  style,  that  is,  whether  iht  cu's- 
merely  external,  or  whether  there  arc  addition*^' 


the  Glyptotheca  at  Munich,  and  Canova's  chartH  -  ^^ 
sagno,  are  also  polystyle.  This  is  likewise  the  «*  J  ^' 
Corinthian  octastyle  of  the  Exchange  at  "''^j;^^. 
scarcely  an  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  in  ^'^^^^^ 
two  columns  within  the  portico  d  the  Nat/ow'  |^ 
hardly  entitle  it  to  be  so  called,  and  the  architeciufli^^ 
of  the  Bank  which  we  shall  presently  notice  can  ^ 
classed  as  a  portico.  ,  ^j* 

Some  porticos  again  may  be  teimed  coopj"'" ^^^ 
because,  while  they  project  from  the  ^""i"L/^»' 
recede  within  it,  as  is  the  case  with  those  on 
Post- OfKce.  University  College,  and  Hanowr  twp^^ ' , 
Street;  and  such  an  arrangement  P'** ?"^„,j, i^ 
well  as  spaciousness,  and  prevents  tbepoj?^^' g^,|if. 
like  a  mere  addition  to  the  fronlof  a  builoiog; ,  ^ 
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varieties  above  enumerated,  there  are  thow  ff        , 
circular  in  plan,  of  which  the  transept  «"^J",jj^y.,. 
Paul's  furnish  very  admirable  examples;  ^^  J^^ji  ^  - 
in  the  pseudo-portico  or  portico-like  ^fPTj^offi* 
north-west  angle  of  the  Bank  of  EngUnd.  w"*^"-  . . ) 


its  being  likewise  recessed,  and  bavio^ 
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se  in  front  (not  arranged  concentrically,  but  placed  on 
chord  to  the  outer  curve),  produces  an  unusually  rich 
picturesque  effect.  BeautifVil  however  as  the  semicir- 
ir  form  is,  it  becomes  unsuitable  for  such  purpose  if  a 
tico  80  shaped  cannot  be  made  equal  to  a  hexastyle,  or 
trastyle  in  amis,  that  is,  have  five  intercolumns,  because 
lere  be  only  three,  either  the  whole  portico  must  be  very 
*ow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  or  the  intercolumns  so 
3  that  the  architrave  over  them  will  considerably  over- 
g  a  line  drawn  firom  one  column  to  another,  and  thereby 
luce  an  appearance  both  of  deformity  and  weakness. 
Whatever  be  the  form  adopted  for  a  portico,  howe\er 
ant  it  may  be  in  all  other  respects,  the  character  will  be 
;ralised  if  the  background  or  rear  wall  be  filled  with 
9  and  windows.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  otherwise 
c  and  classical  portico  of  StGeorge's,  Bloomsbury,  which 
five  arched  doors,  and  as  many  windows  of  the  same 
I  over  them,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  inter- 
mns  of  the  hexastyle;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
d  features  are  not  only  quite  at  variance  with  the  cha- 
ir of  the  order,  but  petty  in  size,  and  squeezed  togelher, 
I  to  occasion  a  crowded  and  confused  appearance.  The 
ico  of  St.  Martin's  has  fewer  apertures,  there  being  only 
9  doors  and  the  same  number  of  windows  above  them, 
ihey  are  of  such  horrible  design  as  to  be  quite  incon- 
nt  with  the  exterior  of  the  portico.  Even  when  such 
tures  are  in  the  same  taste  as  the  rest,  they  cut  up  the 
ground  to  the  columns,  and  give  it  a  character  at  vari- 
with  that  professedly  aimed  at.  It  is  on  this  account 
the  pseudo-prostyle  or  pedimented  loggia  of  the  Law 
tution  looks  like  the  fk^ade  of  an  Ionic  temple  in  antis 
ed  before  a  modern  house-front.  The  Ionic  hexastyle 
e  College  of  Physicians  is  not  less  faulty,  having  a  door 
four  windows  in  the  lower  part,  while  above  them  there 
ily  a  single  window  in  the  centre,  and  a  niche  corre- 
iing  with  each  of  the  extreme  intercolumns.  On  the 
Dry,  much  of  the  nobleness  of  character  and  beauty  of 
;n  in  the  porticos  of  the  transepts  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
Office,  St.  Pancras  church.  University  College,  the 
)nal  Gallery,  and  the  Doric  hexastyle  in  antis  of  the 
Exchange  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
ndows,  and  from  their  doors  being  made  rich  and  im- 
nt  features.  The  three  doorways  within  St.  Pancras' 
!o  are  of  most  exquisite  design,  but  would  have  shown 
selves  to  more  advantage  had  they  been  placed  farther 
for  the  portico  being  merely  a  monoprostyle,  and  not 
I  recessed,  its  shallowness  causes  the  doors  to  be  too 
to  the  columns,  and  thereby  prevents  their  being  seen 
itageously. 

to  windows,  unless  they  can  be  treated  as  doorways, 
hen  placed  only  in  the  alternate  intercolumns,  they 
ich  blemishes  within  any  sort  of  colonnade  or  portico, 
f  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  both  good  taste  and  eco- 
would  be  better  consulted  by  giving  up  the  portico 
;ther,  and  adopting  a  style  of  design  where  windows 
le  rendered  both  appropriate  and  ornamental  features, 
^r  however  is  this  from  being  duly  attended  to,  that 
ently  no  study  is  bestowed  upon  such  apertures  when 
d  within  a  portico :  a  very  glaring  case  of  the  kind  occurs 
at  we  should  else  pass  by  as  beneath  notice,  namely, 
?ry  paltry  Corinthian  hexastyle,  as  it  must  be  termed, 
ng  the  front  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  which  pre- 
another  most  offensive  solecism  in  the  preposterous 
of  the  lateral  intercolumns.  So  far  and  so  far  only 
hat  portico,  though  of  the  same  order  and  denominst* 
esemble  the  highly  beautiful  one  which  graced  Carlton 
9j  and  which,  but  for  the  defect  alluded  to,  was  one  of 
lost  tasteful  and  richest  specimens  that  we  possessed. 
s  a  Corinthian  hexastyle,  diprostyle,  but  of  triprostyle 
rtions,  for  in  order  to  admit  a  carriage-drive  into  the 
v>  (certainly  a  very  great  convenience  in  itself)  one 
olumn  in  each  flank  was  made  equal  to  two  of  the 
I  and  a  column,  thereby  producing  a  most  offensive 
md  causing  it  to  look  as  if  a  column  had  actually  been 
**ed  in  order  to  allow  a  carriage  to  pass.  In  all  similar 
where  much  greater  width  than  that  affoided  by  the 
intercolumns  is  required  foracarriageentrance,  the  best 
would  be  to  substitute  an  open  arch  at  each  end  of  the 
o,  by  which  means,  while  an  equal  or  even  greater 
th  of  opening  might  be  obtained,  it  would  not  show 
to  the  eye  as  a  positive  gap  compared  with  the  spaces 
^en  the  columns  in  front.*     Stafford  House,  the  duke  of 

>Un   aflurdirig  an  exampta  of  the  kind  may  be  seen  ic  an  article  on 
1».  C,  No.  1 156. 


Sutherland's  town  residence,  offers,  among  its  other  defects 
of  design,  a  striking  instance  of  very  faulty  and  irregular 
columniation  in  the  upper  portico  of  the  north  front  over 
that  in  the  basement  into  which  carriages  drive:  even  two 
more  columns  might  be  added  to  each  Hank,  for  at  present 
the  entablature  of  those  ends  has  no  support  except  at  its 
extremities,  and  consequently  offends  by  the  appearance  of 
both  poverty  and  weakness. 

Having  mentioned  porticos  which  are  raised  upon  a  base- 
ment, we  may  further  remark  that  their  effect  greatly  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  in  which  the  basement  itself  is 
treated.  This  last-mentioned  part  should  invariably  be  made 
to  represent  as  far  as  possible  a  solid  stylobate,  with  no 
windows,  and  if  with  only  a  single  doorway  the  bettor,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  east  front  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  Grosvenor 
Place,  where  beneath  the  tetrastyle  portico  (which  is  re- 
markable, and  by  no  means  unpleasing  in  effect  on  account 
of  its  having  square  pillars  instead  of  columns)  there  is  only 
a  door  with  a  small  niche  on  each  side  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  low  basement  with  small  windows  beneath  a  portico 
has  always  a  mean  and  crowded  appearance,  as  may  be  seen 
in  that  of  the  Mansion-House.  A  similar  objection  applies 
to  the  portico  add'ed  to  the  front  of  the  Custom-Houae  after 
the  falling  in  of  the  Long-room,  and  which  is  certainly  no 
improvement  upon  the  original  design.  The  effect  of  the 
portico  of  the  National  Gallery,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
much  enhanced  by  its  being  placed  on  a  solid  stylobate  more 
extended  than  the  portico  itself,  whereby  the  latter  seems 
to  stand  firmly  on  a  terrace-like  substruction.  Besides  the 
valuable  expression  of  firmness  and  strength  thus  obtainedi 
the  breadth  and  repose  of  this  lower  part  give  additional 
effect  to  the  columns,  its  horizontality  contrasting  forcibly 
with  their  upright  lines,  and  its  unbroken  surface  with  the 
perspective  and  shadow  in  the  interior  of  the  portico.  The 
only  objection  criticism  can  here  allege  is  that  the  mould- 
ings are  rather  tame  and  scanty,  and  that  some  further  em- 
bellishment would  not  have  been  amiss.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  architect  contemplated  the  introduction  of 
statues  on  the  piers  where  the  ascent  on  each  side  com- 
mences; and  if  such  pieces  of  sculpture  should  ever  be  added, 
they  would  greatly  improve  this  portion  of  the  facade. 

Windows,  as  already  observed,  ought  to  be  excluded  alto- 
gether from  a  stylobate  beneath  a  portico,  but  we  should 
not  so  rigidly  object  to  a  series  of  other  openings,  whether 
arches  or  square* headed  apertures  between  piers,  provided 
they  were  confined  to  the  centre,  as  for  instance  three  open 
arches  corresponding  with  the  three  middle  intercolumns  of 
a  hexastyle  above  them,*orwith  the  alternate  ones  of  a  more 
extended  colonnade.  We  conceive  too  that  in  similar  cases, 
super-columniation,  or  rather  sub-col umniation,  might  be 
resorted  to  with  propriety  and  effect ;  namely,  by  converting 
the  insulated  piers  below  into  columns  of  short  and  massive 
proportions,  so  as  to  produce  a  distyle  in  antis,  or  three  open 
intercolumns  beneath  the  centre  ones  of  a  hexastyle,  &c. 

Although  we  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  who  would 
proscribe  coupled  columns  altogether,  we  certainly  protest 
against  them  for  any  kind  of  pedimented  prostyle;  such 
disposition  has  however  most  unfortunately  been  adopted  in 
the  principal  portico  of  Buckingham  Palace,  owing  to  which 
what  might  have  been  an  octastyle  is  reduced,  as  regards 
the  number  of  intercolumns,  to  a  tetrastyle.  The  inter- 
columniation  also  is  exceedingly  irregular,  the  intercolumn 
on  each  flank  being  nearly  double  as  wide  as  those  in  front, 
a  defect  probably  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
unusual  width  there  in  order  to  admit  the  royal  state-car- 
riage into  the  lower  portico;  for  the  principal  portico,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  raised  upon  another  formed  by  a 
Grecian  Doric  order  beneath  the  Corinthian,  not  applied  as 
above  recommended  in  such  case,  but  continued  throughout ; 
whereas  had  there  only  been  solid  piers  beneath  the  angles 
of  the  upper  portico,  the  whole  would  have  been  in  some 
degree  improved,  although  there  would  still  have  remained 
the  defect  of  diminutive  columns  and  disproportionately 
wide  intercolumns. 

Respecting  the  mere  temple-porticos  of  the  antients,  or 
rather  the  external  arrangement  of  columns  in  such  edifices, 
whether  confined  to  the  ends  or  continued  along  the  sides, 
nothing  need  be  said  here,  because  they  offer  very  little 
more  than  slight  variations  of  the  same  idea,  and  those  are 
suflicicntly  explained  in  the  article  Civil  ARCHiTECrtiRB. 
But  we  shall  now  briefly  pass  in  review  some  of  the  porticos 

Porticos  and  ''ulonnades  in  tlie  first  ▼oliimc  of  the  '  Library  of  the  Fine  Axtfr* 
wlticli  is  illusltated  with  eovcral  other  originnl  plani. 
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that  most  deserve  notice  on  account  of  Iheir  plan,  to  which 
Vfe  shall  confine  our  attention,  pasbiug  over  all  other  cir- 
cumstances. We  shall  not  therefore  attend  to  the  order 
of  columns  employed  in  them,  nor  take  any  account  of  their 
dimensions,  the  plans  being  drawn  not  to  the  same  scale,  but, 
for  convenience  sake,  nearly  to  the  same  size.  We  com- 
mence with  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  {Fig,  I),  attached 
to  a  circular  edifice  [Pantheon],  and  which,  as  will  instantly 
be  seen,  is  decidedly  different  from  the  usual  portico  at  the 
end  or  front  of  a  temple,  or  from  those  monoprostyles,  or 
single  external  line  of  columns,  which  constitute  the  gene- 
raUty  of  modern  porticos. 


altogether  different  in  its  arrangement  fcomlbe&tkt.'^ 
being  here  merely  a  second  range  of  columnikbin^iu, 
in  front,  on  which  account  it  might  be  desigiuted  i;^ 
oclastyle. 

Fig,  2. 
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Besides  being  tri prostyle,  or  having  three  open  inter- 
columns  on  its  tlanks,  it  may  be  described  as  polystyle, 
having  columns  within,  dividing  it  into  three  avenues  or 
aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  extended  by  being  con- 
siderably recessed,  a  circumstance  that  adds  very  greatly  to 
the  general  eflFect. 

As  being,  like  the  preceding,  attached  to  a  rotunda,  we 
have  selected  for  the  next  plan  that  of  the  church  erected  by 
Canova  at  Possagno  {Fig»  2),   This  abo  is  a  polystyle,  though 


Although  there  are  very  few  decastyle  portEJ  »^ 
merely  as  an  example  of  one  that  we  bereexhikt  .i 
versily  College  {Fig.  3),  since  it  might  have bot^ii'^ 
being  at  all  worthy  of  notice  for  its  plan,  unitx^' 
the  dodecastyle  one  of  the  Chamber  of  Ih-"^' -- 
[Paris],  which  is  no  more  than  a  monopw*;  - - 
line  of  twelve  columns,  beneath  a  pediment  V- 
versity  College,  on  the  contrary,  projects  for^ir 
siderably,  it  being  equal  to  a  triprostyle,  or  i  ^'- 
style,  with  one  intercolumn  closed  up,  owicg^' 
appears  internally  to  be  partly  recessed,  to  beer 
two  intercolumns,  and  inwards  for  the  space  o(cr 
example  is  further  remarkable  on  account  of  w^ 
and  highly  picturesque  arrangement  of  ibesirr 
the  ascent  up  to  it,  which  commence  below  at  '••  • 
while  above  they  form  a  single  broad  flight,  iQsi^^ 
as  to  leave  screened  areas,  a  a,  which  serre  to  ^  ^ 
to  the  spaces  in  the  basement  beneath  the  poruci 


Fig.  3. 


The  porticoofthe  Glyptotheca  at  Munich  (F?^.  4)  [Munich] 
may  be  described  as  monoprostyle,  recessed,  and  polystyle,  it 
being  compounded  of  an  octaslyle  advanced  only  one  inter- 
column before  the  rest  of  the  front,  and  of  a  tetrastyle  in 
antis  behind  it,  forming  five  open  intercolumns,  the  extent 
of  the  recessed  part,  by  which  means  not  only  great  richness 
of  columniation,  but  a  picturesque  play  and  contrast  are 
obtained. 

Like  that  of  University  College,  the  portico  of  the  National 
Gallery  {Fig,  6)  is  pseudo- triprostyle,  consequently  projects 
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partially  recessed  in   the  centre,  where  are  two   columns    I^ndon  porticos  of  one  with  any  *<*^^'"''*  jj^f  i^  i 
forming  a  distyle  in  antis,  the  only  instance  anwiig  all  our    also  diifers  from  the  oiher  example  ^W 


as  much  as  three  intercolumns  from  the  buil<ii'>?    , 
other  respects,  differs  very  materially  from  it. 


i^emcnt  of  the  steps  fcading  up  to  i(,  rehtire  to  wliich 
Me  remarks  bftie  Blready  been  made. 
Mic  porlk'o  of  tho  Panlheon  at  Paris  (Fig.  0)  offers  a  more 
gulurthan  judicious  aTrangement,tno  columns  being  pro- 


eil  at  eaoh  end  ko  89  to  produce  a  group  of  tliree  at  the 
n'nal  angles,  which,  although  by  no  means  displeasing 
llie  grouiiiKpUn.  produces  en  awkward  effect  in  llie 
cture  itself  or  an  elevation  of  it ;  because,  inslead  of 
ig  included  beneath  the  pediment,  those  columns  and 
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their  entablature  form  mere  little  jiiltin^out  bits,  atlaclied 
to  the  flanks,  aiid  almost  sugeest  Uie  idea  of  its  bein^  origi- 
nally intended  to  continue  lliem  as  lateral  colonnade*  pa- 
rallel to  the  he.iastyle  beneath  the  pediment  (as  in  the  nett 
flgurel.  Though  this  portico  is  only  hexaslyle  in  front,  and 
has  only  four  columns  within,  there  are  eighteen  altogether, 
besides  (he  half  and  ihree-quarter  columns  attached  to  the 
wall  behind,  anumber  euflicientto  have  formed  an  oclastyle 
I ri prostyle  with  six  inner  columns.viz.fbur  disposed  as  in  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon  ( Fig.  1 ),  and  two  forming  a  pronaos 
recess  for  the  centre  doorway,  as  in  fig,  5.  Notwithstanding 
however  the  faults  already  adverted  to,  and  that  of  its  wide 
intercolumnialion,  compensated  perhaps  in  some  respect 
by  the  columns  within  Iha  portico  immedialely  behind  those 
in  front  (but  whirh  defect  might  have  been  obviated  by 
merely  making  an  oclanlyle  wnhin  the  same  space  as  the 
present  hexastyle),  notwithstanding  these  defects,  there  is 
verymuch  to  admire  in  this  example,  more  especially  when 
wec^>mpare  it  with  preceding  productions  of  the  kind  in 
modern  times. 

Our  next  example,  which  is  the  portico  of  the  new  Fit^wil- 
liam  Museum  at  Cambridge  (.F^g.  7),  differs  materially  from 


foregoing  one,  preientioj^  a  richer  system  of  coh 
in  some  respects;  for  ihougfa,  technically  spenking,  no  |  upon 
e  than  a  monoprostyle  oclastyle,  it  is  extended  by  laleral 
ias,  three  inlercolumns  in  width,  and  has  besides  con- 
rable  depth  within.  All  thA  we  object  to  is  the  sub^tii- 
■n  of  en^^ed  columns  for  anttu  or  pilasters,  which 
,<t  not  only  have  been  more  suitable,  but  have  produced 
ter  variety;  nor  can  we  help  thinking  it  would  have 
very  much  belter  to  have  placed  a  square  pillar  instead 
column  at  the  inner  angles  formed  hy  the  Junction  of 
oturns  of  the  oclastyle  and  the  lateral  colonnades ;  both 
use  these  last  would  have  thereby  been  better  dellned 
ee}'e,and  the  meeting  entablature  would  have  appeared 


.  . .     solidly  supported  than  when,  ai 
circular  shaft.     Very  like  this  in  plar 


ow,  resting 
the  portico 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  whose  centre  Is  also  an  octa- 
style,  but  each  of  the  lateral  colonnades  has  one  intercolumn 
more  than  those  in  the  Cambridge  building.  Internally 
the  disposit"  n  of  the  centre  portion  or  octastyle  resembles 
Ihut  of  the  Panlheon,  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Alihough  only  a  hexastyle,  the  porliro  of  the  Kazan 
Cathedral,  St.  Petersburg,  towards  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  is 
an  unusually  rich  example  of  a  polystyle  prostyle,  and  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  airani[ement  which  will  be  better  un- 
derstoud  fiom  the  plan  itself  (Fi,?.  B)  than  from  any  verbal 
esplamition.    The  cut  also  shows  a  portion  of  the  sweeping 


Fig.  8. 


naflos  fin  imitation  of  those  by  Bernini  in  the  Piazza 
an  Pietro  lit  Rome),  and  the  mode  in  which  they  nre 
ecteil.  or  rather  not  connected  with,  but  merely  brought 
•  the  portico  itself,  which  is  so  awkward  and  disagree- 
:is  rnnterially  to  detract  from  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
I  other  porticos,  which,  whateTor  may  be  their  de- 
nation,  or  whatever  their  merits  in  point  of  style  and 
jiion,  consist  of  no  more  than  a  single  range  of 
nns  in  front,  we  cannot  stop  to  make  any  remarks, 
')L(h  several  of  thein  would  furnish  abundant  matter 
riiiciEiD,  and  among  others  that  of   Covent  Garden 


Theatre,  which,  though  generally  received  as  such,  is  any- 
thing but  a  classical  composition,  the  doorways  being 
moon  in  the  extreme,  mere  holes  in  the  wall,  and  the  win- 
dows above  them  destroying  all  architectural  repose  and 
breadth  of  effect.  We  cannot  however  pass  over  Mr. 
Gandy  Deering's  small  Doric  distyle  in  anlis.  in  tho  front 
ofthe bnildineori^inally  erected  for  the  PimlicoProprietarj 
School  in  Ebury  Street  ( Fig.  9).  since  it  claims  to  be  brought 
forward  by  us  as  a  solilory  example  of  a  portico  with  aa 
inner  screen  corried  up  halfway  behind  the  columns,  an'' 
With  lateral  openings  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  betwf 
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small  antflO,  a,  a,  &c.,  descending^  as  low  as  the  top  of  the 
screen,  and  two  of  them  resting  on  its  exterior  ends.  The 
idea  is  a  valuable  one,  and  admits  of  almost  endless  diver- 
iity  and  new  combinations. 

Fig.  9. 


The  only  other  example  we  shall  offer  is  that  of  semi- 
circular, or  rather  segmental  loggia,  forming  iLu  north- 
west angle  of  the  Bank  of  England  {Fig,  10),  the  most  laste- 
ful  and  picturesque  piece  of  design  that  Sir  J.  Soane  ever 
produced. 


» ^ 


to  the  others,  their  shafts  being  plain,  while tije Kit  i.% 
tinted,  the  varied  perspective  appearance  aeeonliD  t 
spectator  shifts  his  station,  and  the  great  playofl^ 
shade,  all  render  this  little  bit  quite  an  uchitiecliiAif. 

Hg,  10. 


The  effect  of  the  inner  columns,  the  contrast  they  afford  '  above  given. 

Table  of  Porticos. 


The  annexed  table  may  be  found  useful  bc;l : 
tating  comparison  and  from  its  contaiDiugseTc;ii: 
examples,  besides  supplying  various  further  pf- 
regard  to  some  of  those  which  are  represeoieilz^ 
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Monoprostyle,  sculptured  pediment. 
Hy per-diprostyle,  recessed.   Height  ofcic 
Hyper-triprostyle.     Polystyle  and  recasi 
Hyper-diprostyle,  with  diatyle  in  antia,n%' 
Monoprostyle,  recessed,  and  with  or«it'( 

laterally,  forming  three  intercolumos^iec 
Unequal  di  prostyle,  recessed,  five  interoxli^ 
Diprostyle, '  with  two   inner  columns  v&^ 

with  second  and  seventh  of  the  octast}!^ 
Columns  fluted,  their  height  26  feet 
Columns  36  feet  high.     Side  elevationi (jf  ^* 

tercolumns  on  flanks. 
See  Paris. 
Columns  65  feet  high ;  marble, 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recessed,  tetra»t}l  »• 

Monoprostyle. 

Diprostyle,  polystyle,  double  octastyle. 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recessed. 

Diprostyle,  height  of  columns  34  feet         ^ 
Diprostyle,  five  arched  doors,  and  fiTearcW'- 

above  them. 
Monoprostyle. 
Monoprostyle. 

Diprostyle,  polystyle,  a  triple  heiastyle.      ^ 
Reliefs  within  portico,  height  of  columns  62' 
A  diprostyle,   attached  to  a  rotunda.   T^ 
columns  behind  the  penultimate  ones  ^ 
Monoprostyle.    White  marble ;  columns  3J  * 
H  y  per-  monoprostyle. 
Monoprostyle ;  height  of  columns  36  feet 
Diprostyle,  recessed,  columns  37  feel  hig'fi- 
Monoprostyle,  flight  of  steps  in  front 
Pseudo-prostyle ;  height  of  columns  30  if'^ 
Monoprostyle ;  florid  Ionic ;  columns  36  ^  - 

Monoprostyle.    Order  continued  J^*"^^'-' !'. 
loggiasof  three  intercolumnsoneachsideolf 

Monoprostyle,  columns  36  feet  high,  fluted. 
Monoprostyle ;  deep  recess  in  centre  vit^  • 
A  monoprostyle  attached  to  a  polygoa> 
Monoprostyle,  recessed,  with  a  distyle  m  m"* 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recessed.  A  double  )j«i* 
Monoprostyle,  recessed  as  a  tetraslyle  '^  *^'^. . . 
Four  pilasters  and  two  columns  beneuina  F  * 
or  five  in  tercolumns. 


PORTLAND  (Tsle).    [Dorsetshire.] 

PORTLAND.  DUKE  OF.    [Pitt.] 

PORTLAND  (America).    [Mainb.] 

PORTLAND  OOLITE,  a  term  in  geology,  synonymous 
with  epioolite  of  Brongniart,  and  upper  oolite  of  some*  Eng- 
lish geologists. 


PORTLAND  STONE.    [Dobsbtshibs ]        . 

PORTLAND  VASE.    The  beautiful  s^ecia^'- 
tientart  known  by  this  name,  but  formerly  Iwa^JlS 
lation  of  the  Barberini  Vase,  is  one  of  tbecW'j^    , 
sures  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  ^  ^^  lit  »■ 
duction  is  now  unknown ;  but  it  is  presumed  Id  •'* 
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a  Gieoian  artist.  The  first  information  we  have  respect- 
it  is,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
vase  ^vas  found  enclosed  in  a  marble  sarcophagus, 
hin  a  sepulchral  chamber,  under  the  mount  called  the 
nie  del  GranOt  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome 
the  ruad  leading  to  Frascati.  This  sepulchral  chamber 
ears  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
^erus  and  of  his  mother  Julia  Mammaoa ;  and  the  vase 
i  probably  a  cinerary  urn  belonging  to  the  sepulchre.  Bar- 
,  in  his  work  on  Roman  and  Etruscan  sepulchres  {Gli 
Uchi  SepoMf  1704),  has  given  a  sectional  represeu- 
on  of  the  Monte  del  Grano,  with  the  hollow  sepulchre 
bin,  and  the  spot  in  which  the  sarcophagus  was  found 
ig.  The  elegance  of  form  and  the  admirable  workman- 
>  of  the  vase  procured  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  sarco- 
gus  which  enclosed  it,  a  place  in  the  palace  of  the 
berini  family  at  Rome,  where  it  remained  more  than 
centuries ;  after  which  it  became  the  property  of  Sir 
liam  Hamilton,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Duchess  of 
tland.  At  length,  in  the  year  1810,  it  was  deposited  in 
British  Museum  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  placed 
in  octagonal  table  in  the  middle  of  the  small  ante-room 
i.  9)  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  from  the  gallery 
ntiquities. 

'his  vase  was  said  by  Montfaucon  to  be  formed  of  a  pre- 

is  stone;  but  subseouent  examination  has  shown  the 

:eriul  to  be  dark  blue  glass,  relieved  by  figures  and 

ices   in  white  enamel.      It    is  about    ten    inches    in 

^ht,  and   beautifully  curved  from  the  top  downwards; 

diameter  at  the  top  being  about  three  inches  and 

alf ;  at  the  neck  or  smallest  part,  two  inches ;  at  the 

;est  part  (mid-height),  seven  inches ;  and  at  the  bottom, 

inches;  with  two  handles,  one  on  each  side.    The  blue 

of  the  glass  is  rich  and  beautiful,  and  is  rendered  still 

e  so  by  the  contrast  of  the  delicate  white  enamel  of 

ch  the  figures  are  formed.    These  fibres  are  seven  in 

iber,  three  men,  three  women,  and  a  wm^ed  Cupid ;  but 

story  or  scene  represented  has  never  been  satisfactorily 

iained,  although   many  attempts  at  explanation   have 

1  made.   Dr.  King  iArchccologia,  vol.  viii.)  endeavours  to 

V,  by  a  somewhat  forced  construction,  that  the  scene 

a  mythological  relation  to  the  birth  and  acts  of  the 

leror  Alexander  Severus  ;  and  other  theories  of  a  simi- 

Lind  have  been  advanced.    The  figures  however,  what- 

may  be  their  import,  are  placed  in  the  following  order : 

entering  the  ante-room  one  of  the  handles  is  first  seen, 

ng  beneath  it  a  wild-looking  head,  with  long  hair  and 

d  ;    near  the  handle  (to  the  right)  is  a  male  figure 

ding  under  a  kind  of  porch,  and  offering  his  extended 

to  a  female  seated  on  the  ground,  over  whose  head 

La  the  branch  of  a  tree :  a  wineed  boy  is  hovering  over 

e  two  figures ;  and  to  the  right  is  a  man  leaning  his 

;ir,  in  an  easy  attitude,  on  his  knee,  the  foot  being  raised 

stone,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand.  We  then  come 

le  second  handle,  which  has  a  head  under  it  similar  to 

on  the  opposite  side ;  near  this  handle  is  a  man  seated 

stone,  and  looking  at  a  female  figure  reclining  in  an 

and  elegant  attitude,  with  an  inverted  torch  in  her  left 

1,  and  the  right  passing  over  her  head ;  the  branch  of 

le  bends  over  her,  and  at  her  left  hand  is  another  male 

e,  who  is  looking  towards  her,  and  holding  a  staff  in 

efi  hand.    These  figures  are  about  five  inches  in  height, 

are  modelled  or  moulded  with  minute  accuracy.    Being 

rent  in  colour  and  in  opacity  from  the  glass  on  which 

are  laid,  they  must  have  been  fashioned  before  being 

on  the  vase ;  yet  the  union  has  been  so  complete  that 

lint  can  be  seen  between  them,  and  the  minute  details 

le  figures  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 

I  by  the  heat  which  in  all  probability  was  necessary 

ae  process  of  cementation.     At  the  bottom  of  the  vase 

L  enamelled  head  and  bust  of  a  figure  whose  hand  is 

ited  towards  the  mouth,  and  who  has  a  fine  Grecian 

ne  of  face.    As  this  part  of  the  vase  cannot  be  seen  in 

resent  position,  a  cast  of  it  is  attached  to  the  stand  on 

h  the  vase  is  placed.    Dr.  King  was  of  opinion  that 

head  was  part  of  a  larger  work,  and  was  cemented  on 

vase  by  a  process  different  from  that  employed  on  the 

r  parts. 

mould  of  the  vase  was  made  by  Feebler,  the  gem  en- 
?r,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Barberini 
ly  ;  and  from  this  mould  a  certain  number  of  casts  in 
er  of  Paris  were  taken  by  Mr.  Tassie,  who  afterwards 
oyed  the  mould.    Mr.  Wedgwood  made  a  small  num- 


ber of  copies  of  this  vase,  which  were  sold  at  about  twenty- 
five  guineas  each,  and  which  were  distinguished  for  the 
admirable  skill  displayed  in  their  production.  The  moulds 
employed  for  these  copies  are,  we  believe,  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  manufacture  ren- 
ders theu:  production,  as  a  commercial  speculation,  unpro- 
fitable. 

PORTO  BELLO.    [Puerto  Bello.J 

PORTPATRICK.    [Wigtonshirk.] 

PORTO.    [Oporto.J 

PORTO  SANTO.    [Madeira.] 

PORTA.  BACCIO  DELLA.    [Baccic] 

PORTRAIT  ilhrirait  French ;  RitrcUio,  Italian ;  Bild- 
niss,  German;  Imago,  Latin;  cirwi/,  Greek).  A  portrait, 
strictly  speaking,  signifies  the  likeness  of  anything  what- 
ever, whether  animate  or  inanimate,  either  drawn  or  co- 
loured upon  a  Hat  surface :  in  a  more  restricted  sense  it 
signifies  a  drawing  or  a  painting  representing  the  likeness 
of  any  particular  individual ;  but  it  is  also  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  pictures  of  animals. 

Portrait,  says  Lord  Orford,  is  the  only  true  histo- 
rical painting.  Its  uses  are  manifest ;  it  administers  to  the 
affections,  it  preserves  to  the  world  the  features  of  those 
who,  for  their  services,  have  merited  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind, and  of  those  who  have  been  in  any  way  remarkable 
for  their  own  actions  or  through  their  position  in  society ; 
and  in  a  simply  historical  point  of  view,  it  illustrates  the 
costume  and  habits  of  past  ages. 

Portraiture  seems  to  be  almost  as  antient  as  the  art  of 
painting  itself;  indeed,  according  to  the  romantic  legend 
told  by  Pliny  (HisL  Nat,  xxxv.  12,  43),  it  was  in  Greece 
the  origin  of  the  imitative  arts;  an  enamoured  Corinthian 
maid  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover  around  his  shadow  cast 
by  a  lamp  upon  the  wall. 

The  most  antient  portraits  extant,  if  they  can  be  termed 
such,  are  those  which  have  been  found  in  the  cases  of 
mummies :  there  is  a  singularly  fine  specimen  of  these  pre- 
served in  the  Egyptian  museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris ;  and 
there  is  also  one  of  mean  execution  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  antients,  in  very  early  times, 
for  warriors  to  have  their  portraits  painted  upon  their 
shields,  called  by  the  Romans  imagines  clipeorum,  or 
imagines  dipeata,  and  these  shields  were  frequently  dedi- 
cated in  the  temples  in  honour  of  their  owners  when  de- 
ceased, or  placed  by  victors  as  trophies  (clipei  votivi).  The 
portraits  were  most  probably  painted  in  wax,  but  that  they 
were  well  executed  is  very  doubtful.     (Pliny,  xxxv.  3.) 

Among  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  the 
possession  of  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  {imagines  ma- 
jorum)  was  a  proof  of  nobility,  for  by  the  jus  imaginum 
none  were  permitted  to  make  portraits  of  themselves  ex- 
cept those  who  had  themselves  or  whose  ancestors  harl 
borne  some  curule  magistracy ;  and  Roman  families  were 
accustomed  to  boast  of  their /timoff^?  imagines  as  a  proof  of 
their  antient  nobility.  {Cic,  In  Pisonem,  1.)  These  por- 
traits or  images,  which  were  of  wax,  were  preserved  with 
great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  were  only  brought  out 
upon  great  occasions  or  carried  before  them  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions. (Pliny,  xxxv.  2.)  They  were  probably  painted  busts, 
for  the  art  of  casting  with  wax  in  plaster  moulds  taken  from 
the  life  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  12,  44),  invented  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  by  Lysistratus  the  brother  of 
Lysippus.  It  seems  that  the  Romans  were  also  sometimes 
in  the  habit  of  prefixing  the  portraits  of  authors  to  their 
works.    Martial  mentions  one  of  Virgil  (xiv.  186). 

The  most  antient  portrait-painter  of  extraordinary  merit 
on  record  was  apparently  Dionysius  of  Ck)lophon:  he  is 
praised  by  Aristotle  {Ihet.,  2)  for  the  fidelity  of  his  paintings ; 
and  from  what  Plutarch  iAysiTimol,,  36)  of  the  high  finish 
of  his  works,  we  may  perhaps  term  him  the  Holbein  of  an- 
tiquity: he  flourished,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias,  about 
430  B.C. 

The  most  famous  portrait-painter  among  the  antients 
was  Apelles:  he  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting 
the  portraits  of  Alexander :  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures was  a  portrait  of  that  monarch  as  Jupiter,  called  the 
'Alexander  Ceraunophoros,'  for  which,  according  to  the  in- 
credible account  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,  36),  he  received  twenty 
talents  of  gold  (upwards  of  50,000/.  sterling) ;  so  large  a  sum, 
that  it  was  measured  to  the  painter,  not  counted  ('mensnra, 
non  numero').  Most  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles  were  pc 
traits  in  an  extended  sense,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  bef 
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imall  anted,  a,  a,  &c.,  descending  as  low  as  tbe  top  of  the 
screen,  and  two  of  them  resting  on  its  exterior  ends.  The 
idea  is  a  valuable  one,  and  admits  of  almost  endless  diver- 
Btty  and  new  combinations. 

Eg.  9. 


Tbe  only  other  example  we  shall  offer  is  that  of  semi- 
circular, or  rather  segmental  loggia,  forming  iLu  north-        The  annexed  table  may  be  found  useful  W:! 
west  angle  of  the  Bank  of  England  (.Fig.  10),  the  most  iar>te-     tating  comparison  and  from  its  coutainiugsev^ni^ 
ful  and  picturesque  piece  of  design  that  Sir  J.  Soane  ever    examples,  besides  supplying  various  further  p^" 
produced.  !  regard  to  some  of  those  which  are  rcpreseniBi!:'. 

Tbe  effect  of  the  inner  columns,  the  contrast  they  afford  '  above  given. 

Table  of  J\jrtico8. 


to  the  others,  their  shafts  being  plain,  nubile  tVjeiHtL% 
fluted,  the  varied  perspective  appearance  aecordu*.Mi/ 
spectator  shifts  his  station,  and  the  great  play  of  if^ 
shade,  all  render  this  little  bit  quite  an  archit«ciua,v, 

Fig.  10. 
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Monoprostyle,  sculptured  pediment. 
Hyper-diprostyle,  recessed.  Height  of  pi«K   • 
Hyper-triprostyle.     Polystyle  and  recewi 
Hyper-diprostyle,  with  distyle  in  antis,!^ ' 
Monoprostyle,   recessed,  and  with  ortief     > 

laterally,  forming  three  intercolumoiciie^^ 
Unequal  cliprostyle,  recessed,  fiveiutenvlb!^' 
Diprostyle, '  with  two   inner  columns  «n?si 

with  second  and  seventh  of  tbe  octasty.e 
Columns  fluted,  their  height  26  feet 
Columns  36  feet  high.     Side  elevatioDS  of  (' '' 

tercolumns  on  flanks. 
See  Paris. 
Columns  55  feet  high ;  marble. 


Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recessed,  tetrvt;! 

Monoprostyle. 

Diprostyle,  polystyle,  double  octastyle. 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle^  recessed. 


.»* 


Diprostyle,  height  of  columns  34  feet     ^   ^ 
Diprostyle,  five  arched  doors,  and  fiveaithfe*-' 

above  them. 
Monoprostyle. 
Monoprostyle. 

Diprostyle,  polystyle,  a  triple  hexastyle. 
Reliefs*  within  portico,  height  of  column* 6J!" 
A  diprostyle.   attached  to  a  rotundL    T<^ 
columns  behind  the  penultimate  ones '' 
Monoprostyle.   White  marble ;  columns  ^i »  " 
H  y  per-  monoprostyle. 
Monoprostyle  ;  height  of  columns  36  feet 
Diprostyle,  recessed,  columns  37  feet  higo 
Monoprostyle,  flight  of  steps  in  front 
Pseudo-prostyle ;  height  of  columns  30  (f^ 
Monoprostyle  j  florid  Ionic ;  columns  36  i«  - 

Monoprostyle.    Order  continued  laterall}  ' 
loggiasof  three  intercolumnsoneaehsideoif'' 

Monoprostyle,  columns 36  feet  high,  fluled. 
Monoprostyle ;  deep  recess  in  centre  »iifl  • 
A  monoprostyle  attached  to  a  polygon. 
Monoprostyle,  recessed,  with  a  dislyle  in  »»!'> 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recessed.  A  double  •'' 
Monoprostyle,  recessed  as  a  teUas^j*^*^ 
Four  pilasters  and  two  colamoi. li^l|A* 
or  five  in  tercolumns. 


PORTLAND  (Isle).    [Dorsktshirb.] 

PORTLAND.  DUKE  OF.    [Pitt.] 

PORTLAND  (America).    [Maine.] 

PORTLAND  OOLITE,  a  term  in  geology,  synonymous 
vith  epioolite  of  Brongniart,  and  upper  oolite  of  some  Eng- 
lish geologists. 


PORTLAND  STONE. 
PORTLAND  VASE.    Tb 
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mvh,     Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  secured  it  by  forti- 
tioas ;  which  were  completed  by  Henry  VIL    In  the 
;n  of  Henry  VIIU  it  became  the  principal  if  not  the  only 
lion  of  the  English  navy*  and  in  a.d.  1544  an  indecisive 
;agemcnt  between  the  English  and  French  fleets  took 
ce  off  Spithead.  In  the  time  of  Charles!.  (a.d.  1628),  the 
ie  of  Buckingham,  who  had  come  down  to  hasten  the 
lipment  of  the  armament  for  the  rehef  of  Rochelle,  was 
[xssinated  here.    In  the  great  civil  war,  the  town  was  garri- 
ed  for  the  parliament.    The  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with 
.berine  of  Braganza  was  celebrated  here  (a.d.   1662). 
ice  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fortifications  have  been 
ar  extended  (especially  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  Wil- 
li III.,  and  George  HI.)  as  to  be  now  impregnable.      It 
said  to  require  a  garrison  of  13,500  men  to  man  the 
rks  and  the  forts,  in  case  of  a  siege.    The  moats,  which 
wide  and  deep,  can  be  filled  with  water  from  the  sea. 
I'lie  town  of  Portsmouth  is  situated  at  the  south-western 
remity  of  Portsea  island,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hour.     It  is  enclosed  by  fortifications  forming  a  semi- 
tie  to  landward,  and  has  an  area  of  1 10  acres ;   it  con- 
led,  in  1831,  1 195  houses  (beside  6  building  and  40  un- 
abited),  inhabited  by  1627  families;  the  population  was 
3.     The  streets,  with  the   exception   of   High-street, 
:    narrow,    and    consist  of  houses  of  inferior  appear- 
e.    There  are  some  substantial  houses  in  High-street, 
on  the  Grand  Parade,  which  is  at  the  western  end 
High-street.    North  of  Portsmouth  is  Portsea,  consider- 
V  larger  than  Portsmouth,  exteiiding  along  the  harbour, 
containing  the  dock-yard  and  the  principal  establish- 
-Eits   connected  with  it.      Portsea,  like  Portsmouth,  is 
tn^ly  fortified,  and  its  defences  are  so  united  with  those 
?ortbmouth,  that  the  two  towns  may  be  considered  as  com* 
bonded  in  the  circuit  of  one  fortress.  The  streets  of  Ports- 
jth  and  Portsea  are  well  lighted  and  paved.     Outside  the 
ifications  of  these  two  towns  are  extensive  suburbs,  as 
itlisea  on  the  east  of  Portsmouth,  Land  port  adjacent  to 
tsca,  and  Mile  End  and  Kingston  rather  more  remote, 
ae  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  handsome,  especially 
ic  on  Southsea  Common;   others,  though  neatly  and 
alarly  built,  are  smaller  and  of  inferior  description, 
•re  are  some  groups  of  habitations  less  connected  with 
tsmouth.    All  these  suburbs  are  in  the  parish  of  Port- 
which  comprehends  the  whole  of  Portsea  island,  except 
town  of  Portsmouth,  some  extra-parochial   districts, 
ifly  belonging  to  government,  on  the  east  side,  on  the 
re  of  LAne;ston  harbour,  formerly  occupied  by  some  sai- 
ls, and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  is  in 
mmering  parish. 

.^he  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour  is  about  two  miles  wide 
ween  Fort  Monkton  and  Southsea  Castle,  two  strong  forts 
cted  to  command  the  approach.  Within  these  points  the 
sage  narrows  to  about  a  furlong,  at  what  may  be  con- 
3red  the  true  entrance  into  the  harbour:  within  this 
ranee  the  harbour  widens  to  half  a  mile  between  the 
ik-yard  at  Portsea  and  the  town  of  Grosport  on  the  oppo- 
e  side ;  farther  in,  it  expands  to  the  width  of  three  miles, 
d  contains  the  three  small  low  islands  ^Pewit  Island, 
jrsea  Island,  and  Whale  Island.  There  is  sufficient  depth 
water  for  a  first-rate  ship  to  enter  the  harbour  at  almost  any 
je  of  the  tide.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  entrance 
>  main  channel  branches  into  three  arms,  leading  respec- 
ely  to  Fareham,  Porchester,  and  Portsbridge  and  the 
rthern  end  of  Portsea  Island.  The  dockyard  is  the 
gest  in  the  kingdom,  covering  from  115  to  120  acres;  it 
s  a  wharf-wall  along  the  harbour  of  nearly  three  quar- 
s  of  a  mile,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall 
irteen  feet  high,  which  completely  sepaiates  it  from  tlie 
;pn.  It  includes  a  ropehouse,  anchor- wharfs,  an  anchor- 
ge,  a  copper-sheathing  foundry  and  mills ;  block,  mast, 
X  and  rigging,  and  other  store  houses;  a  grand  basin,  in 
Itch  vessels  are  received  with  all  their  standing  and  run- 
ng rigging  to  be  repaired;  building-slips,  docks  for  repair- 
s—in a  word,  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  construction, 
uipment,  armament,  and  repair  of  vessels.  There  are 
»o  residences  for  the  port  admiral,  the  admiral  superin- 
tidant  and  the  other  ofticers  of  the  yard,  a  chapel,  a  school 
r  Naval  Architecture,  and  other  buildings.  The  block- 
achinery,  invented  by  Mr.  Mark  Joambard  Brunei,  is  an 
imirable  manifestation  of  mechanical  skill;  it  h  impelled 
'  steam.  1  here  are  forty-four  machines  which  are  arranged 
three  sets  for  blocks  of  different  sizes.  They  take  the 
ugh  timber,  cut  it  up,  shape  and  bore  it^  and  carry  the 


process  through  to  the  completion  of  the  blocks.  The  ma- 
chinery is  capable  of  producing  1400  blocks  daily,  and  sup- 
plies the  whole  of  the  British  Navy.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  dockyard,  in  time  of  war,  has  amounted 
to  4000  and  even  5000.  The  dockyard  has  three  times  been 
seriously  injured  by  fire:  in  1760,  from  the  effect  of  light- 
ning; in  1770,  from  an  unascertained  cause;  and  in  1776, 
from  the  attempt  of  an  incendiary,  John  Aitkin,  otherwise 
*  Jack  the  painter,*  who  was  executed  for  the  crime  ut  the 
dock-gates,  on  a  gallows  64  feet  high,  and  afterwards  hung 
in  chains  on  the  beach,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  Adjacent  to  the  dock-yard  is  the  spacious  and 
well  furnished  Gun-wharf  and  its  connected  buildings.  It 
is  the  grand  dep6t  for  cannons,  shot,  and  every  description 
of  ordnance  stores. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  is  a  spa- 
cious building,  including  some  antient  portions,  but  mingled 
with  additions  of  various  later  periods.  The  tower  is  1 20 
feet  high,  and  forms  a  good  mark  for  seamen,  but  the  archi- 
tecture is  heavy  and  tasteless.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  cu- 
pola and  lantern ;  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  model  of  a 
ship,  which  serves  as  a  vane.  The  garrison-chapel  is.on  the 
Grand  Parade;  it  is  an  antient  structure  which  belonged 
to  the  hospital  of  *  Domus  Dei*  (House  of  God),  repaired 
and  fitted  up  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The 

Sarish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Portsea,  is  in  the  suburb  of 
Kingston ;  it  is  an  antient  building  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  largest  burial-grounds  in  the  kingdom.  The  chapels  of 
St.  George  and  St.  John,  in  Portsea,  are  commodious  edi- 
fices of  little  architectural  beauty,  erected  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century;  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Southsea, 
capable  of  accommodating  1900  persons,  is  a  quadrangular 
building,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
with  four  low  turrets  at  the  angles;  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Mile  End,  is  of  similar  architecture,  with  a  hand- 
some western  front,  crowned  with  a  bell-tuiTot,  and  will  ac- 
commodate more  than  1700  persons.  A  new  Gothic  church 
with  a  tower  has  been  built  at  Portsmouth,  capable  of  hold- 
ing above  1200  persons,  and  another  of  very  pleasing  archi- 
tecture is  in  course  of  erection  in  Portsea :  making  alto- 
gether nine  places  of  worship  of  the  establishment.  Those 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  yet  more  numerous  ;  and 
there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  Jews'  synagogue. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall  with 
a  covered  market-place  underneath,  in  High  Street ;  the 
governor's  house,  on  the  Grand  Parade,  originally  part  of 
the  hospital  of  Domus  Dei,  but  so  much  altered  as  to  re- 
tain little  of  its  monastic  appearance;  the  residence  of 
the  lieutenant-governor;  the  theatre;  the  building  of 
the  Philosophical  Society;  and  a  national  school  house, 
with  elegant  concert,  assembly,  and  card  rooms  above: 
all  these  are  in  Portsmouth.  The  ramparts  are  planted 
with  trees,  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade ;  the  salut- 
ing battery,  at  the  end  of  the  Parade,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  anchorage  of  Spithead  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
On  the  London  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  ex- 
tending from  the  road  to  the  harbour,  is  un  extensive  ceme- 
tery, laid  out  and  planted  with  trees,  and  furnished  with  a 
chapel  for  the  burial  service,  and  an  office  for  the  officiating 
minister. 

The  population  of  Portsmouth  has  been  given :  that  of 
Portsea,  in  1831,  was  42,306;  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea 
together,  50,389.  (Pop.  Returns.)  Of  the  inhabitants  of 
Portsea,  14,874  were  in  the  town,  23,325  in  the  suburbs. 
(Bep.  of  Municip.  Coi-por.  Commianoners.)  ITje  area  of 
Port.sea  parish  is  given  in  the  same  Return  at  -1980  acres  ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  8215,  beaide  57  build- 
ing and  327  uninhabited ;  and  the  number  of  families  at 
9767.  The  trade  of  the  place,  which  is  considerable  at  all 
times,  but  especially  in  time  of  war,  depends  much  upon 
the  expenditure  connected  with  or  caused  by  the  niivul 
station  and  dockyanl,  and  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter. 

The  port  extends  from  the  town  of  Emsworth,  on  Ems- 
worth  channel  on  the  east,  to  the  entrance  of  Southampton 
Water  on  the  west;  and  includes  Portsmouth  and  Langston 
harbours,  Emsworth  channel,  and  the  roadsteads  of  Spithead 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Helen's  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  There  is  considerable  coasting  and  foreign  trade  car* 
ried  on.  The  Portsmouth  and  A  run  Canal  was  originally 
carried  nearly  across  Portsea  Island  (entering  it  from  Lang- 
ston  harbour,  across  which  the  canal  boats  are  towed  ' 
steam;  to  its  terminus  in  a  capacioua  basin  at  Landp 
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imall  anted,  cr,  a,  &c.,  descending  as  low  as  tbe  top  of  the 
screen*  and  two  of  them  restint^  on  its  exterior  ends.  The 
idea  is  a  valuable  one,  and  admits  of  almost  endless  diver- 
•ity  and  new  combinations. 

Fig.  9. 


The  only  other  example  we  shall  offer  is  that  of  semi- 
circular, or  rather  segmental  loggia,  forming  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Bank  of  England  {Fig.  10),  the  most  (aste- 


to  the  others,  their  shafts  being  plain,  vhiktHtiea  i> 
fluted,  the  varied  perspective  appearance  aceordic^u 
spectator  shifts  his  station,  and  the  great  Dl»o[iii' 
shade,  all  render  this  little  bit  quite  an  ucoiieciua  ,\ 

Fig.  10. 


The  annexed  table  may  be  found  useful  k:^ 
tating  comparison  and  from  its  containiDgseTc:u 
ful  and  picturesque  piece  of  design  that  Sir  J.  Soane  ever    examples,  besides  supplying  various  further  f^- 
produced.  !  regard  to  some  of  those  which  are  rcpreseiiiAi- 

Tbe  effect  of  the  inner  columns,  the  contrast  they  afford  '  above  given. 


Table  qf  J\jriicos. 
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It 
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Pseudo-hexa- 

Corinth. 

>tyle 

Batldiag. 


Architect 


Bemarki. 


Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris 
University  College,  London 
Pantheon,  Rome 
National  Gallery,  London 
Fitz William  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge 
Victoria  Rooms,  Bristol 
Exchange,  Glasgow 

Buckingham  Palace 
Birmingham  Town-hall 

La  Madeleine,  Paris 
Girard  Coliege,Philadelphia 
TheWalhalla,  Bavaria 
Glyptotheca,  Munich 
Great  Theatre,  Petersburg 
Church  at  Possagno 
Man^e,  Petersburg 
RoyalInbtitution,Edinburgh 
St.  Martinis,  Charin^-cross 
St.  George's,  Bloom sbury 

St.  George*s,  Hanover  Sq. 
Law  Couru,  Dublin 

Kazan  Church,  Petersburg 
Pantheon,  Paris 
Madre  di  Iddio,  Turin 

Custom-house,  New  York 
St.  Nicholas's,  Potsdam 
Bethlem  Hospital,  London 
Post-Ofilce,  London 
Theatre,  Berlin 
East  India  House,  London 
St.  Pancras'  Church,London 

Royal  Institution,  Manches- 
ter 
Post-Office,  Dublin 
Raadhus,  Copenhagen 
Colosseum,  London 
Hunterian  Museum,  Glas- 
gow 
County-hall,  Chester 
Wacht-Gebaude,  Berlin 
Front   of  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  Finsbury  Circus 


Poyet 
VVilkins 

Wilkins' 
Basevi 

Dyer 

Hamilton 

Nash 
Hansom  & 

Welsh 
Huv6 
Walter 
Klenze 
Klenze 
Thomond 
Canova 
Quarenghi 

Gibbs 

Hawks- 
more 

J.  James 

Cooley  and 
Gandon 

Voronikhin 

Soufflot 

Buonsig- 
nore 

W.  Ross 

Schinkel 

I^ewis 

Smirke 

Schinkel 

Jupp 

Messrs.  In- 
wood 

C.  Barry 

F.Johnston 
Hansen 

D.  Burton 


T.  Harrison 
Schinkel 


Monoprostyle,  sculptured  pediment. 
H yper-diprostyle,  recessed.   Height ofcolfis 
Hyper-triprostyle.     Polystyle  and  rccessei 
Hyper-diprostyle,  with  diatyle  in  antis,irr^' 
Monoprostyle,  recessed,  and  with  opler 

laterally,  forming  throe  intercolumoiCa'. 
Unequal  diprostyle,  recessed,  fiveintcRui-^ 
Diprostyle,' with  two   inner  columns  fjrt>  * 

with  second  and  seventh  of  tbe  octa&tyie 
Columns  fluted,  their  height  26  feet 
Columns  36  feet  high.     Side  elevation}  of  i»'- 

tercolumns  on  flanks. 
See  Paris. 
Columns  55  feet  high ;  marble. 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recessed,  tetraiU^  * 

Monoprostyle. 

Diprostyle,  polystyle,  double  octastyle. 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle^  recessed. 

Diprostyle,  height  of  columns  34  feet      , 
Diprostyle,  five  arched  doors,  and  fixetx^'^ 

above  them. 
Monoprostyle. 
Monoprostyle. 

Diprostyle.  polystyle,  a  triple  hexastyle. 
Reliefs  within  portico,  height  of  columns 6^^" 
A  diprostyle.   attached  to  a  rotuDda.   T^ 
columns  behind  the  penultimate  onei 
Monoprostyle.   White  marble ;  colamns  3i  *  • 
Hyper- monoprostyle. 
Monoprostyle  ;  height  of  columns  36  feet 
Diprostyle,  recessed,  columns  37  feel  hi.^6 
Monoprostyle,  flight  of  steps  in  front. 
Pseudo-prostyle ;  height  of  columns  30  fe** 
Monoprostyle ;  florid  Ionic ;  columns  36  f«'  "^ 

Monoprostyle.    Order  continued  la^^^'J,,.^ 
loggias  of  three  in  tercolumns  on  each  sid«^'  1' ' 
Monoprostyle,  columns  36  feet  high,  A^^^^-, 
Monoprostyle ;  deep  recess  in  centre  »ii^  •* 
A  monoprostyle  attached  to  a  polygon- 
Monoprostyle,  recessed,  with  a  distyle in m'^ 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recessed.  Ado"''**'"^" 
Monoprostyle,  recessed  as  a  tetrasljlein^n'^^ 
Four  pilasters  and  two  columns  beneutu  a  F' 
or  five  in  tercolumns. 


PORTLAND  (Isle).    [Dorsktshirb.] 

PORTLAND,  DUKE  OF.    [Pitt.] 

PORTLAND  (America).    [Maine.] 

PORTLAND  OOLITE,  a  term  in  geology,  synonymous 
with  epioclite  of  Brongniart,  and  upper  oolite  of  some  Eng- 
lish geologists. 


PORTLAND  STONE.    [Dorsbtshim ]  .  ^  .. 

PORTLAND  VASE.    The  beautiful  if^^'. 
tientart  known  by  this  name,  but  formerly  be*"J^ 
lation  of  the  Barberini  Vase,  is  one  of  i°^'J}>:. 
sures  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  ^  ^'J^^ »- 
duction  is  now  unknown ;  but  it  is  presooM^  ^ 
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a  Grecian  artist.    The  first  information  we  have  respect- 
it  U.  that  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
vase  Mas  found  enclosed   in  a   marble  sarcophagus, 
bin  a  sepulchral  chamber,  under  the  mount  called  the 
nte  del  Grano,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome 
the  road  leading  to  Frascati.    This  sepulchral  chamber 
ears  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
erus  and  of  his  mother  Julia  Mammsea;  and  the  vase 
probably  a  cinerary  urn  belonging  to  the  sepulchre.  Bar- 
in  his  work  on  Roman  and  Etruscan  sepulchres  {Gli 
ichi  Sepolcrit  1704),  has  given  a  sectional  represeu- 
3n  of  the  Monte  del  Grano,  with  the  hollow  sepulchre 
jtn,  and  the  spot  in  which  the  sarcophagus  was  found 
g.    The  elegance  of  form  and  the  admirable  workman- 
I  of  the  vase  procured  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  sarco- 
gus  which  enclosed  it,  a  place  in  the  palace  of  the 
berini  family  at  Rome,  where  it  remained  more  than 
centuries ;  after  which  it  became  the  property  of  Sir 
liam  Hamilton,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Duchess  of 
land.    At  length,  in  the  year  1810,  it  was  deposited  in 
British  Museum  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  placed 
in  octagonal  table  in  the  middle  of  the  small  ante-room 
.  9)  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  from  the  gallery 
ntiquities. 

his  vase  was  said  by  Montfaucon  to  be  formed  of  a  pre- 
is  stone;  but  subsequent  examination  has  shown  the 
erial  to  be  dark  blue  glass,  relieved  by  figures  and 
ices  in  white  enamel.  It  is  about  ten  inches  in 
;ht,  and  beautifully  curved  from  the  top  downwards; 
diameter  at  the  top  being  about  three  inches  and 
alf;  at  the  neck  or  smallest  part,  two  inches;  at  the 
est  part  (mid-height),  seven  inches ;  and  at  the  bottom, 
inches ;  with  two  handles,  one  on  each  side.  The  blue 
of  the  glass  is  rich  and  beautiful,  and  is  rendered  still 
e  so  by  the  contrast  of  the  delicate  white  enamel  of 
ch  the  figures  are  formed.  These  figures  are  seven  in 
iber,  three  men,  three  women,  and  a  wmged  Cupid ;  but 
story  or  scene  represented  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
ained,  although  many  attempts  at  explanation  have 
I  made.  Dr.  King  iArcfurologta,  vol.  viii.)  endeavours  to 
r,  by  a  somewhat  forced  construction,  that  the  scene 
a  mythological  relation  to  the  birth  and  acts  of  the 
eror  Alexander  Severus  ;  and  other  theories  of  a  simi- 
Lind  have  been  advanced.  The  figures  however,  what- 
may  be  their  import,  are  placed  in  the  following  order : 
tnteiing  the  ante-room  one  of  the  handles  is  first  seen, 
ng  beneath  it  a  wild-looking  head,  with  long  hair  and 
d  ;  near  the  handle  (to  the  right)  is  a  male  figure 
ding  under  a  kind  of  porch,  and  offei-ing  his  extended 
to  a  female  seated  on  the  ground,  over  whose  head 
Is  the  branch  of  a  tree :  a  winged  boy  is  hovering  over 
3  two  figures ;  and  to  the  right  is  a  man  leaning  his 
tr,  in  an  easy  attitude,  on  his  knee,  the  foot  being  raised 
stone,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand.  We  then  come 
le  second  handle,  which  has  a  head  under  it  similar  to 
on  the  opposite  side ;  near  this  handle  is  a  man  seated 
stone,  and  looking  at  a  female  figure  reclining  in  an 
and  elegant  attitude,  with  an  inverted  torch  in  her  left 
I,  and  the  right  passing  over  her  head ;  the  branch  of 
e  bends  over  her,  and  at  her  left  hand  is  another  male 
c,  who  is  looking  towards  her,  and  holding  a  staff  in 
ifi  hand.  These  figures  are  about  five  inches  in  height, 
ire  modelled  or  moulded  with  minute  accuracy.  Being 
rent  in  colour  and  in  opacity  from  the  glass  on  which 
are  laid,  they  must  have  been  fashioned  before  being 
on  the  vase ;  yet  the  union  has  been  so  complete  that 
•int  can  be  seen  between  them,  and  the  minute  details 
le  figures  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
l  by  the  heat  which  in  all  probability  was  necessary 
le  process  of  cementation.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vase 
,  enamelled  head  and  bust  of  a  figure  whose  hand  is 
ted  towards  the  mouth,  and  who  has  a  fine  Grecian 
ne  of  face.  As  this  part  of  the  vase  cannot  be  seen  in 
resent  position,  a  cast  of  it  is  attached  to  the  stand  on 
h  the  vase  is  placed.  Dr.  King  was  of  opinion  that 
[lead  was  part  of  a  larger  work,  and  was  cemented  on 
vase  by  a  process  difi*erent  from  that  employed  on  the 
r  parts. 

mould  of  the  vase  was  made  by  Pechler,  the  gem  en- 
?r,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Barberini 
iy  ;  and  from  this  mould  a  certain  number  of  casts  in 
er  of  Paris  were  taken  by  Mr.  Tassie,  who  afterwards 
oyed  the  mould.    Mr.  Wedgwood  made  a  small  num- 


ber of  copies  of  this  vase,  which  were  sold  at  about  twenty- 
five  guineas  each,  and  which  \iere  distinguished  for  the 
admirable  skill  displayed  in  their  production.  The  moulds 
employed  for  these  copies  are,  we  believe,  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  manufacture  ren- 
ders their  production,  as  a  commercial  speculation,  unpro- 
fitable. 

PORTO  BELLO.    [Puerto  Bello.J 

PORTPATRICK.    [Wigtonshirk.] 

PORTO.    [Oporto.J 

PORTO  SANTO.    [Madeira.] 

PORTA,  BACCIO  DELLA.    [Baccic] 

PORTRAIT (Ar/rai7.  French ;  /?«7ra//o,  Italian;  Btld- 
nisg,  Grerman;  Imago,  Latin;  iMv,  Greek).  A  portrait, 
strictly  speaking,  signifies  the  likeness  of  anything  what- 
ever, whether  animate  or  inanimate,  either  drawn  or  co- 
loured upon  a  flat  surface :  in  a  more  restricted  sense  it 
signifies  a  drawing  or  a  painting  representing  the  likeness 
of  any  particular  individual ;  but  it  is  also  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  pictures  of  animals. 

Portrait,  says  Lord  Or  ford,  is  the  only  true  histo- 
rical painting.  Its  uses  are  manifest ;  it  administers  to  the 
affections,  it  preserves  to  the  world  the  features  of  those 
who,  for  their  services,  have  merited  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind, and  of  those  who  have  been  in  any  way  remarkable 
for  their  own  actions  or  through  their  position  in  society ; 
and  in  a  simply  historical  point  of  view,  it  illustrates  the 
costume  and  habits  of  past  ages. 

Portraiture  seems  to  be  almost  as  antient  as  the  art  of 
painting  itself;  indeed,  according  to  the  romantic  legend 
told  by  Pliny  {Hist  NaL.xxxw  12,  43),  it  was  in  Greece 
the  origin  of  the  imitative  arts;  an  enamoured  Corinthian 
maid  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover  around  his  shadow  cast 
by  a  lamp  upon  the  wall. 

The  most  antient  ix>rtrait8  extant,  if  they  can  be  termed 
such,  are  those  which  have  been  found  in  the  cases  of 
mummies :  there  is  a  singularly  fine  specimen  of  these  pre- 
served in  the  Egyptian  museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris ;  and 
there  is  also  one  of  mean  execution  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  a  cuBtom  among  the  antients,  in  very  early  times, 
for  warriors  to  have  their  portraits  painted  upon  their 
shields,  called  by  the  Romans  imagines  clipeorum,  or 
imagines  clipeai^e,  and  these  shields  were  frequently  dedi- 
cated in  the  temples  in  honour  of  their  owners  when  de- 
ceased, or  placed  by  victors  as  trophies  (clipei  votivi).  The 
portraits  were  most  probably  painted  in  wax,  but  that  they 
were  well  executed  is  very  doubtful.     (Pliny,  xxxv.  3.) 

Among  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  the 
possession  of  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  {imagines  ma- 
jorum)  was  a  proof  of  nobility,  for  by  the  jus  imaginum 
none  were  permitted  to  make  portraits  of  themselves  ex- 
cept those  who  had  themselves  or  whose  ancestors  had 
borne  some  curule  magistracy ;  and  Roman  families  were 
accustomed  to  boast  of  \\ke\T  fumostff  imagines  as  a  proof  of 
their  antient  nobility.  (Cic,  In  Pisonem,  1.)  These  por- 
traits or  images,  which  were  of  wax,  were  preserved  with 
great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  were  only  brought  out 
upon  great  occasions  or  carried  before  them  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions. (Pliny,  xxxv.  2.)  They  were  probably  painted  busts, 
for  the  art  of  casting  with  wax  in  plaster  moulds  taken  from 
the  life  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  12,  44),  invented  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  by  Lysistratus  the  brother  of 
Lysippus.  It  seems  that  the  Romans  were  also  sometimes 
in  the  habit  of  prefixing  the  portraits  of  authors  to  their 
works.    Martial  mentions  one  of  Virgil  (xiv.  186). 

The  most  antient  portrait-painter  of  extraordinary  merit 
on  record  was  appai-ently  Dionysius  of  Colophon:  he  is 
praised  by  Aristotle  (i^^/.,'  2)  for  the  fidelity  of  his  paintings ; 
and  from  what  Plutarch  says  {TimoL,  36)  of  the  high  finish 
of  his  works,  we  may  perhaps  term  him  the  Holbein  of  an- 
tiquity: he  flourished,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias,  about 
430  B.C. 

The  most  famous  portrait-painter  amon^  the  antients 
was  Apelles :  he  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting 
the  portraits  of  Alexander :  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures was  a  portrait  of  that  monarch  as  Jupiter,  called  the 
•Alexander  Ceraunophoros,'  for  which,  according  to  the  in- 
credible account  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  10.  36),  he  received  twenty 
talents  of  gold  (upwards  of  50,000/.  sterling) ;  so  large  a  sum, 
that  it  was  measured  to  the  painter,  not  counted  ('mensura, 
non  numero*).  Most  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles  were  por- 
traits in  an  extended  sense,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  before 
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popular  repfesohtatlon  in  Portugal  occurred  in  1 1 4.1,  when 
the  ttirce  estates  met  at  Lam  ego,  to  confirm  Alfonso  I.  in 
the  title  of  kin^,  which  he  had  received  from  \\w  soldiers 
after  the  hatttc  of  Ourique.  Again,  in  1181,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  Alfonso,  the  Cortes  met,  and  gave  the  nation  the 
celebrated  code  and  constitution  known  as  the  *  Laws  of 
I^mego.*  By  this  constitution  the  crown  was  made  here- 
ditary in  the  royal  family,  but  could  pass  to  the  collateral 
lines  only  with  the  consent  of  the  estates.  If  the  king  left 
no  male  issue,  the  succession  devolved  on  the  eldest 
daughter,  provided  she  married  a  native  prince  or  a  noble ; 
but  if  she  gave  her  hand  to  a  foreigner,  she  was  ipso  facto 
excluded  from  the  throne.  Hence  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand,  was  deprived  of  the  succession  for  having 
married  Juan  I.  of  Castile.  But  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  like 
those  of  other  states  in  the  Peninsula,  fell  by  the  repeated 
attacks  and  encroachments  of  the  crown  and  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  defend  their  rights.  The 
kings  of  the  house  of  Braganza  ruled  as  despotically  as  their 
predecessors,  and  the  constitutional  liberties  of  Portugal 
were  forgotten.  At  last,  in  1820,  after  a  momentary  adop- 
tion of  the  Spanish  constitution,  a  new  one  was  framed,  the 
principal  features  of  which  were  a  conditional  veto  in  the  king, 
only  one  chamber,  and  the  election  of  the  deputies  to  be 
made  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  from  among  all  land- 
holders paying  a  direct  tax  of  about  ten  shillings.  This  consti- 
tution was  abolished  in  1 823.  In  June,  1824,  John  VI.  issued 
a  decree  reviving  the  old  constitution,  and  summoning  the 
Cortes  of  Lamego;  but  the  Spanish  government,  fearing 
that  the  example  of  Portugal  might  awaken  a  similar 
feeling  among  their  subjects,  opposed  the  measure,  and 
it  was  never  carried  into  effect.  In  April,  1826,  Dom 
Pedro  granted  4]ia  subjects  a  constitution,  which  esta- 
blished two  chambers  (the  members  of  the  higher  being 
hereditary),  and  in  other  respects  resembled  the  French 
charter.  Though  more  monarchical  in  its  tendency  than 
that  of  16^0,  the  carta  of  Dom  Pedro  satisfied  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  nation ;  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Septembnstas,  or  partisans  of  the  old  one,  who  more  than 
once  succeeded  in  overturning  it  and  re-establishing  the 
old  form  of  government.  At  last,  in  1836,  another  consti- 
tution, neither  so  free  as  the  former  nor  so  monarchical  as 
the  latter,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes.  This  constitution 
establishes  two  chambers,  both  elective,  and  determines 
that  no  citizen  can  be  an  elector  unless  he  possesses  an 
income  of  80,000  reis  (20/.)  arising  from  landed  property. 

By  the  separation  of  Brazil,  the  Portuguese  monarchy  has 
been  shorn  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  its  crown.  The  remaining 
dependencies  of  Portugal  are — I,  the  Azores  ;  2,  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo;  3,  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd  [Vbrde]; 
4,  the  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Do  Principe ;  0,  the  cap- 
taincy or  government  of  Congo  of  Angola  ;  6,  the  govern- 
ment of  Mozambique  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa;  7,  the 
government  of  Ooa  in  the  East  Indies;  8,  that  of  Macao 
on  the  coast  of  China;  9,  some  small  settlements  at  Timor 
and  other  neighbouring  islands:  all  these  are  described 
under  the  above  heads.  Most  of  these  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, especially  those  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  in  a  state 
of  decay.  The  wretched  state,  both  physical  and  moral, 
of  those  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  is  well  depicted  in  Cap- 
tain Owen's  '  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  eoasts 
of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar.*  It  is  impossible  fo 
ascertain  the  population  of  all  these  dependencies,  some  of 
which,  such  as  Congo  and  Mozambique,  include  large  in- 
land tracts  of  country,  which  are  only  nominally  subject  to 
the  Portuguese. 

(Minano,  Diccicnario  Geografico  de  Espana  y  Por- 
ingal ;  Balbi,  Statist ique  du  Portugal;  Kinsey,  Portugal 
illustrated.) 

History, — ^The  early  history  of  Portugal  cannot  conve- 
niently be  separated  from  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  Iberians  and  the  Cells  were  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who  settled  among  the  Turdetani,  likewise 
visited  its  shores.  When  the  Carthaginians  invaded  the  Pe- 
ninsula, their  general  Hamilcar  overran  and  subdued  its 
western  provinces.  The  Romans,  who  succeeded  the  Car- 
thaginians as  masters  of  the  Peninsula,  gm'erned  by  their 
prsetors  the  povince  of  Lusitania,  the  antient  limits  of 
•which  have  been  variously  defined  by  different  authors. 
Strabo  (iii.,  p.  152)  intimates  that  it  extended  from  the 
Tagtis  to  the  Ocean  on  the  north  and  on  the  west,  ond 
yft\n  bonnded  on  the  cast  by  the  Carpetani,  Vettones,  j 


Vacoji,  and  Callaici.      But  when  Augtisiu^  lu  • 
the  Peninsula  into  three   provinces,  fiieiita,  Ln; 
sis,   and  Lusitania,   the  last  only  corapriscd  iL  . . 
between  the  Douro  (DurioK)  and  the  Guailua  tA. 
extending   on    the  eastern  side  as  far  i&  LKr. 
Talavcra)  and  Augustobriga  (now  Puenle  del  .l\ 
on  the  Tagus,  or  the  frontiers  of  the  VetloDcs and  U-  . 
It  thus  comprised  the  greater  part  of  tbeuodenu  • 
of  Portugal,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  U 
Estremadura.    This  region  was  inhabited  by  vanoa.*  l 
of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Lasitiuu,ArUbr.i. 
Turduli,  &c.  [Kpain],  all  of  whom  wererudti  but  r^ 
people,  who  made  several  attempts  to  shake  o§  i- 
of  the  republic.     Viriatus,  who  contended  k  k. . 
successfully  with  the  best  Roman  legions,  m  >  l* 
tanian  shepherd.     When    Spain  van  inoDdtiii  .< 
Germanic  tribes,  Portugal  shared  ia  the  geotr;! .! . 
tion;   and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  theeifiiur.. 
the  torrent  of  Arabian  conquest  spread  over  ibe.V:'> . 
the  territories  and  towns  of  Portugal  were » en  •  i.- 
dued  as  the  remainder  of  Spain.    [Moors;  Hru 

During  the  first  century  after  the  Saracen  uin»;u 
tugal  in  the  hands  of  the  unbelieven  abani :. .. . 
the  rest  of  Spain.   In  the  ninth  oentury  boieo!:-. 
pai't  of  northern  Portugal  was  wrested  fre^*--- 
medans,  and  became  subject  to  local  govKuwv  • 
on  the  counts  of  Galicia.    The  south  still  leacr^  ^  - 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans  until  towartliibcatl 
twelfth  century,  when  Santarem,  Lisbon,  and u:i^ 
reduced  by  Alfonso  VL,  the  conqueror  of  Tolei  v  • 
conquests  however  were  continually  exposed  toiiit 
of  the  Almoravidea,  that  monarch,  in  1095,  co>i^.' 
his  son-in<law  Henry  of  Besan^n,  wbo  was  ii<ar!  > 
a  direct  line  iVom  Hugues  Capet,  the  jpyittm^  ■ 
subdued  territories  from  the  Minho  to  tnelif>i^^  ■ 
title  of  count.    At  the  same  time  Henry,  vhoid>  • 
residence  at  Guimaraens,  was  permitted  to  bold  ^ 
right  whatever  conquests  he  might  make  framtkli  * 
y ond  the  Tagus.   I  n  this  manner  he  reduced  iiw«i  " 
hammedan  governors  of  fortresses  south  and  eaiti.! . 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  On  his  death  ml.    ' 
Alfonso  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  count,  wliirh  t  -  ; 
king  had  previously  rendered  hereditarji  in  his  t^ 
new  count  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  i'-' 
medans  than  even  his  father.     In  I139,bavrr' 
to  reduce  the  Moorish  fortresses  west  of  the  Gu  • 
assembled  a  poweif ul  army  at  Coimbra,  vt^  > 
towards  Badajoz,  the    governor  of  which  p^'^ " 
received  considerable  reinforcements  from  Afrtr^"-' 
to  meet  him.    The  Moors  were  however  defeateii  f  •  * 
loss  at  Ourique  in  1 139. 

Portugal  under  the  Kings  qf  the  Houa  q''^  -^ 
(1139-1557).— After  the  victory  of  Ourique.  AD  •-' 
had  for  some  time  oontemplated  throwing  off  bet^^ 
to  hi»  lawful  sovereign,  caused  himself  to  be  F 
king  by  the  soldiers.     The  cortes  of  Lamego  ror^i" 
title,  and  gave  to  the  new  kingdom,  which  wasarki:^' 
by  the  pope  Alexander  III.,  a  code  of  lavs  and  *  - 
tion.    In  1146  Alfonso  retook  Santarem  from  ^>' 
and,  soon  after  (1147),  Lisbon  with  the  aMistaoef  •  • 
of  crusaders  under  the  command  of  Willi^n  Li  '* 
[Lisbon.]    In  1J62  be  founded  the  two  militi^ '  ' 
Avis  and  San  Miguel  del  Ala,  which  stOl  t^^ 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  either  in  vir  <  ^ 
Moors,  or  in  defending  his  dominions  against  tbt  '- 
1^0 n  and  Castile,  who  disputed  his  claim  tu  iheH'^ 
This  king,  whose  memory  is  held  in  the  grratrf  | 
tion  by  the  Portuguese,  died  at  theclo^of  ibe)(^ 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sancbo  I.,  his  eldest  sur^' 
whose  reign  was  by  no  means  so  glonoos.    V»H^'' 
aid  of  some  crusaders,  whom  a  tempest  forced  lo  i<i^' 
in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  he  took  the  towu  of  Silva>p^ 
and  though  he  afterwords  defended  bii  conqoeij  <^  ^ 
cess  against  the  Almohodes  in  1190,  he  neiwl"*^ 
Palmella,  Alcaf;ar  do  Sal,  Coimbra,  and  other  jmK; 
tresses  ;  some  of  which  he  did  not  recoter  for » ' ' 
Sancho  died  in  1 2  U .    His  successor,  AlfonioIU  ^^ ' 
to  sustain  a  war  against  the  king  of  Leon,  •^f'j''* 
into  his  dominions;  but  a  peace  being  oonciud^« 
all  his  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the  wir«^^ 
Mohammedans.  Thongh  be  was  notpreaent  at  Id'   , 
Tolosa  (1212),  he  nevertheless   sent  to  Alf*^' ' , 
Castile  his  canttDgem  of  troops.    In  19i?  ^  ^' 
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llier  fleet  of  rrutadera  in  his  port  led  him  to  uii<1ortake, 
h  tlicir  uid,  the  siege  of  Alca9ar  do  Sul,  and  after  a  blnck- 
of  several  months,  and  a  battle  fought  under  its  walls, 
t  important  fortretis  wa>)  again  rocuvcred.    Thin  conquest 
1  followed  by  that  of  Moura  and  other  towns  in  Alen- 
K     IlisKon  sancho  II.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1223,  was 
mated  by  the  same  military  ardour.    Soon  after  his  ac- 
tion he  recovered  Elvas,  Jarumeuha,  and  Serpa.     He 
n    carried  the  war   into  Algarve,  and  was  victorious 
ioveral  partial  engajvements.     lie  also  made  successful 
jrsions  into  Alontejo,  which  he  appears  to  have  com* 
:elv  delivered  from  the  infidels.     At  the  sunie  time  the 
ghts  of  Santiago,  to  whom   he  had  entrusted   the  de- 
:'e  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  reduced  Tavira,  Faro.  Louie, 
other  towns  in  Algarve.    The  populous  city  of  Silves, 
ch  had  been  regained  by  tho  Mohammedans,  was  like- 
3    recovered   by  the  knights  of  that  Order.     In  1245 
irho,  having  become  highly  unpopular  with  the  clergy, 
)se   privileges  he  attackcdran  application  was  made  by 
m  to  Innocent  IV.,  who  was  then  presiding  over  a  gene- 
council  at  Lyon,  and  who,  in  concert  with  the  fathers, 
ed  a  decree,  by  which,  though  the  royal  title  was  left  to 
cho,  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  declared 
)e  vested  in  the  Infante  Alfonso,  brother  of  the  king. 
;r  some  unsuccesiful  attempts  to  resist  the  papal  decree, 
dethroned  monarch  retired  to  Toledo,  where  he  ended 
fhiys  early  in  1248.     Alfonso  HI.  completed  the  con- 
>t  of  Algarve,  which  his  predecessor  had  begun,  and 
'  1  hence  called  the  'Restorer.'      Though  he  owed  his 
ne    to   a  decision    of  the   holy   see,    he    showed    as 
3  disposition  as  his  brother  to  comply  with  its  demands, 
whole  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  disputes,  either  with 
irolales,  whose  religious  privileges  he  sought  to  curtail, 
ith  the  military  orders,  whoso  possessions  had  from 
I  nest  become  too  large.    In  both  instances  however  he 
forced  to  yield.    Alfonso  died  in  1 279,  and  was  succeeded 
is  son  Dinis,  who,  like  his  father  and  most  of  his  pre- 
ssors,  was  long  at  war  with   the  church.      Having 
St  convoked  a  meeting  of  his  prelates,  he  eifected  a  re- 
iliation  with  the  church  by  yielding  in  most  points, 
gh   he  was  completely  successful  in   the  main  one, 
ely,  that  no  order  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  allowed 
i\d  land  in  his  kingdom.    The  reip:n  of  Dinis  was  not 
xliscd  by  foreign  conquest;  the  Mohammedans  being 
reduced,  through  the  activity  of  Ferdinand  III.,  to  the 
:s  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada.    He  had  however  to 
end  with  his  rebellious  son  Alfonso,  who,  aided  by  a 
iilent  and  discontented  nobility,  more  than  once  took 
tiuld  against  him.    The  name  of  Dinis  has  passed  to 
Ljrity  coupled  with  the  glorious  epithets  of  *  the  just,* 
husbandman,*  and  '  the  father  of  his  country.'  He  was 
first  who  turned  to  account  the  favourable  position  of 
country  for  commerce,  and  who,  by  awaking  the  enter- 
)  of  his  subjects,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grealnesaof 
:ugal  in  the  succeeding  century.   Himself  a  scholar  and 
let,  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  science,  which  he  fos- 
d  in  bis  states.    In  1284  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
rersity  in  Lisbon,  which  he  afterwards  (1308)    trans- 
ed  to  Coimbra.  With  the  confiscated  possessions  of  the 
Dplars,  he  founded  and  endowed  the  new  miUtary  order 
Christ. 

Hnis  was  succeeded,  in  1325,  by  his  son  Alfonso  IV., 
lamed  the  Brave,  whose  reign  was  almost  entirely  spent 
BPar  with  his  namesake  of  Castile.  Peace  being  at 
concluded  between  them  by  the  interference  of  the 
»,  he  joined  his  arms  to  those  of  his  rival,  and  assisted 
in  humbling  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans,  who,  re- 
reed  by  their  African  neighbours,  threatened  once 
e  to  accomplish  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Pdninsula. 
son  Pedro  I.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1357,  is  chielly 
wn  by  his  secret  marriage  with  the  celebrated  In6s  de 
tro,  and  the  tissue  of  crimes  caused  by  that  union.  He 
succeeded  in  1367  by  his  son  Fernando  I.,  who,  on  the 
Lh  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile  without  male  heirs,  as- 
led  the  regal  title  and  arms  of  that  kingdom,  as  the 
idson  of  the  Princess  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Saneho  the 
ve  of  Castile.  His  entire  reign  was  spent  in  war  with 
bastard  Enrique,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Cas- 
;  but  though  he  wasted  his  resources,  he  gained  no  ad- 
tages.  With  the  death  of  this  monarch,  in  1383,  the 
e  hne  of  the  Burgundian  princes  became  extinct  in  Por- 
\\.  His  daughter  Beatrix,  who  had  married  Juan  I.  of 
tile,  was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  but  the  Portuguese  [ 


were  so  averse  to  a  connection  with  Castile,  that,  on  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  with  the  Castilian  king,  it  had  been 
expressly  stipulated  that  in  case  of  Fernando's  death  the 
government  should  be  vested  in  a  regency  until  Beatrix  had 
a  son  capable  of  assuming  the  sovereignty.     Accordingly 
Dom  Joam.  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Avis,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  king   Pedro  I.,  was  appointed    regent, 
and  two   years  afterwards  was  proclaimed    king  by   the 
slates  assembled  at  Coimbra   in    1385,  to  the    prejudice 
of    Enrique,   son    of    Beatrix,    the  lawful    heir    to    the 
Portuguese  throne.    Joam  I.  maintained  the  possession  of 
his  usurped  throne  with  great  ability  and  courage.    AAer 
several  successful  encounters  with  the  troops  of  the  Casti- 
lian king,  he  defeated  them  with  great  loss  at  Aljubarrota, 
a  village  in  Portuguese  Estremadura  (August  ia,  1385). 
With  this  king  begins  the  native  line  of  Portuguese  kings, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  conquests  and  voyages  of  discovery 
which  established  the  greatness  of  Portugal.    The  import- 
ant fortress  of  (I!euta  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  in  1415. 
Henry,  surnamed  the  Navigator,  one  of  the  king's  sons, 
who  had  made  the  mathematical  sciences  and  navigation 
almost  his  sole  study,  first  set  on   foot  those  enterprises 
of  discovery  and  commerce  which  raised  Portugal  so  much 
above  contemporary  states.    He  made  a  first  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  1419,  which  proved  unsuccessful.    In  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  three  vessels,  he  reached  the  Madeiras,  which 
had  been  previously  discovered  by  Machin,  an  Englishman. 
A  subsequent  expedition  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Siena 
Lcona,  within  three  degrees  of  the  line.    The  reign   of 
Joam  I.  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  glorious  which 
Portugal  ever  had.    He  improved  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  and  introduced  many  salutary  reforms  into  the 
courts  of  justice.    He  transferred  the  royal  residence  from 
Coimbra  to  Lisbon.    At  his  death  in  1433,  Joam  I.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Duarte,  under  whose  reign  happened  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  against  Tangiers,  in  which  the  Portu- 
guese lost  an  armv,  besides  one  of  their  leaders,  the  Infante 
Dom  Fernando,  who  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  (1437). 

Duarte,  who  died  of  the  plague  atTomar,  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Alfonso  Y. ;  but  as  he  was  only  six  years 
of  age  on  his  father's  death,  the  regency  devolved,  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  upon  the  queen-mother,  a  very  able  princess. 
Under  the  reign  of  this  king  the  career  of  African  conquest 
was  ardently  prosecuted.  The  port  of  Alcazar  Saguer,  on 
the  AfrioAn  coast,  was  invested  and  taken  in  1457.  Arsilla, 
a  port  on  the  Atlantic,  was  next  stormed,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  put  to  the  sword  (1471).  The  populous  city  of 
Tangiers,  which  had  hitherto  defied  all  the  power  of  Por- 
tugal, was  next  reduced,  chiefly  through  the  instrumientality 
of  his  eldest  son  Joam,  who  for  his  gallant  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  Alfonso  was  induced  to  favour  the 
pretensions  of  La  Beltraneja  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  and  to 
make  war  upon  Ferdmand  and  Isabella,  whom  he  considered 
as  usurpers.  But  bis  troops  having  been  completely  routed 
at  Tore,  in  1476,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  peace  on  very 
humiliating  conditions  (1479).  Alfonso  died  of  the  plague 
in  1481.  He  founded  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature,  and  the  first  Portuguese 
king  who  collected  a  library,  and  ordered  the  national  his- 
tory to  be  treated  by  competent  writers.  His  reign  was 
likewise  signalised  by  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery, 
and  the  Axores,  with  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  Cape 
Verd,  and  other  islands  west  of  the  African  continent,  were 
either  discovered  or  colonised  through  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  Infante  Dom  Enrique.  Joam  U.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alfonso  II.,  was  justly  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He  was 
the  first  who  coped  with  the  nobles,  whose  power  had 
greatly  increased  under  his  predecessors.  All  grants  of 
crown-lands  made  by  his  indulgent  predecessors  were  re- 
voked, and  the  judicial  privileges  of  the  nobility  were 
restricted  by  the  appointment  of  plebeians  to  all  the  roagis- 
traoies.  Some  attempts  hayinff  been  made  by  the  nobles 
to  resist  the  king's  oroera,  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who  was 
their  representative,  was  beheaded  in  1463,  and  the  duke  of 
Viseowas  put  to  death  by  the  king's  own  hand  in  1483. 
In  this  reign  the  Portuguese  spirit  of  maritime  discovery 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  A  fort  was  built  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  had  been  discovered  under  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
permanent  commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and 
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from  this  moment  Portugal  derived  from  that  coast  a  con- 
siderable profit  in  ivory  and  gold,  wliinh  supplied  ample 
resources  for  new  enterprises.  This  active  spirit  received 
iresh  impulse  from  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  Spanish 
Jews,  83,000  in  number,  whom  the  intolerant  rigour  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  had  driven  from  their  dominions,  and 
who  were  admitted  in  Portugal  on  the  payment  of  a  capita- 
tion tax. 

In  1481,  Joam,  having  conceived  that  by  coasting  along 
the  African  continent  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  might 
be  discovered,  dispatched  two  of  his  subjects,  Pedro  da  Co- 
vilhan  and  Alfonso  da  Payva,  into  India  and  Abyssinia, 
to  discover  the  route  to  and  between  these  vast  regions, 
and  learn  what  advantages  Portuguese  commerce  might  de- 
rive from  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  After  reaching 
Alexandria,  the  two  travellei-s  separated,  Covil ban  for  India, 
Da  Payva  for  Abyssinia,  agreeing  to  rejoin  each  other  in  a 
given  period  at  Cairo.  Covilhan  embarked  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  visited  the  most  famous  cities  of  India  as  far  as 
the  Ganges.  On  his  return  he  sailed  along  the  shores  of 
Persia*  Arabia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  Mozambique,  where  he 
learned  that  the  continent  terminated  in  a  great  cape. 
Having  heard  at  Cairo  of  his  companion's  death,  he  settled 
in  Abyssinia,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and  sent  him  a 
chart  of  the  maritimo  places  that  he  had  visited.  These 
discoveries  encouraged  Joam  to  attempt  a  passage  to  India. 
The  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo  were  fii-st  discovered,  the 
former  by  Joam  Alfonso  de  Aveiro,  the  latter  by  Jayme 
Cam.  [Benin;  Congo.]  The  Portuguese  next  formed 
a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Senegal*  the  king  of  which 
country  had  previously  visited  Lisbon.  At  last,  in  1487,  an 
enterprising  olTicer  named  Bartholomeo  Diaz  discovered 
and  doubled  the  southern  cape  of  Africa,  which,  from  the 
good  expectations  which  it  encoura^^ed,  was  called  O  Cabo 
de  Boa  Esperanza.  [Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Africa.]  The 
success  of  these  expeditions,  and  the  wealth  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  newly  discovered  countries  poured  into  Por- 
tugal, may  perhaps  be  some  excuse  for  the  neglect  with 
which  the  proposals  of  Columbus  to  seek  new  lands  in  the 
west  were  received  at  the  Portuguese  court.  However,  no 
sooner  was  the  happy  issue  of  the  Genoese  pilot's  discovery 
made  known  in  Portugal,  than  Joam  fitted  out  a  licet  for 
the  West.  This  led  to  a  dispute  between  Portugal  and 
Castile,  which  Pope  Alexander  VI.  finally  settled  by  a  line 
of  demaniation  drawn  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the 
Azores  and  Cape  Verd  Islands,  thus  separating  the  future 
conquests  of  the  two  nations.  [Columbus;  America.] 
Joam  II.  died  universally  regretted,  in  1495.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Manoel,  who  steadily  pursued  the 
career  of  maritime  discovery. 

1  About  the  close  of  1497  the  passage  to  India  by  sea  was 
effected  by  a  squadron  of  five  vessels,  under  the  orders  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  who  returned  to  Lisbon,  in  September, 
1499,  after  an  absence  of  little  more  than  two  years.  A  tleet 
of  thirteen  vessels  was  next  fitted  out  and  sent  in  the  same 
loute,  under  the  direction  of  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  who 
discovered  Brazil,  and  touched  afterwards  at  Quiloa,  Calicut, 
Cochin,  and  Cananor,  with  which  countries  he  opened  an 
intercourse.  In  1502,  Vasco  de  Gama,  being  sent  to  India 
a  second  time,  with  ten  sail,  permanently  established  the 
Portuguese  authority  in  India.  [Gama,  Vasco  de.]  The 
next  considerable  armament  which  the  Portuguese  king 
fitted  out  for  India  consisted  of  thirteen  vessels  and  1200 
men,  which  were  put  under  the  orders  of  Lope  Suares.  Soon 
after  Francisco  da  Almeida  was  sent  to  administer  the  Por- 
tuguese conquests  in  India.  His  son  Lourenxo  took  pos- 
session of  the  Maldive  Islands,  and  established  factories  in 
Ceylon,  while  other  expeditions,  sent  in  various  directions, 
formed  commercial  establishments  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
as  well  as  at  Malacca.  Alfonso  da  Albuquerque,  by  whom 
Almeida  was  replaced,  was  one  of  the  ablest  captains  of  his 
age,  and  the  Portuguese  flag  waved  triumphantly  along  the 
vast  Afirican  continent  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  along  the  Asiatic  from  Ormuz  to  Siam.  [Albu- 
querque.] On  this  distant  stage  were  performed  many 
acts  of  heroism,  which  gave  a  tone  to  the  national  character. 
The  conquests  in  Northern  Africa,  though  unprofitable, 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Portuguese. 
Lisbon  became  the  most  important  commercial  city  of 
Europe;  and  Portugal,  the  most  insignificant  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states  in  extent  of  territory  and  population,  grew 
a  powerful  monarchy. 

In  the  reign  of  Joam  III.,  who  succeeded  his  father 


Manoel  in  1521,  Indian  discoveries  tnd  eomiBeQe;.^ 
still  further  extended.    But  the  rapid  accumuktioc.v 
precious  metals  at  home  without  a  correspoading  \y:.^ 
of  domestic  industry,  and  the  loss  of  so  nanjof  ber  u 
vigorous  youth,  who  were  sent  to  extend  or  defend br-- 
quests,  began  to  be  as  sensibly  felt  in  Portugal  -a 
afterwards  were  in  Spain.    The  introdactioo  of  the! 
sitlon,  in  1536,  which,  as  in  Spain,  was  it  first  intendi 
against  the  Jews,  greatly  contributed  toincreai^th;:. 
caused  by  bad  administration  and  the  vicioui  dlt- 
policy  pursued  with  regard  to  the  colonies.  Tb«  e 
encd  Joam  II.  had  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle  in  b 
nions,  but  he  had  subsequently  been  persuaded  brti 
a  daughter  of  Isabella,  to  revoke  bis  permit)!;:. 
issue  an  order  that  all  the  Jews  hving  in  l^oaapi  ^ . 
embrace  Christianity  in  the  course  oftwenlTjan,..^ 
the  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  their  cbildren  tij . 
slaves.    Many  thousands  having  been  induced  bj  1 .  ^ 
sure  to  conform  publicly  at  least  to  theChrbL^i 
while  they  secretly  adhered  to  their  faith,  tk^. 
began  to  search  out  the  delinquents,  against  tU  . 
discovered,   the  most  revolting  cruelties  vtrer::-. 
The  Jews  were  exterminated,  or  fled  from  P>'^.  ; 
although  the  object  for  which  that  tribunal  o: 
no  longer  existed,  it  still  continued  a  po«ir.  ^ 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  absolute  kin^^ci'/.. 
[Office,  Holy.]    As  injurious  in  its  conseqic:.->  »• 
Inquisition  was  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits  la^?' : 
under  Joam,  the  first  European  monarch  vb;^. 
them  to  enter  his  dominions.     [Jesuits  ;  Lor  u  *■ 
education  of  his  grandson  Sebastian,  the  hetru:« 
the  throne,  was  likewise  entrusted  to  the  Jctuii:.«^ 
spired  the  young  prince  with  that  spirit  of  bigot.}  i 
fanatical  ambition  which  led  to  his  death.   Id  K-^  , 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Sebastian  being  ooh  tb  • 
old,  the  regency  was  vested  in  the  widowed  qae(t>t^  - 
of  Austria.  Scarcely  however  had  the  yQ\iti%  pnnK  • 
his  fourteenth  year—the  period  of  his  majority — 
began  to  turn  all  his  thoughts  towards  the  prvst*  - 
the  African  war;  and  he  sailed  in  1574,  inoppoiii. 
remonstrances  of  his  wiser  counsellors.    Fourya^: 
wards,  in  August,  1578,  the  memorable  battle  va^fi. 
which  Portugal  lost  her  king,  and  began  nipidi}: 
from  her  former  prosperous  condition. 

Fbrtugal  subject  to  Spain  (1580-1641),— AAer' 
reign  of  Cardinal   Em-ique,   Sebastian's  uncle,  ft 
proclaimed  in  1578  and  died  in  1580,  Philip  n.>^i^ 
the  most  powerful    candidate    for   the  tbrooe,    - 
possession  of  it,  not  without  considerable  o^ycm-  ^ 
part  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  rather  than  subtB;i  • 
Spanish    yoke,  elected  Dom  Antono,  prior  of  t^* 
bastard  of  Dom  Luis,  brother  of  Joam  III.   Y^^'^r 
became  annexed  to  a  kingdom  which  from  tbisi^^ 
hastening  to  its  own  decline  by  a  series  of  ur.jw^'^ 
wars  and  by  its  unwise  administration.    Buglaodi-^' 
land,  the  powerful  enemies  of  Spain,  now  attacked  I 
the  wealth  of  which  promised  them  a  rich  boot}','^'' 
defenceless  maritime  possessions  were  gradually  ^^^\ 
The  Dutch  took  the  Moluccas  and  a  gteat  pottioo  t.'* 
in  1624.    They  likewise  took  possession  of  the  ?^'y 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  (1637),  and  {o:c^y 
way  into  the  rich  markets  of  the  East  Indies.  ^\*^  '^ 
at  war  with  the  European  states,  could  not  atti'f  ^^ 
defence  of  those  distant  possessions,  and  tb«coA" 
Portugal  were  one  by  one  wrested  from  her  by  beracu'^'' 
mies  the  English  and  the  Dutch.    The  internal  adc*  • 
tion  of  that  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  gt'^  ' 
who  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  their  rspaci'yi 
justice.    At  last  the  Portuguese  nobility,  e^sf*"^' 
this  oppression  and  the  contemptuous  conduct  uf<-> 
the  minister  of  Philip  IV..  entered  into  a  oonspiraf)-' 
the  1st  of  December,  1640^Joamde  Bng^^^^i': 
of  the  old  royal  family,  was  placed  on  tie  '^^^^J    ''  . 
tification  of  this  revolution,  which  restored  themdep^^ 
of  Portugal,  the  Cortesof  1641  issued  a  in«"fe*''^'r^.^ 
to  the  powers  of  Europe.    The  war  with  Spain.  *^;  . 
the  result  of  this  measure,  and  lasted  during  iU«^-\ 
Joam,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Alfonso  VI,  vastfn^^^ 
in  1668,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  a  cession  on  wtt 
Spain  of  all  her  claims  on  Portugal.  fM'^ 

Portugal  under  the  Monarchs  of  the  ^«tf<f  ^^')  :■ 
(1641-1840).- Joam  IV.,  the  first  Portuguese  luflgj  ^^^ 
house  of  Braganza,  died  in  1656.    He  was  $ucc«» 
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Ifonso  VI.,  who  completed  the  work  hcgun  by  his 
and    firmly  established   Portuguese   independence. 
ity   of    peace    was  also   concluded  with  Holland  by 
h   inediation,  by  which  Brazil  was  restored  to  For- 
but  its  former  greatness  could  not  have  been  restored, 
lad  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Braganza  displayed 
vLsdom  and  vigour  than  they  actually  did.     Pedro  II., 
icceedcd   his  brother  Alfonso  IV.  in  1683,  took  part 
le  allies  against  Philip  V.  of  Spain.     From  this  time 
tic  relations  and  alliance  of  England  with  Portugal, 
mercial  treaty  with  that  kingdom  had  already  been 
under  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Braganza. 
:  one  was  concluded  in  1703  by  the  English  am- 
or  Mr.  Metbuen,  which  secured  to  England  the  ad- 
;i*s  of  the  newly  discovered  mines  in  Brazil.     During 
ig  reign  of  Joam  V.,  which  lasted  from  1707  to  1750, 
rigour  was  displayed  in  regard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
and  several  attempts  were  made  for  the  promotion  of 
tional  welfare  at  home,  such  as  the  restriction  of  the 
i  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  by 
ra<{ement  of  trade  and  manufactures.     But  that  insti- 
was  too  formidable  an  adversary  to  allow  the  object  to 
omplished ;  and  although  the  resources  of  the  country 
eally  increased,  immense  sums  were  thrown  away  on 
mptuous  monastery  at  Mafra  and  the  dear-bought  per- 
n  from  the  pope  to  institute  a  pafHarch  of  Lisbon .    Un- 
s  son  and  successor  Joss6  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
tugal  in  1750,  the  spirit  of  reform  and  improvement, 
hud  sprung  up  in  Spain,  became  also  visible  in  Por- 
His  minister,  the  marquis  of  Pombal,  a  vigorous  re- 
r,   followed  the  steps  of  Aranda  and  Floridablanca, 
Arith  equal  success,  were  healing  the  wounds  which 
Iministration  had  inflicted  upon  their  own  country, 
esuits  and  the  nobility,  who  under  the  preceding  reign 
xercised  a  secret  and  dangerous  influence,  were  vigor- 
attacked.  The  exposure  of  the  power  which  the  former 
surped  in  Paraguay— their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the 
|uake,  which  in  November,  1755,  laid  so  great  a  por- 
f  the  capital  in  ruins— the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
x\g  (a  charge  however  which  appears  destitute  of  all 
ation)  in  1 759 — led  at  last  to  the  suppression  of  the  Or- 
In  1 757  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  post  of  confessors 
royal  family  and  forbidden  the  court ;  two  years  aAer, 
verc  banished  from   the  kingdom  and  their  estates 
catcd,  a  measure  which  was  readily  imitated  a  few 
afterwards  (1766)  by  their  neighbours  of  the  Peninsula. 
riTs.] 
the  accession  of  Maria  Francisca  Isabel,  eldest  daugh- 
Josse,  in  1777,  the  marquis  of  Pombal  lost  the  influ- 
that  he  had  possessed.    To  him  Portugal  owed  her 
il  from  a  state  of  lethargy,  and  although  most  of  the 
I  regulations  which  he  introduced  did  not  survive  his 
ct  the  enlightened  views  which  he  disseminated,  and 
alional  feeling  which  he  awakened,  were  not  without 
ancnt  effects.    During  the  reign  of  Maria,  the  power 
ined  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  nobi- 
iTid  of  a  still  more  ignorant  and  ambitious  clergy.    In 
,  on  account  of  a  serious  indisposition  of  the  queen,  her 
t  son,  Joam  Maria  Joss6,  prince  of  Brazil  (the  title  of 
>rince  royal  until  1816),  was  declared  regent,  and  soon 
,  her  malady  having  terminated  in  mental  alienation, 
rince  was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  powera.    The 
ection  of  Portugal  with  England  involved  Joam  VI.  in 
yars  against  France;  but  in  1797,  the  commercial  dis- 
,  the  accumulating  debt,  and  the  threatening  language  of 
n,  now  in  the  interests  of  France,  led  to  a  peace  with  that 
•r.  The  disasters  of  the  French  arms  in  1799  encouraged 
regent  to  renew  hostilities,  in  alliance  with  England 
Russia ;  but  French  politics  again  preponderating  in 
rid,  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  (Godoy),  then  prime  minister, 
persuaded  to  declare  war  against  Portugal,  which  king- 
he  invaded  in  1801.    Hostilities  however  terminated 
same  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  by  which  Per- 
il was  obliged  to  eede  to  Spain  the  important  fortress  of 
renza,  besides  paying  a  large  sum  of  money  as  indemnity 
the  expenses  of  the  war.    Portugal,  in  the  meantime, 
erved  a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the  greatest 
•ifices,  until  at  last  General  Junot  entered  that  country, 
the  house  of  Braganza  was  declared  by  Napoleon  to 
e  forfeited  the  throne,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Joam  VI. 
seize  the  British  merchandise  in  his  dominions.    The 
out  now  put  himself  entirely  under  the  protection  of 
English,  and  in  November,  1807,  embarked  for  Brazil. 


Junot  entered  the  capital  on  the  next  day,  and  Portugal 
w*BS  in  every  respect  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  In 
order  to  oppose  the  French,  a  British  force  was  landed,  and 
numerous  bodies  of  native  troops  in  the  northern  provinces, 
having  taken  up  arms,  prepared  to  maintain  tiieir  indepen- 
dence. A  junta  was  in  the  meanwhile  established  at 
Oporto  to  conduct  the  government.  After  some  partial 
engagements,  the  decisive  battle  of  Vimeira  was  fought, 
21st  of  August,  1808,  in  which  the  British  troops,  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (now  duke  of  Wellington),  defeated 
the  French  under  Junot.  This  signal  victory  was  followed 
by  the  celebrated  convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  country  by  the  French  forces. 

The  Portuguese  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  Penin- 
sular war.  On  the  death  of  Maria  Isabella  (1810),  John 
VL  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  which  he  occupied 
conjointly  with  that  of  Brazil,  where  he  continued  to  reside. 
This  removal  of  the  court  to  an  American  colony  was  not 
without  consequences.  Brazil  attempted  to  withdraw  itself 
from  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  and  became  in  the 
sequel  a  separate  state.  In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
influence  of  England  continued,  and  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  was  not  essentially  changed.  The  peace  of  Paris, 
in  1814,  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
nation,  though  it  had  exerted  itself  vigorously  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  Spain  succeeded  in  evading  the  restitution  of 
Olivenza,  which  had  been  provided  for  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna, whilst  Portugal  was  obliged  to  restore  some  part 
of  French  Guiana,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French. 
The  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  therefore  occupied  the  Banda 
Oriental  [Brazil],  and  Portugal  was  involved  in  new 
difliculties  with  Spain.  In  1815  the  Inquisition  was 
for  ever  abolished  in  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  refused  admission  into  them,  while  the  Jews 
were,  at  the  reauestof  the  pode,  in  1817,  allowed  the  same 
privileges  which  they  enjoyeain  the  Roman  states. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1820,  the  cry  for  liberty  which 
was  raised  in  Spain,  was  responded  to  in  Portugal,  and  a  Revo- 
lution commenced,  in  which  the  army  and  the  citizens  acted 
in  concert.  The  soldiers  were  induced  by  their  officers  to 
swear  obedience  to  the  king,  the  (Jortes,  and  the  constitu- 
tion which  should  be  adopted.  The  magistrates  and  ciii- 
zens  declared  also  in  favour  of  that  measure,  and  a  junta 
was  established,  which  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  nation, 
stating  that  the  convocation  of  a  popular  assembly  and  the 
adoption  of  a  free  form  of  government  were  the  only  means 
of  saWng  the  state.  All  the  garrisons,  from  the  Miuho  to 
Leiria,  joined  in  the  movement,  which  was  not  opposed  by 
the  troops  of  the  regency  established  at  Lisbon.  At  last,  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1820,  all  the  troops  and  the  citizens 
of  Lisbon  unanimously  proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  absolute  government  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  in  Portugal.  A  provisional  government  was  im- 
mediately established,  which  acted  in  union  with  the  junta 
at  Oporto.  In  the  meantime  Gount  Palmella,  the  bead 
of  the  regency,  was  dispatched  to  Rio  Janeiro  with  an 
account  of  what  had  passed,  and  a  petition  that  the  king 
Joam  VI.  or  the  prince  royal  Dom  Pedro  would  return  to 
Lisbon.  The  Revolution  was  unattended  either  by  violence 
or  bloodshed ;  but  the  liberal  party,  being  desirous  of  adopt- 
ing the  Spanish  constitution,  obliged  the  supreme  junta  to 
administer  to  the  civil  authorities  and  to  the  army  the  oath 
of  obedience  to  it.  This  measure  however  being  disapproved 
by  a  considerable  party  of  the  people,  four  members  of  the 
junta  and  150  officers  resigned;  upon  which  it  was  agreed 
that  no  part  of  the  Spanish  constitution  should  be  enforced 
until  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  Cortes,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  law  of  elections,  which  was  definitively  adopted 
for  the  election  of  the  first  Cortes.  The  Cortes  having 
assembled  in  1821,  under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop 
of  Braga,  various  laws  were  passed,  among  which  freedom 
of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  legal 
equality  and  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  admission  of 
citizens  to  all  offices,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  were 
passed  almost  unanimously.  With  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  chambers  and  the  royal  veto,  various  opinions 
prevailed,  but  at  last  a  large  majority  decided  in  favour  of 
one  house  and  a  conditional  veto. 

AAer  some  disturbances  in  Brazil,  Joam  VI.  sailed  for 
Portugal,  where  he  was  not  allowed  to  land  until  he  had 
given  his  consent  to  several  acts  of  the  Cortes,  which  im- 
posed restrictions  on  his  po^er,  and  bad  sworn  to  observe 
the  new  constitution.    The  an^bassudors  of  Russia  ctnd 
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Austria  left  the  court ;  Brazil  separated  itself  from  Por- 
tugal ;  and  the  country  was  disturbed  by  various  attempts  in 
favour  of  the  old  system  of  government.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  constitution  was  completed  by  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  publicly  sworn  to  by  the  king  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1822,  but  the  Infante  Dom  Mij^uel,  assisted  by  the  Count  uf 
Amarante  and  other  noblemen,  resolved  to  overthrow  it. 
The  royalist  forces  under  Amarante  having  been  defeated, 
the  insurgents  took  refuge  in  Spain,  and  in  May,  1823,  esta- 
blished at  Valladolid  a  Portuguese  regency,  under  the  pi*e- 
sidency  of  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  who  had  been  banished 
from  the  kingdom.   Dom  Miguel,  after  insidiously  assuring 
his  father  of  his  determination  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
repaired  to  Villafranca,  where,  being  joined  by  some  troops, 
he  openly  declared  against  the  Cortes.    The  garrisons  of 
some  provincial  towns  having  embraced  his  cause,  John  VI. 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  having  appointed  a  new  ministry, 
declared  the  constitution  of  1622  null;  the  national  guards 
were  disarmed,  the  church  property  restored,  the  patriarch 
of  Lisbon  recalled,  Count  Amarante  reinstated  in  his  rank 
and  rights,  several  members  of  the  Cortes  impnsoned  or  ex- 
iled, and  the  liberty  of  the  press  abolished.    But  Joam 
VI.,  who  under  any  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
an  excellent  king,  was  unwilling  altogether  to  deprive  the 
Portuguese  of  a  liberal  government,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Palmella,  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  adapted  to  a  representative  kingdom.    This 
a^ain  failed  through  the  intrigues  of  the  apostolical  party, 
supported  by  France  and  Spain;  the  queen  returned  to 
Libbon,  and  Amarante  made  his  entry  into  the  capital, 
and  was  soon  after  created  marquis  of  Chaves,  the  name  of 
the  town  where  he  had  organised  his  insurrection  against 
the  Cortes.    Dom  Miguel,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  and  invested  with  supreme 
power,  filled  the  offices  with  inen  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
absolutism.    He  also  meditated  an  expedition  to  Brazil,  but 
an  exhausted  treasury  prevented   him  from  carrying  his 
plan  into  exocution.     At  lust  the  absolutist  party  deter- 
mined to  annihilate  the  hopes  of  the  constitutioualisttt,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  moderation  to  which  the 
king    still  adhered.    On   the  30th  of  April,   1824,  Dom 
Miguel  called  the  troops  to  arms,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver  the 
king  his  father  from  the  tyranny  of  the  revolutionists  who 
surrounded  his  person.    By  his  orders  the  ministers  and 
several  public  officers,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred, 
were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  engaged  in  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  the  king.    In  the  meantime  the 
ambassadors  of  the  foreign  powers  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  was  closely  watched ; 
but  having  subsequently  protested  against  this  violence, 
Joam  succeeded  in  escaping  on  board  an  English  man-of- 
war  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus,  where,  having  sent  for  the 
diplomatic  body,  he  deprived  his  son  of  command,  and 
summoned  him  to  liis  presence.     Dom  Miguel  obeyed,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  deceived  and  misguided,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  pardon,  with  permission  to  travel.    On  the 
14th  of  May  the  king  returned  ashore,  and  early  in  June 
proclaimed  a  sort  of  amnesty  for  the  adherents  of  the  Cortes 
of  1820.  On  the  same  day  appeared  a  decree  reviving  the  an- 
tient  constitution  of  the  state,  and  summoning  the  old  Cortes 
of  Lamego,  which  had  not  met  since  1697,  a  measure  which, 
being  stoutly  opposed  by  Spain,  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion.^ In  1 825,  after  many  difficulties  and  protracted  negotia- 
tions, the  independence  of  Brazd  was  finally  acknowledged 
by  Joam  VI.,  who  merely  retained  the  imperial  title. 

Early  in  March,  1826,  Joan\VI.  died,  after  having  named 
the  Infanta  Isabel  regent.  She  administered  the  kingdom 
In  the  name  of  Dom  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  as  king  of 
Portugal.  On  the  23rd of  April,  Pedro  IV.  granted  the  latter 
kingdom  a  constitution,  which  established  two  chambers,  and 
in  other  respects  resembled  the  French  charter.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  however  he  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of 
Dona  Maria  da  Gloria  (he  remaining  king  during  her  mino- 
rity) on  condition  of  her  marrying  her  uncle  Dom  Miguel. 
But  a  party  secretly  favoured,by  Spain  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitution  granted  by  Pedro,  which  had  been 
sworn  to  by  the  queen,  by  the  two  chambers,  by  all  the 
magistrates,  and  by  Dom  Miguel  himself  at  Vienna  in  1826. 
The  marquis  of  Chaves  and  the  marquis  of  Abrantes  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  an  army  of  insurgents,  and  Spam 
assembled  considerable  forces  on  the  Portuguese  frontiers ; 
but  Portagal  having  appealed  to  England  for  assistance, 
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15,000  British  troops  were  landed  in  Lsbon,  and  it. 
rection  was  completely  put  down.   loJuU,  ,\: 
appointed  his  brother  Miguel  lieutenant  a&d  re^r: 
kingdom.    The  prince  accordingly  left  Vienna,  i:  i 
through  Paris  and  London,  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  \ 
1828,  soon  after  which,  in  the  presence  of  tbeUjr 
iiQ  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  charter.  Bud:. 
lical  party,  to  whom  the   disposition  and  tetoir? 
regent  were  well  known,  began  openly  to  speak  h' 
right  to  the  throne,  and  to  bail  him  as  absobittL 
was  determined  that  the  regent  should  goto  VUlt 
the  Spanish  frontier,  where  he  might  h&Te  the  >.^.- 
tho  troops  under  the  mai-quis  of  Chaves,  ani  urtr.  i 
constitutional  government.    This  project  hovevi^  -. . 
trated  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lamb.  tbeBriUshnv  t 
not  only  counteracted  the  order  for  the  depLtn'v 
British  troops  then  in  Portugal,  but  preveDiedi!)^^:': 
of  a  loan  made  to  Dom  Miguel  under  the  guanr  ?  .. 
English  government     At  last,  after  diisohu:^;:-.- 
who  were  opposed  to  his  designs,  and  seeiog  (b*  s'fj 
the  British  troops,  Dom  Miguel  issued  a  decnr.:. 
name  convoking  the  antient  Cortes  of  Lto?.  ..* 
the  army  however  were  not  favourable  tob  .*,  i  * 
on  the  18th  of  May,  Dom  Pedro  and  Ibecb-iftr  ^• 
claimed  by  the  garrison  of  Oporto,  which,  ki^-'.^ 
other  garrisons,  marched  against  Lisbon.  IVv:/.' 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  the  constitutj^i.^'^ 
forced  their  way  to  the  Spanish  frontier  or  t:s: 
Great  Britain.    Miguel  now  turned  all  faUattr.* 
consolidation  of  his  power.     Having  caused  tkv 
assemble  (June,  1828),  he  was  declared  bjtbalt/ . 
sovereign  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  chiefly  on  1, 
that  Dom  Pedro  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the«T  - 
as  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  by  b«€CQ';  • 
zilian  citizen,  and  not  residing  in  Portugal.  On: 
July,  1826,  Dom  Miguel,  in  compliance  with !.': 
of  the  Cortes,  assumed  the  roval  title.    He  >::' 
established  a  special  commission  to  try  all  \^^^  - 
taken   any  part  in  the  Oporto  insurrection;  '>^ 
were  crowded  with  individuals  of  all  ranks,  ^^   • 
countries  were  filled  with  Portuguese  emigrants.  ' 
dition  was  likewise  sent  to  those  islands  which  n. 
acknowledge  his  authority,  all  being  reduced,  r 
ception  of  Terceira,  where,   in  March,  1830,  i 
appointed  by  Dom  Pedro,  and  consisting  of  Paln't- 
tlor,  and  Guerreiro,  was  installed.    The  other  is»ii ' 
soon  retaken  by  the  forces  of  the  regency,  and  ft:'* 
having    arrived    in  Europe,   extensive  prepara:  ' 
made  to  dethrone  the  usurper.    Meanwhile  Port,*  '• 
prey  to  violent  political  commotion.    Insurrcet^' 
out  everywhere,  trade  was  suspended,  and  tlien-li 
Portugal  with  foreign  powers  were  seriously  cora?' ' 
In  consequence  of  some  acts  of  violence  a^'J^  • 
subjects,  and  a  refusal  of  redress  on  the  partot  it  j.^ 
ment,  the  English  government  sent  out  a  fleet  la  i^ 
hut  on  its  appearance  before  Lisbon,  May,  1831.  t^ 
sions  required  by  Great  Britain  were  made.  1'^ 
consequence  of  similar  demands  of  the  French  ^|^ 
not  being  conoplied  with,  a  French  squadron  k' 
passage  of  theTagus,  and  took  possession  of  the"^" 
fleet,  which  was  not  restored  until  full  satisfartion»;- 
besides  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  mcurr'-  ' 
expedition. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1832.  the  navnliun'; 
Pedro  arrived  ofiT  Terceira,  of  which  Island  Hicy     .. 
session  in  the  name  of  Doiia  Maria,  as  lairfulqut' 
tugal.    Three  months  after  (June,  1832),  »n*^ 
10,000  strong  sailed  from  St.  Micliaels  m  the  Ai 
on  the  10th  of  July  landed  near  Oporto,  wui^' , 
took  without  opposition.    The  Miguelite  forctn  is-  , 
Oporto,  but  were  defeated  in  several  en^?*'"'^'' 
troops  of  Dom  Peflro,   which  were  chiefly  ^'^^ .  . 
Englishmen,    After  a    siege  of  several  nion'»;^^  . 
which  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  thegreate»'^  j",  - 
and  the  wealth v  merchants  in  tlie  city  were  ann-^   . 
by  the  wanton  devastation  committed  •"  ^°f '' j  {,.!■ 
by  tho  royalist  troops,  an  expedition  was  ^^^^^'j^  c 
of  a  loan  raised  in  England,  and  Dom  yy^^^,.'  * 
raged  by  the  recent  victory  won  by  ^°j"'"i*«j'i£  * 
the  naval  forces  of  Dom  Miguel,  saiM  *""L\.» 
forces  for  Lisbon,  of  which  he  took  V^T,^' 
ratively  little  trouble.    He  then  estahhsnf  » J,g  ;> 
government*  and  shortly  after  sent  to  W* 
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iig  queen,  who  was  received  by  the  Portugucfto  nation 
\  every  dcinoniit ration  of  joy. 

I  the  meantime  the  army  of  Dom  PoJro  prosecuted  iU 
ess.  Karly  in  1834  tlie  strong  town  of  Leiria  woa  taken 
I  the  Mi^ucHtes  by  Mar^ihal  Snldanha;  and  in  April  a 
nish  army,  under  General  Rodil»  entered  Portus^al  for 
purpose  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos, 
pretender  to  the  Spanish  crown,  who,  with  a  few  foi- 
l's, had  crossed  over  the  frontier  and  taken  refuge  in 
ugal.  On  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  troops  the  im- 
Bint  town  of  Almeida  declared  for  the  young  queen. 
lly  after  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Lisbon  between  £ng- 
,  Fiance,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  had  for  its  object 
^aciHcaiion  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  expulsion  of 
Cailos  and  Dom  Miguel  from  the  Portuguese  terri- 

Oi\  the  26th  of  May,  1832,  after  the  surrender  of 
arem  and  other  places,  Dom  Miguel  was  obliged  to 
ulate  and  sign  the  convention  of  Evora.  Ue  was 
!ver  permitted  to  leave  Portugal,  and  to  embark  at 
te  for  Genoa.  Tins  event  ended  the  struggle,  and  the 
g  queen  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
regency  being  conferred  upon  her  father.  One  of 
first  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  suppres- 
of  the  monastic  establishments  j  another  was  the 
x\  abolition  of  paper  money,  and  the  formation  of  a 
llic  currency.  On  the  15th  of  August  Dom  Pedro  was 
I'med  in  the  regency  by  the  Cortes,  but  in  the  follow- 
:iouth  the  declining  state  of  his  health  having  induced 
to  resign  his  oflice,  the  Cortes  in  consequence  declared 
oung  queen  of  age.  Having  therefore  taken  the  oath 
ding  to  the  charter,  she  assumed  the  full  exercise  of  royal 
)rity.  Dom  Pedro  died  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1834. 
after  (January,  1835),  Dotla  Maria  married  Duke  A u- 
^  of  Leuchtenborg,who  died  shortly  after  (March,  1835), 
n  April,  1836,  she  married  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe 
ig-Gotha,  by  whom  she  has  issue  Prince  Pedro  de 
itara,  born  IGth  of  September,  1837,  and  Luis  Felipe, 
31st  of  October,  1838. 
rtguaae. — The  lan^^uage  of   Portugal,  like   those  of 

kin<zdoms  in  the  Peninsula,  originated  in  a  mixture 
e  Laiiu,  Teutonic,  and  Arabio.  Some  writers  have 
»perly  called  it  a  dialect  of  the  Castilian ;  but,  besides 
riking  ditleience  in  its  structure  and  pronunciation, 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  was  formed  earlier 
the  Castilian.  It  might  more  properly  be  called  a 
X  of  the  Galician,  to  which  it  had  at  lirst  great  aillnity, 
rhich  it  now  resembles  so  much  that  the  uneducated 
3  of  both  countries  perfectly  understand  each  other. 
antigas  of  Alfonso  X.  were  written  in  Galician,  and 
after  the  formation  of  the  Castilian  dialect  Leonose 
astilian  poets  used  the  Galician  or  Portuguese  dialect 
re  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  poetical  composition.  The 
Ltion  of  Portugal  from  Spain,  their  wars,  and  the  little 
erciul  intercourse  which  existed  between  them  during 
uiddle  ages,  combined  in  course  of  time  to  make 
artuguese  a  difierent  language.  When  Henry  of 
indy  fixed  his  court  at  Guimaraens,  the  French 
ts  who  came  with  him  introduced  a  considerable  number 
mch  words  into  the  language  of  the  country.  The  great 
»  too  of  the  Portuguese  poets  and  prose  writers  in  the 
}th  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  improve  their  native 
age  by  resisting  the  introduction  of  Castilian  words, 
oaihemaiising  all  those  who  adopted  the  Spanish  lan- 

in  their  writings,  mav  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
»  which  mainly  contributed  to  render  the  tongjues 
I  in  and  Portugal  still  more  dissimilar.  The  Spanish, 
he  Portuguese,  has  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
3.  Their  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Africa  and  the 
mraeduns  of  India  in  the  fifteenth  century  introduced 
t  many  others  from  the  languages  spoken  in  those 
ie^.  Father  Joao  de  Sousa  pubhshed,  in  1789, 4to.,a 
jlary  containing  no  less  than  1400  words  derived  from 
is  tern  languages,  chietly  from  the  Arabic.  As  a  con- 
ion  al  language,  the  Portuguese  is  considered  superior 

Spanish.  It  is  more  concise,  easy,  and  simple,  but 
•  rich.  The  pronunciation  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner, 
])avticu1arly  the  nasal  sounds,  in  which  it  abounds, 
iti  urals  however  are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  common 
the  Spanish;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  clip- 
pronunciation  of  o  and  a,  whenever  these  vowels 
at  the  end  of  a  word ;  the  orticles  o  and  a  abbreviated 
6  and  ia,  together  with  the  compounds  formed  from 

as  710  and  na  instead  of  en  h  and  en  la  i  and  tb9 


loss  of  that  sonorous  accentuation  of  the  Spanish  words  by 
the  change  of  color,  paUxzio,  padres  madre,  &c.  into  cor^ 
pafo,  pay,  may,  if  they  add  in  some  manner  to  the  fluency 
of  the  Portuguese,  place  it  far  beneath  the  stateliness  and 
mojesty  of  the  Spanish.  Sismondi  has  very  wittily  remarked 
that  the  Portuguese  was  only  un  Castilian  desosse  (a  bone- 
less Castilian).  The  j  and  the  ch  are  the  two  sounds  in 
which  the  Portuguese  diiTers  most  from  the  Spanish ;  these 
letters  are  pronounced  like  the  French,  whom  they  also 
imitate  in  some  nasal  sounds,  and  in  their  mute  endings. 
The  best  Portuguese  grammar  is  that  of  Pedro  Joz6  de 
Figuereido  (*  Arte  da  Grammalica  Portngueza,'  Lisboa, 
1 799) ;  and  the  best  dictionary  the  revised  edition  of  Bluteau, 
by  Antonio  de  Moraes  Sifva,  Lisboa,  1739,  2  vols.  4 to. 
In  1793  the  Academia  Real  das  Scienciaa  of  Lisbon  under- 
took to  publish  a  Portuguese  dictionary,  of  which  however 
only  one  volume  has  hitherto  appeared,  a  thick  folio,  con- 
taining A,  and  embracing  the  fifth  part  of  the  words  in  the 
language. 

literature* — The  literature  of  Portugal  is  complete 
without  being  very  rich.  In  all  branches  there  have  been 
happy  attempts;  in  none  is  there  an  abundance,  except 
in  lyric  and  bucolic  poetry,  in  both  which  branches  the 
Portuguese  are  richer  than  their  neighbours  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Poetry  comprises  the  most  important  part  of  their 
literature ;  prose  and  eloquence  have  been  very  little  ouU 
tivated,  owing  to  the  intolerance  of  the  government  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inauisitiuu.  After  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, poetry  in  Portugal  became  and  remained  bombastic 
and  anected,  and  its  antient  power  and  natural  grace  were 
completely  lost.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French 
were  copied,  and  many  Gallicisms  were  admitted.  Under 
Pombal,  Portuguese  Uterature  revived,  and  poets  strove  to 
give  elevation  to  the  language.  Prose  too  became  more 
simple  and  pure  by  flie  imitation  of  the  classics.  That 
minister  was  the  first  who  banished  the  scholastic  logic  and 
metaphysics  from  the  lecture-rooms  of  Coimbra.  The  study 
of  the  antient  languages  was  always  and  still  continues  to 
be  neglected.  There  are  nut  more  than  eight  schools  for 
the  Greek  language  in  all  Portugal. 

That  Portuguese  poetry  flourished  earlier  than  the  Cas- 
tilian is  generally  supposed  from  the  fact  of  two  poets, 
Gonzalo  Hermigucz  and  Egaz  Muiiiz,  having  written  in 
verse  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  few  poetical  fragments  however  of  these  antient 
bards  which  have  been  preserved  by  Faria  e  Sousa  (Europa 
Portugueza,  vol.  iii.,  p.  378)  are  not  wholly  intelligible  even 
to  natives  of  Portugal.  As  no  Spanish  verses  of  that  age 
by  any  known  author  arc  extant,  the  opinion  entertained  by 
Bouterwek  (vol.  ii.,  p.  3)  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  ro- 
mantic love  which  characterised  the  poetry  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  until  the  imitation  of  the  Italian  style  was 
generally  adopted,  originated  in  Portugal,  is  not  without 
foundation ;  although  the  supposition  is  rendered  less  pro- 
bable  by  the  fact  that  the  Cfalician  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages and  poetry  were  originally,  and  even  long  after  the 
separation  of  Portugal  from  the  Castiles,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. In  the  same  manner  we  might  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Portuguese  also  preceded  the  Spaniards 
in  epic  (or  rather,  historical)  poetry,  since  an  old  Por- 
tuguese narrative  in  dactylic  stanzas,  quoted  by  Faria  e 
Sousa,  is  unauestionably  much  older  than  any  similar  at- 
tempt of  the  Castilian  poets.  However,  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  language  became  more 
regular  and  distinct,  tlie  rude  attempts  of  the  early  poets  of 
Portugal  cannot  be  mentioned  otherwise  than  as  curious 
relics  of  antient  times.  King  Dinis,  who,  like  his  contem- 
porary Alfonso  the  Learned  of  Castile,  was  a  poet  and  a 
prose  writer  himself,  was  the  first  to  improve  poetry  and 
give  an  impulse  to  general  literature.  His  poetical  compo- 
sitions were,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  collected  in 
cancioneiros,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  royal  author. 
Under  Alfonso  IV.,  the  son  of  Dinis,  the  taste  for  poetry 
increased.  His  verses  however  have  never  been  pi  in  tea, 
nor  have  thoso  of  Alfonso  Sanchez,  a  natural  sou  of  Dinis. 
Pedro  I.,  better  known  to  English  readers  for  his  unfortu- 
nate connection  with  the  beautiful  Ines  de  Caatro,  wrote  a 
poem  in  the  C^tiliau  language,  in  addition  to  some  com- 
positions in  Portuguese.  The  Infante  Dom  Pedro,  son  of 
Joam  I.,  is  supposed  to  have  translated  some  of  Petrarch's 
sonnets.  Witn  the  fifteenth  century  begins  the  flourishing 
period  of  Portuguese  literature.  A  tenaer  as  well  as  heroic 
spirit,  a  fiery  activity,  a  soft  eathusiasmi  war,  love,  and  glory 
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filled  Ihe  whole  nation ;  and  the  Portuf^uesc  poets  sang  in 
an  heroic  and  romantic  strain,  of  which  the  '  Cancioneiros 
Geraes*  contain  numerous  specimens.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  printed  in  1516,  by  Garcia  de  Resende,  who  lived  at  the 
courts  of  Joam  II.  and  Emmanuel  the  Great.  A  later  collec- 
tion, by  Pedro  Ribeyro,  bearing  the  date  of  1577,  is  still  in 
manuscript.  Another,  discovered  at  Madrid,  in  1790,  by 
Joaquim  Joss^  Ferreira  Gordo,  comprising  poems  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  known  only 
by  a  short  account  of  it  in  the  '  Memorias  da  Litteralura 
Portugueza.*  Bernardim  Ribeyro,  who  flourished  under 
Emmanuel  the  Great,  and  who  is  better  known  as  the  author 
of  a  romance  in  prose  entitled  '  Menina  e  Mo^a  *  (Lisboa, 
1559  and  1785,  8vo.),  was  the  first  to  write  eclogues,  which, 
when  compared  with  those  of  Juan  de  la  Encina,  a  Castilian 
poet,  his  contemporary,  may  in  every  respect  claim  supe- 
riority. This  direction  of  taste  gave  lise  to  the  numerous 
pastoral  poets  of  Portugal  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
Christovao  Falcao,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  and 
governor  of  Madeira,  was  the  author  of  a  long  eclogue  of 
900  verses,  which  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  works 
of  Ribeyro.  Several  eminent  poets  imitated  his  example ; 
and  Portugal  has  not  without  reason  been  regarded  as  the 
native  land  of  romantic  pastoral  poetry,  which  the  Portu- 
guese poet  Jorge  de  Montemayor  afterwards  introduced  into 
the  literature  of  Spain.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
several  distinguished  poets  of  that  age  composed  indif- 
ferently in  the  Portuguese  and  Castilian  languages,  but 
used  the  latter  in  preference,  if  they  wished  to  treat  great 
subjects.  Saa  de  Miranda,  who  flourished  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
eclogues  and  pastoral  romances,  besides  two  comedies  and 
several  epistles  in  imitation  of  those  of  Horace,  is  considered 
to  be  the  introducer  of  the  Italian  style  of  poetry  into  Por- 
tugal, where  it  was  quietly  adopted,  and  without  exciting 
the  violent  literary  storm  raised  in  Spain  against  its  pai> 
tisans.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  a  classical  school,  which 
was  not  without  admirers  and  imitators.  In  this  number 
may  be  enumerated  Antonio  Ferreyra,  whom  the  Portuguese 
call  their  Horace,  owing  to  his  having  successfully  imitated 
that  author's  epistles,  and  whose  works  were  reprinted 
in  1772  at  Lisbon;  Jeronymo  Cortereal,  the  author  of  an 
3pic  poem  entitled '  La  Batalla  de  Lcpanto,'  and  several  other 
works  in  Spanish;  Diego  Bernaldez,  who  wrote  eclogues, 
dpistles.  and  numerous  sonnets;  and,  lastly,  Pedro  de  An- 
drade  Caminha,  whose  long-lost  works  were  discovered  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon  in 
1791,  Svo.  The  most  celebrated  however  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese poets  is  Luys  de  Camoens,  whose  poem  'OsLusiadas* 
is  sufficiently  known,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  language  of  Europe.  There  are  no  less  than  three 
English  versions  of  it :  the  most  antient  is  that  of  Richard 
Fanshaw  (Lond.,  1655,  fol.);  next  comes  that  of  William 
Julius  Mickle,  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776,  4to. ;  and 
lastly  that  of  Thomas  Moore  Musgrave,  1826,  Svo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Camoens,  who  ended  his  life  in  an 
hospital  in  the  year  1579,  the  learned  Rodriguez  Lobo  Su- 
rupita  published  the  first  collection  of  his  hitherto  scattered 
poems.  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Sousa  afterwards  published  a 
learned  Spanish  commentary  on  the  works  of  the  Portu- 
guese poet,  Lisbon,  1685-9,  fol.  A  very  handsome  edi- 
tion was  lately  produced  by  Jot€  Maria  de  Souza  Botelho, 
and  printed  at  Paris  by  Firmin  Didot,  1817,  4to.  Jorge 
Ferreira  de  Vasconcelos  distinguished  himself  by  the  com- 
position of  several  comedies.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
new '  Romance  of  the  Round  Table.'  Estevam  Rodriguez  de 
Castro,  a  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  a  learned  physician, 
w  rote  sonnets,  odes,  and  eclogues  with  great  success.  Fer- 
nando Rodriguez  Lobo  de  Surupita,  who  edited  the  miscel- 
laneous poems  of  Camoens  (Lisbon,  1595),  likewise  belongs 
to  this  age.  Besides  his  juridical  works,  he  was  the  author 
of  various  humorous  pieces  in  verse.  About  this  time  an- 
tient literature  seems  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  education  of  the  Portuguese  nobility.  The  learned 
statesman  Miguel  Cabedo  de  Vasconcelos,  who  resided  for 
several  years  in  France,  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  Latin  verse ;  and  the  celebrated  Rodriguez  Lobo, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Lobo  Surupita,  the  editor 
of  Camoens'  works,  made  several  successful  attempts  to  in- 
troduce a  kind  of  Ciceronian  style  into  Portuguese  prose. 
His  *Corte  na  Aldea,  e  Noites  de  Inverno'  is  a  species  of 
romance  in  prose,  in  which  be  not  only  imitated  the  style 
of  the  Roman  orator,  but  introduced  dialogues  with  the 


same  forms  of  friendly  intercourse  as  those  thicb^kr.  - 1 
theTusciflan  and  Academic  Discourses,  invhich  ;i : ..  j 
course  concerning  the  proper  education  or&n  zu  .| 
man  of  the  world.  This  production,  which  ni:  i 
sidered  as  the  first  Portuguese  classical  prose  tm.  i 
prevent  the  author  from  cultivating  poetry,  and  L< .  i 
romances  are  the  most  luxu riant  blossomi  of  th:i  • ;.  j 
of  Portuguese  literature. 

In  this  century  also,  the  voyages  of  discoreni  d  i 
tuguese,  and  the  travels  of  their  missiooaiies,  [;  { 
abundant  literary  materials.  Of  this  kind  iku  i 
grinagam*  (Travels),  by  Femam  Mendes  P<u  .  i 
1620,  fol.),  which  were  translated  into  almect  r^*  i 
ropean  language ;  the '  Itinerary  through  Persiauiil  i 
Teixeu*a ;  the  *  History  of  Tangiers'  by  Menetts;  ii.  j 
counts  of  the  missions  to  Abyssinia  and  £tbio|)ia,bT.l-.  I 
Alvares,  and  others.  Romances  and  books  of  Vj;  i 
another  branch  of  literature  which  the  Portttftet. ,  I 
cultivated  duiing  the  sixteenth  century.  Thafr  j 
imitated  from  the  Spaniards,  to  whose  laDgia(t-\.M 
tilian — this  kind  of  composition  seems  to bee^-.  :\ 
tached ;  but  they  claim,  not  without  reasoo.!'" 
the  second.  'Palmerin  de  Oliva,*  which, sec:!  • 
of  Gaul,*  CeiTantes  spares  in  his  judgiBs.'^i:'':  ^ 
of  chivalry,  was  written  by  Francisco  deMi»  . .  /• 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that '  Amadis,'  ii;j'V-*  "- 
is  also  the  production  of  a  Portuguese  vr^  -vj^  ■ 
sort  are, 'As  Ribeiras  de  Mondego,' bTSa^^^ 
'A  Const  ante  Florin  da,' by  Caspar  Fires  dfl-  i 
author  of  some  short  didactic  novels,  and  muy  -  '  i 
are  mentioned  by  Barbosa  Machado  and  i^  i 
graphers. 

At  no  period  did  historical  composition  in  P^^^'  I 
the  elevation  which  it  reached  in  Spain;  theiit 
nicies  are  fewer,  and  not  so  well  written;  ik^c' 
no  local  history,  and  as  to  a  general  narrative  ec^'- 
the  events  and  political  transactions  of  that  k^. 
Portuguese  possess  none  but  the  incomplete  ti:' 
As  might  be  expected,  the  events  of  India  fons- 
vourite  theme  of  many  of  the  Portuguese  hiit-r- 
sixteenth  century.    At  the  head  of  these  tu^  - 
Barros,  whom  the  Portuguese  have  called  it*-  - 
whoso  historical  labours  well  deserve  an  aapii' 
review  of  Portuguese  literature.    Hewasborr- 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  in  ibt 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.     Having  been  j: 
King  John  III.  to  the  post  of  treasurer  to  ibtl 
partment,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  collect  ti 
his  great  historical  work,  which  he  divided  into  ^ 
published  under  the  following  title,*  Asia  deJw-j 
dos  feitos  que  os  Portuguezes  fizeram  no  (lescA' 
conquista  aos  mares  e  terras  de  Oriente,'  b^- 
Barros  left  only  three  decades,  but  Diogo  doU  • 
succeeded  him  in  his  oflUce,  wrote  ihesevenreDs.  * 
of  which  were  printed  at  Lisbon,  and  two,  still  re^^ 
preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  BriUv 
[Barros.]    Nearly  coutemporily  witn  Barros  li^^ 
Castanheda,  the  author  of  another  history  of  ib 
and  conquest  of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  the  t^  ^ 
of  which  appeared  at  Coimbra  in  1552-61.  Tdij* 
reprinted  at  Lisbon  in  1797,  with  the  old  oriho?i'  ' 
diffuse  Chronicle  of  King  Emmanuel,  publ*  '  ^ 
same  time  by  Damiaode  Goes,  is  more  valuabww   , 
which  it  contains  than  for  the  style.   The  Lifed 
Affonso  d' Albuquerque,  composed  hy  hisson,i«-^ 
teemed  by  the  Portuguese.    The  language  u  po^ 
style,  which  is  that  of  the  old  chronicles,  is  C"  ^ 
arid    very    diffuse.      Bernardo   de  Briio,  a  ^ 
nourished  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixt**"- 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  historical  exoelienf  ^^• 
educated  at  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  esny  ■  , 
the  idea  of  writing  a  complete  history  of  his  na"\^  ,j 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  entered  the  con^^^;.; 
ba9a,  and  began  his  arduous  task,  but  be  died  in  ^ 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  without  baviHog^^^^i 
the  object  to  which  he  honourably  aspired-  iw   '    | 
ofhisworkentitled'MonarchiaLusitana.  vhwna  .^ 

the  antient  history  of  Portugal,  were  prio^^  f   ., ; 
convent  of  Alcobaga,  in  1597,  the  second  at  i«»*;^,i 
Brilo  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  smaller hS'P^''. 
tilled  'Elogios  dos  Keys  de  Portugol/  ^^^\L\^' 
valuable  for  the  early  history  of  Portugal  roj!  ^:^, 
from  the  collectionentitled*Esp8no$ag»«'»  **  "' 
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Father  Enrique  Florez,  who  published  the '  Cronicoa  Lu- 
iiuiiu*  and  '  Chronicon  Conimbricense.*  The  other  histo- 
[\s  of  Portugal  who  ought  to  be  consulted  are,  La  Cledc, 
libtoirc  G^n6rale  de  Portugal,'  Paris,  1 73d,  2  vols.  4to. ; 
unduo,  *Munarchia  Lusitana,*  Lisboa,  1675-72;  Lemos, 
[isloria  geral  de  Portugal  e  suns  conquistos/  Lisboa, 
5G-18U4,  20  vols.  8vo. ;  Vasconcelos,  '  Anacephalasosis 
torum  Regum  LusitanisD,'  Antwerp,  1621 ;  and  lately,  the 
is>tory  of  Spain  and  Portugal/  in  Dr.  Lardncr's  *Cabi- 
t  Cyclopeedia.' 

The  origin  of  the  Portuguese  theatre  is  hid  in' darkness 
c  Portuguese  Gil  Vicente  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
aiiihh  Torres  Naharro,  and  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
{  Portuguese  poet  so  far  approximate  to  the  ruder  oome- 
s  of  ihe  Spaniard,  as  to  entitle  the  Portuguese  to  claim  for 
iir  own  country  the  honour  of  the  invention.  Gil  Vicente 
s  really  the  father  of  the  Portuguese  theatre,  and  his  plays, 
tugh  no  longer  acted,  are  still  read  by  people  of  taste, 
e  edition  of  his  works  which  his  son  published  soon  after 

death,  contains,  in  addition  to  sixteen  autos,  or  spiritual 
Ltnas,  three  tragi-comedies,  some /or^a^,  and  a  few  dra- 
tlscd  novels,  which  are  called  comedias.  In  all  these  pro- 
LitioMs  Gil  Vicente  exhibits  much  dramatic  invention 
1  a  true  poetic  genius.  It  is  said  of  Erasmus  that  he 
rued  Portuguese  for  the  express  purpose  of  reading  Gil 
cenle*s  plays  in  the  original,  but  though  Gil  Vicente  is 
doubtcdly  the  father  of  the  Portuguese  drama,  its  history 
mot  be  said  to  commence  until  the  time  of  Saa  de  Mi- 
ida,  the  first  dramatic  author  who  composed  dramas  simi- 

to  the  Spanish.  His  two  chief  productions  however, 
s  Eatrangeiros  *  (the  foreigners),  and  *  Os  Vilhalpandos* 
I  called  from  two  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  both  adopted 
3  name  of  Vilhalpando),  are  dramas  in  the  style  of  Plautus 
1  Terence,  of  whom  ho  avowed  himself  an  imitator, 
rrcira,  who  lived  alter  Saa  de  Miranda,  not  only  followed 
his  steps,  but  laboured,  though  ineffectually,  to  introduce 

0  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Portugal  a  classical  style.  His 
gedy  of  *  In6s  de  Castro,'  though  deficient  in  true  pathos, 
n tains  many  beautiful  passages.  His  two  comedies, 
risto'  ('  Comediado  Bristo')  and  the  'Jealous  Man'  ('  Come- 
i  do  Cioso'),  resemble  in  spirit  and  form  those  of  Saa  de 
iranda.  Three  dramas  by  Camoens,  '  El  Rey  Seleuco,' 
*s  Amphytryoes,'  and  'Fdodemo,*  are  more  remarkable 

beauty  of  style  than  for  invention.  Dramatic  invention 
d  composition  long  wavered  amidst  heterogeneous  forms, 
til  the  Portuguese  poets,  who  wished  to  write  for  the 
»atre,  had  no  alternative  but  to  become  the  imitators  of 
pe  and  the  dramatic  authors  of  his  age,  and  to  renounce 
tirely  the  formation  of  a  nationaldrama.  This  in  fact  took 
Lce.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
;  Portuguese  stage  was  inundated  with  translations  of 
anish  dramas,  and  all  hopes  were  lost  of  re-establishing 
i  national  drama. 

With  the  sixteenth  century  the  brilliant  period  of  Portu- 
cse  literature  passed  away,  and  the  connection  with  Spain 
d  the  influence  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
jnih  century  by  the  fantastic  school  of  the  Gongoristas 
ongora]  almost  entirely  naturalised  Spanish  literature  in 
)rtugal.  Thus  the  names  of  Manoel  Faria  e  Sousa,  who 
;cl  in  1G49,  and  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  verse 
d  prose ;  of  Jacinto  Cordeiro,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some 
lineiice ;  of  Barbosa  Bacellar,  the  author  of  several  poeti- 

1  works  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1716 ;  of  Manoel  Severim  de 
iria,  who  wrote  some  political  essays,  and  many  more 
lincnt  authors,  belong  to  the  history  of  Spanish  rather 
an  to  that  of  Portn:piese  literature.  The  restoration  of 
e  independence  of  Portugal,  though  it  called  forth  fresh 
>plays  of  patriotism,  had  no  intluence  on  the  literature  of 
c  countiy,  which  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  seven- 
enlh  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
How  the  traces  of  the  Spanish.  Though  the  Academia 
eal  das  Sciencias  of  Lisbon,  founded  by  king  Joz6  Em- 
anuel in  1714.  did  much  towards  rousing  the  nation  from 
I  lethargy,  and  directing  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
ieuce,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pombal,  who  himself 
as  a  great  friend  to  scientific  pursuits,  that  Portuguese 
terature  revived  and  acquired  a  national  tone.  Francisco 
avier  de  Menezes,  Conde  da  Eric«yra.  the  first  president  of 
e  Academia  Portugueza,  translated  Boileau*s  *  Art  Poe- 
|u  e'  into  Portuguese  octavei,  and  published,  among  other 
rilin^s,  an  epic  poem  entitled  *  La  Henriqueida,'  on  the 
lundiition  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  by  Henry  of  Bur- 
nudy,  in  which  he  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  fulfil 
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all  the  conditions  of  poetic  art  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  French  critics.  This  poem  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Lisbon  in  1741,  4to.  Contemporaneously  with  Eri- 
ccyra  lived  Antonio  de  Lima  Barros  Pcreira*  who  in  1720, 
published  several  religious  and  other  pieces  under  the  title 
of  *  Fluresta  AppoUinea.'  Another  poet,  ns^med  Alcxandro 
Antonio  de  Lima,  published  in  1740  his  '  Rasgos  Mclricos.' 
being  a  collection  of  poems  on  various  subjects,  chielly 
written  in  the  Spanish  language.  Manoel  da  Costa,  a  Bra- 
zilian,  whoso  complete  works  were  published  at  Coimbra  in 
1768,  8vo.,  was  celebrated  for  his  eclogues  and  epicedios  or 
elegies.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  several  songs. 
About  the  middle  of  the  same  century  an  author,  generally 
called  O  Judeo,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  displayed  great 
talent  in  the  composition  of  Portuguese  operas.  His  *  Don 
Quixote,'  which  was  represented  in  1733,  and  his  'Esopaida, 
or  the  Life  of  il^sop,*  may  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  best 
operas  of  Metastasio.  Another  poet,  named  Gar^ao,  whoso 
poetical  works  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1778,  8vo.,  contributed 
to  the  diffusion  of  good  taste.  About  the  same  time  the 
desire  to  cultivate  a  correct  style  in  Portuguese  poetry  was 
fostered  by  new  translations  of  some  of  the  Latin  classics. 
The '  Odes'  of  Horace  were  elegantly  translated  into  Portu- 
guese verse  by  Joaquim  Joz6  da  Costa  e  S2i  (Lisboa,  1781): 
the  *  Satires'  of  Suipitia,  by  Antonio  Luis  de  Azevedo  (Lis- 
boa, 1786);  Ovid's  •  Heroides,'  bv  Miguel  de  Couto  Guer- 
reiro  (Lisboa,  1 789) ;  and  the  *  Comedies'  of  Terence,  by 
Leonel  da  Costa  (Lisboa,  1788).  Paulino  Cabral  de  Vas- 
concellos  must  also  be  named  among  the  Portuguese  poets 
who  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  corrected  the 
national  taste  and  subjected  it  to  classical  rules.  The  col- 
lection of  his  poems  printed  at  Oporto,  in  1786,  in  8vo,  con* 
tains  two  hundred  and  forty-five  sonnets,  which  are  greatly 
admired.  Dona  Catharina  de  Sousa  wrote  a  tragedy  callell 
'  Osmia,*  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy.  The  sub- 
ject is  chosen  from  the  antient  history  of  Portugal,  and 
although  when  acted  upon  the  Lisbon  stage  it  did  not 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  Portuguese  critics  look 
upon  'Osmia'  as  the  best  tragedy  in  their  language. 
The  names  of  Francisco  Diaz  Gomez,  Francisco  Cardoso, 
Alvarez  de  Nobrega,  Xavier  de  Mates,  Valladares,  and 
Nicolao  Tolentino,  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the 
modern  poets  of  Portugal.  Francisco  Manoel,  who  was 
born  in  1734,  and  was  long  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  published,  in  1808,  at  Paris,  a  volume  of  lyric 
poems.  Jose  Basilic  de  Garoa  wrote  a  poem  on  the  con- 
quest of  Paraguay,  which  is  very  much  esteemed.  *Manoel 
Maria  de  Barboza  du  Bocage  is  also  counted  among  the 
popular  poets  of  Portugal.  Of  his  *  Rimas,'  the  second 
edition  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1800;  and  the  third,  in  1804, 
under  the  title  of  *  Poesias,'  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Oyenhaussen.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Alorno,  is  said  to  have  made  a  Portuguese  translation  of 
Wieland's  '  Oberon.'  Aruujo  de  Aze>edo,  a  distinguished 
statesman,  is  the  author  of  several  excellent  translations 
such  as  Dryden*s '  Alexander's  Feast,'  some  of  Gray's  *  Odes/ 
and  the  *  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard.'  Joz6  Men- 
teiro  de  Roc  ha  and  Mozinho  d'Alboquerque  are  also 
esteemed  good  poets.  Prose- writing  however  was  far  from 
keeping  pace  with  these  poetical  effusions.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Barbosa  Macbado's  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Portuguese  Authors,'  written  in  imitation  of  Nicolas  An* 
tonio's  '  Bibliotheca  Nova  et  Vetus,'  which  is  a  valuable 
work,  scarcely  an  historical  or  literary  composition  appeared 
in  Portugal  in  the  eighteenth  oenturr.  A  few  years  since. 
Padre  Antonio  Moura  published  a  Portuguese  translation 
of  a  history  of  Africa  entitled  *  Al  Kartas,'  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  a  Moor  of  Granada. 
The  same  writer  is  now  publishing  a  translation  of  the 
original  travels  of  Ibn  Battutta,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  just 
appeared  at  Lisbon  in  4to.  Since  1827,  a  Portuguese 
periodical  has  been  published  in  Paris,  called  •  Novos  An- 
naes  das  Sciencias  e  das  Aries.'  in  which  a  fragment  of  a 
great  Portuguese  poem  vet  in  manuscript,  *  Branca  6  la 
Conquista  de  Algarve,'  'has  been  printed.  A  monthly 
Review  lias  likewise  been  lately  started  atOporto.  Scientific 
studies,  especially  mathematics  and  natural  history,  if  not 
entirely  uncultivated,  attract  little  attention.  According  to 
Balbi.  among  the  three  millions  of  Portuguese  there  uvo 
hardly  five  hundred  readers  of  scientific  books.  The  only 
comprehensive  history  of  Portuguese  literature  in  any 
I  European  language  is  ^hat  of  Frederick  Bouierwek  \  ibi>* 
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iTork,  whicli  cnm|irisca  nl^o  lliuhisluryof  3|inaish  lileralure, 
was  tT!iniilule<l  ii)li> En<;IUh  by  Miut Rum (Cinil.,  1 H-13. Bvo.). 
But  Bdulerwek'D  wuik,  ill  tlie  opinion  of  critics,  is  far  froni 
being  eillicr  complete  or  accurate.  Sismouili.  in  his  '  l^li£- 
ratureduMidi  del' Europe' (vol,  iv.),hiU(looolittleel«ethBn 
copy  the  Oeniian  aiiihor.  A  short  history  of  llic  Porti»;uetie 
longtinge  and  lileratiire  mav  also  be  found  in  llie  preface  of 
Joaquim  dti  Santa  Rosa  Vilerbo  to  hit  '  Elucidai;ao  doi 
Pubbras.  Termoa,  e  Frasc£  quecro  Portugal  antiguanieiileae 
usuruo,'  &c,  Lisboa,  1708,  'i  vols.  H\o. 

Those  nho  wish  to  ^t  an  insight  into  Portuguese  litera- 
ture may  consult  Barhosa  Maohado,  Bibliotheca  Lusitana, 
Lisboa.  1741-39,  4vols.ful.;  Faria  e  Sousa,  Etiropa  ftr- 
tugueza,  LisboB,  1678-80,  3  toIs.  fol. ;  Velasquez,  Ori^inet 
de  la  ftejta  Caslelluna,  Malaga,  1754,  4io.,  and  Di'^ie'a 
Remarks  upon  tlial  work ;  Sarniienlo,  Obrat  Buthumai, 
Madrid,  177S,  4to.i  but  above  all.  the  Memoriae  de  Lillera- 
fura,  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Lis- 
bon, 1792-18^6,  4to.,  anil  the  Catulo^O  dnt  Livroi,  ^  le 
hdo  da  ler  fiara  a  ContinwfSo  da  Diccionario  da  Lingua 
jhrtugueza,  a  work  wliicli  appeared  in  1  :tii  by  order  of  tho 
■ame  Academy. 

IKlRTVLk'CEM,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypelalous 
Exogens  with  hypogynnus  sinmena;  distinctly  tharacleciaed 
by  having  luo  eupals.  five  petals,  and  a  central  placenta, 
^'hose  seeds  contain  a  curved  embryo,  lying  upon  mealy 
albumen.  Tlieir  fruit  is  commonly  one-nolled,  but  the  edges 
of  the  carpels  are  sometimes  so  much  inllecied  as  to  jfbsb 
upon  the  placenta  and  divide  the  interior  into  cells.  They 
are  annual,  perennial,  lialf-shrubby  or  shrubby  plants,  vilh 
entire  more  or  less  succulujit  leaves,  rarely  furnished  with 
stipules,  and  with  llowers  which  are  often  very  showy, 
although  more  frequently  inconspicuous.  Tlicir  prevailing 
colour  is  purple  or  Miarlet.  Thej'  occur  in  ail  the  holler  or 
milder  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  dry  exposed  situa- 
tions, for  which  thuir  succulent  leaves  render  ihem  well- 
suited ;  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  their  favourite  statiou. 


2  FOR 

PORTUMNUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  Gss  itniu^:.' 
chyurtiut  Crutlareant. 

Qenrric  ChataEltr, — External  antenna  reitw.ii-- 
short,  having  their  two  first  juinis  larger  llHnilKu''u, 
serted  at  the  iDtemiil  canlhusof  iheeyes.  £rterai', 
/eel  having  the  third  joint  of  iheir  inreinal  bnocb  t'/t .-. 
nearly  conical  and  nolchod  internally.  FiM  pu  . 
large,  equal,  wiih  the  flngera  of  their  pinccn  nibd  . 
Fifth  pair  of  feel  lerminalod  by  a  flslleari  foliirn-.. 
neurly  lauceolale  joinL  Carapace  rather  thi  ilmiLi: 
iho  anterior  border  arched  and  temidrcul»,tsdib:?> 
rior  border  nearly  truncated,  having  ill  loneitMir;;;, 
meter  equal  to  the  transversal  diameter;  oriili  i.[ 
Dssures,  fyes  moderate. 

Example,  Ihrtumnut  variegalui.     Loealiif.--Txk 
atie  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  oi 


Common  Purslane.  I^rtulaca  nleracea,  a  poiherb,  now  dis- 
used, indicates  the  harmless  quality  of  such  plants.  The 
TaUnums  and  Colandrinias  anil  a  few  species  of  Portulaca 
we  well  known  as  gay  garden-Howe ts.    ■ 


The  species  above  figured  appean  to  be  rb'r- 
Ftatyonyrkat  iafipe*  of  Slilne  Edwards;  nor ■i'K'i' 
pear  to  be  any  sullicienl  reason  fur  disliuguitliin;  i^^^  '■ 
generically  from  Flattiong/Jtiit,   [Pobtunid-e-) 

PORTIJ'NID^,  or  Paddliug  Crabt.  s  fcioil' 
chyurnui  Crutlaceant,  nenily  allied  to  Ihe  Caw^'ii     l 

M.  Milne  Edwards  makes  the  Portumimi  \^^- 
tribe  of  the  family  of  Cychmelopes,  obien-ing  tint  :■  - 
corresponds  to  llio  genus  ibr/uniu.  as  it  •»  f- 
by  Fahricius,andcompiehBiid4  the  greater  pwl'^'''" 
taccans  which  Latreille  arrancod  in  his  divbiMBJ^' . 
uTct  nagturt  iSicimtnin/i  Brachyura).  M.  Mi-'-' 
wards  is  of  opinion  that  the  closest  analofU  w^'-' 
oniroals  to  the  Cancerians,  from  which  theyt«  t-*' 
be  distinguished  except  by  the  peculiar  Mafuiwi'-' 
Iheir  poBlerior  feet;  a  character  of  muchiuiponion.> 
much  as  it  inliuences  their  manner  of  lire,  but  <i< 
found  in  a  manner  more  or  less  marked  in  llie  >!'"' 
longing  to  the  groaler  port  of  the  other  tiiliml  y^' 
the  suction  Brachyura,  ■ 

The  general  form  of  tile  Rirluniaiu,  saji  tt  "'":'  . 
wards  in  continuation,  does  not  ordinsriijdilfcrit^;; 
that  of  the  peater  part  of  ihe  Cancmant.  butliifj'''; 
is  always  hut  little  elevated,  and  soractiniei  ™  "Jf; 
shape.  The  orbits  are  directed  upwards  and  fom*^ 
internal  antennce  are  bout  bock  lran»ver»l;,<''' ', 
very  obliquely  outwards,  and  the  basilBryjoio<'J,'*;_ 
temal anleimee  is  pailiallv  lodged  inagnpofw'^'. 
orbitary  angle.  The  third  joint  of  tho  atmti  f^^,^ 
always  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  ahsrp'j  '""'"''' 
notched  at  its  anterior  and  exlem^  ai^l'  fbriw'"* 
of  the  fourth  joint. 


The  sternal  plastron  is  always  ™rj'  nii'-  '■f,  ^,  jf 
the  last  thoracic  seifment  is  much  niorede"*'P''^i,:. 
the  others,  even  than  (hat  which  csrriei  ''*.'v^r 
the  suture  whicli  separates  ibis  legnetii 'jf^^ 
ceding  is  directed  very  obliquely  tbr*ardiU'''J.  ^i;; 
vault  of  tho  sides  is  generally  neariy  hwW*' 
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terior  sella  Tureieti  verj  narrow.  The  anterior  /«(  an 
{ciieral  very  elongated,  llie  «ui;ceL>din2  ToBt  are  somc- 
es  nalalory,  and  ihe  posterior  feet  alwajs  to.  their  tarsus 
ig  lamellar ;  the  second  |:uir  of  feet  arc  ordinarily  mure 
1  once  and  a  liaifas  long  as  llii:  carapace. 
JabiU  r^f  the  Tribe.— ^\\e  cruslaoeaiis  of  this  group  are 
tho  tnost.  part  esseitlially  snimmers.  and  live  often  oitl 
lea.  They  are  vulgarly  called  Paddlert.  Tlic  following 
era  are  arranged  under  the  tribe  by  M.  Milne  Edwards. 

Careiniis.  (Uacfi.) 
'eiifric  Character. — Carapace  approaching  in  ganeral 
n  Ihiil  of  Panopeat,  hut  Hitle  convex,  although  «ufU- 
illy  elevated,  and  refnarkahly  wider  than  it  i»  long. 
:  latero-an terior  bonlen.  vhich  are  deeply  dentatod, 
a  with  the  orbital  Ihirdcr  a  regular  ciirvaturo  which 
i  not  reach  beyond  the  level  of  Ihe  middle  of  the 
ilal  region ;  latero-poslerior  borders  very  long  and  mo- 
itelv  ohlique.  The  branchial  regions  very  much  de- 
ipoil  and  rounded  anteiiorly.  Front  advanced,  horizon- 
ofmademte  width.  Orbits  oval  and  directed  foruanU: 
'e  in  a  Assure  at  their  upper  border  and  one  at  tlieir 
i;r  border;  Ihe  gap  at  their  internal  angle  lodge*  tbe  base 
he  eidevnal  antenna,  the  llrst  joint  of  which  is  narrun 
ryliiidiical,  and  reaches  to  the  front;  their  moveable 
n  is  very  long  and  inserted  in  the  orbitn)  f;ap.  The  in- 
lal  enlennra  are  bent  back  in  their  nearly  circular  fussols 
jfuoly  outwards.  The  buccal  frame  is  a  little  wider 
kwai\Is  than  it  is  in  fi>3nt,  and  the  third  joint  of  lbs  jaw- 
.  is  much  dilated  exiemally,  and  notched  at  its  two  in- 
ml  angles.  The  liernal  platlron  is  similar  lo  Ibal  of 
POrtuni,  and  so  would  be  the  feet  if  it  were  not  thot 
tardus  of  the  posterior  feet  is  not  much  enlarged,  and  is 
llaitencd  lanceolate  form,  though  narrow,  whdst  thai  of 
preceding  feet  i<i  styliform.  The  abdomen  of  the  male 
nly  composed  of  Bve  segments.  (M.  B.I 
'xample,  Carcinar  ittmat,  Cancer  M/rnat  of  aulbon, 
Ibe  enrage  of  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
■  xmall  common  Crab  hawked  about  London  and  eaten  by 
poorer  classes.    Length  ralhcr  more  than  two  inches. 


.nealUy,  Hubili.  ij-c— Very  common  on  the  coasts  of 
;land  and  France,  sthei;o  it  is  found  at  low  tide  between 
les  and  buried  in  the  sand.  This  species  runsi  on  the 
;li  with  rapidity,  aud  can  sustain  a  long  absence  from 
water.  It  is  edible,  though  not  much  used  as  an  arliile 
lod  in  England ;  hut.  duiinn  the  suuimer,  a  great  many 
brought  to  Paris.   Colour,  duty  gicun ;  red  when  boiled. 

Plalyutiychus.  (Lair). 
'eneric  CAoractor.— Carapace  narroncr  and  more  regu- 
/  convex  than  that  of  the  other  Porlunians,  often  much 
;er  than  it  is  wide,  and  somotimes  circular.  Front  veiy 
ow  and  denlated.  Lotero-anlerior  borders  a  little  curved 
directed  backwards,  and,  like  those  of  the  Cardnr,  tho 
i/bii,  and  tliegrealcr  portion  of  the  Pt/rtiini,  divided  into 

teeth.  Oibits  not  deep,  and  directed  forwards.  In- 
al  aulennce  bont  back,  ohliouely  forwards,  with  their 
;U  very  imperfectly  separaleil  from  the  orhiia.  Dispoai- 
of  tho  eKtemal  antoniiio  different  from  that  in  the  Car- 

the  Ihrluni,  the  Thaiamitx,  and  the  LupetB;  their 
joint,  which  is  verv  small,  is  not  soldered  to  the  front, 
IK  moveable,  like  the  succeeding  ones,  and  is  inserted 
;een  the  lower  arhilal  border  and  the  antennary  fossct. 
externat  jaw-feet  present  nothing  remarkable,  except 
leir  third  joint,  which  is  narrower  than  in  the  greater 
of  the  Ihrluni,  and  advances  obliquely  to  the  nucleus 
le  antennary  tbssets.  Sternal  plastron  oval,  narrow, 
very  much  narrowed  posteriorly,  and,  as  in  the  Partani, 
ledian  suture  occupies  onlv  the  two  last  segments.  The 
rior  feet  are  moderate  anu  not  very  unequal ;  they  are 
led  exactly  agBinst  the  buccal  region,  end  entirely  reaem- 
boso  of  the  fiiriuni ,'  the  second  pair  of  feet  are  raihw 
,  and  have  the  tarsus  llattened.  a  little  enlarged,  and  of 
ly  a  lanceolalo  foim;  the  tarsus  of  tlic  succeeding  fcot 
lO  B  Utile  llallenad,  but  rather  slyliG>rra  than  lamellar; 
fifth  pair  cumplelely  natatory.  (M.  E.) 
.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  the  following 
ont  and  subsections : — 


pec 


s  having  the  fiontal  teelh  unequal  in  number,  o 
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of  them  occupying  the  tnedian  line,  and  >  single  fissure  it 

the  superior  orbital  border. 

a.  Tarsi  of  the  po«lerior  feet  of  lanceolate  form. 
Example,  Plalynnychiu  lalipet  ( Cancer  latipet,  Penn. ; 

iVfumnu«  nuriVj of M.  Leach  iMalae.) ;  Piatyonyckus  de- 

puralor.  Latr).     Len^jth  about  an  inch.     Loailtly —CottU 

of  England  and  France.     [Portuhnus.] 

a  a.  Tarsi  of  the  posterior  feet  oval  and  obtuse  at  the  end. 
Example,    Platyanyehui    orelltitat    {Caneer    oeellattu, 

Herbst;   Porlunat  pictiis.  Say;    Plaiyonychu*  oieelUilu*, 

l^lr.).     Length  about  two  inches. 
&■ 
Species  having  the  frontal  teeth  equal,  and  consequently 

not  one  on  the  median  line,  and  two  Assures  at  the  superior 

orbital  border- 
Example,  PlalynnyAut  bipMtulatus.    Length  from  ttro 

to  five  inches.    iocoWy— Indian  Ocean. 


■^/iX. 


rUlysBf  Ehu  bipniUlUiH. 


Species  having  the  front  advineed  in  fom  of  a  tridtigu 
lar  muiile  and  simply  undulated  on  its  borders. 

Example,  Platyonyehut  natutm  (.Porluniu  btgnttalui, 
RisM).  Cnut.  Nice.)  very  small.  Locality— Tbe  couli  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Polybius.     (Leach.) 

Generic  Character.— V try  nearly  allied  to  Ptaiyrmychut, 
from  which  it  hardly  differN,  except  in  Ihe  form  if  the  feet, 
which  are  all  natatory ;  those  of  tho  necond,  third,  and 
founh  pairs  are  very  much  Hattened,  and  lerminaled  bv  a 
\ery  large  and  lanceolate  joint,  which  has  llie  same  form 
throughout.  The  posterior  feet  have  the  eiime  form  as 
those  of  Flatyonychtt*  bipiuttilatuf,  exceptinK  that  tlieir 
third  joint  is  extremely  short  and  nearly  globulaf.  The 
sternal  plastron  is  wider,  espeoiatty  posteriorly,  than  in  Pta- 
tyimychui,  but  presents  the  same  disposition  as  lo  tite  roi^- 


dian  tuture.    The  abdomen  of  the  tnale  faaa  the  ordinary 
number  (Bve)  of  joints.    (M.  E.) 

Example,  Mybiut  Hetulowii.  Length  about  two  inches: 
colour    brown.    Loca/i'/y— The  British  Channel,  wbwe  it 
appears  lo  haunt  at  a  distance  from  the  coast. 
Portniius.     (Fabr.) 
Generic  Character,  as  restricted  by  M.  Milne  Edwards. — 
Carapace  nearly  of  the  same  form  u  in  Cardnut,  niit 
.  3L3 
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Ihan  it  U  long,  but  villi  its  bncitudinal  dlameteT  at  leaHt 
equal  lo  Iwo-lhirds  of  ils  Iraneversal  diameter,  and  the  con- 
Iciiir  ot  ilE  anlerior  poilion  ardinBrily  mora  curved  than  it  is 
m  Ihat  <;eiiu«.  The  Tionta-arliilal  border  occupies  hardly 
more  limn  Uie  half  of  Iho  Ironsversal  iliaraoter  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  llie  front,  which  is  narrow,  advances  always  much 
beyond  the  insertion  of  the  external  a niennie,  and  reaches 
in  a  remarkable  manner  beyond  the  level  of  the  inferior 
border  of  the  orbit,  and  the  external  angle  of  this  cavity. 
The  latero- anterior  border  of  the  carapace  ij  delicate  and 
armed  willi  four  or  Ave  large  teeth;  the  orbits  are  oral. 
The  antennary  fossela  are  placed  on  the  same  level  with  Iha 
eyes,  are  transversal,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
«  partition,  the  boriler  of  which  is  never  prolonged  into  the 
ibrm  of  a  spine.    The  basilary  joint  of  ihu  external  anlenuce 


which  succeeds  to  this  joint  would 
spring  from  the  internal  anjile  of  the  orbit.  The  s 
of  the  mouth  presents  nothing  reraai'kable,  but  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  ibat  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet 
is  at  least  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  that  ils  anterior  and  in- 
ternal angle  is  much  truncaled.  The  sternal  plastron  is 
much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  much  narrowed  backwards; 
ils  median  suture  is  not  extended,  except  upon  the  last  two 
rings.  The  flrst  pair  of  feet  are  of  moderate  size,  and,  in 
general,  one  is  much  stouter  Ihan  the  other.  The  arm 
reaches  but  very  IKlle  beyond  the  lateral  border  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  is  not  alwavs  armed  with  spines  as  in  Lupea :  the 
carpus  always  presents  on  its  internal  sidea  great  spiniform 
prolongation,  and  the  hsnd,  the  length  of  which  never 
equals  that  of  the  antero-poaterior  diameter  of  the  carapaco, 
is  ordinarily  moved  a  little  inwards,  so  as  to  give  the  capa- 
bihly  of  an  exact  application  against  the  anlerior  and  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  body.  The  three  succeeding  pairs  of 
fbct  are  nearly  of  the  same  length ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
third  or  fourth  pair  are  generally  longest,  and  the  second 
are  shorter  than  the  anterior  pair;  their  last  joint  is  styli- 
farm  and  canaliculate.  The  Qfth  pair  are,  on  the  contrary, 
very  much  cnlai-ged  at  the  end ;  their  third  joint  is  nearly 
of  the  same  form  as  the  preceding  ones,  and  their  last  joint 
is  lamellar,  and  oval  or  lanceolate.  The  abdomen  presents 
.  nothing  remarkable,  its  disposition  being  nearly  llio  siime 
as  in  the  preceding  genera,  except  that  it  ia  less  wide  in  the 
females  and  is  always  triangular  in  the  males.  The  genus, 
as  restricted,  establishes  the  passage  between  the  Carcini 
on  one  side  and  the  Lupea  on  the  other.     (M.  E.) 

Ha6iU,  LoeaiHy,^.~ThB  Ibrluni,  though  essentially 
aquatic  and  switnmingwith  much  ease,  are  not  met  with  far 
out  at  sea  like  the  Lupea.  Their  haunts  are  near  the  shore, 
and  at  sprijig-tides  they  are  often  found  during  the  ebb 
hidden  under  stones,  in  the  small  pools  of  water  left  by  the 
sea.  Some  specie*  inhabit  still  greater  depths,  on  oyster- 
beds,  kc,  ana  they  are  never  seen  to  run,  like  the  Carcitii, 
on  the  shore.  When  withdrawn  from  the  walor,  they  perish 
in  a  few  hours.  They  aro  eminently  carnivorous,  feeding 
mostly  on  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  which  the?  find  in 
the  sea.  Many  of  the  species  aie  eatable,  and  all,  willi  a 
single  exception,  inhabit  the  coasts  of  England  and  Franco, 
(M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  species  into  the  following 
lections  and  subsections. 

Species  having  the  front  armed  with  very  distinct  teeth. 

a.  Front  armed  with  at  least  ten  teeth  or  spines. 
Example,  Ihrtunttt  puber  (Cancer  puber,  Linn. ;  Cancer 
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r,  Penn.),    Length  about  two  inches  and  a  half. 
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LocidUy — The  coasts  of  England  and  Fnnw.  Tiu  ,  .j 
CiUbe  a  laine,  Crabe  Etpapiol,  8cr.,ofilKFnMiL 
aa.  Front  armed  with  three  or  Sve  tttlh. , 
oa*.  Carapace  wrinkled,  unequal,  ralbn  {nu'i.,^ 

covered  with  hair. 
Example,  Porhinut  plimfut   (Cancer  Depma,  n 
Penn.;  Portaniu Depurxilor.Linich; hrlianiliaiAt\ 
Leach,  italac.).     Length  about  eighleealina  CXi-j 
dish.     Loaililt/'~Coasii  of  England  sad  Fnocc. 
aa".  Carapace  nearly  united,  and  willmallaiii 
Example,    Portuma    marmorati   {  Cimti  Din- 
Penn.).     Zoro^ifv— Coasts  of  England  and  Fim  j 
last  joint  of  the  posterior  feet  in  this  ipecib  ^-.u 
in  a  point. 

Species  having  the  front  on  tire  or  divided  oal;  lUjr .  ri 

b.  Latero- anterior  borders  of  the  canpweui^?] 
five  teeth. 

b."  Front  divided  into  three  lobes,  ofrtiiilli^;.] 
lobe  is  more  advanced  than  the  lateral  "tie. 

Example,  Porluntu  corragaiiu  (Cartx!  t':^ 
Penn. ;  Portunus  puber,  Blainv.).  Leniphibw  -b 
Colour  reddish.  Loealilu — Coasts  of  EngU:Ja.'^. 
very  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  , 

b'*.  Front  entire,  or  divided  only  intoisFVi-"'. 
lobes. 

bb.  Latero-anlerior  borders  of  thecanpwntii:  i 
four  teeth  only. 

Example,  Portunus  integrifram  (Cubw.V----'' 
Herbst).     Carapace  pubeicenl.     Length  sbmli'--- 

Locality. — Indian  Ocean. 

Lupea.     (Leach.) 

Generic  Character,— T^e  greater  partotlie'i  " 
remarkable  for  the  Hatnoss  and  great  tnnticMl''  | 
their  carapace,  the  diameter  of  which  in  Ha'.-- 
more  than  double  its  length.  Front  nearlr  ilii!'.  . 
and  much  less  projecting  than  ihc  loner  borfsii"" 
angle  of  the  orbit ;  the  lotero-  anterior  border  il  ■  "  | 
pace  very  long,  forming  generally,  with  ihenniLt: 
a  voiy  regular  and  open  tegment  of  a  cirtle.'"* - 
them  armed  with  nine  teeth,  more  or  leu  p;f---| 
spiniform ;  of  those  spines  the  last  is  in  general  n"-^  | 
than  all  the  others,  and  is  directed  straight  outw"^'  ■ 
sometimes  it  does  not  differ  tnva  Ibalwliielip^  ' 
Orbits  oval,  and  directed  obliquely  forwards  ocdi-F'- 
Iheir  lower  wall  does  not  reach  to  the  front.  11111 "'' 
the  internal  canthus,  a  large  notch,  whicli  the  In^'- 
of  the  oxlernal  antenna  fills ;  at  the  upper  bordt:  ■  " 
cavities  are  two  Assures.  The  fossels  which  U:---^ 
ternal  anlennre  are  not  deep.and  hardly  covered  bjil'!- 
Ihe  vertical  lamina  which  separates  them  is!inw|i  • 
spiniform  point,  which  is  often  prolong  bejon«  ' 
terior  border  of  the  carapace.  Externally,  these"-  " 
completely  separated  from  the  orbits,  and  the  sltii 
antenna,  which  are  there  inserted,  is  sufficieiillf  sb-  _ 
bent  back  there  enUrety.  The  bosibr)'  joint  of  It"  ; 
antenneo  is  soldered  to  the  inferior  borderDti«*_ 
and  external  angle  of  the  ftont ;  it  is  not  wUei  "^f"; 
sertion,  by  the  extremity  of  ils  inlernil  border,  to  i«-^ 
able  stem  formed  by  the  succeeding  joinli.  w  li"'  '•' "! 
the  length  of  which  is  considerable,  would  wen"; 
from  the  inlernal  canthus  of  the  eye.  and  nf'-^  ^ 
vents  ils  being  bent  backward  oaln-arcls  loconiw^^ 
in  the  orbital  cavity.  The  cpislome  i*  elKtm'ir' ^ 
and  the  buccal  frame  is  veij  nearly  square,  oul. '"  P^ 
wider  forwards  than  il  is  behind.  The  thiiJ  ]W"  1"-^ 
ternal  iaw-feet  is  rather  abruptly  truncstcd  for-'* 
■   wards.     The  sternal  plastron  is  nosrl;  »l"^*,|^ 


posteriori 

the 
irmod  with 


longitudinally,  very  wide,  and  hardlvfiia*'";*^^ 
>rly;  ils  me<!ian  suture  occupies tteW"^^ 
The  flrst  pair  of  feet  are  very  lw«e.  "^J;  _. 
HI111D.1  with  a  ceitain  number  of  spines;  t«  ''ip;^,, 
elongated,  and  not  remarkably  curved  i""™'  Ji^- 
succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  much  6honer,sii(i  W,^ 
of  llie  same  size;  sometimes  their  lermim^F";". 
rounded,  stylifurm.and  in  general ranalicBlstfJ'":^.. 
il  is  llatlened,  lamellar,  and  natatory.  I" '« tw^, .. 
feet  would  appear  to  be  specially  destin"  '  ;, 
whilst  ill  the  second  their  dispoiitiou  il  more  B  .. 
swimming.  The  fifth  pair  are  very  slroiiB,«"'i™^.,j^, 
by  the  widib  of  their  last  two  joints,  powerful  0^  .  jjj  ^, 
joint  (or  thigh)  is  in  general  stout,  but  wry  ii""- 


il(vay»oval.  In  ibe  female  the  abdomen  presents  nothing; 
aiu-kabte,  except  that  its  length  Is  very  considerable ;  in 
'  male  its  Btructura  is  the  Banie  as  in  the  preceding 
lera.  there  being  only  five  distinct  pieces,  the  third,  foiirtli, 
I  fifth  rings  being  soldered  together;  the  first  three 
mcnls  are  alnays  very  large,  but  at  the  level  of  the  fourth 
re  is  a  sudden  narrowing,  and  the  last  three  are  narrower 
I.     (M.  E.) 

'JabiU,  ^..qf  the  Genus.— The  Lupea;  are  Pelagic  Crus- 
;ans,  living  in  the  ocean,  where  they  have  been  seen 
many  voyagers,  uid  where  they  have  no  other  apparent 
JO  at  repose  than  the  floating  fuei.  Their  iwimniing 
'ers  are  great,  and  Bosc  retnKrked  that  they  have  the 
Jity  of  Euslaining  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  waler 
a  state  of  repose,  without  the  execution  of  any  visible 
vement. 

1)13  genuj  is  divided  by  M.  Uilne  Edwards,  who  gives 
above  summary  of  their  habits,  into  the  three  following 

lA.  Species  with  the  body  very  thick  and  convex  above ; 
first  pair  of  feet  stout,  end  not  much  elongated;  the 
hand  considerably  shorter  than  the  carapace. 
Convex  LupeiD. 

Example  of  this  first  sub^^enua,  Lupea   Tmnmiebarica 

mcer  olii-aeeia,  Herbst ;  Cancer  lerratut  f  PorsK. ;   Bjt- 

UM  ferraiu*,  Riipp. ;  Birtunus  Tranquebaricut,  Fabr.). 

This,  the  largest  Porlunian  known,  is  six  or  eight  inches 

engtb,  of  a  grayish  green,  and  inhabits  the  sees  nf  Asia. 

V.  Species  having  the  body  very  much  compressed ;  the 
first  pair  of  feet  stout,  and  but  litlle  elongated;  the 
hand  remarkably  shorter  than  the  carapace.  Tarsi  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  llattened,  lamellar, 
and  nearly  lanceolale. 

Swimming  Lupete.    (Second  subgenus.) 
Species  having  Ibe  last  lateral  spine  at  least  twice  as 
largi!  as  the  preceding,  and  the  front  projecting  but 
liiile. 

.  Median  teeth  of  the  front  projectirig  but  little,  and 
soniclimes  hardly  visible. 

•.  Uppei  border  of  the  orbit  armed  wiih  a  snine.^ 

\x»ia^\e,  Lupea pelagica  {Cancer pelagieu»,lAnn.%  Can- 
retieulatvs,  and  Cancer  Cato  Nulli,  Herbst ;  Porhma* 

igicut,   Fabr.).      Length    from    three   to   four  inches ; 

mr  greyish-green  with  yellow  spots.  LocaUlt/ — The  Red 
and  the  whole  Indian  Ocean. 

**.  UiifKir  border  of  the  orbit  without  any  spiniform  pro- 
longs! ion. 

Example,  Lupea  tangvinvlenla  (Cancer  languinolenlia, 

-bst ;  Cancer  pelagieu*,  mtr.  and  Portamte  saaguinolen' 
Fabr.).    Length  about  two  inches.   Carapace  with  three 

;c  bright  red  spots  on  the  back  part  of  the  carapace. 

(i/tVy— The  Indian  Ocean. 

"•'.  Median  leelh  of  the  front  small,  but  projecting. 

Example,  Lupea  eribraria  {Porlunut  eribrariue.  Lam.). 

igih  three  inches ;  colouryellow,  with  numerous  whitish 

ic     Locality— Covtt  ofBraiil. 


B.  Species  having  the  last  spine  of  the  latero-anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  scarcely  longer  than  the  others. 

b.  External  border  of  the  arm  without  spines. 

Example,  Lupea  tpivimana  (iVfunu*  pelagicui  and 
Portunui  spinimanwi,  Latr.).  Length  from  three  to  four 
incbes.     Locality — Coasts  of  Brazil. 

bb.  External  border  of  the  arms  spined. 

Example,  Lupea  hbifront.  Lencih  one  inch.  Lneaiily, 
The  Bast  Indies. 

C.  Tarsi  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pair  of  feet  nar^ 
row  and  slyliform. 

Walking  Lupete.     (Third  subgenus.) 
a.  Species  having  the  last  tooih  of  the  latero-anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  resembling  the  others. 

a.  Teeth  of  the  latero-anterior  borders  all  ornately  large 
and  small. 

Example,  Lupea  rubra  (Ciri  apoa.  Marc;  Porluntu 
ruber.  Lam.).  Length  about  two  inches.  Generol  colour 
reddish;  extremity  of  the  claws  black.  Locality — Thecoasta 
ofBraiil. 

a*.  Teeth  of  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapDce 
resembling  each  other. 

Example,  Lupea  granulala.  Length  about  an  inch. 
Locaiiiy—'iiie  Isle  of  France. 

b.  Species  with  the  last  tooth  of  Ibe  latero-anterior  bor- 
der of  the  carapace  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  pre- 

b.  Median  teeth  of  the  front  much  more  projecting  than 
the  lateral  teetl). 

Example.  Lupea  Seba  {Cancer  marinui  aculi/ormtt, 
Scba,  Mu*.,  iii-  pi.  iO,  f-  9,  copied  by  I.jitreille,  in  Encycl., 
pi.  372,  f.  G,  under  the  name  of  AtAitieu  sanguinolentut. 
Size  about  the  sdme  as  L.  grarailata.  Xoco/i'fy— Coasts  of 
Braiil.     (M.  E.) 

bb.  Median  teeth  of  the  fhint  less  projecting  than  the 

bb*.  Hands  targe,  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  shorter 

than  the  transversal  diameter  of  the  carapace. 
Example,  Lupea hailala  (Cancer  hailaiua,  Linn.;  Por- 
lunue  katlatut,  Latr. ;  Lupa  Dufnurii.  De%m.).  Length 
about  two  inches.    LoceUiiy—'thB  Mediterranean. 
bb'".    Hands  filiform  and  of  (jreat  length,  being  nearly 
once  and  a  half  the  transversal  diameter  of  the  carapace. 
Example,  itipea  Forceps.  Lupa  Forctp*.  Leach;    Fbr- 
tunuM  Forceps,  Latr.).    Length  about  an  inch.     Loealiiy— 
The  Antilles. 

Tlittlamita.  (Lair.) 
Generic  Character.— Carapace  in  most  of  the  species 
characteristic;  but  in  some  it  gradually  approximates  that 
of  lite  Lupeir ;  in  fact,  sometimes  it  has  Ihe  form  of  an  elon- 
gated square ;  its  transversal  diameter  is  nearly  double  the 
length,  and  its  fron to- orbital  border  forms  with  the  btero- 
anlerior  borders  a  nearly  light  angle;  in  other  cases  it  is 
nearly  hexagonal,  its  six  borders  form  nearly  equal  angles, 
and  its  uidih  only  exceeds  about  half  of  its  length.  The 
fVont  is  always  very  wide,  projecting,  and  at  least  as  much 
advanced  as  the  inferior  bmler  and  eslemal  angle  of  the 


orbit,  a  disposition  nhich  Is  never  oli^erveble  in  the  Lupea, 
The  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapaoe  ore  more  or  ]es9 
oblique,  but  always  form  with  the  fron to-orbital  border  a 
very  strone  marked  angle,  where  there  are  from  four  to 
te\ea  teeth.  Che  last  of  which  is  nerer  remarliBhly  larger 
than  the  othera.  The  eyes  are  eloutand  short;  the  orbits 
oval,  and  comnlelely  separated  from  the  anlennary  ToHsets; 
the  upper  border  of  the  latter  presents  two  small  fissures, 
and  their  angle  is  often  nearly  as  distant  from  the  median 
line  aa  the  angle  whic^h  terminates  behind  the  latero-an- 
terior border.  The  interna)  antenne  bend  hack  completely 
in  their  fossuls;  and  the  intcr-antennary  partition  projects 
but  httle.  The  baiilery  joint  of  the  external  antenniD  is  in 
general  very  wide,  and  always  soldered  to  the  front  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  its  anterior  border,  presenting  ex- 
ternally a  more  or  loss  eonsiderabls  projection  which  sepa- 
rates the  orbit  from  the  point  of  articulation  of  the  moveable 
stem  of  those  appeadages,  and  which  is  very  long,  and  in- 
serted someiimesvery  far  from  the  orbital  cavity.  Theepis- 
lome  is  very  distinct  and  of  a  lozenge-shapo.  The  buccal 
frame  is  very  wide,  and  the  external  jaw-feet  are  disposed 
nearly  as  in  the  I\jrtuni.  The  sternal  olostroD  is  very  large 
and  itu  median  suture  extends  upon  the  lust  three  rings. 
Tlie  anterior  feet  are  very  large,  and  cannot  be  concealed 
under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  as  they  are  in  the 
Biriuni  and  PlatyonycAi ;  their  third  joint  ii  spiny  an- 
teriorly and  reaches  much  beyond  the  carapace ;  the  hand 
is  in  general  rou^h,  with  a  considerable  number  of  teeth, 
and  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  carapace.  The  three  suc- 
ceeding pairs  oi-e  much  shorter,  and  diminish  in  length  suc- 
cessively; their  tail  us  is,  in  general,  slyliform.  The  Sflh 
pair  are.  as  ordinarily,  (he  shortest  of  ail,  iheir  third  joint 
is  nevertheless  elongated,  and  at  the  extremity  of  its  an- 
terior border  there  is  a  rather  strong  spine,  a  disposition 
which  never  exists  in  the  Portuni  or  the  Ptalyonychi,  and  is 
extremely  rare  in  tbeLupetv;  towards  their  leiminaiion  tliew 
leet  become  very  wide,  and  their  tarsus  is  oval.  The  abilo- 
men  presents  nothing  remarkable.     (M.  B.> 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  the  following 


Fronto-orhilal  border  not  occupying  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  width  of  the  carapace,  and  forming  a  rather  open 
angle  with  the  latero-anterior  borden,  which  are  armnl 
with  six  or  seven  teeth. 

Hexagonal  Tkaiamila. 
2- 
Pron to-orbital  border  occupying  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  carapace,  and  fi'rming  a  nearly  right  angle  with 
the  latero-anterior  borders,  which  are  armed  with  four 
or  Ave  teeth. 

Qiiadfilaleral  Tkalamila. 
The  latter  form  the  first  subgenus  in  M.  Milnu  Edtvards's 
arrangement. 
a.  Species  having  the  front  enlire  or  divided  into  lohci, 

but  wiih  no  teeth- 
Example,    Thalamita    C/iaplalU    (ihrlunut    Chiiplalii; 
Ami.    Crait.  Siu>.  Eisypte),    Len^h  about  an  incli.    Lo- 
cality— lliu  Red  Sua.  i 


Thotimila  CtaapUlB. 

b.  Species  whose  front  is  onncd  wilhi^,-. 

fiallened  teeth. 
Example,  Tlialamita  ermala.  (iVftmuinufl; 

Thalamita  Admete,  Guerin,  Icon.  Cr.,  pL  Uli 
2nd  Subgenus.     (Hexagonal  Tb^nnt 
a.  Species  having  Ibe  latero-anterior  boidaiiir, 

piiie  armed  with  six  teeth. 
a-  I^sllaterul  tooth  nearly  the  same  sin  ulbpt'L 
a*.   Anloriorfeet  armed  with  spines,  bm»itl«iiem' 

granulations. 
Example,     Thalamita    crucifera    (ftrtwu  w. - 
Fabr.  and  Lair. ;  Cancer  itxtUnlahu.  Bnbn^.  l-.' 
fromlhree  to  four  inches;   colour  reddish  with  jai' 
and  bands,  the  median  markings 
cality — The  Indian  Oi 


a".  Anterior  feet  presenting  between  tbe  ipi*- 
which  they  are  armed,  a  great  number  of  lok" 
elevalcd  uranulniionH. 

Example,  Thalamita  Natalor  {Canrer  Nalel'i'.'^'- 
Porlunus  languinoteiilus,  Bosc).  iocofify— iniki^  ■ 


:.  tost  lateml  tooth  stouter  end  mucli  m^ff'-' 
inr;  ihan  the  others. 


Example.  Vialamila  Cailiartiuga  (Cuneer  Callianiuta. 

;cli«t|<    I.cii(,'th  about  an  inch.   Locality — Inilion  Ocean. 

b.  Species  having  the  latero-anlenor  border  of  ihe  cara- 

pice  irnied  with  beveu  teuUi,  tuo  of  which  are  rudi- 

E\aiii|ile,  Thoiamifa  erylhrodaetyla  (Fbrtunut  erythro- 
tyliu,  lam.).   Length  2^  inches.   Locality — AuslraUsia, 

Padophlhalmu*.  (Lam.) 
d.  Milne  Edward*  ju»t1yobs«rveB.  that  of  all  IhcPor- 
liaui  the  PodojAtkalmi  have  the  most  rcmarkBhlc  aapecl, 
I  cliaracteri  the  mo»t  easy  to  seizs.  The  enormouH  IodkUi 
heir  ocular  pedunclan,  which  are  very  short  in  the  other 
imming  Brae/iyura,  is  sufficieiit  to  dialiDguish  them  at 


Eye.  Olbil,  Jux-riHit,  &e.  oTItoilnphlliiliiilll. 

■pn-^'e  '"Aoror/«r,— Carapace  of  a  very  much  elongated 
drilaleial  form,  the  two  lateral  sides  ofwhirh  are  strongly 
Seated,  Olid  wilb  ilK  an lero- poster! or  diameter  not  equal- 
llia  iialf  of  its  transversal  diameter.  Its  anterior  bor- 
which  IS  nearly  straight,  is  about  four  times  at  long  as 
posterior  border.  Tlie  front,  or  space  comprised  be- 
;n  the  two  cyct,  la  linear,  and  on  each  side  the  anterior 
ler  of  the  carapace  is  hollowed  throughout  its  length 
:  a  very  long  and  deep  gutteri  which  constitutes  the 
Is ;  the  external  angle  of  tbase  ocular  cavities  separates 
anterior  border  of  the  carapace  from  its  lateral  border, 
direction  of  which,  very  oblique,  is  the  same  througb- 
itH  length.  The  eyes  are  carried  on  delicate  pcdunctei 
Xtrcme  length ;  and  these  osseous  stems  are  inserted 
'  the  median  line  of  the  front,  and  carry  at  their  ex- 
litj  the  second  ocular  piece,  whilst  in  the  Ocypodiant, 
re  tlie  eyes  are  also  very  much  developed,  it  is  on  the 
lopment  of  this  second  piece,  and  not  (he  first,  that  the 
ih  depends.  The  ocular  bulb  is  not  very  large,  and 
^les  (he  lateral  extremity  of  the  carapace.  The  iiilerna] 
nora  are  situated  below  the  origin  of  the  eyes,  a  disponi- 
which  is  met  with  in  no  other  Purtunian,  and  their 
cannot  bend  itself  back  into  the  cavity  where  they  are 
jd.  Theexternal  anlenn» ate  also  below  the  eyes;  they 
>1aced  between  the  antennarv  fosaets  and  the  orhils,  at 
txternal  side  of  the  first,  and  their  basilary  joint  is  sol- 
1  uidi  the  borders  of  ihesu  two  cavities,  so  ai  lo  com- 
their  walls  and  to  separate  them  from  eacli  other;  the 
tablo  stem  which  terminates  these  antenne  is  formed 
u  small  peduncular  joints  and  of  a  slender  and  rather 
mulliarticulate  filament.  The  iniccal  frame  ie  ex- 
ely  wide,  and  is  only  separated  from  the  antennary 
I&  by  a  very  delicate  bjrder ;  its  anterior  border  is  about 
1  as  lont;  as  jts  lateral  borders,  and  thc&e  la^t  are 
led  obliquely  backMarda  and  inwards.  The  cxlernaf 
ect  iedvu  a  considciable  space  between  them,  and  thcit 
joiot  is  nearly  as  wide  as  it  it  long ;  but  it  is  so.trun- 


iBimtu;'- 

fiitvatAi  and  inwards,  that  iis  form  h.ia  been  com- 
to  a  batchet,  ihi  extremity  of  whow  Irenchant  «dge 
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gives  insertion  lo  the  succeeding  joints,  vbicb  are  very  larfje. 

The  first  pair  of  feet  are  large,  and  terminate  by  a  neaily 
straight  hand  ;  when  they  are  bent  they  reach  much  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  carapace.  The  succeeding  feet 
are  much  less  than  the  anterior  pair,  and  the  third  pair 
are  lunger  than  the  others.  The  joint  which  terminates 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  is  stylifurm  and  a  little 
Battened.  The  fifth  pair  are  very  wide  and  in  the  form  of 
natatory  oars.  The  abdomen  presents  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  females ;  but  in  the  males  it  is  triangular,  and  com 
posed  of  five  moveable  pieces  onl^.    (M.  E.) 

Example,  Podophthalmut  vigil  IRirtunut  vigil,  Fabr 

Pxlophlhalmut  ijrinoata.  Lam.).    The  only  species  known. 

Length  from  two  to  four  inches.     Locality — Indian  Ocean. 

Fossil  Portuniass. 

M.  Milne  Bdwards  remarks  that  the  fossil  crustacean 
figured  by  Davilla  {Calal.,  t.  iii.,  pi.  3,  f.  G).  and  designalLiI 
by  M.  Desmarest  under  (he  name  of  Portttmti  leueod'in 
{Ct.F6u  ,  p.  8G,  pi.  6,  f.  1,  3),  bears  some  analogy  \oLupea 
Tranquebtmca.  llie  Podophthaimut  D^iancii  of  the  work 
loit  (luoled  appears.  M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  to  diOer 
ptinciDally  from  JhdophlAalmut  vigil  by  the  absence  of 
the  sharp  spines  which  termiBatu  the  lateral  anjjies  of 
the  carapace  in  the  latter;  but  as  the  internal  cast  only  is 
known,  no  remarks  that  it  is  very  possible  that  this  nega- 
tive character  does  not  really  exist. 

I'ORTUS,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  philologer,  horn  in 
1311,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  He  lost  both  his  parents  at  un 
early  age,  and  was  sent  by  a  friend  (o  Padua,  where  for  six 
yean  he  studied  clostica]  literature  and  philosophy.  Alltr 
Ihe  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  ho  repaired  (o  Venice, 
where  his  talents  procured  him  the  directorship  of  the 
school  fur  young  Greeks.  But  owing  to  hi*  inconsiderate 
expressions  on  matters  of  religion,  be  soon  lost  his  place. 
He  now  went  to  Modena,  whara  in  1S36  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  literature,  after  having  signed  some  articles 
of  faith,  to  which  at  first  he  strongly  objected.  He  held 
this  office  for  six  year*,  at  the  end  of  which  he  exchanged 
Modena  for  Ferrara,  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  Dutchess  Renee  of  France.  In  (his  capacity  he  abn 
carried  on  ber  correspondence  with  Calvin,  whose  doctriues 
this  lady  had  secretly  adopted.  During  his  stay  at  Ferrara, 
Poftus  was  made  a  member  of  iha  Acsdemv  of  the  Filareli. 
After  Ihe  death  of  ber  husband,  the  dutchess  returned  to 
France,  and  Portua,  from  fear  of  persecution  for  his  religi- 
ous opinions,  went  to  Geneva,  where  be  obtained  the  rights 
of  a  ci(i2en  and  a  professorship  in  Ihe  univcn<i(y  (16U2). 
Here  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  panly  in  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  hia  office,  and  partly  in  writing  thone 
works  bv  whirh  he  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  e  critic.     He  died  on  the  5th  of  June,.!  581. 

PortuB  has  written  explanatory  and  critical  commentaries 
on  various  antient  authors,  such  as  Aristotle  ('Rhetoric'), 
Aphtbonius,  Hermogcnes,  Longinus,  Pindar,  on  the  'Greek 
Anthology,'  some  worksof  XenophoD,  on  Thucydidcs,  and 
others.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  trentlso  of  Apoll'inius 
of  Alexandria, '  De  Synlaxi,  squ  Correctione  OratiuniH,'  the 
'  Psalms,'  the  hymns  and  letiets  of  Syne^iue,  end  the  odus 
of  Gregohus  Naiianienus.  His  son  Aemilius  Portus  pub- 
lished, in  15B4,  six  dissertations  and  some  other  works  of  his 
father.  It  it  said  that  there  are  still  some  MSS.  of  Francis 
Portus  in  the  library  of  Esle,  containing  oommenlarieson 
several  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  on  Sophocles,  which 
have  never  been  printed. 

PORTUS,  *MILIUS,  the  son  of  Francis  Portus,  mb 
bom,  about  1 S3D,  at  Ferrara.  In  his  youth  he  was  inalrucled 
by  his  father  in  the  antient  languages  aud  literature.  After 
the  death  of  hia  father  be  left  Geneva,  and  in  that  same 
year  <1S81)  he  was  made  professor  of  Oreek  at  Lani^iine, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  devoting  his  leisure  hours 
to  preparing  uew  editions  of  antient  authors.  In  1^92  he 
wot  invited  to  the  ohair  of  Greek  literature  in  the  university 
of  Heidelberg,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  one  of  (lie 
greatest  ornaments.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  161(1,  at  the 
age  of  60  years. 

The  numerous  works  of -Aeroilius  Partus  consist  of  com- 
mentaries, translations,  and  original  works.  Among  the 
first  we  may  mention  his  Commentary  on  Pindar<1^9B),  hia 
odition  of  Euripides,  with  notesof  Canter,  Brodaeus,  Slibili- 
nua,  and  some  of  his  own,  Geneva,  Ifiu'i ;  A  ristophanci, 
Geneva,  1607;  Aristotle's  Rlietoric  (the  translation  wai 
made  by  Aeinilius.  the  Commentary  by  lii«  father),  Spire, 
1998  i  Hoiner's  Iliad,  Xenophoo,   and  Thucydideo.    Uu 
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translated  into  Latin  the  work  of  Proclus,  'De  Theologia 
Platonis,'  published  at  Hamburg  in  1618;  the  Lexicon  of 
Suidas,  Colonia  AUobrogum,  1619;  a  reprint  appeared  at 
Geneva  in  1630.  He  also  translated  Thucyd ides  and  the 
'Riduan  Antiquites'  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
fuliowing  are  the  original  works  of  Aemilius  Portus:  *Ora- 
tio  dc  variarum  Linguarum  usu,  necessitate,  prsstanti&guc,' 
Casscl,  16 11,  4to. ;  '  Dictionarium  lonicum  Graeco-Lati- 
num,  quod  indicem  in  omnes  Herodoti  libros  continet/ 
Frankfort,  1603,  8vo. ;  a  reprint  of  it  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1809.  'Dictionarium  DoncuraGraeco-Latinum.quodTheo- 
criti,  Moschi,  Bionis,  et  Simmiae  variorum  opusculorum 
interpretationem  continet,'  Frankfort.  1604;  *Pindaricum 
Lexicon,  in  quo  non  solum  Dorismi  Pindaro  peculiares,  sed 
etiam  verba  phrasesque  non  vulgares  et  in  aliis  lexicis 
omissso  declarantur,*  Hanau,  1604;  '  De  prisca  Gra)corum 
Compotatione,'  Heidelbeig,  1604 ;  'DeNihili  Antiquitate  et 
multiplici  Potestate/  Cassel,  1609. 

PORUS  (IlMpoc),  the  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to 
several  Indian  kings.  From  its  frequent  occurrence,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  name  of  a  family  or  tribe,  rather 
than  the  proper  name  of  an  individual.  Some  modern 
writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  paura, 
a  'citizen ;'  but  Lassen  {Pentapotamia  Indica,  p.  17»  1 8)  with 
more  probability  connects  it  with  Riurava,  or  descendants 
of  PurUt  which  we  know,  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
Hindus,  to  have  been  the  name  of  several  Indian  dynasties. 

Alexander,  in  his^invasion  of  India,  met  with  two  differ- 
ent kings  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  ruled  o\^t  the  country 
between  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  and  the  other  over  the 
country  betweeen  the  Acesines  and  Hydraotes  (Ra/ee). 
The  former  made  a  formidable  resistance  to  Alexander, 
but  was  conquered.  Alexander  however  treated  him  \«'ith 
respect,  and  restored  to  him  his  kingdom,  with  enlarged 
limits.  [Alexander,  p.  300.]  The  other  Porus  did  not 
wait  the  arrival  of  Alexander,  but  fled  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Prasii.  His  dominions  were  given  to  the  Porus  whom 
Alexander  conquered.  (Arrian,  Anab.,  v.  20,  21,  29.)  Porus 
however  did  not  long  survive  Alexander.  He  was  treacher- 
ously killed  by  Eudamus,  B.C.  317.  (Died.  Sio.,  xix.  14.) 

Strabo  mentions  (xv.,  p.  686)  that  an  Indian  king  of  the 
name  of  Porus  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus. 

POSEIDON.    [Neptunus.] 

POSEN,  a  province  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  On  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1772,  the  part  of  Posen  to  the  north  of 
the  Netze,  and  on  the  second  partition  in  1 793,  the  remain- 
ing part  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia:  this,  together  with  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Vistula,  as  far  as  Warsaw, 
acquired  by  Prussia  on  the  third  partition,  received  the  name 
of  South  Prussia.  In  1807  all  South  Prussia  was  taken  from 
Prussia  to  furm  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  In  1815  the 
congress  of  Vienna  restored  the  original  province  of  Posen 
to  Prussia  by  the  name  of  the  grand- duchy  of  Posen.  It 
lies  between  51"*  10'  and  53®  32'  N.  lat.,  and  between  16**  7' 
and  1 S""  38'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
on  the  south  by  Sdesia,  and  on  the  west  by  Brandenburg. 
The  area  is  12,250  square  miles,  divided  into  the  two 
governments  of  Bromberg  and  Posen. 

Face  of  ike  Country,  Soil,  Climate,  ^c— This  province  is 
perfectly  level,  except  the  banks  of  the  Wartha  in  the  circle 
of  Obernik,  which  are  rather  more  elevated,  and  there  is  here 
and  there  a  hill  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  The  soil  is  partly 
marsh,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  partly  sandy,  but  even 
here  the  sand  is  so  mixed  with  more  solid  elements,  es- 
pecially loam,  that  the  soil  may  be  considered  as  tolerably 
good.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Wartha,  and  the  Netzbruch,  a  low  tract  on  the  river 
Neize,  about  90  miles  in  length,  and  not  above  3  in  breadth, 
which,  having  been  completely  secured  by  dikes  by  Frede- 
rick II.,  is  now  converted  into  fine  corn-land  and  meadows, 
with  farmhouses   and   villages,  where,  under   the  Polish 

fovernment,  there  were  only  unprofitable  bogs  and  thickets, 
he  river  Wartha,  which  traverses  the  province  in  its  whole 
breadth,  and  the  Netze,  are  navigable.  The  Netze  is  con- 
nected by  the  Bromberg  canal  with  the  Brahe,  which  has 
been  made  navigable,  and  falls  into  the  Vistula,  which 
only  touches  the  frontier  for  a  short  distance  above  Thorn, 
but  is  of  great  advantage  by  opening  a  communication 
with  the  BhUic.  Besides  these  there  are  several  other 
rivers,  so  that  the  province  is  very  well  watered.  The 
Bromberg  canal,  which  is  twenty  miles  long,  was  con- 


structed under  Frederick  H.,  at  the  expeotc  of  iv 
dollars.    There  are  several  lakes,  the  Isrgest  «f  wi;:^ , 
the  Goppio  lake.    The  air  is  pure  and  heilthy. 

Natural  Productions, — The  chief  prodactioDsirtr'.' 
all  kinds,  pulse,  culinary  vegetables,  flu.  and  noelc- 
tobacco,  hops,  fruit,  and  timber;  the  common  doD&:*u 
mals,  game,  poultry  (especially  geese), fish, and  bm  Ii< 
are  limestone, freestone,  saltpetre,  andbogiion,Qfii:v 
use  is  made.  Agricultural  operations  are  carried  <:  •, 
very  careless  manner.  The  country  suffered  Toy  r^' 
by  the  late  wars,  and  this,  with  the  clianges  in  tlx  |:  .- 
ment,  checked  the  agricultural  improvemenu,  tkr.  >; 
been  successfully  commenced  under  the  PniSBao  pi?- 
ment.  Since  1815  however  a  better  state  of  \\iis^  b  >•. 
gradually  established.  '  The  common  people,' a);  K 
rici, '  live  in  a  very  simple  and  poor  manner;  )r3i;:.<  j 
deniable  that,  especially  of  late,  a  considerate nsfn^rL; 
has  taken  place  m  their  condition.  Great  poUJckJcy 
one  of  which  is  the  citadel  of  Posen,  the orpna:^];, ..• 
public  schools,  and  the  regulation  of  the  vkn*  n 
landowners  and  the  peasants,  ameliorate  tbes^i::; 
the  common  people.' 

Trade  and  Manufactures. — ^The  exportiteaca-*  ^ 
corn,  especially  wheat,  a  large  quantity  i^i>A.  u\ 
cattle,  tallow,  hides,  wax,  honey,  hogs*  briJl!ft,•^^'^^ 
Manufactures  were  first  introduced  by  Gengrai^W%v 
fled  from  Silesia  in  consequence  of  religion  f»^ 
and  founded  several  towns  on  the  fron tier, locb^ill:'^' 
Fraustadt,  Bojanows,  Lissa,  Kosche,  and  Meaeni  u* 
towns  and  several  others  manufacture  clotbs of  ^^r: 
qiiality,  that  the  Jews  often  sell  them  forSlieii. 
Dutch.     Formerly  considerable  quantities  of  iW  - 
went  to  Russia ;  but  the  rigorous  prohibitory syst^^^ 
by  Russia  has  nearly  put  a  stop  to  all  trade  k\nt2'  ■ 
states. 

Population, — ^The    population    amounted,  id  • 
1,169,706  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  great  niajoriu»it»" 
Catholics.   250,000  Protestanis,   and  70.000  Jc- 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Gt)!*  • 
Posen.    Though  much  has  been  done  of  laley«^'• 
tion  Is  still  very  backward  in  this  province,  h-' 
mass  of  the  population  arc  Poles,  and  Polish  istkc 
language ;    there  are  however  many  straogen.  ^' 
Germans,  who  inhabit  almost  all  the  towns  on  tte 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg,  and  whose  nuoy- 
stated,  twenty  years  ago,  by  Hassel,  at  140,000. 

The  principal  towns  besides  the  capitals  [Ba^^' 
Posen]  of  the  two  governments  are : — 1.  In  the  gc«.:» 
of  Bromberg,  Gnesen,  an  old  ill-built  town,*!!^"-^^ 
habitants,  of  whom  1800  are  Jews;  it  is  the  see  of  i.^ 
Catholic    archbishop,    formerly  the  primaie  jf  •' 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  seven  other  ^ 
tholic  churches,  two  monks'  convents,  one  nua  "• 
and  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  ll«'f|*' 
manufacture  some  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  and" 
breweries  and  distilleries.  InowratzlafT,  an  ill-bu>ii  ^ 
a  fertile  plain,  has  5100  inhabiUnts,  of  whom  20fl('r " 
who  have  considerable  distilleries  of  brandy,  bn.'»tf* 
saltpetre  works.    There  are  five  Roman  CaiMi* ^*^;' 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  synagogue.  SchoD'sDW;' 
built  town,  with  4000  inhabitanti,  who  have  a  «!»»•' 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.    8.  In  the  go^cnJ^ 
Posen,  Lissa,  or  Polish  Lissa,  has  8667  inhibitant*,^/ 
3470  are  Jews.    This  is  one  of  the  chief  roanuV^- 
towns  of  this  country,  and  belongs  lo  Prince  Sukof^ 
has  a  palace,  a  handsome  market-place,  a  ^^^\ 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one  Lutheran  c]i\ir^'J' 
synagogue,  and  extensive  manufactories  of  f w»t^j^ 
linen,  snufl^,  succory  (as  a  substitute  for  cofleeKao»  ^ ' " 
The  trade  is  very  flourishing.     Rawilsch,  wtW'?^/ 
marshy  spot  near  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  has  S3I*'';; 
ants  (1786  Jews),  who  are  mostly  Germans.    I^  "> 
well  and  regularly  built,  has  a  gymnosium,  afi"*^ 
church,  a  handsome  town*hall,  and  roanufaclurtsi'J^^. 
cloth,  linen,  leather,  tobacco,  and  earihen^wrt  ^^"^ 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  itc"^^' 
has  4500  inhabitants,  chiefly  Germans,  of  wboo  ''^J 
Jews.    The  manufacture  of  woollen  doth  is  very  «•  " 
able.    Krotoschin  has  6337  inhabitants,  of » wo  "l^ 
Jews.    They  have  manufactures  of  woollen  ti^^^^ 
tobacco,  and  succory.    There  are  also  ^*'^°*^i  ,'i ' 
houses,  and  distilleries.    This  town  has  both  li^;'^ 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chtirch,  apd  a  tjw0^  " 
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ran,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  schools.  Frausladt, 
ated  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  consists  of  the  old  and 
1  town,  and  has  one  Lutheran  and  three  Roman  Catholic 
rches,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Lutheran  school, 
onvent  of  Bernhardine  monks,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
3r  public  institutions.  The  inhabitants  are  6257  (mostly 
mans),  of  whom  565  are  Jews:  they  have  woollen  and 
n  manufactures,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  and  carry  on 
aisiderable  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Kempen,  on 
Silesian  frontier,  has  6154  inhabitants,  of  whom  3474 
Jews,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  horses  and 
is  with  Silesia.  They  have  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
LOCO,  and  soap. 

OSEN.  This  government  is  situated  between  51^  10' 
52''  50'  N.  lat.,  and  between  \b^  T  and  18'  23'  E.  long, 
s  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bromberg,  on  the  east  by 
&nd,  on  the  south  by  Silesia,  and  on  the  west  by  Bran- 
burg.  It  is  considerably  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions 
he  province,  the  area  being  about  7000  square  miles, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  788,578  in  1837.  This,  ac- 
ting to  the  official  returns,  is  2451  to  a  German  square 
);  whereas  that  of  the  whole  province  was  only  2 1 80, 
that  of  the  government  of  Bromberg  only  1774  to  a 
man  square  mile.  It  is  divided  into  seventeen  circles. 
OSEN  (in  Polish,  Posnan)^  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  52"* 
N.  lat.and  17°  E.long.,  in  a  sandy  tract  on  the  left  bank 
le  Wartha,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Loyna.  It  has  three 
xrbs,  four  gates,  and  is  pretty  regularly  built.  The  chief 
lie  buildings  are— the  castle,  situated  on  an  eminence; 
ity-four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  most  remark- 
of  which  are  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  St. 
lislaus,  the  latter  being  a  masterpiece  of  Italian  archi- 
urc  ;  two  Protestant  churches,  a  Greek  chapel,  a  syna- 
Lie,  five  convents,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  Grey 
crs,  who  devote  themselves  to  attendance  on  the  sick ; 
episcopal  palace,  the  theatre,  the  chief  guard-bouse,  the 
n-hall,  &c.  There  are  many  useful  public  institutions, 
]  as  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  priests,  another  for 
>ol masters,  a  school  for  midwifery,  and  numerous  schools 
children  of  both  sexes,  two  hospitals,"  and  a  poorhouse. 
en  is  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Posen  andGnesen, 
!ie  governor  of  the  province,  of  the  chief  president,  and 
10  seat  of  all  the  government  offices  of  the  province, 
inhabitants  amount  to  32,456  (of  whom  6828  are  Jews), 
usive  of  the  garrison.  They  have  some  manufactures 
bintzes,  calico,  tobacco,  leather,  woollen  doth,  ticking, 
ing-wax,  and  carriages.  There  are  likewise  breweries 
lleries,  several  printing-offices  and  lithographic  presses, 
city  has  some  trade;  the  three  annual  fairs  are  well 
uented,  especially  that  at  Midsummer,  when  all  the 
Ibolders  of  the  surrounding  country  attend.  It  is  in- 
led  to  make  Posen  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.  The 
cs  were  commenced  ten  years  ago,  and  will  probably  not 
finished  for  ten  years  more.  Ten  millions  of  dollars 
i  already  been  expended  on  them. 
o£en  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Poland :  on  the  first 
oduciion  of  Christianity,  in  the  tenth  century,  it  was 
ted  into  a  bishopric  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  and  be- 
e  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
oland.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and 
y  German,  English,  and  Scotch  merchants  settled  in  it, 
I  whom  several  still  existing  families  claim  to  be 
ended. 

Dieterici,  Uebersicht  des  Verkehrs  im  Preussischen 
lie,  &c.,  1838;  Hbrschelman;  Cannabich;  Stein; 
ler,  Geograph.  Worterbuch  des  Preussischen  Staatei^ 
} ;  Heidemann,  TopograpMschStatistUches  WorteV' 
I  der Preussiichen Monarchie,  IS36 ;  Schlieben, Gemdlde 
Preussischen  Monarchies  1830;  Official  Population 
irns  for  1837.) 
OSIDONIA.    [Pjcstum.] 

OSIDO'NIA  iUoffuBuv^ '  Neptune*),  a  marine  genus  of 
1  conchifera,  belonging  to  the  Monomyaria  of  Lamarck, 
ifuss  figures  several  fossil  species  from  the  series  of 
itphalian  rocks  lately  referred  by  Mr.  Murchison  to  the 
toniforous  system,  from  the  Keuper  (upper  part  of  the 
sandstone  series),  and  the  Lias.  The  best  known  fo- 
n  species  is  Posidonia  Becheri ;  a  British  species  very  like 
:curs  in  the  black-limestone  of  the  culm  deposits  of  cen- 
Devon.  Much  importance  is  justly  attached  to  the  occur- 
>e  of  these  fossils.  We  have  not  seen  specimens  exactly 
those  from  Devonshire  in  any  other  part  of  Britam. 
P.  C,  No.  1159. 


POSIDO'NIUS  (UoirtMvioc),  a  Greek  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Apameia  in  Syria,  but  a  citizen  of  Rhodes,  where 
he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  655 ; 
Athen.,  vi.,  p.  252.  e.)  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknown ;  uut  he  must  have  been  bom  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  as  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Pansetius.  who  probably  died  about  B.C. 
100,  and  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Stoio 
school.  He  removed  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus 
Marcellus  (Suidas,  P^sidon,),  B.C.  51,  and  probably  died 
soon  after.  He  lived,  according  to  Lucian  {Macrob,,  c.  20)» 
to  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Posidonius  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers 
of  his  day.  Cicero,  who  had  received  instruction  from  him 
(Cic,  De  Fato,  c.  3 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  3 ;  De  Fin.,  i.  2),  fre- 
quently speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Pompey  also 
appears  to  have  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him,  as  we 
read  of  his  visiting  him  at  Rhodes  shortly  before  the  war 
against  the  pirates,  B.C.  67  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  492),  and  ogain 
in  B.C.  62,  afler  the  termination  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
(Plut.,  P6mp.,  c.  42 ;  Plin.,  Hist,  Nat,,  vii.  30  ) 

Posidonius  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extensive 
information.  Besides  his  philosophical  treatises,  he  wrote 
works  on  geography,  history,  and  astronomy;  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  their 
titles,  and  a  few  sentences  ouoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Strabo,  and  others,  He  seems  to  have  travelled 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (xiii.,  p. 
614;  iii.,  p.  165;  iv.,  p.  197),  that  he  had  been  in  Spain, 
Liguria,  and  Gaul.  Plutarch  was  also  indebted  to  Posi- 
donius, among  others,  for  the  materials  of  several  of  his 
lives.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Lives  of  Marcellus,  Paulus 
iEmilius,  the  Gracchi,  and  others ;  but  particularly  in  the 
Life  of  Marius,  with  whom  Posidonius  had  been  personally 
acquainted.  (Plut.,  Marius,  c.  45.)  Posidonius  wrote '  Meteo- 
rologica.'  Cicero  mentions  (Nat,  Deor,,  ii.  34)  his  artificial 
sphere,  which  represented  the  motions  of  the  heavens. 

Posidonius  was  a  much  stricter  Stoic  than  his  master 
Pansetius.  [Panatius.]  He  maintained  that  pain  was 
not  an  evil,  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  which  Pompey 
frequently  related  respecting  his  visit  to  the  philosopher  at 
Rhodes.  (Cic,  Tusc,  Disp.,  ii.  25.)  His  works  on  Divination 
and  the  Nature  of  the  Gods  are  referred  to  by  Cicero,  who 
probably  made  use  of  them  in  his  works  on  the  same  subject. 
(Cic,  De  Div.,  i,  3,.30,  64 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  44.) 

Strabo  says  (xi.  492)  that  Posidonius  wrote  an  account  of 
the  wars  of  Pompey,  but  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  ac- 
curacy. This  account  was  however  probably  contained 
in  his  historical  work,  of  which  Athenseus  quotes  (iv., 
p.  168.  d)  the  49tli  book.  (Compare  Athen.,  iv.,  p.  151.  e.) 
For  further  information  respecting  the  opinions  and  writings 
of  Posidonius,  see  '  Posidonii  Reliquise  Doctrinae.  Colle^it 
atque  illustravit  Janus  Bake.  Accedit  D.  Wyttenbachii 
Annotatio.     Lugduni  Bat'  1810,  8vo. 

There  was  another  Posidonius  of  Alexandria,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  and  consequently  was  prior  to  Polybius. 
Suidas  however,  by  mistake,  ascribes  to  this  Posidonius  a 
continuation  of  Polybius,  in  fifty- two  books,  which  is  evi^ 
dently  (he  work  of  the  younger  Posidonius. 

POSI'LIPO,  the  name  of  a  long  hill  which  f(mns  the 
boundary  of  the  town  and  immediate  territory  of  Naples 
towards  the  west,  and  divides  it  from  the  district  of  Poz- 
zuoli.  The  hill  consists  of  tufo,  easily  cut  and  excavated.  It 
is  connected  on  the  north  with  the  hill  of  Sant'  Elmo,  which 
commands  Naples  on  the  north-west.  The  hill  of  Posilipo 
runs  in  a  south-south-west  direction  close  to  the  sea-shore 
for  about  three  miles,  terminating  in  a  bold  jutting  cape 
facing  the  small  island  of  Nisita.  The  side  of  the  hill 
towards  Naples  is  covered  with  country-houses  and  gardens, 
which  enjoy  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  city  and  bay,  and 
along  the  base  of  the  hill  runs  a  fine  new  carriage-road 
leading  to  Pozzuoli.  Tlie  old  road  from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli 
passes  through  a  tunnel  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  lengthy 
which  perforates  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  and 
is  called  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  and  also  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli. 
This  tunnel  appeara  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  but  it  was  enlarged  by  the  Spanish  viceroys  of 
Naples.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  246.  Casaub.)  as 
wide  enough  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass,  and  as  lighted 
by  holes  cut  through  the  mountain  from  the  top:  he  gives 
no  name  to  the  tunnel.  Pliny  (ix.  53)  mentions  Pausily- 
pum  as  the  name  of  a  villa  near  Naples. 
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POSITIVE.    [Nboativb.] 

FOSSE  CX)M1TA'TUS  (literally,  tlie  power  of  a  county) 
comprises  all  able-bodied  males  within  the  county  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  70  years.  All  such  persons,  with 
out  any  exception,  are  bound  to  aid  the  sheriff  in » all 
matters  that  relate  to  his  office;  and  he  is  flneable  if  he 
neglect  to  avail  himself  of  their  aid.  In  case  of  any  inva- 
sion, rebellion,  riot,  &c.,  or  breach  of  the  peace  within  the 
county,  all  such  persons,  on  pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
are  bound  to  attend  him  on  being  charged  by  him  to  do  S0| 
and  to  assist  in  opposing  and  suppressing  them.  They  may 
come  armed,  and  are  justified  in  killing  a  person  in  case  of 
resistance.  The  power  of  the  county  may  also  be  raised 
when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  traitors, 
felons,  &c.,  and  that  even  within  particular  fhinchises.  It 
is  lawful  for  any  peace-officer,  and  perhaps  even  for  a  pri- 
vate person,  to  raise  a  competent  number  of  people  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  and  suppressing  enemies,  rebels,  rioters, 
&c.  within  the  county.  But  all  such  persons  are  punish- 
able if  they  use  unnecessary  violence  or  create  false  alarms. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  any  minister  of  the  king 
having  the  execution  of  the  king's  writs,  or  process  even  in 
a  civiinature,  who  meets  with  actual  resistance  in /his  at- 
tempt to  execute  them,  to  raise  a  power  sufficient  to  quell 
the  resistance.  (2  Inst.,  193, 194;  3  Inst.,  161 ;  1  Hawk., 
P.  C,  152,  156.) 

POSSESSION.  In  endeavouring  to  explain  the  legal 
meaning  of  this  term,  we  shall  commence  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Savigny's  work  ou  the  Right  of 
Possession  {Das  Reeht  des  Besitzes,  Giessen,  1827). 

'  All  the  definitions  of  possession  are  founded  on  one 
common  notion.  By  the  notion  of  possession  of  a  thing 
we  understand  that  condition  by  virtue  of  which  not  only 
are  we  ourselves  physically  capable  of  operating  upon  it, 
but  every  other  person  is  incapable.  This  condition, 
which  is  called  detention,  and  which  lies  at  the  fbundation 
of  every  notion  of  posiession,  is  no  Juristical  notion,  but 
it  has  an  immediate  relation  to  a  juristical  notion,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a  subject  of  legislation.  As 
owership  is  the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  at 
our  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  all  other  persons  fi'om  using 
it ;  so  is  detention  the  exercise  of  ownership,  and  it  is  the 
natural  state  which  corresponds  to  ownership  as  a  legal 
state.  If  this  juristical  relation  of  possession  were  the  only 
one,  everything  concerning  it  that  could  juristically  be 
determined,  would  be  comprehended  in  the  following 
positions:— the  owner  has  the  right  to  possess;  the  same 
right  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the  owner  gives  the  posses- 
sion ;  no  other  person  has  this  right. 

'  But  the  Roman  law,  in  the  case  of  possession,  as  well  as 
of  property,  determines  the  mode  in  which  it  is  acquired 
and  lost ;  consequently  it  treats  possession  not  only  as  a 
consequence  of  a  right,  but  as  a  condition  of  rights.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  juristical  theory  of  possession,  it  is  only 
the  rights  of  possession  (jus  possessionis)  that  we  have 
to  consider,  and  not  the  ri^ht  to  possess  (called  by  modem 
jurists  jus  possidendi),  which  belongs  to  the  theory  of  pro- 
perty. 

'  We  now  pass  from  the  notion  of  mere  detention  to  that 
of  juristical  possession,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 
The  object  of  the  first  part,  which  is  the  foundation'  of  the 
whole  investigation,  is  to  determine  this  notion  formally  and 
materially.  Formally,  by  explaining  those  rights  which 
presuppose  possession  as  a  condition,  and  consequently  de- 
termining the  signification  which  the  non -juristical  notion 
of  detention  obtains  in  jurisprudence,  in  order  to  its  being 
considered  as  something  juristical,  that  is,  Possession ;  ma- 
terially, by  enumerating  the  conditions  which  the  Roman 
law  requires  for  the  existence  of  possession,  and  conse- 
quently the  positive  modifications  under  which  detention 
can  be  viewed  as  possession. 

*  The  formal  determination  of  the  notion  by  force  of  which 
alone  possession  can  become  a  subject  of  jurisprudence,  in 
divided  into  three  parts ;  first  we  must  determine  the  place 
which  possession,  as  a  legal  relation,  occupies  in  the  system 
of  Roman  law.  We  must  then  enumerate  the  rights  which 
the  Roman  law  recognises  as  a  consequenceo  f  possession, 
and  we  must  also  examine  the  rights  which  are  impro- 
perly considered  rights  of  possession.  It  will  then  be 
easy  to  answer  the  questions  whether  possession  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  right,  and  whether  as  a  jus  in  re.  The  first 
and  simplest  mode  in  which  possession  appears  in  a  system 
of  jurisprtidence  consists  in  the  owner  having  the  right  to 


possess ;  but  we  are  here  considering poneftiim  iodaei.:] 
of  ownership,  and  as  the  source  of  peculiar  rigk  :« 
former  of  these  two  questions  therefore  may  be  ve^ 
thus— in  what  sense  has  possession  beendistiBguski^ 
ownership?  a  mode  of  expression  which  has  been ohT,] 
many  writers.  ^ 

'  In  the  second  place  we  must  determine  how  tbe  &J<g 
senses  in  which  possession  occurs  in  tbeRooiaiui^ 
distinguished  firom  one  another  by  the  mode  of  a^'v 
and  particularly  what  were  the  significatbns  of  ^ 
generally,  and  possessio  naturalis,  and  pouo^o  c. 
among  the  Roman  jurists. 

'In  the  whole  svstem  of  Roman  lavtiiereiRiar- 
consequences  which  can  be  ascribed  to  posses&ooafvii^ 
distinct  from  all  ownership,  and  these  areoncifLid 
interdicts. 

'  The  foundation  of  usucapion  is  the  rukof  tbeKn 
Tables,  that  he  who  possesses  a  thing  one  or  ti^wi- 
comes  the  owner.   In  this  case  bare  posie8sio&,iAij:c/i: 
of  all  rieht,  is  the  foundation  of  property,  vtor^i^U: 
must  indeed  have  originated  in  a  particular  wiy.c  v 
have  such  effect ;  but  still  it  is  abarefiict,vili:cr.:::r 
right  than  what  such  effect  gives  to  it   hsst^]:i 
possession  itself,  distinct  firom  every  otk^.'^ 
on  which  usucapion,  and  consequently  tit  it^i^  i 
ownership,  depends. 

'  Possessorial  interdicts  are  the  second  effeei<l^' 
and  their  relation  to  possession  is  this:  posKSLai  > 
being  no  legal  relation,  the  disturbance  of  insok.:  :> 
violation  of  a  legal  right,  and  it  can  oDljbeesfcsiT. 
circumstance  of   its  Min^  at  tlie  same  timetTiaif.   > 
legal  right.     But  if  the  disturbance  of  possesskai sd  - 
bv  force,  such  force  is  a  violation  of  rigDt,«aGee\!r 
ble  act  is  illegal,  and  such  illegal  act  is  tbeTeryili.i:' 
it  is  the  object  of  an  interdict  to  remedy.  All  pctr ' 
interdicts  then  agree  in  this:  they  presuppose aoar.-- 
in  its  form  is  illegal.* 

'  Now  since  possessorial  interdicts  are  founded  .- 
acts  as  in  their  form  are  illegal,  it  is  clear  vhy  pc^ 
independent  of  all  regard  to  its  own  rightfalDe«/- 
the  foundation  of  rights.    When  the  owner  elaiu... 
as  his  property  (vindicatio),  it  is  a  matter  of  perfwt - 
ence  in  wnat  way  the  other  party  has  obtained  jn«<* 
it,  since  the  owner  has  the  right  to  exclude  every  oc? 
son  from  the  possession  of  it.    The  case  is  the  it: - 
respect  to  the  interdict,  by  which  the  'missio  iii?«» 
nem'  is  protected :  this  interdict  is  not  s  poffessoru-^ 
diet,  for  the  'missio*  itself  gives  no  possession, bd:* 
aright  to  detention,  and  this  right  is  made  effecint :  • 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  property.    On  the  oibtf  - 
he  who  lias  the  bare  possession  of  a  thing  basniH^  * 
account  any  right  to  the  detention,  but  he  ba* » '" 
require  from  all  the  world  that  no  force  shall  be  uKi'^^ 
him.    If  however  force  is  used  and  directed  ags^' 
possession,  the  possessor  protects  himself  by  oe^' ' 
mterdicts.     Possession  is  the  condition  of  these  i;^|-' 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  usucapion,  it  is  ^^^ ' 
tion  of  rights  generally. 

•  Most  writers  take  quite  a  different  view  of  the  ^^"^ 
and  consider  every  violation  of  possession  as  a  sm^^j 
legal  right,  and  possession    consequently  v  >  ^| 
itseH   namely,  presumptive    ownership,  and  p*j'' 
plaints  as  provisional  vindications,     'fhw  J**^ " '^ 


the  practical  part  of  this  opinion,  is  completely       .^ 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  treatise ;  but  it  is  prop*'  ^^"^ 
here  how  far  such  a  view  is  true,  as  this  may  ^  ■  ^', . 
reconciling  conflicting  opinions.  The  formal  art  of  i  'j^* 
above  mentioned  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  m 'J  r 
serial  interdicts  were  a  necessary  conscq«co*  ^.  ;^ 
dependent  juristical  character  of  force,  "^  f^]^  j 
sprung  out  of  it.    This  consequence  of  force,  ^^^^^ 
possession  of  the  thing  must  be  restored  to  the  p^^ 
has  been  ejected,  without  regard  to  the  V^^ ^^u 
or  not  he  has  any  right  to  the  thing,  »,'*^''^^J ' 
positive  rule  of  law.      Now  if  we  ask  for  the  rwiw^^^ 
kind  of  protection  being  given  against  force,  ^  i^, 
the  ejected  party  should  recover  the  po**?*'^"/-.  ||^  ^ 
may  possiWy  have  no  title,  it  may  be  wP^'f^v!!^  i^j  • 
son  is  the  general  presumption  that  the  P^"^  j  jy 
the  owner.    So  far  then  we  may  view  F^^.ni;,^!'' 
dow  of  ownership,  as  a  presumed  ownership:  d 
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le  matter  only  extends  to  the  establinhnent  of  the  rale 
w  in  general,  and  not  to  the  legal  reason  for  any  par- 
ar  case  of  possession.  This  legsl  reason  is  founded 
;r  in  the  protection  against  the  formal  injury,  and  ac- 
ngly  possessorial  interdicts  have  a  completely  obligatory 
icter,  and  can  never  be  viewed  as  provisional  vindica- 

• 

te  special  object  of  Savisny's  essay  may  he  collected 
these  passages.  .The  legal  ])rinciples  here  developed  are 
cable  to  every  system  of  jurisprudence.  There  must 
ITS  be  a  distinction  between  the  right  to  possess,  which 
egal  consequence  of  ownership,  and  the  right  of  posses- 
which  is  independent  of  all  ownership.  The  owner  of 
ng  ma^  not  have  the  possession,  but  he  has  a  right  to 
ossession,  which  he  must  prosecute  by  legal  means, 
possessor  of  a  thing,  simply  as  such,  has  rights  which 
he  consequences  of  his  possession ;  that  is,  he  is  legally 
led  to  be  protected  against  forcible  ejection  or  fraudu- 
deprivation ;  his  title  to  a  continuance  of  his  posses- 
is  good  against  all  persons  who  cannot  establish  their 
to  the  thing,  and  this  continued  possession  may,  accord- 
3  the  rules  of  positive  law  in  eacn  country,  become  the 
iation  of  ownerihip.  It  may  be  that  the  acquisition  of 
ssion  may  also  he  the  acquisition  of  ownersnip,  or  that 
acquisition  of  possession  mav  be  essential  to  the  acquisi- 
of  ownership.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  occupation,  the 
g  possession  of  that  which  has  no  owner,  or  the  ao* 
tion  of  the  possession,  is  the  acquisition  of  the  owne^' 
Also,  when  a  thing  is  delivered  by  the  owner  to  an- 
,  to  have  as  his  own,  the  acquisition  of  the  possession 
e  acquisition  of  the  ownership.  In  these  examples, 
rship  and  possession  are  acquired  at  the  same  time,  and 
is  no  right  that  belongs  to  the  possessor  as  possessor ; 
ghts  are  those  of  owner.  But  the  form  and  mode  of 
acquisition  of  the  possession,  viewed  by  itself  as  dis- 
from  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership,  will  also  be  ap- 
Ae  to  the  cases  of  possession  when  possession  only  is 
red.  For  possession  of  itself  is  a  bare  fact,  though  it 
}gal  consequences ;  and  being  a  bare  fact,  its  existence  is 
endent  of  all  rules  of  thecivfl  laworof  the  jus  gentium, 
the  acquisition  and  loss  of  rights.  (Savigny,  p.  25.) 
ving  shown  that  in  the  Roman  law  all  luristical  pos- 
n  has  reference  to  usucapion  and  interdicts,  and  that 
lundation  of  both  is  a  common  notion  of  juristical  pos- 
n,  Savigny  proceeds  to  determine  the  material  con- 
is  of  this  notion. 

order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  possession  as  such,  there 
be  detention,  and  there  must  also  be  the  intention  to 
5S,  or  the  'animus  possidendi.'  Consequently  the 
lus  possidendi'  consists  in  the  intention  of  exercising 
rship.  But  this  ownership  may  either  be  a  persou*s 
>wnership  or  that  of  another :  if  the  latter,  there  is  no 
*■  animus  possidendi'  as  makes  detention  amount  to 
ssion.  In  the  former  case  a  man  is  a  possessor,  because 
3at8  the  thing  as  his  own :  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
d  believe  it  to  be  his  own. 

aether  then  we  are  considering  possession  as  such,  or 
possession  which  is  concurrently  acquired  with  owner- 
or  which  complete  the  acquisition  of,  or  is  the  exercise 
vnership,  the  material  facts  of  possession  are  the  same. 
n  ownership  is  transferred  from  one  man  to  another, 
'  system  of  law  must  require  some  evidence  of  it.  But 
I  idence  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  may  he  entirely 
lendent  of  the  evidence  of  acquisition  of  |K>ssession ; 
Iso  the  evidence  of  the  acquisition  of  possession  may  be 
arable  from  that  of  the  acquisition  of  ownersnip. 
a  must  then  generally  be  some  act  which  shall  be 
nee  of  the  Scquisition  of  possession,  whether  possession 
ch  is  obtained  without  ownei'ship,  or  possession  accom- 
id  by  ownership,  or  possession  as  necessary  to  the  corn- 
acquisition  of  ownership,  or  possession  as  simply  the 
ise  of  ownership. 

icton,  the  oldest  law  writer  Arom  whom  we  obtain  any 
•rehensive  notion  of  our  whole  system,  has  framed  his 
ns  of  possession  on  and  borrowed  his  definitions  ftom 
ioman  law.  Whether  he  has  always  rightly  under- 
i  them  is  a  matter  that  would  require  a,  very  careful 
itigation. 

acton  (c.  17)  uses  possessio  and  seisina  as  synonymous, 
•bserves  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  one  man's  right  to 
ansferred  to  another,  unless  that  other  obtain  'seisina;' 
he  adds, '  possessio  sive  seisina  multiplex  est'  He  de- 
possessio  to  be  'corporalis  rei  detentio  i.|  corporis  et 


animi  cum  juris  adminiculo  coneurrente.'  He  therefiHW 
limits  it  to  corporeal  things,  for  incorporeal  things  are  inca- 
pable of  tradition  or  delivery,  but  may  be  said  '  quasi  possi- 
deri ;'  and  he  requires  both  the  corporeal  act  and  the  ani- 
mus, together  with  right,  in  order  to  give  possessio,  which* 
thus  understood,  is  complete  ownership.  Accordingly 
verus  possessor  is  owner.  (Fleta,  iii.,  c  3,  s.  1.)  He  divides 
possessio  into  '  civilis,  que  animo  tantum  tenetur,'  that  is, 
in  which  there  is  an  intention  to  hold ;  and  '  naturalis,  quoe 
corpore ;'  and  this  latter  may  be  just,  that  is,  with  good 
title;  or  unjust,  that  is,  without  good  title.  To  acquire 
complete  possession,  it  must  be  acquired  '  animo  et  corpore :' 
there  must  be  both  the  mental  affection  (possickndi  affectttt, 
as  Braeton  elsewhere  calls  it,  fol.  40)  and  the  corporeal  act ; 
possession  can  only  be  completely  lost '  animo  et  corpore,* 
for  it  may  be  lost  *  corpore,'  and  retained  '  animo.'  Among 
various  kinds  of  possession  he  enumerates  nuda,  where  a 
person  has  no  right  to  the  thing ;  and  vestita,  where  he  has 
'  ju8»  titulus,  tempus.'  As  an  instance  of  a  case,  where 
there  is  '  nihil  juris  in  re,  sed  aliquid  possessionis/  he  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  man  being  seised  or  possessed  by  intru- 
sion. As  another  kind  of  possession,  but'  which  is  mani- 
festly distinguishable  from  the  others,  he  mentions  the  pos- 
session of  a  custos,  creditor,  or  any  person  of  the  kind. 
These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  senses 
of  possessio  at  that  time  were  very  various.  The  essential 
part  of  all  of  them  is  detentio. 

In  the  transfers  of  freeholds,  mentioned  by  Braeton,  inr 
ditio  or  livery  is  defined  to  be  '  in  possessionem  inductio  de 
re  corporal! ;'  as  soon  as  this  traditio  is  made  by  the  owner, 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  has  '  liberum  tenementum,' 
a  Areehold  estate  (Braeton,  fol.  39), '  propter  conjunctionem 
juris  et  seisinae  et  mutuum  utriusque  partis  consensum.' 

A  person  ffho  held  land  (br  a  term  of  years  (flrmariuii^ 
had  no  '  liberum  tenementum '  (fol.  27),  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly said  '  poBsidere,'  but  there  was  not  the  *  conjunctio 
juris  et  seisinae,'  that  is,  a  possessio  which  made  a  liberum 
tenementum.  Again  (c.  IS),  when  Braeton  is  treating  of 
one  cause  or  title  of  possession  being  turned  into  another, 
he  says  that  he  who  has  the  usus  fructus  and  the  terminus, 
or  term  of  years,  may,  during  its  continuance,  and  while  ho 
is  thus  in  possession,  acquire  '  liberum  tenementum,'  if  the 
proper  formalities  are  observed,  'so  that  there  shall  not  be 
wanting  proof  of  the  new  acquisition.'  It  appears  that  the 
owner  (domin us)  was  not  said  to  possess  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  term ;  for  it  is  said  (foL  32) '  that  the  donor  and 
true  owner,  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  (tenens),  might 
change  one  title  of  possession  into  another  without  any 
change  of  the  possession ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  resume  the 
thing  that  has  been  once  given  and  possessed,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  possessed  by  a  new  title.' 

It  remains  to  attempt  to  show  some  of  the  many  senses  in 
which  possession  has  been  or  is  still  used  in  English  law. 
There  seems  to  have  been  alwavs  a  fundamental  distinction 
as  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  this  word,  between  land  and 
moveable  chattels,  of  which  something  more  will  presently 
be  said.  Some  of  our  old  writers  make  the  following  divi- 
sion of  possession  as  applied  to  land :  *  Possession  is  actual 
and  in  law:  actual  possession  is  when  a  man  actually  enters 
lands  and  tenements  to  him  descended ;  possession  in  law  is 
when  lands  and  tenements  descend  to  a  man,  and  he  hath 
not  yet  actually  entered  into  them.'  CStaundfl,  /Y.  Cor,,  fol. 
198 ;  CoweL)  Now,  this  actual  possession,  that  is,  possessio 
according  to  Bracton's  definition,  is  the  only  possession  in- 
cluded in  this  definition,  that  is,  properly  so  called.  The 
possession  in  law  is  merely  the  owner's  right  to  possess. 
This  possession  in  law,  that  is,  ownership  and  the  right  to 
possess,  is  not  fhll  ownership,  for  if  the  right  to  possess  is 
not  exercised,  that  is,  does  not  become  an  actual  possession, 
it  will  be  lost  in  course  of  time.  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27.) 
It  becomes  an  actual  possession  by  entry,  that  is,  by  the 
owner  entering  on  the  land  or  exercising  ownership  over 
it.  What  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  entry  so  as  to  give 
the  owner  all  the  advantages  of  actual  possession,  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  determine ;  but  actual  entry  is  not 
always  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  receipt  of  the  rent 
firom  a  lessee  for  years,  who  has  the  actual  possession  of  the 
land,  gives  to  the'  owner  all  the  legal  advantages  which  are 
derived  from  his  actual  entry. 

A  lessee  for  years,  who  pavs  a  rent,  has  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  premises,  and  if  the  landlord  enters  the  premises, 
except  when  rent  is  in  arrear,  or  by  virtue  of  the  covenants 
in  the  lease,  he  is  a  trespawer.  StiU  the  owner  who  receives 
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the  rents  is  often  said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  in  possession,  though 
he  may  never  have  had  actual  possession.  This  sense  of 
possession  is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  recent  Statute  of 
Limitations  by  the  words  '  receipt  of  the  profits.'  It  might 
be  called  '  legal  possession,*  as  it  is  for  many  purposes  a 
possession  which  gives  all  the  advantages  of  actual  posses- 
sion.  But  since  *  legal  possession  has  been  used  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  expression  can- 
not conveniently  be  applied  in  the  case  here  considered. 
Nor  can  we  use  the  phrase  '  possession  in  law ;'  for  that,  as 
above  defined, .  is  the  owner's  right  to  possess,  that  is,  bis 
present  right  to  actual  possession,  which  in  the  case  here 
supposed,  the  owner  has  not.  There  appears  then  to  be  no 
one  term,  except  possession  simply,  that  can  be  used  to 
express  that  kind  of  possession  of  land  which  a  man  has 
who  has  merely  received  rent  from  a  lessee. 

The  old  form  of  conveying  a  present  freehold  interest  in 
land  was  by  feoffment,  that  is,  by  livery  of  seisin,  or  actual 
delivery  of  the  possession  upon  the  land  by  the  owner,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  the  donee  or  purchaser.  With- 
out this  ceremony  no  ownership  was  transferred.  Formerly 
no  writing  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  feoffment.  A 
written  instrument  is  now  required  (29  Chas.IL,  c.  3),  but  the 
ownership  is  not  transferred  without  liverv  of  seisin;  that  is, 
though  one  parly  has  agreed  to  sell  and  the  other  to  buy, 
actual  possession  must  be  taken  by  the  purchaser  in  the 
form  required  by  law.  If  a  lease  for  years  is  made  to  a  man 
at  common  law,  though  he  thereby  acquires  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  land  (interesse  termini),  he  has  no  estate  till 
he  enters :  actual  possession  is  necessary  to  give  him  this. 
The  Statute  of  Uses  made  a  considerable  change  by  en- 
abling a  man  to  acquire  an  estate  in  land  without  actual 
entry ;  but  the  statute  does  not  give  him  all  the  advantages 
of  actual  entry,  or  of  that  which  is  legally  equivalent  to 
actual  entry.  This  leads  us  to  another  meaning  of  the 
word  possession,  which  is  that  of  vested  estate.  (Preston, 
Conveyancing,  ii.  389.)  The  words  of  a  bargain  and  sale 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  are,  *  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
that  by  virtue  of  these  presents  and  of  the  statute  for  trans- 
ferring uses  into  possesnon,  the  said  A.  B.  may  be  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  premises,  and  be  thereby  enabled  to 
take  and  accept  a  grant  and  release  of  the  freehold,  rever- 
sion, and  inheritance,'  &c.  Possession  here  means  an 
estate  such  as  under  the  old  law  a  lessee  obtains  upon 
entry ;  and  it  may  be  one  which  entitles  the  bargainee  to 
an  immediate  possession ;  but  it  may  also  be  an  estate  which 
does  not  entitle  him  to  immediate  possession.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  actual  possession  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  properly  understood  and  legally  defined.  If  the 
bargainee  is  entitled  to  the  immediate  possession,  but  has 
not  entered,  he  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  trespass ;  for  in 
such  action  he  must  declare  that  he  is  possessed,which  means 
actually  possessed.  The  actual  possession  of  land  in  right 
of  a  freehold  estate  is  called  seisin,  a  word  which  therefore 
imports  both  actual  possession  and  right.  Thus, '  things 
are  said  to  lie  in  liyery  when  the  person  in  whom  the  first 
estate  of  freehold  is  vested,  has  the  possession  of  land  in 
right  of  this  estate.'    ('Preston,  £«<cz/e«,  i.  13.) 

Possession,  when  coupled  with  the  word  estate,  moans  a 
present  right  to  possess.  *  An  estate  in  possession  gives  a 
present  right  of  present  enjoyment ;'  '  an  estate  in  reversion 
gives  a  present  right  of  future  enjoyment.'  (Preston, 
Estates,  1.  89.)  In  this  sense  of  possession,  an  estate  in 
possession  is  opposed  to  an  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion ; 
but  it  does  not  imply  actual  possession.  In  the  third  section 
of  the  Act  for  the  Limitations  of  Actions  and  Suits  (3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  27),  an  "estate  or  interest  in  possession'  is 
opposed  to  an  *  estate  or  interest  in  reversion  or  remainder,' 
and  the  actual  possession  of  land  is  referred  to  in  the  same 
section  bv  the  terms '  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of 
the  land.      [Statute  of  Limitations.] 

A  man  is  said  to  be  seised  of  a  freehold  estate ;  but  he  is 
said  to  be  possessed  of  a  chattel  real.  The  Statute  of  Uses 
does  not  apply  to  chattels  real. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  distinction  in  the  word  posses- 
sion as  applied  to  a  real  estate  and  a  chattel  personal. 
Both  may  be  possessed,  but  the  legal  conclusion  from  thie  bare 
fHct  of  possession  is  different  in  the  case  of -a  real  estate  and 
of  a  personal  chattel.  *  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
a  real  estate  and  a  personal  chattel :  the  latter  is  held  by 
possession ;  a  real  estate,  by  title.  Possession  of  an  estate 
ia  not  even  prima  facie  title.  It  may  be  by  lease  only  or 
from  year  to  year.'  (LordEldon, Hiern  t;. Mill,  13  Ve.,  1 14) 


This  seems  to  mean  that,  in  the  case  of  a  chattel,  pottet-it-: 
is  a  presumption  of  ownership;  but  that  posaessiuo  of  Lt.. 
is  not;  at  least  not  a  presumption  of  a  freehold  lotm'. 
Still  it  is  so  far  a  presumption  of  some  interest, tUt  Si 
man  buys  an  estate  from  the  owner,  knowing  that  untlifr 
man  is  in  possession  of  it,  he  has  notice  of  mfaalcro  l- 
terest  the  person  in  possession  may  have  in  the  land.  ^, 
therefore  if  the  person  in  possession  has  a  prior  co^:^ 
with  the  owner  for  purchasing  the  land,  the  seeood  r- 
chaser  buys  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  penson  k ,, 
session.    (Daniels  v.  Davison,  16  Ve.,  249  ;  17  Ve^  a* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  actual  possession  of  i&. 
or  what  is  legally  considered  actual  possession,  is  ueeei^r: 
in  order  to  give  the  owner  all  the  advantagen  of  ownc^; 
In  the  case  of  chattels  personal,  ownership  is  fi^qoeoth  i^ 
quired  without  or  rather  before  actual  possesaiaiu  ui  •: 
may  always  be  so  acouired  by  contract  when  the  tLz; 
agreed  to  be  bought  ana  sold  is  clearly  determinei  Sr:^ 
times  the  ownership  can  only  be  acquired  together  rti:  is 
possession,  because  the  thing  only  becomes  detensmfc  "r 
the  act  of  delivery  or  taking  possession.     Ia  sii  o^a 
however  when  personal  chattels  are  bought  lods^ii'j 
often  a  matter  of  great  nicety  to  determine  vhdsi-  rk? 
has  been  possession  by  the  purchaser,  either  aiikasdnria 
or  means  of  establishing  his  ownership,  or  fuik;^::^^ 
of  ascertaining  from  what  time  a  thing  has  c«aei '  i  V 
in  one  person's  possession  and  come  into  the  jKSees^:  ' 
another. 

Questions  as  to  this  matter  often  arise  in  cases  of: «".' 
insolvency  of  a  vendee,  &c.,  when  the  chattel  is  tn3»kr. 
from  the  vendor  to  the  vendee  by  being  sent,  ia  «hie  l- 
it  is  of  necessity  during  a  certain  time  on  its  joaraey.  i 
out  law  expresses  it,  in  transitu.    The  solatioQ  of  . 
tions  of  this  kind,  which  often  occur  in  a  commercial  r. 
is  sometimes  difficult,  though  many  general  pnnci}i* 
deducible  from  judicial  decisions.    The  right  of  ibe  \r 
to  stop  the  thing  after  it  has  commenced  its  jourDcr. 
tinues  till  the  time  at  which  the  vendee  is  legally  cocni. 
to  have  acquired  possession.    [Stoppage  in  Tba^st 

It  is  remarked  by  Savigny  {Das  Recht  des  Bf*tu 
185),  'that  in  the  whole  theory  of  possession  notbicz.'- 
easier  to  determine  than  the  character  of  corporeaL-* 
hension  which  is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  posv 
By  this  fact  all  writers  have  imderstood  an  im:s^' 
touching  of  the  cx>rporeal  thing,  and  have  acconbn:'  -^ 
sumed  that  there  are  only  two  modes  of  appfeb& 
laying  hold  of  a  moveable  thing  with  the  hand ;  and  e=> 
with  the  foot  on  a  piece  of  land.    But  as  many  ctso  i 
in  the  Roman  law  in  which  possession  is  acquired  bj a  > 
poreal  act,  without  such  immediate  contact,  these  : 
have  been  viewed  as  symbolical  acts,  which,  thrvt^ 
medium  of  a  juristical  fiction,  become  the  substiR^r 
real  apprehension.'    After  showing  that  this  is  not  tb? 
in  which  the  acquisition  of  possession  is  understood  - 
Roman  law,  and  that  there  is  no  [symbolical  apprebv. 
but  that  the  acquisition  of  possession  may  in  all  car 
referred  to  the  same  corporeal  act,  he  determines  «b- 
in  the  following  manner : 

'A  man  who  holds  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  b.. 
doubtless  the  possessor  of  it ;  and  horn  this  and  other  t^ 
lar  cases  has  been  abstracted  the  notion  of  a  cottk^*  ' 
tact  generally  as  the  essential  thing  in  all  acqutaUL-r 
possession.    But  in  the  case  put,  there  is  someihmc  •• 
which  is  only  accidentally  united  with  this  corporeal 
tact,  namely,  the  physical  possibility  to  operate  immed.^'- 
ou  the  thing,  and  to  exclude  all  others  from  doing  so.  T*  - 
both  these  things  concur  in  the  case  put,  cannot  ha  dec*^ 
that  they  are  only  accidentally  connected  with  eorp.  •- 
contact,  follows  from  this,  that  the  possibility  can  be  <s- 
gined  without  the  contact,  and  the  contact  witboQt  fbr  f  - 
sibility.    As  to  the  tbrmer  case,  he  who  can  st  sdt  m:» 
lay  hold  of  a  thing  which  lies  before  him,  ii  douhtI<^  -^ 
much  uncontrolled  master  of  it  as  if  he  actually  b^  - 
hold  of  it.  As  to  the  latter,  be  who  is  bound  with  <^^  ^ 
immediate  contact  with  them,  and  yet  one  mi^b<  "^'^ 
affirm  that  he  is  possessed  by  than  that  he  pois^  ^'^' 
This  physical  possibility  then  is  that  which  as  a  f^^^^ 
be  contained  in  all  acquisition  of  possession :  oorpot^^'-' 
tact  is  not  contained  in  that  notion,  and  there  \iW^* 
which  a  fictitious  apprehension  need  be  assumeil*' 

This  clear  exposition  of  a  principle  of  Roman  is*  t^^ 
cable  to  all  systems  of  jurisprudence  which  b8\^  ^^''^ 
any  careful  elaboration»  for  the  principle  HiXLi^^^"' 
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eneral.  It  may  be  that  the  expounders  of  our  law  have 
lOt  always  clearly  seen  this  principle,  even  when  they  have 
scognised  it;  and  it  maybe  that  they  have  not  always  acted 
pon  it.  Still  it  will  appear  from  various  cases  that  the 
hysical  possibility  of  operating  on  a  thing  is  the  essential 
haracter  of  the  acquisition  of  possession  in  English  law. 
n  the  <^  of  Ward  r.  Turner  (2  Vez.,  431 )  it  was  held  by  Lord 
lardwicke  that  delivery  of  the  thing  was  necessary  in  a 
ase  of  •  donatio  mortis  causil,'  and  delivery  of  receipts  for 
<>uth  Sea  Annuities  was  not  held  sufficient  to  pass  the 
wnership  of  the  annuities.  In  his  judgment,  Lonl  Hard- 
ricke  observed,  •  delivery  of  the  key  of  bulky  things,  where 
anes,  &C.  are,  has  been  allowed  a  delivery  of  the  possession, 
ecause  it  is  the  way  of  coming  at  the  possession,  or  to  make 
se  of  the  thing ;  and  therefore  the  key  is  not  a  symbol, 
'^hich  would  not  do.*  In  one  of  his  chapters  ($  1 6,  Appre* 
^nsion  beweglichen  Sachen)  Savigny  uses  the  very  same 
xample  of  the  key,  showing  that  it  is  not  a  symbol,  but  the 
leans  of  getting  at  things  which  are  locked  up,  and  there- 
u'c  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  such  things,  when  they  are 
>Id,  is  a  delivery  of  the  possession.  (See  the  cases  in  the 
Hgest  cited  by  Savigny,  p.  209.) 

In  a  case  (Williams  v,  Bosanquet,  1  Br.  and  B.,  238) 
^hcre  a  lease  had  been  assigned  by  the  lessee  to  a  mortgagee 
A  a  security,  the  mortgagee  was  held  liable  to  pay  the  rent, 
hough  he  had  never  taken  actual  possession  of  (he  pre- 
aises.  The  safest  ground  of  this  judgment  seems  to  be 
hat  the  contract  of  the  lessor  is  with  the  lessee  and  his 
ssigns,  and  the  mortgagee  is  the  assign  of  the  lessee ;  it  is 
herefore  a  contract  between  the  lessor  and  the  mortgagee ; 
nd  as  the  lessee  is  liable  to  pay  the  rent  though  ho  never 
ikes  actual  possession,  so  must  the  assignee  be  liable  even 
'  be  does  not  take  possession.  Whether  the  assignee  is  also 
lortgagee  or  not,  makes  no  difference  as  to  this  question, 
ut  it  was  also  stated  in  the  judgment  (p.  263)  that '  legal 
dssession,'  that  is,  acceptance  of  the  thing  assigned  by  ac- 
»ptance  of  the  assignment,  is  'equivalent  to  actual  entry,* 
lat  is,  to  actual  possession.  This  can  only  mean  that  such 
^-called  legal  possession,  which  is  simply  '  the  right  to  pos- 
!ss,'  must  be  considered  the  same  as  actual  possession,  so 
r  as  the  liabilities  of  the  owner  of  such  lease  are  concerned. 
ut  such  possession  is  not  equivalent  to  actual  possession 
r  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
om  running  against  the  assignee,  for  the  statute  views  the 
immenccment  of  such  legal  possession  as  the  commence- 
ent  of  the  time  when  the  assignee  ought  to  take  actual 
>ssession. 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  what  shall  be  the  evidence  of 
lat  physical  possibility  which  is  the  characteristic  of  appre- 
ension ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  is  the  prin- 
ple  to  which  particular  cases  must  be  referred.  *  All  pos- 
ission  then  depends  on  the  consciousness  of  unlimited  phy- 
cal  dominion ;  in  order  to  which  there  must  be  the  will 
inimus)  to  treat  the  thing  as  our  own ;  and  there  must  be 
le  physical  conditions  of  that  possibility  (corpus),  the  con- 
piousness  of  which  is  necessary.'  (Savigny,  p.  228.)  Pos- 
sssion  may  be  acquired  through  a  man's  agent,  as  well  as 
y  the  man  himself  who  wills  to  possess. 
The  animus  which  is  necessary  to  the  possession  may 
Tten  be  inferred  from  the  acts.  When,  in  the  case  sup- 
osed,  the  vendor  gives  the  key  to  the  buyer,  it  must  be 
isumed  that  delivery  is  intended  on  one  side  and  the 
iking  of  possession  on  the  other.  If  a  man  buys  a  cask  of 
in e  in  a  merchant's  cellar,  and  puts  bis  mark  on  it,  this  is 
0  taking  possession,  but  the  object  is  to  identify  his  pro- 
erty ;  if  he  marks  timber  lying  in  an  open  place,  which 
e  has  purchased,  this  is  a  taking  possession. 
The  principle  seems  to  apply  to  choses  in  action.  The 
uestion  often  arises  in  the  cases  of  a  wife's  choses  in  action, 
bat  shall  be  considered  a  reduction  of  thcin  into  posses- 
on  by  the  husband.  In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reduction  into  possession,  that  the  husband  shall  actu< 
ly  have  material  contact  of  the  thing ;  but  he  must  have 
[^quired  such  a  power  over  it  as  will  prevent  any  other  per- 
du from  getting  it.  If  he  has  not  done  this,  he  has  not 
sduced  it  into  his  possession.  If  a  promissory  note  is  given 
>  a  wife,  and  the  husband  only  receives  the  interest  on 
;  during  his  life,  it  will  belong  to  the  wife  if  she  survives 
im.  (Nash  f7.  Nash,  2  Mad.)  If  stock  in  the  funds  be 
equeathed  to  a  married  woman,  and  the  executor  transfer 
t  into  her  name,  in  which  it  continues  till  her  husband*s 
eath,  it  devolves  to  the  wife  if  she  survives  him.  It  seems 
bat  if  a  husband  can  sue  alone  for  his  wife*9  chose  in  action 


(which  he  can  do  if  it  accrue  to  her  during  the  coverture), 
and  if  he  obtain  a  judgment  before  he  dies,  that  will  en- 
title his  personal  representatives  to  the  benefit  of  it ;  and 
probably  a  decree  of  a  court  of  canity  in  favour  of  a  hus- 
band, in  right  of  bis  wife,  would,  if  he  dies  before  he 
receives  the  thing,  entitle  the  husband*s  personal  represen- 
tatives to  the  benefit  of  the  decree.  ('  Forbes  v.  Phipps,  1 
Eden,  502 ;  Jarman,  Settlements^  '  Precedents,'  vol.  ix., 
p.  22.) 

It  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  assignment  by  a  husband 
of  his  wife's  immediate  choses  in  action  is  a  reduction  into 
possession.  It  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  prin- 
ciple it  should  be  considered  a  reduction  into  possession,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes, 
on  which  the  assignee  sues  in  his  own  name.  In  the  case 
of  the  husband's  bankruptcy,  the  assignees  are  not  entitled 
to  the  property  unreduced  into  possession,  against  the  sur- 
viving wife.    (Jarman,  Settlements,  'Precedents,'  vol.  ix.) 

According  to  Blackstone  (ii.  1 3),  *  actual  occupation  of  land 
without  any  right  is  bare  possession,  but  such  actual  posses- 
sion is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  legal  title  in  the  possessor, 
and  it  may  in  time  become  a  perfect  title.'  This  is  properly 
the  right  of  possession,  that  right  which  presupposes  the 
condition  of  legal  possession.  Slackstone's  *  right  of  pos- 
session,' which  he  speaks  of  in  the  same  chapter,  is  the 
owner*s  right  to  possess,  when  he  does  not  actually  possess. 
The  singular  confusion  of  this  chapter,  and  particularly  of 
the  third  section,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  'mere 
right  of  property,  without  either  possessio'n  or  even  the 
right  of  possession,*  that  is,  the  right  to  possess,  is  not 
wholly  due  to  the  author,  but  partly  belongs  to  the  old 
system  of  our  law  and  to  the  various  legal  remedies  formerly 
applicable  to  the  recovery  of  land.  (See  also  Blackstone, 
iii.,  c.  10, 'On  Possessory  Actions,'  &c.)  In  the  case  of 
personal  chattels, '  right  of  possession'  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  judges  to  signify  the  right  to  possess,  as  distinguished 
from  actual  possession.  (Bloxam  v.  Sanders,  4  B.  and  C, 
948.)  But  tne  English  law  admits  a  right  of  possession' 
as  distinct  from  property  and  from  the  right  to  possess; 
as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  man  finding  a  thing,  '  who 
has  such  a  property  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  it  against  all 
but  the  rignfUl  owner.'  The  law  therefore  admits  a  right 
founded  on  the  antecedent  condition  of  a  lawful  possession 
only,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  bare  possession.  In 
like  manner  as  to  land,  a  bare  possessor  can  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  against  a  wrong  doer. 

POST-OBIT  BOND  (Pbst  OSitum,  Lat),  a  bond  given 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  sum  of  money,  the  condition  of 
which  is,  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  on  the  death  of  some 
person. 

POST-OFFICE.— -ffiWory.  Correspondence  is  the  off- 
spring of  advanced  civilization.  When  the  state  of  society 
in  this  country  anterior  to  the  seventeenth  century  is  con- 
sidered, there  can  be  little  surprise  that  we  hear  nothing 
of  a  post-office  before  that  period.  Few  of  the  motives  to 
written  communication  could  be  said  to  exist.  Each  dis- 
trict of  the  country  supplied  its  own  wants.  The  little 
fbreign  trade  which  flourished  was  conducted  between  the 
English  buyer  and  the  foreign  seller  in  person,  at  the  port 
where  the  import  was  made.  Literature  and  science  dwelt 
only  in  the  convent  or  the  cell.  There  was  little  absence 
from  the  domestic  hearth,  excepting  that  of  the  fighting 
man  following  the  service  of  his  lord ;  but  neither  the  serf 
nor  his  master  had  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to 
write  letters.  The  business  of  the  state  only  demanded  cor- 
respondence. The  king  summoned  his  barons  from  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom  by  letters  or  writs,  and  held  fre- 
quent communication  with  bis  sheriffs,  to  collect  his  parlia- 
ment together,  to  muster  his  forces,  to  preserve  his  peace, 
to  fill  his  treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  of 
Nuncii,  charged  with  the  conveyance  of  letters,  formed  a 
large  item  in  the  charges  of  the  royal  household.  As  early 
as  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  payments  to  Nuncii  for 
the  carriage  of  letters  may  be  found  enrolled  on  the  Close 
and  MissD- Rolls,  and  these  pavments  may  be  traced  in  an 
almost  unbroken  series  through  the  records  of  subsequent 
reigns.  Nuncii  also  formed  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  more  powerful  nobles.  In  a  wardrobe  account  of  27th 
year  of  Eaward  I.,  we  find  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  wldch 
the  payment  is  entered : — '  x  die  Januarii  nuncio  Domini 
Regis  de  Hastang  redeunti  ad  eundum  dominum  suum 
cum  litteris  Regis,  pro  expensis  suis  sic  redeundo — xiii.* 
As  oorrespondenoe  grew,  it  is  easy  to  see  thi^t  economical 
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arranffemenU  for  itg  transmisftion  would  grow  likewise. 
The  NuDcius  of  the  time  of  King  John  was  probably 
obliged  to  provide  his  own  horse  throughout  hit  journey ; 
whilst  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  he  was  able,  and  found  it 
more  suitable,  to  hire  horses  at  fixed  f)osts  or  stations.  In 
1481,  Edward  IV.,  during  the  Scottish  war,  is  stated  by 
Gale  to  have  established  at  certain  posts,  20  miles  apart,  a 
change  of  riders,  who  handed  letters  to  one  another,  and 
by  this  means  expedited  them  200  miles  in  two  days.  It 
would  seem  that  the^ posts,  at  which  relays  of  riders  and 
horses  were  kept,  wero  wholly  private  enterprises ;  but  that 
when  their  importance  became  felt  and  appreciated,  the 
state  found  it  ooth  politic  and  a  source  of  profit  to  subject 
them  to  its  surveillance.  Before  any  substantive  evidence 
appears  of  the  superintendence  of  the  posts  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  superscription  often  met  with,  of  *  haste  poste 
haste,*  on  letters  written  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  costs  bad  become  the  customary  channel  for  trans- 
mitting letters  in  the  speediest  way. 

A  statute  in  1548  (2  and  3  Edw.  VI.,  c.  3)  fixed  a  penny 
a  mile  as  the  rate  to  be  chargeable  for  the  hire  of  post-horses. 
In  1581,  one  Thomas  Randolph  is  mentioned  by  Camden  as 
Uie  chief  postmaster  of  England ;  and  there  are  reasons  for 
concluding  that  his  duties  were  to  superintend  the  posts, 
and  had  no  immediate  connection  with  letters.  The  earliest 
recital  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  postmaster  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  James  I.  The  letters  patent  of  Charles  I. 
in  1632  iRit.,  8  Car,  I.,  p.  i.,  m  IS  d;  PtBdera,  vol.  19,  p. 
385)  recite  that  James  constituted  an  ofiice  called  the  office 
of  postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  being  out  of  his 
dominions.  This  functionary  was  to  have  *  the  sole  taking 
up,  sending,  and  conveying  of  all  packets  and  letters  concern- 
ing his  service,  or  business  to  be  despatched  into  forraigne 
parts,  with  power  to  grant  moderate  salaries ;'  the  office  was 
grounted  to  Mathewe  le  Quester,  and  Mathewe  le  Quester 
his  son :  all  others  were  publiquely  prohibited  that  they 
should  not  directly  or  indirectly  exercise  or  intrude  them- 
selves :  the  said  M.  le  Quester  made  and  substitifted  'Wil- 
liam Frizell  and  Thomas  Witherings  his  deputies,  and  his 
Majesty  accepted  the  substitution.  The  king,  '  affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  taking  into  his  princely 
consideration  how  much  it  imports  his  state  and  this  realm 
that  the  secrets  thereof  be  not  disclosed  to  forreigne  nations, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  if  a  promiscuous  use  of  trans- 
mitting or  taking  up  of  forreigne  letters  and  packetts  should 
be  suffered,*  forbids  all  others  from  exercising  that  which 
to  the  office  of  such  postmaster  pertaineth,  at  their  utmost 
perils. 

In  1635  a  proclamation  was  made  '  for  settling  of  the 
letter-office  of  England  and  Scotland.'  It  sets  forth  *  that 
there  haih  been  no  certain  or  constant  intercourse  between 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland ;'  and  commands 
'Thomas  Witherings,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  postmaster  of 
England  for  foreign  parts,  to  settle  a  running  post  or  two, 
to  run  night  and  day  between  Edinburgh  and  Scotland  and 
the  City  of  London,  to  ^o  thither  and  come  back  in  six 
days.'  Directions  are  given  for  the  management  of  the 
correspondence  between  post-towns  on  the  line  of  road  and 
other  towns  which  are  named,  and  likewise  in  Ireland.  All 
postmasters  are  commanded  *  to  have  ready  in  their  stables 
one  or  two  horses :'  2^.  for  a  single  horse  and  5d,  for  two 
horses  per  mile  were  the  charges  settled  for  this  service. 
A  monopoly  was  established,  with  exceptions  in  favour  of 
common  known  carriers  and  particular  messengers  sent  on 
purpose,  most  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  all  subse- 
quent regulations  of  the  Post-office.  In  1640  a  proclama- 
tion  was  made  concerning  the  sequestration  of  the  office  of 
postmaster  for  foreign  parts,  and  also  of  the  letter-office  of 
England,  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Burlamachy  of  London, 
merchant ;  but  in  1642  it  was  resolved  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  such  sequestration. was '  a  grievance 
and  illegal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  off,*  and  that  Mr.  Wy- 
therings  ought  to  be  restored.  As  late  as  1644  it  appears 
that  the  postmaster's  duties  were  not  connected  directly 
with  letters.  A  parliamentary  resolution  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  Commons  states  that '  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, finding  by  experience  that  it  is  most  necessary,  for 
keeping  of  good  intelligence  between  the  parliament  and 
their  forces,  that  post  stages  should  be  erected  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  offico  of  master  of  the  posts 
and  couriers  bemg  at  present  void,  ordain  that  Edmund 
l^ridttaux,  jEsq.,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Comtuons,  shall 


be,  and  is  hereby  constituted,  master  of  tlie  posts,  turn 
gers,  and  couriers.'  '  He  first  established  a  weekly  eaoHi- 
ance  of  letters  into  all  parts  of  the  nation,  thereby  ssris; 
to  the  pubUc  the  charge  of  maintaining  poatmasters  ii,\^ 
amount  of  7000/.  per  annum.'  (Blackstone.)  An  atics^ 
of  the  Common  Council  of  London  to  set  up  a  teparate  h'^ 
office,  in  1649,  was  checked  by  a  resolution  of  the  H:> 
of  Commons,  which  declared  '  that  the  office  of  poslmii^ 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  oi*  fL- 
liament.' 

But  the  most  complete  step  in  the  establisbmest : : 
Post-office  was  taken  in  1656,  when  an  mat  vas  pase^d  . 
settle  the  postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelsiid.  ?:• 
having  been  the  model  of  all  subsequent  meaaaies,  isd^> 
us  to  give  something  more  than  a  passing  notioe  of  it  h 
preamble  sets  forth  '  that  the  erecting  of  one  General  f^ 
office  for  the  speedy  conveying  and  recarrying  of  ktter^  y 
nost  to  and  from  all  places  within  England,  Seotlisi  ci 
Ireland,  and  into  several  parts  beyond  the  seas,  ham  i^ 
and  is  the  best  means  not  only  to  maintain  a  ceram  kzi 
constant  intercourse  of  trade  and  commerce  betven  il.  '.• 
said  places,  to  the  grtet  benefit  of  the  people  of  tk^  l^ 
tions,  but  also  to  convey  the  publique  despatek^  ci  r 
discover  and  prevent  many  dangerous  and  wdai  ^e^-^ 
which  have  been  and  are  aaily  contrived  agaiB^^  ^-x 
and  welfare  of  this  commonwealth,  the  intelligott^Wrl 
cannot  well  be  communicated  but  by  letter  of  tuny^'  V. 
also  enacted  that  *  there  shall  be  one  Generall  Pes:-  ^L 
and  one  officer  stiled  the  postmaster-generall  of  Enghr..^: 
comptroller  of  the  Post*office.'    This  officer  was  to  H*<  < . 
horsing  of  all '  through*  posts  and  persons  '  riding  in  ^h. 
Prices  for  letters,  both  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  ijtc^, 
and  for  post-horses,  were  fixed.  All  other  persons  ven : 
bidden  to  '  set  up  or  imploy  any  foot-posts»  horse-po^^  r 
pacquetrboats.' ,  These  arrangements  were  confirmed  i: 
first  year  of  the  Restoration  by  an  act  which  was  repe9> . 
Anne,  c.  1 1.    In  1683,  a  metropoUtan  pennjr-post  was  se. 
the  history  of  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  *  Ninth  Rj 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Post-office  Inquiry."     From  . 
to  1838,  upwards  of  150  acts  affecting  the  r^;^)atidc»c'.- 
Post-office  were  passed.    In  the  first  year  of  llerprsr. 
Majesty  ninety -nine  of  these  were  repealed,  either  v 
or  partially,  and  the  following  acts  were  paased,  by.. 
the  whole  department  of  the  Post-office  was  regnlatei 

For  the  management  of  the  Post-office,  o.  3d. 

The  regulation  of  the  duties  of  postage,  c.  34. 

For  regulating  the  sending  and  receiving  of  lettcn  * 
packets  by  the  post  free  from  the  duty  of  postage,  c  31 

For  consolidating  the  laws  relative  to  offences  tc>~ 
the  Post-office,  and  explaining  certain  terms  andei» 
sions,  c  36. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  all  the  acU  s&r  : 
the  Post-office  would  occupy  a  considerable  space    ^ 
account  even  of  these  four  last- mentioned  acts  must  be  r 
pensed  with,  and  the  reader  referred  to  the  acts  i^ 
selves.    Their  enactments  have  been  abrc^ated,  to  a  > 
extent,  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Rowland  H  ill's  plan  c;r 
form  postage,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.    Th»::> 
sure,  which  has  placed  the  Post-office,  at  the  timeni: 
now  writing,  in  a  state  of  total  transition,  so  that  whst  u  * 
practice  to-day  falls  into  disuse  on  the  morrow,  was  oarr^ 
into  effect  by  an  act  passed  in  1839,  2  and  3  Vir^  car.  i. 
which  conferred  temporary  powers  on  the  Lords  d  ti 
Treasury  to  do  so,  and  was  subsequently  oonfirmcd  br  t 
act  3  and  4  Vic,  c.  96,  passed  10th  August,  1640. 

Hates  qf  Ihstage.^The  first  establishment  of  a  nft  ' 
postage  for  carrying  letters  occurs  in  1635,  in  the  prod&fi* 
tion  already  described.     The  rates  were  fixed  as  follovi - 


Under  80  miles     . 

Between  80  miles  and  1 40  miles 

Above  140  miles  . 

On  the  borders  and  in  Scotland 


2d.  single  leilt:- 

4 

6 

8 


n 


It 


It 


'  Two,  three,  four,  or  five  letters  in  one  packet,  or  0}»< 
to  pay  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  said  packet' 

The  rates,  both  inland  and  foreign,  fixed  by  (b«  ^'' 
nance  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1656,  are  therein  fulif  '^^ 
tailed.  Letters  above  two  sheets  were  charged  bywe^  • 
In  most  cases  the  rates  vary  but  little  from  tfaai«  ra<^ 
in  the  12  Car.  I.,  tho  principal  of  which  vreieufoliovs'^ 

Letter  not  exceeding  one  sheet,  to  or  from  sot  ^(^ ''  * 
exceeding  80  miles,  2dL ;  above  80  miles,  3d.  Fton  l^^'*'^ 
to  Berwick,  dd, ;  to  Dublin,  6dL    JLetters  of  twosbeefe  9tn 
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charged  double.    By  the  9  Anne,  c.  1 1,  a  penny  was  added  I 
to  several  of  the  rates  previously  established ;  a  letter  from  \ 

A  Table  showing  the  Scale  of  Distances  according  to  which 

levied  for  those  Distances,  firom 


London  to  Edinburgh  was  charged  6d.     The  additioa^ 
subsequently  made  appear  in  the  following  table :— 

the  Postage  of  Great  Britain  was  charged,  with  the  Rates 
the  year  1710  to  Dec.  5,  1840. 


SCALE  OF  DISTANCB8. 

1710. 

1765. 

1794. 

1 

1797. 

1801. 

1866. 

18191 

JBNOLAND. 

d. 

d. 

rf. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

From  any  Post-office  in  England  or  Wales  to  any 

place  not  exceeding  15  miles  from  such  office    . 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

For  any  distance  above  15  miles,  and  not  exceeding 

20  miles 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

Above  20  miles,  and  not  exceeding  30  miles. 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

—    30      .          .          .          .         60     —    . 

3 

3 

4 

U.  bHweoB  30  and 

5 

6 

7 

—    50      .          .         .          .         80     —   . 

3 

3 

4 

60  miles;   6d,  b«« 
twceti  60  and  100 

6 

7 

8 

—    80      .          .         .          .       130     — .   , 

4 

4 

5 

miles;  'JdAvtiweeu 

7 

8 

9 

—  120      .          .         .          .       170     —   . 

4 

4 

54.  ond^r  150  in. 
6d.  above  150  m. 

lOOandlSOraUM; 

8d.     above       150 

miles. 

6 

9 

10 

•—  170       ,          .          .         .       230     —   . 

4 

4 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

—  230      .          .         •          .       300     —   . 

4 

4 

6 

8 

10 

11 

12 

—  300      •          .          .          .       400     ^   . 

4 

4 

6 

8 

11 

12 

13 

—  400       .          .          •          .       600     —   . 

4 

4 

6 

8 

12 

13 

14 

And  60  on  in  proportion,  the  postage  increasing 

)roirt'essiveIy  id*  for  a  single  letter  for  every  like 

'\f  fsrt  of  distance  of  100  miles. 

These  rates  were  applied  to  general-post  letters  passing 
om  one  post-town  to  another  post-town.  The  principle 
the  rating  was  to  charge  according  to  the  distance 
iiich  the  conveyance  travelled,  until  the  year  1839,  when 
e  direct  distance  only  was  charged.  A  single  letter  was 
forpreted  to  mean  a  single  piece  of  paper,  provided  it 
1  not  exceed  an  ounce  in  weight.  A  second  piece  of 
pcr»  however  small,  or  any  inclosure,  constituted  a  double 
(er.  A  single  sheet  above  an  ounce  was  charged  with 
irfold  postage.  After  a  fourfold  charge,  the  additional 
irges  advanced  by  weight. 

[n  Scotland,  letters,  when  conveyed  by  mail-coaches  only, 
re  subject  to  an  additional  halfpenny.  Letters  passing 
ween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  subject  to  the  rates 
postage  charged  in  Great  Britain,  besides  packet  rates, 
i  Menai,  Conway  Bridge,  or  Milford  rates, 
between  1814  and  1839,  the  rates  in  Ireland  were  as 


o\v3 :—  - 


stniioes  iu 

Rates  for 

Distancfis  in 

BmUMfiMr 

'i\t  Miles. 

Sioj^ie  Letters. 

V    Irish  Milts. 

Sioglti  LeUvrs 

/ 

2d. 

95 

9d. 

15 

3 

120 

10 

2.5 

4 

150 

II 

35 

5 

200 

)2 

45 

6 

250 

13 

55 

7 

300 

14 

C5 

8 

he  Postmaster-general  had  authority  to  establish  penny 
s  for  letters  not  exceeding  in  weieht  four  ounces,  in, 
1,  or  to,  any  city,  town,  er  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
er  than  London  or  Dublin),  without  any  reference  to  the 
anco  to  which  the  letters  are  conveyed, 
he  principle  which  guided  the  department  in  establish- 
p«nny  posts,  was  tc  select  small  towns  and  populous 
hbourhoods,  not  situated  in  the  direct  lines  of  general- 
conveyances,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  that  facility, 
rever  such  penny  post  did  not  afford  the  means  of  evad- 
tit  e  general  post,  and  promised  to  yield  a  return  that 
Id  pay  for  its  maintenance.  The  rule  was  to  consider 
tthei'  the  receipts  on  the  first  setting  up  of  the  post 
Id  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the  charge.  1  he  Post-office 
:  its  chance  of  the  remainder  being  made  ^ood.  There 
penny  post  for  Dublin,  the  Hmits  of  which  the  Post- 
ter-general  has  authority  to  alter, 
lie  London  Twopenny  Post  extended  to  all  letters  trans- 
:ed  by  the  said  post  in  the  limits  of  a  circle  of  three 
38*  radius,  the  centre  being  the  General  Post-office  in  St 
tin's  le  Grand;  which  limits  the  Postmaster-general 
authority  to  alter.  The  London  Threepenny  Post  ex- 
led  to  all  letters  transmitted  by  the  said  post  beyond  the 
le  of  three  miles*  rapdius,and  within  the  limits  of  aeircle 
welve  miles*  radius,  the  centre  being  the  General  Post- 


re. 


he  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
9  and  1839,  which  investigated  Mr.  Rowland  Hiirs  plan, 
>rted  the  following  to  bo  the  average  rates  of  postage  :— 


Average  rates,  Multiple  Letters  being  included  and  counted 

as  Single. 


Packet  and  ship  letters         • 
and  inland  general-post 

letters    •        •         .         . 
Ditto,  ditto,  and  London  2<t  and 

3d,  post  letters 
Ditto,  ditto,  dittOi  and  country  IdL 

post  letters      .         ,        • 

Inland  general-post  letters  only 
Ditto  and  Lonaon  2d.  and  3d. 

post  letters 
DittOi  ditto  and  country  Id.  post 

letters     •         •         .         • 


d.  d. 

23*1562  s  nearly  23} 

9'7d65  SB  nearly  9} 

8'4006  s  nearly  8^ 


7*6074  0  little  more 

(ban 
6*6502  s  nearly 


a 


7*4688  »  nearly     7) 
67414  »  nearly    6| 


Average  rates.  Multiple  Letters  being  excluded. 


Single  inland  general-post  letters 
Ditto  and  London  2a.  and  Set. 
post  letters      •         •         • 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  country  ](L  post 
letters     .... 


7*7445  =5  nearly    7t 

6*8202  =  little  more 
than  6| 


6*2166  =  nearly     6^ 

Frafiking. — As  early  as  a  post-office  was  established, 
certain  exemptions  from  the  rates  of  postage  were  made. 
Parliamentary  franking  existed  in  1666.  An  entry  is 
registered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
19th  October.  1666,  <  That  Edward  Roberts  be  sent  for  in 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  or  his  deputy  to  answer  his 
abuse  and  breach  of  privilege  in  exacting  money  of  the 
members  of  this  House  for  post  letters.'  In  the  paper  bill 
which  granted  the  post-office  revenue  to  Charles  II.  a  clause 
provided  that  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
iihould  have  their  letters  free,  which  clause  was  left  out 
by  the  lords,  because  no  similar  provision  was  made  for  the 
passing  of  their  letters,  but  a  compromise  was  made  on  the 
assurance  that  their  letters  should  pass  free. 

In  1735  the  House  cf  Commons  prosecuted  some  investi- 
gations into  the  subject,  which  appear  on  the  Journals. 
Again,  in  1764  (4  Geo.  Ill.)i  &  committee  was  appointed  *  to 
inquire  into  the  several  frauds  and  abuses  in  relation  to  the 
sending  or  receiving  of  letters  and  parcels  free  from  the 
duty  of  postage.*  Among  various  abuses  proved  to  exist, 
it  is  related  that '  one  man  had  in  the  course  of  five  months 
counterfeited  1200  dozen  of  franks  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  that  a  regular  trade  of  buying  and  selling  franks 
had  been  actually  established  with  several  persons  in  the 
country.'  Resolutions  restricting  and  regulating  the  privi- 
lege were  passed.  From  time  to  time  the  privilege  was 
extended,  until  it  was  finally  aboUshed,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, on  10th  January,  1840. 

Seven  millions  of  franks,  out  of  sixty-three  millions  of 
general-post  letters,  including  franks,  were  estimated  in 
1 838  to  pass  through  the  Post-office  annually.  The  relative 
quantities  of  these  several  documents  are  given  in  tha 
*  Third  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee ;'  as  followa:-* 
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56,000,000  01*  general-post  chargeable  let' 

tern,  equivalent  at 
4,813,448  parliamentary  franks 
2,109,010  official  \ranks     . 
77,542  copies  of  the  statutes  • 


Single  Ircttan. 


li  to  63.000,000 

2  to     9,626,896 

8  to  16,872,080 

13  to     1,008,046 


63,000,000 


90,507,022 


The  privileged  letters  therefore,  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  single  letters,  amounted  to  above  30  per  cent  of  the 
iiFhole  number  of  letters  transmitted  by  the  general  post 

The  average  weight  of  a  single  chargeable  Tetter  was  about 
3-lOths  of  an  ounce;  the  average  weight  of  a  parliamentary 
frank  about  48-100ths  of  an  ounce;  that  of  an  official  frank 
1*9376  oz.,  or  nearly  two  ounces;  and  that  of  a  copy  of  a 
public  statute  31 129  oz.  Had  they  been  liable  to  the  then 
existing  rates,  they  would  have  contributed  in  the  following 
proportions  to  the  revenue : — 


Number. 

Rate  per 
Letter. 

Revenue. 

d. 

£. 

Parliamentary  Aranks 
Official  franks  •     .     • 
Statutes  distributed     . 

4,813,448 

2,109.010 

77,542 

17-392 

70-209 

112-795 

348,814 

616,965 

36,443 

Nxrltmn, 


Gftosa  RtTZWur, 
Kxelnding  rcpaymeuifc 

See  Appendix  to  Report  1815  (o  1820  1832  to  1337  Ul^  *«  U9>  ISSs.  MS 
l.,p«503.                iacluiive.       inelofiTe.        iLdvsire.      '—* — 


£ 
2.273.843 
2.323.835 
S.  186.634 
2.099.225 
2.161.213 
2,108.633 


£ 
2,175.»2 
2.190.181 
2.209.439 
2.943.2M 
2.350.603 
..  2.339.738 

13.50B.M7 
2.SS1.424 


£. 
1.598 
1.619.196 
1.^.5C5 

i.r 


9.179.0M 
1,5S9.SI0 

48.«as 

2.8S 


i 
\X.Mi 

1>  ^ 
l.ku 

\AC. 


Totals     .     7,000,006  ...  1,002,222 

Newspapers  with  a  few  exceptions  pass  free  of  postage. 
All  franking  is  now  altogether  abolished. 

Revenue. —TYk^  statistics  of  the  Post-office  revenue  are 
fax  fh)m  complete.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Post-office 
establishment,  and  before  1 7 1 6»  only  a  few  scattered  accounts 
can  be  collected.  In  1653  the  annual  revenue  was  fkrmed 
for  10,000/.,  and  in  1659  for  14,000/.  (Journals  of  the  Com- 
mons.) In  1663  it  was  farmed  for  21,500/.  annually,  and 
the  amount  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1674  the 
farming  of  the  revenue  yielded  43,000/.  In  1685  it  pro- 
duced 65,000/.  Parliament  resumed  the  grant  after  1688, 
though  the  king  continued  to  receive  the  revenue.  In  1711 
the  gross  revenue  was  reckoned  at  11 1 ,426/.  From  1 7 16  to 
1733  the  average  yearly  net  revenue  was  97i540/.,  founded 
upon  '  a  certain  account  and  not  an  estimate.*  (Commons 
Joumak,  April  16,  1735.)  In  the  Postage  ReporU  of  1838 
(vol.  ii.,  App.,  p.  1 76 ;  vol.  i.,  p.  51 1)  are  accounts  showing  the 
gross  receipt,  charge  of  management,  net  receipt,  and  rate 
per  cent  of  collection  in  Great  Britain  from  1758  to  1837, 
and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  1800  to  1837.  The  ac- 
counts for  a  few  years  will  serve  to  show  its  progress. 

Grbat  Britaix. 


Yean  euded        Gross 
5  ApriL         Receipt. 
■P 

1758 
1769 
1779 
1786 
1799 
1816 
1837 

222.075 

305,058 

402,9 1 8 

506,500 

1.012.731 

2,193,741 

2,206,736 

Years. 

Grosa  receipts. 

£          9.     </. 
1800     100,651  14     4 
1837     220,758  13   10 

ISOO       84,040 
1837     255,070 

Cliarge^  Of 
Mamiffemeui. 

148,345 
140,298 
263.670 
220,525 
324,787 
594,045 
609,220 


Nek  Receipt  Rate  per  cent,  of 
(returns  deducted)^    Coilectiou. 

£  £     8.   d. 

73,730  66  15  11 

164.760  45  19  9 

139,248  65  8  9 

285,975  43  10  9 

657.388  32  1  4 

1.526,527  27  1  6 

1,511,026  27  12  1 


Scotland. 

Charges  of  Col- 
•    lection. 

£    8.  d. 

16.896  8  0 
59,945  7   1 


Rate  ner 
Net  income.    '•  cent,  fur 
coUeclioa. 

£        8.  d.    £ 
83,755  6  4      16} 
160,813  6  9      27 


Ireland. 


Returns  deducted. 
24.824 
134,809 


70 
37 


9  2 
9  2 


59.216 
95,548 

The  revenue  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ended 
5  January,  1838  and  1839,  was  as  follows: — 

Years 


ended      GrtM receipts.  SHS!®'  Rttunis. 

6  Jan.  owtiocHwa. 

£  £              £ 

1838  2,462,269  669,940  122,531 

1839  2,467,216  669,756  120,938 


Net  receipts. 

£ 
1,669,798 
1,676,522 


Rate  per 
cent,  of 
ooUcction. 

£  8,d. 
27  4  1 
27  2  11 


The  Select  Committee  on  Postage,  in  1838,  instituted  the 
following  comparison  between  the  Post-office  revenue  of  the 
six  years  ending  5th  January,  1 838,  and  that  of  six  years 
ending  5th  January,  1821, 


Totals  of  the  six  years  13. 143.M3 
Average  of  the  six  years  2, 190 .597 
Increase  at  the  end  of 

seventeen  years  *  .  60,^7 

Annual  average  increase        8,578 

It  thus  appeared  that  on  an  average  gross  nytzu 
2,190,597/.  there  had  been  in  seventeen  years  a  posit  res. 
crease  of  60,827/.,  averaging  only  3578/.  yearly,  or  Lr.. 
more  than  1}  per  thousand,  though  the  advanoe  bsd  beec 
rapid  in  population,  and  still  more  so  in  wealth,  icd»£.n. 
and  trade. 

E8tabli8hfnent,  Co8tt^ Management^ ^-^T^lal-Ji'j^ 
Post-office  is  styled  the  Postmaster-General,  oodar  riw 
authority  are  placed  all  the  Post-offices  in  the  Uj^inJi^ 
dom  and  the  colonies.    The  office  was  joinllrieR/  h  rr- 
persons  until  the  last  few  years.   It  is  consiMi;*^'^ 
one,  and  the  holder  relinquishes  it  with  a  ckvt^TbXfr 
try;  but  the  postmaster-general  has  not  a  seam^db^ 
net.    The  Commissioners  of  Post-office  Inquiry  (t&ie:* : 
recommended  that  the  office  should  be  exercised  by  L>- 
permanent  commissioners ;  and  a  bill  passed  the  Ccox- 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation,  bat  was  thnran  a\ 
the  Lords.    The  last  return  of  the  force  of  the  enka^ 
ment  was  made  in  1 835,  and  was  as  follows  :— 

Establishment 
1.  Postmaster-General. 

London. 

Number  of  persons  employed 

in  secretary's  office       .  1 7 

Mail-coach  office     .         .  12 

Solicitor        •         •         •  1 

Receiver-general    .         .  9 

Accountant-general         ,  15 

Surveyors      .         •         .  7 

Ship-letter  office     .         •  8 

Dead-letter  office  ,         •  18 

Foreign  office         .         .  16 

Inland  office           .         •  80 

Inspectors  of  letter-carriers  4 

Messengers             .         .  30 

General-post  letter-carriers  281 

Mail  guards            .         •  220 

Sea-mail  guards     •         .  8 

Housekeeper,  bagmen,  watch- 
men, &c.             •         .  23 

Twopenny-post       .         •  54 

Twopenny-post  letter-carriers  464 


JDoblia.       Lk 


7 
2 
1 
3 

7 
3 


oAft 


8 

2 

8 

62 


14 


89 


Total 


1337 


258 


Expenses     .     £96,234  17  10  £18,394  19  2  £>." 
Pari  Paper,,  No.  442  (1835). 

In  1831  and  1832  the  chief  offices  of  London,  I» 
and  Edinburgh  were  re-modelled  by  the  duke  of  R^chs-  • 
then  postmaster-general.  The  separate  office  ofx>**^va.' 
general  for  Ireland  was  abolished,  and  other  chaDse>«' 
made,  which  were  estimated  to  reduce  the  expenses  i*^ 
4700/.  per  annum.    In  London  the  saving  was  estinuTf ' 
6448/.  per  annum:  a  secretary  at  Dublin  and  at  Edint-f 
is  chief  executive  officer  for  the  respective  coantries. 

The  metropolitan  General  Post-office  was  reinovef  ' 
1829  from  Lombard-street  to  St.  Martin*s-1e-Gi«iuL  i*  * 
the  head-quarters  of  all  post-offioe  business.  AH  mcccAS* 
of  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  expeaditonB  tf 
rendered  there. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  London  i9  ^" 
dispatch  of  general-post  letters  only  in  the  evening  is  -^f ' 
290.  In  the  morning,  including  newspapen,  abooc  ^^ 
the  evening  about   180  letter-carriers  are  empk^^^^ 
newspapers,  the  nightly  average  of  which  is  about  io.- 
On  Saturdays  the  numbers  often  exceed  100,000.  ^^^^ 
additions  are  being  made  to  the  number  of  ^^'^.'^ 
throughout  the  kingdom.    At  the  present  time  tJje  ^'  * 
ing,  considering  posts  formerly  called  penny-post^  '^^* 
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msc  po:)t8,*  and  sub-oflices  as  post-offices,  may  be  taken  to 
about  the  numbers : — 

PostOfflcoi.  SabOfflces, 
England         .     650  190 

Scotland  .     220  1U5 

Ireland  .     330  105 


Fenny-posta. 
1090 
230 
200 


Tntnl. 

1930 
555 
635 


Every  post-office  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  direct  com- 
inication  respectively  with  the  chief  offices  in  London, 
iblin,  and  Edmburgh. 

The  operations  of  the  Post-office  belonging  to  the  di- 
tch of  letters  before  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hiirs  plan. 
which  are'  thereby  subjected  to  some  modification,  con- 
ed in— I,  facing  or  placing  one  \vay  all  the  addresses 
tlie  letters  and  stamping  them,  to  show  the  date  of 
ir  receipt;  stamping  being  performed  with  a  hand- 
mp  at  the  rate  of  200  letters  per  minute ;  2,  sort- 
Co*/  qf  Management  for 


ing  according  to  the  different  mail-routos ;  3,  examining 
ana  taxing  the  letters  witli  the  various  charges ;  4,  re-sort- 
ing according  to  the  different  post-towns ;  6,  telling,  that  is, 
making  out  bills  for  the  unpaid  letters  against  the  different 
deputy-postmasters. 

The  duty  of  the  London  General  Post-office  in  the  receipt 
of  letters  consisted  in  unloading  the  mails  and  delivering 
the  letters,  that  is  to  say — 1,  in  opening  the  bags,  of  which 
there  ate  700.  and  in  checking  the  deputy-postmasters'  ac- 
counts for  paid  letters,  one  person  examining  a  bag  in  one 
minute  and  a  half;  2,  sorting  into  districts;  3,  telling,  that 
is,  making  out  bills  against  every  letter-carrier ;  4,  deliver- 
ing; the  letler-carriers  return  by  a  certain  time,  and  pay 
the  money  charged  against  them  to  the  receiver-general. 

The  Commons' Committee,  in  1838,  prepared  the  following 
analysis  of  tlie 

tfu  United  Kingdom, 


Salaries  and  Allotvances, 
arit's  to  the  Postmaster- General,  Officers,  and 
Jlcrks    in    London,    Edinburgh,    and    Dublin 
)fIicos,  and  Wages  and  Allowances  to  Letter- 
arricrs,  Messengers,  &c.         .... 

aiies  and   Allowances  to  Deputy-Postmasters 
nd  Agents  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
'ulonies        ....... 

iries  and  Wages  to  Officers  and  Letter-carriers 

I  the  Twopenny  Post-office  .... 
)wunccs  for  Special  Services  and  Travelling 
liarges        ....••• 

'ofiveyances  of  Mails,  Transit  Charges,  and 
Payment  for  Ship  Letters. 

ing-work  and  Expresses  by  the  Deputy- Post- 
asters  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
;agc  to  Mail  Coaches,  Wages  to  Mail  Guards, 
id  otiier  Mail  Coach  Expenses  •  .  • 
•»  paid  on  Mail  Coaches  .... 
ng-work  and  conveyance  of  Mails  in  Canada, 
ova  Scotia,  and  Jamaica  .     . 

ng-work  of  the  Twopenny  Post-office 
iKiC  Postage  through  Foreign  Countries  • 

I -Letter  Payments 

vct      Service,     Expenses,     including     Port- 

ics      •  ••••••( 

lesmcn*s  Bills,  Building  and  Repairs 
t  of  Offices,  Tithes,  and  Taxes 
Charges    .         .         .         • 
ionary.  Printing,  Advertising,  and  Postage 
>rannuation  Allowances,  and  Allowances  for 
lices  and  Fees  abolished       .... 
z*  Payments 

oinentary  Grants  [Net  Annual 
Kiuunt  slated  in  Account  of  Rc- 

II  ue  in  Appendix  to  Report  II.,  £  s.  d. 
1  77.  9,889/.]  ....  9,932  10  0 
A  i  Bridge,  Conway  Bridge,  and 

ilford  Road     .         .         .         .   7,440     9     6 


,TotaL 


s.  d. 


98,485     2     2 


124,403  3  11 
45,574  10  1 
11,106     6     7 


102,619  12  10 

107,122  8  0 
33,863  1 


17,081  17  10 

5,198  17 

11,718  Ij  4 

10,649  9  9 

62,506  3  0 

11,326  19  8 

4,143  0  9 

9,417  4  5 

3,717  7  1 

20,638  10  3 

1,787  12  5 


681,259  2  8 


17,372  19  6 


I 


698,632  2  2 


lu  these  Three  Columu«  the  Items  of  Cost  are  cLvsnii  arcord- 
m%  to  the  principle  suxj^steii  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  diitaUeiot; 
taken  from  the  Post  office  K«t«rnsi  Nos.  41  aud  42.  pp.  S2U 
and  S:(l.  App.  Rep.  11. 


Coft  of  Distribution  within  Ute  United 
Kiogdiui. 


Cost  of  Transit. 


s.  d. 


t  • 


•  • 


•  • 


• « 


102,619  12  10 

107,122  8  0 
33,863  1  5 


5,198  17  2 
30,997  12  7 


•  * 


4,000  0  0 
1.717  7  1 


1,787  12  5 


287,306  11  6 


ToUl  Owt  of  Dietri 

bution    in   United 

4  Kingdom     •    •    . 


Coat  uf  Establish- 
ment. 


S.    d. 


98,485     2     2 


110,024  17  U 
45,574  10  1 
11,106  6  7 


« • 


11,326  19 
4,143  0 
5.417  4 
2,000  0 


8 


5 


•  • 


288,078  1  7 


287,306  11  6 


575,384  13  1 


Forel^^i  and  Colo- 
nial Expenses  and 
Supt>ratiMimtioa 
Allowances. 


S.    d 


{ 


11.650  17    8* 
2,726     8    4t 


17.081  17  10 

11,718  15    4 

10,649  9    9J 

6,853  18    95 

24,655  11     811 


20.538  10    3 


105,874     9    7 


17,372  19    6 


123,247     9    1 


icse  accounts  show  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  charges 
ist  of  the  cost  of  distributing  letters  in  the  United  King- 
Transit  costs  two-fifths,  and  the  establishment  two- 
i.     The  maintenance  of  the  post  between  this  country 
the  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  the  inland  post  in 
tin  colonies,  and  other  charges,  make  up  the  remaining 
But  these  accounts  are  not  altogether,  complete, 
use   the  expense  of  those  packets  controlled  by  the 
liralty  is  included  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  cannot  be 
-atcd.     And  as  the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers  was 
X\  C,  No.  1160. 


retained  as  a  postage,  about  1 85,000^  should  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  Post-office  receipts.  These  accounts  are  of 
course  subject  to  chaage  yearly.    The  employment  of  raii- 

•  FOstmasten  in  Cdonies ;  see  ReCnmi  of  Ezpendiluro.  in  Appendix  to 
S«eond  Report  of  Committee,  p.  220. 

i  Other  Colonial  Expenaea ;  lee  Betum  of  ExpenditnTS^  In  Appendix  to  Sa- 
conU  Report,  p.  220. 

t  Stated  in  Ketnm  of  Expenditure,  in  Appendix,  p.  220,  as  10  eMI.  7*>  KM. 

I  Famce-money  and  fcMgbt  by  tb»  paekett;  aeo  Appendix  to  Repent  II., 
p.  220., 

I  Expensei  of  the  Forelgu  and  Colonial  Packets ;  nee  Appendix  to  Report  lU 
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roads  has  added  much,  since  the  above  analysig  was  made, 
to  rhe  mileage  charges. 

No  accounts  of  the  number  of  documents  passing  through 
the  Post-ofiice  were  kept  until  very  lately.  Founded  upon 
a  very  careful  examination  of  the  best  data,  the  numbers 
were  estimated  by  the  Commons*  Committee,  in  1838,  to  be 
as  follows :  — 

Chargeable  letters — 

Creneral  Post,  inclusive  of  foreign  letters,  and 
reckoning  double  and  triple  letters  as  single 
Hd.  and  Z<L  post  letters         ,         .  •      . 
Country  penny-post  letters   •        •        •         . 


57,000,000 

12,500,000 

8,000,000 


Franks 
Newspapers 


77,500,000 

7,000,000 

44,500,000 


129,000,000 
A  more  detailed  estimate,  the  result  of  very  elaborate  cal- 
culations, is  appended  to  the  *  Report  of  the  Commons' 
Committee'  which  is  hew  subjoined— 

TV       •  *•        *  f    •*—        Yrarlv  Number        Average  r.iU 
DMcnptioa  of  Latter..         ^^  ilettcw.  ner  Lrttar. 


Packet  and  ship  letters     3,523,572 

General    Post    inland 

letters  above  4d,  46,378,800 

Ditto,  not  exceed  in u;  4d.     5, 1 53,200 

London  local- post  let- 
ters    .         .         .       11,837,852 

Country  penny-post  let- 
ters    .         .         .         8,030,412 


per  Letter. 

d. 

23  1562 


Yi-aily 
Revenue. 

£. 
369,340 


9-2224      1,782,191 
.3-5  75,151 

2-3266 

1 


114,753 
33,483 


Total  .  .  74,923,836 
Parliamentary  franks  4,813,448 
Oltirial  franks,  for  pub- 
lic purposes  •  2,109,010 
Public  statutes  .  77,542 
Newspapers     .         .  44,500.000 

Total  of  documents 

transmitted  by  post  126,423,836 

Unappropriated        •  •         • 


7-6074      2,374.923 


•  •  • 


*  ;• 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  t  • 


2,374.923 
4,641 


2,379,564 


Total  revenue  from 

letters,  1837 

See  Notes  to  Ihstage  Report,  pages  4  and  6. 

Tlie  chargeable  letters  in  the  mails  leaving  London  were 
found  to  weigh  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  those 
mails.  The  total  weight  of  the  chargeable  letters  and 
franks  carried  by  the  thirty-two  mails  leaving  London  was 
only  2912  lbs.  Deducting  one-half  as  the  weight  of  the 
franks  and  franked  documents,  the  weight  of  all  the  charge- 
able letters  was  only  1456  lbs.,  being  224  lbs.  less  than  Uie 
weight  which  a  single  mail  is  able  to  carry.  The  average 
weight  of  the  thirty-two  maiU  was  found  to  be  as  follows : — 


AYerage  of  32  Mails. 

Bags  weighed      .  •  • 

Letters,  including  franked  letters  and 
'  documents      •  •  • 

Newspapers        .  •  • 


Pounda 

weiKlit* 

68 

91 
304 

46S 


Per 

centago. 

14 

20 
66 

100 


The  managemetit  of  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  by  s^'a 
and  land  is  subject,  of  course,  to  those  constant  changes 
which  arise  out  of  the  improvements  daily  taking  place  in 
the  various  modes  of  transit.  Ceirtain  packets  are  exclu- 
sively controlled  by  the  Admiralty,  to  whose  charge  they 
were  removed  in  1837;  others  still  remain  with  the  Post- 
office.  Tlie  Parliamentary  Returns  and  Reports  of  va- 
rious Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  Packet-Service 
are  numerous.  The  most  important  are—'  The  l*wenty- 
eebond  Report  of  the  Commisfiionera  of  Revenue  Inquiry,' 
part  5,  printed  18301,  and  the  'Sixth  Report  of  the  Post- 
oBlceComiBissioiietB  on  the  Packet  Establishments*'  printed 
in  1836. 

Contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail-bags  to  the  Con- 
tinent are  made  between  the  Pest-office  and  the  proprietors 
of  certain  steam -vessels.  A  contract  has  lately  been  en- 
tered into  with  Mr.  Canard  at  an  expense  of  60,000/.  per 
annum  to  carry  the  mails  twice  a  month  for  eight  months 
and  once  a  month  for  four  months  in  first  class  steam-ships 


i 


between  Liverpool  and  British  North  Amen.a.  T.k\ 
between  Liverpool  and  Halifax  has  been  perWu.: 
days.    The  Post-office  moreover  has  poverufxu..  ^ 
of  letters  in  any  private  ship. 

The  inland  correspondence  is  carried  by  ra..r  vl-  ^ 
horse  and  two-horse  coaches ;  by  can  in  \\^L  I,  j^ 
horse  carts,  on  horseback,  and  foot.  '  i 

Number  of  miles  travelled  over  in  England  slI  J 
by  the  mail-coaches  in  the  following  }ear»,va9aft: 

1834  .      .     5,911,006  1B37    .    . 

1835  .      •     5,931,218  1839    .    .   :. 

1836  .      .     6,233.478  1839    .    .  : 

And  a  Parliamentary  Return,  ^nled  \\\s  ] 
presented  the  following  account  of  the  speei  a:!  * 
mail-coaches  :— 

Euftlnnd. 
MUes. 

Greatest  speed  travelled  per 

hour   •  .  .     lOf 

Slowest  „  „      6 

Average  speed    ,»  „       8} 

Per  mile. 


,» 

h. 

-« 


If 


\ 


Average  milei^e  for  4-hor8e 

mails 
Ditto    for  2-horse  do.   • 

Since  this  Return,  in  1836,  was  made,tU-. 
the  mails  by  the  use  of  railroads  has  been  u.*       i ! 
and  most  of  the  mail  coaches  out  of  London h>       '  | 
seded  by  them.    At  the  present  time,  upnnl}  :i 
the  whole  correspondence  of  the  United  Kin;^  -    ' 
on  the  Birmingham  Railroad.    The  mail  levr^ 
and  Edinburgh  is  now  conveyed  in  thirty  loj?.;'    i 
railway  and  partly  by  coach. 

The  present  system  of  mail  coaches  ottciii*.:: 
Palmer.     In   1784,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  mr.i. 
Batli  and  Bristol  theatres,  laid  a  plan  before  Mr  r 
was  adopted  by  the  government,  after  mucli  |f - 
the  functionaries  in  the   Post-office.     Tbc  ;:.     I 
provemelit  in   the  transmission  of  the  coriC' 
the  country  was  effisctcd  by  this  plan.    Mr.  Pa'. 
the  post,  instead  of  being  the  quickest,  nearly . : 
conveyance    in    the    country  ;    very   consider.: 
than  the  common  stage  coaches.     The  aver: 
speed  did   not  exceed   three   miles  and  a  half  • 
Whilst  coaches  left  London  in  the  aflcrno  in  <:: 
Bath  on  the  fullowirig  morning,  the  pol  diii  i  ' » 
the  second  afternoon.     Slowness  was  not  the  o 
it  was  also  irregular,  and  very  insecure.    Tlerl'.' 
mail  waaf  very  common.    Mr.  Palmer  sncceeie^' 
ing  the  mail-coach  system,  and  in  greatly  increasin:'  • 
tuality,  the  speed,  and  security  of  the  jwsl.   At 
places  obtained  a  daily  delivery  of  letters,  w!ii  h 
ceived  them  not  oflener  than  three  times  in  the  > 

The  net  revenue  before  these  clianges  bad  aic: 
twenty  years  about  150,000/.  a  year.    In  ten  y. 
Mr.  Palmer's  plan  had  been  in  work,  the  net  r.' 
creased  to  400,000/. ;  in  twenty  years  it  became .' 
and  in  thirty  years  it  had  reached  a  million  ap'  • 
from  which  sura  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  hare adi^ ' 
the  present  time.    The  reader  will  find  both  l^  -"^ 
and  projtress  of  Mr.  Palmer's  plan,  of  the  Post-e/" 
sltion,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  arising  c'> 
claims,  fully  related  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  f 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1807,  180^  s'  - 

Mr,  Rowland  HilPs  plan,— In  1838  a  plan  calcu.)  - 
only  to  increase  the  utility  of  the  Post-office  m  t 
I  motion  of  all  the  objects  of  civilization,  but  to  cL  ^ 
whole  management  of  the  institution,  was  briu: 
ward  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  a  gentleman  vholh  - 
nected  with  the  department,  nt  was  at  fi^l  V.'^ 
submitted  to  the  government,  and  subsequently {;'' 
in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of '  Post-olfioe  Ret^' 
Irniwrtance  and  Practicability.'  In  ashort  |K^^^ '^ 
editions  were  issued.  The  main  features  of  Mr.  Ui' ' : 
wkich,  putting  aside  the  merits  of  the  suggeslioa  I'f  ♦  ^ 
form  rate,  is  discassed  with  singular  modeiattoD.3^i^''" 
caution,  and  sound  reasoning,  proposed  to  effecl-l.*- 
diminution  in  the  rates  of  postage ;  2.  tncrea^  $1^; " 
delivery  of  letters;  and,  3.  more  frequent epportaf' '^ 
their  dispatch.  He  proposed  that  the  rate  of  \f^j.l 
be  uniform,  to  be  charged  according  to  veJKbt,  a^J^ 
the  payment  should  bo  made  ia  advance.  Hi^^^^ 
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>ing  so  by  stamps  were  not  suggested  in  the  first  edition  of 
e  pamphlet,  and  Mr.  Hill  states  that  this  idea  did  not 
iginate  with  him.  A  uniform  rate  of  a  penny  was  to  be 
nr^^ed  for  every  letter  not  exceeding  haJf  an  ounce  in 
Mght,  with  an  additional  penny  for  each  additional  ounce, 
r.  Hill  discuvered  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  uniform 
te  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  attendant  on  the  transmission 
letters  was  not  measured  by  the  distance  they  were  carried. 
e  showed  on  indisputable  data  that  the  actual  cost  of  con- 
ying  letters  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  when  divided 
lon;^  the  letters  actually  carried,  did  not  exceed  one  penny 
:  thirty-six  letters.  Independently  of  its  fairness,  the  ob- 
)ns  advantages  of  simplicity  and  economical  management 
Te  strongly  in  favour  of  a  uniform  rate. 
The  publication  of  this  plan  immediately  excited  a  strong 
bhc  sympathy  in  its  favour,  and  especially  with  the  com- 
?icial  classes  of  the  City  of  London,  Mr.  Wallace  moved 
*  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  it-s  merits  on  the  9th 
ay.  1837;  but  the  motion  fell  to  the  ground.  On  the 
th  May,  1837,  Lord  Ashburton,  upon  presenting  a  peti- 
n  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants,  bankers. 
Ml  of  science,  and  others  in  the  metropolis,  to  the 
msc  of  Lords,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  plan. 

the  December  of  the  same  year  the  government 
rented  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
lo  and  report  upon  the  plan.  A  society  of  merchants 
s  forthwith  formed  in  the  City  of  London  to  furnish  evi- 
nce of  the  evils  of  the  high  rates  of  postage,  and  the  in- 
liciency  of  the  Post-office  management  in  answering  the 
II ts  of  the  present  times.  The  subject  began  to  excite 
ich  interest  throughout  the  country.  In  the  session  of 
J7  five  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
ns  in  favour  of  the  plan.  In  1838  upwards  of  320  were 
sentcd,  of  which  number  seventy-three  emanated  from 
^n -councils,  and  nineteen  from  chambers  of  eommerce. 
cr  silting  upwards  of  sixty- three  days,  and  examining 
.  Rowland  Hill  and  eighty-three  witnesses,  besides  the 
•«^rs  of  the  departments  of  the  Post-office  and  the  Excise 
.  S  tamps  offices,  the  committee  presented  a  most  elaborate 
7ort  in  favour  of  the  whole  plan,  confirming  by  authentic 
.  official  data  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Ildl  had  formed 
n  very  scanty  and  imperfect  materials.  The  Committee 
imcd  up  a  very  long  Report  as  follows  :  — 
The  principal  points  which  appear  to  your  Committee  to 
c  been  est^})lished  in  evidence  are  the  following: — 
The  exceedingly  slow  advance,  and  occasionally  retro- 
1c  movement,  of  the  Post-office  revenue  during  the  period 
he  last  twenty  years.  The  fact  of  the  charge  of  postage 
Licding  the  cost  in  a  manifold  proportion.  The  fact  of 
age  being  evaded  most  extensively  by  all  classes  of 
cty,  and  of  correspondence  being  suppressed,  more  espe- 
ly  among  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  the  people, 

I  his  in  consequence,  as  all  the  witnesses,  including  many 
he  Post-office  authorities,  think,  of  the  excessively  high 
«  of  taxation.    The  fact  of  very  injurious  effects  result- 

frora  this  state  of  things  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
lie  country,  and  to  the  social  habits  and  moral  condition 
lie  people  The  fact,  so  far  as  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
n  very  imperfect  data,  that  whenever  on  former  occasions 
,-e  reductions  in  the  rates  have  been  made,  those  reduc- 
s  have  been  followed  in  short  periods  of  time  by  an  ex- 
»ion  of  correspondence  proportionate  to  the  contraction 
:ie  rates. 

And  as  matter  of  inference  frorJ  fact,  and  of  opinion. 
That  the  only  remedies  for  the  evils  above  stated  are,  a 
iction  of  the  rates,  and  the  establishment  of  additional 
vories,  and  more  frequent  dispatches  of  letters. 
That  ovring  to  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads,  there  is 
ngeiit  and  daily  irfbreasing  necessity  for  making  such 
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That  any  moderate  reduction  in  the  rates  would  oceasion 
to  the  revenue,  without  in  any  material  degree  diminish- 
the  present  amount  of  letters  irregularly  conveyed,  or 
n'T  rise  to  the  growth  of  new  correspondence. 
That  the  principle  of  a  low  uniform  rate  is  just  in  itself; 
when  combined  with  pre-payment,  and  collection  by 
ins  of  a  stamp,  would  be  exceedingly  convenient,  and 
Illy  satisfactory  to  the  public.'- 

he  appearance  of  the  Committee's  Report  seemed  to 
)ire  the  whole  country  with  confidence  in  the  plan. 
It  ions  in  its  favour  amounting  to  2000  were  presented  to 
I  liouses  of  parliament  in  the  session  of  1 839.  The  late 
muster-genera),  the  duke  of  Richmond,  advised  the  go* 


vemment  to  adopt  it ;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  forward  a  bill  to  .enable  the  Treasury  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  or  one 
hundred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed  into  law  on 
the  1 7th  August,  1839.  In  the  following  month  an  arrange- 
ment was  tirade  which  secured  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  superin- 
tendence of  the  working  out  his  own  measure.  On  the 
5th  December,  1839,  as  a  preparatory  measure,  to  accustom 
the  department  to  the  mode  of  charging  by  weight,  the 
inland  rates  were  reduced  to  a  uniform  charge  of  ^d.  per 
half  ounce.  The  scale  of  weight  for  letters  advanced  at  a 
single  rate  for  each  half  ounce  up  to  sixteen  ounces.  Other 
reductions  were  made  in  the  packet  rates;  and  the  I^ondon 
district  post  was  reduced  from  2d.  and  3d.  to  \d.  This 
measure  continued  in  force  until  the  lOth  January,  1840, 
when  a  uniform  inland  rate  of  postage  of  Id,  per  half  ounce, 
payable  in  advance,  or  2d.  payable  on  delivery,  came  into 
operation.  On  this  day  parliamentary  franking  entirely 
ceased.  On  the  6th  May  stamps  were  introduced  :  only 
three  of  the  proposed  forms  were  ready  at  this  time,  the 
covers,  envelopes,  and  labels.  The  warrants  of  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury  which  authorised  these  changes  were  published 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  22nd  November,  2Sth  Decem- 
ber, 183D;  25th  April,  1840.  The  effect  of  these  changes 
on  the  revenue  cannot  at  present  be  accurately  shown ;  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  net  revenue  on  ihe  first  year 
will  be  above  one  million.  Returns  have  been  made  which 
show  the  increase  of  letters  to  the  time  we  are  now  writing. 
The  number  of  letters  which  were  actually  counted  for  the 
week  ending  24th  November,  1839,  before  any  changes 
took  place,  was  1,585,973  letters,  including  franks;  for  the 
weekending  22nd  December,  1839,  during  the  fourpenny 
rate,  it  was  2,008,687  ;  and  for  the  week  ending  23rd  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  3,199,637.  Thus  the  number  of  chargeable 
letters  of  all  kinds  increased  29  per  cent,  under  the  4d. 
rate,  and  121  per  cent,  (or,  deducting  the  government  lettei's, 
1 1 7  per  cent.)  under  the  Id.  rate.  The  number  of  charge- 
able letters  dispatched  by  the  General  Post  increased  40 
per  cent,  under  the  4d.  rale,  and  169  per  cent,  (or,  deduct- 
ing the  government  letters,  165  per  cent.)  under  the  penny 
rate. 

The  following  are  the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (printed.  No.  5Ui)  of  the  number  of  letters  for  th 
whole  kingdom  since  the  23id  February,  1840: — 

Week  ending 
22  March,  1840  ..  .3,069,496 
26  April.        „     ...2,954.866* 
22  May,         „     ...3,138,035 
21  June 3,221,206 

POSTING,  from  the  Frenph '  poste,*  derived  from  the 
Low  Latin  word  '  posta '  (Ducange,  in  verba),  is  so  called 
from  horses  being  placed  at  certam  stations  or  posts,  where 
they  may  be  hired  by  individuals  at  their  pleasure.  The 
application  of  the  words  '  post '  and  *  postmaster'  as  well  to 
the  transmission  of  letters  and  the  persons  to  whom  this 
business  is  entrusted,  as  to  stations  where  post-horses  are 
kept,  and  the  peroonf  who  own  or  have  the  care  of  them,  ift 
the  cause  of  much  confusion:  and  it  frequently  cannot  be 
understood  in  reference  to  uhich  branch  early  writers  in- 
tend these  terms  to  be  applied.  The  ambiguity  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  English  language.  Post-horses  wero  firttt  esta* 
blished  by  the  governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuiies  for  the  conveyance 
of  dispatches ;  they  were  occasionally  ec^iployed  fur  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  connected  with  such  governments,  and 
gradually  by  passengers  in  general.  Positing  continues  ia 
most  countries  to  be  carried  on  by  the  state,  which  retains 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  post-horses,  aud  usually  of  for* 
warding  mails  and  diligences:  Dreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  a  part  of  Huneary,  are  the  only  exceptions.  In  the 
United  States  and  British  North  America  there  is  at  pr^ 
sent  (1840)  no  posting,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  commonly  used ;  that  is  to  say,  a  person  cannot 
have  his  carriage  conveyed  in  such  a  direction  as  he  may 
wish,  aud  hire  fresh  horses  at  convenient  stages.  He  must 
engage  an  *  extra  exclusive  in  some  principal  town^  and 
the  same  horses  must  couvey  him  throughout  his  whole 
journey,  unless  another  large  town  should  lie  on  the  road. 
This  is  the  mode  of  travelling  known  on  the  Continent  by 
the  name  of  *  vetturipo,'  '  voiturier,*  or  '  I^hukutscher.'  The 
want  of  the  power  of  posting  is  not  so  inconvenient  ai 
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might  be  supposed,  for  the  number  of  private  carriaffea  is 
not  large,  and  in  distncts  where  there  is  much  travelling, 
communication  is  usually  facilitated  by  steam-boats,  rail- 
ivays,  and  stage-coaches. 

in  France  the  government  conduct  all  posting,  and  an 
authorised  book  is  published  flxing  the  number  orhorses  to 
be  used  according  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  conveyed 
and  the  shape  of  the  carriage.  We  must  refer  to  this  book, 
in  which  all  the  regulations  respecting  this  manner  of  tra- 
velling will  be  found.  The  charge  for  each  horse  is  15^.  for 
a  post  of  five  English  miles ;  there  is  an  addition  to  this 
charge  on  entering  large  towns.  The  average  rate  of  tra- 
velling is  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour. 

In  Germany t  posts  were  first  established  by  the  Count  de 
Taxis  at  his  own  expense,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  in 
1616  by  the  emperor  Matthias,  who  conferred  on  him  and 
his  successors  the  ofiice  of  postmaster,  and  ffave  them  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  horses  for  the  conveyance 
of  letters  and  passengers  throughout  his  dominions.  This 
privilege  is  still  retained  by  the  descendants  of  Taxis  in 
some  of  the  small  German  states.  The  number  of  horses 
used  is  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  traveller,  but,  as  in 
France,  according  to  the  quantitv  of  persons  and  luggage 
to  be  conveyed  and  the  shape  of  the  carriage.  The  price  is 
low,  some  of  the  government  regulations  are  inconvenient, 
and  the  travelling  is  slow.  (Murray's  Handbook  for  North 
Germany^  p.  188.) 

In  Holland  the  posting  regulations  mtroduced  by  the 
French  still  remain  in  force,  and  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  France.  A  Dutch  post  of  somewhat  less  than  five 
English  miles  may  be  travelled  with  a  pair  of  horses  for 
about  3s,  Ad,  English ;  this  sum  does  not  include  tolls, 
which  are  extremely  high  in  that  country.  (Murray *s 
Handbooks  North  Germany.) 

In  Belgium  posting  is  under  nearly  the  same  regulations 
as  in  France :  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  horses  is  about  U.  an 
English  mile,  postboy  included. 

In  Smtzerland  posting  is  confined  to  certain  routes  near 
the  frontier.  An  authority  is  likely  to  be  given  by  the  diet 
for  the  general  establishment  of  post-horses.  (Murray's 
Handbook  for  Switzerland.) 

In  Hungary  posttug  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  cost  for  a  pair  of  horses  a  little  exceeds  3  florins 
a  post.  Between  Vienna  and  Pesth  there  is  likewise  an 
independent  posting  establishment,  the  speculation  of 
peasants  who  drive  their  own  horses,  ainl  called  '  Bauern 
Cor  peasants')  post.'  It  is  one-third  cheaper,  and  at  least 
twice  as  expeditious  as  the  government  posting ;  but  tra- 
vellers must  find  their  own  carriages,  as  post-caleches  are 
not  provided  by  the  peasants.  (Murray's  Handbook /or 
Soutn  Germany,  and  Paget's  Hungary^  i.  36.) 

In  Italy  posting  is  found  on  the  principal  roads.  The 
price,  which  is  fixed  by  the  respective  governments,  varies 
in  the  different  states.  It  is  charged  by  the  post,  a  measure 
which  is  likewise  variable.     (Starke's  Guide  Book,  p.  484.) 

In  Spain  post-horses  ere  provided  by  government  on  the 
main  roads,  out  they  are  seldom  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
private  carnages  on  account  of  the  fireouent  robberies  of 
travellers  who  have  not  an  escort,  or  who  travel  in  small 
companies. 

In  Russia  a  traveller  must  obtain  a  *  Padaroshna,'  or 
order  IVom  the  governor  of  the  place  on  all  the  postmasters 
on  his  intended  route,  enjoining  them  to  supply  hiin  with  a 
specified  number  of  horses.  The  charge  made  for  this 
order  is  afterwards  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for  the 
horses.  Posting  costs  from  4s,  6d.  to  6s.  English  for  four 
horses  for  twelve  miles ;  the  drivers  get  a  trifle,  a  rouble 
(1  Ocf.)  or  half  a  rouble  each  for  a  stage.  A  traveller  should 
furnish  himself  with  a  'marche  route.'  There  being  no 
book  of  roads  and  posts,  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  the 
clerks  of  the  post-office  before  starting  from  Petersburg  or 
Moscow,  who,  for  a  fee  of  10  or  12  roubles,  make  out  a  list 
in  Russian  and  Italian  characters  of  all  the  ^ts  on  the  hne, 
with  the  number  of  versts  between  each.  The  low  pay- 
ment of  postmasters  by  the  emperor  induces  them  conti- 
nually to  attempt  extortion.  Tiie  pace  travelled  is  fre- 
ouently  very  fast  considering  the  nature  of  the  country. 
CBremnei^s  Russia,  p.  176,  vol.  ii.) 

Posting  is  very  generally  established  in  England,  but  is 
now  less  used  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways. In  frequented  and  populous  districts,  change  of 
horses  may  commonly  be  procured  at  intervals  of  from  eieht 
to  twelve  miles,  and  in  the  most  remote  and  thinly  inha- 


bited at  inns  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  nlle^ 
apart.    The  cost  at  which  post-horses  aie  bought  is  ordi- 
narily greater  than  that  of  stage-coach  horses;  tbey  are 
often  employed  to  draw  very  heavy  weights,  and  are  used 
for  long  stages;  besides,  one  at  least  in  each  pair  muitbe 
a  saddle  as  well  as  a  draught  horse:   the  average  price  of 
each  horse  maybe  stated  at  17/.    The  trade  is  whollpQ 
the  hands  of  private  speculators.    The  rate  of  traveHiL<' 
with  post-horses  varies  according  to  the  weight  of  theur 
riage  and  the  number  of  horses  employed ;  fromeiiihtij 
nine  miles  an  hour  may  be  slated  as  the  average  rale  of  i 
pair  of  horses  under  ordinary  circumstances.    The  numba 
of  horses  hired  depends  solely  on  the  will  and  discrein. 
of  the  party  hiring,  which. aro  controlled  by  no  legal  re;rJ- 
lation  whatsoever.    The  payment  is  estimated  per  mile  ff>; 
each  pair  of  horses,  without  reference  to  the  number  if 
persons  conveyed,  and  a  second  pair  of  horses  is  charged  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  first;  the  payment  to  the  postmailer 
does  not  include  the  driver,  who  expects  a  gratuity  of  alcQi 
three  penib  a  mile.     Four  horses  is  the' greatest  numUr 
ever  required  for  one  carriage.      Sixteeu  or  eighteen  ^m 
per  mile  is  the  usual  price  for  each  pair  of  horsev<s,  ani 
when  the  payment  of  postboys  and  turnpikes  is  added,  t 
journey  will  be  found  to  cost  about  twenty-two  pence  anile. 
If  a  post-chaise  or  fly  be  required  as  well  as  post-horses,  r.o 
additional  charge  is  made  on  account  of  the  carnage.    The 
price  of  posting  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  England,  but 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  degree  of  goodness  of 
the  horses  and  chaises  provided.      On  much-frequented 
roads,  where  there  is  generally  competition  in  the  postiq; 
trade,  the  accommodation  is  very  superior  to  what  is  fouM 
at  little -frequented  inns,  where  an  inferior  description  «f 
post-horse  is  kept,  which  is  often  insufficiently  fed  becaj«( 
it  is  not  frequently  employed.    One  of  the  causes  ilikii 
account  for  the  excess  of  price  pafd  for  posting  in  Eiuriacd 
above  that  on  the  Continent  is  the  large  amount  of  tsi 
which  is  levied  upon  it.    1.  A  postmaster  pays  yearly 'fti'. 
for  a  licence.    2.  For  every  chaise  or  four-wheeled  carrii^e, 
5/.  5s. ;  and  for  every  twu- wheeled  carriage,  3/.  5f.  an 
nually.    3.  Three  pence  a  mile  for  each  pair  of  horses.  Tht 
last- mentioned  duty  is  levied  in  the  following  manner.'-j^ 
An  Excise  officer  delivers  to  the  postmaster  so  many pnS'^'i' 
tickets,  some  for  four  horses,  some  for  two,  and  sage i^ 
one  horse;   the  postmaster  is  required,  when  hese&iiout 
his  horses,  to  fill  in  upon  a  ticket^  on  which  is  staled ^^^ 
number  and  his  name,  the  date,  and  the  nuKiber  of  o^' 
which  the  horses  are  hired  to  travel:  this  ticket  is  left  tt 
the  postboy  at  the  first  turnpike.    The  excise-officer  pen^ 
odically  takes  account  of  these  tickets,  which  are  retaroeh 
to  his  office  by  the  turnpike-keepers;    he  also  comparo 
them  with  the  number  issued  to  the  postmaster,  and  if  tb^ 
postmaster  cannot  produce  the  correct  balance  vbichtR 
should  have  in  hand,  he  is  fined  1*.  for  every  horse  emnne- 
rated  in  the  missing  tickets.    This  method  of  collecting  the 
duty  is  found  preferable  to  the  system  of  farming  to  indi- 
viduals the  duties  accruing  in  different  districts.    PeDsHk^ 
for  neglecting  to  pay  these  duties  are  infiicted  at  the  quarter- 
sessions.    The  total  produce  of  the  post-horse  duty  for  tw 
year  1839  was  237,452/.  7s.  5d.;  ftwr  1840  it  was  2UM 
\5s.  lid.,  showing  a  decrease  of  13,046/.  Us.  6d. 

The  great  superiority  of  English  over  foreign  posiifl2 
is  a  very  strong  evidence  that  the  system  of  open  com- 
petition in  this  trade  is  preferable  to  a  government  ifl«- 
nopoly  and  control.    The  establishment  of  posting  bv  g^ 
vernments  no  doubt  arose  originally  from  the  suppositi|>r 
that  it  would  not  be  generally  undertaken  by  individual* 
it  has  since  been  carried  on  by  such  governnaenls  pnpf'' 
pally  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.    We  do  not  believe 
that  good  posting  can  be  provided  by  governments;  ve  ire 
sure  that  under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  be  as  good  S) 
public  competition  would  secure.    Where  posting  is  •P*'^ 
vemment  monopoly,  a  minimuin  speed  must  be  ^^r. 
the  protection  of  the  public ;  this  si)eed  is  usually  uw«^ 
throughout  a  whole  country,  and  is  not  greater  in  any  p 
of  such  country  than  can  be  attained  where  circumsian^ 
are  disadvantageous.    It  is  the  interest  of  the  postmasier. 
who  provides  the  horses,  that  this  speed  should  n^^''*"* 
ceeded,  and  if  the  postilion  drive  very  slowly,  the  traveWf 
has  but  two  remedies ;  one,  to  complain  to  the  autbonties 
which  can  only  be  done  when  the  regulation  pJK»  ^  ^ 
attained;  the  other,  to  bribe  the  postilion.    The  latter  s,"' 
tem  has  become  of  such  fretquent  use  in  most  ^^^^^^ 
oountnes,  that  bribes  ore,  u  it  were,  a  customary  V^T'^^ 
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ilKf  ire  ftlways  expected  by  the  postilion,  and  are  of  littls 
service  unless  they  exceed  the  customary  rale  of  bribing. 
We  think  tliat  Ibe  monopoly  system  doosnol  render  posting 
more  general,  but  tbnt  in  aloiost  erery  district  where  It  is 
notr  nrovideil  hy  governments,  there  U  a  sufticient  demand 
to  jniluce  individuals  to  establi^  relays  of  horses  on  all  im- 
poTianl  lines  of  communication.  Under  Iho  free  system 
po4t-liorses  are  found  tbrougbout  Ireland,  where  there  ii 
neillier  a  rich  resident  population  nor  generally  such  other 
rircu 019 lances  as  attract  IravcUert  from  other  countries: 
lliero  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  greater  demand 
Fur  posting  in  Ireland  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  gene- 
rally. In  the  success  of  the  voluntary  system  in  Hungary, 
where  circumstances  must  be  considered  far  from  favour- 
able lo  its  iiilruductioni  ire  have  additional  evidence  that  it 
might  be  substituted  bencGcially  and  wilhout  risk  iu  most 
ir  not  all  the  instances  where  government  monopoly  is  re- 
(.lincd.  That  revenue  can  be  raised  on  posting.  nithouLlhe 
guvernment  acting  as  a  postraaslar,  wo  have  England  for 
sn  example.  There  appears  then  to  be  no  just  ground  fur 
slitics  continuing  a  monopoly  which  ensures  a  bad  com- 
niuJity  without  returning  an  adequate  benefit. 

POSTLETHWAYT,  MALAGHI,  an  eminent  writer  on 
&)ramerce,  is  lupposed  to  have  been  born  about  tlie  year 
1707;  but  no  particulars  relative  to  his  origin  or  education, 
and  very  few  relative  to  bis  efler-life,  appear  to  exist.  In 
the  introductory  discourse  to  his  work,  enlilled  '  Great  Bri- 
tain's  True  System,'  he  says,  pp.  S2,  63,  '  Nature  having 
gicen  me  but  a  very  tender  and  weak  constitution,  I  have 
aiudiously  declined  and  avoided,  as  much  as  I  well  could, 
every  degree  of  Ihe  public  life,  as  beinf;  inconsittent  with 
and  indeed  deslruclive  of  that  small  share  of  health  which 
1  have  several  yeara  enjoyed;  and  it  will  easily  bo  be- 
lieved tliat  Ihe  studies  I  have  been  engaged  in  have  not 
mended  it.  I  therefure  cotisidercd  in  what  capacity  I 
'  might  prove  useful  tosociely;  and  accordingly  betook  my- 
[elf  to  the  studious  life,  exncriencing  that  to  be  more  con- 
sonant to  my  preservation  tiian  (hat  of  the  active  and  pub- 
lic one.'  In  the  previous  paragraph  ho  complains  of  the 
neglect  with  whtch  his  labours  hail  been  rewarded.  '  Had 
llie  writer  of  these  papers,'  lie  ohsorves,  '  given  no  public  or 
■  private  Icsliinony  of  his  turn  to  studies  that  have  proved 
'  useful  to  ibc  stale,  it  might  be  unieasouable,  it  mi^^ht  have 
lieL'n  justly  Ihougbt  presumptive,  in  such  an  one  to  ex- 
pect to  make  terns  for  his  future  intended  services ;  but  as 
llie  caso  is  olberwise,  be  humbly  hopes  that  some  people 
will  he  candid  and  ingenuous  enough  to  think  that  he  has 
'  a  right  to  be  treated  upon  a  footing  something  different  from 
that  of  an  upstart  idle  schemist  or  projector,  who  has  never 
given  proof  of  any  talents  that  might  deserve  the  public 
regard  and  altenlLon.'  This  was  published  in  17J7.  The 
appeal  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  responded  to  either  by 
the  government  or  the  public.  He  died  September  13, 
1 767,  suddenly,  as  he  had  oft^n  wished,  and  was  buried  in 
Old-street  churchyard,  the  coRin,  at  his  request,  being  filled 
with  unslacked  hme. 

Hisotber  works  are: — 1, ' Considcralions  on  the  Revival 
of  the  Royal  British  Assiento  between  His  Catholic  Majesty 
and  tho  Hon.  the  8.  Sea  Company.'  8vo.,  Lond-,  174!) ;  2. 
■  The  Merchants'  Public  Countiiig-uouse.'  4to.,  Loi. '.,  1 75(1 ; 
3, 'The  Univerial  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Irans- 
Jaled  from  Iho  French  of  Savory,  with  additions,'  &c.  3 
vols.  f..l..  l*nd.,  I7S1-56,  last  edition  1774;  <l, 'A  short  State 
of  Ihe  Progress  of  the  French  Trade  and  Navigation,'  Svo., 
Lond.,  J  756 ;  5, '  Britain's  Commercial  Interest  explained 
and  improved,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Lond..  1 757 ;  6, ' The Iraporlance 
of  the  African  Expedition  considered,'  Svo.,  I.ond.,  I7£8; 
7,  'The  History  of  the  Public  Revenue,  from  the  Revolution 
in  1683,  to  Christmas.  1753,' fob, I^nd,  I7S3.  Thislastisby 
James  Posllelhwayt,  probably  the  brother  ofMalachi,  Ihougti 
it  is  attributed  lo  the  latter  by  Watt  in  his  '  Bibliotlieca  Bri- 

(Aa  nrticlo  on  '  Political  Arithmetic,*  in  Sir  Egerlon 
Bridgcs's  Centura  Lileraria,  Lonil.,  1805,  Svo ,  vol.  i.,  p.  ti9, 
h-c:  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  37,  p.  479.) 

TOSTULATE  ifmittUatum,  aimiia),  a  thing  required  to 
be  gmntefl,  or  the  use  of  which  in  reasoning  is  demanded. 

The  distinction  between  a  postulate  and  an  axiom  lies  in 
this— that  the  latter  is  admitted  lo  be  self-evident;  while  the 
former  may  be  agreed  upon  between  two  reosonara  and  ad- 
mitlc'I  by  both,  but  not  as  a  proposition  which  it  would  be 
iropo»«iUletodeiV.  We  have  [Axiom]  given  our  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Euclid  made  this  diatiaction,  and  that 
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several  of  those  proposilioni  which  ore  now  written  among 

the  axioms  were  originally  postulates.  The  dislinclion 
above  made  is  really  necessary ;  for  example,  writers  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  assume  the  exislenceand  attri- 
butes of  Ihe  Creator  as  a  postulate :  they  lake  them  for 
jjvanled.  A  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  not  distinguish- 
ing theso  senses  to  which  the  words  postulale  and  axiom 
havebeenafrixedabove,mightsay  they  assume  the  existence 
andattributeiiabovemenlioned  as  axioms,  byuhich  anollier 
person  might  understand  things  necessarily  indisputable; 
while  the  writers  themselves  only  mean  by  the  assump- 
tion, that  what  Iboy  take  for  granted  has  been  prevjoudy 
proved  by  writers  on  natural  theology.  Thecoiifusion  which 
prevails  as  to  Ihe  use  of  the  word  axiom  would  be  lesscncil 
by  the  introduclicn  and  nroper  use  of  the  word  postulate, 
which  is  our  reason  for  adaing  these  few  wordi  to  what  has 
been  said  under  Axiou. 

PO'STUMUS,  a  native  of  Gaul,  distinguished  himself 
in  tho  Roman  service,  and  was  appointed  by  Valerisnus 
governor  of  Ihe  Gauls.  Under  the  weak  reign  of  Gallienus 
lie  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  part  of  ihe 
empire.  Postumus  ruled  Gaul  for  ten  years  with  great 
ability  and  moderation,  says  Eutropius;  he  repulsed  Iha 
Germans,  who  had  invaded  tho  country,  and  restored  peace, 
but  be  was  at  last  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  headed 
by  one  Lolhanus,  because  ho  would  not  allow  them  to  plun- 
der Mogunlioeum  (Mainz),  which  had  revolted  against 
him.  Ho  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  Gaul  by  Vic- 
lorinus,  who  was  killed  also  two  years  alter.  (Eutropius; 
Trebellius  Pollio,  Triginta  TyiiMni,  in  'Historia  Au- 
gusta.') 


PO'SYDON,  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  established  hy  Fa- 
bricius,  which  M.  Desmarest  thinks  should  be  placed  near 
lo  Aibunea. 

I'OT-METAL,  on  alloy  of  lead  and  copper  used  for  Ihe 


fluviatile  shells,  genus  Melania,  subfamily  Meliiniance, 
family  TurUda;.  Mr.Swainson  defines  the  form  as  having 
the  general  characters  of  Melania,  bmt  the  outer  lip  hardlv 
dilated,  and  the  top  of  Ihe  inner  hp  internally  thickened. 
He  adds  his  luspieions  Ibat  the  true  distinction  of  this 
second  type  of  Melania  will  rest  on  the  deciduous  nature 
of  the  spire. 

POTAMIS,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  shells  resembling 
Cerithium  in  the  aperture,  but  diffenng  from  that  genus  by 
the  possesion  of  a  thick  horny  epidermis.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  jun.  thinks  Ihat  it  should  be  placed  asa.i  Melania 
{Manual.) 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  Bilomis,  Brong.  {Pbtamit),  the  first 
genus  of  bif  subfamily  Ceritlnii/s,  with  Ibe  following  cha- 

Fluvialile,  covered  with  a  brown  epidomis  ;  whorls  coro- 
nated and  armed  with  spines;  aperture  almost  enlire,  the 
notch  being  slightly  daveloped ;  top  of  ihe  outer  lip  with 
an  obsolete  sinus.     Example,  Bitamit  muricata. 

Pirena  immediately  follows  this  genus  in  Mr.  Swainson's 
arrangement. 

POTAMO.    [Eci-BCTics.] 

POTAMO'BIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genua  of  crusta- 
ceans allied  lo  Thetphusa. 

POTAMOMY'A,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  shell*  bearing  a 
reBomblance  lo  Corbula,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  inn.,  probably  belonging  to  llw  MtjaricE. 

POTAMON,  Savigny's  name  for  a  genus  of  crusla* 
ceans  allied  to  Thelphusa. 

POTAMO'PHILA,  Sowerby's  name  for  a  genus  of 
fluviatile  concbifers. 

Generic  Character.  —  SheiX  thick,  equivalve,  inequi- 
laternl,  trigonal,  covered  with  a  greenish  brown,  smooth, 
horny  epidermis;  hinge  lb icUened,  brood,  with  one  central 
notched  cardinal  tooth  in  one  valve,  and  two  in  the  othe 
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lateral  teeth  indistinct;  ligament  large,  supported  on  pro- 
minent fulcra ;  muscular  impressions  two  in  each  valve, 
suborbicular.  (Sowerby.) 

This  is  the  Venus  subvin'dis  of  some  authors.  Galathtpa 
of  Lamarck,  previously  used  by  him  to  designate  a  genus  of 
crustaceans,  and  Megadesma  of  Bowdich,  which  last  name 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  jun.  considers  to  have  the  right  of  priority. 
{Manual.) 

Mr.  Swainson  adopts  Bowdich's  name,  and  places  the 
genus  under  the  subfamily  Cyciincp,  family  TeUinidtB. 

POTAMO'PHILUS.  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of 
crustaceans  allied  to  Thelpkusa,  if  not  identical  with  it. 
Indeed  M.  Desmarest  thinks  that  Poiamon  and  Potamobia 
differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  Thelpkusa. 

POTASH.    [Potassium.] 

POTA'SSIUM,  a  metal,  the  base  of  the  alkali  potash,  in 
which  it  exists  combined  with  oxygen.  It  was  discovered 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the  year  1 807.  He  obtained  it  by  subject- 
ing caustic  potash  (hydrate  of  potash),  slightly  moistened  to 
increase  the  conducting  power,  to  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
powerful  voltaic  battery :  by  the  decomposing  agency  of  the 
electricity,  he  found  that  the  oxygen  both  of  the  water  and 
the  potash  was  elicited  at  the  positive  pole,  while  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  and  the  potassium  of  the  potash  ap- 
peared at  the  negative  pole. 

This  process  yields  however  very  small  quantities  of 
potassium;  and  Gay-LussacandTh6nard  shortly  afterwards 
invented  an  apparatus  by  which  a  much  more  abundant 
supply  was  procured.  For  the  details  of  this  method  we 
refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Recherches  Physico-Che- 
miques'  of  the  chemists  mentioned.  The  process  consists 
essentially  in  bringing  fused  hydrate  of  potash  into  con- 
tact with  iron  turnings  heated  in  a  gun-barrel;  at  this 
high  temperature  the  iron  not  only  decomposes  the  water 
and  combines  with  its  oxygen,  but  it  takes  oxygen  also 
from  the. potash,  and  the  potassium  set  at  liberty  sublimes, 
and  is  collected  in  a  cool  part  of  the  apparatus.  Various 
improvements  have  sinre  been  made,  and  especially  by 
MM.  Brunner  and  W«5hler,  the  former  of  whom  procured 
the  metal  by  heating  potash  with  iron  and  charcoal,  and  the 
latter  by  means  of  charcoal  alone:  in  this  case  the  accom- 
panying products  are  chiefly  either  carbonic  acid  or  oxide  of 
carbon,  or  a  mixture  of  these  gases. 

The  properties  of  potassium  are  the  following:— in  colour 
and  lustre  it  strongly  resembles  mercury;  it  is  solid  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air ;  at  50^  it  is  soft  and  malleable, 
and  yields^  like  wax  to  moderate  pressure,  and  at  32**  it  be- 
comes brittle ;  at  70°  it  is  somewhat  fluid,  but  not  perfectly 
80  till  the  temperature  reaches  IdO";  if  heated  to  low  red- 
ness, out  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  it  sublimes,  and  condenses 
on  cooling,  unohangdH.  Its  texture  when  brittle  is  crys- 
talline. Its  specific  gravity  at  60^  is  0*865;  it  is  opaque, 
and  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 

The  most  remarkable  chemical  property  of  potassium  is  its 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  at  common  temperatures 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  body  for  this  elementary  substance. 
It  tarnishes  rapidly  and  visibly  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  the  more  rapidly  as  the  air  contains  moisture,  which 
it  decomposes,  and  by  combining  with  its  oxygen  becomes 
oxide  of  potassium,  or  potash. 

On  account  indeed  of  its  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  it 
must  be  kept  either  in  small  glass  tubes  hermetically 
sealed,  or  in  a  fluid,  such  as  naphtha,  which  contains  no 
oxygen ;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  a 
purple  flame,  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  is  converted 
cither  into  potash  or  peroxide  of  potash,  or  a  mixture  of 
them.  It  takes  the  oxygen  from  any  mixture  of  gases 
containing  it,  and  indeed  from  almost  every  substance  with 
which  that  element  happens  to  be  combined,  so  that 
when  thrown  upon  water,  it  decomposes  it  with  violent 
ignition,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water,  com- 
bining with  a  little  potassium,  rapid  combustion  takes 
place,  the  principal  products  of  it  being  water  and  oxide  of 
potassium,  or  potash,  which  remains  in  solution.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  potassium  is  put  under  an  inverted  tube 
containing  water,  no  combustion  takes  place,  if  no  air  be 
admitted,  and  the  results  are  hydrogen  gas  and  potash. 

All  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies  unite  with  potas- 
sium, forming  compound  of  the  highest  importance  and 
utility  in  many  respects.  We  shall  first  describe  the  com- 
pounds of 

Oxygen  and  Ihtassium:  these  form  two  compounds, 
ivrotoxide  and  peroxide  of  potassium;  the  first  has  been 


known  and  extensively  used  from  time  immenjorijl  lu)  4 
the  substance  formerly  called  the  vegetable  alkali,  or  - » . 
ash,  or  more  correctly  hydrate  of  potash,  and  \im\. 
quently  called  potassa;  the  peroxide  has  been  known ,-, 
since  the  discovery  of  potassium.    Pure  or  anhydroia   . 
ash  is  obtained  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  poiamci  1 
air  or  dry  oxygen  gas;  for  if  water  be  present,  sbai !,. 
hydrate  is  formed.    Its  properties  are  that  it  is  whiifc,v 
extremely  caustic,  and  readily  attracts  inoisiure  and  csr' 
acid  from  the  air ;  it  fuses  when  heated,  but  bean  1 . . 
temperature  without  being  volatilized  or  decompoft; 
combines  readily  with  water,  much  heat  bemi;  t.  - . 
during  the  combination,  and  its  afiinity  for  acds  .*  -•.. 
Ireraely  powerful ;  the  aqueous  solution  possesieiiU-. 
perti«s  termed  alkaline  in  a  high  degree,  suchasr^ik  ; 
vegetable  yellow  colours,  and  restoring  the  blue  oi  •  ; 
vegetables  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid;  it ;-  . 
basis  of  all  the  oxisalts  of  potassium. 

Potash,  or  protoxide  of  potassium,  is  composed  cf 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .        .  9 

One  equivalent  of  potassium 


•  ii 


Equivalent       .  u 

This  substance  exists  in  some  minerals,  btile\\;KaT?<L 
quantity  in  Felspar  [Felspar],  of  whichiio^i'.« : 
an  average  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  existing  in  itiniku.  ! 
silicate  or  combined  with  silica.  Potash,  as  is  tellbr  • 
extensively  employed  in  the  chemical  arts  and  al«o^- 
cine,  and  for  these  purposes  it  is  obtained  bylheinc.v. 
of  wood,  the  ashes  of  which  yield  a  cousidenble :  ." 
of  this  alkali.    What  is  known  in  commcrfebytbeni 
potash  is  principally  hydrate  of  potash,  but  miif .  < 
some  carbonate  of  potash  and  impurities;  while th<. 
ash  of  commerce  is  principaHy  carbonate  of  potisl::/ 
are  both  very  largely  imported,  and  chiefly  fm  ^ 
America. 

Hydrate  of  Potash  is  formed  whenever  an  aqueoas?^; 
of  potash  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  If,  for  example, «t  ' 
a  piece  of  potassium  on  water,  and  examine  the ^ 
after  the  combustion  is  over,  it  is  found  to  contsiu : 
and  if  this  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  rt^ 
not  absolute  potash,  as  was  once  supposed  to  be  i>; 
but  is  a  chemical  compound  of  water  and  poiK  • 
which  no  degree  of  heat  is  able  to  expel  the  tj'" 
they  may  be  volatilized  in  combination  at  a  ^er)  : 
temperature.    The  usual  method  of  obtaining  b?-'- 
potash  is  to  treat  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of: 
(pearlash)  with  lime;  this  takes  the  carbonic  mi^' 
ate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  remains  insoluble,  v^^; 
potash  dissolves,  and  the  solution  being  evapora>cu 
drate  of  potash,  frequently  called  merely  polasb.iM^^ 

The  properties  of  hydrate  of  potash  are,  that  ii!«' 
hard  and  brittle,  extremely  caustic,  very  deliquesR- 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol :  byevajwrj  :• 
aqueous  solution,  crystals  are  obtained  conlainir;  - 
water.    During  solution  in  water  a  considerable  <!>;' 
heat  is  evolved :   the  solution  is  colourless,  and  tb  - 
odorous,  has  a  strong  caustic  disagreeable  taste:  ii'i'  ' 
the  cuticle,  and  acts  strongly  on  vegetable  yellov^;  M'*"' 
for  which  the  alkali  has  great  aflBnity,  it  is  converui  = 
various  salts  of  great  importance  in  science,  medieine  ^ 
the   arts.      Potash  is  largely  employed  in  gla<J-Bi'" 
more  especially  flint-glass,  in  making  soft-soap,  tndi 
processes  of  calico-printing  and  many  other  cheffliQu  •  * 
and  as  a  caustic  in  surgery. 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  composed  of— 


One  equivalent  of  water 
One  equivalent  of  potash 


9 
i1 


^ 


Equivalent       • 

P^oxide  qf  Potassium  may  be  obtained  ^1^^^ 
metal  in  dry  oxygen  gas ;  an  orange-coloored  «« 
results,  which  is  the  peroxide  in  question.   ^^"7?  J^ 
cured  when  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  P*'^^ 
in  small  quantity  when  the  hydrate  is  bested  to  ^ 
in  the  air.     This  substance  is  not  applied  to  iu).^rt^ 
whatever,  and  when  merely  put  into  water  it  i'^^Tu 
into  oxygen  gas,  which  escapes  in  imall  *'"^^^**|'L.* 
oxide  of  potassium,  or  potash,  which  remains  in  ^"f^^ 
account  of  this  extreme  facility  of  d«coinpoii(iofl.i'^ 
combine  with  any  acids  to  form  salts. 
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Peroxide  of  potassium  cousisls  of^ 
Three  equivalents  of  oxygen 
One  equivalent  of  potassium 


24 
40 

C4 


Equivalent 

Azote  and  Ibiassitim  do  not  combine. 

Hydrogen  and  Jhtasaium  form  two  compounds,  but  the 
!oii) position  of  neither  of  them  is  known.  When  hydrate 
»f  pot;i8b  ia  decomposed  by  iron  at  a  white  heat,  a  gaseous 
lydruret  of  potassium  is  procured,  which  burns  spontane- 
•usly  in  oxygen  gas  or  the  air  which  contains  it ;  the  same 
om pound  is  probably  also  produced  when  water  is  decom- 
osed  by  the  action  of  potassium  upon  it.  When  this  gas  is 
liowcd  to  remain  over  mercury,  the  greater  part  and  pro- 
ably  the  whole  of  the  potassium  is  deposited  in  a  few 
ours.  When  potassium  is  healed  in  hydrogen  gas,  a  solid 
rey  hydruret  of  potassium  is  formed,  which  does  not  burn 
pontaneously  like  the  gaseous  compound  in  oxygen  gas, 
ut  is  readily  decom|K>sed  by  heat  or  the  addition  of  water. 
Chlorine  and  Bdatsium  unite  to  form  only  one  compound ; 
s  present  name  is  chloride  of  potassium,  but  it  was 
>rtnerly  called  the  febrifuge  salt  of  Sylvius,  and  afterwards 
I u rial e  of  potash.  It  may  be  oblamed  in  several  ways: 
hen  the  metal  is  put  into  the  gas,  spontaneous  combustion 
iisues,  and  a  white  inodorous  compound  is  obtained,  which 
as  a  taste  greatly  resembling  that  of  common  salt ;  when  also 
Dta^sium  is  heated  in  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  hydrogen  gas 
evolved,  and  the  chloride  of  the  metal  formed ;  and  lastly, 
hen  potash  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
id  the  solution  is  evaporated,  cubic  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
rnicd,  which  are  colourless,  inodorous,  saline,  and  rather 
(ter  to  the  taste;  it  is  soluble  in  about  three  times  its 
ei^ht  of  water  at  60°,  and  more  so  in  hot  water;  in  alcohol 
is  insoluble.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine,  but  is 
•t  at  present;  it  is  sometimes  produced  in  chemical  opera- 
>iis  as  a  residue,  and  is  then  used  in  alum^makiug.  It 
^ids  by  analysis — 


One  equivalent  of  chlorine 
One  equivalent  of  ))otas8ium 


36 
40 


Equivalent        .         .     76 

^awine  and  Potassium  combine  to  form  the  fluoride.  This 
:  u  procured  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  hydro- 
}ric  acid  and  potash;  by  their  mutual  decomposition  a 
itiunof  fluoride  of  potassium  results,  which,  when  the 
It  ion  is  properly  evaporated,  yields  cubic  crystals;  they 
colourless,  deliquescent,  have  a  sharp  saline  taste,  and 
oh  e  readily  in  water, 
liis  salt  is  composed  of — 

One  equi\alent  of  fluorine     .         •     18 
One  equivalent  of  potassium  .     40 

Equivalent  .  .  58 
*rotnine  and  Potassium  combine  by  direct  action,  or  by 
action  of  the  bromine  upon  a  solution  of  potash ;  in  this 
method  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate 
utash  is  procured,  which,  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  and 
jecttng  it  to  a  red  heat,  is  totally  converted  into  bromide. 

uiost  commonly  prepared  by  first  forming  a  bromide  of 
.  and  decomposing  that  salt  with  potash.  These  yield 
louble  decomposition  the  bromide  in  question,  which 
mis  in  solution,  and  hydrate  of  iron,  which  is  precipi- 
l. 

r'  cvajyorating  the  solution,  cubic  crystals  of  bromide  of 
ssium  are  procured,  which  are  colourless  and  inodorous, 

a  very  penetrating  taste,  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 

so  when  it  is  hot.    By  heat  this  salt  suffers  igneous 

n,  but  is  not  decomposed.    It  is  decomposed  by  chlo- 

wliich  evolves  bromine;  this  salt  is  sometimes  em- 
:)d  in  medicine,  and  is  constituted  of— 

One  equivalent  of  bromine     •         .     78 
One  equivalent  of  potassium  .         .     40 

Equivalent       •         .118 

irbon  and  Masiium  have  been  supposed  to  combine, 
it  is  questionable,  and  the  compound  has  not,  at  any 
been  procured  in  a  pure  state. 

iphur  and  Potassium  ])robablv  combine  to  form  five 
ent  compounds;  the  union  takes  place  readily  when 
I  elements  are  heated  together,  and  the  nature  of  the 
>ounds  depends  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
dients  employed. 


We  ihall  describe  only  the  protosulphuret,  or  that  con« 
sisting  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur      .         .16 
One  equivalent  of  potassium  •         .    40 

Equivalent        .  .     66 

This.may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  potash 
at  a  red  heat  by  hydrogen  or  charcoal.  Its  properties  are 
that  it  has  a  red  colour,  has  a  disagreeable  alkaline  and  sul- 
phurous taste,  is  alkaline  to  test-papers,  deliquesces  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Most  acids  decpmpo&e  it,  and  during  their  action  much 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  evolved '  it  is  also  decomposed 
when  added  to  solutions  of  the  different  metals  in  acids, 
the  colour  of  the  precipitated  sulphuret  depending  u[on 
the  nature  of  the  metal.  This  substance,  mixed  with  some 
sulphate  of  potash,  is  occ^isionaliy  used  in  medicine  in 
cutaneous  disorders. 

Phosphorus  and  Potassium  and  Selenium  and  Potassium 
form  compounds,  but  they  are  not  of  importance. 

Iodine  and  Potassium  may  be  made  to  combine,  so  as  to 
form  the  iodide  of  the  metal,  by  dissolving  the  iodine  in  a 
solution  of  the  alkali ;  but  the  residue  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion requires  heating  to  convert  the  iodate  of  potash,  which 
is  also  formed,  into  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  usually  pro- 
cured by  decomposing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  by  means 
of  potash:  the  solution  separated  from  the  precipitated 
hydrate  of  iron  is  colourless,  and  by  evaporation  yields 
colourless  and  cubic  crystals.  The  properties  of  this  salt 
are,  that  it  has  a  penetrating  taste ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it  sparingly ;  at  a  red 
heat  it  fuses,  and  at  a  very  high  temperature  it  is  volatilized 
without  suffering  decomposition. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
is  compospd  of— 

One  equivalent  of  iodine       .         .126 
One  equivalent  of  potassium         •       40 

Equivalent  •  .166 
Cyanogen  and  Ibtassium  combine.  When  carbonate  of 
potash  is  heated,  with  twice  its  weight  of  dried  blood  or 
other  animal  matter,  to  redness,  and  the  residue,  when  cold, 
is  washed  with  water,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved,  which,  when  precipitated 
with  acetate  of  lime,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  yields 
a  precipitate,  which  is  cyanide  of  potassium. 

This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  when  once  pro- 
cured in  the  solid  state,  it  should  be  kept  from  the  contact 
of  air  and  water.  It  may  be  fused  by  heat  without  deconi- 
pobing;  its  taste  is  pungent  and  alkaline,  accompanied  with 
a  flavour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  smell  of  this  acid  is 
perceptible  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid 
of  which  causes  its  expulsion;  by  the  action  of  acids  it  is 
resolved  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  expelled,  and  pot- 
ash, which  unites  with  the  acid.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  cyanogen   .         ,     26 
One  equivalent  of  potassium  .        «     40 

Equivalent        .         .     66 
Cyanide  qfPytassium  combines  with  iron  to  form  a  well- 
known  and  extensively  employed  salt,  the 

Ferrocwinide  qf  Potassium,  sometimes  called  Prussiate 
qf  Potash,  or  the  triple  Prussiate  of  Potash,  This  salt  is 
obtained  by  indirect  chemical  action.  When  animal  matter, 
as  hoofs  or  horns  or  blood,  is  heated  in  an  iron  vessel 
with  potash,  a  compound  is  obtained,  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  cyanogen,  iron,  and  potassium.  This  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  solution  by  evaporation  yields  large  crys- 
tals of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  the  primary  form  appears  to 
be  a  cube.  This  salt  is  inodorous ;  its  taste  is  rather  saline ; 
water  at  60"  dissolves  about  one-third,  and  at  212°  its  own 
weight  of  this  salt ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  when  mode- 
rately heated  it  loses  about  13  per  cent,  of  water,  and  be- 
comes colourless.  When  heated  to  redness  with  access  of 
air,  it  suffers  partial  decomposition :  the  residue  when  put 
into  water  leaves  oxide  of  iron,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
formed;  and  this  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this  salt. 
When  the  heat  is  long  continued,  the  salt  is  entirely  decom- 
posed, ammonia  is  formed  and  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  iron  remains. 
When  thifi  salt  is  added  Uk«  solution  of  »  pemU  of  iron. 
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that  beautiful  pigment  Prussian  blue  is  formed,  and  it  pre- 
cipitates most  metals  from  their  solutions  in  acids.  This 
salt  is  also  and  very  largely  used  in  preparing  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  it  readily  yields  when  heated  in  a  retort  with 
sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  composed  of-*- 

One  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  iron         54    « 
Two  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium        132 

Three  equivalents  of  water  .         .27 

Equivalent      •         .213 

Salts  of  Oxide  op  Potassium,  or  Oxisalts  of  Po- 
tassium. 

Potash  8alts,-'VoX^%h  has  powerful  affinity  for  most 
acids:  the  salts  which  they  form  are  never  prepared,  as 
manv  metallic  salts  are,  from  the  direct  action  of  the  acid 
and  metal,  and  but  seldom  indeed  from  the  immediate  com- 
bination of  the  alkaline  oxide,  or  potash,  with  acids.  Some 
of  the  most  important  salts  arc  found  native,  and  others  are 
very  commonly  the  result  of  chemical  operations  performed 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  other  products  at  the  same 
time. 

The  first  salt  of  potash  which  we  shall  mention  is  one  of 
the  highest  importance :  it  is  the 

Nitrate  of  Pbiash,  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre.—lt  is  ^uite  true 
that  this  salt  may  be  artificially  formed  by  addmg  either 
the  metal  or  its  oxide,  potash,  to  nitric  acid ;  but  it  is  never 
so  obtained,  being  in  some  countries  formed  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  matters,  in  others  it  is  a  natural  product,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  as  such  is  largely  imported  fix)m 
the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  rough  nitre,  where  it  is 
obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  certain  soUs:  in  Germany  and 
France  it  is  artificially  produced  in  what  are  termed  nitre- 
beds.  M.  Th^nard  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
French  process,  in  his  '  Trait6  de  Chimie.' 

The  properties  of  nitrate  of  potash  are,  that  it  is  colour- 
less, incdorous,  has  a  cooling  sharp  saline  taste,  and  is  readily 
soluble  both  in  cold  and  in  hot  water :  from  the  latter  pris- 
matic crystals  separate  on  cooling,  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  but  they  are  usually  six- 
sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits :  when  obtained  from 
a  large  quantity  of  solution,  the  crystals  are  of  very  con- 
siderable size.  The  crystals  contain  no  combined  water,  but 
it  is  commonly  mechanically  lodged  between  their  laminse. 
At  about  616  of  Fahr.  nitre  fuses,  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture it  suffers  decomposition ;  and  the  residue,  according  to 
the  degree  or  continuation  of  the  heat,  is  either  hyponitrite 
of  potash,  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  potash  and  peroxide  of 
potassium.  Nitre  occasions  much  cold  during  its  rapid 
solution  in  water,  so  that  an  ounce  of  it  is  capable  of  reduc- 
ing five  times  its  weight  of  water  fifteen  degrees.  Nitre 
possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  tlie  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  of  nitric  acid, 
and  also  in  numerous  processes  m  the  chemical  arts  and 
manuiactures. 

It  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid         .         •     54 
One  equivalent  of  potash  .         .     48 

Equivalent  .  .102 
Chlorate  of  Potash. — ^This  salt  is  entirely  an  artificial  one. 
It  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of 
potash:  during  their  mutual  action  there  are  formed  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  and  the  chlorate, 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two,  crystallizes  first.  This 
salt  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  has  a  cooling  austere 
taste.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism.  The  crystal  contains  no  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
eighteen  parts  of  oold  and  two  and  a  half  parts  of  boiling 
water.  When  triturated, it  appeal's  phosphorescent;  and  if 
heated  to  redness,  it  fuses,  gives  out  nearly  40  per  cent,  of 
very  pure  oxygen  gas,  derived  both  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  and  the  potash,  and  mere  chloride  of  potassium 
remains.  When  triturated  with  certain  inflammable  bodies, 
as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  combustion  or  explosion,  or 
both,  are  produced :  these  effects  are  produced  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  decomposed  chloric  acid. 

This  salt  is  also  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  giving  out 
oxido  of  chlorine.  [Chlorine.]  In  1788  an  attempt  was 
made  in  France  to  use  this  salt,  instead  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
in  the  manufaQture  of  gunpowder ;  but  when  the  mixture 


was  triturated,  so  violent  an  explosion  occotred  as  ta  ll 

several  people. 
It  is  constituted  of — 

One  equivalent  of  chloric  acid     .       .   ;6 
One  equivalent  of  potash      •       .      .  4S 

Equivalent  .      .1^4 
Chlorate  of  potash  is  employed  in  chemical  investig:*. . 
on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  oxygen  gas  which  in. 
it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  ofmatcbeii: 
are  fired  by  means  of  friction.    When  this  uli  ii  a  :. 
with  sugar,  or  metallic  arsenic,  or  antimony,  a  drop  u' ^k 
phuric  acid  will  set  the  whole  in  rapid  combustion. 

Carbonate  of  Potash. — ^This  salt  is  known  in  i;s :;. 
state  by  the  name  of  pearlash :  it  is  rendered  pure  .i^. 
lution,  filtration,  and  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  ki^in. 
which  does  not  readily  crystallize. 

Pearlash,  as  already  mentioned,  is  procure<l  h !': 
neration  of  wood:   when  treated  with  &  small  qx;    ' 
water,  but  little  except  the  pure  carbonate  of  iv){iiiiK> 
solved.    The  solution,  when  evaporated  till  it  l^ -• 
granular  solid,  iias  the  following  properties  :-i!ri. 
less  and  inodorous,  its  taste  is  strong  and  disagnct^l :.'« 
not  readily  crystallize,  and  is  never  kept  inrniL'.  >: 
deliquescent,  attracting  in  a  short  time  cno^^nii:  v^! 
the  atmosphere  to  become  fluid:  water  dissolvtiiti^'i 
than  equal  weight  of  this  salt;  it  is  insoluble o *.' ■ 
the  aqueous  solution  has  the  alkaline  property  ut i.r 
vegetable  yellow  colours  reddish-brown,  and  beta  ^ 
formerly  called  subcarbonate  of  potash;  but  it  .9'^ 
a  neutral  carbonate,  consisting  of — 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid   .      .  ^• 
One  equivalent  of  potash      .        .      •  ^^ 

Equivalent  . 
But,  as  usually  prepared,  it  is  a  sesquibydretc,aii(l< 
about  16  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  loses  by  expos-' 
red  heat,  and  becomes  anhydrous.    This  salt  uis}^- 
ficially  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  3 » 
of  potash,  or  by  deflagrating  a  mixture  of  clux'J^ 
nitre:  in  this  case  the  charcoal  is  con  verted  into  r^- 
acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  decomp*<f' 
acid. 

This  salt  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  and  ak 
dicine ;  it  is  decomposed  by  niost  acids,  with  efierA 
of  carbonic  acid  gas:  it  is  also  decomposed  by lixe^ 
barytes,  which  separaJe  its  carbonic  acid,  but  viik  • 
vescence :  no  degree  of  heat  is  sufl&cient  to  expel  iba 
acid.  • 

Bicarbonate  qf  Potash. — When    carbonic  acii  r* 
passed  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  d 
bines  with  an  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  bee- 
bicarbonate.    This  salt  is  inodorous,  colourless,  ar«<!  > 
line ;    has  scarcely  any  alkaline  taste,  ond  acts  h^- 
turmeric  paper :  the  primary  form  is  a  right  obliq'^r- 
prism.    It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,' 
four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  for  solution,  911^ 
ing  water  it  is  partially  decomposed,  with  the  efo.^ 
carbonic  acid  gas:  in  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  ^Vbesii' 
to  a  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  carbonic  acid,  and  it^'  - 
the  state  of  a  neutral  carbonate. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  consists  of-- 
Two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  . 
One  equivalent  of  potash      .        .       •   '' 
One  equivalent  of  water       .        .       •    ^ 

Equivalent    .       .1''^ 
It  is  largely  employed  in  medicine  and  iu  cteisJf- 
vestigations.  ,, 

Sulphate  0/ Potash  is  an  artificial  salt:  it  isse... " . 
pared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  constitueJl- 
readily  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  acid  either  ti'!  * 
or  the  carbonate.    It  is  formed  largely  in  the  pivpf'-' 
sulphuric  acid  and  also  of  nitric  acid  by  adding  sulpnQ'  • 
to  nitrate  of  potash :  by  dissolving  the  residue  i"  **''" 
saturating  the  solution  with  pota^,  the  sulphate  is  ^y^ 
which  possesses  the  following  properties  J— •'^J^''^,'" 
odorous,  bitter,  and  rather  hard ;  water  at  eii^disajUit- 
one-sixteenth  of  its  weight,  but  boiling  water  a  nB"!'' 
quantity;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  s'*^."^^'.. 
by  exposure  to  the  air :  when  subjected  to  a  red  m  ^  . 
crepitates,  losing  but  little  weight,  for  itcon(flJ»"\  ^^ 
of  crystallisation.     The  primary  form  ef  ^  ^ 
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right  rhombie  prism,  but  it  has  often  the  appearance  of  a 
d^ecahedron,  consisting  of  tiro  six-sided  pyramids  applied 


base  to  base. 
It  yields  by  analysis^- 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid 
One  equivalent  of  potash      • 


40 
48 


Equivalent  •         .     88 
It  is  now  little  employed  in  medicine;  but  it  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  as  a  residue  is  often  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash. 

Bimlphate  qf  Potash  is  produced  during  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  for  obtaining  nitric  acid  from  nitre,  as 
when  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  are  used  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  the  salt:  the  properties  of  this  salt  are,  that  it  is 
colourless  and  inodorous,  but  extremely  sour  and  bitter ;  it 
is  very  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  reddens  vegetable 
blues  very  strongly,  and  decomposes  carbonates  with  effer- 
vescence. When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  loses  all  the 
water  of  crystallization  and  half  the  acid,  and  becomes 
neutral  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  right  rhombic  prism, 
ivhich  IS  frequently  very  flat. 
It  contains — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  •     80 

One  equivalent  of  potash  .  .  .48 
Two  equivalents  of  water      •        •         .18 

Equivalent    .         .146 

This  salt  sometimes  crystallizes  with  only  one  equivalent 
>f  water,  and  it  is  then  in  fine  filamentous  crystals. 

It  is  a  little,  and  but  little,  employed  in  medicine ;  the 
ough  salt  is  employed  in  some  chemical  manufactures 
mder  the  name  of  sal  enixum, 

Sesquistdphate  qf  Ihtcuh  has  been  occasionally  formed : 
t  is  in  fine  slender  crystals. 

There  are  two  salts  of  potash,  consisting  of  the  alkali  com- 
bined with  vegetable  acids,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  mention, 
.nd  with  which  we  shall  close  this  account  of  tbe  salts  of 
K>tash,  premising  that  there  are  several  other  important  com- 
pounds for  an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  chemical 
uthorities. 

Bitartrate  qf  Potash^  Cream  of  Tartar,  or  Tor/ar.— This 
alt  is  obtained  by  the  purification  of  argol,  which  is  the 
lame  of  the  impure  salt  deposited  from  wine.  Bitartrate 
if  potash  is  colourless,  rather  hard,  inodorous,  and  has  a 
our  taste;  when  dissolved  in  water  it  reddens  litmus 
taper ;  it  requires  sixty  parts  of  cold  and  fifteen  parts  of 
toiling  water  for  solution ;  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  the 
lissolved  salt  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonate 
>f  potash,  and  the  same  effect  is  immediately  produced  by 
i  red  heat.  The  residue,  put  into  water,  leaves  charcoal, 
nd  the  carbonate  of  potash  is  dissolved. 

The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  of  this  salt  is  a  right 
bombic  prism. 

It  consists  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid  .  .  1 32 
One  equivalent  of  potash  ...  48 
One  equivalent  of  water     •        •        •        9 

Equivalent  •  .189 
It  is  very  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric 
cid,  in  medicme,  and  some  chemical  arts.  When  an 
quivalent  of  potash  is  added  to  this  salt,  it  becomes  n^u/ro/ 
xrtrate  qf  potash :  this  salt  is  used  in  medicine,  and  being 
luch  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  bitartrate,  was  for^ 
lerly  called  soluble  tartar* 

Oxalic  Acid  forms  three  different  compounds  with  potash, 
tie  oxalate,  quadroxalate,  and  binoxalate;  this  last  is  a 
atural  product  obtained  from  sorrel,  and  is  commonly 
nown  by  the  name  of  salt  of  sorrel.  It  is  a  colourless 
-ystalline  salt,  has  a  sour  bitterish  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
l>out  ten  parts  of  water. 
It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  ,  .  72 
One  equivalent  of  potash      •         •         .48 

Equivalent  .  .120 
General  properties  qf  the  Salts  of  Potash. — ^These  are 
ated  by  Mr.  Brande  to  be  nearly  as  follows :— They  are 
»luble  in  water,  and  afford  no  precipitates  with  the  alkalis 
'  their  carbonates.  They  produce  a  precipitate  in  the 
»lution  of  chloride  of  platina.  They  are  not  changed  by 
P.O.,  No.  1161. 


I  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  hydrosulphuric  add.  Added 
to  sulphate  of  alumina,  they  occasion  it  to  crystaUize,  the 
crystals  being  common  alum :  a  sftione  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  causes  no  precipi- 
tation till  the  point  of  neutralization  is  exceeded ;  but  then 
a  crystalline  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potash  is  formed,  on 
account  of  the  sUght  solubiUty  of  this  salt,  which  redisaolves 
when  excess  of  potash  is  added  to  it  Tartaric  acid  also 
occasions  precipitation  in  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of 
potash,  as  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  chlorate. 

POTASSIUM,  or  POTASSA,  Medical  Properties  of. 
The  preparations  of  potash  which  are  used  in  medicine  are 
verv  numerous ;  but  they  may  be  reduced  and  spoken  of 
under  a  very  few  heads : — first,  those  which  are  employed 
from  their  causticity  to  produce  counter-irritation,  or  to  open 
abscesses :  these  are  hydrate  of  potash  (potassa  fusa)  and 
potash  with  lime  (potassa  cum  calce),which  have  been  already* 
treated  of,  [Escharotics.]  Second,  those  which  are  em* 
ploved  to  counteract  acidity,  viz.  liquor  potasss,  carbonate 
and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  the  causticity  of  which  last  two  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid 
combined  with  the  alkalL  Thirdly,  those  which  possess  a 
purgative  property,  s.uch  as  the  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of 
potash,  the  tartrate  and  bitartrate.  Fourthly,  those  possessed 
of  a  diuretic  property,  such  as  the  acetate,  and,  when  in 
small  doses,  the  nitrate  and  chlorate  of  potash.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  sulphuret  of  potash,  the  bromide  of  po- 
tassium, and  iodide  of  potassium,  which  possess  special  and 
characteristic  qualities,  which  prevent  their  being  classed 
with  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  various  uses  of  which  these  numerous  preparations 
are  susceptible  can  only  be  explained  in  medical  treatises : 
all  that  is  proper  here  is  to  caution  individuals  ag&inst  tbe 
employment  of  those  which  counteract  acidity.  These  are 
extensively  had  recourse  to,  either  in  a  simple  state  or  as 
ingredients  in  effervescing  mixtures,  for  the  cooling  effect 
they  produce,  or  designedly  to  remove  superfluous  acid  in 
the  stomach.  Where  much  debility  exists,  and  more  par- 
ticularly if  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  or  disposition  to  the 
deposit  of  the  phosphates  from  the  urine,  be  present,  a  single 
dose  of  such  articles  may  do  much  injury,  and  their  fre- 
quent or  prolonged  use  creates  a  worse  condition  than  that 
which  they  were  intended  to  remedy.  An  intelligent  me- 
dical attendant  can  alone  decide  on  their  propriety.  '  If  I 
were  required,'  says  Dr.  Prout, '  to  name  the  medicine  cal- 
culated to  do  the  most  mischief,  I  should  name  the  common 
saline  draught  formed  of  potash  or  soda  and  some  vegetable 
acid.'  {Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  2nd 
edition,  p.  145.)    [Carbonic  Acid.] 

The  property  assigned  to  bromide  of  potassium,  of  re- 
moving enlargements  of  the  spleen,  is  by  no  means  clearly 
proved.  The  powers  of  iodide  of  potassium  have  been 
noticed  under  Iodinb,  and  those  of  the  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium are  treated  of  under  Sulphur.  In  case  of  poison- 
ing by  liquor  potasses  or  the  carbonates,  vegetable  acids  or 
oils  should  be  instantly  administered. 

TOTATO  {Solanum  tuberosum,  Lin.).  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  vege- 
table into  the  system  of  British  husbandry  may  be  thus 
succinctly  stated  :— 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1 584,  granted  a  patent  '  for  disco- 
vering and  planting  new  countries  not  possessed  by  Chris- 
tians;' and  under  this  sanction  some  ships,  principally 
equipped  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sailed  with  him  to  Ame- 
rica. Thomas' Harriott  (afterwards  known  as  a  mathema- 
tician), who  accompanied  the  adventurous  squadron,  trans- 
mitted to  England  the  description  of  a  plant  called  Openawk 
by  the  natives  of  that  part  of  North  Amerca,  which  the 
courtier-like  gallantry  of  Raleigh  had  named  Virginia. 

Harriott  described  the  Openawk  as  having  the  roots  round, 
and  *  hanging  together  as  if  fixed  on  ropes,  and  good  for 
food,  either  boiled  or  roasted.*  Grerarde,  in  his  '  Herbal,'  a 
few  years  subsequently,  distinguished  the  plant  by  a  plate ; 
and  not  onlv  confirmed  the  assertion  that  it  was  an  indi- 
genous prouuction  of  Virginia,  whence  he  himself  had 
obtained  it,  but  supphed  some  curious  details  of  its  qualities, 
and  of  the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  be  dressed  for 
the  table.  He  especially  recommended  it  as  the  basis  of 
'  delicate  conserves  and  restorative  sweetmeats,'  with  the 
assurance  that  its  flatulent  effects  may  be  infallibly  corrected 
by  having  the  roots  '  eaten  sopped  in  wine ;'  adding,  '  to 
give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating,  that  they  should  be 
boiled  with  prunes.' 
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The  honour  of  first  cultivating  the  potato  in  IieUnd,  where 
it  hasM  long  constituted  the  prineipal  food  of  the  peaaautry, 
has  been  attributed  to  tlto  grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, president  of  the  iMf  al  Society  of  London,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Robert't  statement 
was  to  the  effect  that  his  ancestor  had  obtained  some  roots 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  well-known  story  of  Raleigh's 
having  first  planted  the  potato  in  his  garden  at  Youghal, 
and  of  the  di^ppointmeni  of  the  gardener  in  autumn  on 
tasting  the  appl^  of  the  *  fine  American  fruit,'  and  of  his 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  tubers,  when  he  was  desired  by 
his  master  to  throw  out '  tho  useless  weeds/  is  probably  au- 
thentic also. 

But  the  potato  had  been  known  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  eountry  that  we 
most  directly  derive  the  name  by  which  we  know  it :  this 
is  easily  shown.  Although  the  natives  of  North  America 
called  our  plant  openawk,  those  of  the  south,  more  parti- 
cularly the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  called  it 
papas,  which  the  Spaniards  corrupted  into  battatai  this 
again  their  neighbours  in  Portugal  softened  into  ba-ta-ta 
(da  terra),  to  which  po-ta-to  is  a  very  close  approximation. 

The  potato  was  cultivated  in  Ireland  long  before  its  in« 
traduction  into  Lancashire,  which  was  owing  to  a  shipwreck, 
it  is  said,  at  North  Meols,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble,  where 
the  mode  of  propagation  still  maintains  pre-eminence,  and 
whence  the  culture  of  this  important  plant  hu  gradually 
spread  through  every  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  not  however  until  after  a  considerable  time  that 
it  became  palatable,  productive,  and  farinaceous,  or  admitted 
into  the  course  of  field  husbandry.  It  was  limited  to  the 
garden  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  afier  it  was  first 
planted  at  Youghal,  and  it  was  not  until  1732  cultivated  as 
a  field  crop  in  Scotland.  It  appears  (from  the  *  General 
Report  of  Scotland')  that  in  the  year  1725-6  the  few  po- 
tato plants  then  existing  in  gardens  about  Edinburgh  were 
left  in  the  same  spot  of  ground  from  year  to  year,  as  reoom- 
mended  by  Evelyn :  a  few  tubers  were  perhaps  removed  for 
i3se  in  the  autumn,  and  the  parent  plants  were  well  covered 
with  litter,  to  save  them  from  the  winter's  firost 

A  strange  objection  to  potatoes  was  urged  by  the  Puritans, 
who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  eating  them,  because  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  we  view  this  vege- 
table with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  every  toil  and  almost 
every  climate,  or  as  a  great  source  of  food  and  nutritive 
properties,  it  must  be  ranked  among  the  best  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

Though  the  plant  maybe  propagated  both  by  its  seed  and 
tubers,  practical  management  has  confined  the  cultivation 
to  the  latter  mode,  except  ibr  the  purpose  of  raising  new 
varieties  or  renewing  old  ones.  Those  who  are  curious  about 
varieties  (which  are  now  innumerable),  can  almost  indefi- 
nitely pursue  their  object ;  for  the  seed  of  a  species,  the  red 
apple  for  example,  will  sport,  and  this  too  without  hybri- 
dising (that  is,  without  the  admixture  of  its  seed  with  that 
of  any  other  species,  the  produce  of  which  would  be  hybrids) 
into  numberless  varieties  of  form  and  colour — round,  flat, 
oblong,  red,  pink,  black,  white,  mixed,  and  purple,  of  every 
shade  and  colour.  These,  whether  hy.brids  or  not,  are  re- 
produced through  successive  seasons  by  the  tubers  alone,  if 
they  possess  those  qualities  which  vender  them  desirable  for 
continued  cultivation,  on  account  of  peculiar  adaptation  to 
early  or  late  seasons,  size,  predominance  cf  farina,  &c.* 

This  mode  of  propagation  by  tubers  either  improves  those 
qualities  or  gradually  develops  objectionable  properties. 
Some  varieties  are  therefore  permanently  establisned.  while 
the  culture  of  others  is  either  abandoned,  or,  if  continued,  it 
is  known  that  those  varieties  revert  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  to  the  nature  of  their  parent  kind,  and  therefore 
cease  to  constitute  a  variety. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  hybrid  plants  have  not  the 
power  of  propagation  by  seed ;  but  they  can  be  rendered 
reproductive  by  budding  and  grafXing,  or  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, slips,  and  tubers,  and  an  original  stock  comparatively 
worthless  may  be  highly  improved  by  such  modes  of  multi- 
plication. But  when  a  farmer  possesses  two  or  three  kinds 
of  decided  excellence,  he  will  act  wisely  by  not  encumber- 
ing his  stores  with  too  many  varieties,  which  always  occasion 
trouble  and  confusion  in  the  field  management. 

•  M  Sarfp»r«t,  a  dlsttaj^iUhad  and  •ceante  Franeli  expcrimeataltat.  m- 
fon«d  to  in  llie  '  DictluanMire  d'AKricultiue.'  fooud  that  out  of  300  varietiM  h« 
nAi\  nut  oDe  exactiv  like  tlio  origtual  Trum  which  they  weru  niaed;  ajid  out  of 
this  g.eat  number  h«  only  found  ihiee  worth  iierpetumUaf. 


In  order  to  ditain  seed,  properiy  m csUed,  tbs  i|iyW,  vWi 
perfectly  ripe,  should  be  dried,  and  then  dueagagoi  fnu 
its  seed  by  rubbing  with  the  hand.  The  seed  ihoold  be 
preserved  in  a  dry  place,  in  paper  or  deth  bags,  until  die 
middle  d  March  or  beginning  of  April,  wheo  it  maj  bt 
sown  in  wooden  boxes  or  earthen  pans,  with  a  oorericf  of 
less  than  half  an  inch  of  well  pulverised  earth.  The^estels 
ought  then  to  be  placed  in  hotbeds  of  mild  heat,  sueli  h » 
suited  to  the  raising  of  half-hardy  annuals.  The  piut^ 
when  an  inch  high,  should  be  pricked  out  into  eihn  tiim^ 
and  placed  in  a  temperature  aomewhat  lower  thaa  izha, 
to  inure  them  to  the  external  air,  to  which  tbejr  ihould  U 
exposed  after  frosts  have  ceaaed.  These  plants  &boaU  be 
put  out  in  drills  sixteen  inches  apart,  and  with  theiolmi] 
of  six  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  lomt,  Tbcrriil 
produce  tubers  in  the  first  year,  and  these  may  be  jilmd 
in  the  following  season  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  very  early  crops,  such  as  those  which  tbs  ssh-iaTed 
and  walnut-leaved  kinds  in  particular  yield,  tbeiiiKiiw> 
oeasful  treatment  was  that  practised  by  thelsteMr.Ka«jit, 
president  of  the  London  Horticultural  SoeietT.  froa  ibc 
course  of  whose  practice  we  give  the  followini  iitaiunfm- 
struction : — Drills  may  be  formed  in  a  warm  ind  fU&RJ 
situation  (and  in  the  direction  of  north  and  soulbjiiiiriogiof 
of  the  winter  months,  two  feet  apart,  and  sew  or  e{h: 
inches  deep.  Stable  dung,  half  decomposed,  tbii<MV&\U 
in  the  drills  and  combined  with  the  earth  four  iDcbaiytQ- 
wards,  and  covered  with  some  of  the  mould,  which  had ka 
thrown  out  in  forming  the  drills,  by  the  rake,  to  vubia  luvX 
inches  of  the  surface.  The  sets  uncut  are  then  to  be  pbeti 
with  the  erown  eye  uppermost,  in  the  centre  of  the  fonct. 
four  inches  from  each  other,  and  to  be  covered  withoclyu 
inch  of  mould  at  first,  and  afterwards  with  sn  occassul 
quantity  of  sifted  ashes,  until  the  plants  are  so  rigonosuJ 
advanced  as  to  require  the  usual  earthing,  of  wbieh  howa 
very  little  is  necessary.  Mr.  Knight  used  leaves  u  a  Ika: 
at  the  sides  of  the  drills  in  the  early  periods,  to  preief^eta 
much  warmth  as  possible,  and  better  to  guard  tpisA  \ii 
effects  of  frost 

This  management  alone  will  be  found  suceesiful  exees 
perhaps  in  very  tenacious  clay  soil,  in  which  tbe  m^i 
winter  may  lodge  so  near  the  fibres  of  the  plsntsubi^ 
stray  them  altogether;  but  destruction  ttom  tbiso^' 
may  easily  he  avoided  by  iucreasing  the  original  i^* 
the  fhrrows  and  loosening  the  bed  of  clay  below  i^u' 
spade  to  such  a  depth  as  will  allow  the  water  to  deseen^t:^ 
the  surface,  with  a  drain  to  carry  it  off  altogetber;  or  i»t 
laying  below  some  absorbent  matter,  such  as  ashes,  cUl 
or  calcareous  gravel. 

The  germination  of  the  sets  may  be  accelerated  b^su^ 
management  previously  to  their  being  planted,  b)  Uv:^ 
them  on  a  floor,  sprinkling  them  with  water  until  they  w 
and  then  covering  them  with  finely-sifted  mould.  I<  ^'^ 
be  done  in  December  or  early  in  January,  the  ieti.  viu^ 
strong  shoots,  may  be  taken  up  in  February  (with  «  nw^ 
earth  as  possible  adhering  to  them),  and  oarefuH/  P'«ff 
in  the  drills  prepared  as  directed,  and  covered  with  veu- 
rotted  leaves  or  earth  in  the  same  way.  ,. 

To  market-gardeners  it  is  a  great  otoeot  to  raise  tbt  earnesi 
potatoes,  considering  the  high  price  which  they  obum  1« 
them,  though  in  their  waxy  state  they  are  neither  vholeiont^ 
nor  palatable.  Next  in  early  maturity  to  the  »«*'^^^ 
and  walnut-leaved  are  the  early  Manly  and  early  Cbaaipi<> 
and  Fox's  seedling.  .    , 

The  best  soil  for  potatoes  generally  is  that  which  ii  »»^ 
lather  fresh  flrom  the  sUte  of  ley,  or  which  has  totm 
been  broken  up :  land  which  has  been  in  giasi  for  only*. 
or  three  years  is  easily  prepared  for  the  priDwp**.^"^^'^ 
should  be  as  deeply  ploughed  as  possible  befoiw  *^"7^^^'l^ 
early  in  March  harrowed,  and  thoroughly  «<■*"?.  "fvS 
After  lying  in  this  state  for  two  or  three  weekM  *°r 
again  be  well  harrowed   and  very  deeply  P^?"^  .jf .i^l  ^ 
without  bringing  up  any  bad  substratiUDi  ind  it  will  tneo 
fit  for  the  reception  of  the  crop.  .. 

The  most  approved  modes  of  setting  are  ss  J'^"*  i, 
Drills  should  be  formed  in  the  well-pulverised  llw^fl.  *'' 
double  boutings  of  the  plough,  in  order  to  bsve  the  sbouw^ 
uniform,  which  is  essential  to  the  correctness  of  succeeo'j 
operations.  The  dung  is  then  to  be  carted  out,  snd  «^J^^ 
by  tbe  carter  with  a  drag-fork  as  his  horac  sod  f^^'  y^ 
forwards  (the  horse  walking  in  the  centre  of  thi«edr^^**|^ 
the  wheels  move  in  the  other  two),  in  such  q"*°^^^,*JflLrt 
most  conveniently  shaken  out  into  the  drilli  by  thtfi'^''^ 
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employed  to  ftpread  it.  In  diy  wettber  the  eartinf?  does  no 
tfijory,  and  this  method  is  ttnivenal  in  Scotland.  The  other 
principal  mode,  more  generally  purswcd  in  Iceland  by  some 
of  the  best  cultivators  of  thenotatOi  is  to  cart  out  the  manore 
before  the  drills  are  formea,  in  rows  seren  or  eieht  yards 
apart,  and  to  supply  the  drills  from  the  heaps  as  the  piough 
adranees  in  its  work,  reserving  just  as  much  as  is  suppoMd 
sufficient  for  the  concluding  drills*  which  are  to  he  made  in 
the  sections  of  the  field  previously  occupied  by  the  rows  of 
manure.  By  the  latter  treatment  the  manure  may  be  laid 
over  tlie  sets — which  cannot  he  done  in  the  former  case — 
and  this  will  preserve  them  from  being  displaced  or  crushed 
by  the  feet  of  the  horses  during  the  process  of  covering  the 
seed.  But  against  this  advantage^which  is  not  inconsider- 
able--there  is  the  incontenienoe  ef  calculatine  with  preci- 
sion snd  Uying  aside  as  the  plough  advanoes  to  draw  the  last 
drills— where  the  rows  had  stood — the  precise  complement 
of  msnure,and  the  difficulivtotheplougbman  of  preserving 
the  exact  breadth  in  those  drills. 

Some  avoid  any  perplexities  in  tboee  respects  by  ploosh- 
ing  in  the  manure  thoroughly  before  drilling,  and  either 
dropping  the  set  in  everv  third  furrow,  or  rolling  the  whole 
manured  and  ploughed  surface,  and  then  making  drills. 
Our  own  experienoe  is  greatly  in  fkvour  of  this  latter  mode, 
when  the  Jbrtilismg  matter  is  abundant  and  of  the  short  de- 
scription which  freely  combines  with  the  soil  and  does  not 
obstruct  tbepkmgh  in  the  subsequent  drilling.  The  lazy-bed 
method  is  lo  generally  condemned  that  any  explanation  of 
it  here  would  be  snperftiious,  yet  in  undrained  bog-land,  or 
under  any  cireurastanoes  in  which  a  redundancy  St  wetness 
is  probable  in  the  autumn,  as  on  low  marshy  lands,  or  stiff 
day  soils  which  have  no  sufficient  inclination  to  carry  off  the 
water,  and  are  likely  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  in  win- 
ter from  want  of  drainage,  the  lacy-bed  system  is  by  far  the 
safest  The  deep  wide  furrows  at  each  side  carry  off  the 
water,  er  at  least  remove  it  from  the  potato.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  potatoes  in  the  last  year  (1839)  were  utterly  lost  in 
Ireland,  being  drilled  in  ffat  and  tenacious  lands,  which 
would  have  escaped  destruction  from  the  continued  rains  of 
thai  season  if  drained  by  the  furrow  of  the  lazy-bed.  Be- 
sides, where  circumstances  preclude  the  practicability  of 
deep  ploughing,  the  lazy- bed  practice  repeated  for  three 
years  will  completely  spade-trench  the  entire  land,  and  thus 
effect  an  important  beneflit  not  otherwise  attainable  by  the 
humble  tiller  of  the  soil  who  has  no  teams  for  ploughing  it 
effectually.  Thus  local  or  national  modes,  though  apparently 
defective  to  the  superftcial  observer,  are  sometimes  founded 
ttpon  sound  principles,  and  though  we  fbel  disposed  to  ex- 
elude  the  minute  details  ef  what  is  only  defensible  under 
peculiar  circumstances  from  an  essay  en  potato  culture  under 
ear  modem  system,  we  protest  against  the  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  a  method  which  is  still  pursued  throughout 
nearly  one  half  of  Ireland. 

The  sets  (uncut,  for  reasons  to  be  yet  assigned)  are  next 
to  be  iMd  down,  either  under  or  over  the  manure,  at  the 
average  distance  of  sixteen  inches,  by  the  setters,  who  move 
m  a  letrogvade  direction,  and  are  provided  with  aprons  to 
coatain  the  sets.  A  suflKcient  number  of  men  is  in  at- 
tendance to  divide  the  manure  evenly  iq  the  drills;  the 
plough  also  is  in  the  field  in  order  that  there  may  be  the 
least  possible  exposure  of  the  rosnure  and  sets  to  the  sun  or 
to  parching  wind,  [but  the  plough  should  cover  the  seta 
rather  lightly  in  elay  soil. 

The  roller  is  next  used  to  lay  an  even  snrfbce  to  the 
brairding*  plants  and  to  fecilitate  the  subsequent  progress 
ef  the  paring  plough,  which  is  to  be  set  to  work  when  the 
stems  are  six  er  seven  inches  high,  and  should  move  as  close 
to  the  plants  as  is  practicable  without  injuring  their  tender 
fibres.  The  weeders  should  then  hoe  the  plants  careAilly, 
aad  immediately  afterwards  (for  the  influence  of  wind  or 
hot  air  on  the  roots  is  pemtciotts)  the  scuffler  or  driH^ harrow 
la  to  follow,  in  order  to  clean  and  level  the  intervals,  before 
the  earthing  ploogh,  with  either  double  or  single  mould- 
beard,  is  introaue^  to  apply  fresh  earth  to  the  stems. 

Such  is  the  method  of  earthing  universally  pursued  by  the 
l^mer  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  in  Eneland  the  hand- 
hoe  is  principally  used  for  destroying  weecfe,  loosening  the 
earth,  aai  moulding  the  plants ;  fbr  the  two  first  of  these 
operations  the  bmin-hoe  ( which  cats  about  six  inches 
deep)  is  nsed^  and  the  turnip-hoe  fbr  drawing  the  earth  to 
tHe  iCeiM.  One  man  will  hoe  out  the  wee&  and  loosen 
Ibo  feU  of  half  an  aere  per  day,  and  the  sttbsequent  eerth- 
^e  A  8w«l  tertt,  ftfOtt^Bf  '.ilwcftni  dvt/ 


ing  of  the  lame  quantity  is  also  executed  by  one  man. 
This  is  for  cheaper  than  horse-work,  and  it  does  no  in- 
inry  to  any  of  the  stents^  and  makes  no  waste  laud  at  the 
Dcadriggs ;  and  where  the  earth  has  been  perfectly  well 
prepared  at  the  eommencement,  this  manual  husbandry  is 
the  best. 

If  this  system  be  found  most  efFcetual  in  England,  where 
the  wages  of  a  labourer  are  2«.  a  day,  it  must  be  far  more  so 
in  Ireland,  where  they  are  but  half  that  amount,  and  where 
practice  would  soon  give  sufficient  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  hoe. 

As  to  the  distance  between  the  drills,  due  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity 
and  description  of  manure  available,  or  in  other  words,  to 
the  probable  luxuriance  of  foliage.  Mr.  Knight,  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  allowing  room  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
and  height  of  the  plants,  has  laid  down  an  exact  rule  thus : — 
'  the  height  of  the  stems  being  three  feet,  the  rows  ought  to 
be  four  feet  apart:'  but  for  a  general  average,  thirty  inches 
is  the  best  distance.  As  to  excess  of  foliage,  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  not  desirable,  for  the  produce  of  tubers  is  not 
always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  foliage ;  under  high 
and  rank  stems  there  is  often  a  very  scanty  crop,  and 
Mr.  Knight  is  justifie4  by  experience  in  his  observation 
that '  the  largest  produce  will  be  obtained  from  varieties  of 
rather  early  habits  and  rather  low  stature,  there  being  in 
very  tall  plants  much  time  lost  in  conveying  the  nutriment 
from  the  soil  to  the  leaves,'  and  consequently  strong  and 
upright  stems,  which  do  not  fell  down  and  shade  the 
others,  are  those  which  are  desirable. 

Two  more  earthings  are  usually  given,  but  it  is  ques* 
tiottable  whether  even  one  be  necessary  in  soil  of  average 
depth,  unless  there  be  a  very  wide  interval  between  the 
drills,  and  it  is  certain  that  much  earthing  in  dry  and 
shallow  soil  is  injurious ;  for  by  wilhdrawins  the  earth 
from  contiguity  to  the  fibres  which  ramify  ana  penetrate 
fkr  in  loose  soil,  and  laying  it  on  the  head  of  the  drill, 
and  in  the  high  ridgelet  form,  it  is  applied  where  it  is  use- 
less for  the  nourishment  of  the  tubers,  and  in  a  position  that 
favours  the  rapid  escape  of  moisture,  which  in  such  soil  it 
ought  to  be  an  object  to  retain.  In  deep  land,  more  parti- 
cularly if  it  be  of  tenacious  quality,  the  furrows  at  each  side 
of  the  drill  will  be  in  general  seasons  most  serviceable  as 
drains,  as  well  as  for  furnishing  earth  to  support  the  stems, 
while  the  moisture  will  be  sufRciently  retained  for  the 
roots. 

Experiments*  have  led  to  the  inference  that  In  soil  of  a 
loose  porous  quality  there  is  probably  a  greater  produce  by 
not  affording  any  (or  a  very  slieht)  moulding,  but  by  digging; 
instead,  between  the  rows ;  for  deep  and  perfect  pulverization, 
next  to  an  adequate  allowance  of^  rich  manure,  is  the  main 
cause  of  a  large  produce.  In  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
manure  will  be  the  necessity  for  openins  the  soil  beneath, 
to  allow  the  fibres,  which  may  be  distincuy  traced  to  a  depth 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  followed  their  ramifications, 
to  extract  all  the  nourishment  which  the  subsoil  may  afford. 
If  there  be  abundance  of  nutriment  above,  neither  the  neces- 
sity nor  perhaps  the  inclination  for  penetrating  deeply  can 
exist,  anid  in  such  cases  the  operation  of  earthing  by  the 
plough,  as  long  as  it  can  be  introduced  without  injury  to  the 
stems,  may  be  usefUl  in  many  ways,  but  unquestionably  by 
guarding  them  from  the  effects  of  storm  in  exposed,  and  from 
excessive  wetness  io  low  situations.  Besides,  in  regulating 
this  point,  regard  should  always  be  bad  to  the  quality  of  the 
potato,  for  the  tubers  of  some  varieties  have  a  tendency  to 
push  to  the  surface,  while  others  tend  into  the  earth,  and 
therefore  require  a  different  treatment. 

But  in  all  cases  the  earth  should  be  rendered  as  loose  and 
friable  as  possible,  by  spade,  hoe.t  or  plough,  and  where  la- 
bour is  easily  commanded,  the  spade  will  be  found  to  be 
the  more  efficacious  implement  in  the  first  course  of  treat- 
ment after  the  plants  are  well  up. 

Some  plant  one  or  two  sets  in  the  centre  of  every  square 
yard,  but  in  such  cases  great  and  continued  earthing,  until 
each  square  presents  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  is  contemplated ; 
and  if  our  preceding  remarks  be  correct,  this  treatment  is 
only  applicable  to  deep  and  retentive  soils.  Great  returns 
have  no  doubt  been  thus  obtained,  but  by  this  mode  there  is 
the  least  possible  incorporation  of  the  manure  with  the  soil. 

In  minute  husbandry,  such  as  that  exemplified  in  la- 
bourers' allotments,  which  excludes  the  plough  altogetheri 

•  8m  IfMtia  I^ofVi '  CyoloiNsdla  of  Fmtliaa  HuabsScky,'  vm  Wt 
4  That  kind  cfU«4  Oiv  b««Q-t)oe,  shnpftt  lik«  sa  wIm,  ^ 
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the  ordinary  and  best  practice  is  to  lay  the  sets  in  rows,  after 
a  very  deep  winter  digging,  marked  with  a  garden-line.  The 
workman  dies  precisely  as  in  a  garden-plot  for  cabbages : 
be  clears  a  Tittle  drill,  lavs  the  sets  straight,  puts  a  suf- 
ficiency of  manure  over  them,  and  then  covers  from  the 
next  spit,  which  he  digs  with  a  spade  or  a  three-pronged 
fork  flattened  at  the  ends,  levelling  and  pulverising  as  he 
advances  to  the  distance  at  which  he  again  puts  down  his 
line  and  forms  a  new  drill.  Thus  the  entire  piece  is  tho- 
roughly loosened,  the  manure  perfectly  covered,  and  ©vety 
facility  given  for  the  hand-hoeing  in  due  course. 

The  next  stage  of  the  potato  is  that  in  which  it  blossoms. 
Jt  has  been  recommended  to  pluck  off  the  flowers.  Exces- 
sive blossoming  is  no  doubt  injurious,  but  experience  has 
generally  proved  that  the  extra  cost  is  hardly  defrayed  by 
the  additional  produce  obtained.  If  the  flowers  are  plucked 
olT,  they  should  be  nipped  in  the  early  bud. 

When  the  crop  is  fully  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
withering  of  the  stalks,  and  when  the  land  is  free  from 
stones,  labourers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty  to  one 
plough  (half  of  these  being  usually  men,  and  the  remainder 
women  or  younz  persons),  should  be  set  to  pull  up  the 
stalks,  and  caretulfy  collect  the  tubers  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  them,  before  the  plough  proceeds  in  its  operation. 
When  it  is  prepared  for  work,  the  men,  with  prongs  flattened 
at  the  extremity,  are  placed  at  such  distances  from  each 
other  as  will  give  them  proper  time  to  fork  out  the  potatoes 
cleanly  for  tne  pickers,  who  are  also  stationed  at  exact 
distances  with  a  basket  between  every  pair,  into  which  they 
gather  the  potatoes. 

Tbe  common  swing-plough  may  be  employed  in  three 
ways : — First,  in  taking  off  a  slice  from  each  side  of  every 
drill,  and  leaving  it  to  the  workmen  to  open  out  the  centre 
with  their  prongs ;  or  in  its  third  movement  it  may  turn  up 
this  centre,  under  which  the  main  body  of  the  tubers  lie, 
which  is  more  expeditiously  and  easily  done  if  the  earth  be 
in  fit  condition.  Second,  a  double  mould-board  plough  with 
a  long  sack,  and  divested  of  its  coulter,  may  be  drawn  by  two 
strong  horses  through  the  centre  of  the  drills,  and  com- 
pletely under  the  level  of  the  tubers,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring 
them,  by  which  means  the  work-people  will  be  kept  exceeo- 
ingly  busy ;  and  if  the  land  be  in  good  friable  order,  this  is 
the  most  expeditious  mode,  and  provided  there  is  a  perfect 
harrowing  afterwards,  the  crop  will  be  taken  out  witn  suf- 
flcicnt  cleanliness.  Third,  the  crop  may  be  taken  up  by 
prongs  or  long  narrow  spades  without  the  plough.  In  wet 
weather  this  more  tedious  but  far  safer  method  is  fre- 
quently adopted,  and  if  the  drills  be  short  and  the  headriggs 
under  crop  also,  it  is  the  most  desirable,  effectual,  and  ecx}- 
nomical  mode.  In  removing  the  produce  in  this  manner,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  number  of  gatherers  should  be  much 
less  in  proportion  to  the  men,  than  under  the  other  circum- 
stances. The  headriggs  should  evidently  be  the  first  parts 
of  the  field  cleared,  to  make  a  free  space  for  the  ploughs  in 
the  boutings  and  for  the  carts. 

One  horse  will  answer  for  three  carts  if  the  distance  of 
draught  to  the  pits  be  short,  bv  changing  him  alternately 
from  an  empty  to  a  full  one,  but  this  only  applies  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  system  of  draught  by  single  carts  and 
horses.  The  general  mode  of  securing  the  crop  in  pits  in 
the  field  is  the  safest  In  making  the  pits — improperly  so 
termed,  for  the  base  is  only  sunk  a  few  inches,  and  the 
potatoes  are  raised  considerably  in  tbe  heaps — the  only 
caution  to  be  observed  is  that  fhrrows  should  be  cut  on  all 
sides  to  prevent  water  from  lodgine  or  penetrating  inwards, 
and  that  the  earth  thrown  up  and  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches,  should  be  well  beaten  with  spade  or 
shovel  to  exclude  moisture  and  firost  The  potato-stalks, 
however  apparently  dry,  should  never  be  laid  between  the 
potatoes  and  the  earth  in  these  accumulations,  for  they  soon 
ferment  and  rot,  and  injure  all  the  potatoes  in  contact  with 
them.  Straw  is  at  least  useless.  The  length  of  the  pit  de- 
pends on  circumstances,  but  the  breadth  should  not  exceed 
four  feet,  as  large  accumulations  are  most  liable  to  fermenta- 
tions. 

Tbe  only  decided  disease  of  the  potato,  besides  the  dry 
rot,  is  '  tbe  curl,'  which  is  an  imperfect  formation,  and  was 
first  generally  observed  in  1764,  when  it  gave  rise  to  va- 
rious conjectures  and  unprofitable  discussions:  the  cause 
is  yet  unknown.  One  thing  however  is  clear,  that  from 
a  crop  of  which  any  part  is  intended  for  seed,  all  the  plants 
affected  with  curl  should  be  careAillv  separated  before  the 
genenl  removal  oommences.    The  ary  rot,  or  decay  of  the 


set,  which  during  recent  years  so  fearfolly  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  also  still  unexpU.nod 
as  to  its  real  cause,  though  the  press  has  teemed  withessa^j 
and  very  plausible  theories  respecting  it  The  vuat  m%Uy 
was  remarked  for  many  years,  as  appears  by  tbe  '  K\.i- 
sophical  Transactions  of  the  Bath  Society,*  and  ve  \an 
reason  to  think,  in  seasons  similar  to  those  which  we  hut 
experienced  in  latter  years.  The  set,  though  appanBiiy 
sound  when  planted,  has  either  failed  to  germinate  ii  il 
and  rotted  away,  or  has  feebly  and  partially  thrown  out  & 
sickly  shoots.  The  mosi  contradictory  causes  have  bea 
assigned:  over-ripening  In  the  preceding  year;  ootiet- 
ripening;  fermentation  in  tbe  pits ;  fermentation  of  tbe  m; 
in  the  ground  when  placed  in  contact  with  hot  dung  (wbidi 
is  utterly  absurd,  for  when  in  the  ground  no  injurious  ta- 
mentation  can  arise) ;  very  hot  weather,  great  drougfai,  U 
sun,  cold  parching  wind,  dry  and  beating  manure,  fea«ire, 
which  is  always  damp ;  exhaustion  of  the  kind  from  i  lorjr 
course  of  culture,  contradicted  by  many  instances  in  iludt 
it  appears  that  the  produce  of  the  same  variety— for  iiBiuef 
the  apple — has  been  successively  cultivated  dariog  latj- 
five  years  without  any  failure ;  or  the  loss  of  TitaJitj^ca 
prematurely  shooting. 

If  potatoes  have  fermented  in  their  aocumukld  itite, 
they  would  bear  obvious  evidence  of  it  and  tiinefoR\ft 
rejected.  Fermentation  cannot  be  the  true  cause  i&e«tT] 
or  even  the  majority  of  cases,  nor  does  the  fiiilorepiobbh 
proceed  from  insects  in  the  eyes,  as  has  been  sugg^ed,  ie 
if  so,  it  is  diflUcult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  sets  from  tbt 
same  heap  planted  at  one  part  of  the  day  bare  touDt 
failed,  while  others  put  into  the  ground  at  another  hut 
pushed  forth  healthy  shoots.  As  to  decay  in  tbe  land  frm 
the  contiguity  of  fermenting  manure, '  bow  is  it  tobeprord 
that  the  gases  evolved  by  fermenting  manure  can  injint 
the  sets?  fermenting  manures  would  rather  stimulate h 
their  warmth,  and  excite  their  growth  by  the  aliment  vbie^ 
their  essential  qualities,  carbon  and  ammonia,  supplf  ■> 
plants.  Why  do  not  the  gaseous  exhalations  tcom  mid 
fermenting  hot-beds  destroy  the  tender  plants  vbich  w 
raised  in  them?'  (Doyle s  Cydopcedia  qf  Practical H» 
bandry,) 

The  same  causes  which  are  severally  assigned  ^  ^ 
total  or  partial  failure  of  the  potato  in  numberless- 
stances,  and  to  a  most  distressing  extent  in  Irelaoi^ 
existed  since  the  culture  of  the  potato  commenoei^ 
without  the  effects  deplored,  which  have  only  prevailed  viilt'. 
a  verv  recent  space  of  time.     But  from  the  frequeatsiH 
searching  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  mostooape^' 
and  practical  men,  a  preventive  against  the  failure  basbes 
ascertained,  namely,  tne  planting  of  entire  tubers.  When  ta 
cut  sets  have  failed,  the  entire  tubers  have  resisted  preiBa- 
ture  decay ;  whether  it  arises  from  atmospheric  influeoceo: 
debility  of  constitution,  or  from  any  of  the  conjedui* 
causes,  the  entire  tubers  resist  these  noxious  influences,  a|Dd 
germinate  healthily  and  freely.    AH  reports  agree  on  \^ 
point ;  there  is  no  risk  in  this  case,  if  the  tubers  be  souna 
when  planted;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  all  stages J>i 
their  ^wth,  the  uncut  tubers  maintain  a  decided  supenuniy 
and  yield  a  corresponding  produce.  .  , 

The  farina  of  the  potato,  properly  granulated  and  dnw. » 
sold  in  our  shops  as  tapioca,  to  which  it  bears  the  close^ 
resemblance  both  in  appearance  and  essential  P'^P'^"!^ 
For  confectionary  the  flour  is  so  dehcately  white,  and  ru 
so  digestible  and  nutritious,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  nio|j 
general  use,  among  the  children  of  the  poor  especially!  ^ 
the  winter  season,  when  they  so  rarely  enjoy  the  luxuj  ^ 
milk ;  and  the  cost  is  not  more  than  a  sixth  or  *®^""' 

»te  price  of  tapioca  or  arrow- root,  if  it  be  made  at  ^  ^^ 
ew  housewives  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  <^°[*"";*jy 
by  the  use  of  a  common  hand-grater  and  sieve;  w 
yielding  larger  supplies  some  machinery  is  w^ffJjWVrn 
POTEMKI'N    GREGORY      ALEXANDROjU*^ 
PRINCE,  born  near  Smolensk,  of  a  noble  iJ^^ugh  PJj; 
family,  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  e^teen,  J^^ 
tamed  a  cornetcy  m  the  Russian  guards,    vvueu  «*« 
lution  took  place  at  Petersburg;  in  1762,  by  wbwn  r 
III.  was  dethroned,  and  his  wife  Catharinaproclsini^  ^^ 
press  of  all  the  Russias,  Potemkin  took  the  piij  |j  ^^^ 
tharina,  and  was  very  active  in  bringing  1^** '^f  „..  gnJ 
to  her  cause.     He   was  duly  noticed'  hj  ^^5'?  j,e  ^ 
after  some  time  he  became  her  favounte.    .^.•j^^/or 
better  claims  to  favour  than  mere  personal  »*"^^  ^ 
he  bad  great  natural  abilities,  coujpwhcnMVC  ia«*'' 
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p'eat  presence  of  mind :  the  empress  conceived  a  real  es- 
ecm  for  him,  which  survived  the  loss  of  her  affection. 
Jnlike  her  other  favourites,  Potemkin,  when  no  longer  her 
personal  favourite,  continued  to  be  the  confidential  minister 
nd  trusty  adviser  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  for  many  years 
he  most  influential  man  in  Russia.  His  views  were  turned 
o wards  the  south,  and  he  encouraged  Catharina  to  extend 
ler  dominions  in  the  direction  of  Turkey.  He  was  a  main 
a'omoter  of  the  war  against  the  Porte  in  1771-2,  in  which 
he  Crimea  and  Kuban  were  dismembered  from  the  Ottoman 
mpire,  and  by  which  Russia  acquired  a  footing  on  the 
oast  of  the  E^^xine.  He  was  afterwards  the  means  of  in- 
iucing  Heraclius,  czar  or  prince  of  Georgia,  to  do  homage 
u  the  empress,  and  receive  a  Russian  garrison  at  TiUis. 
Te  also  induced  Solomon,  the  sultan  of  Imiretia,  to  do 
he  same.  Lastly,  he  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  with  the 
ihan  of  the  Crimea,  who  had  been  acknowledged  as  an  in- 
Icpendeut  sovereign,  to  reduce  that  fine  province  under  the 
ubjection  of  Russia,  in  the  years  1 784-5.  The  countries 
lismembered  from  the  Ottoman  empire  were  formed  into  a 
lussian  government,  which  received  the  claasical  name  of 
^auris,  or  Taurida,  and  Catharina  bestowed  upon  Potemkin, 
L)r  his  services,  both  military  and  diplomatic,  the  surname  of 
L  aurisschesky.  Conformably  to  this  name,  the  magnificent 
lalace  which  Catharina  had  built  for  him  at  Petersburg 
vas  styled  the  Taurian  or  Taurida  palace.  In  1787,  war 
laving  broken  out  again  between  the  Porte  and  Russia, 
^otemkin  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  (he  Russian 
rmies,  with  several  experienced  generals  under  his  orders, 
^rnong  whom  was  Suwarrow.  In  1788,  Oczakow  was  taken 
»y  the  Russians,  and  Ismael  in  the  following  year:  The 
Russians  occupied  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  Wallachia,  and 
lart  of  Bulgaria.  lu  1791,  Potemkin  left  the  army,  and 
eturned  to  Petersburg  to  enjov  his  triumphs.  He  gave  a 
lagnificent  entertainment  to  the  empress  and  her  court  in 
he  Taurida  palace,  which  is  well  described  by  Tooke  and 
lie  other  historians  of  Catharina.  It  was  a  gorgeous  display, 
worthy  of  the  Eastern  fairv  tales.  The  empress,  contrary  to 
ler  custom,  stayed  till  midnight,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
•Icasure  of  her  host  and  of  the  company.  As  she  was  ^oing 
o  retire,  she  turned  to  Potemkin  to  express  her  satisfac- 
ion,  when  the  prince  fell  on  his  knee,  and  seized  her  hand, 
k'hich  he  bedewed  with  tears.  This  was  a  burst  of  genuine 
eeling,  and  in  a  man  who  had  long  appeared  a  stranger  to 
uch  emotions.    Shortly  after,  Potemkin  quitted  Petersburg 

0  return  to  the  army.  He  attended  the  congress  of  Jassy  in 
792,  but  the  negotiations  had  already  begun,  and  were  car- 
ted on  between  Prince  Repnin  and  the  grand-vizier.  Po- 
emkin  fell  ill  at  Jassy  of  an  epidemic  which  was  raging  at 
hat  time.  When  Catharina  heai'd  of  it,  she  sent  two  of  her 
Irst  physicians  to  attend  on  him ;  but  he  would  pay  no  at- 
ention  to  their  advice,  and  indulged  even  more  tnan  usual 
n  his  intemperate  manner  of  living.  His  disease  gaining 
p-ound,  he  tnought  of  removing  from  Jassy  to  Nicolaie^ 

1  town  which  he  had  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yekol 
vith  the  Bog,  but  he  bad  scarcely  travelled  ten  miles  when 
le  felt  himself  dying.  He  was  taken  out  of  his  carriage, 
iiid  laid  down  on  the  grass  by  the  road  side,  under  a  tree, 
A'hcre  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  niece  the  Princess  Bra- 
licka,  in  October,  1792,  at  52  years  of  age.  His  remains 
vere  moved  to  Kherson,  where  a  mausoleum  was  raised  to 
lim  by  order  of  Catharina.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his 
itles  and  offices  at  the  time  of  his  death  :— he  was  field- 
narshal  of  Russia,  chief  general  of  the  cavalry,  great-ad- 
niral  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  governor-general  of 
fauridaand  Ekatarinoslaf,  master  of  the  ordnance,  inspector- 
general  of  the  army,  grand-hetman  of  the  Cossacs,  adju- 
ant- general  and  chamberlain  to  the  empress,  colonel  of  seve- 
-al  regiments,  and  knight  of  many  orders. 

Potemkin  was  a  man  of  contradictions  and  eccentricities; 
)f  great  natural  abilities,  vast  conceptions,  and  of  extensive 
hough  not  deep  information.  He  had  a  most  active  mind, 
ffith  an  indolent  habit  of  body.  Enthusiastic  in  his  youth, 
le  lived  to  be  satiated  with  every  kind  of  excitement,  and 
iFeazy  of  all  that  this  world  can  afford.  He  served  how- 
fvcr  to  the  last  his  country  and  his  sovereign  with  zeal,  and 
le  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  power  of  Russia  on 
he  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  His  character  was  peculiarly 
lussian,  and  both  his  faults  and  his  good  qualities  were 
lational. 

POTENTILLA  (so  called  from  its  potency  in  medicine, 
10 me  of  the  species,  especially  P.  reptans,  having  been  em- 
)lc/ed  as  astringents)  is  a  large  rosaceous  genus,  the  species 


of  which  inhabit  exclusively  the  cooler  parts  of  the  world, 
and  prefer  the  coldest.  Most  of  them  are  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, a  very  few  only  forming  shrubs.  Their  flowers 
are  usually  yellow,  in  a  few  species  they  are  white,  and  very 
rarely  they  are  purple.  Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
on  account  of  their  ornamental  appearance.  As  a  genus 
Potentilla  differs  from  Fragraria  (or  the  strawberry)  in  no- 
thing except  the  receptacle  of  its  fruit  being  dry  and  hard,  in- 
stead of  succulent  and  much  enlarged.  Such  of  the  species 
of  Potentilla  as  have  fingered  leaves  are  popularly  called 
cinquefoils. 

POTERIOCRINI'TES.  [Encrinitks,  vol.  ix.,  p.  391.] 
N.B.  In  Mr.  Murchison*s  great  work  on  the  Silurian  Sys- 
tem, vol.  ii.,  p.  672,  pi.  17,  fig.  3,  Professor  Phillips  de- 
scribes and  figures  a  new  genus  of  Encrinites  under  the 
name  of  Hypanthocrinites,  observing  that  in  it  the  lowest 
plates  clearly  seen  appear  to  correspond  to  the  first  costals 
of  the  genus  Actinocrtnites,  and  that  the  pelvic  plates  were 
probably  small.  The  column  he  thinks  was  probably  short ; 
its  ioints  are  prominent  in  the  middle,  and  thinnest  near  the 
body.  The  Professor  observes,  in  conclusion,  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lower  plates  in  Eucalyptocrinitet  of 
Goldfuss  is  so  very  similar  to  that  above  noticed,  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  suppose  the  genera  so  entirely  distinct  as  would 
be  the  case  if  EitccUyptocrinitet  be  really,  as  Goldfuss  sup- 
poses, destitute  of  a  column.    Qussre  tamen. 

POTHIE'R,  ROBERT  JOSEPH,  born  at  Orleans  in 
1699,  studied  in  his  native  town,  and  adopted  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  was  made  conseiller  au  chatelet  (court) 
of  Orleans,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  French 
law  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  chancellor  D*  Aguesseau,  and  he  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  civilians  that  France  has  pro- 
duced. Pothier  wrote  many  professional  works,  but  he 
chiefly  devoted  his  labours  to  extend  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law.  With  this  view  he  published  his  edition  of 
the  '  Digesta,'  which  is  entitled  '  Pandectae  Justinianea)  in 
Novum  Ordinem  Digestae;  cum  Legibus  Codicis  et  No- 
vellis  quae  Jus  Pandectarum  confirmant,  explicant,  aut 
abrogant,'  3  vols.,  fol,  Paris,  1748-52.  The  work  contains 
an  introduction  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  law,  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  on  Hadrian's 
perpetual  Edict,  and  is  accompanied  by  notes  and  tables  of 
contents.  After  Pothier*s  death,  his  friend  Guyot  published 
a  new  edition  of  his  '  Pandects,'  in  which  he  inserted  many 
corrections  and  additions  that  Pothier  had  made  in  MS. 
on  a  copy  of  the  former  edition,  and  also  a  biographical 
notice  of  Pothier,  3  vols,  fol.,  Lyon,  1 782.  Other  editions 
of  Pothier's  '  Pandects*  have  since  appeared ;  among  which 
there  is  one  with  a  French  translation  by  Br6ard  Ncuvillc 
and  Moreau  de  Montalin,  Paris,  1810. 

Pothier  was  the  author  of  numerous  treatises  on  various 
branches  of  law :  'Trait6  du  Contrat  de  Mariage ;'  'Trait6 
des  Contrats  Al^atoires  ;*  '  Du  Contrat  de  Vente ;'  *  Du 
Contrat  de  Change  et  Billets  de  Commerce  ;*  '  Du  CJontrat 
de  Louage ;'  '  Du  Contrat  de  Louage  Maritime  et  du  Con- ' 
trat  de  SocAM ;'  '  Trait^  des  Obligations,'  which  has 
been  translated  into  English,  with  the  following  title,  *  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Obligations  or  Contracts,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  W.  D.  Evans,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1806 ;  '  Traits  du  Domaine  de  Pn)pri6t6,  de  la  Passcs- 
sion,  et  de  la  Prescription.'  These  and  other  treatises  of 
Pothier  have  been  collected  in  one  work  under  the  title 
'  Trait^  sur  DiffiSrentes  Matins  de  Droit  Civil  appliqut'es 
&  rUsage  du  Barreau  et  de  la  Jurisprudence  Frangaise/  4 
vols.  4to.,  Orl^ns,  1781. 

The  compilers  of  the  new  French  Civil  (3ode  tinder  Napo- 
leon made  great  use  of  Pothier's  treatises,  as  is  shown  in  a 
useful  work  by  M.  Ledru,  a  French  civilian,  entitled  *  Le 
Pothier  des  Notaires,  ou  Abr6g6  de  ses  divers  Trait^s,  avec 
rindication  de  ceux  des  Articles  du  Code  Civil  dont  on  y 
rctrouve  les  Dispositions,'  4  vols,  dvo.,  Paris,  1823.  On 
this  subject  Savigny  remarks,  '  It  is  generally  known 
that  Pothier  is  the  polar  star  of  Roman  law  to  modern 
French  jurists,  and  that  his  writings  had  a  most  immediate 
influence  on  the  code.  I  am  very  far  from  depreciating 
Pothier:  on  the  contrary,  the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  many,  would  be  very  well  directed. 
But  a  juristical  literature,  in  which  he  stands  alone,  and  is 
honoured  and  studied  almost  as  an  original  authority,  is  an 
object  of  pity.'  {Vom  Beriif,  &c.,  p.  60.)  The  treatise  on 
Contracts,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Pothier'a 
worki  to  English  lawyers,  may  be  comprehended  within  the 
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lame  juclgment  It  is  a  respectable  and  useful  work,  but 
it  should  not  be  studied  as  an  authority.  Among  the  other 
works  of  Pothier  is  the  '  CoutOme  d'Orl^ans,'  1 760,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  the  old  French  law. 

Pothier  died  at  Orleans  in  1 772.  He  left  many  works  in 
MS.  which  were  publiKhed  bv  his  friend  Guyot:  'CEuvres 
Posthumes  de  R.  J.  Pothier/  3  vols.  4ta,  Paris,  1777,  con- 
taining, among  others,  treatises  '  Des  Successions,*  '  Des 
Donations  Testamentaires,*  '  Des  Donations  entre  Vifs,' 
'  Des  Cens,*  '  Des  Fiefs,'  '  De  la  Procedure  Civile  et  de  la 
Procedure  Criminelle.' 

It  is  a  merit  of  Pothier  that  his  learning  was  enlightened 
by  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  He 
nex'er  gave  his  sanction  to  any  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  prac- 
tices of  the  old  French  judiciary  system,  such  as  the  torture. 
In  his  treatise  *  De  la  Procedure  Criminelle.'  sect,  iv., 
art  2,  he  exposes  the  absurd  custom  which  existed  in  his 
time  in  France,  and  still  exists  in  some  European  states,  of 
obliging  the  accused,  at  the  beginning  of  his  interrogation 
or  examination,  to  take  an  oath  to  reveal  all  the  trutl^  thus 
inducing  him  to  peijure  himself  in  order  to  save  his  life: 
'  a  custom,'  observes  Pothier, '  which  has  been  reprobated 
by  many  divines  and  moralists,  and  which  appears  to  bo 
borrowed  from  the  code  of  the  Inquisition.' 

POTIDi^iA.    [Macedonia.] 

POTO'MAC.    [Maryland;  Virginia.] 

POTC/MIDA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
Dr.  Turton's  ^enus  Mysca,  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the 
subfamily  Umoninaf,  family  UnionicUe.    (Malacology,) 

POTOROO'.  [Mab«upialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  462.] 

P01X)Sr,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of 
Bolivia,  and  in  the  department  of  Potosi,  is  built  on  the 
south-western  declivity  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  in  19*  36' 
S.  lat.  and  65^  20' W.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  13.265 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  town,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago^  when  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  were 
in  a  flourishing  state,  is  said  to  have  contained  100,000 
inhabitants,  contained,  in  1826,  a  population  not  exceeding 
12,000,  about  half  of  whom  were .  Peruvian  Indians.  It  is 
built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  the  streets  are  consequently  irre- 
gular, but  they  are  tolerably  wide  and  clean.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  large,  and  most  of  them  substantial*  On  one  side 
of  the  principal  square  stands  the  government-house,  a  long 
low  range  of  buildings,  including  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
gaol,  and  the  guard-house.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  cathedral, 
an  immense  edifice,  still  unfinished,  which  has  very  little 
claim  to  architectural  beauty.  The  mint  also  is  very  large, 
but  far  from  being  a  fine  building.  The  great  square  con- 
tains a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Bolivar.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  though  the 
surrounding  country  is  barren  and  exhibits  few  signs  of  ve- 
getation. The  Indians  live  mostly  on  potatoes.  The  cli- 
mate of  Potosi  presents  the  chatiges  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year  every  day.  It  commonly  freeces  at  night,  and  the 
morning  is  piercingly  cold ;  the  mrenoon  is  like  the  finest 
March  day  in  EngUnd ;  from  noon  to  about  two  or  three 
o'clock  it  is  extremely  hot  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  shade  it  is 
uot  only  cool,  but  very  cold.  The  evenings  and  the  early 
part  of  the  nights  are  usually  serene,  and  sometimes  mild. 
It  is  a  healthy  place,  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  pro- 
duces a  difficulty  of  respiration  called  xarochi,  to  which 
even  the  natives  and  animals  are  subiect 

The  Cerro  of  Potest  rises  to  the  elevation  of  16,037  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  has  the 
shape  of  a  perfect  cone,  but  is  not  volcanic,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. It  does  not  produce  a  blade  of  grass :  the  whole  moun- 
tain seems  to  consist  of  silver-ore  of  different  degrees  of  rich- 
ness. It  was  discovered  that  this  mountain  contained  silver- 
ore  by  an  Indian,  in  1545,  who  being  in  pursuit  of  a  lama 
upon  the  steep  declivity,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  fall- 
ing caught  hold  of  a  shrub,  which  being  torn  from  the  soil, 
exposed  amass  of  solid  silver  at  the  roots.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  day  the  mines  have  been  worked.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  mmes  from  1556  to  1800  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  82.3,950,508  Spanish  dollars,  or  1 85,388,864/. 
The  greatest  produce  was  in  1593,  when  it  amounted  to 
7,858,893  Spanish  dollars,  or  1,768,251/.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeeth  century  the  produce  began  gradually  to  fall 
oflT.  A  few  years  previous  to  the  War  of  Independence  the 
produce  was  still  about  8000  marcs  (4000  pounds  avoirdu- 
l>ois)  of  pure  silver  weekly,  but  during  the  war  the  exten- 
live  m«fibinery  wa«  destroyed,  and  m  1829  Tonple  oiti- 


mated  the  annual  produce  at  125,000/.  only,  or  i:C0  mrti 
weekly. 

(Humboldt,  Esioi  9ur  la  Nouvelle  Eipagne;  Im^ 
Travels  in  vanou»  Parts  </  Peru. 

POTOSI,  SAN  LUIS  DE.    [Max  caw  Statm] 

POTSDAM  is  one  of  the  two  goveronents  vbicb  f^ 
the  province  of  Brandenburg.    It  includes  the  distnc  :f 
Berlin,  which,  though  only  29  souare  miles  inexteQl,ini 
been  called  a  government  by  nassel  atid  othen  1^ 
government  is  situated  between  51*  5G'  and  53°  3VKk 
and  between  1 1**  1 0'  and  14**  24'  E.  long.    It  isbooodtds 
the  north  by  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  and  Il.-Strcl:tz,  x 
the  north-east  by  Pomerania,  on  the  east  by  FnnUbr;  a 
the  south  by  Saxony,  on  the  south-west  by  Anbalt-Dteic, 
on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Saxony,  and  ostbeonti- 
west  by  Hanover.  It  is  formed  of  the  districts  fonserij  nllei 
the  Priegnitz,  the  Uckermark,  and  several  oitla  of  (hi 
Middle  Mark,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  circles,  betk 
the  district  of  Berlin.    The  area  Is  8000  square  milaiBJ 
the  population  (1837)  1.169,706;  that  of  Berlin ii2(j,JH 
This  tract  is  an  extensive  and  low  plain,  vvied  onh  onei- 
sionally  by  slight  elevations.    The  soil,  though  br  ik omI 
part  a  light  sand,  contains  some  fertile  spots,  nsniyaD 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.    The  climate  is  geneoiyk'tk 
The  principal  mineral  is  bog-iron  ore,  which  kim;  4m    j 
not  yield  above  20  per  cent.    The  inhabttanti  m  vt^   I 
trious,  and  carry  on  manufactures  of  woollen,  coQoo,  ifid  < 
linen.    Th«  principal  towns,  besides  Berlin  sad  Pois^ 
are  Brandenburg,  with  13«283  inhabitants;  PreoxUcTii 
10,508  inhabiunu;    Charlottenburg,    6376  inhabiutiv 
New  Ruppin,  7415  inhabitanU;  V^itUtock,  eiUuiUliS- 
ants;  and  Spandau,  6753  inhabitants. 

POTSDAM,  the  capital  of  the  governioent,  Dm  la:^ 
somest  town  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  next  to6eriic,s 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruthe  snd  theBa^^  ■ 
an  island  about  18  miles  in  circumference,  formed  bj*:! 
Havel,  some  small  lakes,  and  a  canal.    It  becsme  tbe«Q' 
sional  residence  of  the  court  about  the  end  of  the  k^^]^ 
teenth  century,  but  it  is  indebted  for  its  chief  inpronv^ 
to  Frederic  lU  before  whose  time  the  old  town  mbuJ* 
of  only  four  streets.    Frederic  built  almost  the  whole  rf* 
new  town,  and  had  several  of  the  new  streets  made  to  ^t 
like  rows  of  palaces,  the  fronts  being  all  of  stoM  ^^ 
streets  are  regular  and  broad,  and  there  aw  «« f^ 
squares;  but  the  whole  is  on  too  large  a  tctlet«^ 
population,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  court,  or  f^co^ 
garrison  is  reduced,  the  town  seems  deserted.  Iti^^' 
rounded  by  a  rampart,  and  has  nine  gates,  of  vhicb  ^j 
Brandenburg  gate  is  a  handsome  triumphal  arch  c<^- 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan  at  Rome.    Of  the  leven  W 
over  the  Havel  and  the  canal,  the  finest  is  the  T^i« 
bridge,  which  is  600  feet  long  and  30  wide,  snd  coi^t}  < 
8  iron  arches  resting  on  massive  stone  pillsrs.  Oi'^ 
numerous  fine  buildings  the  following  seem  to  betheift** 
worthy  of  notice  i—l.  The  Royal  Palace,  in  the  old  tjwi^ 
was  begun  by  the  elector  Frederic  William  I,  and  coopltw 
by  Frederic  II.    It  is  an  oblong  parallelc^niiD,  three  }^^ 
high,  adorned  with  colonnades  of  the  Cori&thisn  order,  i^ 
main  entrance  is  towards  the  old  market-place,  s  baodstsi; 
square,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  an  obelisk  of  it^ 
and  white  marble  75  feet  high,  the  four  sides  of  »bicH^. 
adorned  with  busts  of  the  electoT  Frederic  Willnin  lod  "< 
kings  Frederic  1.,  Frederic  WiUiam  I.,  and  Frcdenf  i^ 
Tliis  palace  has  extensive  gardens  along  the  river.   «•  ^ 
Town-hall,  which  Frederic  IL  caused  to  be  built  in  l-W  k 
the  model  of  that  of  Amsterdam.    3.  The  Theatre.  4.  roj 
new  great  poor-house  and  infirmary ;  and  5,  the  Mu'W 
Orphan  Asylum.    Of  the  churehes,  we  may  o^^'^"^ 
garrison  church,   which  contains  the  tombs  of  rrw«* 
William  I.  and  Frederie  II.;    the  church  of  «*j^ 
Ghost,  with  a  fine  steeple  280  feet  high ;  ^Jr!\\i 
Protestant  church,  built  on  the  plan  of  the  ^^^^Z^ 
Rome.    There  are  extensive  barracks,  and  a  \vp  buinijni 
660  feet  in  length  and  75  feet  in  breadth,  for  ^]^^J: 
troops  in  bad  weather.    Pdtsdam  is  the  seat  of  tbegovc^^ 
ment,  and  of  all  the  offices  connected  with  it,  snd  h"  a  fr\ 
number  of  useful  and  charitable  institutions.  P«P""fL 
manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollens,  leather,  n 
hosiery,  musical  instruments,  and  carriages.   In  tw  o 
factory  of  small  arras,  the  mttske^barreIs,midest^pa° 
are  fitted  with  stocks,  &c.,  and  finished  for  aie-         .l 

In  the  vicinity  of  Potsdam  are  the  BrtiJtoiW^ 
ngnseable  promontdot  \  th«  Pftuwml  (Ldiad^i  ^ <**^ 
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in  the  river  Havel,  vliich  is  2000  paces  long  and  500  broad, 
kvith  fine  grounds  laid  out  In  what  the  Germans  call  the 
English  style,  and  containing  many  foreign  animals ;  the 
Eiussian  colony  Alexandrewna,  established  in  1820;  and 
hree  royal  palaces:  (1)  Sansouci,  the  fttvourite  residence  of 
F*rederic  II.,  which  is  only  one  story  high,  with  a  circular  pavi- 
ion  at  each  end,  in  one  of  which  the  l^ing^s  library  remains 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  at  his  death.  The  palace  sti^nds 
m  the  slope  of  an  eminence  and  commands  a  fine  prospect, 
file  gardens  are  verv  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  much 
aste.  (2)  The  Marble  Palace;  and  (3)  the  New  Palace,  a 
ery  magnificent  building  founded  by  Frederic  11.  The 
>opulation  of  Potsdam  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1838,  was 
^5,560,  without  the  garrison,  which  Taries  from  6000  to 
u,000  men. 

(Dieterici,  UehernrM  dBS  Verkehrt  im  Preusmchen 
^taate,  &c.,  1838;  Horschelman:  Cannabieh;  Stein;  Mill- 
er. Gengraph,  WMerhueh  cfot  Preutiisdien  Staatei,  1836 ; 
^eidemann,  Tapo^raphiieh-StatisUtokei  Worterbueh  der 
^reusnischen  Mxmarchiet  I8S€;  Sclilieben,  Gmnalde  der 
^reu9si8chen  Moiwrehie,  1830;  Ofiloial  Population  Returns 
or  1837.) 

POrr,  PBRCIVALL,  was  born  in  London  in  1713. 
ie  was  intended  fojr  the  Church,  in  which,  under  the  pa- 
ronage  of  his  relation  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  he  had  good 
Mospects  of  preferment;  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
:ive  up  his  inclination  hr  surgery.  He  was  accordingly,  in 
729.  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Nourse,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  few  by  whom  ana- 
umioal  lectures  were  at  that  time  delivered.  In  1736  he 
ommenoed  private  practice ;  in  1745  he  was  elected  assist- 
lit  surffcon,  and  in  1749  full  surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's 
loiipital.  In  1756  he  received  a  severe  compound  fracture 
f  his  leg,  and  during  the  confinement  which  the  accident 
eiidered  necessary,  he  commenced  writing;  the  surgical 
>^orks  for  which  he  has  siAce  been  justly  celebrated.  His 
rst  publication  was  a  'Treatise  on  Ruptures;'  in  1757  he 
rrote  on  Hernia  Congenita,  in  1758  on  Fistula  Lacry- 
oalis,  in  1760  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  in  1762  on  Hydro- 
ele,  in  1765  on  Fistula  in  Ano.  At  subsequent  periods  he 
ublished  observations  on  fractures  and  dislocations,  cata- 
act,  polypus  of  the  nose,  chimney-sweeper  s  cancer,  morti- 
I cation  of  the  toes,  and  ou  paralysis  from  disease  of  the 
pine. 

In  1787,  his  time  being  fully  occupied  in  private  practice, 
le  resigned  his  hospital- surgeoncy,  naving  served  the  in- 
titution  fbr  nearlv  half  a  oentury.    In  1788  he  died. 

Mr.  Pott's  writings  are  essentially  practical,  and  full  of 
ommon  sense;  and  the  clearness  and  purity  of  their  style 
ontributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  make  them  everywhere 
cceptable.  Probably  no  person  of  hie  time  had  more  in- 
lueiice  in  the  improvement  of  surgery,  not  indeed  by  such 
eientific  principles  as  were  established  by  his  early  pupil 
ohn  Hunter,  but  by  the  introduction  of  judicious  and  sim- 
ile rules  of  practice  in  every  aubject  to  which  he  directed 
lis  attention.  Many  of  theib  rules  are  stiU  strictly  followed 
»uth  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  some  of  the 
liseaees  which  were  first  described  by  him  still  bear  his 
lame,  as  Pott's  gangrene.  Pott's  fracture  of  the  leg,  &c. 

His  worka  were  published  collectively  in  several  forms 
lAer  his  death ;  the  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  his  rela- 
ioii  and  successor  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Earle,  in  3 
roliiraes,  8vo.,  London,  1790,  and  in  subsequent  years. 

POTTER,  PAUL,  an  admirable  painter  of  animals,  the 
on  of  Peter  Potter,  an  artist  of  moderate  ability,  was  born 
It  Enkhuysen,  in  the  jear  1625.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ncnts  cf  bis  art  from  his  father ;  and  such  was  his  progress, 
hat  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  held  in  the  hiiniest  de- 
cree of  estimation*  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
)romising  artists  of  his  time.  He  established  himself  at 
Jie  Hague,  where  he  was  greatly  patronised  by  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  for  whom  he  painted  some  of  his  finest 
Hctures.  Here  he  married,  in  1650,  the  daughter  of  an 
irchitect  named  Balkanende,  in  whose  house  he  resided, 
^nd  afterwards  removed  to  Amsterdam.  He  was  naturally 
if  a  dchcate  constitution,  which  by  his  unremitting  attention 
o  his  art  he  greatly  impaired,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  Jan., 
1654,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  chief  excellence  of  Paul .  Potter  consisted  in  his 
)atnting  of  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  animals,  in  which 
le  makes  his  landscape  a  subordinate  part,  bu^  the  animals 
u-^  executed  with  a  correctness  of  drawing  dnd  a  delicacy 
if  touch  perfectly  astonishing.    His  pictures  usuatly  exhi- 


bit a  brilliant  eflfect  of  sunshine,  in  which  the  skies,  treef, 
and  distances  evince  a  remarkable  freedonn  of  hand,  whilst 
the  principal  parts  ere '  finished  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  minuteness.  He  sometimes  painted  as  large  as  life,  but 
succeeded  best  in  eabinet-sised  works.  One  of  the  moat 
exquisite  of  the  latter  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  at  Grosvenor-house.  It  is  a  landscape  with 
cattle  snd  figures.  The  scene  is  a  view  near  the  Hague» 
and  the  picture  was  painted  for  Van  Slinglandt,  in  whoso 
possession  it  remained  |ill  1750,  when  it  was  bought  by  a 
collector  and  taken  to  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  sold  to  Mr. 
Crawford  of  Rotterdam  for  1350^  at  a  public  auction  in  that 
city.  The  size  is  1  foot  6  inches,  by  I  foot  8  inches  wide. 
The  marquis  is  stated  to  have  given  900  guineas  for  it. 
Though  the  preference  is  given  to  his  smaller  pictures,  there 
is  one  of  a  herdsman  and  cattle,  the  size  of  life,  which  for* 
merly  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  is  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre;  it  is  designed  and  executed  with 
surpassing  truth  and  character,  and  gained  for  the  painter 
the  title  of  the  Rafiaelle  of  animals. 

Paul  Potter  designed  every  object  from  nature,  and  it  wai 
his  constant  practice,  in  his  walks  in  the  fields,  the  only  re- 
creation he  allowed  himself,  to  sketch  every  object  that  at* 
tracted  his  attention ;  hence  in  his  pictures  he  ensured  the 
greatest  fidelity  to  nature.  Like  other  Dutch  painters,  hit 
subjects  are  sometimes  grossly  oflen8i\*e,  but  in  all  his  ca- 
binet works  the  execution  is  deserving  of  the  very  highest 
praise.  There  are  many  beautiful  etchings  by  him  executed 
in  a  masterly  style:  some  are  marked  Pmlu9  R>iterf»,  and 
others  in.  etf.,  and  a  great  number  of  his  designs  have  been 
spiritedly  etched  by  Mark  de  Bye.  (Bryan's  DicU  ;  Pil- 
kington's  Diet. ;  Biographie  Universeiie.) 

POTTER,  JOHN,  D.D.,  born  1674.  died  1747,  an  emi- 
nent prelate  of  the  English  church,  was  bom  at  Wakefield 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  fiither,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  was  a 
linendraper,  and  educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  that 
town.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  as  servitor  of  Uni- 
versity Colle|;o,  Oxford ;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  I693» 
and  in  1694  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He  had  by 
this  time  made  great  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and 
though  so  very  young,  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Charlett,  the 
master  of  University  College,  to  publish  a  collection  which 
he  had  made  of  various  readings  and  notes  on  the  treatise 
of  Plutarch  '  De  audiendis  Poetis.'  This  was  published  in 
1694,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  similar  work,  namely, 
various  readings  and  notes  on  an  oration  of  Basil.    His 

freater  works  soon  followed:  his  edition  of  Lycophron,  and 
is'ArchceologiaGraca,*  or  Antiquities  of  Greece,  both  pub- 
lished in  1697.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  works  such  as 
these  could  have  been  produced  by  a  young  man  scarcely 
past  his  twenty-third  year.  His  Lycophron  was  reprinted 
m  1702,  at  which  time  he  had  gained  a  continental  reputa- 
tion, as  appears  by  his  dedication  of  it  to  Qrnvius.  His 
'  Grecian  Antiquities'  soon  became  and  still  continues  to  be 
a  popular  book,  having  been  often  reprinted ;  but  it  is  now 
far  behind  the  present  state  of  philological  knowledge.  It 
contains  abundant  proofit  of  the  author's  learning,  but  it 
also  shows  that  he  possessed  little  critical  discrimination,  a 
fault  however  whicn  he  shared  in  common  with  many  other 
scholars  of  that  time.  It  was  published,  in  Latin,  in  the 
'Thesaurus'  of  Gronovius.  In  1698  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  from  that  time  his  studies  appear  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  professional,  and  he  passed  from  one 
preferment  in  the  church  to  another  till  at  last  he  reached 
the  highest  dignity.  Archbishop  Tennison  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  living  of  Great  Monge- 
ham  in  Kent,  and  subsequently  other  preferment  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oxfordshire.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxfbrd  with  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  and  in 
1715  bishop  of  Oxford.  This  he  was  said  to  owe  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Marlborough  family.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
in  2  volumes,  folio,  which  is  still  the  best  edition  of  that 
author.  His  other  publications  were  sermons  and  charges, 
and  a  discourse  on  church  government.  In  1737  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  high  station  he 
supported  with  much  dignity  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
theological  works  were  published  at  Oxford,  in  3  vols.  8vo-, 
1753. 

POTTER,  ROBERT,  was  born  in  1721.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  EowDuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B*A.  in  1741.    He  was  successively  appointed  vicar  o^ 
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Seaming  in  Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Norwich,  and  vicar  of 
Lowestoffc  and  Kessingland,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
He  died  August  9th,  1804,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Potter  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1774,  and  trans- 
lations of  iCschylus  in  1777,  of  Euri];ides  in  i 781-82,  and 
of  Sophocles  in  1 788.  Of  these  translations  that  of  ifischylus 
is  the  best,  and  perhaps  gives  to  an  English  reader  as  good  an 
idea  of  the  original  as  a  translation  can  supply.    Potter  also 

Euhlished  '  An  Enquiry  into  some  Passages  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
lives  of  the  Poets,'  1783;  'a  translation  of  •The  Oracle 
concerning  Babylon '  and  the  '  Song  of  Exultation'  from 
Isaiah,  c.  xii.,  xiv,  1785;  and  'A  Sermon  on  the  Thanks- 
giving for  the  Peace,'  1802. 

POTT ERY.  As  porcelain  is  only  a  fl ner  kind  of  pottery, 
the  following  description  will  comprehend  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  both  articles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  ascertained  by 
experiment  that  the  earths  alone  are  infusible,  but  that 
wheu  silex  is  combined  with  aluminous  earth,  and  subjected 
to  a  strong  fire,  it  unites  chemically  with  the  clay,  as  an 
acid  to  a  base ;  and  that  when  a  third  earth,  having  alka- 
line properties,  as  lime,  magnesia,  or  barytes,  is  added, 
a  more  complete  change  is  effected,  and  a  vitrified  body  is 
produced,  resembling  in  density  and  fracture  many  natural 
gems.  When  the  earthy  materials  are  free  from  metallic 
matter,  a  perfect  porcelain  is  thus  produced.  It  was  found 
that  seven  parts  of  silex,  six  parts  of  aluminous  earth, 
and  two  parts  of  an  alkaline  earth,  would  produce  such  a 
body.  On  this  principle  the  Germans  and  French  founded 
their  china  manufactures.  In  England  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Wedgwood  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
art,  and  by  bold  experiments,  guided  by  his  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  and  chemistry,  he  laid  the  sure  foundation  for 
all  those  improvements  which  have  raised  the  earthen 
manufactures  of  this  country  to  an  eminence  which  our 
continental  neighbours  are  now  labouring  to  rival. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  practice  of  a  pottery  as  carried 
on  in  Staffordshire,  where  the  trade  has  long  flourished  to  a 
great  extent,  and  now  affords  subsistence  to  a  population  of 
seventy  thousand  persons.* 

The  materials  for  earthenware  are  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistence of  cream,  in  which  state  they  are  called  slips 
(slops) :  this  fluidity  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  perfect 
mixture  of  all  the  ingredients,  and  their  mutual  chemical 
action  in  the  fire.  The  basis  of  the  composition  is  a  clay 
tcom  the  plastic-clay  formation  in  Devonshire  or  Dorset- 
shire, to  which  is  added  ground  flint,  which  gives  white- 
ness and  solidity  to  the  goods.  For  the  better  kinds,  a'por- 
tion  of  China-clay,  or  decomposed  felspar  from  Cornwall,  is 
added,  together  with. a  small  quantity  of  ground  white  gra- 
nite. By  this  means  the  density  of  the  waie  is  increased, 
greater  purity  of  whiteness  is  obtained,  and  also  a  degree  of 
vitrification  which  makes  the  ware  sonorous  when  struck. 

The  clays  are  thrown  into  their  several  vats  sunk  in  the 
ground,  where  they  are  blended  with  water,  and  sifted, 
through  fine  silk  lawns,  into  other  receptacles,  and  then 
diluted  with  water  until  a  pint  measure  of  clay  slip  weighs 
exactly  twenty-four  ounces ;  flint  and  granite  slips  are  made 
to  weigh  thirty- two  ounces ;  thus  the  potter  mixes  by  mea- 
sure, while  his  calculations  are  formed  upon  the  known 
weights  of  the  several  earths  that  he  is  usmg.  The  mix- 
ture is  made  in  a  vat,  the  sides  of  which  are  perfectly  verti- 
cal, and  the  quantity  of  each  material  to  be  used  is  marked 
by  notches  on  a  rod  or  guage-stick,  which  the  foreman,  who 
superintends  this  process,  dips  into  the  vat,  while  the  slip- 
maker  pours  in  the  slips,  until  each  rises  to  its  proper  mark 
on  the  mixing-rod.  The  whole  is  now  thorougnly  incorpo- 
rated, and  it  is  lifted  by  a  pump  into  a  vessel,  from  which 
it  descends,  through  a  tap,  into  a  silk  sieve,  which  is  kept 
in  constant  agitation  while  the  fluid  is  passing  through  it. 
This  process  of  sifting  is  repeated  once  or  twice  more,  in 
order  to  ensure  not  only  the  fineness  of  the  body,  but  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  all  its  parts.  The  slip  is  then 
pumped  on  to  a  boiler,  or  slip-kiln,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
formed  of  large  flat  fire-bricks,  under  which  four  or  five 
parallel  flues  pass  from  the  fire-place  to  a  high  chimney. 
The  water  is  then  evaporated,  until  the  boiling  mass  is 
brought  to  a  proper  consistency  for  working ;  but,  the  steam 
having  given  it  a  cellular  and  porous  texture,  it  requires  to 

•  The  subject  of  pott«ry  hat  been  partly  treated  under  Eakthiitwabi.  Af 
this  article  wUl  esvl^a  tbe  proceMes  of  thit  impnrtaot  branch  of  industry 
in  the  English  pottnicji  at  the  piesent  time,  it  Itai  not  been  oonsideied  neces- 
sary to  avoid  all  repetition  of  what  may  have  b««ii  aaid  under  uuAber  hosd  a 
few  yean  ago» 


be  beaten  or  wedged  until  the  air  is  driven  out  and  t  KctioQ 
of  the  mass,  when  cut,  is  smooth  and  compact. 

The  business  of  the  slip-liouse  requires  the  utmoit  ^\. 
lance  on  the  part  of  the  potter.  Ruinous  losses  have  c!ltr. 
been  suffered  through  inattention  to  this  depaitmeQt,ici 
the  error  has  not  been  detected  until  the  goods  have  ktj 
finished,  when  the  circumstance  of  the  glaie  peeling  off,  tr 
the  body  of  the  ware  splitting,  warns  the  uufbrtuoaie  n^jx- 
facturer  to  look  to  his  materials,  or  the  badmanageiiie:;iof 
the  slip-house. 

The  following  are  useful  and  safe  forms  Hx  the  mau 
of  earthenware  bodies. 
Cream'Colour  or  Printed  Ware,— 

Dorset  day  ,  .  56  or  60  or  66 
China  clay  .  .27  18  17 
Flint  .  •  .  14  20  i; 
Cornish  granite  .3         2 

Dralhcoioured  Ware  is  made  of  the  fine  grey  mrl  kai 
between  the  coal  strata,  which  bums  to  a  caoe^ooiiu  ir 
oven ;  or  a  white  body,  as  above,  is  stained  vilh  oudr  i 
nickel,  which  gives  it  a  greenish  drab  tint;  ocvitbouk  J 
manganese. 
Drab  6o(i^.— Cane  marl       .    32  or  -^  or  Xcrio 
Dorset  clay     .     22       43     ^    *> 
Cornish  granite    45       5a     14    ii 
Oxide  of  nickel      1         7     -    - 
Manganese  —       —     -     J 

The  granite  in  the  above  bodies  gives  great  deositmu 
very  close  flinty  fracture. 

6roum  or  Chocolate  bodies  are  made  withstoofiji 
red  ochreous  clay,  obtained  from  the  redmirl  foraitt 
above  the  coal  strata.  A  great  variety  of  tints  nay  be  > 
tained  by  judicious  combinations  of  oxides  of  iioD,&  •= 
her,  calcined  copperas,  bole,  &e. 

Brown.— Red  clay       .        .    83  or  60 
Dorset  clay  .        .    13      30 
Flint   .         .        .      2      10 
Manganese  .        *      ^^     ■     i 
Egyptian  Black,  for  fea-pols,  inkstands,  8tc,  is  ^  ^ 
the  same  way,  but  with  a  larger  portion  of  theoxidesvi-** 
and  manganese. 

B/oc*.— Red  clay        .        .    45  or  34 
Dorset  clay    .        •    ^^      f. 
Manganese    .        •13      J* 
Protoxide  of  iron    •      6       i- 
Bm  bodies  are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  a  m^f^ 
tity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with  a  fine  white  body;  w 
of  vitrescent  materials,  so  as  to  give  a  gjm-  jw  *^ 
without  glazing,  it  is  termed  jasper.    This  ^^fT^ 
is  well  known  by  the  splendid  pro^^cUous  of  *ir. 
wood,  whose  medaUions  and  cameos  mauitain  iw 
rivalled  excellence  to  the  present  time. 

Jasper  bodies.^'  , ,     ,^  u 

Sulphate  of  barytes  48  or  Carbonate  of  baryws  jj 
China  clay  .         .16      China  day     .       •  j. 
Dorset  clay  .         .  24      Dorset  clay    . 
Flint  .         .         .10      Cornish  granile 
Gypsum      .         .     2      White  lead     .  ^ 

These  mixtures  give  a  fine  white  lH)dy/o^^^^^^ 
which  may  be  stained  blue  by  the  addition  of  rrom.^^^jv 
of  a  part  to  one  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  co^r^^J^gy'bcpr- 
strength  of  tint  required ;  or  a  green  jasper  w  ; 
duced  by  staining  with  protoxide  of  chrome.       ^  i^i 

A   body  called  turquoise  has  been  «»fH;^^^^^^^ 
great  extent  for  a  few  years  past.    It  w  no''i""^  ^c(^i 
a  good  white  body,  stained  with  a  «»*?"".  ?.^°f^c;  »^" 
combined  with  a  large  proportion  ^\^J^  l^^^^^^'^ 
glazed,  it  has  the  peculiar  milky  tint  of  m  ge» 

it  has  been  named.  .    ..  „  ^f  nictall'*^  ^' 

In  this  manner,  by  a  proper  «nibination  oi  — j  ^^  j 
ides,  either  as  existing  in  earthy  materials,  or  jh  rj-  ^^y 
their  metals,  an  infinite  variety  of  <^l^^^^^\tao(i^^ 
produced.  They  are  usually  prepared  on  sur  ^.^ ,  \^,a 
dimensions,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  coyereu 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  if  used  for  the  ^^^^ ^^^^JiMff' « 
Having  described  the  operations  of  tne  «r  ^  ^^^5,. 

proceed  to  those  manipulations  by  wbicn  ^r'jy/ned  uf^f* 
into  vessels.     Round  articles,  which  ^ay  w^,^  ^^^^ » jff 
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prepared  to  the  proper  size  by  a  woman,  called  the  bailer, 
and  throws  it  upon  the  whirling  table  between  his  knees, 
which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel-woman,  whose  eye 
watches  every  motion  of  the  thrower,  and  regulates  the  ve- 
locity of  the  work  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  thrower  first 
draws  the  day  up  into  a  pillar,  then  depresses  it  into  a  flat 
cake,  until  the  whole  mass  has  been  drawn  into  a  circular 
arrangement  of  all  its  parts.  He  then  opens  the  hollow  of 
the  vessel  with  his  thumbs,  and  continues  to  draw  out  the 
clay,  or  press  it  inwards,  until  the  desired  shape  is  eiven  to 
it.  It  is  then  cut  from  the  table  by  a  brass  wire,  and  placed 
on  a  board,  which,  when  full,  is  carried  into  a  stove-room  to 
harden. 

When  a  number  of  vessels  of  the  same  size  are  to 
be  thrown,  a  guage  is  fixed  so  that  its  point  just  touches 
the  top  edge  of  the  article  when  it  is  revolving ;  this  fixes 
both  the  height  and  diameter  of  all  that  are  made  after. 

When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  hardened,  they  are 
turned  upon  a  lathe  similar  to  that  used  by  wood-turners. 
The  turner  dexterously  shaves  away  the  clay  to  the  proper 
thickness,  and  works  the  mouldings,  &c,  poli»hing  the  whole 
with  a  steel  burnisher.  Bccentric  movements  are  some- 
times used,  by  which  the  turner  produces  ornamental  lines 
and  variations  of  the  surface ;  but  this  kind  of  work  having 
lost  its  value  owing  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  there  are  now 
few  workmen  who  are  able  to  execute  such  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  turner's  art  as  were -common  about  forty  years 
ago.  The  shavings  of  clav  are  carefully  returned  by  the 
turner  to  the  slip-house,  where  they  are  blended  with  new 
clay,  the  ductility  of  which  is  much  improved  by  the  mixture. 
The  turner  frequently  ornaments  bowls,  jugs,  &c.  with  a 
coating  of  various  coloured  clays,  which  are  sometimes 
blended  with  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  marbled  surface. 
By  these  earthy  pigments  he  produces  an  infinite  variety  of 
patterns.    This  kind  is  called  dipped  ware. 

Such  articles  as  require  handles  and  spouts  are  then 
passed  to  the  handler,  who  makes  those  appendages  in 
plaster  moulds,  and  sticks  them  to  the  vessels  with  liquid 
clay.  Plain  handles  are  pressed  by  a  syringe  through  a  bole 
of  the  proper  size  and  form,  and  as  the  clay  comes  through 
in  long  strings,  it  is  cut  ofi*,  and  bent  into  the  desired  shape 
for  the  handle. 

Thrown  and  turned  goods  are  sometimes  ornamented 
with  figures  in  relief,  which  are  made  out  of  flat  moulds  by 
children,  and  fixed  upon  the  ware  by  workmen,  who,  having 
carefully  adjusted  each  figure  to  its  place,  run  a  little  water 
under  it  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  which  unites  it  to  the 
su  rface  of  the  pot.    Goods  of  an  oval  or  angular  shape,  which 
cannot  be  turned,  are  made  by  pressing  clay  into  plaster 
moulds,  which  give  the  outside  form  to  the  vessels.    For 
this  purpose  the  mould  is  made  in  two  parts,  and  each  is 
separately  filled  by  laying  in  a  cake  of  clay  which  has  been 
beaten  out  to  the  proper  thickness  on  a  wet  plaster-block  ; 
it  is  pressed  into  the  mould  by  repeated  blows  from  a  ball  of 
wet  sponge,  then  squeezed  into  all  the  angular  parts  with 
the  fingers,  and  smoothed  with  sponge,  wet  leather,  and 
horn.    When  both  sides  of  the  moulds  are  thus  lined  with 
clay,  they  are  joined  together,  and  the  man  lays  a  roll  of  clay 
along  the  inside  of  the  joining,  which  he  works  down  until 
the  whole  is  smooth  and  solid.    The  mould  is  then  carried 
into  a  stove-room,  and  when  the  mould  has  absorbed  the 
moisture,  so  as  to  release  the  clay,  the  work  is  then  care- 
fully taken  out,  and  the  empty  mould  returned  to  the  stove 
previous  to  being  filled  again.    The  seam  which  remains 
on  the  outside  of  the  vessel  is  removed  by  scraping  and 
burnishing  with  wet  horn :  the  handles  and  oilier  appen- 
dages are  then  attached.    This  branch  of  the  trade  is  called 
hoUowicare pressing  or  squeezing. 

Flat'UHxre  pressing  is  performed,  on  the  contrary,  by 
giving  the  shape  to  the  goods  by  moulds  which  fit  the 
inside  of  the  vessel;  plates,  dishes,  saucers,  cum,  and 
hand-basins  are  made  on  this  principle  by  the  English 
potter,  with  a  dexterity  which  must  Im  seen  to  be  under- 
stood, and  which  excites  the  surprise  of  foreigners  more  than 
any  other  branch.  The  workman  stands  at  a  bench  provided 
with  a  whirling-table  similar  to  the  thrower*s,  but  which  has 
its  motion  given  by  a  horizontal  pulley  or  jigger,  which  is 
turned  by  his  young  assistant.  Close  to  his  left  hand  is  a 
bolting-block  of  wet  plaster  and  the  mass  of  well*beaten 
clay  from  which  he  is  working ;  immediately  behind  him  is 
(he  stove-room,  in  which  the  moulds  are  ranged  on  shelves. 
AH  being  ready,  the  plate-maker  cuts  his  clav  into  lengths 
with  'a  wire,  and  tears  off  a  piece  which  he  halts  out  thin 
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upon  his  block  by  a  stroke  or  two  of  his  batter  or  plaster- 
mallet,  and  polishes  the  surface  by  pressing  the  side  of  a  long 
smooth  knife  across  it  During  this  process,  which  occupies 
but  a  few  seconds,  the  boy  has  brought  a  mould,  placed  it 
upon  the  whirler,  and  taken  his  place  at  the  handle  of  the 
Jigfipr:  the  man  places  the  clay.upon  the  mould,  and  as  it 
whirls,  presses  it  down  close  with  his  hand;  a  profile,  or 
earthenware  tool  which  gives  the  form  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  is  pressed  upon  it  as  it  revolves,  the  superfluous  clay 
being  cut  off  by  a  wire :  the  boy  instantly  catches  hold  of  the 
mould  thus  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay,  and  runs  with  it 
into  the  stove,  places  it  on  a  shelf  to  dry,  and  returns  with 
an  empty  mould ;  by  which  time  his  master  has  his  clay 
prepared  for  another  plate.  Thus  the  operation  is  con- 
tinued during  working  hours,  the  man  and  his  little  bare- 
footed assistant  moving  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  their 
several  limbs  were  all  under  the  volition  of  one  mind. 
When  sufficiently  hardened,  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is 
polished,  and  when  taken  off  the  mould,  the  edges  are 
smoothed  and  polished  with  moist  leather.  Cops,  saucers, 
and  hand-basins  are  now  made  by  this  process,  instead  of 
being  thrown  and  turned  as  formerly.  By  this  means  they 
are  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  one  man  and  a  boy  being 
able  to  manufacture  the  articles  which  by  the  old  mode  re- 
quires the  work  of  three  men  and  three  females. 

Casting  is  resorted  to  when  a  mould  is  so  intricate  as  to 
be  difficult  for  the  workmen  to  fill  by  pressing.  Slip  clay 
is  poured  into  the  mould,  which  rapidly  absorbs  the  water ; 
and  a  coating  of  clay  is  deposited  upon  the  inside ;  the  re- 
maining fluid  is  then  poured  out  or  drawn  with  a  syringe, 
and  a  thicker  mixture  is  put  in,  and  left  rather  longer  than 
the  first  before  it  is  withdrawn.  The  mould  is  then  put 
into  a  stove  to  dry.    Groods  thus  made  are  very  light 

When  completed  by  the  workman,  the  goods  are  placed 
on  boards  to  dry,  before  going  to  the  biscuit-oven,  in  which 
they  receive  the  first  fire.  The  biscuit-oven  is  a  cylinder 
of  fire-brick,  hooped  with  strong  bands  of  iron,  like  a  cask : 
the  ordinary  size  in  Staffordshire  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  seventeen  feet  high,  inside  measure.  Nine  fire- 
places or  mouths  are  built  round  it,  from  which  short 
chimneys  ascend  within  the  oven ;  other  flues,  to  conduct 
the  flames,  are  ranged  from  the  mouths  under  the  hearth 
of  the  oven,  and  converge  to  a  pit  in  the  centre,  from  which 
the  flames  ascend  through  the  midst  of  the  oven :  the  heat 
is  thus  distributed  as  equally  as  possible,  though  an  equal 
temperature  throughout  the  whole  oven  can  never  be  ob- 
tained. Goods  which  will  bear  the  highest  heat  are  there- 
fore placed  in  the  outer  range,  where  they  receive  the  full 
force  of  the  flames  entering  from  the  mouths;  while 
coloured  ware,  and  other  articles  which  could  not  sustain 
such  a  temperature,  are  placed  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
oven.  The  ware  to  be  thus  burnt  is  placed  in  saggers  made 
of  crucible  clay;  in  shape  they  resemble  hat-boxes,  and 
being  piled  in  columns,  each  sagger  covers  the  one  beneath 
it,  ana  protects  the  goods  fVom  the  immediate  contact  of 
smoke  and  flame.  The  consumption  of  these  saggers  is 
very  great,  and  forms  an  important  item  in  the  expenses  of 
a  pottery.  When  the  oven  is  filled,  the  doorway  is  built  up 
with  fire-brick,  and  butted  with  a  compost  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air.  Apertures  are  left  at  the  flront  and  back  of 
the  oven,  closed  with  a  brick,  which  can  be  withdrawn  at 
pleasure ;  opposite  these  the  trial  saggers  are  placed,  con- 
taining the  pyrometers,  which  are  drawn  out  at  intervals  by 
the  fireman.  These  trial-pieces,  or  pyrometers,  are  hoops 
of  Egyptian  black  clay,  which  when  unburnt  are  of  a  red 
colour,  but  change  in  the  fire,  through  all  the  intermediate 
tints,  to  a  deep  black:  the  well  practised  eye  of  the  fireman 
can  thus  ascertain  the  state  of  the  oven,  and  accelerate  or 
check  the  ardour  of  the  fire  in  the  different  mouths  as  he 
may  think  proper.'  The  fire  for  a  few  hours  is  kept  very 
moderate,  until  the  goods  are  thoroughly  dried  and  the 
whole  contents  of  the  oven  warmed ;  the  fire  is  then  gradu- 
ally increased,  until  the  whole  is  brought  to  a  white  heat. 
In  this  operation  a  biscuit-oven  consumes  about  eleven 
tons  of  coals;  and  requires  near  forty-eight  hours  for  its 
completion.  When  the  oven  is  cooled,  the  doorway  is 
opened,  the  saggers  brought  out,  and  their  contents  sub- 
mitted to  a  rigid  scrutiny :  all  cracked  and  crooked  piecus 
are  rejected  and  thrown  away ;  the  workman  in  most  rases 
loses  his  work,  such  bad  articles  not  being  paid  for,  and  the 
master  loses  his  materials.  The  ware  is  now  called  biscuit, 
and  in  this  state  goes  to  the  printer  or  biscuit-pa  in  tc<*  * 
be  ornamented. 
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The  printing  of  earthenware  is  effected  by  transfer-papers 
from  engraved  copper- plates ;  the  wear  of  which  is  so  great 
as  to  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  engravers,  and 
to  form,  together  with  transfer-paper,  saggers,  and  coals,  a 
large  part  of  the  prime  cost  of  earthen  manufactures.  A 
set  of  engraved  plates  for  a  table-service  commonly  costs 
130/.  or  150/.;  and  will,  with  proper  care,  print  2000  dozen 
services  before  it  wants  recutting.  The  ink  used  in  print- 
ing is  made  of  linseed-oil,  boiled  with  litharge,  rosin,  bal- 
sam of  sulphur,  or  Barbadoes  tar ;  almost  every  printer  has 
his  favourite  recipe  for  making  this  tenacious  oil,  which  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  colour  to  be  used. 

Blue  colour  is  made  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  mingled  with  flint 
or  carbonate  of  lime  so  as  to  dilute  it  to  the  proper  tint. 

LilaCt  of  smalts  2  parts,  manganese  I. 

Broum,  zaff're  2,  litharge  2,  antimony  1,  manganese  1. 

Redbrowfit  manganese  12,  litharge  2,  flint  2,  glass  1, 
borax  1. 

Orange,  litharge  G,  antimony  4,  oxide  of  tin  1,  oxide  of 
iron  2. 

Pink,  subchromate  of  tin  and  carbonate  of  lime,  equal 
parts. 

GreeHt  oxide  of  chromium.  The  tints  varied  with  cobalt 
or  tin. 

Black,  red-lead  60,  antimony  25,  manganese  1 5,  fritted 
together;  then  add  oxide  of  cobalt  40,  oxide  of  tin  5. 

The  colour  having  been  ground  very  fine,  the  printer 
blends  it  with  his  oil  upon  a  hot  stove,  and  filling  tne  en- 
graved plate  with  it,  takes  off  the  impression  by  the  com- 
mon rolling-press.  The  tissue-paper  used  ibr  this  purpose 
is  first  prepared  with  a  solution  of  soap.  As  soon  as  the 
print  is  taken,  a  little  girl  cuts  out  ihe  engraving  with  scis- 
sors and  hands  it  to  the  transferer,  who  carefully  places  the 
print  upon  the  biscuit-ware,  which  being  absorbent,  holds 
it  with  great  tenacity.  The  transferer  then  passes  it  to  her 
assistant,  who  with  the  end  of  a  cylinder  of  fiannel,  tightly 
rolled  and  bound  with  twine,  rubs  the  print  with  such  force 
as  to  work  the  ink  into  close  contact  with  the  biscuit.  The 
goods  thus  coated  with  paper  are  then  put  into  a  tub  of 
water,  and  the  paper  being  wiped  off  witn  a  sponge,  every 
minute  point  of  the  engraving  is  found  accurately  trans- 
ferred to  the  earthenware.  When  dry,  the  goods  are  packed 
close  in  a  large  muffle,  or  kiln,  round  which  a  fire  circulates, 
and  brings  the  whole  to  a  low  red  heat.  By  this  means  the 
oil  is  burned  out  of  the  colour,  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  process  of  glazing  which  follows. 

Some  patterns  are  executed  on  biscuit  by  painters,  who 
lay  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  in  which  case  the  firing 
in  the  muffle  is  not  required;  but  the  choice  of  colours  in 
this  kind  of  painting  is  rather  limited,  as  the  heat  of  the 
glazing-oven  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  materials  of  the 
glaze  would  be  destructive  to  many  colours  which  are  used 
by  the  enameller  upon  the  glaze. 

The  biscuit-ware,  thus  ornamented,  is  carried  to  the  dip- 
per, who  dips  each  piece  into  the  tub  containing  the  finely- 
ground  mixture  which,  when  melted,  forms  the  glassy 
coating  to  the  ware.  This  glaze  is  blended  in  water,  which, 
being  absorbed  by  the  biscuit,  leaves  a  thin  cover  of  glazing- 
powder  upon  the  surfkce ;  a  dexterous  shake  of  each  piece 
in  a  circular  motion,  as  it  emerges  fVom  the  fluid,  prevents 
the  glaze  from  setting  unequally,  and  throws  off  all  that  is 
superfluous.  The  composition  of  glazes  reouires  much 
attention  from  the  potter ;  if  not  sufficiently  soft  or  fluent, 
the  goods  are  deficient  in  brightness,  and  are  rough  at  the 
edges ;  if  too  much  so,  the  glaze  runs  down  unequally,  and 
is  apt  to  craze.  The  glaze  also  requires  to  be  adapted  to  the 
body  which  it  is  to  cover  and  to  the  colour  of  the  ornaments. 
Blues  require  a  glaze  which  will  supply  oxygen,  to  bring 
the  cobalt  to  the  state  of  peroxide ;  while  greens,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  covered  with  a  glaze  as  free  from  oxygen 
as  possible,  and  rather  carbonaceous,  in  order  to  bring  the 
chrome  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  The  white-lead  or  nitre, 
therefore,  which  are  beneficial  in  the  first  cftse,  are  very 
injurious  in  the  latter. 

The  following  glazes  are  excellent,  and  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries;  they  must  be 
ground  very  fine  at  the  mill: — 

Cream-colour  glaze, — White-lead  66,  Cornish  granite  22, 
llini  '2 

Printed  ware  glaze. — While-lead  45,  Cornish  granite  28, 
(lint  13.  flint-gla>»s  14. 

In  these  forms,  the  ingredients  are  simply  ground  to- 
Rfiher,  and  are  therefore  called  'raw  glazes,*  in  distinction 


from  such  as  hvre  a  portion  of  the  materiaU  flnt  imit«ilff 
calcination  into  a  frit,  or  incipient  glass ;  by  tbit  pnrtHt, 
a  more  complete  corobinatton  is  effected,  a  thinner  oattiog 
of  glaie  will  suffice,  and  the  ware  in  cousequencs  is  k« 
liable  to  craze  with  change  of  temperature. 

Pritted  ^/ave.— Cornish  granite  30,  flint  16,  red-leij  «&, 
soda  12,  borax  17.  Mix,  and  calcine  in  the  easiest  pan  of 
the  gloss-oven,  in  saggers  lined  with  flint ;  then  taJKeofihi 
frit  26.  Cornish  granite  15,  flint-glass  10,  flint9,vbil^M 
40.  Grind  the  whole  with  a  little  oxide  of  eobtit,  to  a* 
crease  the  whiteness. 

Drab-ware  glaze, — ^Litharge  56,  Cornish  granite  2A,  iliat 
24. 

Blue  glaze, — Flint  40,  borax  24,  red-lead  16,  Conwh 
granite  7,  soda  5,  oxide  of  tin  5,  oxide  of  cobalt  5.  CiIchk 
it  together,  then  grind  with  the  addition  of  a  little  peaii- 
ash. 

Cfreen  glaze. — Dissolve  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  n|)per, 
and  precipitate  it  with  a  solution  of  borax;  tovhtebaiid  lo 
quarts  of  white  glaze. 

Yellow  glaze, — Colour  a  white  glaze  with  king*iyeUof, 
to  the  depth  of  tint  deeired  ;  or  chroraate  of  lead. 

Black  glage.^RedAe^A  74,  flint  14,  manganeM  lit  f» 
toxide  of  iron  2. 

When  the  goods  have  been  dipped  in  the  giant  nil* 
ture,  they  are  dried,  and  placed  in  saggers,  wbieb  m 
washed  on  the  inside  with  a  componnd  of  glaie  with  Vm 
and  clay.  Every  piece  is  carefiiUy  plaoea  lo  u  not  to 
touch  another;  otherwise,  when  the  glaze  melts, the; votU 
stick  together.  A  variety  of  contrivances  ealled  oockipm 
triangles,  stilts,  pegs,  &c  are  adopted  for  the  purpoNof 
preventing  adnesion ;  while  the  sagger  is  so  filled  tbtt  dicR 
may  be  no  room  lost  The  glazing-oven  is  much  mbiIIr 
than  the  biscuit-oven,  being  about  13  fbet  in  dianetertnd 
15  feet  high,  and  consumes  seven  tons  of  coals  atone  linnz. 
When  drawn  from  the  oven,  the  ware  is  carried  in  bukcti 
to  the  glossed  warehouse,  where  it  is  again  subjected  to  a cIm 
examination :  every  piece  is  sounded,  and  all  the  projntiuot 
of  glaze  occasioned  by  the  cockspurs,  &c.  are  chipped  A 
with  steel  chisels  or  files :  it  is  then  ready  for  tale. 

We  have  thus  far  described  the  potter's  art  u  itispn^ 
tised  in  Staffordshire,  where  it  is  carried  to  a  degwe' 
perfection  which  has  enabled  the  enterprising  niui&^ 
turers  of  that  district  to  secure  a  good  recompense  ksiif^ 
industry  in  all  countries  which  are  not  closed  againit^^ 
by  fiscal  regulations.  In  addition  to  our  own  colonia^ 
United  States  of  America,  South  America,  the  north  4 
Europe,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  are  laigely  supplied  fiw 
the  Staffordshire  potteries.  [Earthxitwakk.] 

Porcelain  is  a  finer  species  of  pottery,  in  which  the  in- 
gredients are  so  contrived  that  they  act  chemici^ly  "F^ 
each  other,  and  are  brought  to  a  state  of  vitrification;  w 
fracture  has  a  dense  or  greasy  surface,  like  that  of  a  m 
stone,  and  is  therefore  not  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  i"*!^ 
When  the  porcelain  is  coloured  by  metallic  matter,  it » 
called  stone-ware;  jasper  and  some  drab-ware  are  of  u»i* 
description :  but  when  it  is  perfectly  free  from  coU>u"ng 
matter  and  is  translucent,  it  is  called  China;  of  which  tboe 
are  two  species,  hard  and  soft  china.  > 

Hard  china  is  made  of  silex,  generally  a  fine  ■*•  *"^ 
kaolin,  or  china-clav,  and  felspar;  sometimes  the  feisp^'" 
omitted,  and  a  small  quantity  of  selenite,  or  carbooaie  oi 
barytes,  or  strontian,  is  used  in  its  place.  . 

Hard  China  body,— KmMxi  70.  felspar  14.  sand  13,  »^ 
nite  4.  Tho  mixture  is  sometimes  made  in  lime-water,  im 
must  be  ground  very  fine  at  a  mill.  .:. 

When  the  paste  is  moulded  into  the  desired  fonw,  »  » 
fired  in  the  biscuit-oven  at  a  very  moderate  best;  '  ,^ 
taken  out,  it  is  very  bibulous,  and  opake.   In  *^'*'  .  V.i,j 
dipped  in  the  glaze,  which  is  felspar,  ground  fine,  w»»^ 
addition  of  a  little  alkali.    Some  prefer  a  mixture  of  feJ  p» 
and  broken  china  ground  together.    It  is  then  subm  "JJ 
to  a  second  fire  of  great  intensity,  which  not  only  roeiis 
glaze  on  the  surface,  but  vitrifies  the  entire  mm  w 
thus  unites  with  the  softer  matter  on  the  surfMc  w  w 
pletely,  that  the  glaze  does  not  form  a  coating  <^*^8*'^,"l3 
the  body,  but  appears  like  the  surfiicc  of  a  *^^^J^^,^^i 
by  a  lapidary.  This  homogeneity  prevents  any  cr«>flg' 
this  process  is  one  of  much  hazard,  for  if  ^"^.Il^^La 
longed  beyond  the  critical  moment  when  the  ^^''^''^,,ai 
effected,  and  the  surface  has  beoome  bright,  ^^^^yg^ 
melt,  and  sink  in  the  aaggen.    Oriental,  French.  w» 
maa  ehina  are  made  on  Uiis  prinoiplej  buttbifii^P" 
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followed  the  safer  practice  which  we  shall  next  describe, 
and  which  the  French  manufacturersi  aware  of  its  advan- 
tages, are  now  adopting. 

Snji  or  Tender  China  is  made  by  firing  tbe  biscuit  to 
its  full  vitrescenoe  in  the  first  oven,  tlie  shape  of  the  articles 
being  preserved,  during  their  vitresceuce,  by  being  imbedded 
in  flint-powder,  &c. ;  and  then  ghuing  in  the  second  oven 
at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  so  as  not  lo  endanger  the  melting 
of  the  goods.  The  union  between  the  body  and  the  glaze 
is  however  more  complete  than  in  earthenware,  the  glazing- 
iire  being  much  more  intense.  Bones  calcined  and  ground 
are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Engli&h  china,  com- 
bined with  aluminous  and  silicious  earths  in  such  propor- 
tions that  they  will  vitrify  together.  This  effect  is  promoted 
by  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bones,  which  at  a  high  heat 
diffuses  itself  through  all  the  materials,  and  unites  them 
into  ^.  translucent  enamel,  which  is  less  apt  to  sink  and 
lose  its  form  than  the  hard  porcelain ;  it  therefore  may  be 
made  in  larger  ovens,  and  with  less  risk  of  loss  to  the 
potter. 

Englith  China  body. — ^Bone  46,  china  clay  31,  Cornish 
granite  23.  For  large  pieces,  such  as  dishes,  &c..  a  little 
I>or8et  clay  is  added,  to  give  more  ductility  in  working  and 
more  stability  in  the  fire;  but  when  great  purity  of  white- 
ness and  transparency  are  wanted,  a  higher  degree  of  vitres- 
cence  is  obtained  by  fritting  silex  and  bone  together  as  the 
basis  of  the  body. 

Fritted  China  body. — ^Bone  55,  Lynn  sand  27,  potash  2, 
calcined  together;  then  ground  fine,  with  china  clay  18. 

Olaze  for  China  is  harder  than  for  earthenware :  the  fol- 
lowing are  very  excellent.  Curni^ih  granite  25,  soda  6,  borax 
3,  nitre  i ;  mix,  and  frit  in  gloss-oven ;  then  take  frit  26, 
Cornish  granite  26,  white-leaa  31,  flint  7,  carbonate  of  lime 
7,  oxide  of  tin  3.  The  whiteness  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  oxide  of  cobalt 

Another  China  glaze. — Felspar  38,  Lynn  sand  24,  carbo- 
nate of  lime  11,  borax  27:  to  be  fritteo.  Then  take  frit 
60,  Cornisl)  granite  20,  white-lead  20. 

The  application  of  tbe  glaze  and  mode  of  firing  are  the 
same  as  already  described. 

Tbe  decoration  of  china  by  enamel  colours  and  gold 
affords  employment  to  a  great  number  of  both  sexes,  some 
of  whom  attain  great  excellence  in  their  beautiful  art.  The 
colours  used  are  all  prepared  from  metallic  oxides,  which 
are  ground  with  fluxes,  or  fusible  glasses,  of  various  degrees 
of  softness,  suited  to  the  peculiar  colours  with  which  they 
are  used.  The  flux  of  most  general  application  is  made  of 
red-lead  6,  borax  4,  flint  2.  When  painted,  the  goods  are 
placed  in  the  enamel-kiln,  where  the  fluxed  colours  melt, 
and  fiistcn  to  the  glazed  surface,  forming  coloured  glasses. 
The  judicious  management  of  these  mixtures  requires  much 
study,  and  is  still  susceptible  of  improvement  by  tbe  aid  of 
chemical  science. 

Elites  are  made  from  cobalt,  varied  by  the  addition  of  the 
oxides  of  zinc  or  tin.  Phosphoric  acid  gives  it  a  rich  purple 
tint ;  alumine  also  varies  its  hue. 

Green  is  from  oxide  of  copper,  melted  with  a  soft  flux, 
and  ground ;  its  tints  are  varied  by  adding  blue  or  yellow 
or  white  enamel.  Fine  greens,  which  bear  a  fire  that 
destroys  a  copper-green,  are  made  from  protoxide  of  chrome, 
varied  with  tne  addition  of  cobalt,  lead,  tin,  or  alumine. 

Red. — Nitrate  of  iron,  dichromate  of  lead,  or  muriate  of 
manganese. 
iV;ii&.— Subchromate  of  tin. 

Rose  co/our.— Gold  and  tin  (precipitate  of  cassius)  with  a 
little  silver. 

Brown. — Chromate  of  iron  or  antimony,  lead,  and  man- 
ganese. 

OrangB. — Antimony,  tin,  and  iron. 
Yellow. — Antimony,  tin,  and  lead;   also  chromate  of 
lead. 

Blaci.-^xide  of  platinum  or  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
ant  imony. 

ffliiie. — Arsenic  and  tin. 

An  infinite  variety  of  tints  may  be  obtained  hy  a  skil- 
ful combination  of  the  above  with  suitable  fluxes,  the 
description  of  which  in  detail  would  exceed  our  limits. 
Few  pollers  prepare  their  own  colours ;  they  are  supplied  by 
persons  who  devote  themselves  to  that  art. 

Gold  is  applied  to  china  in  the  state  of  amalgam  ground 
fine  in  turpentine  with  a  metallic  flux.  Thus,  gold  oxidized 
by  being  thrown  in  a  melted  state  into  aquafortis,  1  ounce; 
quicksilver  14  pennyweights,  oxide  of  bismuth  1  penny 


weight,  chloride  of  silver  2  pennyweights.  In  the  enamel- 
kiln,  the  bismuth  and  silver  melt,  and  fix  the  gold  to 
the  china,  without  involving  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
burnished,  which  process  is  performed  by  iiimales  with 
agates. 

POTFO.  Tlie  Yellow  Maucauco  of  Pennant,  according  to 
whom  the  last-named  animal  is  Viverra  caudivolva  of 
Schreber,  waa  called  a  Ihtto  by  its  keepers.  It  had  a 
prefaensite  tail,  as  also  has  the  Kinkajou  of  Buffbn,  which 
rennant  describes  as  distinct  from  tas  Yellow  Maucauco, 
though  by  form  and  manners  a  proper  concomitant  of  it. 

Pennant  thus  describes  the  Kinkajou  after  Buffbn : — 

Weesel  with  a  short  dusky  nose :  tongue  of  a  vast  length : 
small  eyes,  encircled  with  dusky:  ears  short  and  rounded, 
and  placed  very  distant :  the  hairs  short ;  on  the  head, 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  tail,  the  colours  are  yellow, 
grey,  aod  black  intermixed  :  the  sides  of  the  throat,  and 
under  side  of  the  inside  of  the  legs,  of  a  lively  yel- 
low :  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white  tinged  with  'yellow  : 
the  toes  separated :  the  claws  crooked,  white,  guttered  be- 
neath. The  length  from  head  to  tail  two  feet  five  (French) ; 
of  the  tail,  one  foot  three:  the  tail  is  taper,  oovered  with 
hairs,  except  beneath  near  the  end,  which  is  naked,  and  of 
a  fine  flesh  cidour.  It  is  extremely  like  the  former  (Yeilow 
Maucauco) ;  but  larger  in  all  its  parts.  Like  the  Yellow 
Maucauco  it  has  a  prehensile  tail,  and  is  naturally  very 
good-natured :  goes  to  sleep  at  approach  of  day ;  wakes  to- 
wards night,  and  becomes  very  lively:  makes  use  of  its 
feet  to  catch  at  anything :  has  many  of  the  actions  of  the 
monkey :  eats  like  a  sauirreU  holding  the  food  in  its  hands : 
has  a  variety  of  cries  during  night ;  one  like  the  low  bark- 
ing of  a  dog;  its  plaintive  note  is  oooine;  its  menacing, 
hissing ;  its  angry,  confused.  Is  very  fond  of  sugar,  and  all 
sweet  things:  eats  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables:  will 
fly  at  poultry,  catch  them  under  the  wing,  suck  the  blood, 
and  leave  them  without  tearing  them :  prefers  a  duck  to 
a  pullet ;  yet  hates  the  water. 

The  Kinkajous  which  we  have  seen  (and  though  two 
species  have  been  described,*  we  believe  that  there  is  but 
one  at  present  known)  have  not  any  part  of  tbe  tail  naked, 
and  therefore,  if  Pennant's  description  be  correct,  his 
Kinkajou  must  be  a  different  animal  from  that  generally 
known  under  this  name.  They  belong  to  iao  genus 
Cercoleptes,  III.,  a  South  American  form.  Pennant  names 
his  Kinkajou,  the  Mexican  Weesel. 

Mr.  Swainson  treats  the  Potto  and  Cercoleptes  cauJi" 
volvus,  the  name  labelled  on  the  three  specimens  of  Kin' 
kajou  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  as  iden- 
tical ;  and  so  do  the  French  and  Fischer.  'We  have  now/ 
says  Mr.  fiwasnson,  'only  to  consider  the  other  animal 
above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  Potto  {Cercoleptes  caudi' 
volvus).  This  singular  quadruped  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America ;  and  not  only  in  its  aspect,  but  in  its  general 
structure,  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  Lemur,  that 
nearly  all  modern  zoologists  have  placed  it  within  or  ad- 
joining the  confines  of  wat  family.  Like  them  it  has  a 
very  long  hairy  tafl,  which  is  meieover  pr^icBstle ;  it  is  a 
nocturnal  anknal  witih  iaarge  eyes,  and  seems  naturally  to 
feed  upon  vegetables.  It  cbmhs  iike  a  Lemur,  with  agi- 
lity; send  Huoiboldt  affirms  it  lo  be  a  great  destroyer  of 
wild  bees^Hoests,  which  it  epens  for  the  sake  of  feeding  on 
the  honey*  On  eomparing  the  teeth  of  this  animal  with 
those  ef  liie  Lemnr,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  resemblance  between  the  two  than  there  is 
between  lliose  ef  the  Lemnr  and  the  Aye- Aye ;  although  in 
the  former  comparisen  sufficient  diffierence  exists  to  ex- 
clude the  Pbtte  item  the  circle  of  the  Lemurida,  Baron 
Cuvier  places  the  genus  Cercoleptes  close  to  tbe  Badgers,t 
vet  tmplying  doubts  as  to  this  being  its  true  situation ;  but 
his  brother  Frederick,  with  more  judgment,  looks  on  it  as 
a  passage  from  the  Lemurs  to  the  Feree,  although  he  thinks 
tlut  its  essential  characters  are  different  from  either.  In 
this  opinion  we  perfectly  coincide,  because  it  is  not  only 
supported  by  facts  of  structure,  but  by  other  important 
consideiations\^ich  hear  upon  the  question.  Frdkn  Cer- 
coleptes there  is  no  difficulty  in  our  passage  to  the  Opos- 
sums through  BiradoxvTus  and  Dasyurus  ;  so  that  the 
affinities  between  the  orders  of  Quadrumana  and  Fer^ 
are  uninterrupted  by  anything  known,  and  are  found  to  be 
in  union  with  that  law  of  nature  which  invariably  unites 
the  typical  and  subtypical  group.' 


•  •  Zool.  Proc.;  1836.  p.  81. 

t  Bat  next  to  the  Coatls  (Jftttua,  SCott). 
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Dental  formula  of  Cereo.eplet : — 

*     ■        fi  .1-1         ,      S-6       „ 

Incwn  j:  caiiiueB  -r^  =  molars  7^  =  36. 


Tbo  KinXajou  U  very  mild  in  captivity,  and  climbi  about 
the  chain,  Sec  in  a  roum,  if  suffered  to  go  at  large.  The 
tail  doe«  notneem  to  he  very  prehensile,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  afford  much  aasi^tance  to  the  animal  in  climbing  or 
dMcendine.   [Pbbodictijs  ;  Nvcticbbus.] 

POULTON.    [Uncashchb.] 

POULTRY,  frum  tbe  French pouhf.;  The  term  incluilea 
all  the  domesticated  hirdi  reared  for  the  table :  fowls,  tur- 
keyi,  geeae,  ducks,  and  Guinea  fowls. 

i*H7&.—'Th«  strong  and  anibuUtorial  fbet  of  tbe  galli- 
noconua  birds  adapted  to  the  region  where  tbey  chieSj 
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resort  for  their  food  and  the  pQrposctofiDnilialiDn',  (an 
toesand  nails  peculiarly  formed  for  KTStehiog  ud  ihe  gmu 
and  seeds  whirh  constitute  the  main  put  of  tbeit  lubui 
once ;  their  short  wings  and  the  weakneti  of  Iheii  pttioni 
muscles,  which  cause  the  heaviness  of  th«c  Bigbi,!  i> 
flciency  which  is  counterbalanced  by  the  ttiength  v\  ibiu 
muscles  of  the  thighs  and  lees  that  contiibuto  Id  ucl- 
powersof running;  their  gregenous,and,gen«nllpp(ikuf 
polyeiamous  habits;  tbe  ease  with  which  they  ate  doiis. 
cated;  their  wholesome  lleah;  together  with  mm  sinLq 
peculiarities  in  Iheir  snalorny,  serve  equally  to  iLhuijlk 

Some  foreign  varieties  have  not  even  the  rndianUi 
tail,  while  olhen  are  distinguished  by  it.  Tbs  giisent. 
which  is  probably  a  native  of  India,  though  foi  dufcoIh. 
ries  established  in  England,  has  an  unususi  length  gfspi, 
his  natural  weapon  of  combat  Tbe  tleihor  thiinnni 
delicately  white  and  of  the  Dnest  flavour,  theplumiplij. 
liant,  and  the  form  symmetrical ;  but  from  their  puguccu 
temper,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  rearing  evsnllncoriti 
same  brood;  and  for  companionship  with  the  gtisiiai 
mates  of  the  fowl-yard  they  are  very  exceptioubltfrlit 
same  cause.  So  pugnacious  however  are  ituKJui^ 
almost  every  variety,  that  they  will  spur  even  tdnjxi 
spurs  are  grown.  For  the  natural  history  and  [MiiniiB 
of  tbe  various  varielios,  we  refer  to  tbe  article  ntutr 
we  shall  merely  notice  in  this  place  the  kinds  tuiudiu  lit 
purposes  of  tbe  farmer. 

Ilie  best  breed  of  the  gallinaceous  fowls  itil>e|ndn 
of  the  Dorking  (Surrey)  cock  and  tbe  comniDii  diui(il 
fowl.  This  cross  is  larger  and  plumper,  and  more  'm, 
than  the  pure  Dorking,  without  losing  delicacy  of  biwf 
whiteness  of  flesh. 

Tbe  characteristics  of  tbe  pure  Dorking  are,  tbalil  ii  <>i» 
fbathered,  sbort-l^ged,  ana  an  excellent  layer.  Tbe  fM 
lisrity  of  this  established  variety,  which  bu  fmiiuoil'  d' 
claws  perfectly  articulated  (with  sometimes  siixiinpnifi^ 
laterally  fVom  the  Bfth,  but  always  imperfeetX  ii*ell  Id"'- 
Thq  crossing  with  tbe  Susses  fowl  has  however  giod;  t- 
minished  t^  monstrosity  in  the  Surrey  penudiail*'* 
riety.  But  thoush  the  true  Dorkine,  wbicb  ii  <>ii^ ' 
much  esteemed,  that  colour  is  rare,  and  prized  for  i)*^ 
mentof  the  pouUry-^ard :  speckled  colonrs  are  mod  p 
rally  seen  with  tbe  higgler. 

The  Poland  breed,  which  is  black-feathered,  ■iit'^-^ 
topknots,  lays  well,  and  is  highly  desirable  where  tb^?^ 
duciion  of  eggs  for  the  table  is  the  principal  o^f"'  - 
they  seldom  sit,  though  they  cannot  be  coniidcRii  i-~ 

The  Chittagong,  or  Malay,  which  is  a  very  '»fK^^ 
variety,  is  generally  long-legged,  with  yellow  toa^ '" 
coarse  yellow  flesh.  Fanciers  used  to  lilie  iben  rori!*-' 
fine  appearance  and  their  la^e  eagsj  but  aslioi''* 
legs  incapacitate  them  from  steady  sitting,  dief  ■>'  '^ 
general  (avouriles.  One  of  our  jmctical  «cqu«ml<«* 
recommends  themaleproduce  <rf  the  Poland  and  Cliiii"?« 
as  a  good  cross  with  the  common  dunghill  boo,  stUiwr' 
geny  wiU  sit. 
Farmentier  thus  describes  the  cock:—  ^ 

•  He  is  considered  to  have  every  requisilB  qiulilj  ■'*°  . 
is  of  a  good  middling  sUe ;  when  he  carriei  >"»  "^  "^ 
has  a  quick  animated  look,  a  stfong  and  shrill  wire,  iw^ 
hill.a&nered  comb,  shining  as  if  varnished;  w"'"?^ 
large  siie,  and  of  tbe  same  colour  as  tliBcoiiibi  I"  ^^ 
broad;  the  wings  strong;  the  plumage  '"'"'■."v  Ji 
obscure  red ;  the  thighs  very  musouUr ;  the  log"  '^'^^  ' 
furnished  with  strong  spurs;  tbe  cUwi  «'!>"  ""i;™ 
sharply  pointed.  He  ought  sLu  to  be  free  in  M  o*°» 
to  crow  frequently,  and  to  scratch  the  ground  oM'^^ 
search  of  worms,  not  so  much  for  himself  »•  'VfTmi  , 
hens.    He  ought  withal  to  be  brisk,  »!•'"'»■  rfl* 


in  soliciting  them  to  eat,  m  keeping  Iben 
and  in  assembling  them  at  nigbtt  ,„,iiino 

Those  who  intend  to  rear  fowls  or  any  kind  ol  1»^^ 
a  large  scale,  should  baveadislinct  yard,  P""*.''  ,kKio 
and  with  a  warm  aspect,  well  fenced,  seemi /""*  ,^  ^ 
and  vermin,  and  sufficiently  inclined  to  ^"'^*^-^^\ 
supplied  with  sand  or  ashes  for  tbe  cocks  '"J^^rVf^a 
in.  an  operotion  necessary  to  diseogsge  iheit  w""^.  ^^ 
\-ermin:   running  water  should  be  especislIrP""'^' 

by  IJ^^kHD, 
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he  want  of  water,  of  which  all  poultry  are  fond,  produces 
»oristipation  of  the  bowels  and  inflammatory  diseases;  and 
or  geese  and  ducks,  bathing  is  an  indispensable  luxury. 
.%.  contiguous  field  is  also  necessary  for  firee  exercise,  as 
irell  as  for  the  supply  of  grubs  and  grass  to  the  geese«    The 
Towl-house  should  be  d^.  well  roofed,  and   fronting  the 
mst  or  south,  and,  if  practicable,  at  the  back  of  a  stove  or 
(tables ;  warmth  being  conducive  to  health  and  laying,  though 
»xtreme  heat  has  the  contrary  effect.    It  should  be  fur- 
nished with  two  small  lattice  windows,  that  can  be  opened 
Dr  shut  at  pleasure,  at  opposite  ends,  for  ventilation,  which 
is   frequently  necessary;  and  the  perches  should   be   so 
arranged,  that  one  row  of  roosting  fowls  should  not  be  di- 
rectly above  another. 

M.  Parmentier  has  shown*  by  what  arrangement  a  house 
twenty  feet  lone  and  twelve  feet  wide  may  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate 150  nens  at  roost    The  plan  is  simply  this: — 
the  first  roosting-perch  (rounded  a  little  at  the  upper  angles 
only,  for  gallinaceous  fowls  cannot  keep  a  firm  hold  on  per- 
fectly cylindrical  supporters)  should  be  placed  lengthways, 
and  rest  on  tressels  in  each  end  wall,  six  feet  from  the 
front  wall,  and  at  a  convenient  height,  which  must  depend 
on  the  elevation  of  the  house  from  the  floor,  which  should 
be  formed  of  some  well  consolidated  material  that  can  be 
easily  swept.    Another  perch  should  be  fixed  ladder- ways 
(en  echelon)  above  this,  but  ten  inches  nearer  to  the  back 
vrall,  and  so  on,  until  there  are  four  of  these  perches 
like  the  steps  of  a  ladder  when  properly  inclined,  but  with 
a  sufficient  distance  between  the  wall  and  the  upper  one  to 
allow  the  poultry-maid  to  stand  conveniently  upon  when  she 
has  occasion  to  examine  the  nests,  which  it  is  her  dutv  to  do 
every  day  at  least  once,  and  in  the  forenoon.  The  highest  of 
these  she  can  reach  by  standing  on  a  stool  or  step-ladder. 
By  this  contrivance  the  hens,  when  desirous  of  reaching  the  | 
nests,  have  no  occasion  to  fly,  but  merely  to-  pass  from  one 
stick  to  another.    If  the  size  and  form  of  the  tiouse  permit, 
a  similar  construction  may  be  made  on  the  opposite  side, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  an  open  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  a  sufficiently  wide  passage  fbr  the  attendant 
to  pass  along  the  walls.    It  is  not  at  all  required  to  have  as 
many  nests  as  hens,  because  they  have  not  all  occasion  to 
occupy  them  at  the  same  time ;  and  besides,  they  are  so  fkr 
from  having  a  repugnance  to  lay  in  a  common  receptacle, 
that  the  sight  of  an  egg  stimulates  them  to  lay.    It  is  bow- 
ever  true  that  the  most  secluded  and  darkest  nests  are  those 
which  the  hens  prefer. 

The  nests,  if  built  into  the  wall,  are  in  tiers  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  the  lowest  being  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  a  foot  square.  If  the  laying-chambers 
consist  of  wooden  boxes,  they  are  usually  furnished  with  a 
ledge,  which  is  very  convenient  for  the  hens  when  rising. 

But  the  best  receptacles  for  the  eggs  are  those  of  basket- 
work,  as  they  are  cool  in  summer,  and  can  be  easily  removed 
and  washed.  They  ought  to  be  fastened  not  directly  to  the 
wall,  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  to  boards  fixed  in  it  by 
hooks,  well  clinched,  and  with  a  little  roof  to  cover  the  rows 
of  baskets.  They  will  thus  be  isolated,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  hen,  which  delights  in  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbing influences  when  laying.  All  the  ranges  of  nests 
should  be  placed  checque-wise,  in  order  that  the  inmates, 
when  coming  out,  may  not  startle  those  immediately  under: 
those  designed  for  hatching  should  be  near  the  ground 
( where  instinct  teaches  the  hen  to  choose  her  seat),  and  so 
arranged  that  the  hens  can  easily  enter  them  without  dis- 
turbing the  eggs. 

Wbeaten  or  rye  straw  is  the  most  approved  material  for 
the  bedding,  being  cooler  than  hay :  the  hens  are  sometimes 
so  torturecTby  lice  as  to  forsake  their  nests  altogether,  in  an 
agony  of  restlessness.  A  Dorking  housewife  has  assured 
us  that  she  once  lost  an  entire  clutch,  from  having,  as  she 
believes,  given  a  bed  of  hay-seeds  to  her  sitting  hen.  The 
chicks  were  all  glued  to  the  shells,  and  thus  destroyed,  owing, 
as  she  thinks,  to  the  high  temperature  occasioned  by  the 
lermenting  seeds.  , 

For  all  purposes  two  cocks  in  a  good  run  are  considered 
in  the  poultry  counties  contiguous  to  London  as  sufficient 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  hens,  but  in  France  they  allow  twenty 
mistresses  to  each  cock,  which  no  doubt  is  on  account  of  the 
higher  temperature  there.  In  a  confined  yard,  five  hens  are 
sufficient  for  one  cock  in  our  cold  country,  and  a  double  set 
will  not  answer  in  very  limited  space.  When  there  are  two 
or  more  cocks,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  them  of 

•  '  Dictionnaire  d*Agnculturo«' 


equal  age  or  sixe,  for  in  this  case  they  are  always  jealous 
and  quarrelsome ;  if  one  is  decidedly  ascendant,  the  other 
will  never  presume  to  dispute  with  him.  It  will  be  judicious 
also  to  avoid  the  introduction  or  changing  of  cocks  in  the 
breeding  season,  for  the  hens  require  constant  intercourse 
with  them,  and  several  days  frequently  elapse  before  they 
become  familiarised  with  a  stranger.  The  best  way  is  to 
bring  in  the  new  cock  in  the  summer,  either  as  a  ctiick,  or 
late  in  the  year  in  the  moulting  season,  when  he  will  not 
take  too  much  notice  of  the  hens.  As  a  general  rule  it 
would  be  well  to  have  one  a  yearling  and  the  other  a  year 
older.  In  the  third  year,  the  cock,  who  then  becomes  lazy 
and  excessively  jealous,  should  be  killed. 

In  order  to  have  the  earliest  chickens,  hens  should  be  in- 
duced to  sit  in  October,  which  they  may  do  if  they  have 
moulted  early.  By  attention  in  this  particular,  chickens  can 
be  brought  to  the  market  at  Christmas.  But  the  object 
should  be  in  general  to  set  the  eggs  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Christmas,  in  onler  to  have  chickens  with  the  forced  aspa- 
ragus in  March,  when  they  are  worth  in  London  from  7e.  to 
lOs,  a  couple. 

In  selecting  eggs  for  hatching,  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  at  tne  utmost  more  than  a  month  old,  but  their 
condition  fbr  hatching  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather :  vitality  continues  longest  when  the 
air  is  cool. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  future  sex  of  the  bird  is  in- 
dicated by  the  shape  of  the  egg ;  the  round  producing  the 
female  and  the  oblong  the  male.  But  this  is  contradicted, 
and,  we  believe,  with  sufficient  reason,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  only  to  foretell  the  sex,  but  even  to  ascertain  whether 
the  egg  be  fboundated.  This  however  is  certain,  that  if  the 
air-bag  (at  the  obtuse  end),  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  germ,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  oxygenate*  the 
blood  of  the  chick,  be  perfi>rated  even  in  the  least  conceiv- 
able degree,  the  generating  power  is  lost  altogether.  Those 
eggs  onlv  which  have  hSen  fecundated  by  the  male  are 
possessed  of  the  vital  principle.  The  number  of  eggs  for  a 
hen  should  not  exceed  sixteen,  as  she  cannot  impart  the 
necessary  warmth  to  more.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
with  experienced  breeders  to  place  two  hens  on  the  same  day 
on  their  respective  eggs,  and  then  on  the  twenty-first  day, 
when  the  broods  are  out,  to  give  the  maternal  charge  of  both 
to  one  of  the  hens,  removing  the  other  to  another  set  of  eggs, 
which,  if  she  be  a  steady  setter,  she  wUl  hatch  as  in  the  first 
instance.  This  however  must  be  deemed  a  cruelty,  though 
some  hens  would  instinctively  continue  to  sit  until  death. 
They  would  however  become  so  attenuated  by  continued 
sitting,  as  to  lose  the  power  of  communicating  to  the  eggs 
the  necessary  degree  of  warmth.  The  practice  of  the  Surrey 
breeders  is  to  feed  the  hen  on  oats  while  sitting,  as  less 
stimulating  than  barley,  which  they  give  to  the  laying  hens 
on  account  of  this  very  quality. 

Some  fanciers  use  artificial  mothers,  which  effect  the 
purpose  of  imparting  the  necessary  heat  to  the  young 
chicks  after  birth,  when  there  is  no  natural  mother  nor  a 
trained  capon  to  brood  them.  These  artificial  mothers— as 
used  by  Mr.  Moubray,  and  described  by  him — are  boxes 
lined  throughout  with  wood.  He  recommends  that  a  cur- 
tain of  flannel  should  be  suspended  over  the  opening  of  the 
box  for  the  exclusion  of  cold  air. 

Mr.  Young  states  that  *  five  broods  may  at  once  be 
cherished  unoer  an  artificial  mother.  This  mother  may  be 
framed  of  a  board  10  inches  broad  and  15  inches  long,  rest- 
ing on  two  legs  in  front,  two  inches  in  height,  and  on  two 
props  behind,  two  inches  also  in  height.  The  board  must 
be  perforated  with  many  small  gimlet- holes,  for  the  escape 
of  the  heated  air,  and  lined  with  lamb's  skin  dressed  with 
the  wool  on,  and  the  wooly  side  is  to  come  in  contact  witii 
the  chickens.  Over  three  of  these  mothers  a  wicker  basket 
is  to  be  placed,  for  the  protection  of  the  chickens,  four  feet 
long,  two  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  inches  high,  with  a  lid 
open,  a  wooden  sliding  bottom  to  draw  out  for  cleaning,  and 
a  long  narrow  trough  along  the  front,  resting  on  two  very 
low  stools,  fi>r  holding  their  food.  Perches  are  to  be  fixed 
in  the  badiet  for  the  more  advanced  to  roost  on.  A  flannel 
curtain  is  to  be  placed  in  front,  and  at  both  ends  of  the 
mothers,  fbr  the  chickens  to  run  under,  from  which  they 
soon  learn  to  push  outwards  and  inwards.  These  mothers, 
with  the  wicker  baskets  over  them,  are  to  be  placed  against 
a  hot  wall,  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  or  in  any  other 
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warm  situaiton  where  the  heat  shall  not  exceed  80  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit. 

'  When  the  chickens  are  a  week  o1d«  they  are  to  be  carried 
with  the  mother  to  a  grass-plat  for  feeding,  and  kept  warm 
by  a  tin-tube  filled  wiih  hot  water  which  will  continue  suf- 
ficiently warm  for  about  three  hours,  when  the  hot  water 
is  to  be  renewed.  Towards  the  evening  the  mothers  are  to 
be  again  placed  against  the  hot  wall.' 

The  artificial  mother  however  is  only  a  meofaaaical  hoase 
for  chicks  already  hatched;  but  the  process  of  bringing  the 
embryo  of  organised  Ufe  in  the  egg  through  all  the  stages 
of  the  vital  principle,  until  it  becomes  matured*  by  means  of 
heated  ovens,  has  been  long  and  suoceasfuUy  practised  in 

Egypt. 

These  ovens,  which  are  constructed  with  bricks,  are  about 
nine  feet  high,  with  galleries  extending  through  the  whole 
length,  and  containing  chambers  into  which  a  roan  oan 
creep  through  a  very  contracted  orifice  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  the  eggs,  which  are  laid,  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousands,  on  mats  or  beds  of  flax  over  the  brick  floors. 
The  heat  is  conveyed  through  fire-places,  and  the  material 
of  the  slow  firea,  which  are  most  effective,  is  the  dung  of 
cows  or  camels  combined  with  straw.  The  fires  are  kept 
up  for  as  many  davs  (according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
weather)  as  are  sumcient  to  impart  such  a  degree  of  heat  as 
will  continue  to  the  expiration  of  the  twenty*oiie  days 
required  for  the  hatching  of  chickens,  care  being  taken  to 
confine  the  warmth  by  closing  up  all  the  orifices  oommuni- 
eating  with  the  external  air.**  One  hmidred  millions  of 
chickens  are  said  to  be  thus  anaaally  produced  in  Egypt 

M.  Reaumur  made  various  experiments  in  batching  with 
fermenting  dung  in  hotbeds,  but  unsueeessfiilty ;  life  was 
developed,  but  never  matured ;  the  chicks  vera  in  some  cases 
even  feathered,  but  long  before  the  fall  time  they  lost 
vitality.  He  succeeded  at  length,  '  after  trials  enough  to 
wear  out  the  most  enduring  patience,*  with  an  oven  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  vapour  exhaled  from  the  dung, 
which  in  the  previous  experiments  had  been  destructive  of 
the  embryo.  He  afterwards  succeeded  to  a  great  degree 
by  using  a  box  or  shelves  over  an  oven,  with  due  regard  to 
uniformity  of  temperature.  Several  of  the  eggs  in  this 
latter  case  were  hatched  on  the  twentieth  day,  by  which  the 
usual  course  of  nature  was  anticipated  by  one  day.  But 
though  aKificial  hatching  has  long  been  practised  with  snocess 
in  Egypt,  it  has  not  been  found  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble  in  France,  from  the  variableness  of  temperature  there 
compared  with  that  in  the  Delta,  where,  in  the  autumnal 
season,  when  the  mamals  (hatching-ovens)  are  used,  it  b 
remarkably  steady  and  extremely  warm. 

Since  the  attempt  to  pursue  the  (]tiental  syatem  has 
failed  in  France,  there  is  no  probability  of  its  succeeding  in 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  success  may  not  attend  such  management  as  will 
obviate  the  obstructions  which  arise  from  irregularities  of 
temperature.  The  object  was  partially  attained  some  years 
ago  by  means  of  steam,  but  uniformity  of  heat  was  not  pre- 
servea,  and  consequently  that  experiment  failed.  It  would 
appear  however  that  the  application  of  the  Eccaleobiont  ma- 
chinery now  exhibited  in  London  by  Mr.  Bucknell,  the  in- 
ventor and  proprietor,  may  be  successful.  Mr.  Bucknell 
asserts  that  his  eccaleobion  possesses  a  perfect  and  absolute 
command  over  temperatura  from  300  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
to  that  of  cold  water ;  so  that  any  substance  submitted  (o  its 
influence  shall  uniformly  be  acted  upon  over  its  whole 
surface  at  any  required  intermediate  degree  within  the 
above  range,  and  such  heat  maintain^  unaltered,  without 
trouble  or  difficulty,  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that '  by 
means  of  this  absolute  and  complete  command  over  the 
temperature  obtained  by  this  machine,  the  impregnated  egg 
of  any  bird,  not  stale,  placed  within  its  influence  at  the  pro- 
per degree  of  warmth,  is,  at  the  expiration  of  ks  natural 
time,  elicited  into  life,  without  the  possibility  of  failure, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  eggs  subjeeted  to  the 
caprice  of  their  natural  parent* 

That  chickens  are  thus  hatched  in  considerable  numbers 
is  unquestionable,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  having 
been  already  brought  mto  existence  by  this  tingle  eccaleo- 
bion machine,  nor  has  any  difficulty  been  found  in  the 
subseauent  rearing  of  those  chickens  when  proper  yards  and 
auiiable  temperature  were  provided,  more  than  in  the  na- 
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tural  way;  indeed  in  some  resnectsleis  80,MthekNsesi«i' 
tained  in  poultry  by  the  sudoen  changes  of  the  vn;b«, 
and  the  influence  of  dampness  in  particukr,  andicnidii 
from  various  causes,  are  very  considemble.  Suppoto^  id; 
Bucknell's  experiment  to  answer  the  pnrpoie  in  ereiy 
respect,  the  increase  in  the  nroduction  of  pouUiy  Qfktii 
rendered  incalculably  great  by  the  adoption  of  his  pr.r^;^ 
on  a  great  scale,  wherever  the  esseotiali  of  a  dnuH, 
warmth^  and  proper  buildings  can  at  the  same  timebtc^ 
plied.  I 

'  It  must  have  struck  even  the  most  snperikia]  obtertt;  i 
that  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  gallinaceous  fofl>  at  I 
wise  and  most  benevolent  dispensation  of  uatnre  lofnniii  i 
the  more  abundantly  food  for  man,  as  in  those  tnlet  tf 
birds  not  suited  for  his  table  the  female  lays  no  morec^ 
than  she  can  incubate.  With  respect  therefore  to  dociuiie 
poultry,  the  most  nutritious  of  all  human  food,  thmrjv 
provision  of  a  bounteous  providence  is  for  ibe  ilrrf  um 
available  to  Europe.'* 

The  ecoaleobton  machine,  capable  of  coDtsioiD^  .'(j  \ 
eggSi  resembles  an  oblong  box,  nine  feet  in  letijlh,  ibn  | 
feet  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height.  It  hasDoaacee  { 
tionwith  the  walls,  against  which  it  is  placed  ooutblht  | 
on  which  it  stands ;  its  regulating  power  is  vitkit^  | 

The  following  striking  passage  from  Mr.  Bud&eIi\vaV  | 
'On  Artificial  Incubation,*  above  alluded  to,vi!l^viW 
importanoe  of  this  subject  in  its  commercial  and  ^m&^  \ 
bearinirs. 

Mr.  Bucknell  observes  (page  16),  <  We  call  iheEgyp^s 
barbarons;  the  procuring  however,  by  art  sad  iadu»tn.ii 
abundant  supply  of  that  necessary  of  life,  p)daDimillxi 
is  no  evidence  of  barbarism.  If  the  populaUon  of  ibe  Ui'^ 
Kingdom,  which  as  respects  Egypt  is  as  tventy-fourtoi*. 
wene  as  well  supplied  with  this  artificial  productivQh 
Egypt,  it  would  require,— not  ninety-two  millions, bui^ 
thousand  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  pouItrjsnDba:^. 
for  tliem  to  be  as  well  fed  in  this  respect  as  the  UDa\u>e. 
natives  of  Bgypt  But  how  stands  the  accoost  iciu 
matter  ?  Full  one-third  our  popidation  subsist  almost  ei:i^!. 
•r  rather  starve,  upon  potatoes  alone ;  another  ibini  .vf 
in  addition  to  this  edible,  oaten  or  inferior  wheateobiv* 
with  one  or  two  meals  of  iat  pork,  or  the  refi^i'^ 
shambles,  per  week ;  while  a  considerable  inajoh»i!v 
remaining  third  seldom  are  able  to  procure  an  ample  M 
supply  of  good  butcher's  meat,  or  obuiin  the  luicn  ^ 
poultry  from  year  to  year. 

'On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  population  is  st>ic| 
worse  condition :-— fish,  soups  made  from  herbs,  i  ^» 
called  bread,  made  from  every  variety  of  grain,  black,  bnn 
hard,  and  sour,  such  as  no  Englislimau  could  eal;o^^A^ 
cbeatnnta,  the  pulpy  saccharine  fruits,  roots,  stalks  u( 
leaves,  and  not  unfrequently  the  bark  of  trees ;  sav-dcs 
blubber,  train-oil,  with  frogs  and  snails,  make  up  and  £<& 
stttute  a  good  part  of  the  food  of  the  greater  portion  of  u 
inhabitanU  of  Europe.  There  is  no  other  ouse  fur  ^^ 
than  the  excessive  ignorance  of  its  population.' 

The  oonlemplation  of  the  progressive  stages  thiwjr^ 
whidh  life  is  developed  and  matured  in  tbeegg.»bigb) 
interesting.  The  contents  of  the  shells,  of  the  spwes  \ut 
der  immediate  consideration,  taken  out  and  placed  oo 
plateor  a  sauoeron  Mr.  Bucknell's  table,  prcsenttbetuUf 
ing  appearancee,  according  to  the  respective  periods: 

On  the  third  day,  the  embryo  organi»tioo  of  the  v^^^ 
brain,  heart,  and  blood  is  percepUble  by  the  aid  of  a  uaff^' 
fying-glass.  ,,  .      , 

Fourth  day.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  dtfUagui^*^- 
able  by  the  naked  eye.  ,1. 

Sixth  day.  The  chief  vessels  and  organs  rudiroen»^.^ 
formed ;  the  pulsation  and  ciitHilation  of  blood  ^F^'^^L,. 

Ninth  day.    Intestines  and  veins  formed,  *"**  "|^f  a, 
aition  of  flesh  and  bony  subsUnoe  cammeDced;  th<^  dca'^ 
the  first  time  opc^.  .     ,1, 1^ 

Twelfth  day.    The  feathers  have  protruded,  the  %m^ 
become  cartilaginous,  and  the  first  voluntary  mow»fio 
the  chick  is  made.*  ,1, 

Fifteenth  day.  Organs,  vessels,  bones.  feather«»  citm*' 
approaching  in  appearanoe  to  the  natural  state-  , 

Eighteenth  day.      Vital  mechanism  nearly  dc««^P' 
and  tbe  first  sign  of  life  heard  from  the  piping  cbick- 

Twentv-first  day.    The  chick  breaks  the  shell,  and  m 
or  three  hours  is  quite  active  and  lively. 

•  •TrmtiM  on  Attlfidal  laeubatioo,*  bj  W.  BuekiMll,  Ei4*  ^ ^ 
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Tlie  exit  of  the  chick  from  the  shell  is  asaaredly  one  of 
fht;mo.st  interesting  processes  of  animated  nature  ever  in?e«- 
tigaied  by  naturalists.  It  was  supposed  that  the  mother  bird 
broke  the  shell ;  but  M.  R6aumur  has.  long  since  detailed  <he 
processes,  and  wo  ourselves  have  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
the  chick  in  the  eccaleobion  by  its  own  unassisted  efforts.  The 
French  naturalist  to  whom  we  hare  just  now  referred  thus 
explains  some  interesting  facts: — 'I  have  seen  ehicks  oonti- 
lue  at  work  for  two  days  together.  Some  again  work  in* 
sessantly ;  others  take  rest  at  intervals,  according  to  their 
physical  strength.  I  have  otMerved  some,  in  eonsequence 
>f  their  impatience  to  see  the  light,  begin  to  break  the  shell 
&  great  deal  too  soon ;  for  they  ought,  before  they  make 
iheir  exit,  to  have  within  them  provision  enough  to  serve 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  taking  food,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  unconsumed  portion  of  the  yolk  enters  through 
he  navel.  The  chick  indeed  which  comes  out  of  the  shell 
jefore  taking  up  all  the  yolk  is  certain  to  droop  and  die  a  few 
lays  after  it  is  hatched.  The  help  which  I  have  occasion- 
illy  tried  to  give  to  several  of  them  towards  their  deliverance 
las  afforded  m«  an  opportunity  of  observing  those  which 
lad  begun  to  break  their  shells  before  this  was  acoom- 
)lished ;  and  I  have  opened  many  eggs  much  fractured,  in 
«ch  of  which  the  chick  had  as  yet  muoh  of  the  yolk  not 
tbsorbed.  Besides,  some  chicks  have  greater  obstacles  to 
overcome  than  others,  since  all  shells  are  not  of  an  equal 
hickness  nor  of  an  ec^ual  consistence;  and  I  think  it  pro- 
»ab)e  that  the  same  mequality  takes  place  in  the  lining 
aembrane.  The  shells  of  the  eggs  of  birds  of  various  spe- 
ies  are  of  a  thickness  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
hick  that  is  obliged  to  break  through  them.'^ 

If  the  chick  should  be  glued  to  the  shell,  as  sometimes 
•ccurs,  and  is  indicated  by  the  faintness  of  its  chip,  and 
he  non-enlargement  of  the  fracture  for  some  hours,  it  must 
»e  assisted  (but  not  until  the  necessity  is  fully  ascertained) 
n  its  liberation  *  with  a  key,  or  some  such  instrument,  and 
ly  cutting  the  membrane  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
ors.  The  operation,  though  painful  to  the  chick,  does  not 
)rove  mortal ;  for  it  is  no  sooner  freed  than  it  exhibits  as 
n  uch  vigour  as  any  other  chick  of  its  age.'t  But  unless  the 
thick,  after  a  full  day's  effort,  is  found  unable  to  chip  the  shell, 
rom  weakness  or  adhesion  to  its  envelope,  it  is  better  not 

0  assist  it  in  its  extrication;  for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 

1  hundred  aid  proves  ineffectual,  through  the  injury  inflicted 
ipon  the  delicate  organisation  of  the  bird;  or  more  pro- 
bably the  previous  weakness  or  imperfection  of  the  chick, 
khich  occasioned  the  necessity  for  assistance,  also  occa- 
ions  its  death  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  would  take 
ilace  even  if  its  disengagement  were  effected  without  any 
njury. 

There  is  a  caution  to  be  observed  in  all  cases  regarding 
he  egi^  when  the  ehicks  are  on  the  verge  of  maturity: 
hev  should  not  be  stirred  when  within  two  days  of  the 
volveroent  of  the  chicks.  If  any  circumstances  render  it 
bsolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
hem  with  the  broad  end  inclining  upwards,  as  the  beak  of 
he  chick  is  then  in  its  proper  position ;  and  if  this  be 
eversed,  the  chick  becomes  unable  to  chip  the  shell,  and 
oust  tbereforo  die. 

Chickens  should  be  fed  the  day  after  their  birth  with 
rumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  milk  or  with  the  yolk  of  an  e^ 
oiled  hard,  and  they  will  quickly  learn  to  eat  curds,  grits, 
nd  barley-meal  and  milk:  if  not  designed  for  immediate 
ise,  they  should  soon  get  raw  corn,  and  occasionally  altera- 
ives  of  green  food,  such  as  bruised  leeks,  nettles,  lettuces,  &c. 
^''or  the  first  week  they  should  be  confined  to  the  house  alto- 
;ether ;  after  that  time  they  may  be  let  out  for  a  short  time  in 
he  sun,  and  gradually  habituated  to  the  weather.  To  render 
ht;  hen  which  has  already  discharged  her  duty  still  more 
•reductive  to  her  owner,  she  is  frequently  confined  to  a 
oop,  called  in  Surrey  a  rip,  for  some  weeks  after  the  chicks 
ave  seen  the  light.  Her  off':ipring  during  this  time  pass 
reely  through  the  prison  bars,  returning  at  her  call  or  on 
•ccasions  of  alarm  to  the  maternal  wings,  and  then 
lopping  out  again  to  the  inexpressible  misery  of  their  im- 
irisoned  mother,  who  is  kept  in  this  state  of  confinement 
mtil  she  becomes  indifferent  to  the  chickens  and  disposed 
3  lay  a^ain. 

The  courage  of  the  hen  in  defence  of  her  offspring  has 
een  a  common  theme  of  admiration ;  the  force  of  her  ma- 
mmal solicitude  effects  the  most  surprising  cluinge  in  her 
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disposition  and  temper.  Before  she  attained  her  mafronlj 
charaeter,  she  was  greedy,  an<l  always  searching  for  iboa« 
fond  of  gadding  about,  and  timid  in  the  extreme.  Now 
she  becomes  generous,  self-denying,  and  intrepid ;  she  as- 
sumes the  fiery  temper  of  the  cock,  and  becomes  a  virago 
in  defbnoe  of  her  helpless  brood.  An  anecdote  is  told 
by  White,  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Selbome,*  of  ihe 

Euni^bment  inflicted  by  some  hens  upon  a  hawk  which 
ad  at  different  timee  killed  their  chiokens.  By  some 
means  this  hawk  was  caught,  and  the  owner  gave  him 
up  to  the  tender  mereies  of  the  bereaved  mothers.  In 
bis  own  words*  '  Resentment  suggested  the  laws  oV  retalia- 
tion. He  clipped  the  hawk's  wiu^,  cut  off  his  talons,  and 
fixing  a  eork  on  his  bill,  threw  him  down  among  the  brood 
hens.  Imagination  cannot  paint  the  scene  that  ensued ; 
the  expressions  that  fear,  rage,  and  revenge  inspired  were 
new,  or  at  least  such  as  had  been  unnoticed  before.  The 
exasperated  matrons  upbraided,  they  execrated,  they  in- 
sulted, they  triumphed.  In  a  word,  they  never  desisted 
from  buffeting  their  adversary  till  tkey  had  torn  him  in  a 
hundred  pieces.* 

The  same  writer  ealla  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
fowl,  from  a  pleased  twittering  to  a  scream.  A  laying 
pullet  utters  a  complacent  soft  note,  but  when  she  has  been 
delivered  of  an  egg,  her  cackle  of  delight  and  importance 
is  loud  enough  to  excite  the  sympathetic  voices  of  all  her 
companions;  when  her  ehiekens  are  hatched,  she  has  a 
different  language,  which  is  intelligible  to  her  little  ones. 
The  crested  cock  has  various  notes;  his  tone  and  lan- 
guage, for  such  ir  is  in  effect,  as  be  calls  his  favourites  to 
partake  of  the  food  which  be  gallantly  scrapes  for  them,  is 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  very  different  from  his  ordinary 
voice  that  is  so  fkmiltar  to  us. 

Poultry  are  the  better  for  high  feeding  from  the  very 
shell,  and  on  this  account  the  heaviest  corn  is  often  far 
cheaper  for  them  in  the  end  than  tailings,  as  regards  the 
flesh,  or  the  size  and  substantial  goodness  of  the  eggs. 
Young  chickens  may  be  put  up  Ibr  fbeding  as  soon  as  the 
hen  has  ceased  to  regard  them,  and  before  they  lose  their 
first  good  condition.  When  chickens  are  wanted  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  they  are  often  left  at  liberty  in  the  farm- 
yard, and  if  they  have  plenty  of  good  food,  they  will  be  in 
the  most  healthfbl  state  for  the  table,  and  rich  and  juicy  in 
flavour.  Mr.  Moubray  ascertained  that  pullets  hatched  in 
March,  if  constantly  high  fed,  laid  eggs  abutidantly  in  the 
autumn ;  and  if  killed  in  the  February  or  March  following, 
were  so  excessively  fat  from  the  run  of  the  yard  as  to  open 
more  like  Michaelmas  geese  than  chickens.  Experienced 
poulterers  will  fatten  fowls  in  two  or  three  weeks  with  the 
aid  of  grease,  which  gives  a  luscious,  but,  in  our  judgment, 
a  very  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  flesh,  which,  though  not 
actually  diseased,  is  very  inferior  to  that  Of  the  fbwl  fed  at 
large  in  the  common  way  at  the  barn-door. 

The  practice  of  cramming  poultry  by  the  hand  ts  quite 
common.  A  machine  for  this  purpose  is  used  in  France, 
by  which  one  man  can  cram  fiftybirds  in  half  an  hour.  It  is 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  forcing-pump.  The  throats 
of  the  birds  are  held  open  by  the  operator  until  they  are 
gorged  through  a  pipe,  which  conveys  the  fbod  fVom  a  re- 
servoir below  placed  on  a  stool.  In  fifteen  days,  fowls  are 
said  to  attain  the  highest  state  of  fatness  and  flavour  by  this 
feeding.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  paste  of  barley-meal 
or  meal  made  into  little  balls  with  milk,  the  dried  seeds  and 
leaves  of  nettles  have  been  recommended  by  the  continental 
poulterers,  some  of  whom  give  a  little  henbane-seed  to  in- 
duce sleep,  while  others  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners 
as  the  most  effectual  way  of  keeping  them  in  a  stale  of  dark- 
ness, which  is  considered  essential  to  their  becoming  rapidly 
ftit;  and  under  the  pretext  of  relieving  them  fVom  the  irri- 
tation of  vermin,  they  pluck  the  feathers  fW>m  their  heads, 
bellies,  and  wings.  While  fowls  are  thus  preparing  for  tho 
knife,  though  their  bodies  are  closely  confined,  their  hinder 
parts  are  free  for  evacuation  and  cleanliness,  and  their 
heads  are  at  liberty  to  take  in  fresh  supplies  of  nutri- 
ment. 

The  practice  of  making  capons  (emasculating  the  males)  is 
practised  a  little  in  some  of  the  English  counties,  and  very 
much  in  France,  where  the  females  are  also  rendered  inca- 
pable of  breeding,  and  termed  in  their  unsexed  condition 
poularde9,  in  order  to  give  them  the  tendency  to  fatten.  An 
incision  is  made  near  the  parts,  and  through  ibis  the  finger  is 
introduced  to  take  hold  of  and  bring  away  the  genitals,  but 
•0  carefully  m  not  to  iiyure  the  intestines  \  the  weuud  is  tbea 
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fltitched  up  and  rubbed  with  oil  or  ppreaae ;  and  the  comb 
(which  appears  to  be  an  unnecessaiy  and  orratuitous  pain 
and  insult  to  the  sufferer)  is  often  cut  off.  "Hie  females  are 
treated  much  in  the  same  way,  when  they  do  not  promise 
well  for  laying  or  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  fertile ;  they 
are  deprived  of  the  ovarium.  The  subsequent  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  former  case.  Care  is  taken  to  give 
them  good  food  for  three  or  four  days,  and  during  that 
time  to  keep  them  in  a  place  of  moderate  temperature,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  gangrene,  which,  considering  the  time 
of  the  year — midsummer,  when  the  operation  is  usually 
performed— is  a  verv  probable  consequence.  Pullets  of  the 
largest  breed  are  selected  for  the  purpose,  as  they  yield  the 
^atest  weight  to  the  poulterer ;  and  if  employed  in  hatch- 
ing, cover  the  greatest  number  of  eggs. 

Cuvier  states  that  the  capon  may  be  taught  to  hatch  eggs 
and  to  act  the  part  of  a  good  nurse,  with  a  little  bell  round 
his  neck  to  supply  the  want  of  a  good  voice.  He  asserts 
that  the  natural  courage  and  energy  of  this  bird  are  not 
abated  by  the  alteration  of  his  condition,  in  which  his  auda- 
city enables  him  to  impose  on  the  cocks  and  hens,  so  that 
they  allow  him  to  strut  about  with  his  former  gait  of  conse- 
quential importance  and  to  fulfil  his  duties  without  inter- 
ference or  molestation.  This  seems  incredible,  as  a  bold  and 
haughty  spirit  under  such  circumstances  is  unnatural  in 
the  extreme.  The  pallidness  of  his  head  and  the  diminu- 
tiveness  of  his  comb  and  gills  indicate  the  contrary  disposi- 
tion, and  he  is  so  despised  by  the  other  fowls  that  they  will 
hardly  condescend  to  roost  with  him. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  'Report  of  the  County  of  Sussex,'  says 
that  much  art  and  attention  are  requisite  to  make  capons, 
and  that  the  Sussex  breed  are  too  long  in  the  body  for  suc- 
cess in  the  operation,  by  which  many  are  lost  A  perfectly 
fat  capon  will  weigh  from  seven  to  ten  pounds. 

As  soon  as  fowls  are  rendered  sufficiently  £git,  they  should 
be  killed,  or  they  will  lose  flesh  and  become  unhealthy. 
The  most  humane  and  expeditious  mode  of  putting  them  to 
death  is  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  blunt-edged  stick,  such  as 
a  cbild^s  bat,  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Higglers  break  the 
vertebroB  of  the  neck  by  a  sudden  twist,  and  never  bleed 
fowls,  as  this  mode  of  dispatching  them  dries  up  the  juices 
of  the  flesh.  They  bleed  turkeys  and  geese  however,  after 
a  stunning  blow  in  the  neck,  not  by  cutting  the  throat,  but 
by  an  incision  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

Store  fowls  will  feea  well  upon  the  tailings  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  insects,  and  require  little  attention  except  when 
laying,  during  which  time  the  food  for  the  hens  should  be 
abundant,  and  their  roosting-places  dry  and  warm. 

The  diseases  of  all  poultry  principally  arise  fVom  cold 
and  moisture.  Rheumatism  decidedly  arises  from  this 
cause.  During  or  after  moulting  in  a  wet  season,  fowls  fre- 
quently become  diseased,  as  is  evident  from  their  drooping 
appearance,  swelled  and  watery  eyes,  and  the  dropsical 
affections  of  the  legs.  Severe  laying  also  sometimes  causes 
emaciation  and  illness,  which  give  way  to  a  more  healthy 
condition  after  the  moulting  season,  if  they  have  good  food 
and  dry  weather. 

Chickens  are  very  subject,  in  wet  or  variable  weather,  to 
a  disease  called  the  chip,  which  appcare  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  their  birth,  when  they  are  changing  their  feathers. 
Warmth  and  sunshine  are  the  only  restoratives  within  our 
knowledge. 

The  roup  is  properly  an  imposthume  upon  the  rump, 
which  is  cured  or  relieved  by  openine,  squeesing,  and  bath- 
ing with  warm  water.  Mr.  Moubray  however,  who  is  a  good 
practical  authority,  states  that  the  roup  is  a  general  term  for 
all  diseases,  though  it  is  chiefly  applied  to  catarrh,  which 
is  indicated  by  watery  eyes  and  running  at  the  nostrils.  This 
last  disease  resembles  glanders  in  horses,  and  is  infectious, 
and  generally  fatal.  As  all  these  diseases  originate  in  mois- 
ture,  dryness  and  warmth  are  the  best  counteracting  influ- 
ences. The  nostrils  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  the  eyes  with  milk  and  water.  Mr.  Moubray  recom- 
mends a  pepper-corn  in  dough  at  first,  to  impart  warmth, 
and  afterwards  calomel  three  times  a  week  as  a  finish  to 
he  cure. 

We  have  had  the  trachea  of  a  chicken  dying  of  the  gapes 
(which  is  the  incipient  stage  of  roup)  cut  and  opened,  and 
have  taken  out  narrow  worms,  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
which  lay  imbedded  in  a  serous  fluid.  A  medical  gentle- 
man, now  in  the  county  of  Kent,  has  frequently  cured  fowls 
of  the  same  disease  by  putting  the  upper  part  of  a  feather, 
stripped  for  the  purpose,  down  the  trachea,  turning  it  round, 


and  thus  bringing  up  the  worm,  which  be  thinks  is  tbesali> 
cause  of  the  disease.  It  may  however  be  the  eifeet  of  ;be 
malady,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many. 

The  pip,  which  the  same  individual  coniiden  u»lg^&$ 
to  the  thrush  in  the  human  kind  (and  which  isprobabiu 
modification  of  roup),  he  cures,  not  by  scraping  roughly,  but 
by  an  application  of  powdered  borax  dissolved  in  tinctiiR  of 
myrrh  and  water,  and  rubbed  on  the  tongue  vith  a  cick!. 
hair  brush  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  at  the  sa&eice 
assists  the  bowels.  The  flux  is  not  uncommon.  Solid  (m 
is  the  most  certain  remedy  for  this  disease.  Ttkeni!-.L- 
commencement,  it  is  rarely  serious,  but  if  once  cstabljibc 
in  the  constitution,  it  becomes  incurable,  and,  according  i 
some,  contagious.  For  constipatiou,  bran  or  pollard.  «iu 
milk,  beet  leaves,  and  lettuces,  afford  a  certain  care. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  matter  applies  tothercarisgtr^ 
management  of  all  poultry.  The  succeeding  obHrniiobi 
will  be  brief. 

Turkeys.^'^The  greatest  weight  to  which  our  damcitj- 
cated  turkey  can  be  made  to  attain  is  SOlbs.,  indi  iL'kej 
of  even  half  this  weight  is  '  a  dainty  dish.* 

'The  varied  plumage  of  the  bird  in  the domesticit0il!ii.'f 
is  well  known  to  every  one ;  and  in  no  species  is  liorxiK 
mark  of  subjection  to  man  more  strongly  teeo.  inn 
gradation  of  colour,  from  its  original  bronze,  pi^  .n'u 
buff,  and  in  many  instances  into  pure  white,  ffii;\ie())- 
served  in  these  strutting  denizens  of  our  farmyu^*  \NW 
Monthly  Magazine^ 'RecreBllons  in  Natural  Hittorr.')  Be 
bronze  or  copper-coloured  is  not  considered  hardj.Dd  jk 
reared,  and  tne  varieties  may  be  stated  to  be  only  two-fbi; 
the  dark-coloured  and  the  light. 

The  dark-coloured  birds  are  most  prized  for  liie  d 
hardihood.  Notwithstanding  the  great  price  which  luyl^ 
obtained  for  turkeys  in  London  when  fat,  the  finest jrLf: 
birds  may  be  purchased  in  Ireland,  fit  for  cnmrningiinSr^ 
tember  and  October,  from  4s,  to  5«.  a  couple,  and  the  If- 
coloured  and  smaller  ones  frequently  from  itnhd.^^^ 
a  couple. 

Turkeys,  though  extremely  delicate  in  their  iafe* 
become  very  hardy,  and,  if  permitted,  will  rooit  w  ik 
highest  trees,  in  the  cold  dry  nights  of  winter,  vitl»«<J^* 
fering  injury.  The  hen,  which  lays  many  eggseorf'- 
spring,  sits  thirty  days,  and  covers  from  tweWe  to^' 
eggs.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  turkey  cock,  asisws* 
with  gallinaceous  fowl,  to  be  in  constant  iottfi^ 
with  the  hen  during  her  period  of  laying.  Two  flsitt  ^' - 
him  in  that  season  are  sufficient  to  impregnate  all  tbt(£> 
She  is  a  verv  steady  sitter,  and  must  be  removed  to  berl* 
and  supplied  with  water,  for  she  would  never  leave  berr.<. 
She  wants  the  alertness  and  courage  and  sagaeitr  oi  <^ 
common  hen,  and  might  be  called  a  fool  with  mocQ^ 
propriety  than  the  goose,  which  is  an  intelligent  bird,  l"* 
turkey  hen  is  incapable  of  teaching  her  young  0'^^°?' ' 
pick  up  their  food,  on  which  account  a  poultry-maw  «»'► 
always  attend  them  until  they  are  reared. 

'  The  author  of  "  Tabella  Cibaria"  proves  it  upon  the  t' 
that  it  is  "so  stupid  or  timorous  that  if  you  halanceabii 
straw  on  his  head,  or  draw  a  line  of  chalk  on  the  grow 
from  his  beak,  he  fancies  himself  loaded,  or  so  boun-l  u.- 
he  will  remain  in  the  same  position  till  hunger  itfce»  r 
to  move.    We  made  the  experiment."    We  never  did;  ^- 
we  doubt  it  not,  though  we  catinot  accept  it  a»  P'^' 
pidity.    How  much  wit  may  be  necessary  to  halance  a  J_ 
may  be  doubtful ;  but  gallant  chanticleer  has  nem  »^ 
chareed  either  with  fear  or  folly,  and  yet  you  have  on . 
take  him  from  his  perch,  place  him  on  the  table  oJ^\ 
light,  hold  his  beak  down  to  the  table,  and  draw  a  hue"- 
chalk  from  it,  so  as  to  catch  his  eye,  and  there  the  m 
remain  spell-bound,  till  a  bystander,  rubbing  out  the  iw 
diverting  his  attention  from  it,  breaks  the  cbarni.  w^^'  * 
fowl  have  we  flascinated  in  our  boyish  day8.'t  .. 

On  account  of  the  constitutional  delicacy  of  in"*  ""^J^,^ 
hatching  should  not  be  commenced  too  early  ^"^*'®*'  pj 
and  when  the  chicks  are  hatched  they  should  be  gu  ^^ 
ftom  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  for  some  weeks. 
is  almost  always  fatal  to  them  in  their  early  stajre.       ^ 
boiled  eggs,  and  bariey  or  oat  meal,  kneaded  wiin  w'  ^ 
water,  in  case  milk  should  produce  looseness),  F  *\ 
netUes,  parsley,  Swedish  turnips,  with  chopped  beei-« 
after  a  little  time,  is  their  proper  food.    As  they  w» 

•  For  a  BUMt  lively  and  interestiu  ■eeoont  of  U»U  bird,  «T?lS 
reader  to  *  OniUiokif  ical  Sioymphy,*  by  iia  AaerioMi,  lMd»'  >^ 
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much  of  their  original  wild  nature  as  to  stray  a  considerahle 
distance,  if  permitted,  the  hen  should  be  tied  or  cooped  for 
at  least  six  weeks,  when  the  chicks  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
follow  her  about,  under  the  yigilant  eye  however  of  the 
poultry-maid,  who  should  beware  of  their  being  caught 
by  a  shower. 

They  are  soon  fomiliarised  to  the  society  of  fowls  in  the 
poultry  or  farm  yard.  Without  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
It  is  an  unprofitable  speculation  to  rear  any  description  of 
poultry  on  a  large  scale ;  but  where  a  farmer's  ^ard  presents 
facilities,  the  economy  of  having  all  those  kinds  to  which 
the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  is  considerable.  The  only 
caution  with  regard  to  turkeys,  where  gallinaceous  birds  are 
numerous,  is  to  have  separate  houses  for  them  at  night. 
These  should  be  very  lofty  and  well  ventilated.  They  may 
be  altogether  open  to  the  air  in  front,  the  doors  being  of 
trellis-work.  Fowls  (which  are  equally  unsocial  with  the 
capons  of  their  own  kind)  have  a  strong  disinclination  to 
roost  with  them 

When  well  grown,  turkeys  supply  themselves  in  their 
ramblings  so  far  as  to  require  food  only  when  leaving 
their  house  in  the  momins  and  returning  at  night.  The 
chances  of  rearing  a  second  brood  are  not  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der it  expedient  to  make  the  trial. 

After  six  months  turkeys  may  be  crammed  like  fowls, 
but  they  require  a  much  loneer  period  to  render  them  fully 
fat  Those  great  birds  which  are  sent  to  the  London 
market  about  Christmas,  principally  from  Norfolk,  fre< 
quently  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  are 
usually  coclu  from  the  preceding  year. 

Great  numbers  of  turkeys  are  reared  in  Ireland,  where 
the  climate  is  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  no  doubt  the 
housewives  of  that  country  will  improve  in  the  art  of  fattening 
them,  from  the  facilities  with  which  poultry  may  now  be 
brought  to  the  ereat  English  markets. 

Guinea  Fowl. — This  bird,  which  is  not  much  larger  than 
the  common  barn-door  fowl,  is  of  beautiful  form  and 
plumage,  and  though  not  a  source  of  profit  to  the  peasant 
who  rears  poultry  for  immediate  sale,  is  usually  kept  where 
there  is  proper  accommodation,  as  much  on  account  of  the 
excellence  and  abundance  of  the  eggs  (which,  though  small, 
are  well- flavoured)  as  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  which  is 
prized  in  the  London  markets  when  the  season  of  pheasant- 
eating  ceases.  The  number  of  hens  allowed  to  the  male  is 
about  the  same  as  among  the  gallinaceous  family.  The 
cock,  little  distinguished  in  appearance  from  the  female,  is 
an  attentive  and  affectionate  mate,  and  even  obtrusively  so 
to  his  favourites,  whom  he  will  attend  to  the  nest,  and  re- 
main with  until  they  have  laid  their  eggs. 

Retaining  some  of  their  original  wildness,  Guinea  fowl 
dislike  the  confinement  of  a  house.  For  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing, they  prefer  shrubberies,  clover-meadows,  or  corn-fields, 
in  which  they  will  deposit  their  eggs,  unless  closely  watched. 
The  Guinea  hen  is  fruitful  during  the  entire  summer, 
but  not  earlier  than  May.  On  this  account  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  rearing  a  late  brood,  it  is  more  beneficial  to  keep 
her  entirely  for  laying,  and  to  put  the  earlier  eggs  under 
a  common  hen  or  capon,  which  will  cover  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  than  to  encourage  the  incubation  of  the  natural 
parent,  which  is  moreover  indisposed  to  it,  especially  if  under 
cover.  If  left  to  her  instinct,  this  bird  would  at  a  late 
season,  in  the  open  air,  sit  for  the  natural  period,  which  is 
twenty-eight  or  twentv-nine  days. 

The  cock  having  the  same  dislike  to  incubation  which 
characterises  the  male  of  pea-fowl,  will  destroy  the  eggs  if 
he  can  discover  them.  Though  the  shell  is  remarkably 
hard,  the  chicks  break  through  it  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
are  soon  after  as  vigorous  and  ready  to  eat  as  the  young 
of  any  other  tribe  of  poultry. 

The  loud  cry  of  these  birds  is  not  agreeable,  but,  like  the 
scream  of  the  pea-fowl,  it  announces  with  certainty  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  weather.  The  hen  utters  a  cry  when 
she  desires  to  roost,  to  call  in  her  companions,  to  summon 
assistance,  or  to  give  notice  of  any  of  those  alarms  which 
her  sensibilities  cause  her  to  express  with  such  energy  of 
Toice,  and  in  all  which  cases  she  is  sure  of  receiving  a 
ready  sympathy. 

The  same  food  which  is  suited  to  the  young  of  gallinace- 
ous fowls  and  turkeys  is  good  for  the  chicks  of  this  kind ; 
but  as  they  are  not  often  destined  to  the  coops  for  fattening, 
a  good  deal  of  garden  or  field  green- food  may  be  combined 
with  their  grits,  &c.  after  the  first  month.  They  have  a 
preat  relish  for  insects  of  every  kind,  and  thrive  upon  them 
P.  C\  No.  1163. 


as  well  as  upon  hemp-seed.  When  designed  for  the  table, 
thev  ought  to  be  killed  at  an  early  age,  at  which  time  the 
flesh  is  more  juicy  than  that  of  other  poultry  of  the  same 
age,  and  very  like  that  of  the  pheasant,  though  when  old  it 
becomes  exceedingly  tough.    [PAVONiDiK.] 

Ducks, — The  white  duck,  being  the  largest  of  the  com- 
mon domesticated  kinds,  is  perhaps  the  best  for  the  poul- 
terer, though  it  is  not  deemed  so  delicate  in  flavour  as  the 
dark- coloured,  such  as  that  bred  from  intermixture  with 
the  Rhone  duck,  which  is  also  large.  The  Muscovy  variety 
is  said  to  be  a  good  breeder.  One  drake  is  sufficient  for  five 
females.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  duck  lays  no 
more  eggs  than  she  can  cover  (from  twelve  to  fifteen),  but 
Mr.  Moubray  states  that,  if  well  fed,  some  ducks  will  lay  a 
great  number,  and  he  gives  an  instance  of  one  laying  an 
egg  every  day  for  eighty-five  days. 

For  a  fortnight  after  their  birth,  ducklings  should  be  kept 
from  rushing  into  water,  to  which  their  instinct  soon  leads 
them ;  and  with  this  view  the  mother  is  frequently  confined 
(where  there  is  any  pond  within  her  reach)  to  the  rtp,  already 
described,  which  should  be  placed  on  a  field  of  short  grass 
with  a  flat  dish  of  water  near  it  The  ducklings  waddle 
about  in  search  of  insects,  and  at  the  maternal  call  return 
to  the  coop.  This  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  poor 
mother  should  be  avoided  if  circumstances  permit,  for  to 
protract  her  close  confinement  after  more  than  four  weeks 
sitting  is  a  cruel  restraint  It  is  very  common  to  place 
duck-eggs  under  a  hen,  on  account  of  her  excellent  qua- 
lities as  a  nurse. 

Any  kind  of  meal  is  good  for  ducklings  at  first,  and  this 
may  soon  be  mixed  with  potatoes.  The  refuse  of  the 
kitchen  will  not  only  support  but  fatten  them ;  but  to  have 
them  (Quickly  and  highly  fattened,  they  should  have  oatmeal 
made  mto  paste.  They  will  also  devour  any  animal' offal, 
and  have  no  fastidiousness  whatever.  If  allowed  to  follow  a 
plough  or  attend  on  the  gardener  when  his  spade  is  at  work, 
their  greediness  and  activity  in  picking  up  worms  are  ex- 
treme ;  and  for  gobbling  up  snails  and  slugs  and  other  such 
delicacies  in  the  field  or  garden  they  are  most  useful,  while 
they  are  at  the  same  time  putting  themselves  into  high 
condition.  Having  no  fastidiousness  of  appetite,  they  never 
require  cramming,  indeed  they  act  as  if  they  considered  it 
their  duty  to  get  fat  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  therefore 
require  no  artificial  aid. 

In  a  poultry-yard  the  ducks  and  geese  are  frequently 
lodged  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  fowl-houses,  but  it  is  better, 
if  the  locality  will  permit,  to  give  them  distinct  chambers, 
particularly  where  a  good  pond  (free  from  eels)  is  available ; 
on  the  marg^  of  this  their  huts  may  be  placed  with  very 
trifling  labour,  and  an  invisible  paline*  all  round  the  water, 
constructed  at  bottom  on  the  principle  of  the  cage-trap,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  rats  or  weasels,  while  it  affords 
them  a  ready  outlet,  renders  this  department  of  the  poultry 
establishment  complete,  though  far  too  expensive  for  com- 
mon adoption. 

'  Many  families  in  Bucks  derive  a  comfortable  living 
from  breeding  and  rearing  dtcks,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
the  early  ones  at  all  events,  are  actually  brought  up  by 
hand.  The  interior  of  the  cottages  of  those  who  follow  the 
occupation  presents  a  very  curious  appearance  to  the 
stranger,  being  furnished  with  boxes,  pens,  &c.,  arranged 
round  the  walls  for  the  protection  of  the  tender  charge  of  the 
good  wife,  whose  whole  time  and  attention  are  taken  up 
with  this  branch  of  domestic  economy .'t 

Geese. — ^The  proportion  of  females  to  the  males  Is  the 
same  as  in  the  duck  tribe,  and  the  period  of  incubation  and 
the  number  of  eggs  that  may  be  set  correspond  exactly. 
The  goose  lays  in  a  mild  spring  very  early,  and  on  this  ac- 
count (but  only  with  high  corn-feeding  in  the  previous 
winter,  and  stimulating  food  during  the  entire  breeding 
season)  two  broods  may  be*had  in  the  same  year.  Unlike 
the  peacock  and  the  Guinea  cock,  the  gander  is  not  only  in- 
disposed to  do  any  mischief  to  the  nests,  but  is  very  attentive 
to  the  hatching  birds,  whom  he  vigilantly  protects  as  he  sits 
patiently  by ;  nor  is  his  protection,  as  he  accompanies  the 
young  gulls  in  due  course,  less  creditable  to  "liis  paternal 
character.  The  goose  is  a  very  steady  sitter,  but  usually 
rises  often  enough  to  drink  and  take  sustenance,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  remove  her  from  her  nest  for  the 
purpose. 

The  early  treatment  of  the  gulls  or  goslings  is  similar  to 

*  Such  may  )>«  Men  at  tbc  Zoological  Garden  lu  the  Regent*!  Park,  London. 
t  Moubray. 
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that  of  ducklings.  The  mother  should  he  penned  up  Ibr 
tome  days  upon  dry  grass,  hut  neither  too  early  nor  very 
late  in  the  day ;  heet  leaves  or  other  green  food  may  he 
mixed  even  with  the  early  diet,  if  immediate  fattening  he 
not  the  object. 

Green  geese  are  brought  very  early  to  the  London  market, 
and  are  worth  at  first  from  Ss,  to  12«.  each:  they  ean  he 
made  quite  fat  with  oat-meal  and  peas,  and  skimmed 
milk  or  hutter-milk,  when  from  four  to  six  months  old : 
many  prefer  oats  alone. 

The  management  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  London  is 
thus  detailed  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Moubray  :— 

*  Cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  regularity  prevail ;  the 
hnsiness  is  conducted,  as  it  were,  by  machmery,  rivalling  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  uniformity  of  movement. 
The  grand  object  of  preparing,  not  geese  only,  but  poultry 
in  general,  for  market,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  is 
effected  solely  by  paving  unremitting  attention  to  their 
wants ;  i|i  keeping  tnem  thoroughly  clean ;  in  supplying 
them  with  pro^r  rood  (dry,  soft,  and  green),  water,  exerci  e 
ground,  &c,  On  arriving  at  the  feeders,  they  are  classed 
according  to  condition,  &c. ;  they  soon  become  reconciled  to 
their  new  abode  and  to  each  other.  They  are  fed  three 
times  a  day ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  soon  they 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  precise  time ;  marching  from 
the  exercise-grouna  to  the  pens  like  soldiers  in  close 
column.  Gbslings,  or  young  geese,  come  to  hand  generally 
about  the  month  of  March,  after  which  a  regular  and  constant 
supply  arrives  weekly  throughout  the  season.  At  first  they 
are  fed  on  soft  meat,  consisting  of  prime  barley  or  oat  meal, 
afterwards  on  dnr  corn.  An  idea  prevails  with  manv  that  any 
sort  of  corn  will  do  Ibr  poultry :  this  is  a  grand  mistake. 
Those  who  feed  largely  know  better,  and  invariably  make  it 
a  rule  to  buy  the  best.  The  Messrs.  Boyce  of  Stratford, 
whose  pens  are  capable  of  holding  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  four  thousand  geese,  independent  of  ducks,  turkeys, 
&c.,  consume  twenty  coombs  of  oats  daily,  exclusive  of 
other  food.* 

But  though  green  geese  bring  an  enormous  price  in  the 
spring,if  thorouj^hly  fat,  farmers  generally  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  feed  goshngs  on  the  stubbles,  where  they  supply  them- 
selves with  the  best  food  without  cost,  and  become  suffi- 
ciently fat  at  Michaelmas,  when  antlent  custom  renders 
them  a  favourite  dish. 

*  At  Michaelmas  by  right  divine, 
OoeM  are  ordained  to  bleed  at  MichaaVa  ahriue.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  commoni  in  Eng- 
land great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept, 

'  Nooffht  )>  iiaeloM  made ;  on  the  barren  heath 
The  shepherd  tends  his  flock,  that  daily  erop 
Their  verdant  dinner  ftom  the  mossy  tuif 
Sufllcieut;  after  tliem  the  cackling  goose. 
Cluse  graur,  finds  wbarewlUi  to  ease  her  want.* 

PhiU|p«'s<Cyd«r.' 

But  from  the  system  pursued  by  the  monopolising  Ikrmers 
of  turning  large  flocks  of  sheep  to  oonsume  the  grouping  blade, 
the  poor  geese  have  short  commons  indeed,  and  gain  little 
except  air  and  exercise  by  their  ramblings.  The  cottagers 
however  supply  them  with  the  refuse  of  their  gardens,  and 
the  goslings,  when  the  harvest  comes  in,  are  bought  up  by  the 
farmers,  and  fattened  on  their  stubbles. 

Though  young  geese  are  subject  to  a  disease  called  the 
cramp,  the  greater  number  of  those  which  die  in  summer 
are  destroyed  by  starvation,  and  the  change  from  corn,  and 
other  nutritive  food,  to  the  misemble  herbage  which  the 
fields  and  commons  yield ;  and  this  constitutes  theur  chief 
diet  until  the  harvest  season.  Cold  and  wet  weather  are 
often  fatal  to  them  in  the  earlier  months,  if  they  be  neg- 
lected. Much  mortality  also  prevails  amongst  grown  geese, 
wherever  the  horrible  system  of  plucking  them  alive  pre- 
vails, as  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  Ireland.*  It  is  generally 
urged  in  excuse  for  this  barbarity,  that  feathers  are  most 
elastic  and  valuable  before  the  period  of  moulting,  and  that 
geese  have  been  thus  treated  ever  since  feather-beds  came 
into  fashion.  The  offence  carries  some  punishment  with  it ; 
for  it  renders  the  flesh  very  tough,  and  in  many  respects 
deteriorates  the  value  of  a  bird,  if  it  does  not  destroy  it 
altogether;  but  the  immediate  gain  from  the  feathers  coun- 
terbalances this  and  every  humane  consideration. 

The  cramming  system  is  practised  in  France,  when  the 
object  is  to  render  the  liver  unnaturally  enlarged  by  dis- 
ease, with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  We  do  not  intend 

•  See  Doyle's  CyclopiadiaefPracHcta  HtboMdry,  page  896. 


to  gife  any  inlbrmation  upon  practices  wbieh  «e  csoBot  r^ 
commend,  and  which  we  strongly  condemn. 

-^^ifif'^-^The  most  certain  way  of  presenring  eg^  fhiii  t> 
by  greasing  them  with  some  unctuous  matter,  or  wmmii 
them  in  a  strong  solution  of  lime.  In  packing,  tbev  tht-jj 
be  laid  on  end ;  for  otherwise  the  yolks,  preserving  t^orrn. 
tre  of  gravity,  fkll  to  the  lowest  side,  and  by  adheiiufi  to,( 
become  tainted  sooner  than  if  they  weresaspendtdiotk 
centre. 

The  only  management,  besides  warmth  and  high  M^, 
by  which  a  perpetual  Bucoession  of  eggs  can  be  obtained  q 
winter,  is  by  having  pullets  and  hens  of  difKmnt  v^ 
wbieh,  moulting  at  different  periods,  arenotsllioctpiciijtfli 
fW>m  laying  oontemporaneously. 

PO  UN  D.    [Standards  op  Wkiobt.] 

POUS81N,  NICHOLAS,  was  bora  at  AndelyinNV 

mandy,  in  1594.    He  was  descended  of  a  noble  ftmil?,  but 

reduced  in  fbrtuue  by  the  part  they  had  takes  in  the  oiTiJ 

wars.  Evincing  an  early  inclination  for  drawing,  he  fmnri 

en  ac(|uaintance  with  an  artist  named  Quentin  Viriiixi 

obtained  his  father's  consent  to  adopt  painting  uifn(b- 

sion,  of  which  Varln  taught  him  tne  rudimenti  k\ !« 

he  visited  Paris,  and  received  letwons  fwm  Ferdim^KiV 

a  Flemish  portrait-painter,  but  in  a  ibw  moaik  qunri 

him,  having  already  outstripped  his  capability  of  iMnKi^b 

He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  coaposncn,  u 

which  he  made  mat  progress  by  an  attentive  oouiden'icf 

of  some  prints  after  RafTaelle  and  Oiulio  RomaRo»iBd(ttf 

ful  copies  horn  easts  from  the  antique.   Semeofkiswi!(£ 

efforts  in  painting  were  the  pictures  in  the  ekorcfa  of  t)ic 

Oapuchins  at  Blois,  and  some  Baechanalian  subjeots  ftriDe 

ehfiteau  of  Chlverny.    At  Paris  he  beeame  aoquaioted  wiii 

Marino,  the  Italian  poet,  who  invite4  htm  to  Rome,  k 

being  at  that  time  engaged  on  the  picture  of  the  Pettbof  il 

Virgin,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  invitatioo;  isi^i^ 

however  he  was  enabled  to  tmdertaHe  the  jouroer.  h 

fViend  received  him  with  kindness,  and  introdused  bin* 

the  notice  of  the  cardinal  Barberinl,  nephew  of  popeUrk 

Vni. ;  hut  that  dignitary  being  sent  on  a  legation  toFntc 

and  Spain,  and  Marino  soon  after  dying,  pouniR  lb>- 

himselr  deprived  of  the  support  that  be  eipeeted  £  t 

foreign  city,  and  without  the  meaiyi  of  subsistence  other *>b 

by  the  exercise  of  his  art    To  supply  his  wants,  bejr* 

many  pictures  which  he  so)d  for   scarcely  more  t^ 

the  money  they  cost  for  canvas  and  colour,  s|id  two  lnit»' 

pieces  in  particular  only  produced  him  fburteenerofn^ 

pair.    He  fbrnied  an  intim$ey  with  Francis  du  Qimn.: 

the  sculptor,  called  II  Piammingo,  with  whom  be  lo<i^ 

and  together  with  that  eminent  man  he  studied  and  ^ 

models  after  the  most  celebrated  statues  and  btsreliti 

The  works  of  Raffaelle  were  however  the  greatest  %\^ 

tion  to  Poussin,  and  he  studied  them  with  intense  deTt)t>< 

On  the  return  of  the  cardinal  Barberini  to  Rome,  kt 

liberally  patronised  Poussin,  who  painted  fbr  bim  i]is<^^ 

brated  picture  of  the  Death  of  Germanieus,  sod  the  \^^ 

of  Jerusalem  bv  the  emperor  Titus.    His  pstron  alsoF*) 

cured  for  him  the  commission  to  paint  a  taiige  piciurv  i?' 

the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,   for  St  Peter's,  wbict 

is  now  in  the  pontifical  palaoe  of  Monte  Cavello.  '^^ 


painted 

Church  of  Rome,  which  were  afterwards  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  tbeDake  ofRu^l^"* 
at  Belvoir  Castle,  but  one  of  them  was  unforiuM'jjy 
destroyed  in  the  fire  which  occurred  theie  in  161^  |^ 
afterwards  painted  another  set  of  the  Sacraments,  ei«(Q<'^ 
in  1644  and  1647,  with  variations,  for  M,  de  Chant«;lo.j 
which  were  among  the  principal  attractions  of  the  OfU'jr* 
collection,  and  were  purchased  by  the  late  Duke  of  »"*'^f. 
water  for  4900  guineas,  and  now  are  in  the  oolleciin^  ^ 
Lord  Francis  Egerton.  ,  i  j  ^^i 

The  celebrity  which  Poussin  had  now  attained  m^ 
Louis  Xni.,  in  1639.  to  desire  his  return  to  franc^'W- 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  «PIw^°'^Vfl 
cipal  painter  to  the  king,  and  had  apartmenU  ^P^?' 
in  the  Tuileries.    He  was  commissioned  to  paint  an  u^ 
piece  for  the  ehapel  of  St  Germain-cn-Uye,  where  ne  P 
duced  his  admirable  work  of  the  Last  Supper,  to^^^ 
engaged  to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the  Lourre,  f"f  v"'^;|^  * 
had  prepared  the  designs  and  some  of  lbs  cartoons,  m, 
sen  ting  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  when  the  cnticism'"*  ^^ 
brother-artists  excited  his  disgust,  and  deternuoed  ^ 
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deoari  again  to  Romei  to  obtain  loavo  td  do  whkh.  ho  ..^ 

a  desire  to  iotllo  somo  orifaio  mattori  and  to  fotoh  hit  wifo 
to  France.  He  quittod  tliat  country  in  1649i  wiib  a  doter* 
Di illation,  which  he  adhered  to,  never  to  return.  Ho 
resided  in  Romob  fiaiiing  his  time  iA  diligent  pnotioe 
or  his  art,  and  in  the  strictest  aimplicltj  and  firivaoy  of 
living,  until  the  year  1666,  when  be  died*  in  the  aeventy* 
first  year  of  bis  afe. 

Speaking  of  the  styU  of  this  eminent  painter,  Mr.  Fttieli 
observes,  'Though  Poussin  abetraoted  tb  theory  of  his  prO' 
portions  from  tlie  antique,  he  is  seldom  uniform  and  pure 
in  hie  style  of  desijgn;  Ideal  only  in  parta«  and  ofiener 
so  in  female  than  in  male  eharaeters,  he  supplieei  Uhe 
Pietro  Testa«  antique  beluie  and  torsos  with  limbs  and 
extremities  transcribed  from  the  model.  As  a  oolouriit  he 
was  oKtremely  unequal.  Into  the  Delugi,  and  the  Plague 
of  the  Philistines*  he  transfused  the  very  hues  of  the  elo» 
niente  whose  ravages  he  reprHetaied«  whilst  nUdibeta  of  his 
other  pictures  are  deformed  by  erudity  and  patohee.  The 
excellence  of  Fdussin  in  landsdane  is  Universilly  allowed, 
and  when  it  ii  the  chief  oli^  of  bis  pietura*  preeludes  all 
censure ;  but  considered  as  the  seene  er  bacl^round  of  an 
historical  sulqect,  the  caiw  with  whieh  he  exceuted  it,  the 
predilection  Urhioh  he  bad  for  iti  ofUti  made  him  give  it  an 
importance  which  it  ought  not  to  havet  it  divides  our  Uttea« 
tioii,  and  from  an  accessory*  becomes  a  principal  part/ 

Poussin  waa  a  profound  admirer  of  the  antiqua,  and  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  ^roiigl)r  imbued  with  a  vanara*- 
tioa  for  classie  fortiM*  No  painter  aomngst  the  moderns 
appears  to  have  so  greatly  excited  his  admiration  as  Raf- 
faelle.  In  the  sublimity  of  his  aonoeptioUs,  he  is  in  some 
instances  little  inferier  to  that  great  mastari  nor  is  he  muoh 
less  so  in  the  beaUty  of  his  fSmale  forms*  the  graae  and 
dignity  of  his  attitudes,  and  bis  admirable  expression  of  the 
pabsionsi  His  compositions  evidence  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  true  principles  of  art.  They  are  simple,  grand, 
and  impressive;  whilst  his  draperies  aredispoBed  witholassi* 
cui  ^race  and  his  costumes  rigidly  correct. 

(Bryan's  DicUmary ;  *  Note, '  by  Fttseli»  to  Pilkington'a 
Dictionary;  Biographie  UniverseUi,) 

POUSSIN,  GAS  PAR,  was  born  at  Romei  in  1613.  His 
family  was  originally  French,  and  bore  the  name  of  Dughet, 
but  his  father  had  setlled  at  Rome,  and  Nicholas  Poussin 
having  married  his  sister,  he  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Gaspar  Poussin,  He  studied  under  his  brothet^in-Uw,  by 
whose  advice  he  adopted  landscape  painting,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  celebmted  praotiiioners  in  that  branch 
of  art  His  early  works  are  somewhat  hard,  but  a  contem* 
platioo  of  the  pictures  of  Claude  induced  him  to  adopt  a 
more  mellow  eflbct.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired  such  a 
facility  of  execution*  that  hecouki  paint  a  large  landscape  in 
a  single  day.  His  pictures  represent  the  most  interestinjg 
prospecU  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Tivoli«  and  Frascati.  His 
touch  is  firm  and  vigorous*  and  the  foliage  of  each  tree  and 
plant  bears  the  peculiar  oharaeter  of  its  stoeeies.  The 
massing  of  his  pictures  ia  simple  and  grand,  and  the  manm* 
ment  of  the  chiaroscuro  very  fine.  Bvery  variety  of  effiict 
may  be  discovered  in  his  workSi  from  the  utmost  serenity  to 
the  most  terrific  convulsions  of  nature,  and  each  appro* 
priatcly  treated.  His  pictures  are  sometimes  embeliisned 
with  figures  by  Nicholas  Poussin*  usually  representing 
some  subject  of  history  olr  foble.  There  are  a  few  slight  but 
masterly  etchings  by  this  great  artist;  thev  are  a  set  of 
four  circular  landscapes,  and  a  set  of  four  landscapes  length* 
ways.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1676.  He  had  a  brother  John 
Dughet,  called  also  Poussin,  born  in  Rome  about  1614, 
who  was  an  engraver,  but  of  little  note.  (Bryan*s  DieHo- 
narv;  Biographie  UniverselU*) 

POWER  (Mechanics).  The  present  article  is  not  in- 
tended to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject,  but  only  to  re- 
move various  fallaeies  connected  with  the  use  of  the  word 
power,  which  frequently  perplex  and  confuse  those  who 
attempt  to  study  mechanics  without  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matics. 

The  word  power  has  obtained  a  technical  meaning  which 
seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  the  popular  treatises.  From 
among  the  numerous  combinations  which  occur  in  ma- 
chinery, the  lever,  inclined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley, 
and  screw  have  been  selected,  and  named  mechanical 
powers.  Some  have  treated  these  as  all  different  principles : 
some  have  asserted  that  they  are  reducible  to  the  lever  ana 
inclined  plane,  others  to  the  lever  only :  but  it  is  generally 
asserted  that  all  moehanical  eontrivanoe  ii  redueiUe  to  one 


or  other  of  these.  To  which  of  them  the  very  powerful 
machine  (in  its  way)  which  men  call  a  cannon  is  to  be  re- 
ferred we  do  not  know,  not  seeing  any  great  likeness  in  it 
either  to  a  lever,  inclined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  or 
sorew.  Again,  the  notions  of  the  theories  of  these  powers 
are  as  various  as  those  of  their  arrangement :  some  say  that 
all  are  creatora  of  power,  some  that  all  are  powers  except 
the  simple  pulley,  some  that  none  are  powers,  some  that 
they  are  losses  of  power.  Those  who  deny  Uiat  any  of  the 
adaptatk>ns  above  mentioned  give  power,  look  for  their 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  action  of  what  are  thence  called 
agents,  as  in  the  muscular  strength  of  men  and  animals, 
the  force  of  wind,  the  fall  of  water,  the  expansion  of  steam 
or  explosive  gases,  &c.  Admitting  that  all  these  agents  are 
well  entitled  to  the  name  of  powers,  it  is  nevertheless  diffi- 
cult to  refuse  that  name  to  a  machine.  Watch  the  effect  of 
a  large  crane  in  unloading  a  vessel,  compare  it  with  what 
the  same  men  could  do  by  their  unaided  (or  rather,  un- 
adapted)  strength  in  the  same  time,  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  machine  gives  power. 

The  cause  of  all  this  confusion  and  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  way  of  stating  fkcts  which  every  one  knows,  arises 
Arom  the  word  power  being  taken  in  two  different  senses, 
that  whieh  is  true  of  one  of  its  meanings  being  untrue  of 
omither.  In  the  first  sense,  power  is  gained  whenever  any 
thing  is  done  quicker  or  better  at  the  same  expense,  or  in 
as  effective  a  manner  at  less  expense;  whenever  the  advan* 
tage  gained,  or  the  disadvantage  avoided,  is  worth  more 
than  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the  means  employed.  In  the 
second  sense,  power  is  gained  when  a  new  adaptation  is  in- 
troduced, by  which  an  existing  agent  is  made  apparently 
stronger.  To  find  different  phrases  for  these  different 
things,  let  us  say  that  power  in  the  first  sense  means 
that  which  prdduees  beneficial  effect,  and  that  power 
in  the  second  sense  means  that  which  produces  mechanical 
advantage :  these  last  words  have  been  often  used  by  writers 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  technical  word  power. 

Benefleial  efftet  may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  with* 
out  mechanical  advantage,  but  the  benefit,  as  far  as  it  is  of 
a  physical  character,  will  generally  be  fi)und  to  consist  In  a 
saving  of  useless  labour.  Thus,  in  the  division  of  labour, 
than  which  nothing  produces  more  of  beneficial  effect,  there 
is  not  only  the  moral  benefit,  namely,  the  making  the  hu- 
man agent  fitter  for  his  work  by  giving  him  a  more  limited 
range  of  occupations,  but  the  actual  saving  of  the  labour  of 
laving  down  one  tool  and  takine  up  another.  Again, 
When  loaded  carriages  are  dismissed  down  an  inclined  plane 
and  made  to  draw  up  the  empty  ones,  there  is  no  gain  in  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  for  the  momentum  which  is  gained 
by  the  empty  carriages  is  lost  by  the  loaded  ones ;  but  the 
momentum  lost  by  the  loaded  carriages  is  no  loss,  since 
there  is  no  use  in  their  delivering  their  contents  with  a  great 
velocity,  while  the  momentum  abstracted  is  applied  to  a 
beneficial  purpose.  Thirdly,  a  simple  pullev  gives  no  me- 
chanical anvanta^e  whatever,  since  the  weight  on  one  side, 
when  the  pulley  is  at  rest,  must  be  equal  to  that  on  the 
other.  If  however  we  compare  the  effect  of  this  machine  in 
raising  weights  with  the  carriage  of  Uiem  up  a  ladder,  we  see  at 
once  a  beneficial  effbet,  amounting  to  a  saving  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  labour.  With  a  pulley,  the  labourer  has  not  to 
eatry  himself  up  to  the  height  required  and  down  again. 
Fourthly,  when  the  traces  by  which  horses  draw  are  inclined 
at  a  proper  angle,  a  part  of  the  drawing  power  is  taken  off*, 
and  applied  in  lifting  the  carriage  off  the  road  and  lessening 
the  friction,  so  that  the  diminished  draught  is  better  able  to 
do  the  remaining  work  than  if  the  whole  draught  were  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  friction.  Here  is  no  gain  of  power  in  the 
mechanical  sense,  though  the  alteration  is  certauily  a  double 
gain  (no  matter  how  slight  a  one)  of  beneficial  effect,  for  the 
carriage  is  more  easily  drawn  and  the  road  ia  less  worn. 
Numberless  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  real  benefit 
is  a  consequence  of  mere  adaptation,  even  without  the  pro- 
duetion  of  what  is  called  power  in  treatises  on  mechanics. 

In  treating  of  the  second  meaning  of  the  word  power,  or 
its  synonym,  mechanical  advantage,  we  must  separatelv 
consider  a  machine  just  balanced,  and  one  in  which  an  ad- 
ditional force  appli^  gives  motion.  Suppose  a  lever,  one 
arm  of  which  OA  is  ten  times  as  long  as  tlie  other  OB,  and 
suppose  that  the  arms  balance  each  other.  A  pull  of  one 
pound  at  A  will  then  support  (so  it  seems)  ten  pounds  at  B, 
for  the  first  will  certainly  equilibrate  the  second,  or  prevent 
motion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  true  that  one  pound  sup- 
ports ten  pounds ;  nor  can  one  pound,  by  any  contrivar*- 
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whatsoever*  be  made  to  support  more  than  one  pound. 
In  the  case  before  us,  A  acts  against  one  pound,  but  not  one 
pound  of  6  ;  it  is  A  and  B  together,  eleven  pounds  in  all, 
which  oppose  a  ^resistance  of  eleven  pounds  offered  by  the 
support  or  pivot  O.  The  weight  B  is  equivalent  to  two 
pressures,  one  downwards,  at  O,  of  eleven  pounds,  one  up- 
wards, at  A,  of  one  pound.  The  frame  on  which  the  pivot 
rests  neutralises  the  first,  the  pull  at  A  neutralises  the 
second.  To  say  that  A  supports  B,  would  be  an  assertion  like 
that  of  a  person  who  should  say  that  he  had  paid  11/.  with 
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1/.,  and  should  forget  that  he  had  borrowed  10/.  elsewhere; 
and  in  the  above  system  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss  of 
force  in  any  manner.  When  the  weight  B  is  lifted  ftom 
the  ground,  and  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  when 
at  the  same  moment  the  hand  was  applied  at  A,  there  is  a 
pressure  of  eleven  pounds  applied  to  the  earth  at  O.  But 
all  this  pressure  was  first  taken  from  the  earth,  ten  pounds 
of  it  by  the  removal  of  the  weight  B,  and  the  remaining 
pound  by  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  person  pulling ; 
for  a  person  who  pulls  downward  at  a  rope  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  supply  the  place  of  a  pound  weight  at  the  end  of 
the  rope,  lessens  his  weight  by  one  pound. 

In  tne  preceding  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  every 
machine  in  which  A,  the  less,  balances  B,  the  greater,  is  a 
case  of  the  following  kind: — B  is  equivalent  to  certain 
forces,  P,  Q,  R,  &c.,  applied  at  various  points  of  the  system, 
and  to  C,  equal  and  opposite  to  A.  Imagine  P,  Q,  R,  &c. 
and  C  substituted  for  B,  then  P,  Q,  R,  &c.  are  counterba- 
lanced by  the  resistance  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
C,  and  C  only,  is  counterbalanced  by  A.  It  ^ma^  also  be 
shown  that  the  whole  pressure  upon  the  earth  is  just  what 
it  would  be  if  the  macnine  were  dismantled,  and  its  parts, 
together  with  the  weights,  laid  upon  the  ground. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  machine  in  motion.  The  para- 
dox about  power  here  is,  that  the  smaller  weight  is  made 
to  lift  the  greater ;  for  example,  that  a  pressure,  say  of  one 
pound,  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  crane,  liAs  a  weight  of 
say  twenty  pounds.  As  long  as  no  more  precise  mode  of 
expression  is  employed,  the  paradox  continues : — the  smaller 
weight  does  lift  the  greater.  To  take  the  simplest  case, 
suppose  that  the  descent  of  a  smaller  weight  causes  the 
ascent  of  a  greater,  as  in  an  inclined  plane  with  a  pulley. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  before  the  larger  weight  B  can  rise 

through  AC,  the  smaller  weight 
A  must  fall  through  a  length 
equal  to  BC.  In  any  machine 
in  which  the  hand,  exerting  a 
pressure  of  one  pound,  balances 
a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,  the 
hand,  when  put  in  motion  to  raise  the  weight,  will  move 
twenty  times  as  fast  as  the  weight.  It  is  then  one  pound 
moved  through  twenty  feet,  which  is  mechanically  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  pounds  moved  through  one  foot,  and  the  pa- 
radox disappears.  It  is  usual  to  express  this  by  saying  that 
what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  time  ;  but  instead  of  this 
axiom,  which  only  indirectly  expresses  the  truth,  it  is  better 
to  say  that  a  less  weight  cannot  cause  the  ascent  of  a  greater 
through'  a  given  height,  without  descending  through  a 
height  greater  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  by  which  the 
greater  weight  exceeds  the  less.  Perhaps  the  easiest  mode 
of  balancing  the  power  applied  and  the  work  done  is  as  fol- 
lows:—Suppose  one  pound  descending  through  four  feet 
raises  four  pounds  through  one  foot, we  have  then  applied  the 
descent  of  one  pound  through  one  foot  four  times,  and  pro- 
duced the  ascent  of  one  pound  through  one  foot  four  times. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  applied  power  it  is  the 
same  pound  which  moves  over  four  different  feet,  while  in 
the  produced  effect  there  are  four  different  pounds  moving 
over  the  same  foot.  The  machine  is  nothing  but  an  adap- 
tation which  enables  the  agent  to  effect  the  exchange  just 
mentioned.  And  though  the  common  notion  that  a  machine 
gives  power  usually  has  reference  to  the  substitution  of 


greater  weight  with  less  velocity  for  a  smaller  ireigfat  «it]i 
greater  velocity,  yet  it  frequently  happens  tbst  the  tppireot 
power  is  gained  by  the  contrary  exchange,  is  in  the  m- 
mon  grind ing-wheel  and  in  the  lathe.  Frequeatly  alio  tW 
beneficial  efl&ct  arises  from  a  reservoir  of  power  vhirb  d 
given  out  in  small  quantities,  as  in  a  cloek  or  vttch. ,: 
which  the  exertion  of  raising  a  weight  or  eoiling  a  ipnn^  ti 
expended  in  minute  quantities  over  one  or  more  diyi. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  preceding  pnocip« 
(for  which,  in  its  mathematical  bearing,  seeYntTUjaViL- 
ciTiBs),  we  will  now  touch  upon  some  additional  citnc- 
stances  oonneoted  with  the  use  of  a  machine,  still  coofimi:; 
ourselves  to  simple  exposition  of  these  circumttanott,  uii 
avoiding  mathematical  explanation.     Suppose  a  enoe  It 
which  a  man,  with  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  tiisei  bit 
hundredweight  through  a  height  of  ten  feet,  working  ill 
the  while  as  if  he  were  raising  half  a  hundredweight,  Ik 
a  simple  pulley,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  to  the  whul  If 
this  five  hundredweight  were  divided  into  ten  portiouof 
half  a  hundredweight  each,  and  if  each  of  tbesa  wiU^u 
had  a  rope  fastened  to  it,  it  would  matter  nothing,  tie  nio- 
ner  of  working  being  equally  convenient  in  both  cu&  liie 
ther  he  raised  the  wnole  at  onoe  by  the  crane,  cr  (b(  a 
portions  in  succession  by  their  several  ropes.   Thiinp|iBn 
that  there  is  no  friction  in  the  parts  of  the  ciu»,)Mik 
its  wheels  can  be  moved  without  any  exertion  vbe&  ut- 
loaded.    Neither  of  these  is  true,  for  the  friotioD  d  ux 
loaded  machine  is  considerable,  and  even  the  unloaded  m- 
chine  costs  some  exertion  to  set  it  and  keep  it  in  mot  t 
So  &r  then  the  balance  is  in  fiawour  of  raising  the  tea  Rb> 
divisions  of  the  five  hundredweight  in  succession ;  aad  n 
now  see  what  those  persons  mean  who  say  that  a  mtchiDi 
is  a  loss  of  power.    But  if  we    introduce  the  beoe£a 
effect  produced  by  the  machine,  we  see  that  the  ixMmt 
of  the  weight  is  avoided,  and  that  the  labour  thereby  a^ 
may  be  thousands  or  even  millions  of  times  thatcatueiiS 
the  friction  of  the  machine  and  the  necessity  of  moTinf  c 
wheels^  &c.    A  little  attention  to  such  consiaeratioDsui'i< 
preceding  will  prevent  the  reader,  however  uninctised : 
mechanical  considerations,  from  being  led  away  by  aceoocts 
of  perpetual  motion  [Motion]  and  of  machines  whKlii<7 
to  work  without  power  applied.  . 

The  muscular  power  of  men  and  animals,  the  forer : 
wind,  the  fall  of  water,  the  expansive  power  of  steao.  ^ 
are  real  powers,  the  explanations  of  which  lie  in  tbe  Mcn^n 
of  the  laws  of  life,  gravitation,  and  chemistry.  A  osduae 
is  an  adaptation  of  material  elements  to  one  or  norepff 
poses,  the  life  of  which  is  one  or  other  of  the  powm  ]^ 
mentioned.  But  nothing  is  more  common  than,  in  descn')* 
ing  the  wonderful  effects  of  power  and  adaptation  united,  t 
lay  the  wonder  on  the  wrong  part.  Thus  we  can  ima^D^i 
person  describing  the  progress  of  mechanics  in  the  last  eeo- 
tur^,  by  saying  that '  lace  is  made  by  steam,  and  quc(| 
which  would  be  covered  with  water  but  for  the  applieatioo  o. 
science,  are  cleared  for  the  miners  by  machinery '  In  tlx 
first  instance  the  steam-power  is  but  subortiinate;  bane)<ir 
a  water-mill  might  supply  its  place  without  any  dimiDutioR 
of  the  extraordinary  part,  which  is  the  adaptation  of  ou- 
chinery  to  the  performance  of  that  which  required  »  duQ! 
and  varied  motions  of  the  fingers.  In  the  second  ia^<<| 
common  pumps,  or  successions  of  them,  would  do  as  vel. 
as  the  machinery  employed,  if  hands  enough  oouUl  be  fooni 
to  work  them :  the  wonder  is  the  introduction  of  labour  t.> 
any  amount  by  the  help  of  steam.  The  vulgar  notion  >» 
that  steam,  as  steam,  can  adapt  itself  to  anything,  and  w 
machinery,  as  machinery,  can  work. 

POWER  (Algebra).    [Root.] 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY.     [Lettbr  of  Attobxh 

POWERS  (Law).    [Uses.] 

POWNALL,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Lincoln,  in  1-^ 
He  went  to  America  in  1753,  and  was  elected  governor  c<t 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1 757.  In  1759  he «« 
appointed  governor  of  New  Jerseyt  and  soon  nti^rvv^ 
proceeded  to  South  Carolina  as  governor  and  cap^m- 
general.  Having  solicited  bis  recal,  he  returned  to  Eoc 
land  in  1761.  In  1768  he  was  elected  a  member  of  u 
House  of  C!ommons,  and  spoke  frequently  against  ihc  fjj 
with  America.  He  retired  to  Bath  in  1 780,  where  be  dJW 
in  1805.  , 

Pownall  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  iw 
Society  of  Antiquaries.    He  was  the  author  of  a  fc^  »y^ 
of  many  pamphlets,  chiefly  antiquarian  and  polili<»''  ^r 
several  papers  in  the  •  Archawlogia.'    Among  hii  wore  jo* 
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portant  works  may  be  mentioned  his  *  Notices  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Antiquities  of  Provincia  Romana  of  Gaul/ 
London,  1788,  4to. ;  and  his  '  Intellectual  Physics,  an  Essay 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Being,'  1803,  4to.  A  full  list  of 
his  productions  is  given  in  Watt*s  *  Bibliotheca  Britannica.' 

{Encyclopeedia  Americana  :  Biog.  des  Coniemporains,) 

POYNING'S  LAW.    [Ireland.] 

POZZUO'LI,  P&teoli  (^orloXo^  Strabo).  an  antient 
town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  BaiiB,  five  miles  west  of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  through  which  a  tunnel  was 
excavated  in  antient  times.  [Posilipo.]  Pozzuoli  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcanic  bill  called  La  Solfatara,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  it  is  another  volcanic  hill  called  Monte 
Nuovo,  which  was  thrown  up  in  one  night,  in  September, 
1 538,  on  the  site  of  theLucrine  lake.  [Pbleorjei  Cahpi.] 
Pozzuoli  was  a  colony  of  Cumea,  of  which  it  was  the  port, 
and  was  then  called  Dicsarchia.  It  afterwards  became 
allied  to  Rome,  to  which  it  remained  faithful  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  defection  of  the  towns  of  Campania  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  Hannibal  tried  in  vain  to  surprise 
it.  (Livy,  xxiv.  13.)  A  Roman  colony  (Civium  Romano- 
rum)  was  sent  to  Puteoli.  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  in  b.c.  194.  (Livy,  xxxiv.  45.)  The  Romans  gave  it 
the  name  of  Puteoli  from  '  putei,'  the  wells,  or,  as  others 
say,  from  '  putor,*  the  stencn  of  its  springs,  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur.  (Strabo,  p.  245.)  Puteoli  was  a 
flourishing  place  under  the  Romans,  being  resorted  to  by 
the  wealthy  for  the  sake  of  its  situation  and  its  mineral 
springs.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town,  with  about  1 0,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  air  of  Pozzuoli,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  country  around  it,  is  considered  unwholesome 
in  the  summer  months.  The  remains  of  antiquity  at  Poz- 
zuoli attract  numerous  travellers.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis  is  now  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  had  encumbered 
it  for  ages ;.  three  columns  are  still  standing,  and  the  pe- 
iestals  of  others,  and  there  is  a  handsome  pavement  of 
w  hite  marble.  Near  it  is  a  number  of  ceUs  and  a  bath,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  The  amphi- 
:heatre  is  in  great  measure  ruined  and  encumbered  with 
rubbish  and  soil,  but  part  of  the  waUs  and  arches  are  cleared, 
riiere  are  also  remaining  several  piers  of  the  antient  mole, 
which  was  built  on  arches  like  a  bridge,  so  as  to  allow  free 
ngress  and  egress  to  the  sea,  through  the  passages:  this 
vets  done  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sano,  which  is  apt 
o  take  place  in  those  harbours  which  are  confined  by  solid 
continuous  moles.  It  was  to  the  end  of  the  mole  of  Pozzuoli 
hat  CaUgula  attached  a  floating  bridge,  vrhich  is  said  to 
lave  reached  the  opposite  coast  of  BaisD,  a  distance  of  about 
wo  miles  in  a  straignt  line,  thougb  Suetonius  calls  it  more 
ban  three.  (Suetonius,  CaligtUa,  19.)  The  cathedral  is 
>uilt  on  the  ruins  of  an  antient  temple,  the  materials  of 
ivhich  have  been  employed  in  its  construction.  There  is 
ilso  a  subterraneous  construction  called  the  Labyrinth,  or 
Cento  Caraerelle,'  which  appears  to  have  been  a  water  re- 
servoir. [Baije.] 

In  the  country  around  Pozzuoli  is  found  a  kind  of  reddish 
?artb  called  Pozzolana,  which,  being  mixed  with  lime  and 
ivater,  forms  an  excellent  cement,  that  becomes  in  time  as 
lard  as  marble,  even  when  immersed  in  the  water  of  the 
It  is  found  also  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  where  it  is  of 


ea. 


i  irreyish  colour,  but  is  equally  good.  (Vitruvius,  i>0  ilrcAt/., 

1 ,  6.)  The  old  moles  of  Puteoli  were  made  by  throwing 
nasses  of  this  compound  into  the  sea,  and  thus  this  open 
hore  was  furnished  with  a  harbour  capable  of  containing 
he  largest  trading  ships.     (Strabo,  p.  245.) 

POZZUO'LO.    [Novi.] 

PRACTICE,  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  apffTopriately  so  termed 
^cause  it  hardly  contains  any  new  principle,  but  depends 
or  its  application  upon  the  memory  and  dexterity  which 
be  operator  acquires  from  practice.  Thus  in  the  following 
imple  question,  *  How  much  do  forty  yards  cost  at  eighteen 
tcnce  a  yard,'  some  arithmeticians  (unpractised)  might  find 
t  necessary  to  multiply  40  by  18  ana  divide  the  result  by 

2,  for  the  number  of  shillings  in  the  answer :  but  a  prac- 
ised  arithmetician  would  immediately  see  that  1 8<i  is  a 
hilling  and  a  half,  so  that  40  shillings  must  be  allowed  for 
he  shilling,  and  20  shillings  for  the  half  shilling,  making 
Itogether  60  shillings.  More  complicated  examples  may 
equire  greater  subdivision,  but  the  method  of  proceeding 
tas  been  completely  described  in  the  preceding.  Suppose 
^r  instance  it  is  required  to  find  the  price  of  253|  yards  at 
/.  I3s.  7  Id.  a  yard.  The  application  of  the  rule  of  practice 
I  as  follows  :— 


At  1/.  pr.  yd.  253^  yds.  cost  £253     5 


2/.  is  2  X  U, 
lOf.  is  i  of  1/. 

2s.  is  I  of  I  Of. 

U.  is  }  of  2#. 

6^.  is  I  of  U. 
\id.  is  I  of  Sd. 

\     is  i  of  Ijd 
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At  2/.  1 3s,  7|(/.  pr.  yd.  253|  yds.  cost  679     5    9)  } 

The  process  hardly  needs  more  description  than  is  given 
on  the  left ;  the  only  difficulty  is  the  division  of  the  price 
into  portions  each  of  which  is  a  simple  aliquot  part  of  one 
of  the  preceding,  and  this  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome  by 
practice.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  easy  verifications 
often  occur ;  thus  in  the  last  process  but  one,  it  can  easily 
be  verified  that  253f  farthings  is  5s,  3id.  ^. 

When  both  the  factors  which  are  to  be  multiplied  contain 
complicated  fractions,  this  rule  can  be  easily  applied  by 
turning  the  money  factor  into  pounds  and  decimals  of  a 
pound,  as  in  Interest.  Tlius  suppose  it  is  required  to  find 
the  price  of  22  ton  1 7  cwt.  1  qr.  19  lb.,  at  13/.  I6s,  Ad.  a  ton, 
or  13*81667/.    We  have  then 

1  ton  costs  £13*81667 

22 


22  ton 

303*96674 

10  cwt.  is  1  of  1  ton 

6*90833 

i  cwt.  is  1  of  10  cwt. 

3-45417 

2  cwt.  is  1  of  10  cwt. 
1   qr.   is  i  of  2  cwt 
14   lb.   is  1  of  1  qr. 

1*38]67 

•17271 

08636 

4    lb.   is  {  of  1  qr. 
1    lb.   is  )  of  4  lb. 

•02467 

•00617 

22toal7cwt  Iqr.  19'lb.   cost   £31600082 

So  that  the  proper  answer  is  less  than  a  farthing  above 
316/.  The  preceding  process  is  much  shortei:  than  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  three,  and  also  than  a  kind  of  double 
rule  of  practice  once  in  use,  which  is  not  given  in  modern 
works,  and  is  not  worth  revival. 

This  method  of  practice  is  also  a  convenient  way  of  re- 
ducing firactions  of  weights  or  measures  to  decimals.  Thus 
if  17 cwt.  Iqr.  19  lb.  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  decimal  fraction 
of  a  ton,  we  have 

1  cwt.  is    *05  of  a  ton. 


17  cwt.  is     '85  .  . 

1  qr.  is  I  of  I  cwt.  or  *0125  •  . 

14  lb.  is  )  of  I  qr.    or  '00625  .  . 

4  lb.  is  j  of  1  qr.    or   001 7857  .  .    . 

1  lb.  is  ^  of  4  lb.    or  -0004464  .  .     . 

17  cwt  Iqr.  191b.  is  '8709821  of  a  ton. 

PRiBFECTUS  URBI  (prefect  or  warden  of  the  city) 
was  the  title  of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  office  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  (Tacit.,  Annal,,  vi.  11) 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  kings  in  their  absence  from  Rome. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  city  he  was  for  a  time  invested  with 
kingly  power:  he  had  the  administration  of  justice,  and  on 
any  suaden  emergency  he  took  such  measures  as  he  thought 
necessary ;  in  short,  he  had  the  imperium  in  urbe.  (Livy  i. 
59.)  He  was  appointed  from  among  the  senators.  (Dionys. , 
ii.  12.)  Whether  on  the  return  or  the  king  he  laid  down 
his  title  with  his  office,  is  uncertain.  During  the  time  of  the 
republic  the  prssfectus  urbi  was  appointed  by  the  consuls  or 
bv  the  senate  (Dionvs.,  viii.  .64),  when  the  consuls  were 
obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  city.  In  the  early  times  of 
the  republic  he  was  generally  a  consular.  During  the  time 
of  his  office  he  exercised  in  the  city  the  power  of  the  con- 
suls (consulare  munus  usurpabat):  he  haa  the  right  to  con- 
voke the  senate  (Varro,  Ap.  GelL,  xiv.  7,  comp.  with  xv.  8), 
and  to  hold  the  comitia  (Liv.,  i.  60).  But  in  the  course  of 
time  the  prefect  of  the  city  was  superseded  by  the  praetor  urba- 
nus,  on  which  the  former  magistrate  became  merely  a  shadow 
(simulacrum)  of  what  he  haa  been,  and  was  appointed  while 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating the  Ferise  Latinse.  This  office,  being  of  no  import- 
ance, was  often  filled  bv  young  men,  and  Julius  CoDsar  even 
appointed  several  youths  under  age  as  prefects  of  the  city. 
(Tacit,  I.C.,  iv.  36 ;  Dion  Cass.,  xlix.,  p.  476.)  This  shadow 
of  a  magistrate  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  appointed 
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durino;  the  Fenad  LotinoD,  even  after  Augustus  had  made  a 
permanent  prrofecUis  urbi.  (Suet.,  Nero,  7.)  Augustus  in- 
vested this  new  prefect  with  considerable  power,  gave  him 
the  superintendence  of  public  works,  roads,  and  aqueducts, 
of  all  things  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  corn  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  (Suet., 
Octav,,  37 ;  Tacit.,  1.  c. ;  Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  p.  547.)  This 
prsefectus  urbi  was  generally  taken  from  the  consulars  and 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  state.  He  was  also  invested 
with  jurisdiction  over  slaves  and  turbulent  citizens.  He 
was  thus  something  like  a  chief  officer  of  the  police ;  but  his 
powers  became  gradually  more  and  more  extensive,  so  that 
almost  all  the  powers  formerly  belonging  to  the  office  of 
prstor  urbanus  in  the  end  were  transferred  to  the  pra>- 
fectus  urbi  (Dt)(,  i.,  t.  12;  De  Off".  Prer/,  Urbi,  comp. 
with  Tacit.,  AnnaL,  xlv.  41);  wid  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  he  not  only  exercised  tho  inferior  but  also  the 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  that  not  only  in  the  city,  but  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it^  During  the  early 
period  of  the  empire  the  prefect  of  the  city  seems  always  to 
uave  held  his  office  for  a  number  of  years,  but  from  the  time 
of  Valerian  we  dnd  a  new  prefect  almost  every  year.  Respect- 
ing the  titles  by  which  he  was  addressed,  see  Brisson,  De 
Fot^m.t  p.  296.  At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  it  also  re- 
ceived a  prefect  of  the  city,  who,  like  the  prefect  in  the 
west,  was  the  direct  representative  of  the  emperor,  and  next 
to  him  the  first  person  in  the  city.  Tlie  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  city,  all  its  corporations  and  institutions  were 
under  his  superirtendence ;  every  month  he  made  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate  and  people 
(Symmach.,  EpisL,  x.  44) ;  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate 
lie  gave  his  vote  before  the  consulars  (Cassiod.,  Variar,^  vi.  4), 
and  was  the  medium  through  which  the  emperors  communi- 
cated with  the  city. 

PRi5£MUNl'RE  (used  for  pramonere,  *to  forewarn,' 
Co.  Lit.,  129  b)  is  the  first  word  of  an  antient  writ  by  which 
a  party  was  summoned  before  the  king  to  answer  a  charge 
of  contempt  against  him*  The  commencement  of  the  Writ 
was  OS  follows:  'PriDmunire  facias  A.  B.  quod  sit  coram 
nobis,'  &e.  The  co(itempt  consisted  in  the  doing  of  some 
act  in  derogation  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king.  Incase 
of  conviction,  the  judgment  was,  that  the  defendant  (who 
had  committed  the  offence  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance) 
should  be  thenceforth  out  of  the  king*s  protection,  and  his 
lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the 
king,  and  his  body  should  remain  in  prison  at  the  kings 
pleasure.  The  word  preomonire,  as  now  used,  has  two  mean- 
ings; one  the  writ  itself,  the  other  the  offence  to  which  the 
writ  is  applicable. 

In  late  times  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  the 
offence  was  referrible  only  to  attempts  to  introduce  the 
papal  authority  into  this  kingdom;  but  it  would  appear 
that  any  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  jurisdiction  or  usurp 
upon  the  *  kingly  lawes  of  the  crown'  was  equally  within 
the  penalties  of  a  pmmunire.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
attempts  did  relate  to  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and  the  statute 
16  Rich.  II.,  c.  5,  called  the  statute  of  prsomunire,  relates 
only  to  such  attempts.  But  the  statute  27  £dw.  III.«  c.  I, 
referred  to  by  16  Rich.  It.,  c.  o,  visits  an  analogous 
offence  with  the  same  penalty  where  one  *  shall  draw  any 
out  of  the  realm  in  plea  whereof  the  cognizance  pertaineth 
to  the  king's  courts,  or  whereof  judgment  is  given  in  the 
king's  courts,  or  which  do  sue  in  any  other  court  to  defeat 
or  impeach  the  judgment  given  in  the  king's  court,  &c.;* 
and  this  applied  even  where  the  other  court  was  within  the 
realm,  as  by  suing  in  cliancery  to  defeat  a  judgment  at 
common  law,  or  suing  before  other  courts,  such  as  the  ec- 
clesiastical, admiralty,  &c.,  in  matters  whereof  the  king's 
court  had  jurisdiction.  These  were  offences  also  punishable 
at  common  law.     (See  also  35  Edw.  I.,  2,  3.) 

Numerous  statutes  have  defined  what  shall  be  such  a 
contempt  as  amounts  to  a  prsemunii'e.  Most  of  the  earlier 
are  directed  against  provisors,  as  they  were  called,  or  pei^ 
sons  who  purchased  from  the  court  of  Rome  provisions  for 
holding  abbeys  or  priories,  &c.,  before  those  benefices  ^xere 
vacant  (25  £dw.  III.,  stat.  5,c.  22,  stat.  6), or  for  exemption 
from  obedience  to  their  proper  ordinary  (2  Henry  IV.,  c.  3). 
or  bulls  for  exemption  from  tithes  (2  Henry  IV.,  c.  4),  or 
those  who  held  benefices  in  favour  of  aliens,  &c.  (3  Rich. 
II.,  c.  3;  7Rich.  II.,  c.  12;  12  Rich.  II..  c.  15;  13  Rich.  II., 
stat.  2,  c.  2),  or  those  who  purchased  (procured)  bulls,  sen- 
Uiuees  of  excommuniGatioD,  i&c*  against  the   king    (16 


Rich.  II.,  c.  5).    This  statute  recites  that  |80  tbe  tvm ..[ 
England,  which  hath  been  so  free  at  all  tiroes  lliaiii  \i^ 
been  in  fio  earthly  subjection*  but  immediately  tubjet;  •(< 
God  in  all  things  touching  the  regally  of  the  samecrvn, 
and  to  none  other,  should  bo  submitted  to  the  po|>>.Lbi 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  by  him  defeated  ui 
avoided  at  his  will,  in  perpetual  destructioD  of  tlie  v,. 
raignty  of  the  king  our  lord,  bis  crown,  his  refaltj,  ami  : 
all  his  realm,  which  God   defend.*     Dttrinp;  the  tiisi  { 
Henry  VIII.,  several  statutes  applied  the  pcnaUieif.{i 
praemunire  to  those  who  sued  for  or  attempted  t«enit. 
any  bull,  &c.  from  Rome,  or  appealed  there  (23,  c.  2: .; 
c.  12  ;  25,  c.  19,  21 ;  28,  c.  16),  or  refused  to  elect  a  bl^b3;l 
named  by  the  king  (25,  c.  20).    By  5  Eliz^ c.  1 ;  I3,c. 2 ; .:. 
c.  2,  it  was  applied  to  those  who  refused  to  take  tbe  waih  o: 
supremacy,  or  defended  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  abetted  piih 
lisliers  of  bulls,  &c.«  or  sent  relief  to  Jesuits  be) ooUot. 
About  this  time  the  penalties  of  apmmunirecas(^:i 
be  confined  to  the  class  of  offences  already  enuamtid 
The  following  enactments  however  related  solely  to  sr.ii 
offences:  13  Ch.  11.,  a.  ],c.  1,  whereby  pemnstli;]- 
visedly  assert  that  both  or  either  house  of  parliatBcadurr 
a  legislative  authority  without  the  king  t  4Jac.Lti',l 
W.  &  M.,  8.  I.e.  8.  those  who  refuse  to  take  the  oaiii&fii'it 
giance  are  declared  guilty  of  a  prmmuntre.    By  i  ktWai 
III.,  c.  4,  Serjeants,  Darriaters,  attorneys,  £ic  ftnibV'-' 
to  the  same  penalties  if  they  practise  without  taking  \i: 
oath.    By  the  6  Anne,  c.  7,  a  malicious  or  advised  istrti' 
that  the  then  pretended  prince  of  Wales^or  aoyperiu 
other  than  according  to  the  acts  of  settlement  sod  m^^ 
has  any  right  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoma,  or  thai  !i^ 
king  and  parliament  cannot  make  laws  to  limit  tbe  demii 
of  the  crown,  amounts  to  the  same  offence.   Aod  l*&f 
III.,  c.  11,  attaches  the  same  penalties  to  all  aucbisv:' 
linglv  solemnise  or  assist,  &o.  at  any  forbidden  marru^ . 
the  descendants  of  Geoi'ge  II.  who  by  that  act  are  probSrc 
to  contract  mai-riage  without  consent  of  the  cro«Q.  B^ 
during  the  same  period  the  penalties  of  a  praamunireve- 
attached  to  persons  guilty  of  various  offences  of  m;  i^' 
ent  characters :  to  those  who  molest  the  possessors  of  ii<^ 
lands  granted  by  parliament  to   Henry  VII I.  and  L 
ward  vt. ;  to  brokers  or  agents  in  any  usurious  c-ic'v 
where  above  10  per  cent,  interest  is  taken,  by  UEIj-l 
8;  to  those  who  obtain  any  stay  of  proceedingiolhe;^ 
by  arrest  of  judgment  or  writ  of  error  in  any  suit  fora^- 
nopoly,  by  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  3,  s.  4;  who  obtain  an  «^<^<' 
patent  for  the  sole  making  or  importation  of  gunpovo^ ' 
arms,  or  hinder  others  from  importing  them,  by  KCm* 
c.  21.    By  12  Ch.  IL,  o.  24,  the  king's  prerogatire  of  r- 
veyance,  bv  which  goods  were  formerly  taken  at  a  ciru 
price  for  the  king's  use  without  the  consent  of  tb«  ovik^' 
[Pubveyanck]  was  abolished ;  an  a(-tion  was  gi^^o  ^  K 
ties  against  whom  it  was  attempted  to  )^  eD(brc<;d,  it* 
those  who  should  attempt  to  delay  execution  in  such  acd-'t^ 
save  by  intervention  of  the  court  in  which  it  «aip«J''^ 
were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  a  piiemunire.  Bp'>' 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Ch.  II..  c.  2.  the  same  puniJiwi^ 
besides  others,  is  incurred  by  those  who  deprive  or  as^i '^ 
depriving  any  subject  of  this  realm  of  his  liberty  coctn.'^ 
to  tnat  act.    By  6  Anne,  c.  23.  if  the  peers  of  Scotlaada^ 
vened  to  elect  their  representatives  in  the  Briiiso  F^J" 
ment.  treat  of  any  other  matter  than  the  election,  iw}  ^' 
guilty  of  a  prBomunire.    After  the  breaking  of  the  ^^^"^ 
Sea  bubble,  those  who  thereafter  engaged  in  such  uoUef  •* 
ings  were,  by  6  Geo.  I.,  c.  1 8  (now  repealed),  »•<«  i^^ 
the  penalties  of  a  pnsmunire.  ,  i 

The  punishment  of  a  praemunire  has  already  been  8»J^ 
After  judgment,  the  defendant  might  formerlr  MTe  J"- 
killed  by  any  man.    •  But  Quecne  Eliiabelh  and  bet  p||^ 
ment,  liking  not  the  extreme  and  inhumane  rigor  o'  ♦ 
law  in  that  point,'  made  it  unlawful  to  slay  ban  (^  w*^^ 
1).     Still,  being  out  of  the  protection  ot  the  law.  be ci"'^; 
sue  in  any  action  (Co.  Lit,,  129  b>,  and  he  «>rft»l*  *V.j 
goods  and  chattels,  his  lands  and  tenemenU  in  f""^  \ 
life  interest  in  lands  in  tail.  (3 /«*/.,  119,  *0f  Pncw""'^' 
Pi-osecutions  for  this  offence  are  now  almoet  obwiew- 
PR/ENESTE.    [Palkstbina.]  ,„,  n„-t', 

PRyEPliDl'TUS.  a  name  assigned  by  Mf '  .^"Ir. 
and  Bibron  to  a  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  w '"«., 
ophthalmic  group  of  their  Lizards  Scincoidient  ou ..  J« 
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Pr€Ppeditu9  is  the  Soridia  of  Oraf,  whose  name  has  the 
priority. 

The  nostrils  open  in  the  middle  of  a  plate  or  scale. 
There  are  no  auricular  apertures,  and  no  anterior  limbs. 
Tlie  two  posterior  feet  are  simple  stylets ;  the  body  is  an- 
guifonn,  and  the  scales  are  smooth. 

Example,  Soridia  lineaia.  Gray;  PreBpeditus  fineatu9, 
Dum.  and  Bibr. 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  state  that  the  fbllowing; 
should  be  added  to  Mr.  Gray's  characters:  teeth  conical, 
simple ;  palate  smooth ;  tongue  arrow-headed,  scaly,  notched 
at  its  point — if,  as  they  suppose,  Mr.  Gray's  species  is  not 
flifferent  from  a  Cape  Scinooidian  which  they  saw  in  Dr. 
Smith's  collection  at  Chatham;  and  they  think  that  the 
locality  (New  Holland)  assif^ned  by  Mr.  Gray  to  his  species 
is  erroneous. 

PRAETOR,  a  word  which  apparently  contains  the  same 
elements  as  the  verb  prteire.  The  consuls  were  originally 
called  praetors,  but  tne  name  praetor  was  specially  appro- 
priated to  a  magistrate  called  the  praetor  urbanus,  who  was 
fust  appointed  B.C.  365.  He  was  called  a  colleague  of  the 
consuls,  and  was  created  with  the  same  auspices.  (Liv.,  vii. 
1.)  The  praetor  was  at  first  only  chosen  from  the  patricians, 
an  a  kina  of  compensation  to  them  for  admitting  the  ple- 
beians to  fill  one  of  the  consulships.  (Liv.,  vi,  42.)  In  the 
year  B.C.  336  the  first  plebeian  praetor  was  created. 

The  praetor,  in  his  origin,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
third  consul.  While  the  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  in  the  field,  the  praetor  exercised  the  consular  power 
within  the  citv,  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  comitia.  He  also 
administered  justice  ('jus  in  urbe  dicebat,*  Liv.,  vi.  42).  On 
some  occasions  the  praetor  led  the  armies  of  the  state. 
(Liv.,  vii.  23,  &c.)  Yet  the  imperium  of  the  praetor  was 
less  than  that  of  the  consuls,  to  whom  he  owea  obedience. 
There  was  also  a  distinction  in  his  insignia  of  office,  for  the 
praetor  had  only  six  lictors,  from  which  circumstance  he  is 
called  by  Polybius  *  the  general  with  six  lictors'  (liyc^wv 
or  iTTpaniyitQ  llairiXtKv^,  and  sometimes  simply  ilaviXticve, 
&c.).  It  appears  from  Livy  that  the  praetorsnip  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  a  consul  of  the  precedmg  year;  and  after 
the  plebeians  obtained  admission  to  this  magistracy,  it  was 
given  alternately,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  consul  of  the  preceding  year.  As  the  praetor  was 
a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  consuls,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  office  which  limited  the  number :  and 
accordingly  in  B.C.  247,  another  praetor,  called  Praetor 
Peregrinus,  was  created,  who  administered  justice  in 
matters  between  citizens  and  foreigners,  and  in  matters  be- 
tween foreigners  only.  It  is  conjectured  that  one  praetor 
was  a  patrician  and  the  other  a  plebeian,  but  this  docs  not 
appear  certain.  If  one  of  the  praetors  left  the  city  to  com- 
ipand  the  army,  the  other  had  the  authority  of  both  within 
llie  city ;  and  when  the  military  service  required  it,  the  im- 
perium of  a  praetor  was  prolonged  for  another  year  by  the 
senate  or  the  comitia.  When  conquests  were  made  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy,  and  foreign  countries  were  reduced  to  the 
form  of  provinces,  praetors  were  sent  to  govern  them. 
Thus  two  new  praetors  were  appointed  for  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia (B.C.  227),  and  subsequently  two  more  when  the  two 
provinces  of  Spain  were  formed.  The  provinces  of  the 
praetors  were  determined  annually  by  the  senate,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  by  lot.  As  the  judicial  labours  of  the 
praetors  Increased,  they  generally  spent  their  year  of  office 
at  Rome,  and  then  took  the  charge  of  a  province  with  the 
title  of  propraetor.  Sylla  increased  the  number  of  praetors 
to  eight.  The  praetor  urbanus  had  the  highest  rank,  and 
was  specially  called  praetor:  the  duties  of  his  office  re- 
quired his  constant  attendance  at  Rome,  and  he  could  not 
leave  the  city  for  more  than  ten  days  at  a  time.  He  had 
the  troublesome  and  expensive  duty  of  superintending  the 
Ludi  Apollinares  and  giving  gladiatorial  shows  to  the  people. 
Julius  Csssar  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to  ten,  then 
to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen;  Augiistus  reduced  the 
number  to  ten,  then  again  raised  it  to  sixteen,  and  finally 
fixed  it  at  twelve.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  A 
permanent  praetor  for  fidei  commissa  was  subsequently 
appointed  (uig.  I,  tit.  2,  s.  3).  and  another  for  matters  be- 
tweea  the  Fiscus  and  private  individuals ;  and  a  praetor  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus  (Capitol,  itf.^^/on,, 
c.  10)  solely  for  matters  relating  to  guardianship  (tutela). 

An  office  like  the  praetorship  in  some  respects  maybe 
traced  further  back  than  the  first  election  of  a  praetor;  and 
the  vicarious  duties  of  the  office  appear  clearly  iu  the  func- 


tions of  the  anttent  prafectus  urbi  [PRiBFECTtTs  Urbi], 
whose  office  became  of  less  importance  on  the  appointment 
of  the  praetor  urbanus.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero 
(Ep.  Fam,,  x.  12,  xii.  28),  we  find  the  praetor  performing 
the  duties  of  the  consuls  in  their  absence. 

The  praetor  urbanus  became  the  chief  magistrate  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  this  respect  his  office  was 
the  most  important  in  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  magis- 
trates who  had  the  Jus  Edicendi  (Gaius,  i.  2),  or  of  publisli 
ing  edicta,  which  were  the  foundation  of  a  body  of  law 
known  under  the  names  of  Jus  Honorarium  or  Praetorium. 
The  praetor  peregrinus  had  also  the  Jus  Edicendi :  and  the 
edicta  of  these  two  praetors  formed  the  largest  body  of  this 
edictal  law.  The  edicta  of  the  praetor  urbanus  were  pub* 
lished  generally  on  entering  on  his  office,  and  occasionally 
during  its  continuance.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  edicta 
inexact  terms,  but  they  had  reference  only  to  civil  actions, 
and  their  object  was  generally  to  provide  for  cases  unpro- 
vided for  by  the  existing  laws,  and  mainly  bv  introducing 
new  kinds  of  actions  (actiones  utiles)  when  the  actions  of 
the  old  law  (actiones  directae)  did  not  apply,  and  fixing  the 
mode  of  procedure.  They  often  adapted  a  new  form  to  an  ex- 
isting rignt,  and  they  contrived  by  various  legal  fictions  to  ac- 
commodate the  limited  provisions  of  the  old  laws  to  the  exist- 
ing wants  of  society ;  but  in  all  these  proceedings  we  clearly 
discern  a  rectitude  of  intention  and  singleness  of  purpose  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  edict.  The  praetor  also  interfered 
in  a  summary  way  by  his  Interdict,  particularly  in  matters 
of  possession  [Possession],  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
of  unsound  mind  and  incompetent  to  manage  his  property, 
or  a  prodigal  who  was  wasting  his  substance ;  in  which  cases 
the  praetor  appointed  a  curator,  when  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  had  not  provided  for  one.  He  also  gave  relief  iu 
cases  of  fraud  whenever  the  law  had  made  no  provision 
{Dig.  4,  tit.  3),  and  generally  by  the  doli  exceptio  and  the 
in  integrum  restitutio,  in  the  case  of  minors,  lie  set  aside 
fraudulent  transactions.  (Savigny,  Von  dem  Schutss  de^r 
Minderjdhrigen,  Zeitschfift  x.  261.)  It  is  stated  that  the 
praetors  would  sometimes  vary  their  edicta  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  till  this  was  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
and  finally  by  a  lex  Cornelia  (b.c.  67).  This  gave  to  the 
edict  a  character  of  greater  stability.  It  seems  that  the 
edicta  of  his  predecessors,  though  not  absolutely  binding  on 
an  actual  praetor,  were  frequently  adopted  by  him.  In- 
deed we  cannot  conceive  that  the  prsetorium  jus  could 
have  acquired  that  stability  and  consistencv  which  it  uq- 
doubtedly  had  acquired,  even  in  the  time  or  Cicero  {Leg,^ 
i.  5),  if  the  chief  rules  that  were  established  bv  the  praetors 
were  not  observed  by  their  successors.  The  Homan  jurists 
found  ample  matter  for  comment  in  the  praetors'  edicta, 
and  a  large  part  of  their  writings  had  for  their  object  the 
exposition  of  the  legal  principles  contained  in  them.  Under 
the  emperor  Hadrian  the  edicta  of  the  praetors  were  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Salvius  Julianus,  a  distinguished 
jurist,  under  the  name  of  Edictum  Perpetuum,  and  from 
this  time  the  progressive  development  of  the  Ronjan  law 
by  the  praetors*  edict  ceased.  The  constitutions  and  re- 
scripts of  the  emperors  supplied  the  place  of  the  edict. 

In  civil  matters,  except  in  the  cases  of  interdicts,  the 
praetor  did  not  give  final  judgment.  (Gaius»  iv.  139)  [In- 
terdict.] A  person  who  had  a  claim  against  another, 
which  was  disputed,  applied  to  the  praetor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  reference  of  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a 
judex  or  judices,  with  the  proper  instructions,  which  were 
contained  in  the  formula.  [Judex.!  The  proceedings  be- 
fore the  praetor  were  in  jure,  and  had  reference  to  the 
pleadings  and  various  proceedings  by  which  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  parties  were  to  be  brought  to 
issue. 

The  praetors  also  presided  in  ouaestiones,  or  judicial  inqui- 
ries into  crimes,  or  Inat  classof  offences  which  were  the  subject 
of  judicia  publica.  Sometimes  persons  (quaesitores  or  quaes- 
tores)  were  appointed  on  special  occasions  to  preside  at  such 
trials.  After  the  number  of  praetors  had  been  increased  to  six, 
the  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  exercised  their  usual 
jurisdiction,  and  the  other  four  presided  in  quocstiones  as  to 
repetundeo,  peculatus,  majestas,  and  ambitus.  These  quo^s- 
tiones  were  called  perpeturo  (Cic,  Brut,  102),  apparently 
because  the  praetors  exercised  the  functions  of  quaestores 
during  the  whole  year  of  office,  and  not,  as  was  the  old 
practice,  on  the  particular  occasion  only  of  their  appoint- 
ment as  quaestores.  Still  extraordinary  ouaestores  might 
be  appointed.    Sulla,  by  various  leges,  adaed  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  quaestiones  perpetuD,  and  at  the  tame  time  made  two 
additional  praetors. 

The  importance  of  the  praetor  nrbanua  and  peregrinus 
must  have  declined  after  the  time  when  their  edictal  power 
ceased  to  be  exercised,  which,  as  already  observed,  wad  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (Savigny,  Von  dem  Schutz,  &c.) 
It  is  true  that  Gaius,  who  wrote  after  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
seems  to  speak  of  the  praetorian  jus  edicendi  as  existing  in 
his  time;  and  so  it  might  in  theory,  though  not  in  met 
Further,  he  is  speaking  of  praetorian  edicta  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  Roman  law,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
define  accurately  the  time  when  they  had  ceased  to  have 
any  force,  or  had  almost  fallen  into  disease. 

The  praetors  existed  till  a  late  time  under  the  empire, 
and  still  had  some  jurisdiction.    [Prasfsctus  Urbi.] 

PRiETORIANS  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  name  of  a  select  cohort  which  attended  the  person  of 
the  prsBtor  or  commander  of  a  Roman  army.  Sallust  {Ca- 
iilinOf  60)  says  that  Petreius,  finding  that  Catilina  and  his 
followers  defended  themselves  more  stoutly  than  he  ex- 
pected, ordered,  as  a  last  expedient,  the  prsetorian  cohort  to 
charge  the  insurgents,  and  this  decided  the  fate  of  the  bat- 
tle. In  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Octavian  and  Antony 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  prsetorians.  Appianus 
{Bell.  Civ.)  says  that  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  they  dis- 
missed all  those  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time,  except 
8000  men  who  requested  to  remain  in  the  service,  who 
were  distributed  in  pnetorian  cohorts  attached  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  triumvirs.  After  the  final  overthrow  of  the  re- 
publican party,  Augustus  formed  the  pnetorians  into  nine 
cohorts,  and  fixed  their  station  in  the  capital  as  guards  to 
his  person,  (Suetonius*  August.,  49.)  They  became  in  fact, 
under  the  emperors,  what  the  regiments  of  guards  or 
household  troops  are  in  the  actual  monarchies  of  Europe, 
a  select  and  privileged  body  in  the  army.  But  besides 
their  ordinary  military  duties,  they  had  al&o  the  charge  of 
state  prisoners,  and  often  acted  as  executioners.  The  prefect 
of  the  prsBtorium  was  the  commander  of  the  whole  body  of 
prsetorians.  They  were  all  picked  men,  chosen  from  Old 
Latium,  TJmbria,  Etruria,  and  the  older  Roman  colonies, 
and  they  were  proud  of  their  origin.  (Tacitus,  Annal., 
iv.  5.)  Under  Yitellius  the  prsetorian  cohorts  were  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  (Tacitus,  HisL,  ii.  93.)  In  the  fre- 
quent revolutions  of  the  empire  the  prsetorians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  often  determined  the  fate  of  an  emperor, 
and  the  choice  of  another ;  as  in  later  times  the  janissaries 
did  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  sultans.  Diocletian  re- 
duced ihe  number  of  the  pnetorians,  and  Constantino  en- 
tirely disbanded  them. 

PRAGMATIC  SANtmON  is  a  term  that  has  been 
used  to  signify  a  solemn  ordinance  or  decree  of  the  head  or 
legislature  of  a  state  upon  weighty  matters.  The  use  of  it 
appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Byzantine  empire.  It 
was  used  in  France  at  an  early  period  of  the  monarchy.  In 
1268  Louis  IX.  issued  a  pragmatic  sanction  concerning 
the  discipline  and  temporalities  of  the  Gallican  church. 
(Boohellus,  Decreta  Eccleaue  Gallicafue.)  But  the  most 
celebrated  pragmatic  sanction  is  that  issued  by  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  in  1438,  in  consequence  of  the  schism  in  the 
church  between  the  council  of  Basle  and  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  [EuoENius  IV.]  In  this  dilemma,  Charles,  doubting 
which  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  in  the  right, 
assembled  a  national  synod  at  Bourges,  in  which  le- 
gates attended  both  from  the  pope  and'  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle.  In  this  synod  it  was  decided  that  the 
earlier  decisions  of  the  council  of  Basle  issued  previous  to 
the  schism,  and  which  had  been  ratified  by  Eugenius 
himself,  were  binding  upon  the  church.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  decisions  was  that  which  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  general  council  over  the  pope.  Twenty- 
three  articles  were  consequently  signed  by  the  king,  with 
the  concurrence  of  both  nis  spiritual  and  lay  advisers,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  discipline  of  the  Gallican  church, 
framed  upon  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle,  and  these 
constitute  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.  The 
most  important  of  these  articles  were:  l.The  election  of 
bishops  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  respective  chapters, 
subject  to  the  royal  sanction.  2.  The  court  of  Rome  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  interfere  with  tho  disposal  of  the 
minor  benefices.  3.  The  cases  in  which  appeals  to  Rome 
were  allowed  were  strictly  limited.  4.  The  annates,  or 
first-fruits,  paid  to  Rome,  were  abolished.  About  twenty 
years  after,  Louis  XI^  wishing  to  please  pope  Pius  II.  in 


order  to  obtain  the  investiture  of  Naples  for  the  doke  of 
Anjou,  gave  up  the  pragmatic  sanction,  the  origuul  cf 
which  he  sent  by  the  bishop  of  Arras  to  Rome,  where  itnt 
ignominously  dragged  through  the  streets.  The  ptriiaoeot 
of  Paris  remonstrated,  and  some  years  after,  Lniis  his^ 
quarrelled  with  the  pope,  the  pragmatic  Baoction  a^n  jb- 
tained  the  force  of  law.  That  edict  was  in  fact  the  k^ 
dation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  The  coocor^j! 
of  Francis  I.  with  Leo  X.  made  considerable  improreicfl!:* 
in  the  regulations  of  the  pn^matic  sanction,  and  gave  U'* 
to  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parliameoi  gf 
Paris.    [Concordat.] 

Another  pragmatic  sanction,  which  has  acquired  t&  h:, 
torical  celebrity,  is  that  issued  by  the  emperor  Charles  ^1 
in  his  capacity  of  king  of  Bohemia  and  soTeteieo  of  tbt 
other  hereditary  states  of  the  House  of  Austru.  Ti^ 
pragmatic  sanction  regulated  the  succession  in  his  Hol^ 
[Habsburo,  Housb  of  ;  Charles  VI.  of  Germsnj.] 

PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  noriT  .3 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  50''  5'  19"  N.  lat  and  U'l: 
£.  long.  It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Moldau,  in  1  urn 
valley  which  is  shut  in  by  eminences,  on  the  sides  of  n.'i 
a  great  part  of  the  city  is  built.  In  size  and  beautjl^nt! 
is  the  tnird  city  in  Germany,  and  produces  a  Tenru'^Lf 
effect  when  [viewed  at  a  distance,  by  its  commu^  ^ia- 
ation,  the  lofty  steeples  of  its  numerous  churehe,iai\^ 
fine  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The  city  consisUottii! 

?arts,  formerly  called  towns,  but  now  designated  as  qi&noi 
'here  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river~-]st,theoldt.r>. 
which  is  gloomy  and  elosely  built,  and  which  icclodes  ^ 
quarter  assigned  to  the  Jews,  who,  as  in  some  other  t.r: 
in  Germany,  are  not  allowed  to  reside  amongst  the Cbrstii' 
population.    This  quarter  is  a  real  labyrinth  of  m.u 
mean  streets,  with  only  278  houses,  in  which  neirly : 
Jews  are  crowded  together,  so  that  many  an  inconsider.. 
house  belongs  to  ten  different  owners,  and  two  or  even  ika 
families  live  in  one  room.    2nd,  the  new  tovn,  tbrb : 
larger  than  the  old  town,  which  it  completely  surroi.ii» 
The  new  town  has  finer  and  broader  streets,  spacious  squi% 
lower  houses,  and  a  healthy  site.    On  the  left  hank  of  '■ 
Moldau  the  two  eminences  called  the  Laurenzberg  vA  <  ■ 
Schlossberg  form  a  semicircle,  enclosing  a  valley  in  t^': 
the  quarter  called  the  Kleinseite  (or  Little  Prague)  is  ^^- 
Tbis  quarter  is  muoh  smaller  than  the  old  town,  but" 
tains  many  considerable  gardens,  fine  palaces,  and ! 
houses.    The  fourth  quarter,  called  the  Hradscbin  r 
nounoed  Radshin),  is  built  on  the  Scb1o8sbei)r  (the  P>' ' 
Hill).    This  is  the  smallest  but  the  finest  part  of  thecitr,  - 
which  there  is  a  great  number  of  magnificent  palace«.  r> 
town  of  Wissehrad,  which  joina  the  new  town,  and  the  ^' 
lage  of  Smichow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau,  f" 
reckoned  as  part  of  Prague.     Including  all  these  parts '>^^ 
city  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  two  miles  and  a  J- 
in  diameter.    There  is  likewise  a  new  suburb  called  i^ 
Karotenenthal.     The  city  is  surrounded  with  forlifiai;^ 
and  has  eight  gates.    Though  some  portions,  particulirn  i 
the  old  town,  are  gloomy  and  ill  built,  having  many  J^- 
crooked,  and  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  it  has  been  much  xr 
proved  of  late  years.    The  old  town  and  the  Kleinieiteii' 
connected  by  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Moldau.'* 
construction  of  which  was  commenced  by  Charles  Ij  ' 
1358,  and  completed    by  Vladislaus  II.  in  1607.  H ' 
1790  Vienna    feet    long,   35  broad,  and  has  16  an''^. 
it  is  adorned  with  29  statues  and  groom  of  sainis.  ^  > 
has    an    antient   tower   at  each  end.    There  arem''' 
city  forty-six  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  chBffii« 
nine    synagogues,    fifteen    monasteries,   and  sistr-^^ 
palaces.    It  may  be  imagined  that  even  a  partial  dfr^r 
tion  of  them  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  mn^  "v" 
fine  ourselves  to  those  most  worthy  of  notice.  Tb*  °; 
tropolitan  church  of  St.  Veit,  in  the  Hradscliin  qu»^ 
was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cenriw^. 
but  not  completed  till  1 500.    The  steeple  is  314  fee»  w-^ 
and  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city.    It  »<  *^ 
specimen  of  antient  Grerman  architecture,  and  ^*®^"p 
ties  which  4t  contains  would  take  a  volume  to  describe"' . 
There  are  the  sepulchres  of  several  emperors  and  kiop-.^ 
Bohemian  princes,  and  remarkable  men.   Of  tb«  t*J 
chapels  in  this  cathedral,   that  of  St.  Weniel  u  ^l^- 
adorned,  and  contains  paintings  of  the  fourteentb  f«1 ;' ' 
a  Madonna,  said  to  be  by  Holbein,  and  nuroerouJ*^'  ^ 
ties  and  relics.    The  great  ornament  of  the  catbcdrjl  ^^^ 
:o  be  the  richly  adorned  monument  of  St.  * '« 
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muck  (Nepomuceiius),  the  patron  of  Bohemia.    The  other 
old  church  is  the  cathedral  on  the  Theiu,  which  was  built  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  but  has  been  disfigured  by 
various  additions  in  the  course  of  so  long  a  time.  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  great  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  who  died  in 
1603.   Many  of  the  more  modern  churches,  which  are 
chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Among 
the  [talaces,  the  Imperial  palace  in'  the  Hradschin  is  the 
most  remarkable  building  in  the  whole  city,  both  for  its 
immense  extent  and  its  fine  and  commanding  situation.  Of 
the  440  apartments,  the  hall  of  Vladislaus  is  a  noble  work 
of  Gothic  arohitecture,  second  only  to  that  of  Westminster. 
King  Charles  X.  of  France  and  his  family  resided  for  some 
years  in  this  palace  after  their  expulsion  from  France.  Among 
the  other  palaces  the  most  magnificent  are  those  of  the 
famous  Wallenstein,  of  Count  Czerny,of  Count  Ledebour, 
and  two  of  Prince  Schwarzenburg.    The  principal  public 
buildings  are — 1,  in  the  old  town,  theCoUegiumClementinum, 
built  by  the  Jesuits,  in  which  Joseph  II.  place^l  the  archie- 
piscopal  seminary,  where  from  300  to  400  pupils  are  edu- 
cated as  secular  priests.    It  contains  many  lecture-rooms, 
the  academy  of   painting,  a  gymnasium,  the   univeraity 
library,  the  observatory,  a  printing-office,  and  several  scien- 
tific collections.    The  old  town  contains  also  the  theatre, 
the  mint,  and  several  palaces.    2.  In  the  new  town,  the 
senate  house,  the  custom-house,  and  the  military  hospital, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  regular  buildings  in  the  city. 
Most  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  in  the 
new  town.    3.  In  the  Kleinseite,  the  arsenal  and  the  go- 
vernment-house.   4.  In  the  Hradschin,  the  archbishop's 
palace. 

The  university  of  Prague  is.  the  oldest  in  Germany.  It 
was  founded  in  1348  by  Charles  IV.,  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Paris,  and  had  so  many  privileges  and  able  professors  that, 
up  to  1 409,  it  had  a  large  number  of  students.  But  after  the 
death  of  Charles,  disputes  arose  between  the  foreigners, 
whom  he  favoured,  and  the  natives.  Wenzel  allowed  the 
Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Saxons  together  only  one  vote  in 
elections,  while  the  Bohemians  had  three  votes.  This  caused 
many  thousands  of  the  former  to  leave  the  university,  and 
gave  occasion  for  the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Leip- 
zig, Ingolstadt,  Rostock,  and  Cracow.  From  that  time  the 
university  could  never  recover,  till  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph 
II.,  and  Francis  II.  became  its  protectors.  It  has  now  53 
professors,  14  assistants,  and  above  2000  students.  The 
medical  faculty  in  particular  is  most  liberally  provided  for. 
Connected  with  it  are  a  veterinary  school,  a  school  for  mid- 
wifery, five  clinical  institutions,  one  of  them  for  surgery, 
zoological  and  anatomical  collections,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  an  observatory,  most  amply  fur- 
nished by  Joseph  II.  and  Francis  II.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  university  is  261,717  florins.  There  are  three 
gymnasia  to  prepare  students  for  the  university.  The 
schools  for  the  education  of  persons  not  intended  for  the 
learned  professions  and  for  the  inferior  classes  are  very 
numerous.  There  are  likewise  a  polytechnic  institution, 
an  economical  society,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
jxi  usical  conservatory,  but  above  all  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
ind  the  Bohemian  National  Museum,  founded  by  Count 
Cioluwrat,  with  important  collections,  and  libraries.  The 
iniversity  library  consists  of  130,000  volumes,  and  4000 
are  MSS.  of  classical  and  Slavonian  literature,  be- 
sides which  there  are  eight  public  and  several  private 
ibrarics  open  for  public  use.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 
rhe  charitable  institutions,  for  instance  the  hospitals  of  the 
u'others  and  sisters  of  Charity,  are  in  the  most  admirable 
ondition.  There  is  a  great  number  of  physicians  for  the 
»oor,  a  vaccine  institution,  twelve  hospitals,  of  which  that 
ailed  the  General  Hospital  receives  annually  from  1300  to 
600  patients,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of  religion, 
rbicli  is  not  the  case  in  the  others;  a  lunatic  asylum,  a 
ring-in  hospital,  &c.  The  poor  are  lodged,  maintained,  and 
othed  partly  by  private  societies,  partly  in  poorhouses,  and 
lere  are  also  ten  public  and  private  institutions  for  widows 
rid  orphans,  among  which  are  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  and 
nother  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Prague  has  extensive  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  in 
L  about  sixty  manufaotories  of  cotton,  hosiery,  silk,  wool, 
ather,  hats,  gloves,  earthenware,  gold  and  silver,  plated 
>ods,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  glass,  buttons, 
kuflT  and  tobacco,  paper  and  paper-hangings;  besides 
liich  tbere  are  breweries,  saltpetre- works,  and  many  others. 
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Prague  has  a  very  flourishing  trade,  being  the  centre  of 
that  of  Bohemia:  the  transit  trade  is  considerable,  and 
there  are  three  great  annual  fairs. 

Though  Prague  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  it  is  the  seat  or  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  governor  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  garrison  of  12,350 
men.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  numerous  families  of  no- 
bility and  gentry,  whose  incomes  are  such  as  to  exempt 
them  from  the  necessity  of  living  in  retirement,  though 
not  to  enable  them  to  figure  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  higher  nobility  come  little  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  classes,  and  in  general  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  is  more  attended  to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitanta  than  the  more  refinea  enjoyments  of  science  and 
learning.  There  is  but  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
what  we  should  call  society.  The  pleasures  of  the  country, 
promenades,  and  gardens,  are  not  much  sought  after  at 
Prague.  There  are  however  some  islands  in  the  Moldau 
laid  out  in  walks  and  tea-gardens ;  the  palace  garden  and 
that  of  Count  Waldstein  (Wallenstein),  which  are  open  to 
the  public  twice  a  week ;  the  grounds  of  Prince  Kinsky  and 
Baron  von  Wimmer,  and  some  others.  The  environs  of 
Prague  abound  in  natural  beauties.  The  great  delight 
however  of  the  citizens  are  balls,  concerts,  masquerades, 
the  theatre,  and  reliffious  festivals,  some  of  which,  for  in- 
stance that  of  St.  Nepomuck  on  the  16th  of  May,  are 
celebrated  with  much  pomp. 

Prague  is  an  antient  city,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation 
is  uncertain.  Some  say  it  was  built  by  the  Marcomanni, 
and  called  in  the  fifth  century  Marobodonum ;  others  that 
it  was  founded  by  the  Czeches  in  611 ;  and  others  ascribe 
its  origin  to  Queen  Libussa  in  723.  The  city  has  suflered 
frequently  and  severely  by  the  calamities  of  war,  especially 
in  the  troubles  caused  oy  the  persecution  of  the  Hussites  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  1620,  in  the  contest  between  the 
elector  palatine  and  the  emperor  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
a  battle  was  fought  on  the  White  Mountain,  two  miles  from 
the  city,  in  which  the  Imperial  troops  were  victorious,  and 
the  elector  Frederick  V.,  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, lost  the  crown.  In  1741  a  French  corps  was  block- 
aded in  Prague,  and  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  when 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  famine,  evacuated  the  city 
and  retreated  in  good  order.  In  1744  Frederick  II.,  with 
100,000  men,  appeared  before  Prague,  of  which  he  got  pos- 
session, but  ten  weeks  afterwards  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
it  There  was-  some  smart  fighting  in  the  city  itself;  the 
Prussians  left  2000  prisoners,  132  cannon,  and  12  mortars 
in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  In  1757  Frederick  again 
besieged  Prague,  and  immense  damage  was  done  by  the 
bombardment ;  nearly  900  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the 
churches  suffered  severely.  The  victory  of  the  Austrians 
at  Collin  obliged  Frederick  to  raise  the  siege,  since  which 
time  Prague  has  not  seen  an  enemy  before  its  walls. 

The  inhabitants  of  Prague  are  chiefly  Bohemians 
(Czeches)  and  Germans,  and  most  of  them  speak  both  lan- 
guages. With  respect  to  religion,  the  vast  majority  are 
Roman  Catholics,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  number  of  their 
churches.  Tl)e  present  population  is  at  least  120,000,  in- 
cluding about  7000  Jews  and  the  garrison. 

{Die  Oesterreichische  National  Eneyclop^ediet  1838'; 
Blumenbach,  Gemdlde  der  Oest.  Monarchies  1832;  Hassel; 
Stein;  Horschelmann ;  Cannabich;  Griesels,  Neuestes 
Gemdlde  von  Prag;  Schottky,  Frag  wie  es  tpasundist, 
1830.) 

PRAIRIES.    [Plains] 

PRAKRIT.    [Sanskrit.] 

PRAM,  CHRISTIAN  HENRIKSEN,  who  has  le.1t  a 
name  of  some  eminence  in  Danish  literature  and  poetry,  was 
bom  September  4th,  1756,  in  .Guldbrandsdalen.  After 
having  been  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman, 
and  next  passing  a  short  time  at  the  school  at  Fredericks- 
borg,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law  and  political  economy. 
He  did  not  however  adopt  the  former  as  a  profession,  and 
though  he  afterwards  continued  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
other,  poetry  and  literature  became  his  chief  pursuits.  His 
continuing  to  apply  himself  to  a  study  so  much  at  variance 
with  his  taste  for  poetry  as  that  of- political  economy,  is 
accounted  for  by  his  being  appointed,  in  1781,  to  a  high 
situation  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  married,  and,  in  order  to  increase  his  income,  set  up  the 
'  Handelstidende,'  or '  Commercial  Journal,*  which  he  first 
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carried  on  iti  (ionjtinellon  wilh  Cr&tiK^lr  Mid  Ehrtittrt,  alld 
afterwards  by  himself,  but  gave  it  up  at  the  end  of  livi 
years,  though  the  publication  itself  has  since  continued. 

Prom  that  time  he  devoted  himself,  as  ftir  as  his  official 
duties  would  permit,  to  literature,  and  had  indeed  already 
signalised  himself  in  it  by  his '  Stcferic odder,*  which  appeared 
in  1 765,  and  the  success  of  trbich  most  pmbably  induced 
him  to  withdhiw  flrom  the  publication  abdve  mentioned,  and 
employ  his  pen  more  congenially  t^ith  his  own  fbelings. 
This  poem  was  then  altogether  a  novelty  in  Danish  litefn- 
ture,  &nd  though  it  docs  not  answer  to  the  eharaetef  of  afl 
epic,  it  is  something  very  superior  to  a  RiimkroUik,  of  mere 
chronicle  in  verse,  as  its  author  modestly  styles  it,  being  & 
romantic  narrative  fbundcd  upon  the  traditions  of  northern 
legend  and  mythology,  and  recording  the  hero  Stcfirkodder*d 
adventures  in  search  of  Skirner*s  mystic  &Wofd  and  Other 
talismans.  Thus  considered,  this  production  of  Frames  (in 
fifteen  cantos)  is  a  classic  one  of  its  kind,  and  is  one  that 
places  Its  author  by  the  side  of  Ariosto  ahd  Wieland. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced,  with  the  assistance  of 
Rahbek,  the  '  Minerva,*  one  of  the  best  literary  periodicals 
of  its  time  in  Denmark,  and  one  which  also  discussed  many 
important  political  and  statistical  questions.  Few  coula 
hate  been  better  qualified  than  Pram  for  conducting  luch  a 
miscellany,  he  being  equally  at  home  in  both  department! 
of  it ;  and  to  the  literary  part  he  contributed  a  number  of 
his  minor  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  his  other 
services  to  literature  may  be  reckoned  that  of  having,  toge- 
ther with  Thaarup,  Baggesen,  and  Host,  established  the 
Scandinavian  Literary  Society  in  1 796 ;  of  ^hich  Institution 
he  was  president  from  1811  to  1818.  Hc  may  also  be 
ranked  among  the  Danish  dramatists,  havings  besides  his 
•  Damon  and  Pythias,*  and  •  Pitigal  and  Froue,'  produced 
several  comedies  and  some  minor  pieces  for  the  stage. 

On  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  being  united,  in  IHlG,  With 
the  Board  of  West  India  AflTalrs.  tram  retired  from  his  situa- 
tion in  the  former;  but  though  his  various  emoluments  had 
been  very  considerable  for  a  series  of  years,  and  though  he  was 
allowed  a  pension  of  1 800  dollars,  hd  was  in  such  straitened 
if  not  embarrassed  circumstances,  that  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  1819.  he  resolved  to  accept  an  ofl3icial  appointment 
in  tho  island  of  St.  Thomas.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
thither  in  the  following  spring,  departing  without  the  hope 
of  ever  revisiting  his  native  land,  being  then  in  his  slxty- 
thii"d  year.   He  died  at  St.  Thomas's,  November  25lh,  1821. 

A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  and  prose  Works 
AV4s  edited  by  Rahbek,  in  4  Vols.,  1824-26.  Oehfenschlager. 
who  has  draWh  his  character,  describes  him  as  a  man  or 
po\^erful  mind  and  excellent  disposition,  though  subject  to 
occasional  Violence  of  temper,  and  of  ffreat  and  varied  talents 
and  attainments.  Of  his  *  Stcerkodder,'  he  says  that  It  pos- 
sesses many  detanhed-pArlsof  very  great  beauty ;  but  amortg 
all  l^-am^s  productions  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  poem 
entitled  •  Emilias  Kilde.* 

PRANGOS,  a  genus  of  planU  of  the  natural  family  of 
TJrabelliferBB,  tribe  SrayrnefO,  so  named  by  Dr.  Lindley  f?om 
the  name  by  which  the  only  species  is  known  in  its  Tar- 
tarian habitat,  Where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Irabal  or  Droz,  and  which  he 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  reputed  quali- 
ties of  this  plant,  of  which  the  accounts  seefhed  to  border  on 
exaggeration.  Almost  all  the  knowledge  Which  We  pos- 
sess respecting  the  plant,  is  derived  from  tne  observations  of 
that  lamented  and  enterprising  traveller. 

The  Prangos  Hay-plant  is  herbaceous  and  perennial, 
having  a  large  fleshy  root-stalk,  usually  measuring  at  the 
top  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference, 
and  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
crowns  or  winter-buds,  clustered  together  at  or  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  These  crowns  being  closely  covered 
by  the  fibrous  remains  of  the  old  leaves,  are  thus  protected 
from  the  frosts  of  winter.  Tlic  crop  consists  of  the  leaves, 
which  rise  in  abundance  from  each  crown,  are  finely  cut, 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  have  a  highly  fragrant  smell, 
extremely  similar  to  that  of  very  good  new  clover  hay. 

This  Mr.  Moorcroft  considered  as  a  most  important  and 
interesting  object  of  rural  economy,  and  says  that  the  pro- 
perties of  prangos  as  a  food  appear  to  be  heating,  producing 
fatness  in  a  space  of  time  singularly  short ;  it  is  also  destruc- 
tive to  the  fasciola  hepatica,  or  liver-fluke,  which  in  Britain, 
after  a  wet  autumn,  destroys  some  thousands  of  sheep  by 
the  rot.  The  last-mentioned  property,  of  itself,  if  it  be  re- 
iamed  by  the  plant  in  Britain,  would  render  it  especially 


Vftluabl«  (o  our  eovmirfi  Bat  this,  taken  along  with  iu 
highly  ntttritloui  qualities,  iU  vast  yield,  its  etiycttlton, 
its  great  duration,  its  oapability  of  flonrithtog  on  liad  of  tbe 
most  inferior  quality  and  wholly  unada^  to  tiilige, »». 
part  to  it  a  general  character  of  probaUa  utility  uniinilcd 
in  the  history  of  agricultural  proauetioDs.  )¥h«n  once  to 
poAseaaion  or  tlie  ground,  for  woioh  the  prBpaiaUon  isMr, 
it  reouires  no  subsequent  ploughing,  weeaing,  vmnm^, 
or  otner  operation,  save  that  of  cutting  and  of  eooTertng 
the  foliage  into  hay.  Of  its  duration  he  relatst  that  its 
seeds,  having  been  carried  westward  along  with  those  of 
yellow  lucerne,  above  forty  years  ago,  and  sown  on  the  etstm 
frontier  of  Cashmere,  vegetated,  and  that  the  plants  of  the 
first  growth  still  remain  in  a  flourishing  eondition  He 
Conceived  that  by  the.  cultivation  of  this  pimt,  noon 
and  wastes  hitherto  uncultivated  may  be  madetoprodax 
large  quantities  of  winter  fodder,  and  that  the  yiddof  bigb 
lands  and  downs  enjoying  a  considerable  depth  of  w^our 
be  trebled. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  favourable  accoatiUgittQlir 
Mr.  Moorcroft,  it  is  doubthil  whether  the  prsn^  liwifi 
highly  deserving  of  trial,  would  be  so  valuable  u  lie  u:n- 
pates  in  the  situations  which  he  pointa  otit.  Dr.  Fter. 
in  his  vidit  to  Cashmere  and  Tibet,  found  it  in  llKlitter,u 
well  as  on  a  low  trap  hill  in  the  former,  but  not  sot^qnv 
in  the  Cashmerian  as  in  its  Tibetan  habitat.  Heilileithii 
though  abundant  in  various  directions,  the  Csihnnriiud> 
not  esteem  it  of  anv  value.  Dr.  F.  is  of  opinion  therefore  tb: 
its  importance  has  been  much  over-estimated,  in  connqutrrf 
of  its  being  the  only  food  in  tnany  of  the  bleak  and  bimi 
tracts  of  Tibet.  In  Cashmere,  where  there  is  a  supenbo'.- 
dance  instead  of  a 'deficiency  of  pasturage,  iti!taecoT(ii\*> 
much  less  esteemed.  But  in  many  barren  atid  b)e»k  !i>:.- 
tions,  with  considerable  cold  in  winter,  it  Urould  no  doubt:- 
a  valuable  acquisition,  if  the  climate  of  the  country  be  r 
too  moist.  Parts  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  New  Hok. 
and  Van  Dicmen*s  Land  seetn  well  suited  to  it. 

Arrian,  in  describing  Alejcander's  expedition  acro<sL 
mountains  which  he  calls  Caucasus  and  Patvpatniiusliti.  / 
says,  nothing  but  Silphium  and  the  turpetitinetrnr' 
there,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  very  populous,  and  m 
tudes  of  sheep  and  neat  cattle  are  seen,  for  tbey  fted  ur 
Silphium,  of  which  the  sheep  especially  are  Ntty  fond,  i  ^ 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  pransos,  both  in  lor* ' 
and  properties,  that  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  tbo^ 
phium  of  the  antients  as  the  assafoetida  plant,  tlii(!i  • ' 
supposed  to  be  by  others.    [Silphium.] 

PRANrZA.    [IsopODA,  vol.  xiii..  p.  66.]  \ 

PRA'SII.    [Hindustan,  p.  223.1 

PRATPCOLA.    tSvLViADifi.] 

PRATINCOLE  (Glareola,  Briss.),  a  genus  of  &^ 
allied  to  the  plovers.  [Plovers.]  Tcmminck  places  llrt'^' 
under  his  order  (the  1 1  th)  Alectorides,  ^ 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  hard,  convex,  curw  f^ 
upwards  of  half  its  length,  and  compressed  tutrardj* 
point.  NostriU  at  the  sides  of  the  base,  oblong,  ond  i> 
llquely  cleft.  Legs  feathered  nearly  to  tlie  knw;  {;;• 
three  before  and  one  behind,  the  outer  united  to  lliemii;' 
one  by  a  short  membrane  ;  claws  long,  and  dmwn  to  a  t* 
point,  ff^ingg  very  large,  the  first  quill-feaiher  the  m<^' 
Tail  more  or  less  forked.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Glareola  torqudta,  Hirundo  Proiin^W' 

besmptim.-'Old  Male  and  F^rma/tf.-Sunimii  ^[^ 
head,  nape,  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  thetln^s?^: 
brown;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  white  sligW.'^ ^'' 
with  reddish,  which  colour  is  encircled  or  (Hitneias  il»j^ 
by  a  very  narrow  black  band,  Which  ascends  towards  *J' ; 
ners  of  the  bill ;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  w;J* 
breast  whitish  brown  ;  under  coverts  ot  the  wings  clitj'j 
red ;  lower  parts  white,  clouded  with  reddish ;  wveru  «  ^ 
tail  and  origin  of  the  caudal  feathers  pure  white,  i»e  ■ 
blackish  towards  their  end ;  bill  black,  red  st  iU  \^ 
reddish  brown ;  naked  circle  round  the  efw  bright  «w^^^ 
reddish  ash  ;  tail  very  much  forked.    Length  «iw^ 
than  nine  inches.    (Temm.)  (.< 

In  this  sUle  it  is  the  Perdrix  de  Mer  of  Bn^".'^  .' 
the  Perdrix  de  Mer  ordinaire  et  d  Collier  of  Gera%';. 
trian  Pratincole  of  Latham ;  Das  Rothf^mg^.^. 
of  Bechstein ;  Das  OestHchischs  HaUband  and  »-- 
Sandhuhn  of  Brehm ;  and  Pemice  di  Mart  of  Savi.  ^ 

ran>/t>*.— The  grey  brown  brighter  or  deeper;  ^^^u 
of  the  throat  more  or  leas  clouded  with  rtdduH  or  , 
russet ;  the  gular  black  band  more  or  lea  intent  "* ' 


>•» 


ff. 


anil  oflen  aMompinied  by  a  very  Bmall  nhilo  Una.  The 
band  laa  u  often  only  indicated  by  snaU  bhck  ipot*. 
(TBmra.) 

Fnunj.'— Upper  psriH  brown  uh  clouded  with  deeper 
undulalioDR  and  wbiiUb  burden ;  throat  terniilied  white 
surraunded  with  brown  «pou,  diiposad  Mf  as  to  replace  tbe 
band  whiohBurrounds  thin  part  in  tbe  old  birda;  breast  and 
belly  deep  grey  with  brown  apot»,  but  »oluatin>£B  wilbuvit 
tpot* ;  the  tftil  leu  forked,  and  tbe  lateral  feather  loucb 
BJiorier  tbw  in  the  old. 

In  thia  iiale  it  appeora  to  be  2^  Perdrix  de  Mer  A  Collier, 
la  grite,  la  briine,  el  la  GiaroU  of  Sonnini  (Buff.) ;  La 
Perdrix  de  Mar  d§t  Maldioe»,  de  CoromawUl,  et  d»  Madrat, 
of  SDnoeret)  Dal  braunringigt  Saadhuhn  tout  OtfledUg 
Sandkuhn  of  Bechatein  ;  and  ooilared  and  further  varieties 
of  PratitutJt  of  Latham. 

Food,  Habit*,  GeagrajJUeal  DiilribuHofi.  ^.^'Thfl 
genu»  Glareola,'  aayi  Mr,  Gould,  in  hii  great  work  on 
ihe  Birdt  of  Europi,  '  appeare  ta  be  slriclly  conQuvd  t« 
the  eld  world,  do  TiwiaalUntio  axaioplB  having  ever  been 
diacorared,  Bor  iodeed  are  we  aware  of  any  l^ra  in  the 
ornithology  of  America  which  at  all  approaches  the  pment. 
Three  ipeciea  are  all  that  are  aa  yet  diaoovereb.  Of 
ihcKe,  two  (the  G.  graUario  and  the  G,  lactea)  ua  pe> 
ouliar  to  the  eaMera  province*  of  Asie  and  Africa ;  (tw 
oilier,  the  bird  now  before  ua  [G.  torguala),  is  sprekd 
Ihroughout  the  warm  and  temperate  regiooa  not  only  of 
these  nontinenls,  but  Europe  alw  :  bance  it  would  wom  at 
if  aalure  endeavaured  to  make  up  by  extent  of  habitat 
for  the  limitation  of  apeciee.  Still  however,  although  thua 
diffused,  the  Pratincole  m^  be  said  to  be  truly  a  native  of 
the  eastern  piovincet  of  Europe  on  the  Asiatic  lunlers, 
and  especially  Hungary,  where  wide  tracts  of  niorBas  and 
flat  landi,  abounding  in  lakei  both  fresh  and  saline,  and 
(reveraad  by  mighty  riveri.  afiWd  it  foodand  seourity.  "In 
Hungary,''  says  M.  Temmineh,  "among  tbe  immense 
morasses  of  Ihe  lakes  Neuaidel  and  fialaion,  1  baTa  been  in 
Iba  midst  of  many  hundreds  of  these  birds ;"  and  we  migbl 
add  that  it  is  no  lesi  abundant  in  WeUern  'lartery.  In 
England  it  ia  only  an  occasional  visitor  (  but  in  Oeiweny, 
France,  and  Italy,  it  ii  a  bird  of  periodical occuHence.' 

H.  Temninck,  in  the  last  part  of  bis  Maauti.  Hates  that 
it  breeds  in  Sardinia,  and  tliat  it  ia  very  abundant  in  Dal' 
niatia,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  BoocagnarD,  on  its  apring 
passage.  Tbe  eggs  he  descrities  ii  being  yajlowish  white, 
'  With  the  long  winn  and  forked  tail  of  the  iwalbw,'  we 
again  quote   Mr,    Gould,  '  (he    Pralincole 


remarkable. 

and  especially  such  as  flrequent  maribei  and  tbe  borders  qf 
rivers,  while  on  the  wing,  darting  alon);  in  the  cdiase  wiih 
the  rapidity  of  an  arrow ;  nor  is  it, less  distinguishable  tor 
celerity  on  the  ground,  and  oAen  catches  iu  prey  as  it  nim- 
bly runs  along.  This  elegant  and  graeeful  biid  incubates 
in  lite  ooHcealmant  afforded  by  reeds,  oaiora,  and  tall  her- 
ba)^,  laying  three  or  four  white  eggs.' 


PRATT,  C.    [Cahdiw,  Lord.] 

PRAWN.     [Shrimps,] 

PRAXA'GORAS  (njiaCayJpac),  a  celebrated  physician 
(iF  Cot,  belonging  to  the  family  of  (be  AsolepiadE.  (Galen, 
Da  Dinect.   Vulva,  cap.  ull.)      Hi*  btber'a  name  was 
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Nearchua.  'and  be  wai  one  of  tbe  lost  of  bis  family  who 
acquired  any  reputation  as  a  physician.  His  most  cele- 
brated pupil  was  Herophilua  (Galen,  De  Different.  Pult., 
lib,  iv.,  cap.  3),  and  ho  nimself  woa  particularly  famous  for 
his  skill  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  titles  of  several 
of  hi#  works  are  preserved,  but  only  a  few  fragments  of 
them  remain,  together  with  some  urhi»  opiniona  on  medical 
subjeats  recorded  by  Galen  and  others.  He  was  iiio  first 
person  who  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  veina 
and  arteries,  and  BfTirmed  that  it  i«  only  in  the  latter  that 
any  pulsation  ia  felt,  allhoijgh  ho  believed  them  to  he 
ailed  with  air  (Galon,  Ih  Dignosc:  Puis,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2), 
and  he  aooounled  for  the  hemorrhage  that  occun  when  they 
are  wounded  by  allributing  it  to  an  unnatural  state,  in 
which  the  wounded  artsrici  attract  to  themselves  the  blood 
from  all  the  noighbouring  parts.  He  Eupposed  that  the 
heart  gave  birlb  to  all  ibe  bgamants.  and  that  the  arteries 
are  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  lor  ligagnentg)  as  they 
ooiitreot  in  diameter.  (Oalen,  Pe  Hippocr.  el  Plat.,  Decret., 
lib,  ■.,  cap,  G.]  Tbe  brain  he  supposed  to  ba  of  no  pariicu- 
Ur  uw.  but  merely  an  eipanaion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  His 
inatoniical  »kill  and  gUervations  made  him  introduce  seve- 
ral impryvenenti  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine; 
(lit  eiample,  ho  deolured  llmt  the  pi|l»e  indicalea  the  varia- 
tion* of  lite  strength  of  the  ili«oatie,  a  dlsitaver}'  which  threw 
Sreal  light  en  the  knowledge  gf  d'aea^s.  H^  imagined  the 
uroouni  of  tbe  body  to  be  tbe  ntuse  qf  all  tart«  of  diseases, 
aivd  that  the  vana  cava  is  the  »e«t  pf  an  intermittent  fevqr- 
(Kuf,  Epli«s.)  Th«  greater  part  of  tlw  remedies  that  he 
amployed  were  taken  frmn  the  vegetable  kingdoDt,  and  we 
are  told  by  Cwlius  Aurelianua  'hat  hp  va»  very  fond  of 
enetiw  lUt  Uoeb.  Acut.,  lib.  jiiu  cap.  17),  In  casea  of 
ib»«  powion  he  reoom Blended  emeiioa,  t*  several  modern 
practitioners  have  oUo  done  \  and  when  attended  with  mlfO' 
suMisptiw),  he  vaniured  to  op«n  the  abdomen,  in  order  \a 
mplacB  tbo  intestine  (Cail.  Aurel',  locQ  eit-\  ai)  operotion 
that  has  bean  proposed  ami  executed  in  modern  times,  Mot- 
widjsianding  the  eitravaganca  of  wna  of  hi*  optnions.  he 
mu«t  have  been  a  very  remarkable  nian,  and  we  may  "^H 
regret  Ijiat  we  know  lo  little  of  his  practice.  He  liv«d  t>bout 
a.c.  3fiu  (Oi.  i-i\i). 

PAAXITELBB,  a  wilplor  of  Greece.  Neiiher  tbe 
■sect  time  nor  (he  place  of  hii  birth  is  known.  It  i|  alio 
renarkable  Ibat  there  is  no  mention  of  iba  maater  under 
whom  be  acquired  the  rudiment*  of  the  art,  in  which  be 
made  sueh  imoartant  cbaagea  wilh  reaard  to  style,  that  he 
i*  juttly  ooncinarwl  the  founder  of  a  fcbool.  The  period  at 
which  ha  flouiished  is  however  pretty  clearly  eatablished  en 
the  authority  of  antiept  writera,  a*  well  as  by  (be  testimony 
of  soma  of  his  works  and  by  the  rooeived  dalei  of  oriutts 
who  are  alassed  a*  bis  Mnlemporariea.  Pliny  iHi*t.  Nat., 
KKKiv.  I)  says  Praxiteles  lleurisbed  in  the  hundred  and 
fourth  Olympiad,  at  tbe  same  lime  with  Eupbranor,  who 
was  a  oeLefarated  s(ati)ary  and  painter.  Pousanias  (vhi.  Si 
say*  Praxitejus  lived  three  geuerations  afler  Alcamenes. 
He  must  therefore,  aoeoiding  to  these  statements,  he  placed 
%i  about  860  B£.  t  oe  i(  as  t^me  antiquaries  have  oonteDded, 
be  executed  a  work  so  lata  as  the  hundred  and  twenty-third 
Olympiad,  or  3i4  n.C,  he  may  have  b^un  his  cataeF  aa  an 
artist  rather  later  than  the  lime  inentinaad.  It  i*  however 
quite  possible,  supposing  be  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
tnat  Praxiteles  was  praetuing  as  a  sculptor  at  thepariod*  re- 
aorded,  although  th^  include  a  range  of  eeventy-six  yean. 
Piaxileles  was  eminent  for  bis  works  both  in  bronse  and 
roerble,  but  he  seem*  to  have  had  Ihe  highest'  reputation 
for  his  skill  in  the  latter.  *  Praxiteles  marmore  felicior  et 
clarior  fuit ;'  and  again,  '  pTaiitelia  ntatem  inter  statuarios 
diximus  qui  marmoria  glnia  luperavit  etium  eemel.'  (Plia., 
Hilt.  Nat;  XKxiv,  3.  and  xxsvi.  5.)  Pliny  and  Pausanias  enu- 
merate a  long  Lislof  lbeprodu«Iionsof  Praxitakaa.  AmoDgit 
those  in  bronfu,  which  eppear  hy  the  oonourrent  testimony 
of  anlient  writers  to  have  been  betd  in  Ibe  highest  estima- 
tion, were  a  alatue  of  Baochua  and  another  of  a  sa^r,  w> 
exoellent  that  it  was  oalled  by  way  of  distinction  Periboetos 
(the  celebrated).  He  also  made  a  statue  of  Venus,  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire ;  likewise  a  statue  of  a 
youthful  Apollo,  called  Sauroetonos,  or  tbe  liiard-killer,  as 
be  is  represented  in  the  act  of  killing  a  liiard.  Two  ilatuee 
of  women  are  also  recorded  by  Pliny ;  one  of  them  repre- 
sented a  matron  weeping,  the  other  a  oourlesan  laughing. 
The  la(tor  was  much  admired  for  its  expression,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Thespian  courtesan 
Pbryne,  Of  these  works  and  several  others  in  the  eame 
3R2 
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material,  the  only  record  that  remains  is  an  undoubtedly 
antient  copy,  in  marble,  of  the  Apollo  Sauroetonos.  It  is 
too  well  known  to  require  a  particular  description  in  this 
place.  Though  defective  in  some  trifling  respects  of  detail, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  from  it  of  the  purity  of  style,  and 
grace  and  beauty  of  form,  which  must  have  characterised 
the  original.  It  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
treasures  of  the  Vatican.  Among  the  works  in  marble  by 
Praxiteles,  the  famous  Venus  of  Cntdus  must  undoubtedly 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  We  are  told  that  two  statues 
of  the  goddess  were  made ;  one  draped,  the  other  entirely 
naked.  The  people  of  Cos  preferred  the  first ;  the  Cnidians 
immediately  purchased  the  latter.  The  fame  of  this  statue 
was  so  great  that  travellers  visited  Cnidus  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it;  and  Nicomedes.  the  king  of  Bithynia, 
was  so  desirous  to  possess  it,  that  he  offered  to  pay  off  a 
heavy  debt  for  them  if  the  Cnidians  would  consent  to  give 
up  this  celebrated  work.  The  tempting  offer  was,  to  the 
honour  of  the  people  of  Cnidus,  declin^.  Praxiteles,  ob- 
serves Pliny,  '  illo  enim  signo  nobilitavit  Cnidum.'  There 
were  doubtless  many  copies  of  so  celebrated  a  work,  and  the 
representation  of  a  figure  of  Venus  on  the  coins  of  Cnidus 
alfords  unquestionable  authority  at  least  for  the  action  and 
general  composition  of  the  fer-famed  statue.  The  Venus  of 
Cnidus  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  as  the  finest  of  the  works  of 
Praxiteles  (Eifr^ycc,  c  4),  and  from  the  description  in  an- 
other passage  ('Ef>itfrcc»  c.  13,  &c.)  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  ctyle  of  this  celebrated  work.  It  is  also  the  subject 
of  numerous  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  ori- 
ginal work  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  fifth  century,  in  the  dreadful  fire  which  destroyed  so 
many  other  fine  monuments  of  art  collected  in  that  city. 
The  loss  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  may  justly  be  considered 
among  the  greatest  which  art  has  sustained ;  for  no  pro- 
duction in  antient  sculpture,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  has  received  such  uni- 
versal and  such  unqualified  admiration.  Two  statues  of 
Cupids  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most  esteemed  works 
of  this  master.  One  of  these  was  so  beautiful  that  it  is 
placed  by  Pliny  quite  on  an  equality  with  the  famous  Venus 
of  Cnidus.  It  was  made  of  marble  of  Pares.  It  is  thought 
that  a  copy  of  it  exists  in  the  collection  of  sculpture  in  the 
Vatican.  An  anecdote  connected  with  this  statue  will  not 
be  misplaced  here.  It  is  recorded,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tion, by  more  than  one  antient  writer,  and  it  is  interesting 
as,  if  founded  on  fact,  it  tends  to  confirm,  by  the  artist^ 
own  judgment,  the  high  opinions  which  have  been  given  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  productions ;  and  if  it  is 
not  authentic  as  regards  the  principal  actors,  it  at  least 
shows  the  feeling  that  existed  antientfy  respecting  the  works 
alluded  to.  '  Phryne,  whose  influence  over  tlie  sculptor 
seems  to  have  been  considerable,  anxious  to  possess  a  work 
of  Praxiteles,  and  not  knowing,  when  she  was  desired  to 
choose  for  herself,  which  of  his  exquisite  statues  to  select, 
devised  the  following  expedient  She  commanded  a  servant 
to  hasten  to  him  and  tell  him  that  his  workshop  was  in 
flames,  and  that  with  few  exceptions  his  works  haa  already 
perished.  Praxiteles,  not  doubting  the  truth  of  the  an- 
nouncement, rushed  out  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  anxiety, 
exclaiming  *'  all  was  lost  if  his  Satyr  and  Cupid  were  not 
saved."  The  object  of  Phryne  was  answered;  she  con- 
fessed her  stratagem,  and  immediately  chose  the  Cupid.' 
(Pausanias,  i.,  20.)  Among  other  works  that  have  been 
thought  worthy  to  be  recorded  were  two  statues  of  Phryne: 
one  was  of  marble,  and  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  ThespisB,  the  native  place  of  the  courtesan ;  the  other 
was  of  bronze  gilt,  and  was  dedicated  by  her  at  Delphi, 
where  it  had  the  honour  of  a  distinguished  place.  Praxi- 
teles appears  also  to  have  executed  works  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive character  and  composition.  The  chief  of  these 
were  some  sculptures  that  decorated  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes.  (Pans.,  ix.  1 1.)  They  re- 
presented part  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

The  style  of  the  school  of  which  Praxiteles  may  be  con- 
sidered the  founder  was  softness,  delicacy,  and  high  finish. 
We  read  of  few  of  his  productions  of  a  sublime  or  severe 
character,  such  as  distinguished  the  art  which  immediately 
preceded  his  sera  under  Myron,  Phidias,  and  Polycletus; 
whose  genius  led  them  to  represent  the  more  exalted  and 
majestic  personages  of  the  antient  mytnology,  as  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  or  the  classic  forms  of  heroes,  warriors, 
and  athletes.  Praxiteles,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
been  attracted  by,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to,  the 


lovely,  the  tender,  and  the  expressive.  Beyond  tbii  \»  ip. 
pears  to  have  acquired  great  skill  in  exeootion,  and  tobm 
bad  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  finishing  his  marble. 
He  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  considerea  tboie  to  be 
his  best  works  which  had  undergone  the  procen  of  *cimpii. 
litio*  by  Nicias.  From  the  circumstance  of  Nicias  being  i 
painter,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  canout 
simply  mean  polishing  and  rubbing,  but  that  some  vamali 
or  encaustic  was  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  mvble  after  it 
had  lell  the  sculptor's  hands,  in  order  to  give  it  a  rieb  ttiir 
ness,  similar  to  what  the  Italians,  in  speaking  of  tbe  fiah 
surface  of  marble,  call  the  *morlndezza  di  came,*  ^~^~ 


ingenuity  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  the  pnwa 
alluded  to.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  wash  of  some  tort; 
but  whether  a  simple  application  of  wateiHsolour,  or  of  Tar- 
nish (if  the  latter,  either  the  preparation  or  the  statue  being 
warmed  to  a  certain  temperature),  there  are  now  no  eertiio 
means  of  judging.  From  some  experiments  that  hiTe  beeo 
made,  and  the  close  resemblance  produced  to  some  portkuis 
of  the  surface  of  antient  marble,  it  seems  probable  tbtttbe 
latter  mode  of  operation  approximates  in  some  degree  to  t^ 
antient  process. 

Praxiteles  had  two  sons,  Timarcbus  and  Cepbisodoii&or 
Cephisodorus,  both  of  whom  were  artists.  Pliny  ancf  liie 
latter,  'Praxitelis  filius  Cepfaisodotus  rei  et  titkbtits 
fuit.' 

There  was  another  artist  called  Praxiteles  liviog  at  a 
later  period.  He  was  a  modeller  and  chaser.  Then «» 
also  a  painter  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ffu(. 
Nat»,  XXXV.  11). 

PRAYA    [Azores.] 

PRAYER,  a  term  in  theology,  used  to  designate  tbeiih 
tercourse  passing  between  human  minds  and  the  Urn. 
Language  appears  not  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  lia 
which  the  word  represents,  since  we  speak  of  mental  pnTa. 
which  is  thought  directed  heaven- wise  in  adoratioD  or  s 
entreaty  without  the  sentiment  of  the  mind  being  embodisi 
in  words  or  finding  expressioffi  by  the  lips.  But  its  ftr  dor 
common  use  is  to  express  this  kind  of  intercourse  vheotk 
sentiment  of  the  mind  is  embodied  in  language. 

It  is  a  derivative  of  the  verb  to  pray,  which  signifiei  t) 
ask  for  something,  and  the  intercourse  of  which  we  k^ 
spoken  is  desoribedby  a  word  which  etymologicslly  dcso-ia 
onlv  one  part  or  section  of  the  whole  idea,  inasmuch  k^ 
sucn  intercourse  the  principal  object  will  always  be « 
supplication  of  those  rich  communications  of  good  tiii-!^ 
God  can  bestow  and  man  receive. 

Prayer  springs  immediately  out  of  the  persuasion  ^-^ 
man  is  not  placed  on  this  globe  without  a  protecun«3&: 
governing  power  over  him,  which  power  is  conceived  to  be- 
long to  the  One  Great,  Good,  and  Wise  Being,  who  vastbe 
Creator  at  first  of  man  himself,  and  of  all  the  things  ^ 
which  he  is  surrounded,  or  which  touch  in  any  way  hisc^- 
dition.  Wherever  this  idea  is  fully  formed,  it  9eemi/i» 
the  mind  must,  occasionally  at  least,  fall  into  the  (^ 
sition  to  entreat  that  the  Power,  which  can  do  so  du(3 
for  it,  would  be  pleased  to  exert  itself.  Whether  this  F 
vernment  and  this  ability  be  vested  in  some  one  being. « 
be  supposed  to  be  distributed  among  many,  either  e<)i»i 
in  power,  or  supreme  and  subordinate,  the  case  i&  i^ 
same.  Circumstances  arise  in  which  it  seems  that  it  ^f^ 
be  impossible  to  withhold  the  mind  from  assuming  ihtw^ 
of  supplication  and  the  lips  from  expressing  the  ^^ 
which  have  sprung  in  the  mind.  We  accordingly  fiodil* 
prayer  has  existed  from  the  earliest  limes  when  we  find  n)« 
raised  into  the  rank  of  religious  beings,  and  in  any  state  <| 
religious  knowledge,  however  rude  and  mistaken  the  wo' 
may  have  been ;  in  times  of  danger  and  calamity  at  vf^ 
men  have  thrown  themselves  prostrate  before  a  superitf 
power,  and  entreated  its  interposition. 

Sometimes  the  prayer  may  be  no  more  than  a  bneiej^j 
culation ;  but  if  arising  in  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  it  6  c" 
the  less  prayer,  nor  the  less  regarded  by  Him  who  is^ 
scribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  God  that  heti^ 
praver.  , 

But  even  in  some  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  o>^ 
thought  and  feeling  we  have  prayer  that  has  not  been  0^ 
ejaculation,  or  even  the  mere  expression  of  feeling  es<*'^ 
by  temporary  emergencies :  and  there  are  come  dovn  ^ 
various  prayers  used  by  good  men  in  antient  time* /^JJ^ 
sive  of  their  desires,  and  at  the  same  time  8^^^|^^^ 
other  topics  may  properly  be  introduced  and  tam^  *'^ 
supplication.    There  are  prayers  of  men  who  had""*  " 
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light  of  either  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and  there  are  wise 
directions  concerning  prayer  in  the  writings  of  such  men : 
but  the  Scriptures,  hoth  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
contain  many  prayers,  and  many  hints  and  observations 
respecting  prayer,  all  of  which  are  very  instructive,  and  held 
in  aevout  reverence  by  those  who  receive  the  persons  whose 
words  are  there  recorded  as  examples  and  authorities. 

From  these  examples,  and  from  the  instructions  inciden- 
tally given,  Christian  divines  have  deduced  certain  princi- 
ples respecting  prayer.    They  have  in  fact  raised  a  kind  of 
system  of  prayer:    dividing  and  subdividing  the  several 
branches  of  it.    Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
prayer,  or  a  body  of  words  expressive  of  the  intercourse, 
should  contain  (I)  expressions  of  adoration  and  admiration 
of  the  Mighty  Being  who  is  the  object  of  address,  by  which 
the  mind  is  brought  into  a  state  of  confidence  that  he  can 
grant  that  which  we  entreat  of  him :  (2)  expressions  of  our 
own  unworthiness  to  receive  more  blessings  than  he  has  al- 
ready seen  proper  to  bestow  upon  us  ;  either  on  account  of 
a  general  persuasion  of  demerit,  or  of  some  particular  sin  of 
which  we  nave  been  guilty.    This  is  thought  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  actual  state  of  every  one  who  thus  puts 
himself  as  it  were  more  immediately  in  the  awful  presence 
of  his  governor  and  judge,  and  to  be  also  salutary  to  the 
suppliant  as  keeping  up  a  sense  of  proper  humility,  and  a 
disposition  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  may  be  the  divine  will. 
(3)  Then  comes  the  supplicatory  part,  in  which  general  or 
particular  blessings  are  besought,  suitable  either  to  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  person  praying,  or  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  moment.    (4)  Intercession  for  others, 
the  entreatv  of  the  divine  favour  for  the  whole  human  race, 
and  such  blessings  as  particular  classes  of  persons  pecu- 
liarly need.    This  is  thought  necessary  as  cherishing  the 
kind  and  charitable  feelings,  and  leading  each  individual 
man  to  feel  himself  but  as  one  of  a  great  family  of  whom 
God  is  the  common  head  and  the  common  protector,  and 
whose  interests  are  not  to  be  disregarded  in  attention  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  an  individual  member  of  it.  (5)  Lastly 
comes  thanksgiving,  a  devont  acknowledgement  of  past  and 
present  mercies,  the  good  which  Grod  has  given  in  his  natural 
providence  in  general,  or  any  special  good  which  he  may 
have  granted.     Such,  according  to  Christian  divines,  ought 
to  be  the  form  into  which  men's  thoughts  cast  themselves 
when  they  enter  into  communion  with  God :  and  the  various 
)>rayers  which  are  delivered  in  public  by  the  ministers  of 
religion  in  behalf  of  multitudes  praying  together,  are  for  the 
most  part  constructed  in  this  form,  the  differences  arising 
( 1 )  from  the  selection  of  different  subsidiary  topics  under 
each,  and  (2)  from  the  greater  length  in  whicn  each  of 
these  subjects  is  entered  into,  according  to  the  feeling  or  the 
notions  concerning  prayer  of  the  individual  minister;  and 
such  also  are  the  prayers  for  the  most  part  in  those  collec- 
tions  of  prayers  many  of  which  are  printed  for  the  use  of 
persons,  either  in  their  private  or  family  devotions,  who  find  a 
difficulty  in  embodying  in  words  the  sentiment  of  the  heart. 
Liturgies  are  of  the  nature  of  printed  collections  of 
prayers.    They  are  guides  to  the  mode  in  which  the  prayers 
of  many  assembled  in  Christian  congregations  shall   be 
offered.    The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  the  Liturgy 
of  the  English  Church  as  appointed  by  authoritv.     The 
efiTect  of  liturgies  in  public  worship  is  to  restrain  the  mani- 
festation of  peculiarities  in  the  notions  of  particular  ministers 
respecting  tne  nature  and  subjects  of  prayer:  to  keep  out  of 
the  public  assemblies  of  Christians  extravagancy  and  en- 
thusiasm :  to  bring  the  will  of  the  community  at  large  to  bear 
on  the  wills  of  single  ministers  in  respect  of  the  devotional 
part  of  public  worship ;  and  to  make  known  beforehand  to  the 
people  what  sentiments  will  be  expressed,  and  in  what  form 
of  words,  in  the  service  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage. 
PREACHING.    [Oratory.] 

PREBEND  iprebenda,  from  prabeo,  a  Low  Latin  word 
signifying  provision  or  provender),  the  portion  which  the 
tnemher  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  called  a  pre- 
bendary [Prebendary],  received  in  right  of  his  place  for 
his  maintenance.  It  was  named  from  the  place  whence 
the  profit  proceeded,  which  was  either  from  some  temporal 
lands  or  church  preferment  attached  to  that  church,  or  some 
other  church  whose  revenues  were  appropriated  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  member  of  the  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Prebends  were  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  dignitary. 
A  simple  prebend  was  one  which  had  only  its  revenue  for 
its  support;  a  prebend  with  dignity,  one  to  which  a  jurisdic- 
tion wu  annexed ;  a  prebendary  holding  the  latter  was  styled 


a  dignitary.  Some  prebends  were  donative,  others  in  the  gift 
of  laymen,  who,  in  case  of  vacancy,  must  have  presented  the 
future  prebendary  to  the  bishop ;  on  this  the  bishop  in- 
stituted him,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  then  inductea  and 
placed  him  in  a  stall  in  the  church.  If  a  bishop  were  the 
patron,  he  collated.  At  Westminster  the  king  collated  by 
patent,  by  virtue  of  which  the  prebendary  took  possession 
without  institution  or  induction.  A  mandamus  lies  to 
compel  an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy.  During  a  vacancy  the 
profits  belonging  to  a  prebendarv  as  sole  corporator  went  to 
his  successor ;  those  which  he  held  as  member  of  the  cor- 
poration aggregate  were  divided  among  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter. A  prebend,  being  a  benefice  without  cure  of  souls, 
was  not  formerly  incompatible  to  be  held  with  a  parochial 
benefice,  but  one  prebendary  could  not  possess  two  prebends 
in  the  same  church,  though  he  might  in  any  other.  But 
now,  by  1  &  2  Vic,  c.  106,  no  spiritual  person  holding  more 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls  than  one  snail  hold  any  cathe- 
dral preferment ;  or,  holding  any  cathedral  preferment  and 
also  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  shall  hold  any  other 
cathedral  preferment ;  or,  holdine  any  preferment  in  any 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  shall  hold  any  preferment  in 
any  other.  (Comyns's  Digest^  tit.  'Prebend ;'  Burns,  ^.Z., 
88,  90;  Rogers,  On  EcdesicaticcU  Law,  tit.  'Dean  and 
Chapter.' )    [Dean.] 

By  the  3  &  4  Vic,  c  113,  founded  on  the  Report  of 
Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  church 
with  reference  to  its  revenues,  very  important  chancres  are 
made  relative  to  cathedral  preferment.  The  statute  does 
not  affect  existing  interests.  Its  provisions,  in  eeneral 
terms,  are  as  follow : — Henceforth  all  the  members  of  chap- 
ters are  to  he  styled  canons.  Provision  is  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  many  existing  prebends,  the  creation  of  one 
additional  for  St.  Paul's,  and  ultimately  all  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  as  to  number  of  canons,  are  to  be  placed 
upon  the  following  footing: —  * 


Ciahedral  or  Collegiate 

No.  of 

Cathedral  or  Collcfi^Ute 

No. 

Church. 

Canons. 

Church. 

Cano 

Canterbury 

6 

Manchester 

Durham  '  . 

6 

Norwich 

Ely      .        .        . 

6 

St.  Paul's,  London 

Westminster 

6 

Peterborough 

Winchester  . 

5 

Ripon 

Exeter 

5 

Rochester    . 

Bristol 

4 

Salisbury      . 

Carlisle 

4 

Wells 

Chester 

4 

Windsor 

Chichester   . 

4 

Worcester    . 

Gloucester  . 

4 

York 

Hereford 

4 

St.  David's  . 

2 

Litchfield     . 

4 

Llandaff 

2 

Lincoln 

4 

All  bishops  are  authorised  to  confer  honorary  canonries, 
without  emolument,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  in  each 
cathedral  church. 

No  canon  is,  by  virtue  of  his  canonry,  for  the  future  to 
possess  any  separate  estate  or  income,  all  of  which  are  to 
vest  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  appointed  by  6  & 
7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  77.  The  profits  of  the  suspended  canonries 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners,  in  whom  their  estates, 
as  well  as  those  of  non-residentiary  prebendaries,  &c.,  are 
to  vest.  The  dean  of  Durham  is  to  receive  an  average  an- 
nual income  of  3000/. ;  the  deans  of  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster, and  the  warden  of  Manchester,  of  2000/.  each.  The 
canons  of  each  of  those  churches,  1000/.  The  dean  of  every 
other  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  in  England,  an  income 
of  1000/. ;  of  St.  David's  and  Llandalf,  700/.  The  canons  of 
every  other  cathedral  church  in  England  are  to  have  500/. ; 
of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff*,  350L  The  separate  patronage 
of  members  of  chapters  is  to  be  vested  in  the  respective 
bishops.  Provisions  are  made  as  to  the  exercise  of  the 
patronage  of  chapters.  And  it  is  made  unlawful  for  any 
spiritual  person  to-  sell  or  assign  any  patronage  or  presenta- 
tion belonging  to  him  by  rigiit  of  his  office.  The  minor 
canons  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  chapter. 

PREBENDARY  CPrebendarius*),  one  who  has  a  pre- 
bend [Prebend],  a  canon  endowed  with  land  or  an  advow- 
son  or  tithe.  In  right  of  his  prebend,  he  possessed  an 
estate.  He  was  bound  by  canon  42  to  reside  four  score 
and  ten  days  during  eacn  vear  in  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  time  fixed  by  3  &  4  Vic,  c.  3,  is  three 
months.  The  number  of  prebendaries  varies  in  different 
churches.    The  whole  body  attached  to  each^  together  with 
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the  dean«  forms  a  corporation  aggregate,  called  the  dean  and 
chapter.  Each  prehendary,  having  a  distinct  estate,  is,  by 
virtue  of  that,  a  sole  coroorator,  as  well  as  member  of  the 
corporation  aggregate.  The  office  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
is  to  consent  to  the  grants,  leases,  &c.  of  the  bishop.  An- 
tiently  they  formed  his  council,  as  the^  still  do  nominally, 
On  his  death  they  certify  the  king  of  it  in  ohanoery,  upon 
which  a  congS  d'elire  is  issued.  During  the  vacancy,  they 
govern  the  diocese  and  guard  the  spiritualities  of  if,  unless 
where  %h^  archbishop  has  that  right  by  orescription.  Pre- 
bendaries were  bound  by  canon  43  to  preach  in  their  churches, 
and  in  other  churches  in  the  diocese,  especially  those  whenoa 
their  profits  proceeded,  or  to  substitute  other  preachers  .ap- 
proved by  the  bishop.  A  prebendary  could  not  make  a 
grant,  &c.,  until  after  installation  and  inductior».  [Dsan  ( 
Chapter.]  ( Termes  de  la  J^oy,  tit. '  Prebend>' '  Chapter  ;* 
Com.  Pig.*  tit.  *  Ecclesiastical  Persons.*) 

X'REC^DENCE,  one  of  the  artificial  distinctions  among 
men  living  in  a  state  of  political  society.  In  all  oountriei 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  will  be  of  one  level,  no  indivi* 
dual  possessing  political  privileges  which  do  not  iM^long  to 
the  rest,  except  as  pertaining  to  some  particular  eoaploy-t 
ment  in  the  various  ordinary  businesses  of  life  in  which 
each  individual  is  engaged.  But  these  give  no  precedence 
of  one  before  another;  all  move  on  apreast,  But  above 
these  are  certain  persons,  such  as  the  lui^mbers  of  the  libe- 
ral professions,  persons  who  hold  or  have  held  offices  in  the 
state,  peers,  who  take  precedence  of  the  reat,  anA  who  aw 
allowed  to  do  so,  if  not  by  any  law  absolutely  promulgated, 
yet  by  the  constant  usages  of  society.  And  again,  the  indi^ 
vidualsv  who  may  form  perhaps  the  thousandth  part  of  Urn 
whole  community!  who  possess  this  privilege  of  precedenee, 
have  the  precedence  amongst  each  otlier  regulated  accord^ 
ing  to  usage,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  precedents  established 
in  records  of  former  arrangements.  The  sul^eot  is  one  to 
which  a  good  deal  of  Attention  has  been  paid,  and  it  is  now 
only  as  an  uicident  to  the  creation  of  new  courts  or  officers, 
or  in  singular  positions  of  the  royal  family,  that  difficulties 
arise.  The  members  of  the  College  of  Arms,  who  are  the 
council  of  the  earlrmarshal  of  England,  are  usually  referred 
to  in  questions  of  precedency ;  and  to  them  is  assigned  the 
arrangement  of  public  processions,  as  at  royal  marriages, 
funerals,  coronations,  and  the  like,  when  it  is  that  questions 
of  this  kind  come  to  be  considered. 

Tables  of  precedency  may  be  seen  in  many  books,  and 
especially  in  those  called  peerages. 

Sometimes  .the  question  arises  among  ambassadors  who 
shall  enter  a  room  or  depart  before  another,  and  great  tena- 
city has  at  times  been  manifested  in  supporting  the  claims 
to  rank  of  the  state  or  kingdom  represented.  In  the 
'  Philoxenis '  of  Sir  John  Finet  there  are  some  almoet  ridi- 
culous instances  of  the  struggles  made  for  precedenee  by 
ambassadors  of  the  state  of  Venice  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

PRECESSION  AND  NUTATION,  the  abbreviated 
way  of  expressing  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
nutation  of  the  earth's  axis. 

These  phenomena  should  always  bo  considered  in  oon* 
nection  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  of  which  they  really 
form  a  part ;  tliat  is  to  say,  diurnal  rotation,  precession,  and 
nutation  are  the  motions  of  the  earth  about  its  centre,  in* 
dopendently  oif  the  motion  of  that  centre  along  its  otbit  round 
the  sun.  It  will  assist  our  comprehension  of  the  subject  to 
suppose  the  earth's  centre  a  ^xed  pointi  the  relative  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  adjuated  accordingly.  [Mo- 
tion.] 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  is  visible  from 
hour  to  hour  by  the  change  of  place  in  tlie  stars :  the  pre- 
cession and  nutation  are  motions  of  too  slow  a  nature  to  be 
rendered  visible,  and  indeed  could  hardly  be  made  so  unless 
the  ecliptic  and  equator  were  visible  circles.  If  such  were 
the  c^e,  and  if  the  motions  were  large  enough,  the  equi* 
noxes,  or  intersections  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  would 
appear  to  change  place,  the  equator  moving  slowly  round 
the  ecliptic  with  a  retrograde  motion,  that  is,  contrary  to  the 
annual  course  of  the  sun.  The  equinoxes  would  appear  to 
move  with  a  variable  motion,  sometimes  a  little  faster  and 
sometimes  a  little  slower  than  the  mean  motion.  At  the  same 
time  the  equator  would  appear  to  swing  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  and  from  the  ecliptic,  turning  upon  the  eouinoxes 
as  pivots.  Of  these  motions  the  average  motion  of  the  equi* 
noxes  upon  the  ecliptic  is  the  precession ;  the  alternate  au- 
ofleration  and  retardation  is  one  part  of  the  nutation ;  an4 


the  alternate  increase  and  diminutien  of  the  ingle  contained 
between  the  two  is  the  other  part.  It  it  however  comnion 
to  call  the  acceleration  and  retardation  of  the  niQtioo  ot  ibe 
equinoxes  by  the  name  of  the  equation  of  tha  equinou^, 
and  to  reserve  the  name  of  nutation  for  the  motioa  of  tiie 
pole  which  corresponds  to  it* 


Fig,  I. 


Let  C  be  the  eentre  of  the  earth.  CP  half  iU  auP  U 
north  pole,  and  ASB  half  of  the  equator.  Let  MN  t-e  \4r 
of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  CQ  a  iiqe  perpenilii^uUr  ij 
it,  pointing  therefore  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  (bebeiuns 
and  let  the  direction  of  the  diurnal  retation  be  ihit  uf 
the  arrow  marked  on  the  equator.  If  then  P  were  or- 
ried  uniformly  round  a  circle  perpendiculi^r  toGQ.ioitA: 
CP  should  describe  a  conical  surftice,  the  equinoxes  Bis. 
A  would  be  carried  round  in  a  direction  contrary  to  tbiU.' 
the  diurnal  motion,  and  with  them  the  equator  6SA,  ;U 
angle  which  the  equator  makes  with  the  ecliptic  remair. .. 
Vinaltered.  This  motion  of  Q  and  A  is  the  precession.  B: 
suppose  that  instead  of  P  being  placed  on  the  circle,  ii^ 
placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  small  oval,  which  has  \'i 
centre  on  the  circle.  While  the  centre  of  the  ovalm-T: 
^rward  on  the  circle  with  the  motion  ef  precession,  lei  :l 

Sole  P  move  round  the  oval  with  a  motion  much  sloweit.' 
^at  of  the  precession.  It  wi)l  then  trace  out  in  i^^'r- 
undulating  curve,  as  shown  in  the  pi'incipal  diagrim  ^ 
the  effect  will  be  an  alternate  retaraatlon  and  acceitr-^ 
of  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes  along  the  plane  of  - 
ecliptic,  together  with  a  vibration  of  the  planeof  ibeeqit- 
to  and  from  the  ^liptlc;  which  are  the  motions  de^'rU 
as  constituting  the  nutation. 

The  preceding  is  a  description  of  the  effect  of  anjc:/ 
the  heavenly  b^ies,  theoretically  speaking,  upon  tbeav* 
of  the  earth.  The  whole  precession  and  nutation  is  i^^ 
unitod  effect  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  The  t&< 
of  the  planets  however  is  insensible,  except  in  a  ^U^ 
annual  alteration  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  wb:  !i  ^ 
mixed  up  with  the  precession,  and  makes  it  appear  a  mh 
little  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  the  sys^ein  ^^  ^^  ^'; 
moon,  and  earth  were  undisturbed  by  the  pUneian  i- 
traction.  The  general  reader  need  only  attend  to  Iheffi-'t 
phenomenon,  namely,  that  the  equinox  (the  point  of  ttc 
heavens  at  which  the  sun  is  at  the  oonimenceiD<!nt  i: 
spring)  moves  slowly*  backwards  along  the  echptic,  J| 
the  rate  of  50|  seconds  per  annum,  or  about  14'  m  ^^^' 
thousand  years.  This  rate  of  motion  is  subject  to  a^«^ 
slow  increase,  which  is  not  perhaps  suflUciendy  wdl  °^f 
mined  to  make  it  worth  while  to  compute  exa^'wy  t-* 
time  in  vhicth  the  equinox  describes  the  whole  heaveW; 
a  period  of  between  twenty- five  and  twenty-six  thou^*''•'* 

A  good  notion  of  precession  may  be  got  from  oW^^h 
the  spinning  of  a  top.  As  long  as  the  axis  ^'^^^Jj*', 
not  vertical,  this  axis  itself  revolves,  but  much  mowil"*': 
than  the  top  revolves  round  its  axis.  Lot  the  top  be  i^t 
posed  to  remain  with  its  axis  at  one  angle  to  the  veftiw^ 
except  only  a  slight  balancing  motion  to  and  from  ^^ 
vertical,  and  let  ifie  conical  motion  of  the  axis  be  ^'g"'' 
accelerated  and  retarded ;  this  will  give  a  complete  n-^^*' 
of  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation.  , 

Before  proceeding  to  the  mathematical  and  pb)''' 
description  of  those  phenomena,  we  shall  show  ihem''^"^ 
in  which  they  may  have  an  historical  and  cbronolog'"  '^' 
port  a  nee.     Let  the  reader  take  a  globe  or  a  mop  of  ^^^^^ 
he  will  see  that  the  ecliptic  crosses  the  ofjuator  unotf ' 

•  It  wUl  perlmw  he  mm  iqteUigiWf  to  im^t  til  Uw#tM»^"»2**"*^ 
fbrwardt  iu  paraliHi  to  (be  ccifptk,  ths  eq<iiac&  remiiatag  aocluBf» 
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tail  of  one  of  the  Fishes,  so  that  the  vernal  equinox  is  ne&rly 
in  a  line  with  the  stars  a  Andromedce  and  y  Pegasi  (Alphe- 
rat  and  Algenib).  These  stars  then  are  invisible  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring,  being  in  the  region  of  the  heavens 
nearest  to  the  sun.  Let  fl'om  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
years  elapse,  and  the  slow  precessional  motion  of  the  equi- 
noctial points  will  reverse  tne  positions  of  the  equinoxes,  so 
that  the  above-named  stars  Will  be  fiear  the  meridian  at 
midnight  at  the  commencement  of  ftpHng,  as  the  stafs  in 
the  head  of  Virgo  are  now.  An  Affttus  of  ouf  day  Would 
celebrate  the  brightness  of  Virgo  In  the  nights  of  Spring, 
while  one  of  thirteen  thousana  years  hence  must  choose 
Pisces  for  that  purpose.  The  seasons  of  the  year  at  which 
different  stars  begin  to  be  distant  enough  from  the  sun  to 
shine  brightly  is  undergoing  a  gradual  alteration,  fiesiod, 
for  instance,  says  that  in  his  time  and  countrv  Arcturus  rose 
at  sunset  In  sixty  days  after  the  winter  solstice  |  Newton 
calculated  that  this  took  place  about  B.C.  870,  which  is  one 
of  his  reasons  fbr  supposing  that  the  poet  was  alive  aboUt 
that  time.  The  phenomenon  however  is  itself  rather  vagUe, 
and  Hesiod  may  be  supposed  not  very  exact  in  his  descrip- 
tion. It  is  generally  considered  that  Newton  attached  too 
much  importance  to  such  data  in  settling  his  svstem  of 
chronology. 

About  two  thousand  years  ago  the  equinox  Was  twenty- 
eight  degrees  more  advanced  among  the  signs,  and  wasneaH 
the  beginning  of  the  constellation  Aries.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  discovered  by 
IIipparehus[A9TRor(OMY*,  HifPARCHUsl.  and  since  that  time 
the  vernal  equinox  has  preserved  the  title  which  It  properly 
held  at  the  time  when  Us  motion  was  discovered,  namely,  the 
first  point  of  Aries.*  Certain  astronomical  fictitious  Constel- 
lations have  been  made  to  move  with  the  equinox,  at  least 
until  lately;  counting  fi'om  the  enuinox,  the  first  thirty 
degrees  of  the  ecliptic  have  been  always  called  Aries,  the 
sc<^ond  thirty  Taurus,  and  so  on.  Thus  when  an  astronomer 
of  the  middle  ages  asserts  the  longitude  of  a  star  to  be 
sOi  IS"*  22',  he  means  that  it  is  in  18*^22'  of  the  astronomical 
Libra,  a  constellation  supposed  to  begin  at  6X30^  or  160" 
distance  from  the  vernal  equinox.  An  astronomer  of  our 
daV  would  say  the  star's  longitude  was  Ids'*  22'. 

Taking  the  beginning  of  the  year  1750  as  the  starting 
point  (as  is  generally  done  since  the  publication  of  the 
M^caniqUe  Celeste),  and  calling  t  the  number  of  years 
elapsed)  the  Whole  motion  of  the  equinoxes  f^om  precession, 
including  the  elTect  of  the  planetary  action  on  the  ecliptic, 
is 

5D''-176068  t  +  0''0001221483  i\ 
%vhil&  the  precession  in  one  year  is 

60"*l  76068  +  0"'0002442966  t. 
M.  Bessel  substitutes  50"-21l29  for  50"*176068. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  assumed  at  23**  2d'  18"  in 
1  750.  is 

23*  28'l8"-0"-48369  t-O"* 00000272295  t"; 
its  yearly  diminution,  arising  from  the  planetary  action,  in* 
dependently  of  nutation,  being 

0"*48368  +  O''^00000d4459  f. 
M.  Bessel  takes  23"  28'  17"*63  for  the  obliquity  in  1750, 
and  uses  0"'457  instead  of  0"'48368. 

The  nutation  affects  both  the  place  of  the  equinoxes  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Let  the  effect  upon  the 
former,  called  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes,  be  £ ;  and 
that  on  the  latter  O.  Let  9.  stand  fbr  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  moon's  ascending  node,  0  for  the  sun's  true  longi- 
tude, and  ^  for  the  moon's  true  longitude.  The  formuloB 
which  express  E  and  O  are  of  the  following  form  : 
E=-Asina+Bsin2ft  -  C  sin  2  ©  -  Dsin  2  J 
O  =  a  cos  Q  -  b  cos  2  Jl  -h  c  cos  2  0  -I-  d  cos  2  D 
The  values  of  A,  a,  &c.,  depending  upon  the  moon's  mass 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth  (an  element  which  has 
caused  some  discussion),  have  been  given  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent manner  by  different  astronomers.  We  subjoin  their 
values  according  to  Laplace,  Brinkley,  and  LittroW;  the 
two  former  as  cited  by  Mr.  Baily,  the  latter  from  Kreil's 
'  Sammlung  der  Nothwendigsten  Mathematischen  For- 
mcln.' 


A 
B 
C 


La})laee. 
18"0377 
0"-21707 
1"I3645 
0"-21632 


Brinkley. 

17"-298 
0"-208 
l"-255 
0"'207 


LiltTOw. 
18"-89 

0"-97 
0"-22 


a 
b 
c 
d 


Laplace. 
9"*648 
0"*09423 
0"*49333 
0"-0939 


BrInliWy. 
9"  250 
0"090 
0"-545 
0"-090 


Lltlrow. 
10"- 11 

0"-42 
0"09 


It  thus  appears  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  effect 
ot  the  nutation  arises  from  the  moon,  and  depends  not  upon 


the  place  Of  the  planet,  but  upon  that  of  its  node.  This 
node  [Moon]  performs  a  complete  regressive  revolution  in 
about  eighteen  years  and  a  half,  in  which  time  the  main 
effect  of  nutation  goes  through  all  its  changes.  Bradley, 
the  discoverer  of  the  nutation,  found  out  and  assigned  the 
law  of  its  largest  term ;  the  remaining  ones  are  due  to  the 
theory  of  gravitation.  It  took  him  twenty  vears  of  obser- 
vation, somewhat  more  than  the  whole  period  of  the  change, 
to  detect  the  laWof  the  anomaly  whose  existence  he  became 
sensible  of  immediately  after  his  discovery  of  aberration 
had  cleared  away  the  largest  part  of  the  then  unexplained 
motions  of  the  stars.  The  discovery  was  completed  and 
published  at  the  end  of  1747.  In  1749  appeared  the  *lle* 
cherches  sur  la  Precession,'  &c.  of  D*Alembert,  in  which  the 
phenomenon  was  shown  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  moon*s  attraction  upon  the  earth.  Newton  had  already, 
in  the  'Principia,'  given  the  general  explanation  of  the 
subject,  and  had  even  foretold,  without  assigning  magni- 
tudes, the  existence  of  those  terms  of  nutation  which  depend 
upon  twice  the  true  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  but 
the  most  important  terms,  those  depending  on  the  moon's 
node,  appear  to  have  been  altogether  unsuspected  by  him. 

We  now  come  to  such  a  physical  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  precession  and  nutation  as  can  be  given  without  mathe- 
matical analysis.  On  looking  at  the  motion  of  the  equator 
arising  from  precession  and  nutation,  we  see  that  it  pre- 
cisely resembles  in  character  some  of  the  alterations  which 
take  place  in  a  planers  orbit,  the  precession  answering  to 
the  regression  of  the  nodes,  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes 
to  the  Variation  of  that  regression,  and  the  remaining  part 
of  the  nutation,  or  the  variation  of  the  obliquity,  to  the  va- 
riation of  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic.  It  was  soon  seen 
by  Newton,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  mutual  attraction 
of  all  the  particles  of  matter,  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
on  the  protuberant  parts  of  the  earth  must  produce  exactly 
that  sort  of  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  equator  which  the  dis- 
turbing force  of  the  sun,  for  instance,  produces  on  the  moon. 
He  thus  explains,  firstly,  the  precession;  secondly,  that 
part  of  the  nutation  of  the  inclination  which  depends  upon 
twice  the  longitude  of  the  disturbing  body.  This  explana- 
tion (prop.  66,  corollaries  1 8-22)  is  substantially  as  follows  :•— 

If  a  sphere  in  rotation  be  attracted  by  another  body,  the 
axis  of  rotation  must  remain  unaltered:  for  since  a  plane 
drawn  through  tiny  attracting  point  and  the  centre  of  the 
attracted  sphere  cuts  the  sphere  into  two  perfectly  similar 
halves,  there  is  no  effect  upon  the  rotation  (or  tendency  to 
an  effect)  arising  from  the  attraction  upon  one  half  of  the 
sphere  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  tendency  to  the  ex- 
actly opposite  effect  arising  from  the  attraction  upon  the 
other  half.  If  then  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  what- 
ever motion  of  translation  the  whole  sphere  might  receive, 
the  axis  would  always  remain  parallel  to  its  first  position, 
and  there  would  be  neither  precession  nor  nutation.  Again, 
let  the  earth  be  a  solid  of  revolution,  protuberant  for  example 
at  the  equator,  as  is  the  case,  and  let  an  attracting  point  be 
situated  in  the  plane  of  the  equator;  the  symmetry  Just 
alluded  to  still  exists,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  But  if  an 
attracting  point  bo  not  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
the  plane  passing  through  the  attracting  point  and  the  centre 
divides  the  spheroid  into  parts  which,  though  equal,  are  no 
longer  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  attracting  point. 
The  alteraiion  of  the  axis  which  would  take  place  if  one 
half  only  were  attracted,  is  no  longer  counterbalanced  by 
the  attraction  on  the  other  half:  the  direction  of  the  axis  is 
therefore  continually  changed. 


Fig.^. 
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1*0  get  a  specific  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  first 
suppose  the  spherical  part  of  the  earth  only  to  exist,  the 
protuberance  being  removed ;  and  the  solidity  of  the  sphere 
still  remaining,  let  all  its  matter  be  supposed  ;o  be  removed 
to  the  centre  at  C  iFig.  2).  The  diagram  shows  the  spheroid  of 
the  earth,  distinguishing  the  inscribed  sphere  from  the  protu- 
berant part ;  the  solidity  of  both  parts  is  supposed  to  re- 
main, but  the  matter  of  the  internal  sphere  is  removed  to 
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C,  that  of  the  protuberanfnart  is  not  yet  introduced :  M  is  j 
the  attracting  body,  and  tne  plane  of  its  orbit  is  given» 
whilu  the  directions  of  the  earth*s  rotation  and  of  M's 
orbital  motion  are  denoted  by  arrows.  At  present  M  pro- 
duces no  effect  on  the  rotation  ;  now  let  a  small  mass  of 
matter  be  affixed  to  the  equator  at  Z,  which  will  therefore 
move  round  the  mass  C  in  and  with  the  equator.  The  con- 
sequence will  be  [Gravitation,  section  viii.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  393], 
that  the  node  of  this  orbit  (the  equinox  A)  will  reeress,  or 
move  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  arrows,  wnile  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  will  alternately  increase  and  diminish, 
being  greatest  when  the  line  C  M  passes  through  one  of  the 
equinoxes.  If  we  put  such  satellites  all  round  the  equator, 
the  effect  will  not  be  altered  in  quality,  but  increased  in 
magnitude ;  and  if  we  fill  up  all  the  protuberant  part  of  the 
spheroid,  the  effect  will  still  be  of  the  same  sort,  though  further 
increased  in  magnitude.  The  effect  of  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
tuberance nearer  to  the  pole  is,  for  a  given  mass,  less  than 
that  of  the  parts  near  the  equator.  Finally,  if  we  restore 
the  mass  of  the  internal  sphere  to  its  proper  place,  the  effect 
will  be  less  than  before ;  for  since  no  motion  of  the  protube- 
rant part  can  take  place  without  one  of  the  whole  sphere,  and 
since  rotation  is  more  difficult  to  produce,  the  greater  the 
distance  of  the  masses  moved  from  the  axis,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  mass  at  C  over  all  parts  of  the  sphere  will  ren- 
der M  less  effijpient  in  the  alteration  of  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  j)henomena  of  precession 
and  nutation  may  arisetfrom  the  consideration  of  the  pro^ 
tuberant  part  of  the  spheroid  as  a  fixed  satellite  to  the  internal 
part ;  but  the  proof  that  the  precession  and  nutation  do  so  arise 
consists  in  taking  a  strict  mathematical  process,  investi- 
gating the  precession  and  nutation  in  quantity  as  well  as 
tpialiiy,  and  showing  that  the  results  agree  with  those  of 
observation. 

But,  as  before  noticed,  the  largest  part  of  the  nutation 
depends,  not  on  the  place  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  but  on 
the  position  of  the  orbit,  that  is,  on  the  node  of  the  orbit. 
Supposing  the  moon's  orbit  circular,  imagine  the  mass  of 
the  moon  to  be  distributed  in  a  ring  all  round  its  orbit.  If 
this  ring  were  simply  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane,  the  pre- 
cession and  nutation  produced  by  it  in  the  earth,  though 
materially  altered  in  quantity,  would  be  of  the  same  sort  as 
before,  and  in  both  cases  very  small.  But  suppose  the  ring 
to  shift  its  position,  as  does  the  moon's  orbit,  its  nodes  slowly 
regressing  at  the  rate  of  a  revolution  in  eighteen  years. 
This  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  ring  will  of  course  pro- 
duce an  alteration  in  the  phenomena,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  moon  revolving  in  a  shiding  orbit  in  place  of  this 
ring  must  now  be  made.  That  the  effect  of  the  change  of 
the  orbit  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  planet  itself  in 
a  fixed  orbit  ought  not  to  be  surprising,  since  there  is  no 
iL  priori  reason  why  it  should  be  either  greatec  or  less. 

Throughout  the  solar  system  there  is  no  action  of  one 
planet  upon  a  second,  without  a  corresponding  action  of  the 
second  upon  the  first.  The  protuberance  of  the  earth,  by 
which  the  planets  produce  precession  and  nutation,  attracts 
those  planets,  and  slightly  varies  their  motion.  In  the  case 
of  the  moon,  sensible  irregularities,  both  in  longitude  and 
latitude,  amounting  at  the  maximum  to  about  7''  in  each, 
were  found  by  Mayer,  before  Laplace  showed  them  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  earth's  protuberance.  These  inequa- 
lities may  be  made  the  means  of  calculating  the  amount  of 
that  protuberance,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  ellipticity 
of  the  earth  :  aii^  it  is  a  fact  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  amount  of  this  ellipticity,  as  calculated  from  its  effect 
upon  the  moon's  longitude,  agrees  with  the  same,  as  calcu- 
lated from  its  latitude,  better  than  actual  measurements  of 
the  earth  generally  agree  with  one  another,  while  both  agree 
verv  nearly  with  the  best  of  the  latter.  This  sort  of  result 
haa  been  anticipated  as  to  quality  by  Newton,  who  showed 
that  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  being  retrograde,  proves 
the  earth  to  be  protuberant  at  ihe  equator,  and  that  if  it  had 
been  protuberant  at  the  poles  (as  many  then  thought  was 
the  case),  the  precession  would  have  been  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

PREDESTINATION  is  the  decree  of  God  by  which  he 
has  from  all  eternity  predetermined  whatsoever  shall  come  to 
pass.  That  the  whole  univerae  is  governed  by  a  fixed  plan, 
and  that  all  events  are  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of  cer- 
tain objects,  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  infinite  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  of  his  character  as  the  being  who  '  created  all 
things, and  for  whose  pleasure  they  both  are  and  were  created.' 
iRev,  iv.,  II.)    To  suppose  that  any  events  can  result  either 


from  a  necessity  or  from  a  chance  opposctl  to  the  divine  viH 
is  evidently  to  assume  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  deity.  Some 
theologians  have  indeed  maintained  that  though  God  U 
possessed  of  the  attribute  of  infinite  prescience,  yet  with 
respect  to  some  objects  he  voluntarily  forbears  to  exerciie 
that  attribute.  But  to  suppose  a  voluntary  limitation  of  aa 
infinite  newer  is  both  absurd  in  itself  and  derogatuiy  from  the 
divine  character,  since  for  God  to  limit  any  of  hii  atttibuia 
is  for  him  to  make  himself  less  than  perfect,  and  by  setting 
bounds  to  his  knowledge  he  must  lessen  his  vitaom,  and 
thereby  impair  his  character  as  the  ruler  of  the  univeiv^ 
This  notion  sdso  involves  another  absurdity ;  for  if  God 
wills  to  be  ignorant  of  anything,  it  must  be  because  then 
is  something  in  that  thing  which  it  is  undesirable  toknov; 
and  therefore  the  nature  of  the  thing  must  be  known  toGv^ 
before  he  can  determine  not  to  know  it. 

In  its  relation  to  the  present  powers  and  the  future  state 
of  men,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  most  violent  and  entangled  controversies.  An  «• 
count  of  the  extreme  views  entertained  on  the  one  hud  hj 
Augustin,  Calvin,  and  their  followers,  and  on  the  other  bf 
the  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  has  been  given  in  the  artidb 
Election  and  Pelaoianism  ;   but  the  opinions  of  k 
Edwai'd  Williams,  which,  under  the  name  of  Modrmor 
Moderate  Calvinism,  are  now  generally  held  by  CtlMisU 
divines,  have  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  iniek 
Election.    Dr.  Williams  thus  defines  the  predestinaliiA  of 
the  modem  Calvinists: — 'What  we  maintain  is,  that  all 
mankind  are  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  sinful  imbecility;  tbat 
God  foresaw  this  from  eternity ;  that  he  therefore  prede>- 
tinated  an  adequate  remedy  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  thit 
this  should  be  announced  to  men  as  commensurate  to  tbe 
evil.    We  further  maintain  that  there  was  not  in  the  pr^ 
sent  state  of  man  any  ground  of  certainty  that  any  one. 
without  preventing  gracious  influence,  would  avail  himself 
of  the  proposed    remedy ;  and  therefore  that  God  predesti- 
nated, under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  to  ioflueDii; 
the  hearU  of  some,  that  is,  those  who  are  finally  gWific!!, 
to  repent,  believe,  obey,  and  persevere  in  a  holy  course,  :> 
the  way  to.everlasting  happiness.    Heaven  is  tbe  end,  biit 
holy  obedience  is  the  way  to  it.    We  hold  no  predcitinaii  9    | 
that  separates  the  end  and  the  means.    We  do  notpresuc:     | 
to  conjecture  &  priori  Who  are  predestinated  to  eternal  ii^. 
but  rather  infer  from  the  imbecility  of  man,  that  if  any  tea 
is  penitent,  ftiithful,  diligent,  persevering,  and  finally  gVn 
fied,  these  great  effects  are  from  the  special  and  distingui^ 
ing  energy  of  God ;  and  that  whatever  he  does  in  time  be 
purposed  to  do  firom  eternity.    This  is  our  predestination. 
(Dr.  Williams's  D^ence  qf  Modern  Caltinim,  V'  -«••) 
To  the  objection  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  tbe  justice o. 
God  to  decree  that  some  only,  but  of  the  whole  human  n«, 
should  be  saved,  it  is  replied,  that  all  deserve  damnation. 
and  therefore  while  it  is  an  act  of  sovereign  mercy  to  sa« 
some,  it  is  an  act  of  strict  justice  to  leave  the  rest 
perish.  . 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  this  doctrine  is  the  supposn^ 
maintained  equally  by  Calvin  and  the  Anti-Calyinis^K-| 
election  and  reprobation  are  inseparable :  that  "  ^^j^ 
destined  some  to  eternal  happiness,  it  follows  as  a  ^^^1^ 
consequence,  that  he  has  destined  the  rest  of  our  t^  ^^^^ 
eternal  damnation.    This  consequence  is  ^JJ'^./.nj; 
modern  Calvinists.   •  It  takes  for  granted,'  says  Dr.  Wij  - 
•  what  never  can  be  proved,  that  non-election  imp«  ^^^ 
decree.    Non-election  is  a  negative  idea,  not  ^^^^."^'^^10 
to  decree  a  negation  is  as  absurd  as  to  decree  ^^'°*"^' ,,jjji 
decree  not  to  decree.    The  notion  of  decreeing  to  p  .^^ 
involves  the  satme  absurdity ;  for  to  permit,  in  this  con   ^^,^^ 
is  not  to  hinder,  but  to  decree  not  to  hinder  is  ^"^^^  p^,  tl 
as  to  decree  to  do  nothing;  or,  as  before,  to  decre     ^^^ 
decree.    The  fallacy  consists  in  the  suppdwtion  i^^   '^ 
election  is  a  positive  idea,  and  therqfore  r®^""*?*  J^^jaiuf 
determination  by  way  of  decree.'  (Ibid.,  p.  206.;  .     j^^,  i,f 
objection  holds  against  the  modified  ft>>™^^    ,    .jjat  ('>' 
reprobation,  which  is  called  preteriiion,  namely,  ^^^^^^,j 
decreed  to  choose  some  and  to  pass  by  the  oj"^^'   j^^olvf^ 
be  carefully  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  r^r^^^iigad 
no  ideaof  any  who  are  seeking  after  salvation  DeuJK 
repulsed,  or  hindered.  *•  »tloni^^^ 

Another  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  P'^^^^^w-ec  ^^* 
it  makes  evil  to  be  the  result  of  a  d'^^*^*^ .  ,"„  ihui  ^^"^ 
again  the  modem  Calvinists  deny.  They  f  *^y^*|jefrt«.  J'"' 
limitation  of  man's  powers  is  not  the  r^*  .  v',-«iioe^^ 
a  quality  which,  by  the  nature  of  thing*,  w  J"***^ 
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created  being ;  and  Ihat  therefore  the  defects,  and,  among 
others,  the  sinful  defects,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
this  limitation,  do  not  result  from  a  divine  decree. 

To  the  objection  that  predestination  is  inconsistent  with 
free  will,  it  is  answered,  that  the  actions,  even  of  a  free  will, 
must  be  determined  by  some  cause,  either  efficient  or  de- 
ficient ;  and  that  God  foreknows  tho  deficiencies  which  are 
the  causes  of  all  the  evil  determinations  of  the  human  will, 
while  all  its  good  determinations  proceed  firom  himself,  as 
the  source  of  all  good. 

(Dr.  Williams's  Defence  of  Modem  CalvinUm^  and  Eswy 
on  the  Equity  of  the  Divine  Government  afid  the  Sove- 
reignty of  Divine  Grace ;  Dr.  Payne's  Lectures  on  Divine 
Sovereignty,  Election,  ^c) 

PREDICABLES.  The  term  predicable  {Kartiyopucov, 
prrffdicabile)  is  applied  in  logic  to  general  names,  considered 
as  capable  of  being  the  predicates  of  propositions.  [On  Pre- 
dication, see  Oroanon*  p.  3.]  The  classes  of  predicables 
usually  recognised  by  logicians  are  five,  viz.  1,  Grenus ; 
2, Species;  3, Differentia ;  4,Proprium;  5, Accidens, which 
Latin  names  are  translated  from  the  Greek,  1 ,  yivoi ;  2,  ilSoe ; 
3,  fia^opA ;  4,  \Siov ;  5,  irvfiPiPiiKSc. 

The  five-fold  classification  of  the  predicables  does  not  occur 
in  Aristotle's  'Organon,'or  any  other  of  his  extant  writings ; 
and  it  probably  did  not  occur  in  any  of  his  lost  writings. 
The  word  yivo^  is  often  used  by  Aristotle  to  signify  a  class : 
we  do  not  however  recollect  any  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  tlSoe  in  the  sense  of  a  logical  species  in  his  writings. 
In  his  'Nicomachean  Ethics,'  b.  i.,  c.  4,  he  applies  the  word 
iifog  to  the  ideas  (or  supposed  archetypal  forms  of  general 
notions)  which  were  imagined  by  Plato.  The  word  <nffi- 
ptfitlKbc  (or  Kard  (rvfiPePriKbo)  is  often  used  by  Aristotle  to 
signify  that  which  is  contingent  or  accidental,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  is  necessary  idvayKoiov), 

The  earliest  work  in  which  the  received  classification  of 
the  predicables  occurs,  is  an  '  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Categories,'  written  by  Porphyry  of  Tyre,  the  well-known 
heathen  philosoj^er  of  the  third  century  (born  233  a.d.) 
and  the  author  of  other  extant  works.  (Printed  in  Bekker's 
'  Aristotle,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  1-6;  see  also  the  other  excerpts  to 
p.  21.)  Porphyry  states,  at  the  outset  of  this  treatise,  that 
a  knowledge  of  tbe  five  predicables  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  explanation  of  Aristotle's  work  on  the  categories ; 
and  he  therefore  addresses  to  a  certain  Chrysaorius  a  popular 
account  of  them,  derived  from  the  antient  philosophers, 
especially  the  Peripatetics.  (Concerning  Chrysaorius,  see 
David,  ib.,  p.  1 8,  b.  1 6.)  Tbe  five  predicables  (ak  trivn  ^vai^ 
as  they  were  originally  styled)  are  not  however  mentioned 
in  Aristotle's  work  on  the  categories,  as  is  incorrectly  stated 
in  Hermeias,  ib.,  p.  10,  b.  14;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
'  antient  ^hilosopners '  alluded  to  by  Porphyry  were  of  con- 
siderably later  aate  than  Aristotle.  An  abridgement  of 
Porphyry's  treatise  on  the  predicables,  by  Michael  Psellus, 
of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  has 
also  been  preserved ;  and  it  is  reprinted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  small  Oxford  edition  of  *  Excerpts  from  Aristotle's  Orga- 
non'  (Clarendon  press,  1802).  Concerning  Michael  Psellus, 
see  Allatius '  De  Psellis,'  in  Fabric.  *  Bibl.  Gr.,'  vol.  v. 

From  this  treatise  the  classification  and  explanation  of 
the  predicables  have  passed  into  the  various  treatises  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic,  and  have  been  repeated  in  them  with 
Bome  variations  and  developments,  but  «vith  little  substantial 
change,  up  to  the  present  day.    (Whatelev's  Logic,  part  i.) 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  explanation  of  the  predicables 
which  is  usually  given  in  treatises  on  logic  is  infected  with 
realism ;  that  is  to  say,  it  implies  that  there  is  something  in 
nature,  besides  individual  things,  corresponding  with  gene- 
ral notions.  We  shall  therefore  lay  before  the  reader  a 
brief  statement  of  the  definitions  of  the  five  classes  of  pre- 
dicables which  seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  convenient.  The 
narrowness  of  the  space  at  our  command  prevents  us  from 
pointing  out  the  differences  between  these  definitions  and 
the  definitions  which  are  usually  received,  and  our  reasons 
for  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter. 

The  name  of  any  proposed  class  may  be  called  the  species; 
for  example,  man. 

The  name  of  any  class  including  this  class  may  be  called 
a  genus,  with  reference  to  the  species;  for  example,  animal, 
viith  reference  to  man. 

The  two  preceding  heads  of  predicables  are  names  of 
classes;  the  remaining  three  are  names  of  attributes  or 
qualities. 

Differentia  is  the  name  of  any  attribute  vhich  belongs 
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universally  to  the  species,  and  to  it  alone.  For  example, 
tbe  power  of  ameliorating  his  condition  in  successive  gene- 
rations, and  the  power  of  using  language,  as  belonging  to 
man.  A  logical  definition  is  composed  of  the  genus  and  tbe 
differentia;  thus,  according  to  the  explanation  of  differentia 
which  has  been  just  given,  man  would  be  defined  logically 
by  saying  that  he  is  '  an  animal  which  possesses  the  power 
of  using  language.' 

Proprium  is  the  name  of  any  attribute  which  belongs 
universally  to  the  species,  but  not  to  it  alone.  For  example, 
sensation,  the  power  of  articulate  speech,  or  memory,  as 
belonging  to  man. 

Accidens  is  the  name  of  any  attribute  which  may  or  may 
not  belong  to  any  individual  of  the  species.  For  example, 
the  colour  of  the  skin  in  man. 

There  being  nothing  external  which  corresponds  to  gene- 
ral notions,  the  principles  by  which  classes  may  be  formed 
may  be  chosen  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  purpose  which 
the  classifier  has  in  view.  Ou  this  subject,  see  further  in 
Abstraction  and  Genus. 

The  introduction  of  tbe  theory  of  realism  into  the  received 
explanation  of  predicables  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
an  identification  of  genus  and  species  with  matter  and 
form. 

It  was  thought  that  the  material  or  essential  substratum, 
or  the  substance  of  a  thing  (that  part  which,  according  to 
the  Catholic  theology,  is  changed  in  the  process  of  tran- 
substantiation),  is  the  genus ;  and  that  the  outward  form  or 
appearance  is  the  species.  See  a  distinct  statement  to  this 
effect  in  Porphyrins,  p.  3,  b.  38,  ed.  Bekker.  It  is  to  bo 
observed,  that  the  same  word  is  used  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin  to  signify  both  logical  species  and  form  {lUoc, 
species). 

(On  the  predicables,  see  some  remarks  in  an  able  article 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  No.  1 7  ;  and  a  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1829,  entitled  An  Examination  qjfsome 
Passages  in  Dr.  TVhateley's  Elements  of  Logic) 

PREDICAMENTS,  or  CATEGORIES,  are  certain 
heads  of  general  notions  or  propositions,  an  inquiry  into 
which  is  contained  in  a  treatise  by  Aristotle  which  stands 
first  in  the  extant  series  of  his  logical  writings.  [Or- 
OANON,  p.  9.]  The  following  are  the  predicaments,  or 
categories,  as  classified  by  Aristotle :— 1,  substance  {ovaia) ; 
2,  quantity  {rb  voHv) ;  3,  relation  (rd  x-p^  n) ;  4,  quality 
(iroionic);  5,  opposition  (rd  &vriKitiuvd)  \  6,  priority  (rd 
irp6Ttpov)\  7,  simultaneity  {rb  Hfia);  8,  motion  (nVi|9tc). 

The  most  important  part  of  Aristotle's  treatise  on  cate- 
gories is  that  which  relates  to  ov<ria,  or  substance ;  since  it 
contains  a  discussion  (and  tolerably  correct  explanation)  of 
the  origin  of  general  notions.  It  proves  that  Aristotle  did 
not  adopt  the  theory  of  realism,  although  realistic  expres- 
sions and  tendencies  may  be  occasionally  discerned  in  his 
writings.  According  to  modern  usage,  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  Aristotle's  categories  would  belong  to  metaphysi- 
cal rather  than  logical  science. 

A  copious  and  accurate  abridgement  of  Aristotle's  treatise 
on  the  categories  may  be  found  in  Barth^lcmy  Saint-Hilaire's 
'  Logique  d'Aristote,'  tom.  i.,  p.  1 40-82.  See  also  Ritter's 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  vol.  iii.,  p.  76. 

PREDICATE.    [Oroawon.] 

PRE'FET,  PREFECT.    [Departmbnt.] 

PREFIX.    [Lawouaoe.] 

PREHNITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
easy  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  primary  form,  and  less  so 
in  the  direction  of  the  lateral  faces.  Fracture  uneven 
Hardness,  scratches  glass  easily.  Becomes  electric  by  heat^ 
Colour  white,  grey,  and  various  shades  of  green  and  greenish 
yellow.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent,  translucent.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2*926.  The  variety  which  occurs  in  small  thin 
crystals  is  called  Koupholite.  The  crystals  of  this  substance 
have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  exhibit  rounded  faces. 

Massive  varieties:  botryoidal,  globular,  and  stalactitic, 
structure  broad  fibrous;  amorphous,  structure  granular, 
compact,  with  rough  surfaces.  It  occurs  also  in  rolled 
masses. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  converted  into  a  white  scona, 
and  fuses  into  a  compact  globule ;  with  borax  it  readily  be- 
comes a  clear  glass. 

Tliis  mineral  was  first  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
it  has  since  been  met  with  in  many  places  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  as  Scotland,  (3ornwall,  France,  &c. 
Koupholite  occurs  at  Bardges,  department  des  Haute^* 
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Pyrenees.     The   annexed  analysca  of  Konpholite  are  by 
Vauquelin  (l>  and  by  Laugier  (2) : — 

(1)  (2) 


Silica 
Alumina 
Lime     . 
Oxide  of  iron     . 
Potash  and  soda 
Water 


48 
24 
23 

4 


42-50 
28-50 
20-40 

3 

0-75 

2 


99  97-15 

PRELATE  (etymologically  from  prce  and  latus)y  a  person 
pr^erred  or  advanced  before  another ;  but  it  is  confined  to 
a  particular  species  of  preferment  or  advancement,  namely, 
that  amongst  the  clergy,  and  it  is  applied  to  those  only 
among  them  who  have  attained  the  very  highest  dignity, 
that  of  bishop  or  archbishop,  to  which  we  may  add  patriarchy 
in  such  churches  as  have  an  officer  so  denominated.  The 
word  prelate  has  however  in  antient  times  been  applied  to 
simple  priests,  members  of  the  clerical  body  in  general. 

PRELUDE  {Preeludium,  a  preamble),  a  brief  intro- 
duction to  a  piece  of  (most  commonly)  piano-forte  music;  a 
few  chords,  or  a  flourish,  to  prepare  the  hand  of  the  player, 
and  draw  the  attention  of  the  auditors  to  what  is  to  follow. 
A  prelude  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  an  extemporaneous  e0\i- 
sion,  and  as  such  is  no  bad  test  of  the  musical  knowledge  of 
the  performer. 

PREMISES.    [Organon.] 

PRE'MIUM  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  ar- 
ticle Bounty)  is  a  reward  given  out  of  the  public  revenue  to 
encourage  manufactures  or  other  branches  of  industry ;  but 
prizes  given  by  agricultural  and  other  societies  arc  in  reahty 
the  same  thing  as  premiums.  Premiums  encourage  and 
reward  competition;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  foster 
any  new  art  by  liberal  premiums,  there  is  less  certainty 
of  an  interest  thus  sustained  establishing  itself  upon  the 
only  natural  foundation — that  which  arises  from  the  en- 
couragement of  the  public;  and  premiums  then  fall  under 
the  same  objections  as  bounties.  These  objections  are  in- 
separable from  a  system  of  bounties,  but  the  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  premiums  may  occasionally  be  attended  with 
advantage.  Adam  Smith  says  of  premiums  that  'by  en- 
couraging extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  they  serve 
to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  workmen  actually  employed 
in  those  respective  occupations,  and  are  not  considerable 
enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its 
own  accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 
balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work  which  is 
done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as  possible.  The  ex- 
pense of  premiums,  besides,  is  very  trifling ;  that  of  bounties 
very  great.*     {Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.,  chap.  5.) 

PREMNA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Verbenacea),  which  is  characterised  by  a  cup-shaped  calyx, 
a  5-cleft  bilabiate  corolla.  Stamens  4,  didynamous.  Drupe 
pea-shaped,  with  a  four-celled  nut.  Tlie  species  consist  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  which  are  indigenous  in  Asia  and 
New  Holland,  having  opposite  leaves,  inflorescence  in  ter- 
minal cymes,  with  small  flowers. 

The  majority  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odour  of  their  leaves,  though  those  of  P.  cordifolia  are 
somewhat  fragrant,  and  those  of  P.  esculenta  are  employed 
as  diet  by  the  natives  of  Chittagong.  P.  integrifolia  has 
roots  of  a  burning  taste,  with  leaves  of  a  hircine  odour.  The 
leaves,  applied  to  the  head,  are  said  to  cure  headache,  and  a 
decoction  of  the  roots  is  employed  as  a  stimulant  in  fevers, 
flatulence,  &;c.  P.  latifolia  has  wood  of  a  white  colour 
and  firm  texture,  employed  for  various  economical  purposes, 
in  which  it  agrees  in  character  with  the  teak  tree,  Gmehua 
arborea,  and  others  which  belong  to  the  same  natural 
family. 

PREMONSTRATENSIAN  ORDER.  The  Premon- 
Btratensians  were  canons  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Austin,  as  reformed  by  St  Norbert,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  who  set  up  this  regulation  about  ajd. 
1120,  at  Premonstratum  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  in  Picardy, 
a  plaee  so  called  because  pointed  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the 
blessed  Virgin  to  be  the  head  of  this  reformed  order. 

These  canons  were  also  called  White  Canons  from  their 
habit,  which  was  a  white  cassock  with  a  rochet  over  it,  a 
long  white  cloak,  and  white  caps.  They  were  brought 
into  Enolaud  shortly  after  aj>.  Ii40,  and  settled  first  at 
New  house  in  Lincolnshire.    They  had  in  England  a  con- 


servator of  their  privileges,  but  were  nevetthcl^Hs  often 
visited  by  their  superiors  of  Premonstre,  \vho  raised  grvat 
contributions  out  of  them,  as  the  generals  or  forci(rn  heatb 
of  the  Cluniacs  or  Cistercians  also  did  from  tbeir  order, 
till  restrained  from  it  by  the  parliament  of  Carlisle,  in  the 
last  year  of  Edward  I.,  a.d.  1307.  This  statute  did  not  r^ 
strain  the  foreign  heads  from  visiting  their  charge  in  Eng- 
land, governing  their  monks,  or  exercising  the  discipline  cf 
their  order,  provided  they  carried  no  money  avay  %^i 
them.  So  that  the  religious  of  this  order  in  England  con- 
tinued under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of  Preroonsiit 
and  the  general  chapter  of  the  order  till  a.d.  1512,  \iheD 
they  were  exempted  from  it  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Julius  U. 
confirmed  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  superioritj  of  all 
the  houses  of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales  vas  pre;; 
to  the  abbot  of  Wei  beck  in  Nottinghamshire.  Tatmfr 
reckoned  about  thirty-five  houses  of  this  order  in  Inn- 
land. 

(Tanner,  Notit.  Monast.,  pref.,  p.  xi. ;  Dugd.,  Wm,  An^l, 
new  ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  856.) 

PREPOSITIONS  are  certain  words  which  express  j 
relation  between  different  things.    All  words  maybeifj- 
vided  into  notional  and  relational.    [Notion,  KoncTiiJ 
Notional  words  are  those  which  express  notions,  aDdvbh 
are  objects  of  the  understanding.    Relational  v«^  I'l 
those  which  merely  express  a  relation  between  the  diferent 
things  which  are  expressed  by  notional  words.  Thns,iii'be 
went  to  town,'  *he  walked  itntk  his  friend,'  thewordjfi 
and  with  are  relational  words,  that  is,  they  connect  the  nl^ 
tionsof  *  he  went*  and  'he  walked'  respectively  with  ihe 
notions  of  *  town  *  and  *  friend.' 

Harris  defines  a  preposition  '  to  be  a  part  of  speech  de- 
void itself  of  signification,  but  so  formed  as  to  unite  tvo 
words  that  are  significant,  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  q; 
unite  of  themselves.'  This  definition  has  been  attacked  u} 
Home  Tooke,  who  considers  it  absurd  to  imagine  that  mn, 
in  the  formation  of  any  language,  would  invent  words  wiUi- 
out  some  meaning,  and  to  which  singly  they  attached  d. 
determinate  idea,  and  he  accordingly  endeavours  to  abo? 
that  every  preposition  was  originally  a  verb  or  a  noun.  X 
a  certain  extent  however  both  these  writers  are  correc'. 
since,  according  to  HaiTis,  prepositions  are  usually  ^: 
used  to  unite  words  that  are  in  themselves  significant,!:. 
is,  they  are  only  relational  words ;  but,  at  the  same Iia 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Home  Tooke  is  right  in  (3 
tending  that  prepositions  were  originally  significant,  sii:<'<: 
all  words  which  now  merely  express  relations  appear  to  h3>i 
been  originally  notional  words. 

Prepositions  are  so  called  because  they  are  prepoioi  cr 
prefixed  to  the  words  with  which  they  are  connected;  b»i 
the  name  is  an  unfortunate  one,  since  they  are  sometits^ 
postponed  or  placed  after  such  words,  as  in  if7i«r'^tr>/*, 
wherein,  where/rom,  thereby,  &c.  In  languages  like  our 
own,  which  have  hardly  any  inflections,  the  relation  whidi 
one  thing  bears  to  another  can  only  be  expressed  by  mean* 
of  prepositions ;  but  in  languages  which  possess  inttectiors, 
like  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  same  relation  may  frequeiill) 
be  expressed  by  means  of  cases,  which  are  in  fact  preposi- 
tions placed  at  the  end  of  nouns.  Thus,  in  the  expre^iOii 
*the  son  o/'the  king,'  we  express  the  relation  bet veen's^n 
and  'king*  by  the  preposition  'of;'  while  in  Latin  thesanie 
relation  is  expressed  by  is  placed  after  the  Latin  word  w 
kingtjllius  reg-is.  But  as  the  meaning  of  these  casc^nii' 
ings  was  not  always  definite  enough,  it  became  custoroao 
to  mark  the  relation  more  precisely  bv  prefixing  cer'*''' 
words,  as  in  our  own  language.  The  case-endmgs  no*^'" 
were  not  dropped ;  so  that  in  such  expressions  as  adtu'b-e^'^ 
cum  reg-e,  pro  reg-e,  the  noun  may  be  said  to  have  t»J 
words  to  mark  relation,  one  placed  before  and  the  otbir 
after  it.  , 

The  number  of  prepositions  differs,  as  might  be  expec."^- 
in  different  languages.     The  Greek  grammanaiis  adu.i 
only  eighteen,  the  Latin  about  fifty.    In  English  the  WJo"*; 
ing  words  are  usually  consideied  as  prepositions:— A b^| 
about;   after;  against;    among,  amongst;  aniid,  am^ 
around,    round;  at;  between,  betwixt;  beyond;  bj;»<*|J; 
behind;  beneath;  below;   beside;  by;  down;  f^^j  r^'. 
in,   into;    near,   nigh;    of;  off;  over;  on,  upon;  >'"  • 
through,  throughout;  till, until;  to, unto;  toward, low»r«i: 
under,  underneath;  up;  with;  within;  without. 

Besides  these  prepositions,  there  are  in  English,  W  ^ 
Greek,  and  many  other  languages  certain  parlic»t» » ^^^ 
found  singly,  or  uncompounded,  and  which  arc  we^'^' 
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called  inseparable  prcpositioDs.  as  in  English  be,  for,  /ore, 
mis,  &C.,  wbich  occur  in  such  words  as  be-stir,  be-speak; 
forbid,  forsake ;  fore-eeet  fore-know ;  mis-iake,  mis- 
deed, &c. 

PRE  ROGAH  V£,  a  word  descended  to  us  from  the  times 
of  the  Romans,  or,  rather,  adopted  from  their  language,  to 
denote  a  certain  power  in  the  constitution  of  monarchical 
aCates.  Its  etymology  is  obvious,  though  the  formation  is 
not  perhaps  quite  accordant  with  the  analogies.  Pr^e  and 
rogo  would  seem  to  give  the  sense  of  precedence  in  asking, 
while  prerogative  means  precedence  in  being  asked,  the 
right  of  having  the  consent  fintt  obtained  of  the  party  in 
whom  the  prerogative  is  vested,  before  any  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  matters  comprehended  within  the  prerogative. 
The  term  is  confined  to  cases  of  dignity,  to  things  indeed 
which  affect  the  common  interest  when  men  are  bound  to- 
gether in  a  political  state ;  and  though  we  might  speak,  as 
indeed  men  sometimes  do,  of  the  prerogative  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  the  prerogative  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
even  of  the  prerogative  of  the  people,  it  is  more  usual  to 
regard  the  word  as  belonging  to  the  right  which  the  king 
possesses  of  being  consulted,  and  his  consent  obtained,  in 
whatever  concerns  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Thus  the  consent  of  the  king  Tor  queen  regnant)  must  be 
first  obtained  before  any  new  law  can  be  made,  or  any  change 
in  the  laws  at  present  existing,  and  this  appears  to  be  prero- 
gative in  its  purest  state,  and,  indeed,  in  its  only  state  of  ab- 
solute purity.    Other  things  which  are  now  understood  to 
be  comprehended  under  the  term  prerogative,  are  only  ac- 
cretions to  this  the  true  prerogative,  or  things  which  have 
naturally  shot  forth  out  of  it :  unless  we  choose  to  take  a 
view  of  the  whole  subject  which  shall  take  it  wholly  out  of 
the  scope  of  the  etymological  sense,  and  regard,  as  indeed 
many  do,  the  word  prerogative  as  standing  to  indicate  the 
primordial  and  original  power  of  any  prince,  the  king  of 
England  for  instance,  which  has  been  from  time  to  time 
reduced  and  confined  by  the  resistance,  passive  or  active,  of 
the  subject.    However  the  term  may  be  chosen  or  applied, 
it  now  denotes  not  only  the  privilege  of  being  consulted  in 
any  intended  change  of  the  law,  and  the  consent  obtained, 
but  the  right  of  making  war  or  peace,  of  laying  embargo8» 
of  commissioning  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  of  sending 
and  receiving  ambassadors,  of  making  treaties,  of  bestowing 
honours,  conferring  rank,  and  creating  peers.    To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  regulation  of  the  coinage  and  of  weights 
and  measures ;  the  pardoning  of  offenders,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy ;  the 
calling,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  parliament,  in  which  how- 
ever the  king's  prerogative  has  been  restrained  by  positive 
enactments ;  and,  lastly,  various  rights  which  the  king  enjoys 
in  respect  of  his  position  as  head  of  the  church.    All  these 
things  the  king  (queen)  does  by  his  prerogative,  his  own  sole 
will,  without  any  application  to  parliament,  or  to  any  court 
or  council  whatever,  though  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
those  particularly  who  form  what  is  called  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil, or  the  ministers^  are  supposed  to  advise  the  king  in  the 
exercise    of   his    prerogative,  and    are   sometimes   made 
answerable  by  parliament  for  the  injudicious  or  dangerous 
exercise  of  it    Theoretically  however  and  nominally,  these 
are  prerogatives  of  the  king  himself— rights  inherent  in 
him  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as  much  his  as  the  subject  has 
certain  rights  belonging  to  him,  either  as  a  member  of  the 
great  community  of  Englishmen,  or  as  belonging  to  some 
particular  section  to  which  he  belongs,  or  to  some  particular 
office  in  which  he  is  placed.      In  the  mutual  respect  of 
eacli,  and  the  forbearance  of  each  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
or  prerogatives  belonging  to  each  other,  lies  the  balance  of 
the  English  constitution ;    and  out  of  it  aiises  security  to 
all,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  belong  to  a 
well-ordered  political  commqnity.  When  evils  are  perceived, 
when  the  subject  claims  rights  which  are  incompatible  with 
wholesome  government,  or  when  the  king  claims  rights  as 
falling  within  the  scope  of  any  part  of  his  prerogative  which 
are  opposed  to  the  common  ^ood,  there  are  remedial  powers 
in  the  constitution  which  brmg  things  right;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament to  see  to  this. 

PREROGATIVE  COURT,  a  court  held  by  each  of  the 
archbibhops  (or  their  officials)  of  England  and  Ireland,  by 
virtue  of  his  prerogative,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  va- 
lidity of  wills,  registering  them,  and  granting  probate  or 
administration.  Its  jurisdiction  attaches  where  one  dies 
possessed  of  bona  notabilia,  that  is,  of  goods  to  the  value  of 


5/.  (except  in  the  diocese  of  London,  where  it  is  10/.)  in  one 
diocese  or  peculiar,  and  also  goods,  altogether  of  the  same 
amount,  in  some  other  diocese  or  dioceses,  peculiar  or  pe- 
culiars, within  the  same  province;  or  where  one,  not  being 
on  a  journey,  dies  in  one  diocese  or  peculiar,  posisessed  of 
goods  of  that  amount  in  another  diocese  within  the  same 
province.  A  peculiar  is  a  district  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  wherein  it  lies.  By 
means  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  one  administration  becomes 
sufficient ;  and  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  of  taking 
out  administration  in  various  dioceses,  &c.  are  avoided. 
Where  a  person  dies  out  of  a  province,  leaving  bona  nota- 
bilia  in  one  of  its  dioceses  exclusively,  the  prerogative  and 
diocesan  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  A  probate  of 
the  will  of  a  bishop  must  in  all  cases  be  prerogative.  A  pre- 
rogative probate  granted  where  there  are  not  bona  notabUia 
in  several  dioceses,  &c.,  is  only  voidable ;  but  a  diocet^un 
probate,  where  there  are,  is  absolutely  void.  (4  InsL,  335 
Williams  On  Executors,  ^c.) 

FKESBVJllG,  Posfmium  {in  Hungarian,  Posony),  once 
the  capital  of  Hungarv,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Danube,  in  48**  8' N.   lat.  and    17**  10'45"  E.  long. 
It  is  built  on  a  hill  of  moderate  heiirht,  commanding  a 
fine  view  over  an  extensive  plain  watered  by  the  Danube, 
the  horizon  being  open  in  every  direction  except  towards 
the  north-west,  where  it  is  intercepted  by  distant  mouniains. 
The  Danube  is  here  130  toises  wide,  and  is  crossed  bv  a 
bridge  of  boats  365  paces  in  length,  which  was  subsiituied 
in  1825  for  the  flying-bridge.     The  fortifications  have  been 
demolished,  and  the  suburbs  are  no  longer  sepamled  from 
the  city.    It  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  or  at  least  under  the  great  Moravian  kingdom 
which  the   Maygars  contributed    to   overthrow.      It  was 
chiefly  peopled  by  Grerman  colonists,  and  was  an  important 
frontier  fortress  against  the  Germans  and  Bohemians.    It 
suffered  severely  in  the  successive  wars,  as  well  with  those 
nations  as  with  the  Tartars  (1241)  and  the  Turks.    In  1446, 
Ofen  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  Presburg 
was  declar^  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  diets 
were  held  here  till  the  year  1784,  when  Joseph  II.  de- 
cided that  the  viceroy  and  palatine,  with  the  high  officers 
of  government,  should  reside  at  Ofen,  as  a  more  central 
situation.     The  emperor  is  however  still  crowned  here  as 
king  of  Hungary.    Presburg,  which  was  formerly  not  only 
the  handsomest,  but  the  most  important  and  most  populous 
city  in  the  kingdom,  is  now  far  surpassed  in  all  respects  by 
Pesth,  in  political  importance  by  Ofen,  and  in  population  by 
Debreczyn.     Including  the  suburb  of  Blumenthal,  with  the 
Zuckermandel  and  the  Schlossberg  (which  belong  to  Count 
Palffy,  and  are  not  properly  parts  of  the  city,  though  com- 
monly reckoned  as  such),  it  has  a  population  of  38,800 
inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  are  Protestants  and  2700  Jews. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  neitlier  flourishing  nor  increasing : 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube  has  not  afforded  much  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  expected  that  the  increasing  number  of  steam- 
boats that  navigate  the  river  from  Vienna  to  its  mouth, 
and  thence  to  Constantinople,  will  prove  very  beneficial  to 
Presburg.    The  principal  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  in 
which  the  kings  of  Hungary  are  crowned;  the  county-hall, 
the  antient    senate-house,   the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the 
palace  of  prince  Grassalkovics,  and  the  theatre.     Among 
the  public  institutions  are  a  Catholic  academy,  with  a  li- 
brary of  12,000  volumes;   a  Protestant  lyc^um,  a  Cathohc 
gymnasium,  a  royal  national  model  school,  several  other 
schools  (one  of  them  an  infant-school),  an  hospital,  and  the 
great  library  of  Ck)unt  Appony,  of  50,000  volumes,  three 
monks'  convents,  and  two  nunneries.    On  a  hill  out  of  the 
city,  439  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube,  are  the  remains 
of  the  royal  palace,  whibh,  after  having  been  long  used  as  a 
barracks,  was  burnt  down  in  1811,  and  has  not  been  restored. 
The  Grerman  language  and  manners  prevail,  together  with 
the  Slavonian.    There  is  much  agreeable  society  at  Pres- 
burg. in  consequence  of  the  many  magnates  and  nobles,  of 
officers  living  on  their  pensions,  of  clergy,  and  professors. 
The  chapter,  consisting  of  twelve  canons,  is  antient,  and 
well  endowed.  There  are  various  manufactures  of  woollens, 
silk,  tobacoo,  anuff,  oil,  rosoglio,  and  some  tanneries,  but  all 
on  a  small  scale.     The  environs  of  Presburg    are  very 
agreeable,  and  there  are  numerous  places  of  amusement 
and  public  resort.    One  of  the  remarkable  spots  is  an  arti- 
ficial  hill,  or  mound,  of  inconsiderable  height,  to  which  the 
king  of  Hungary  rides  after  his  coronation,  and  brandishes 
a  naked  sword  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  intimate 
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that  he  will  defend  the  kingdom  against  its  enemies,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 
(Jenny,  Handbuch ;  J.  von  Thiele,  Das  Koni^eich  Un- 

farie;  BlumenhBLch^Gemdlde  der  OesierreichenMonarcMe; 
[asflel *  Stein*  &c*) 

PRESBYTERIANS  (TrpcffiSvrcpoc,  an  elder)  are  profes- 
sors of  the  Christian  religion  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
order  in  the  church,  as  established  by  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, superior  to  that  of  Presbyters ;  that  all  ministers,  being 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  are  equal  by  commission ;  that  Pres- 
byter or  Elder,  and  Bishop,  are  only  different  names  for 
the  same  person ;  and  that  I>eacon8  are  laymen  whose  office 
is  chiefly  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  A  Presbytery  i7rptc€vrkpiov) 
they  regard  as  a  society  of  clerical  and  lay  Presbyters,  or, 
as  they  usually  call  them,  Ministers  and  lay  Elders.  In 
support  of  these  opinions  they  allege  several  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  affirm  that  the  primitive  form  of 
church  government  was  universally  Presbyterian,  and  that 
this  form,  having,  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  been  sup- 
planted by  Episcopacy,  was  restored  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
aAer  the  Reformation  had  begun. 

The  most  noted  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  present  day 
is  that  of  Scotland,  which  is  called  the  Kirk,  of  which  we 
shall  here  furnish  a  short  account. 

Presbyterianism  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about 
1560.  Under  Calvin's  direction  this  discipline  had  already 
been  put  into  operation  at  Geneva,  whence  it  was  brought 
by  John  Knox  into  his  native  land,  though  not  in  precisely 
the  same  form  as  that  which  was  afterwards  given  to  it. 
King  James  I.,  who  had  been  a  Presbyterian  in  Scotland, 
and  who  embraced  Episcopacy  upon  coming  to  the  English 
throne,  made  Episcopacy,  nominally  at  least,  the  religion  of 
Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Presbyterianism  re- 
gained the  Bsoendency,  but  Episcopacy  was  once  more  de- 
clared the  established  religion  at  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  Presbyterianism  was  re- 
established in  Scotland  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
thus  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  constitution  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  is  as  fol- 
lows:—The  Kirk  Session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  lay 
or  ruling  elders  of  a  parish  or  congregation,  is  the  lowest 
court  of  judicature,  the  minister  being,  ex  officio,  the  mode- 
rator or  chairman.  This  Kirk  Session  has  power  to  cite 
before  it  any  members  of  the  congregation,  ana  to  examine, 
instruct,  rebuke,  admonish,  and  suspend  them  from  the 
Eucharist.  The  Presbytery  is  next  in  authority,  and  con- 
sists of  all  the  ministers  of  a  certain  district,  and  one  ruling 
elder  from  each  parish,  who  is  chosen  half-yearly.  At  the 
meeting  of  a  Presbytery,  a  moderator  is  chosen  out  of  the 
ministers.  There  are  69  Presbyteries,  each  consisting  of 
parishes  in  number  not  more  than  24  nor  fewer  than  12. 
The  I^ovincial  Synods,  of  which  there  are  15,  meet  twice  in 
the  year,  and  are  composed  of  the  Presbyteries  within  the 
provinces  which  give  name  to  the  Synods.  The  highest  au- 
thority is  the  General  Assembly,  whic)i  meets  annually. 
Tills  is  composed  of  delegates  from  each  Presbytery,  from 
every  royal  borough,  and  from  each  of  the  Scotch  universi- 
ties, and  the  president  is  a  nobleman  who  represents  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  who  is  called  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  In  all  matters  of  dispute  the  appeal  lies 
from  the  Kirk  Session  to  the  Presbytery,  from  tnis  to  the 
Provincial  S  vnod,  and  from  the  Provincial  Synod  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  Persons  are  appointed  ministers  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  The  maintenance 
of  the  clergy  is  regulated  by  the  state,  and  they  are  no- 
minated to  livings  by  patrons.  The  Kirk  has  no  Liturgy,  no 
altar,  and  no  instrumental  music.  Its  doctrine  is  Calvinistic. 
At  the  Revolution  the  Westminster  Confession  was  appointed 
the  standard  of  the  national  faith,  and  it  was  enacted  that 
no  person  should  be  admitted  or  ccmtinued  a  minister  or 
preacher  in  this  church,  without  subscribing  to  this  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  as  his  faith.  By  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707,  the 
same  subscription  is  required  of  all  professors,  principals, 
regents,  masters,  and  others  bearing  office  in  any  of  the 
four  universities  of  Scotland. 

There  are  however  many  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  national  establishment,  and  who  are 
called  Seceders.  But  they  maintain  the  same  articles  of  faith 
as  the  members  of  the  Kirk,  and  hold  Associate  Synods  for 
-regulating  matters  of  discipline.  They  secede,  because  they 
suppose  the  Kirk  to  be  in  a  state  not  consistent  with  its  ac- 
knowledged principles. 

The  first  Presbyterian  congregation  in    England  was 


formed  at  Wandsworth,  near  London,  in  1572.  IntbeKigQ 
of  Charles  L,  1645,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  treslyofUx* 
bridge,  to  make  the  Established  Church  of  England  Pretby- 
terian,  and  the  proposition  was  carried  into  effeet  by  wiy 
of  trial  in  1646.  In  1649  the  Presbyterian  ditcipluKvu 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  the  Established  Church  vat 
Presbyterian  till  Episcopacy  was  restored  with  the  reitoa. 
tion  of  Charles  II.  in  1660. 

There  are  still  congregations  in  England  called  Presby- 
terian ;  but  in  both  doctrine  and  discipline  they  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  *The  Engbh 
Presbyterians,  as  they  are  called,*  says  one  of  their  writen, 
' adopt  nearly  the  same  mode  of  church  governmeat vth 
the  Independents.  Tlieir  chief  difference  from  the  ludb 
pendents  is,  that  they  are  less  attached  to  Calvinikm,  and 
consequently  admit  a  greater  latitude  of  religious  Beoti- 
ment.^ 

(Broughton's  Biblioiheca  Hisiorteo-Sacra ;  Willluib's 
Dictionary  of  all  Religions,) 

PRESCOT.    [Lancashire.] 

PRESCRIPTION.    *  No  custome  isto  bee  aUovedk 
such  custome  as  hath  been  used  by  title  of  prescription, tk 
is  to  say,  from  time  out  of  mind.     But  divers  opinioos^K 
been  of  time  out  of  mind,  &c.  and  of  title  of  pocnp- 
tion,  which  is  all  one  in  the  law.'    (Litt,  {  170.)  imA- 
ing  to  this  passage, '  time  out  of  mind,'  and  *  prescripboo,' 
which  are  the  same  thing  in  law,  are  essential  to  custom: 
another  essential  to  custom  is  usage.     But  there  is  a  ciain 
or  title  which  is  specially  called  prescription,  and  whtcb  is 
like  custom  so  far  as  it  has  the  inseparable  incidents  of  time 
and  usa^e;  but  it  differs  from  custom  in  the  manDcrifi 
which  it  IS  pleaded,  which  difference  shows  the  difference  of 
the  right    This  claim  is  called  prescription,  because  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  who  makes  it '  prescribeth  that,'  &<;; 
stating,  after  the  word  'prescribeth,'  the  nature  of  his  clvm. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  prescription  (Co.  Litt. 
1 1 4,  a) :—'  I  S.,  seised  of  the  manor  of  D.  in  fee,  pretcnl»th 
thus :  that  I.  S.,  his  ancestors,  and  all  whose  estate  be 
hath  in  the  sayd  manor,  had  and  used  to  hsTO  common 
of  pasture  time  of  mind  in  such  a  place,  &&,  being  tbe 
land  of  some  other,  &c.,  as  pertaining  to  the  same  manor.' 
The  claim  of  a  copyholder  of  a  manor  for  common  ofp 
ture  in  the  manor,  alleges   a  custom  time  out  of  wi 
within  the  same  manor,  by  which  all  the  copyholders  of  tb 
manor  have  had  and  used  common  of  pasture  in  it.  Tbe 
claim  by  prescription  then  is  properly  a  claim  of  a  deter- 
minate person :  the  claim  hj  custom,  as  opposed  to  |^ 
scription,  is  local,  and  applies  to  a  certain  place,  snd  to 
many  persons,  a^d  perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  to  an  indeter 
minate  number,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish.    The  fullov- 
ing  definition  of  prescription  appears  to  be  both  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  exact : — *  Prescription  is  when  »  msn 
claimeth  any  thing  for  that  he,  his  ancestors,  or  predeces- 
sors, or  they  whose  estate  he  hath,  have  had  or  used  any 
thing  all  the  time  whereof  no  memory  is  to  the  contrary> 
iT.de  la  Ley,)     From  this  definition  it  follows  that  pre- 
scription may  be  a  claim  of  a  person  as  theheirofhisaoces- 
tors,  or  by  a  corporation  as  representing  their  predeces- 
sors, or  by  a  person  who  holds  an  office  or  place  in  which 
there  is  perpetual  succession ;  or  by  a  man  in  right  of  an 
estate  which  he  holds.    It  is  said  that  certain  persons,  attor- 
neys for  instance,  may  prescribe  that  they  and  allattximeTS 
of  the  same  court  hftve  certain  privileges ;  it  seems  indifferent 
whether  this  is  called  prescription  or  custom,  but  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  old  definitions  to  call  it  prescription, 
since  it  is  not  a  local  usage,  and  it  is  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
determinate  number  of  persons,  that  is,  all  the  attorneys  of 
a  particular  court.    It  is  also  said  that  parishioners  aoj 
prescribe  in  a  matter  of  easement,  as  a  way  to  a  church-yari 
but  not  for  a  profit  out  of  land :  such  a  prescription  however 
is  not  contained  within  the  above  definitiooi  and  is  in  sll 
respects  more  properly  a  custom. 

It  is  essential  to  prescription  (subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinafter  mentioned)  that  the  usage  of  the  thing  claio^J 
should  have  been  time  out  of  mind,  continuous,  and  peace* 
able.  *Time  out  of  mind'  means,  that  there  must  benoeTi- 
dence  of  non-usage  or  of  interruption  inconsistent  with  the 
claim  and  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  first  year  of  Richard  I. 
which  is  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  legal  memory. 
If  it  can  be  shown,  either  by  evidence  of  persons  living,  by 
record,  or  writing,  or  by  any  other  admissible  evidence,  that 
the  alleged  usage  began  since  the  first  of  Richard  I,  ^^ 
prescription  cannot  be  maintained.    Repeated  DSOg«  ^ 
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must  be  proved  in  order  to  support  the  prescription,  but  an 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  twenty  years  has  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  proof,  where  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
the  commencement  of  the  enjoyment.  [Prbsuicption.] 

The  thing  prescribed  for  must  be  something  definite.  It 
must  also  be  reasonable ;  and  it  must  not  be  inconsistent 
with  any  established  principle  of  law ;  for  instance,  it  is  said 
that  a  stieriflf  cannot  prescribe  for  taking  gifts  for  doing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  It  follows  generally,  that  there  can  be 
no  prescription  to  do  any  wrong  or  commit  nuisance,  or  for 
a  thing  contrary  to  a  statute.  No  prescription  is  good  which 
is  against  the  king's  right  (subject  to  the  limitations  here- 
after mentioned),  conformably  to  the  maxim,  Nullum 
temp  us  occurrit  regi;  yet  a  grant  from  the  crown  may  be 
p  resumed. 

Where  a  man  prescribes  for  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
granted  or  aliened  without  deed,  he  must  prescribe  in  him- 
self, and  in  his  ancestors,  whose  heir  he  is ;  and  he  cannot 
prescril>e  in  himself  and  those  whose  estate  he  hath ;  for  he 
cannot  have  their  estate  without  deed  or  other  writing  which 
ought  to  be  showed  to  the  court.  But  of  things  appen- 
dant to  an  manor  or  to  other  lands  or  tenements,  a  man 
may  prescribe  that  he  and  they  whose  estate  he  hath,  have 
been  seised  of  those  things  as  appendant  to  the  manor  or 
to  such  lands  and  tenements  timeout  of  mind  of  man.  And 
the  reason  is,  that  such  manor  or  lands  and  tenements  may 
pass  by  alienation  without  deed.    (Litt.,  (  183.) 

From  the  nature  of  the  claim  of  prescription,  it  follows 
that  a  man  cannot  make  a  title  to  land  by  prescription,  for  the 
evidence  of  a  title  to  land  is  quite  diflferent  from  and  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  a  thing  claimed  by  prescription,  which 
only  applies  to  incorporeal  things.  A  man  may  prescribe  for 
all  franchises  and  privileges  which  he  may  have,  without  a  title 
appearing  on  record,  as  for  waifs,  est  rays,  wreck,  treasure 
trove ;  and  to  have  a  park  or  warren,  to  have  a  fair,  market, 
or  right  to  toll,  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  prescribed  for  at  the  present  day  that 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  grant;  for  the  allegation  of 
usage  time  out  of  mind  must  be  usage  of  something  which 
could  originate  in  a  lawful  way.  When,  then,  the  claim  of 
prescription  is  allowed,  it  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that 
there  was  an  original  grant  which  is  now  lost  (Luttrel's 
case,  4  Bep.,  86.)    It  is  however  no  proof  of  a  grant. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  same  thing  may 
be  claimed  by  prescription  and  by  custom,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  saying,  whether  the  same  thing  oould  be 
granted  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  place,  and  also 
granted  to  one  person  in  that  place,  either  in  gross  or  in 
respect  of  a  piece  of  land ;  as  for  instance,  whether  a  private 
right  of  way  may  not  exist  together  with  a  public  right  of 
road.  (Blewett  v.  Tregonning,  3  A.  and  E.,  586.)  If  all  pre* 
scription  supposes  an  original  grant,  it  is  an  inconsistency  to 
suppose  a  grant  to  A,  and  a  grant  of  the  same  thing  to  A 
and  others  with  him. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  books  as  to  prescription 
and  custom,  and  the  real  distinction  between  them  has 
perhaps  not  always  been  observed.  It  seems  immaterial 
whether  the  thing  whose  origin  is  unknown  is  called  pre- 
scription or  custom,  for  the  two  incidents  of  time  and  usage 
belong  to  both.  Still  there  is  the  distinction  as  to  the 
persons  who  claim,  which  has  been  already  stated;  and 
there  is  of  course  a  difference  in  the  evidence,  which  results 
from  the  difference  in  the  persons  claiming,  or  in  whose 
right  it  is  claimed. 

A  prescription  may  be  lost  or  destroyed  in  various  ways* 
If  the  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  prescription  is  claimed 
is  destroyed,  the  prescriotion  also  is  destroyed.  A  fran- 
chise by  prescription  is  destroyed  if  the  same  liberties  are 
granted  by  the  king  by  charter.  It  may  be  lost  by  non- 
usage.  But  a  prescription  is  not  lost  by  changes  which 
are  immaterial  and  do  not  affect  the  nature  of  the  claim : 
thus  if  a  man  prescribes  for  a  watercourse  to  a  fulling- 
mill,  and  he  converts  it  into  a  grist-mill,  he  does  not  lose 
his  right,  which  is  generally  to  have  a  watercourse  to  a 
mill  on  a  given  site.  And  if  a  corporation  should  prescribe, 
and  afterwards  have  a  new  name,  it  would  not  lose  the 
right.  (4  Rep.,  86.)  When  the  ownenhip  of  the  land  and 
of  the  thing  claimed  out  of  or  upon  it  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  the  prescription  is  destroyed. 

Recent  acts  have  made  some  alterations  as  to  prescription, 
and  limited  the  time  within  which  actions  can  be  brought 
or  suits  instituted  relating  to  real  property.  The  3  &  4 
W.  IV.|  c.  27,  applies  to  every  thuig  of  a  corporeal  nature, 


which  is  land  in  the  sense  in  which  land  is  interpreted  ia 
that  act ;  but  it  only  applies  to  those  kinds  of  property  of  an 
incorporeal   nature,  which  are  advowsons,  annuities,  and 
rents.    The  2  &  3  W.  IV.,  c.  100,  applies  only  to  cases  of 
modus  and  exemption  from  tithes.    The  2  &  3  W.  IV.» 
c.  71,  which  is  entitled  '  An  Act  for  Shortening  the  Time 
of  Prescription  in  certain  cases,'  apphes  ($1)  to  'claims 
which  may  be  lawfully  made  at  the  common  law  by  custom, 
prescription,  or  grant  to  any  right  of  common  or  other  pro- 
fit or  benefit  to  be  taken  from  or  upon  any  land,  &c.,  ex- 
cept such  matters  and  things  as  are  therein  specially  provided 
for,  and  except  tithes,  rents  and  services ;'  ( <}  2) '  to  any  way 
or  other  easement,  or  to  any  watercourse,  or  the  use  of  any 
water,'  &c.;  and  ((  3)  to  the  use  of  light.    No  claim  to  the 
things  comprised  within  this  statute  *  shall,  when  such  right, 
profit,  or  benefit  (as  is  mentioned  in  $  I)  shall  liave  been  ac- 
tually taken  and  enjoyed  by  any  person  claiming  ri^ht 
thereto,  without  interruption  for  the  full  period  of  thirty 
years,  be  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such 
right,  profit,  or  benefit  was  first  taken  or  enjoyed  at  any 
time  prior  to  such  period  of  thirty  years ;  but  nevertheless 
sucji  claim  may  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  by  which  the 
same  is  now  liable  to  be  defeated ;  and  where  such  risht* 
profit,  or  benefit  shall  have  been  so  taken  and  enjoyed  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  full  period  of  sixtv  years,  the  right  thereto 
shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  unless  it  shall 
appear  that  the  same  was  taken  and  enjoyed  by  some  con- 
sent or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose 
by  deed  or  writing.'    As  to  the  rights  enumerated  in  the 
second  section,  the  terms  of  twenty  and  forty  years  are  re- 
spectively fixed  in  the  place  of  the  terms  of  thirty  and  sixty 
years  mentioned  in  the  first  section.    Under  the  third  sec- 
tion, which  applies  to  lights,  an  absolute  right  to  light  may 
be  acquired  by  twenty  years'  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  un- 
less the  use  has  been  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agree- 
ment made  or  given  by  deed  or  in  writing.    The  eighth 
section  provides  '  that  when  any  land  or  water  upon,  over* 
or  from  which  any  such  way  or  other  convenient  water- 
course or  use  of  water  shall  have  been  enjoyed  or  derived, 
hath  been  or  shall  be  held  under  any  term  of  life,  or  any 
term  of  years  exceeding  three  years  from  the  granting 
thereof,  the  time  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  such  way  or 
other  matter  as  therein  last  mentioned,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  term,  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  said  period  of  forty  years,  in  case  the  claim  shall  within 
three  years  next  after  the  end  or  sooner  determination  of 
such  term  be  resisted  bv  any  person  entitled  to  any  rever- 
sion expectant  on  the  determination  thereof.'    Formerly 
it  was  necessary  for  all  persons  who  claimed  in  respect  of 
an  estate  and  had  not  the  fee,  to  claim  in  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  fee,  but  under  the  last-mentioned  act 
'  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  enjoyment  thereof  as  of 
right  by  the  occupiers  of  the  tenement  in  respect  whereof 
the  same  is  claimed,  for  such  of  the  periods  mentioned  in 
the  act  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case,  and  without  claim- 
ing in  the  name  or  right  of  the  owner  of  the  fee»  as  is  now 
usually  done.' 

This  statute  applies  also  to  '  any  land  or  water  of  the 
king,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  any  land  being  parcel  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  or  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.' 

By  the  common  law  a  man  might  prescribe  for  a  right  which 
had  at  any  time  been  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors  or  nredecessors ; 
but  the  statute  of  32  Hen.  VIII.,  o.  2,  enactea  that  no  per* 
son  should  *  make  any  prescription  by  the  seisin  or  posses- 
sion of  his  ancestor,  unless  such  seisin  or  possession  hath 
been  within  threescore  years  next  before  such  prescription 
made.'  This  statute  prevented  any  claim  being  made  by 
prescription  unless  there  had  been  seisin  or  possession  within 
sixty  years ;  but  it  still  allowed  the  commencement  of  the 
enjoyment  at  any  time  within  legal  memory  before  the  sixty 
years  to  be  proved.  The  recent  act  directs  that  '  the  re- 
spective periods  of  years  thereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  period  next  before*  some  suit  or  action 
wherein  the  claim  or  matter  to  which  such  period  may 
relate  shall  be  brought  into  question'  (§  4) ;  but  it  only  ex- 
cludes proof  of  commencement  of  enjoyment,  and  it  only  gives 
the  absolute  right,  when  the  several  periods  of  years,  reck- 
oned backwards  from  the  time  of  some  suit  or  action  wherein 
the  matter  is  brought  in  question,  are  completed;  and  it 
neither  excludes  the  proof  nor  gives  the  absolute  right  if 
there  has  been  an  interruption,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
statute,  which  has  been  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  in  '  for 

•  Ricbftitli  v.Fr7, 7  A«  ft  £.,696. 
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bne  year  after  the  party  interrupted  shall  have  had  notice 
thereof,  and  of  the  person  making  or  authorising  the  same/ 
In  these  cases,  if  there  has  heen  seisin  or  possession  of  the 
ancestor  or  predecessor  within  sixty  years,  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  will  still  apply,  and  evidence  of  the  commence- 
ment  of  enjoyment  within  legal  memory  may  still  be  given. 

The  acts  here  enumerated  do  not  apply  to  a  claim  *  of  a 
manor,  a  court  leet,  a  liberty,  separate  jurisdiction,  treasure 
trove,  wreck,  waifs,  and  other  forfeitures,  fair,  market, 
fishery,  toll,  park,  forest,  chace,  or  any  privilege  legally 
known  as  a  franchise,  as  well  as  anything  pertaining  to 
those  rights  which  come  under  the  description  of  dignities  or 
offices.'  (Mr.  Hewlett's  Reply,  <Jt?.  to  certain  Evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  qf  Commons  on 
Records,  February,  1836.) 

Tlie  term  prescriptibn  is  derived  from  the  Roman  l«w, 
hut  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  Roman  law  is  different. 
Blackstoue  says  (iii.,  c.  1 7,  note  F.>,  *  This  title  of  prescrip- 
tion was  well  known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of 
usucapio  {Dig.,  41,  tit.  3,  s.  3),  so  called  because  a  man  that 
gains  a  title  by  prescription  may  be  said  usu  rem  capere,* 
This  remark  is  not  correct.  Usucapio  in  the  Roman  law 
was  founded  solely  on  possession  as  such  [Possession],  and 
it  applied  only  to  *  corporeal  things :'  •  by  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  usucapion  of  moveable  things  was  complete 
in  one  year;  and  of  land  and  houses  in  two  years.'  (Gaius, 
ii.  42.)  *  To  usucapion  was  afteiwards  added,  as  a  supple- 
ment, the  longi  temporis  priescriptio,  that  is,  an  exceptio 
(plea)  against  the  **  rei  vindicatio,"  the  conditions  of  which 
were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  usucapion.'  (Savigny, 
Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  6.)  The  term  prsBscriptio  was 
properly  applied  to  that  which  a  plaintiff  (actor)  prefixed 
<prsDscripsit)  to  the  formula  by  which  he  made  his  demand 
against  a  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  or  qualify- 
ing his  demand.  It  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  used  as 
equivalent  to  exceptio  or  plea. 

Bracton  (ii.,  c.  22)  treats  of  ownership  acquired  '  sine 
titulo  et  traditione,  et  per  usucapttonem,  s.  per  longam  con- 
tin  uam  et  pacificam  possessionem ;'  but  he  adds  that  no 
time  was  legally  fixed  as  necessary  to  make  the  title  per- 
fect, and  it  depended  on  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  It 
appears  then  that  the  rule  as  to  the  time  of  prescription 
commencing  from  the  first  of  Richard  I.  (aj>.  1 189)  was  not 
established  at  the  time  when  Bracton  wrote,  which  was  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Bracton  observes  that  Monga  pos- 
sessio,*  as  above  defined  by  him, '  siout  jus  parit  jus  possi- 
dendi  et  tollit  actionem  vero  domino  petenti ;'  or  the  actual 
possession  gives  in  course  of  time  the  right  to  possess.  [Pos- 
session.] In  the  same  chapter  he  treats  of  the  mode  of  ac- 
quiring *possessio  rei  incorporalis,  sicut  possessio  juris,  vz 
alicujus  servitutis  per  patientiam  que  trahitur  ad  consen- 
sum,  et  longum  usum  et  pacificum.'  Bracton  then  makes 
no  distinction  between  a  thing  corporeal  and  incorporeal  as 
to  the  mode  of  acquiring  right  by  possession  and  long  usage, 
nor  does  he  use  the  word  prescription. 

(Comyns,  Prescription;  Viner*s  Abridgment;  Starkie, 
Law  of  Evidence  ;  Blackstone,  ii.,  c.  1 7.) 

PRESENTATION.    [Benefice.] 

PRESENTMENT.    [Jury.] 

PRESS.    [Printing-Press.] 

PRESSURE.  To  explain  the  Use  of  this  term  in  me- 
chanics  we  must  remember  its  previous  and  common  use. 
When  we  attempt  to  move  matter,  or  when  we  sustain  a 
weight,  the  effect  is  accompanied  by  a  perception  which  is 
called  pressure.  The  sense  of  touch  is  nothing  but  this  per- 
ception ;  contact  without  pressure  is  not  touch,  and  there 
are  even  weights  too  small  to  give  the  sense  of  touch.  A 
small  feather  supported  on  the  open  palm  is  not  felt,  though 
it  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  the  palm  were  removed. 

The  word  pressure  is  soon  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  notion  of  motion  caused  or  prevented.  Let  the  obstacle 
which  is  pressed  suddenly  break,  and  the  hand  which 
pressed  must  follow,  unless  the  person  who  presses  can  take 
an  instantaneous  warning  to  cease  his  effort.  Hence,  when- 
ever we  see  motion  caused,  prevented,  or  altered,  we  are 
apt  to  carry  with  us  the  notion  that  pressure  is  exerted. 
The  weight  in  the  scale  of  a  balance  is  said  to  press  the 
scale ;  not  that  we  suppose  the  scale  to  have  muscles  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  nerves  to  carry  news  of  the  action  to  a 
living  brain,  but  that  we  see  a  counteraction  of  the  known 
tendency  of  the  weight  to  fall,  and  know  that  if  the  counter- 
ar.iion  were  the  work  of  a  human  agent,  that  agent  would 
be  conscious  of  the  perception  of  pressure.    Hence  every- 


thing fitted  to  produce  the  sensation  of  pressure,  euch  u  a 
weight,  the  elasticity  of  a  spring,  &C.,  comes  to  be  call^  i 
pressure,  and  the  word  loses  its  meaning  of  a  peteepiuQ 
conveyed,  and  takes  that  of  an  agent  proper  tu  produce 
that  perception  if  the  human  being  were  eitaaled  so  as  o 
receive  it. 

This  consideration  is  not  unimportant,  for  a  laleDt  r^D. 
fusion  between  pressure  as  a  perception,  aad  pressure  b  g 
cause  proper  to  produce  that  perception,  has  preNec'ej 
many  from  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Newtoniafl  doctnk 
of  gravitation,  has  caused  some  to  reject  it  altaeetber,  ui 
has  made  one  or  two  write  books  against  it   We  bate  la 
mechanics  the  word  Force,  which  rmllymeint  nothing  bat 
the  cause  of  motion  produced,  altered,  or  pteirented:  bat 
this  word  force  having  been  used  in  two  aifitinet  senio, 
namely,  both  in  the  sense  of  pressure  and  in  that  of  dece- 
leration produced  by  pressure,  it  is  sometimes  necesiarT  to 
have  recourse  to  the  word  preasure  instead  of  foroe  fbcK 
precision  of  language  is  required.     The  moUos  of  tk 
planets  is  continually  altered :  there  must  be  a  produci^ 
cause  of  that  alteration,  a  force,  an  agent  proper  to  prodioe 
the  sensation  of  pressure  in  a  human  being  whosbouid  a- 
terfere  with  it,  if  such  a  thing  could  be ;  or,  in  conuKn  iio- 
guage,  a  pressure.   If  it  is  found  that  the  laws  afAlteraiiob 
in  a  planet's  motion  are  such  that  the  pressure  nvfi  a^<i^% 
be  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  if  we  thence  savtklthe 
sun  attracts  the  planet,  or  pulls  the  planet  towaris  it  (puli 
and  pressure  being  the  same  terms,  or  at  least  only  difftftn^ 
in  their  original  meaning  by  this,  that  a  pull  istDade  U)«v6 
the  agent,  and  a  pressure  from  him),  a  person  itho  ibui 
learns  the  notion  of  attraction  may,  without  absulQlelyaun- 
buting  consciousness  to  the  sun,  obtain  a  rather  nvite- 
rious  notion  of  attraction  from  something  renaining  of  iht 
original  sense  of  the  word  pull  or  pressure.    Thia  tt  v  c 
course  desirable  that  he  should  get  rid  of:  but  if,  frooiU- 
ing  to  do  so,  he  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  of  what  iscaW 
attraction,  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that  by  the  »dk 
rule  he  should  deny  that  a  weight  placed  in  the  scale  (tfi 
balance  presses  against  the  scale,  or  that  a  weight  \mt  ^ 
a  beam  pulls  the  beam. 

Having  said  thus  much,  nothing  remains  as  to  tbenw:- 
ner  of  estimating  pressures,  except  to  give  a  ref«Rn«^^ 
the  articles  Force,  Mass,  Momentum,  Motion  (Uw)m^ 
&c. 

We  thence  collect  that  in  problems  of  dynamioa  it  i^ 
quisite  to  estimate  pressure  (in  cases  in  which  it  canno!  Ix 
balanced  against  a  weight)  by  the  velocity  which  it  «</^' 
produce  or  destroy  in  a  given  mass  of  matter,  and  inagi^t' 
time :  it  being  known  that  the  weight  of  a  mass  n)ean»it»: 
pressure  which,  applied  to  the  mass,  would  produce  m  ^^k 
second  32  •  1 9  feet  of  velocity.  An  instance  of  ibis  piocc» 
occurs  in  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Forces. 

Pressure  can  only  produce  an  effect  in  time;  aniniuo- 
taneous  alteration  of  velocity  (as  noteil  in  lMPiiw8)l"j'nr 
mechanically  absurd.     But  if  a  pressure  produce  its «' '• 
effect  in  an  imperceptible  time,  there  is  all  the  appeww^' 
of  an  instantaneous  destruction  or  creation  of  velociiy.  tlup- 
pose  a  hammer,  for  instance,  to  strike  an  anvil  with  a  «■'" 
city  of  20  feet  in  a  second.    The  instant  the  contact  big.«^ 
both  hammer  and  anvil  begin  to  be  compressed,  and  ui^ 
compression  begins  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  a  second.  But  \U 
resistance  to  compression  is  enormous,  and  is  &  pressure 
which,  though  it  takes  time  to  destroy  any  velocity,  yeu*i' 
destroy  a  velocity  of  20  feet  a  second  in  a  very  sroall  \x»' 
tion  of  a  second.    The  moment  the  velocity  is  all  deiit«iiw 
the  eflfort  of  the  anvil  and  hammer  (both  of  which  are  rcjn 
pressed)  endeavouring  to  restore  themselves,  the  oopUn  '^j 
tion  in  fact  of  the  pressure  whidi  destroyed  theveloaiy.*^' 
give  a  velocity  to  the  hammer  in  a  contrary  direcliou,  or  i  • 
hammer  will  rebound,  as  it  is  well  known  to  do.  In  "-^ 
appendix  to  Professor  Whewell's  *  Elementary  Treaii*?  ^ 
Mechanics*  (third  or  fourth  edition^  a  malheinftli»J '"^'^ 
tigation  of  such  problems  (bv  Mr.  Airy)  will  be  found,  uf^^i 
highly  probable  hypotheses  as  to  the  constitution  of  in«'f- 
The  following  result  of  these  hypotheses  (which  cannot*^ 
far  wrong)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  pre»"^ 
which  are  created  in  common  cases  of  what  is  called  iwp*^ , 
If  a  column  of  iron  three  inches  high,  be  let  falloo  an  >"» ' 
two  feet  high,  from  a  height  of  eight  feel,  the  oomprt^s.-j 
of  both  hammer  and  anvil  is  about  one-tbousandihof  a  'j^'; 
and  the  pressure  exerted  at  the  moment  when  it  ^*^' ^*j 
s  that  of  a  quiescent  column  of  iron  similar  to  ifac  ***'^ 
n  its  action,  but  of  no  less  than  4U0Q  feet  high. 
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PRESTEIGN.    [Radnorshirk.J 

PRESTER  JOAO,  •  the  Priest  John,*  was  the  name 
given  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  supposed  Christian  sovereign 
who  was  baid  to  live  somewhere  in  the  intenor  of  Asia. 
This  report  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Nestonans 
of  Mesopotamia,  whose  missionaries  penetrated  into  Persia, 
India,  and  Tartary,  and  were  protected  by  some  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  those  regions.  [Nestorians.]  Oungh,  a  powerful 
khan  of  the  Kerai'tes,  or  Krit  Tartars,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ruled  over  a  great  part  of  Eastern  Tartary,  north  of  the 
Chinese  wall  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Amour.  His 
residence  was  at  a  place  called  Karakorum.  Some  of  the 
Mongol  khans,  and  among  the  rest  Temugiu,  afterwards 
called  Gengis  Khan,  paid  allegiance  to  Oungh  Khan. 
[Gengis  Khan.]  A  war  broke  out  however  between  Gen- 
gis Khan  and  Oungh,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  life,  a.i>.  1202.  Oungh  Khan  was  re- 
ported in  Europe  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  have  taken  priest's 
orders,  and  some  Nestorian  missionaries  fabricated  and 
published  letters  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  him  to  the 
pope,  Louis  VII.  of  France,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  is  made  to  style 
himself  John  the  High- Priest.  (Petis  de  la  Croix,  Hisioire 
de  Getigis  Khan,) 

The  first  European  traveller  who  mentions  Prester  John 
was  a  Franciscan  friar,  called  John  Carpini,  who  was  sent, 
in  1246,  nearly  half  a  century  after  tne  death  of  Oungh 
Khan,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  on  a  mission  to  Baton  Khan, 
the  son  of  Gengis,  to  induce  him  to  restrain  the  Mongols 
from  their  predatory  incursions  into  Russia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  other  Christian  countries.  Carpini  did  not  meet 
with  the  Prester  John,  but  appears  to  have  supposed  that 
he  lived  somewhere  farther  to  the  eastward.  Several  years 
after  Carpini's  journey,  another  Franciscan  monk,  called 
Rubruquis,  was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  was  then 
in  Palestine,  a.d.  1253-4,  as  a  missionary  to  Tartary.  The 
story  of  Prester  John  was  the  cause  of  the  mission.  Ru- 
bruquis, after  great  difficulties  and  privations,  reached  the 
camp  of  Batou  Khan  in  Central  Tartary,  who  forwarded 
him  across  the  deserts  to  the  court  of  Mangou,  the  great 
khan  at  Karakorum,  where  Rubruquis  found  no  Prester 
John,  but  he  found  some  Nestorian  priests,  as  well  as  some 
Mohammedan  imaums,  with  whom  he  had  several  inter- 
views, which  however,  be  acknowledges  were  to  little  pur- 
pose, as  the  parties  could  not  understand  each  other. 

Rubruquis  says  that  the  Nestorians  had  greatly  exagge- 
rated their  own  influence  in  Tartary,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
the  late  Oungh  Khan,  who  appears  however  to  have  tole- 
rated and  even  encouraged  Christian  missionaries  in  his 
dominions. 

Mangou  gave  Rubruquis  a  letter  for  the  king  of  France, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries  for  his 
return  home.  On  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  Rubruquis  wrote 
from  his  convent  at  Acre  an  account  in  Latin  of  his  adven- 
turous journey,  which  he  addressed  to  Louis,  who  had  re- 
turned to  France.  This  curious  narrative  is  written  with 
much  simplicity  and  greater  veracity  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor Carpini.  It  is  printed  in  Purchases  collection  of 
travels,  and  in  Bergeron's  *  Voyages  faits  en  Asie,  par  Ben- 
jamin de  Tudela,  Carpin,  Rubruquis,  &c.' 

The  existence  of  a  Christian  sovereign  in  Asia  called 
Prester  John,  continued  to  be  believed  in  Europe  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese,  having 
reached  India  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  set 
about  looking  for  Prester  John  in  that  country,  but  without 
success,  though  they  found  a  community  of  Nestorian 
Christians  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  At  last  Pedro  Covil- 
ham  happened  to  hear  that  there  was  a  Christian  prince  in 
the  country  of  the  Abessines  [Abyssinia],  not  far  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  he  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  true 
Prester  John.  He  accordinglv  went  thither  and  penetrated 
to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Habbesh,  who  was  then  in  Shoa. 
[Abyssinian  Christians]  It  must  be  remarked  however 
that  the  *  negus '  or  king  of  Habbesh  had  never  assumed  the 
same  of  Prester  John.  (Ludolf,  History  of  Ethiopia,  b. 
xi. ;  Telle/,  Historia  Geral  de  Ethiopia,  b.  xi.) 

PRESTON,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  in  the  hundred  of 
Amounderness,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ribble,  about 
15  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  53**46'N.  lat.  2''42' W.  long. ; 
190  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-north  west  of  the  General 
Post-office,  London ;  221  miles  by  the  Birmingham,  Grand 
Junction,  and  North  Union  railways  (a  distance  traversed 
by  the  day  mail  in  lOi  hours) ;  or  213  miles  by  the  coach-road 


through  St.  Alban>,  Stony  Stratford,  Daventry,  Coventry, 
Lichfield,  Newcastle-undei^Lyme,  Knutsford,  Warrington, 
and  Wigan. 

Preston  probably  arose  out  of  the  decay  of  Ribchester 
(probably  the  Coccium  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary),  now  a 
village  about  10  or  12  miles  higher  up  the  Ribble.  It  was 
held  by  Tosti  or  Tostig,  son  of  Earl  Grodwin  and  brother  of 
Harold  [Harold  II.],  and  was  a  borough  by  prescription ; 
the  privileges  of  the  burgesses  were  extended  by  a  charter 
of  Henry  II.  without  date.  There  was  at  an  early  period 
an  hospital  here;  and  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  son 
of  Henry  UI.,  founded  an  hospital  for  Grey  or  Fran- 
ciscan friars ;  but  from  what  foundation  or  at  what  period 
the  town  derived  its  name  (Preston,  i.e.  Priest^s  town)  is 
not  known.  The  town  was  partly  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce 
and  the  Scots,  in  one  of  their  incursions  into  England 
(a.d.  1322).  In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  a  severe 
action  was  fought  near  the  town  on  Ribbleton  Moor  (a.d. 
1648),  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  bringing  an 
army  from  Scotland  to  aid  the  royalist  cause,  was  routed  by 
Cromwell  and  Lambert  In  a.d.  1715,  the  Jacobite  insur- 
gents from  Northumberland,  under  Forster  [Northum- 
berland], took  possession  of  the  town ;  but  after  a  brave 
resistance  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  royalist  forces. 
In  the  subsequent  insurrection  of  1745-46,  the  Jacobites 
passed  through  the  town  in  their  retreat:  they  attempted 
to  entrench  themselves  here,  but  withdrew  on  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence  rising  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  streets  irregularly 
laid  out,  but  tolerably  well  lighted  and  paved.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  Preston  was  considered  the  genteelest  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, a  distinction  which  it  owed  to  the  number  of  good 
families  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  its  being  the  seat 
of  the  law  courts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  to  its 
comparative  freedom  from  the  bustle  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture. It  was  then  a  handsome  well-built  town,  with  many 
good  houses.  Since  then  its  character  has  materiallv 
changed ;  it  has  become  the  seat  of  a  considerable  cotton 
manufacture ;  and  factories,  some  of  them  onr  a  very  large 
scale,  and  houses  are  continually  in  course  of  erection.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  houses  are  rated  at  5/.  or  less :  they  ai'e 
however  generally  neatly  and  substantially  built  of  brick ; 
and  many  are  handsome  and  of  large  size.  Near  the  town 
are  several  handsome  villas.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  by  an  incorporated  company.  There  are  several  plea- 
sant walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  waste  called  *  the 
moor' adjacent  to  the  town,  containing  240  acres,  over  which 
the  burgesses  possessed  the  right  of  common,  has  been 
lately  enclosed  and  laid  out  in  pubHo  walks  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Ribble :  Walton  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Chorley,  Wigan,  and 
London,  a  neat  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  a.d.  1782 ;  and 
Penwortham  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Liverpool,  a  bridge  of 
five  arches,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  parish 
church  was  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfred ;  but  the  struc- 
ture has  been  rebuilt,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John.  It  has  a 
square  embattled  tower,  erected  a.d.  1814,  with  clustered 

Sinnacles.  It  will  hold  1 500  persons.  St.  George's  church, 
uilt  above  a  century  ago,  is  a  brick  building,  capable  of 
containg  1000  persons.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
capable  of  containing  1250  persons,  was  built  a.d.  1814.  St. 
Paul's  in  Park-street,  and  St.  Peter's  in  the  Fylde-road,  are 
both  Gothic  churches,  erected  within  the  last  few  years  by 
grants  from  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners:  they  are  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  1250  and  1450  persons  respectively. 
There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship ;  and  at  least 
two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one  of  them  a  very  elegant 
building.  There  are  a  custom-house,  a  town-hall  (a  neat  build- 
ing of  brick),  a  county  sessions-house  and  house  of  correc- 
tion, a  modem  and  convenient  building  used  as  a  gaol  and 
debtors' prison  for  the  borough ;  a  commodious  lock-up  house, 
a  neat  tneatre,  a  handsome  suite  of  assembly  rooms,  warm 
and  cold  baths,  a  building  for  the  dispensary,  and  a  house 
of  recovery  from  fever. 

The  parish  of  Preston  comprehended  in  1831  an  area  of 
14,230  acres  and  a  population  of  36,336.  It  was  subdivided 
into  nine  chapelriesor  townships :  the  borough  and  township 
of  Preston  contained  I960  acres,  and  a  population  of  33,112. 
By  the  Boundary  Act  the  township  of  Fishwick  (area  600 
acres,  759  inhabitants)  was  added  to  the  borough  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  and  by  the  Corporation  Reform  Act  for 
municipal  purposes  also,  making  the  present  area  of  the 
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borough  2560  acres ;  the  population  33,871.  Subsequent  in- 
crease is  supposed  to  have  raised  the  population  to  about 
40,000.  The  number  of  houses  in  1831  was  6722,  viz.  6299 
inhabited,  342  uninhabited,  and  81  building;  the  number  of 
families  was  6749,  only  130  of  which  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  staple  trade  of  Preston,  till  within  the  last 
half  century,  was  in  linens,  for  which  it  was  a  considerable 
mart,  and  some  of  which  were  manufactured  here.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  cotton-manufacture  was 
introduced,  and  is  now  the  staple  of  the  place,  giving  em- 
ployment to  3000  men,  besides  a  greater  number  of  women 
and  boys.  There  are  several  iron-founderies,  chiefly  for 
making  the  machinery  used  in  the  cotton-manufacture. 
Some  leather  is  made,  and  there  is  a  small  fishery  on  the 
Ribble.  The  Ribble  is  navigable  at  spring-tides  for  vessels 
of  1 50  tons :  but  it  is  iU  adapted  for  trade :  the  shipping  which 
frequent  it  are  all  coasters.  About  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of 
shipping  enter  the  river  or  clear  ou  t  yearly.  Coal  is  brought  to 
the  town  by  the  navigation  of  the  river  Douglas,  which  flows 
into  the  Ribble  just  above  its  mouth.  The  North  Union 
railroad,  and  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railroad,  con- 
nect Preston  with  those  two  great  towns,  and  the  Grand 
Junction  and  London  and  Birmingham  railroads  extend  the 
same  means  of  communication  to  the  midland  districts  and 
the  metropolis.  The  Preston  and  Wyre  railroad,  now  nearly 
finished,  connects  Preston  with  the  new  harbour  of  Fleetwood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre.  Another  railroad,  in  the  course  of 
execution,  runs  from  Preston  to  Lancaster,  another  from 
Preston  to  Longridge  on  the  Ribble,  and  a  third,  branching 
from  the  North  Union,  connects  Preston  with  Chorley, 
Bolton,  and  Manchester.  The  Lancaster  canal,  which 
runs  from  Lancaster  to  Chorley,  where  it  joins  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal,  passes  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  which  it  connects  with  the  great  canal  system  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  There  are  three  weekly 
markets  held  in  a  spacious  and  well-paved  market-place  iu 
the  centre  of  the  town :  the  Saturday  market  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three,  and  is  principally  for  corn.  There  are 
several  yearly  fairs;  one  of  these,  held  early  in  January,  is 
a  great  horse-fiair. 

The  borough  has  been  divided,  under  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  into  six  wards;  it  has  twelve  aldermen  and 
thirty-six  councillors.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  ma- 
gistrates is  not  exclusive,  but  the  county  magistrates  do  not 
in  fact  interfere.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  before  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder.  There  is  a  Court  of  Record 
for  all  personal  actions  to  any  amount.  Petty-sessions  are 
hold  nearly  every  day.  A  public  festival,  called  a  Guild 
Merchant,  is  held  by  the  corporation  every  twenty  years ; 
it  is  commemorated  on  the  first  day  by  a  procession  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  different  trades  in 
characteristic  dresses,  with  bands  of  music ;  and  by  a  proces- 
sion of  the  ladies  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  preceded 
by  girls  employed  in  the  cotton-factory,  on  the  next  day. 
Both  processions  attend  the  church.  The  cost  of  this  pageant 
is  usually  very  considerable.  Preston  sent  members  to  par- 
liament in  the  reigns  of  Edwai'd  I.  and  II.,  after  which  the 
privilege  was  lost  or  neglected  till  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
The  number  of  voters  on  the  register,  in  4835-6,  was  4204. 
Preston  is  one  of  the  polling-stations  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county. 

The  living  of  Preston  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  665/.  The  perpetual  curacies  are  of  the  following  clear 
Yearly  value:— St.  George,  161/. ;  St.  Paul,  95/. ;  St.  Peter, 
1 10/.;  Trinity,  126/.  The  curate  of  St.  Peter  has  a  glebe- 
house. 

The  township  of  Preston  contained,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
school  with  135  children;  twenty-seven  dame-schools,  with 
515  children;  an  endowed  grammar-school  with  52  boys; 
another  endowed  school  tthe  Blue-Coat  school),  with  25 
boys  and  25  girls ;  five  subscription  charity-schools,  with 
705  bovs  and  585  girls;  thirty  boarding  or  day  schools,  with 
1318  children  of  both  sexes;  and  seventeen  Sunday-schools, 
with  2226  boys  and  2421  girls.  Most  of  these  Sunday-schools 
have  lending-libraries  attached.  There  was  no  school  in 
Fishwick  township.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  parish  there 
were  two  endowed  day-schools,  with  162  children  (118  boys 
and  44  girls) ;  two  other  day-schools,  with  49  children  (23 
boys  atid  26  girls) ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  about  280 
children.  (Aikin's  Environs  of  ifanchester;  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,) 
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in  Scotland.    The  parish  extends  about  two  miles  along  the 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  about  a  mile  inland.    The 
town  of  Preston-pans  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith,  about  eight 
miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of  Edinburgh.    It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  rivulet  flowing  into  the  sea :  the  western 
part  IS  called  the  Cuthill  or  Kuittle.  It  is  a  straggling  din^ 
town,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  single  street  parallel  with  the 
Frith,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  salt  or  other  manu- 
factories, which  keep  the  place  almost  continually  enveloped 
in  smoke.  (Chambers's  Gazetteer  qf  ScotlafuL)    There  is  a 
small  harbour  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  called 
Morrison's  haven.    The  manufacture  of  salt  (from  which 
the  town  obtained  the  termination  of  its  name, '  pans  *>  is 
still  carried  on :  there  are  a  soap-house,  a  brewery,  and  one 
or  two  potteries.    A  considerable  fishery  is  carried  on,  and 
there  are  coal-pits  near  the  town.    Preston-pans  is  a  bur^h 
of  barony.    The  parish,  in  1831,  had  426  houses,  inhabited 
bv  514  families:  the  total  population  was  2322,  of  which 
about  three-fourths  were  in  the  town. 

The  ruins  of  Dolphingston  Castle,  once  a  place  of  some 
note,  are  in  the  parisn. 

Preston-pans  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pitched  battle 
between  the  royal  forces  and  the  insurgent  Highlanders  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745.   On  the  20th  of  September,  Sur  John 
Cope,  with  the  royalist  troops,  amounting  to  2100  men,  i/i- 
fantrv  and  dragoons,  marcned  from  Haddington  towards 
Edinburgh,  and  encamped  near  the  tovni  of  Preston-;»Ai 
Here  he  was  surprised  on  the  morning  of  the  21U  bw  the 
insurgents.    The  troops  had  scarcely  time  to  form  m  ordet 
of  battle,  when  they  were  charged  by  the  Highlanders*.  i\»!: 
line  was  broken  by  their  impetuous  onset ;  the  cavalry*  were 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  the  infantry,  with  the  exception  of 
about  170  men,  were  either  killed  or  captured.     Colonel 
Gardner,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  fell  id 
the  engagement,  gallantly  fighting  after  his  regiment  bad 
been  put  to  flight.  The  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  military 
chest  were  all  taken  by  the  insurgents,  who  lost  only  about 
100  men,  killed  and  wounded.    This  victory  was  followed 
by  the  almost  entire  occupation  of  Scotland  by  the  insur- 
gents and  the  invasion  of  England  by  them,  'it   forms  a 
striking   incident   in  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  novel  of  •  Wa- 
verley.' 

PRESUMPTION.  A  presumption  is  variously  defined 
Tlie  following  is  a  definition: — *  A  presumption  may  be  dt- 
fined  to  be  a  belief  as  to  the*  existence  of  a  fact  not  actuaDj 
known,  arising  from  its  necessary  or  usual  connection  witii 
others  which  are  known.*  (Starkie,  Law  qf  Evidence,  i. 
23.)  In  another  passage  (p.  1234)  the  same  definition  is 
given  in  substance,  with  the  word  '  inference '  substituted 
for  'belief.' 

A  fact  may  be  proved  by  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
witnesses  to  it,  which  is  called  direct  evidence.  If  it  cannot 
be  so  proved,  some  other  fact  may  generally  be  proved  by 
direct  evidence,  from  which  the  fact  in  question  may  often 
be  inferred.  If  such  other  fact  can  be  proved,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  fact  in  question  can  be  inferred,  such  infer- 
ence is  a  presumption.  The  inference  may  be  cither 
strictly  logical  or  necessary,  or  it  may  be  only  probable, 
that  is,  the  fact  inferred  may  be  true  or  it  may  not  be  true. 
If  we  cannot  infer  firom  the  fact  proved  that  the  fact  in 
question  may  be  true,  there  can  be  no  presumption  at  all  as 
to  such  last  iact.  In  all  cases  then,  in  order  to  establish  a 
presumption,  there  must  necessarily  be  an  inference  from  a 
fact  or  facts ;  but  the  inference  may  be  either  necessary  or 
probable.  If  necessary,  it  cannot,  by  the  supposition,  be 
disproved;  if  probable,  it  may  either  be  disproved  by  evi- 
dence, or  it  m&y  not  be  possible  to  disprove  it  for  want  of 
evidence,  and  yet  the  inference  will  still  only  be  probable. 

Presumptions  which  are  necessary  can  hardly  ever  be 
considered  as  not  conclusive  in  any  system  of  law.    Pre- 
sumptions which  are  only  probable  may  by  positive  law  be 
made  as  conclusive  as  necessary  presumptions,  that  is,  ii 
may  not  be  permitted  to  disprove  them  when  thev  oouVd  be 
disproved;  or  where  such  disproving  evidence  is  wanted, 
and  yet  the  inference  is  only  probable,  positive  law  may 
give  it  the    same  conclusive  force  as  a  necessary   prc*- 
sumption. 

A  presumption,  when  established,  that  is,  a  fact  when 
presumed,  is  legally  the  same  as  a  fiict  proved  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  particular  system  of  law  requires  such  fact  to  bo 
proved.  If  then  the  law  annexes  any  legal  consequence  In 
a  given  fact  when  proved,  it  annexes  the  same  to  it  whon 
the  fact  is  legally  presumed.    It  is  only  by  virtue  of  Jegal 
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•consequences  being  annexed  to  facts  that  they  become  ob- 
jects of  jurisprudence.  The  establishment  then  of  a  pre- 
sumption, in  a  le^al  sense,  is  only  the  establishment  of  a 
(fact  to  which  certain  legal  consequences  are  annexed. 

In  our  own  system,  the  presumption  is  sometimes  made 
by  a  judge  or  a  number  of  judges^  and  sometimes  by  a  jury, 
but  the  censequences  are  the  same.  Some  writers  say  that 
presumptions  are  either  '  legal  and  artificial '  or  '  natural.' 
Hiey  divide  'artificial  or  legal  presumptions'  into  two 
tiinds,  immediate  and  mediate.  '  Immediate  are  those 
^v^hfch  are  made  by  the  law  itself  directly  and  without  the 
taid  of  a  jury.  Mediate  presumptions  are  those  which  can- 
not be  made  but  by  the  aid  of  a  jury.'  '  Presumptions  may 
therefore  be  divided  into  three  classes :  1,  Legal  presump- 
tions made  by  the  law  itself,  or  presumptions  of  mere  law ; 
2,  Legal  nresumptions  to  be  made  by  a  jury,  or  presumptions 
of  law  ana  fact;  3,  Mere  natural  presumptions,  orpresurop- 
tsans  of  mere  fact.'    (Starkie,  p.  1241.) 

The  first  class  of  presumptions,  it  is  said,  are  either  abso- 
lute and  conclusive,  or  they  maybe  rebutted  by  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  The  presumption  of  law  that  a  bond  was 
executed  upon  a  good  consiaeration  cannot  be  rebutted  by 
eTidence,  so  long  as  the  bond  is  un impeached,  that  is,  so 
long  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  bond.  But  though  the  law 
presumes  that  a  bill  of  exchange  was  accepted  on  good  eon- 
aiideration,  it  admits  evidence  to  show  that  such  was  not  the 
fact  Now  this  presumption  of  mere  law  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fact  presumed  bv  a  judge  or  judges,  to  which  fiict  so 
presumed,  that  is,  so  tak<tn  to  oe  true,  certain  legal  oonse- 
quences  are  annexed  or  belong.  It  is  however  a  very  in- 
accurate expression  to  speak  of  a  presumption  of  mere  law ; 
for,  as  the  same  writer  says  (p.  1242),  *when  the  law  pre- 
sumes or  infers  any  fiict  to  which  a  legal  consequence  is  an- 
nexed from  any  defined  predicament  of  facts,  the  law  in 
elTect  indirectly  annexes  to  .that  predicament  the  legal 
tronsequeuce  which  belongs  to  the  presumed  fact' 

One  presumption  of  mere  law  may  be  opposed  by  another, 
and  the  law,  that  is,  the  court,  must  then  decide  which  is 
the  stronger. 

Presumptions  of  mere  law,  as  shown,  are  such  as  are 
made  by  the  court  There  are  instances  of  presumptions 
made  by  act  of  parliament,  that  is,  the  legislature  has  de- 
clared that  a  certain  fact  or  fiicts,  when  proved,  shall  be 
conclusive  proof  of  another  unproved  fact  which  is  not  a 
necessary,  and,  it  may  be,  is  often  not  a  highly  probable 
inference  from  the  proved  ftct  A  statute  of  21  James  I., 
c.  27  (now  repealed),  made  proof  of  the  oonoealment  of  the 
death  of  a  bastard  child  by  the  mother  conclusive  evidence 
of  her  having  murdered  it,  unless  she  could  prove  that  it 
was  bom  dead.  Sometimes  an  act  of  parliament  declares 
that  a  certain  presumption  shall  not  be  allowed  or  made.  (2 
and  3  Wm.  I  v.,  c.  71,  s.  6.)  A  presumption  of  mere  law 
is  sometimes  called  an  itUendmeni  of  law. 

Presumptions  of  iawtLnA/ttct  are  '  also  artificial  presump- 
tions which  are  recognised  and  warranted  by  the  law  as  the 
proper  inferences  to  be  made  by  juries  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances.' (Starkie,  p.  1243.)  In  other  words,  these  are 
facts  which  the  law,  that  is,  the  court,  will  allow  a  jury  to 
presume  from  other  facts  proved  by  direct  evidence.  When 
the  presumed  fact  is  declared  by  the  jury  to  be  a  real  fact, 
or  is  implicitly  contained  in  their  verdict,  the  leeal  effect  is 
the  same  as  if  it  were  presumed  by  the  judge.  Indeed  it  is 
said  '  that  the  inference  (made  by  the  jury)  is  never  conclu- 
sive,* which  appears  to  mean  that  there  are  presumptions 
which  are  not  necessary,  and  sometimes  may  not  be  highly 
probable,  but  they  are  still  such  as  a  jury  may  make  (at  least 
under  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  court),  and  their  ver- 
dict will  be  good.  '  Thus  a  jury  is  required,  or  at  least 
advised  by  a  court  to  infer  a  grant  of  an  incorporeal  here- 
ditament after  an  adverse  enjoyment  for  me  snaoe  of 
twenty  years  unanswered.'  (Starkie,  p.  1244.)  (Jn  this 
subject  it  is  said  in  another  passage  (p.  1214),  '  the  pre- 
sumption of  right  in  such  eases  is  not  conclusive ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  not  an  inference  of  mere  law  to  be  made  by  the 
courts,  yet  it  is  an  inference  which  the  courts  advise  juries 
to  make  whenever  the  presumption  stands  unrebutted  by 
contrary  evidence.  Such  evidence  in  theory  is  mere  pre- 
sumptive evidence ;  in  practice  and  effect  it  is  a  bar.' 

The  third  class  contains '  the  natural  presumptions  of  mere 
^act.*  '  Thev  are  wholly  independent  of  any  artificial  legal 
relations  ana  connections,  and  differ  from  presumptions  of 
mere  law  in  this  essential  respect,  that  those  depend  upon 
or  rather  are  a  branch  of  the  particular  system  of  jurispru- 
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dence  to  which  they  belong ;  but  mere  natural  presump- 
tions are  derived  wholly  by  means  of  the  common  experience 
of  mankind  from  the  course  of  nature  and  the  ordinary 
habits  of  society.'  (Starkie,  p.  1245.)  This  class  of  pre- 
sumptions properly  belongs  to  a  jury,  and  yet  the  courts  will 
sometimes  make  presumptions  of  this  kind  without  the  aid 
of  a  jury.  These  presumptions  then  are  such  as  a  jury  may 
make  without  the  advice  or  direction  of  the  court,  and  *  it 
seems  to  be  a  general  rule  that  whenever  there  is  evidence 
on  which  a  jury  have  founded  a  presumption  according  to 
the  justice  of  the  case,  the  courts  will  not  grant  a  new  trial.' 
(Starkie,  p.  1247.) 

Though  this  division  of  presumptions  is  far  from  being 
characterised  by  precision,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  index  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  as  to  presump- 
tions. The  division  is  founded^first,  on  the  &ct  that  cer- 
tain presumptions,  which  are  by  no  means  necessary  conse- 
quences from  the  facts  proved,  are  admitted  by  the  judges 
either  as  conclusive,  or  as  valid,  till  they  are  disproved ; 
these  presumptions  are  sometimes  made  by  the  court, 
but  when  it  is  necessary,  the  court  will  permit  or  advise 
the  jury  to  make  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  fact  in  question:  and  second,  it  is  founded  on 
the  different  functions  of  the  judge  and  the  jury,  the  former 
declaring  the  law,  and  the  latter  finding  the  fiicts,  when  their 
assistance  for  that  purpose  is  necessary. 

These  presumptions  of  mere  law,  whether  made  by  the 
court  or  by  the  iunr  under  its  direction,  are  really  artificial 
rules  of  proof  wnich  have  been  established  by  judicial  deci- 
sions, or  which  in  any  new  case  the  court  upon  due  con- 
sideration will  make,  and  if  necessary  will  direct  the  jury 
accordingly. 

In  those  courts  where  there  is  no  jury,  one  ground  of  the 
classification  made  by  Starkie  does  not  exist  and  the  judee 
makes  his  presumptions  either  in  conformity  to  the  tech- 
nical rules  of  his  court  in  cases  to  which  they  apply,  or  he 
makes  his  presumptions  in  cases  where  there  are  no  tech- 
nical rules,  just  as  a  jury  does  or  any  indifferent  persons  do 
upon  facts  submitted  to  them  fbr  their  consideration. 

Presumption  then  is  either  a  positive  rule  by  which  a 
certain  conolusiou  is  declared  by  statute,  or  by  the  judges, 
or'by  the  jury  under  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  judges, 
to  follow  from  certain  other  proved  facts ;  or  it  is  a  conclu- 
sion from  certain  other  proved  fiicts  which  a  judge  or  a 
Jury  may  make  if  they  fina  the  probative  force  of  the  proved 
facts  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  make  the  inference  called 
by  Starkie  a  natural  presumption,  or  presumption  of  mere 
fbct  Presumptions  therefore  are  incident  to  every  head  of 
law  in  which  proof  is  required ;  and  the  presumptions  which 
are  positive  rules  of  law  are  part  of  the  law  of  the  things  to 
which  they  relate. 

The  term  'prsseumptio '  occurs  oecasionally  in  the  'DigesC 
and  in  the  sense  of  an  inference  from  a  fact  proved  or  ad- 
mitted.   iDig,,  22,  tit.  3,  s.  25.) 

(Benih^Lm,  Rationale  qf  Judieial  Evidence;  Starkie,  On 
Evidence;  Phillips,  On  Evidence.) 

PRESUMPTIVE  HEIR.    [Dbscsnt.] 

PRE'VESA,  a  town  in  European  Turkey,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  in  38"*  57'  N.  lat 
and  20®  49'  E  Ion  j^.  The  otigm  of  Prevesa  is  not  known ; 
it  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
Nicopolis  founded  by  Augustus  Csssar  in  commemoration 
of  his  naval  victory  of  Actium.  Its  situation,  and  perhaps 
its  commercial  prosperitv,  made  it  an  object  of  desire  to  the 
Venetians,  who  obtainea  possession  of  it  in  1684,  and  it  was 
subseqij^ntly  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Ptassarovitz. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
and  in  1 798  came  with  them  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  War  having 
broken  out  between  France  and  the  Porte,  AH  Pacha  of 
Albania  sent  5000  men,  under  his  son  Mouctar,  to  attack 
Prevesa.  The  French  garrison  (less  than  1000  strong)  and 
the  townsmen  marched  out  to  encounter  the  assailants,  but 
were  entirely  defbated  by  the  Albanians,  who  took  and 
plundered  Prevesa,  the  population  of  which  is  said  at  this 
time  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  or  12,000.  The  oppressive 
government  of  AH  quickly  reduced  the  population  and  an- 
nihilated the  previously  flourishing  commerce  of  the  towa. 
The  streets  were  deserted,  most  of  the  houses,  and  all  the 
churches  except  one,  were  destroyed.  AH  made  Prevesa 
his  chief  naval  station,  fortified  the  town  with  new  works, 
and  adorned  it  by  the  finest  palace  or  seraglio  in  his  domi- 
nions, built  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.    Some  new  an^ 
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liatidsome  bouses  were  built  by  tbe  Turks  and  Albanians 
\vho  setlled  bere,  but  Prevesa  bas  never  recovered  its  pras* 
polity  under  tbe  Turki^b  yoke.  In  1825  tbe  towu  suffered 
luucb  from  an  eartbquake. 

Prevcsa  bas  probably  a  population  of  from  3000  to  AOOO. 
and  may  still  be  regarded  as  tbe  principal  ouilet  of  the  trade 
of  tbe  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  grain, 
especially  wheat  and  maize,  timber,  oiL  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
wool;  capotes,  or  Albanian  cloaks,  arc  also  important  articles 
4)f  tiadc«  The  corn  is  cbietly  sen^  to  tbo  Ionian  Islands,  to 
Malta,  and  to  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  timber  is  tbe 
growth  of  tbe  forests  on  tbe  southern  shores  of  the  gulf.  It 
is  sent  chietiy  to  Malta,  for  building  and  firewood.  The 
cotton  and  cotton-yarn  are  chiefly  from  Thessaly*  The  im- 
ports are  coffee,  sugar,  common  cloth,  velvet,  iron  goods, 
Hie-arms,  &c.  (Holland's  and  Hughes's  Travels  in  Al' 
dania,  &c.) 

PRICE,    [Value;  Wages,] 

PRICE,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  Tynton  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, February  23,  1723.  His  father  Rice  Price,  of  whose 
second  marriage  Richard  was  the  sole  oiTsprinp:,  was  a 
rigid  Calviuistic  ministeri  remarkable  for  bis  intolerance, 
who  spared  no  pains  to  imbue  bis  son  with  sound  CaWinistic 
doctrine.  Ridtard  however  began  early  to  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  free  opmion,  and  by  his  scruples,  often  incurred  the 
anger  of  his  parent.  The  latter  died  in  1 739,  and  by  his 
will  tbe  bulk  of  the  property,  which  appears  to  have  been 
considerable,  came  into  the  possession  of  one  sou,  tbe  widow 
and  six  other  children  being  left  in  straitened  cirouo)- 
stances  to  nrovide  for  their  own  maintenance.  The  widpw 
and  the  eldest  son  survived  this  event  only  a  f<BW;  months, 
and  shortly  after  Richard,  then  in.  his  eighteenth  year, 
resolved  on  proceeding  to  London  in  the  >bope  of  qualifying 
himself  for  the  clerical  profession.  Tbe  heir  of  his  father's 
fortune  provided  him  with  both  horse  and  servant  as  far  as 
Cardiff,  but  left  him  without  tbe  means  of  performing 
the  rest  of  the  journey  except  on  foot  or  in  a  waggon. 
His  education  during  his  father's  lifetime  bad  been  super- 
intended by  several  dissenting  clergymen,  and  on  reaching 
the  metropolis,  through  tbe  interest  of  a  paternal  uncle,  he 
obtained  stdmission  to  a  dissenting  academy,  where  he  pur- 
sued  his  studies  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology. 
In  1743  he  engaged  himself  as  chaplain  and  companion  to 
tbe  family  of  Mr.  Streatbfield  of  Stoke  Newington*  Here 
be  continued  to  reside  during  tbe  ensuing  thirteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  wbicli  the  engagement  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Streathffeld,  who  left  him  some  small  proper^. 
About  tbe  same,  lime  bis  circumstances  were  further  im- 
proved by  tbe  death  of  his  uncle,  and  by  his  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  morning  preacher  at  Newington  Green  Chapel. 
He  married  in  1757.  The  year  following  he  published  his 
*  Review  of  tlie  principal  Questions  and  Dif&cuUics  in 
Morals,*  8vo.,  Lend.,  1768  and  1767,  a  work  which,  though 
designated  by  Brown  as  '  very  elaboratej  very  tediouB»  but 
not  very  clear,'  seems  to  have  established  his  reputation  as 
a  metaphysician  and  moralisU  In  1767  he  was  applied  to 
by  a  cottimiltee  of  gentlemen  oonnected  with  thedegal  pro- 
fussion  for  his  opinion  of  a  plan  which  they  contemplated 
adopting  in  oi-der  to  secure  an  annuity  to  their  surviving 
.widows.  This  drew  his  attention  to  the  defective  character 
of  the  principles  upon  wlxich  many  similar  societies  bad  been 
already  instituted,  and  induced  him  to  write  his  '  Treatise 
on  Reversionary  Payments,'  8vo.,  Lend.,  1769,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  tbe  almost  immediate  cause  of  the  disso- 
lution of  several  of  those  societios,  and  tbe  beneficial  modi- 
fication of  olhei's.  It  bas  since  passed  through  five  editions, 
the  lust  is  that  edited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan,  in  2  vols.  8vo., 
Luud..  1803. 

lu  1776  appealed  his  'Observations on  Civil  Liberty  and 
thu  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  Aaierica.'  So 
highly  was  this  work  appreciated  by  the  advocates  of  Ame- 
ric'iin  independence,  that  au  application  was  made  to  the 
author  to  punnit  the  publication  of  a  cheap  edition^  which 
be  readily  concixled,  and  tlius,  observes  Mr.  Morgan, 
'  bacriQced  all  private  emolument  to  the  support  of  a  eauae 
from  which  he  could  not  possibly  derive  any  otber  benefit 
than  tlic  consciousness  of  having  endeavoured  to  doserve 
well  of  mankind.'  In  a  few  months. nearly  60,000  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  diaDo^^ed  of,  and  among  the  many  oongra- 
tulataiy  addresnes  which  he  receiued  on  tJie  oocasion,  the 
corporation  of  Loudon  testified  their  *  approbation  of  his 
principles  and  tbahigb  sense  J^hey  enteitained of  the  eaoel- 
lonce  of  his  observaUon^  on  the  justice  and  policy  of  the 


war  with  America'  by  presenting  bim  with  a  gold  box  en- 
closing the  freedom  of  the  city.    Two  years  later  (1776)  the 
American  Congress,    through    their    commissioner.  Dr. 
Franklin  and  others,  communioated  to  bim  their  desire  lo 
consider  him  a  cdtizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  rec^i^e 
his  assistance  in  regulating  their  finances,  assuring  bim 
that,  in  the  event  of  bis  deeming  it  expedient  to  remove 
with  his  family  to  America  for  that  purpose*  a  liberal  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  requiting  his  services.     This 
invitation  was  declined,  on  tbe  ground  of  bts  being  ill 
qualified  to  render  the  assistance  sought,  bis  conneciioas 
with  this  country,  and  bis  fast  advancement  ioto  the  even- 
ing of  life;  adding,  that  be  looked  to  the  United  Slates  a!» 
being  then  the  hope  and  likely  soon  to  become  the  refuge  of 
mankind. 

Dr.  Price  died  in  London  in  1791,  surviving  but  few  years 
bis  wife  and  several  of  his  most  eminent  and   intimate 
friends^  among  whom  wer^  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembruke 
Coltege,  Oxford,  Mr«  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and  Dr. 
Franklin.    During,  the  latter  {>art  of  his  life  he  suffered 
severely  from  aa  affection  oi  the  bladder.    The  lumonry 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  waa.  conferred  upon  bun  ia 
1769  by  tbe  University  of  Glasgow,  solely  thiou^li  tbe  in- 
strumentality of  his  friends,  and  apparently  wiihout  vhevc 
intentions  having  been  previously  made  known  to  him.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and 
considered  that  the  Scriptures  authorised  the  opiniuti  that 
these  is  no  state  of  action  or  i>eroeption  betvnaen  death  and 
the  eternal  judgment.    Drs.  Priestley  and  Price,  notwith- 
standing their  frequent  oontroveraies,  were  always  on  terms 
of  the  closest  friendship.  ;  Speaking  of  the   latter.  Dr. 
Priestley  remarks — '  Perhaps  the  sentiments  of  no  man's 
mind  were  ever  more  clearly  perceived  in  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  them  than  those  ofQr.  Price.    ..   .    Such  simplicity 
of  manners,  with  such  genuine  marks  of  perleot  inte^^ty 
and  benevolence*  diffused  around  him  a  oharm  vhicB  the 
forms  of  politeness  can  hut  poorly  imitate.'  *     His  disinter- 
estedness was  conspicuous  in  all  his  dealings,  and,  a^a  rule, 
he  expended  one- fifth  of  his  ineome  on  cnaritaibLa  objects. 
For  further  infoyrmation  the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe '  M«^ 
moirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Price,  D.D.,  by  William  Mor- 
gan»  F.U.S.,'  London,  1615,  8vo.,  from  which  this  notxe 
has  been  principally  drawn. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Priee  not  already  referred  to  are: — I, 
*Four  Dissertations  on  Providence,  Prayer,  the  state  cf 
Virtuous  Men  after  Death,  and  Christianity,'  Stol,  1766, 
1768;  2,  'The  Nature  and  Dignity  of  the  Human  Soul,* 
Bvo^  1766.;  3,  'An  Appeal  to  the -Public  on  the  aabject  of 
the  National  Debt,*  8vo.,.1772,  1774;  4,  *  An  Essay  on  the 
Present  State  of  tbe  Pbpulation  in  Bngland  and  Wales, 
with  Morgan  <oa  Annaities,'  8vo.,  1779;  5,  'The  Vamt}, 
Misery,  and  Infamy  of  Knowledge  without  suitable  Prac- 
tice,' 8va,  177   ;  6,  'An  Essay  on  tbe  Populattoo  of  £ni;- 
land  from  the  Revolution  to  the  preseat  .time,'  Svo.,  I  r&O ; 
7»  'The  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Pinancea  at  signing 
the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  in  January,  1 783,'  8vo.. 
1783;  8,  Postscript  to  same,  8vo.,  1784;  9, '  Observations 
on  tbe  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution  and  tbe 
Means  of  making  it  useful  to  tbe  World,'  8vo.,  1784;  U*, 
'  A  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,'  8vo.,  1 789,  1 790 : 
Jl,  '  Britain's  Happiness-  and  its  full  Possession  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty  briefly  stated  and  proved,'  8vo.,  1 79 1 ; 
12,  Sermons,  viz.  'Fast  Sermons,'  1769,  1779,  1781,  &c ; 
'Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,'  8Vo.,   1786,  1816;  'S«^r- 
mons  on  tbe  Christian  Doctrine,'  8vo.«  1787;  13,  *  On  the 
Expectations  of  Lives,  the  increase  of  Mankind,  the  intfu- 
ence  of  great  Xo^IM  on  Popplation,  and  particularly  of  tit 
state  of  London;  with  respect  to  healthfulness  and'nuu){icr 
of  inhabitants,'  Phil.  Trans.,  1769;  14,  'On  tbe  Inalubiity 
of  Marshy  Situations,' Ib^  1774;  15,  'On  the  Difference 
between  the  Duration  of  Human  Life  in  Town  and  in  Count  rv 
Parishes  and  Villages,'  lb.,  1776;  16,  'Short  and   £a.sy 
Theorems  for.  finding  in  all  cases  tbe  Affereace  between  the 
values  of  Annuities  payable  yearly,  half-yearl}^.  quarterlr. 
andmonthUV  lb.,  1776;.  17,  •On  tbe  Proper  Melht»d  if 
oalculatinti  the  Value  of  Reversions  depending  on  Survi- 
vorship,* lb.,  1790;  18,  'On  tbe  Effect  oMlie  Aberratiitn 
of  Light  on  the  Time  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  over  the 
Sttn*s  Disk,'  lb.,  1790.    The  '  Transaetions '  of  tbe  year 
1763  contain  an  essay  on  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  which,  though  not  entirely  the  work 

*  'Sermon  ptcaehcH  nt  IlackQtvby  Dr.  Piicstleyoa  Ui« tiecMioQ  of  tba 
dMth  of  Dr.  Frioe,'  p.  20. 
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of  Dr.  Price,  require®  to  be  noticed  under  the  present  arti- 
cle. The  problem  wad:  'Given  the  number  of  times  an 
unknown  event  has  happened  and  fbiled ;  required  the 
ehanoe  that  the  probability  of  its  happentne  in  a  single  trial 
lies  somewhere  between  any  two  degrees  of  probability  that 
can  be  named/  and  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  tlieory 
termed  'inverse  probabilities,'  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  this 
problem,  since  it  was  the  iirsi  of  the  kind  that  was  an- 
swered, and,  notwithstanding  its  practical  utility,  no  suc- 
cessful attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  answer  it. 
Dr.  Price  found  a  solution  in  an  unfinished  state  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  then  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bayes,  F.R.S.,and  his  chief 
merit  consisted  in  immediately  appreciating  its  importance, 
and  directing  his  mind  to  its  improvement  and  extension. 
A  supplement  to  the  solution  was  inserted  by  Dr.  Price  in 
the  *  Transactions'  of  the  following  year,  shortly  afterwhich 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.* 

PRIDBAUX.  JOHN,  an  English  bishop,  was  bom  at 
Stowfordt  near  Ivybridge  in  Devonshire,  September  17th, 
1578.  His  father,  being  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
having  a  large  family,  could  give  him  only  a  common  edu- 
cation. While  yet  in  his  boyhood  be  was  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  parish-olerk  at  Ogboiow,  a  neighbouring  village, 
but  he  dia  not  succeed,  and  to  this  ftiilure  he  used  to  attri- 
bute his  elevated  position  in  after*life.  He  was  then  noticed 
by  a  lady  of  the  parish,  who  maintained  him  at  school  till 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  he  then  went  to 
Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a  poor  scholar  at  Exeter  College, 
in  1596  :  he  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  his  college 
in  1602,  being  thenB.A.  In  the  following  year  he  received 
holy  orders,  and  having  become  noted  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  divinity,  as  well  as  his  great  learning  in  ge- 
neral, he  was  elected  rector  of  his  college  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Holland  in  1612.  In  1615  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Robert  Abbot,  then  promoted  to  tbe  see  of  Salisbury,  as  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divmity,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector 
of  Ewelme.  He  aAerwards  held  the  office  of  vice- chancellor 
for  several  years.  '  In  the  rectonhip  of  his  college,*  says 
Wood, '  he  carried  himself  so  winning  and  pleasing  by  his 
gentle  government  and  fatherly  instruction,  that  it  flourished 
more  than  any  house  in  the  university  with  scholars,  as  well 
of  great  as  of  mean  birth ;  as  also  with  many  foreigners  that 
came  purposely  to  sit  at  his  feet  to  gain  instruction.'  He 
no  less  distinguished  himself  in  the  divinity  chair,  which 
he  occupied  twenty-six  years.  In  1641,  he  was  con* 
secrated  bishop  of  Worcester,  but  on  account  of  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  king  he  found  his  dignity  neither  pleasant  nor 
profitable.  He  became  so  impoverished  as  to  be  compelled 
to  sell  his  books,  and  so  was,  as  Dr.  Gauden  says,  Veru» 
librorum  helluo,  '  Having,*  continues  Wood, '  fl'rst  by  in- 
dofatigable  studies  digested  fats  excellent  library  into  his 
mind,  he  was  after  forced  again  to  devour  all  his  books 
with  his  teeth,  turning  them  by  a  miraculous  faith  and' 
))atience  into  bread  for  himself  and  his  children,  to  whom  he 
left  no  legacy  but  pious  poverty,  6od*s  blessing,  and  a 
father's  prayers.'  He  died  of  a  fever,  at  Bredon  in  Worces- 
ter, Ju)^  12,  1650. 

The  works  of  Bishop  Prideaux  were  numerous,  and 
mostly  written  in  Latin,  upon  grammar,  logic,  theology,  and 
other  subjects.  Wood  describes  him  as '  a  plentiful  fountain 
of  all  sorts  of  learning,  an  excellent  ling:uist,  a  person  of  a 
prodigious  memory,  and  so  profoimd  a  divine,  that  he  was 
called  *  Columna  fidei  orthodoxte,  ingens  scholn  et  acade- 
miee  oraculum,'  &o.  Though  he  died  before  the  publication 
of  the  London  Polyglott,.  he  was  well  known  to  the  editor 
Brian  Walton,  who  appeals  to  his  authority  on  the  nicer 
points  of  Hebrew  critioiim,  in  vindioating  the  Polyglott 
from  certain  cavils  that  had  been  raised  against  it  Bishop 
Prideaux  had  a  son  named  Matthias,  who  was  born  in  1622, 
and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1646.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  Exeter  College.  After  his  death,  in  1648»  was  published, 
in  small  4to.,  a  work  of  his  entitled '  An  easy  anu  compen- 
dious Introduction  for  reading  all  sorts  of  Histories,' 
with  a  *  Synopsis  of  Councils,*  added  by  his  fother.  This 
book  was  several  times  reprinted,  but  it  would  now  pro- 
bably be  thought  more  -curious  than  useful,  though  it 


*  It  wtR  Id  the  ahoye  paper  that  the  importaat  theorem  was  first  announced. 


appears  to  hftTv  eoiubuadad  Uie  chancv  of  the  protiabtUty  of  the  oveni'a  bap- 
ftfoiug  b«Uig  oompriMd  within  the  ptopofod  limits,  with  the  ptobabUity  itaelt 


might  furnish  some  valuable  hints  to  persons  'engaged  ip 
teaching.  (Wood's  AtfienuB  Oxonienset;  Todd's  Life  of 
Brian  IValton  ;  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,) 

PRIDEAUX.  HUMPHREY,  was  born  at  Padstow  in  \ 
Cornwall,  May  3, 1648.  of  an  antient  and  honourable  family  ' 
weU  known  in  that  county.  He  was  sent  to  sc^iool  first  to 
Liskeard,  then  to  Bodmin,  and  was  removed  theiioe  to 
Westminster,  to  be  placed  under  Dr.  Busby.  Here  he  was 
soon  chosen  king's  scholar,  and  after  three  years  he  was 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  stu* 
dent  in  1668.  He  commenced  B.A  in  1672,  and  shortly 
after,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fell,  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  historian  Lucius  Florus.  He  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1676,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published,  by  ap- 

£  ointment  of  the  University,  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arundel 
larbles  with  a  comment,  in  one  vol.  folio,  under  the  title  of 
'  Marmora  Oxoniensia  ex  Arundellianis,  Seldenianis,  aliis- 
que  conflata,  cum  perpetuo  Commeiitario.'  of  which  a  cor- 
rected edition  was  published  in  1 732  by  Michael  Maittaire. 
In  1679  Prideaux  was  presented  by  lord-chancellor  Finch 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  in  the  same 
year,  being  appointed   Dr.  Busby's  Hebrew  lecturer  at 
Christ  Church,  he  published  two  tracts  of  Maimonides  with 
a  Latin  translation  and  notes.    In  1681  he  was  installed 
prebendary  of  Norwich,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made 
B.D.,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Bladen  with  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.     He  proceeded 
D.D.  in  1686,  and  having  exchanged  his  living  of  Bladen 
for  that  of  Saham  in  Norfolk,  he  went  to  settle  upon  his 
prebend  in  Norwich.     Here  he  became  engaged  in  some 
severe  contests  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  publication  of  his  work '  The  Validity  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  made  out.'    He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  resisting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James 
II.  which  affected  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church. 
In  1688  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and, 
not  without  due  consideration,  he  took  tbe  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  William  and  Mary,  and  acted  up  to  them  faith- 
fully, but  be  always  looked  upon  the  non-iurors  as  honest 
men,  and  treated  them  with  kindness  and  respect.    The 
next  four  or  five  years  he  spent  at  the  parsonage  of  Saham, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  discharging  his  paro- 
chial and  archtdiaconal  duties.    While  the  sees  of  the  non- 
juring  bishops  were  fiUing  up,  without  the  knowledge  or 
desire  of  Dr,  Prideaux,  the  bishops  of  London  and  St.  Asaph 
earnestly  recommended  him  for  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  but 
the  recommendation  did  not  succeed,  and  Dr.  Moor  was. 
appointed.   Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pocock  in  1691.  the  pro- 
fessorship  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  was  offered  to  Dr.  Prideaux^ 
who  declined  it     In  1694  he  resigned  his  living  at  Sa- 
ham,  and   in  1696    he   was  instituted  to  the  vicsaroge  of 
Trowse  near  Norwich.     He  published  in  1697  Ins  '  Life  of 
Mahomet,'  of  which  three  editions  were  sold  off  tbe  first 
year.     In  1 702  Dr.  Prideaux  was  made  dean  of  Norwich  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Henry  Fairfax.    On  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Moor  from  Norwich  to  Ely,  in  1 707,  Prideaux  was  advised  and 
encouraged  to  apply  for  the  vacant  see,  but  he  was  not  at 
all  disposed  to  seek  for  such  advancement.    This  year  he 
published  '  Directions  to  Churchwardens,'  a  work  which  has. 
often  been  reprinted.    The  best  edition  is  that  corrected 
and  improved  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Lond^  18.33.     In  1710  np- 
peared   Dr.  Prideaux's   work  upon  'Tythes.*  1  vol.  8vo.,. 
which  he  had  projected  in  4  vols.,  but  his  plan  was  defeated 
by  *  the  calamitous  distemper  of  the  stone,'  to  use  his  own 
language ;  and  this  year  he  resijg^ned  the  vicarage  of  Trowse. 
His  disease  was  the  occasion  of  much  suffering  and  loss  of' 
time,  and  it  entirely  disabled  him  from  public  duties.    But- 
he  still  pursued  his  private  studies,  and  at  length,  in  1715,. 
he  brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  principal  work,  the- 
*  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  the  second  part  in  1717,  folio.    This  has  been  one  of 
tbe  most  widely  circulated  books  in  tbe  English  language, 
and  it  has  still  a  peculiar  value  among  several  more  recent- 
works  of  a  similar  design.  It  was  the  last  work  that  he  pub* 
lished.    His  strength  had  been  long  declining,  and  he  died 
November  1, 1724,  in  his  77th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Nor- 
wich cathedral.   About  three  years  before  his  death  he  pre«^ 
sented  his  collection  of  Oriental  books,  more  than  300  ia 
number,  to  the  librarv  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.    Several 
posthumous  tracts  ana  letters,  with  a  *  Life  of  Dr.  Prideaux,* 
the  author  of  which  is  not  named,  were  published  in  1748 
8vo.    Dr.  Prideaux  was  a  man  of  varied  and  solid  learning, 
and  of  great  moral  worth  and  ardent  piety. 
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(Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses;  Life,  iU  above;  Lettere 
by  eminent  Persons.) 

PRIEST  (Saxon,  preoster;  French,  prctre  (preatre); 
Dutch,  pries ter;  Spanish,  presbytero,  all  remotely  from  the 
Greek  rpci^^rcpoc.  an  elder,  and  immediately  from  the 
Latin  presbyter),  in  its  popular  acceptation,  is  the  name  of 
a  minister  ot  religion  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

Priest  is  used  to  express  the  Greek  hiereus  (Icpcvc)  and 
the  Latin  sacerchs,  which  signify  in  general  a  sacrificer. 
Whatever  may  he  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
lil3  (cohen),  it  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  upivc,  and 

its  usage  plainly  shows  that  it  denotes  a  sacrificer.  An 
elder,  ]p\  izaken),  has  vptePurtpo^  as  its  corresponding  word. 

In  Wiclif's  New  Testament,  which  is  a  translation  from 
the  Vulgate,  priest,  answering  to  the  Latin  presbvter,  seve- 
ral times  occurs,  where  the  Authorised  Version  has  elder ; 
e.g.  Acts,  xiv.  23,  '  And  whanne  thei  hadden  ordeynecl 
prestis  to  hem  hi  alle  citees ;'  c.  xv.  2,  '  The  apostlis  and 
preestis,*  which,  in  v.  4  is  *  The  apostlis  and  the  eldre  men  ;* 
James,  v.  14,  *  Prestis  of  the  chirche.' 

Priest,  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
used  in  its  original  sense  of  presbyter,  and  points  out  the 
second  degree  of  the  ministers,  to  be  admitted  to  which  a 
man  must  be,  according  to  the  34th  canon,  of  the  age  of 
'  four  and  twenty  years  complete.* 

The  existence  of  an  official  person  to  act  in  some  way 
between  the  Deity  and  man  appears  among  the  earliest 
notices  of  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  In  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  Melchizedek  is  named  *  Priest  of  the  most  high 
God.'  Among  the  Jews  an  order  of  men  existed  who  were 
especially  appointed  by  God  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and 
whose  qualifications  and  functions  are  set  forth  at  large  in 
the  writings  of  Moses.  Tlie  Egyptians  had  great  numbers 
of  priests,  and  they  had  lands  in  the  time  of  Joseph.  {Gen., 
xlvii.  22.)  In  the  first  ages  of  the  Greeks,  the  same  person 
was  mostly  their  priest  and  king.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
office  of  priest  became  distinct,  and  sometimes  women,  as  well 
as  men,  were  appointed  to  this  office.  It  is  probable  how- 
ever that  the  most  antient  priesthood  among  all  nations  was 
that  which  fathers  or  heads  of  families  exercised  over  their 
own  dependents;  and  thus  it  will  appear  that  kingly  go- 
vernment and  sacerdotal  authority  of  some  kind  or  other 
would  naturally  spring  from  the  paternal  relation.  (Shuck- 
ford's  Connection  qf  Sacred  and  Profane  History,) 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH,  the  son  of  Jonas  Priestley,  a 
cloth-dresser  at  Burstal-Fieldhead,  near  Leeds,  was  bom  at 
Fieldhead,  March  13,  1733,  old  style.  His  mother  dyinsr 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  was  adopted  by  a  paternal 
aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley.  bv  whom  he  was  sent  to  a  free  gram- 
mar-school in  the  neighbourliood,  where  he  was  taught  the 
Latin  language  and  the  elements  of  the  Greek.  His  vaca- 
tions were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a  dis- 
senting minister ;  and  when  he  had  acquired  some  proficiency 
in  this  language,  he  commenced  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic ;  but  whether 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  tutor  does  not  appear. 
In  the  mathematics  he  received  some  instruction  from  Mr. 
Haggerstone,  who  had  been  educated  under  Maclaurin. 
From  his  habita  of  application  and  attachment  to  theological 
inquiries,  his  aunt  early  entertained  hopes  of  his  becoming 
a  minister.  Ill  health  however,  which  in  many  cases  in- 
duces a  preference  of  a  studious  to  a  more  active  life,  led 
him  to  abandon  for  awhile  his  classical  studies,  and  apply 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  We  learn  from  his  own 
statement  that  his  constitution,  always  far  from  robust,  had 
been  injured  by  a  '  consumptive  tendency,  or  rather  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  improper  conduct  when  at 
school,  being  often  violently  heated  with  exercise,  and  as 
often  imprudently  chilled  by  bathing,  &c.'  Without  the 
aid  of  a  master,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  With  the  return  of  health 
his  earlier  occupations  were  resumed,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  (1752),  he  entered  the  dissenting  academy  at 
Daventry  (now  *(3oward  College,'  London),  conducted 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ash  worth,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Doddridge.  His  parents  were  both  of  the  Calvinistic 
persuasion,  as  was  also  his  aunt,  who  had  omitted  no  oppoiv 
tunity  of  inculcating  the  importance  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine. As  however  differences  of  opinion  on  doctrinal  points 
were  not  with  her  sufficient  grouna  for  rejecting  the  society 
of  those  whom  she  believed  to  be  virtuous  and  enlightened, 
h»t  bouse  became  the  resort  of  many  clergymen  whose 


views  were  tilord  or  less  opposed  to  those  of  Calvin.  In 
their  discussions  young  Priestley  took  considerable  intere»/, 
and  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  considerable  intlu«nc« 
in  leading  him  to  a  systematic  examination  of  the  groun<Ji 
upon  which  he  hid  rested  his  own  belief.  Before  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  styles  himself  rather  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Arminius,  though  he  adds, '  I  had  by  no  meai» 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  IVinity  or  that  of  the  Atoue- 
ment'  Before  leaving  home,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
admitted  a  communicant  in  the  Calvinistic  congr^atiua 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  with  bis  aunt ; 
but  the  minister  having  elicited  from  his  replies  that  he 
entertained  doubts  relative  to  the  liability  of  the  whole 
human  race  to  '  the  wrath  of  €rod  and  the  pains  of  bell  for 
ever,'  on  account  of  the  sin  of  their  first  parent,  his  ad- 
mission was  refused. 

On  reaching  the  academy  he  found  the  profesaors  aatl 
students  about  equally  divided  upon  most  questions  which 
were  deemed  of  much  importance,  such  as  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, the  sleep  of  the  soul,  &e.,  and  all  the  articles  of  theolo- 
gical orthodoxy  and  heresy,  which  thus  became  topics  of 
animated  and  frequent  disoussion.    The  spirit  of  coarjt>- 
versy  thus  excited  was  in  some  measure  fostered  hf  the  pUn 
for  regulating  their  studies,  drawn  up  bv  Dr.  liodcbul^e^ 
which  specified  certain  works  on  both  sines  of  ever^  c\ueik- 
tion  which  the  students  were  required  to  peruse  and  form 
an  abridgement  of  for  their  future  use.    Before  the  lapse  of 
many  months,  he  conceived  himself  called  upon  to  renouofe 
the  greater  number  of  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  youth,  and  thus^ 
he  himself  observes,  *  I  came  to  embrace  what  is  generally 

called  the  heterodox  side  of  every  question : but 

notwithstanding  the  great  freedom  of  our  debates,  the  ex- 
treme of  heresy  among  \u  was  Arianism,  and  all  of  us,  I 
believe,  left  the  academy  with  a  belief,  more  or  less  qualified^ 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement'  During  his  residence  at 
the  academy,  he  composed  the  first  part  of  his  *  Institutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  published  in  1772;  the 
remaining  three  parts  appeared  in  1773*74. 

On  quitting  the  academy  in  1 755,  he  became  minisler  to 
a  small  congregation  at  Needham-Market  in  Suffolk,  at  as 
average  salary  of  30/.  per  annum.  To  increase  hk  incom& 
he  circulated  proposals  for  teaching  the  classics,  mathe 
matics,  &o.,  for  half-a-guinea  a  quarter,  and  to  board  Kk 
pupils  for  12  guineas  a  year.  Finding  these  produced  no 
effect,  and  that  his  oongregation,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  opinions,  were  gradually  forsaking  him,  which 
however  may  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  an  increasing 
impediment  in  his  speech,  he  quitted  Needbam  in  175*$^ 
for  a  similar  but  temporary  engagement  at  Nantwich  in 
Cheshire.  Here  he  was  more  successful  as  a  schoolmaster., 
and  by  means  of  the  strictest  economy  was  able  to  purchase 
some  philosonhieal  apnaratus,  incluaing  an  air-pump  and 
electrical-machine,  ana  also  to  keep  out  of  debt,  which, 
through  Ufe,  he  always  made  a  point  of  doing.  While  at 
Needbam,  he  informs  us  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  convinced  him  that  *  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  even  in  its  mostquaUfied  sense,  had  no 
countenance  either  from  scripture  or  reason,'  and  induced 
him  to  compose  his  work  entitled  '  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Remission,  which  shows  that  the  Death  of  Christ  is  no 
proper  Sacrifice  nor  Satisikction  for  Sin ;  but  that  Pardon  is 
dispensed  solely  on  account  of  a  personal  Repentance  of  the 
Sinner,'  which  was  published  in  1761,  the  year  in  which  he 
removed  from  Nantwich,  to  succeed  Mr.  (afterwards  Ih.} 
Aikin,  as  tutor  in  the  languages  and  belles-lettres  at  War- 
rington academy.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  an  ironmaster  of  Wales,  a  lady  of  great  aoa- 
bihty  and  strength  of  mind,  by  whom  he  had  several  ehil* 
dren.  Here  also  he  composed  several  works,  among  which 
are  his  lectures  on  '  The  Theory  of  Language  and  Univer- 
sal Grammar*  (1762);  on  'Oratory  and  Criticisni*  (1777>; 
on  '.History  and  General  Policy*  (1788);  on  'The  Law» 
and  Constitution  of  England'  (1772;;  an  'Essay  on  a 
Course  of  Liberal  Education  for  Civil  and  Active  Life' 
(1766);  'Chartof  Biography' (1765);  *  Chart  of  Historv* 
(1 769),  &c.  A  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  the  occasioD  of 
his  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Price,  and  othcc^ 
To  the  first  of  these  he  communicated  his  idea  of  writing  a 
historical  account  of  electrical  discoveries,  if  provided  with 
the  requisite  books.  These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  prn- 
cure,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Priestley 
submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work  he  sent  him  a  copy 
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of  it  in  priat,  though  five  hours  of  every  day  bad  been 
occupied  in  public  or  private  teaching,  besides  which  he  had 
kept  up  an  active  philosophical  correspondence.  The  title 
of  this  work  is  « The  History  and  Present  State  of  Elec- 
tricity, with  *  Original  Experiments,'  1767  (third  edition, 
1 775).*  Shortly  before  ( 1 766)  its  publication  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  approbation  be- 
stowed on  his  '  History  of  Electricity'  induced  him  some 
time  after  to  compose  his  '  History  and  Present  State  of 
Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours,*  2  vols. 
4to.,  which  he  intended  should  be  succeeded  by  a  similar 
account  of  the  other  branches  of  experimental  science;  but 
the  sale  of  this  work  not  answering  his  expectations,  the 
design  was  abandoned,  and,  we  believe,  the  work  itself  did 
not  evince  any  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

A  disagreement  between  the  trustees  and  professors  of 
the  academy  led  to  his  relinquiBhing  his  appointment  at 
Warrington  in  1 767.  H  is  next  engagement  was  at  Mill-H  ill 
chapel,  Leeds,  where  hts  theological  mquiries  were  resumed, 
and  several  works  of  the  kind  composed,  chiefly  of  a 
controversial  character.  The  vicinity  of  his  dwelling  to  a 
public  brewery  was  the  occasion  of  his  attention  becoming 
directed  to  pneumatic  chemistry,  the  consideration  of  which 
he  commenced  in  1 768,  and  subsequently  prosecuted  with 
great  success.  His  first  publication  on  this  subject  was  a 
pamphlet  on  '  Impregnating  Water  with  Fixed  Air'  (1772) ; 
the  same  jrear  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his 
'  Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air,*  to  which  the 
Copley  medal  was  awarded  in  1773. 

*  No  one,'  observes  Dr.  Thomson, '  ever  entered  upon  the 
study  of  chemistry  with  more  disadvantages  than  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  yet  few  have  occupied  a  more  dignified  station 
in  it^  or  contributed  a  greater  number  of  new  and  import- 
ant facts.  The  career  which  he  selected  was  new,  and  he  en- 
tered upon  it  free  from  those  prejudices  which  warped  the 
judgment  and  limited  the  views  of  those  who  bad  been 
regularly  bred  to  the  science.  He  possessed  a  sagacity  ca- 
pable of  overcoming  every  obstacle,  and  a  turn  for  observa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  profit  by  every  phenomenon 
which  presented  itself  to  his  view.  His  habits  of  regu- 
larity were  such  that  everything  was  registered  as  soon  as 
observed.  He  was  perfectlv  sincere  and  unaffected,  and  the 
discovery  of  truth  seems  to  have  been,  in  every  case,  his  real 
and  undisguised  object.*  He  discovered  oxygen  gas,  nitrous 
gas,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  nitrous  vapour,  carbonic  oxide  gas,  sul- 
phurous oxide  gas,  fluoric  acid  gas,  muriatic  gas,  and  amo- 
niacal  gas.  The  first  of  these,  which  he  named  dephlogis- 
ticated  air,  he  discovered  in  1 774,  having  obtained  it  by  con- 
centrating the  sun's  rays  upon  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
[OxYOBN.]  He  showed  that  the  red  colour  of  arterial 
blood  resulted  iVom  its  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere ;  that  the  change  produced  in  atmospheric  air 
during  the  processes  of  combustion  and  putrefaction  arose 
from  a  similar  abstraction  of  oxygen  ;  and  recognised  the 
property  possessed  by  vegetables  of  restoring  the  constitu- 
ent thus  abstracted.  Moreover  the  pneumatic  apparatus 
now  used  by  chemists  was  principally  invented  by  him. 
'  But  though,'  observes  Dr.  Thomson, '  his  chemical  experi- 
ments were  for  the  most  part  accurate,  they  did  not  exhibit 
that  precise  chemical  knowledge  which  distinguished  the 
experiments  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  never  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  constituents  of  his  gases,  nor  their 
specific  gravity,  nor  any  other  numerical  result.'  Of  this, 
he  himself  was  doubtless  aware;  for  in  a  letter  writtea 
many  years  after  (1795),  he  observes,  'As  to  chemical  lec- 
tureship,  I  am  now  convinced  I  could  not  have  acquitted 
myself  in  it  to  proper  advantage.. . .  .Though  I  have  mad& 
many  discoveries  m  some  branches  of  chemistry,  I  never 
gave  much  attention  to  the  common  routine  of  it,  and  know- 
but  little  of  the  common  processes.' 

The  theory  promulgated  by  Lavoisier,  though  fbundeil 
on  the  discoveries  of  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  was  never 
adopted  by  the  latter,  who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  phlo- 
gistic theory  notwithstanding  the  many  facts  and  argu- 
ments adduced  against  it 

While  at  Leeds,  very  advantageous  proposals  were  mad9 
to  him  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  to> 

•  Hts  '  Original  Experiments,'  UuMigh  nnmeroiw  and  inlorestlng.  did  not: 
give  rise  Ui  auy  discovery  of  Importauco*  and  the  entire  work  is  di'scrilied  by 
Dr.  Tliomsua  as  '  carelessly  written,*  which  may  readUy  b«  attributed  to  the> 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  esecotcd. 


the  South  Seas;  but  when  about  to  prepare  for  his  depar- 
ture, it  was  intimated  to  him  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks,  that  objections  to  his  religious  principles  had  been 
successfully  urged  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  members  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude. 

In  1773,  througn  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Price,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  librarian  and  literary  compa- 
nion to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  with  a  salary  of  250/.  a 
year,  a  separate  residence,  and  a  certainty  for  life  in  the 
event  of  his  lordship's  death  or  their  previous  separation. 
In  the  second  year  of  this  engagement  he  accompanied  his 
patron  through  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
At  Paris  his  philosophical  publications  procured  for  him  an 
easy  introduction  to  several  of  the  leading  chemists  and 
mathematicians,  whom  he  describes  as  professed  atheists ; 
and  by  whom  he  was  told  that  he  was  the  only  individual 
they  had  ever  met  with,  and  of  whose  understanding  they 
had  any  opinion,  who  was  a  believer  in  Christianity.    To 
combat  their  and  similar  prejudices,  he  wrote  bis  'Letters  to 
a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  containing  an  examination  of 
the  principal  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
and  especially  those  contained  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume' 
(1780) ;  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  'State  of  the  Evi- 
dence of  Revealed  Religion,  with  animadversions  on  the 
two  last  chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  His- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  (1787). 
While  resident  with  Lord  Shelburne,  who  idlowed  him  40/. 
a  year  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  chemical  ex- 
periments, he  printed  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  'Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  Air,*  1774-1779;  a  fifth  appeared 
in  1 780.    He  also  wrote  his  '  Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
Education'  (1778),  and  an  'Introductory  Dissertation'  to 
Hartley's '  Observations  on  Man.'  In  this  dissertation^  hav- 
ing expressed  his  doubts  concerning  the  immateriality  of  the 
sentient  principle  in  man,  he  was  denounced  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  as  an  unbeliever  in  reve- 
lation and  an  atheist.    This  led  to  the  publication  of  his 
'  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit'  (1 777),  wherein 
his  object  is  to  show  that  man  is  wholly  material,  and  that 
our  only  prospect  of  immortality  is  from  the  Christian  doc 
trine  of  a  Resurrection.'    In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
work  on  the  '  Doctrine  of  Necessity.' 

The  cause  of  the  separation  between  Priestley  and  Lord 
Shelburne  (1780)  has  never  transpired,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  Priestley  himself.  Some  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  odium  to  which  the  works  last  mentioned 
subjected  their  author,  and  to  the  invidious  attacks  which 
issued  in  almost  all  quarters  from  the  press ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  their  true  motives,  the  conduct  of  both 
appears  to  have  been  strictly  honourable.  Priestley  retired 
with  an  annuity  of  150/.  a  year,  and  in  1787  Lord  Shelburne 
made  overtures  for  renewing  the  original  engagement, 
which  however  Priestley  thought  proper  to  decline. 

Among  the  many  pomts  of  church  doctrine  which,  as  we 
have  seen*  were  successively  repudiated  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  not 
have  been  hitherto  included,  at  least  not  in  the  same 
unqualified  manner.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henderson,  dated 
August,  1774,  he  has  left  a  confession  of  his  faith  at  that 
time.  'I  believe,'  he  writes, '  the  prophecies  in  our  Bible 
were  given  by  Giod ;  that  the  gospels  are  true ;  that  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  absurd ;  that  the  spirit  of  God 
only  assists  our  apprehension ;  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
Crod,  held  by  the  Arminians,  is  equal  to  the  decree  of  God 
held  by  the  Calvinists ;  tlmt  they  are  both  wrong ;  and  the 
truth  is,  the  pains  of  hell  are  purgatory.  Many  things  I  yet 
doubt  of ;  among  these  are  the  Trinity  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ.' 

On  leaving  Lord  Shelburne,  he  became  minister  to  the 
principal  dissenting  congregation  at  Birmingham,  and  a 
subscription  was  entered  into  by  his  friends  for  defraying  his 
philosophical  experiments  and  promoting  his  theological 
inquiries.  His  receipts  Arom  these  sources  must,  by  his 
own  account,  have  been  very  considerable.  Offers  were 
also  made  to  procure  him  a  pension  from  government,  but 
this  he  declined.  In  1 782,  he  published  his  '  History  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,'  2  vols.  8vo.  A  refutation  of 
the  arguments  contained  in  this  work  was  proposed  for  one 
of  the  Hague  prise  essays ;  and  in  1785  the  work  itself  was 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  city  of  Doit.  It  was 
succeeded  by  his  '  History  of  Early  Opinions  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,'  1786,  4  vols.  8vo. 
A  literary  warfare  now  ensued  between  Priestley  and  D*^ 
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Horsley,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  carried  on  with  much 
warralh.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pricie;  dated  Binttingham, 
Janufli7  27. 1791,  he  says,  *  With  respect  to  tl>e  church  with 
which  you  have  meddled  but  little;  1  have  lo^ig  rince  drawn 
the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  add  am  very  ^sy 
about  the  consequences.'  But  he  did  not  confine  hitnself  to 
dealing  with  churchmen :  his  dbject  was  to  obtnin  for  the 
dissenters  what  he  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  published  about  twenty  volumes.  He 
attacked  certain  positions  relating  to  the  dissenters  in  Black- 
stone's  CofTtmentetnes  with  a  vigour  and  acrimony  which 
seem  to  have  siiTprised  his  more  courteous  ana  feeble 
advsisary.       '  V 

His  •  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham/ 
from  the  ironical  style  in  which  they  were  written,  exaspe- 
rated even  the  populace,  urged  on  by  party  malice  and  bigotry. 
H«  Reply  to  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution, 
an  e«ent  to  which  the  lower  orders  of  Birminghirm  were  at 
that  time  unfavourably  disposed,  led  to  his  being  nominated 
a  citizen  of  the  French  repiiblic ;  and  the  occasion  of  a  pub- 
lic dinner  gi\*en  by  some  of  his  friends,  July  1 4,  1791,  in 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  destrdction  of  the 
Bastile,  at  wliich  however  Priestley  himself  was  not  present, 
afforded  to  an  ignorant  mob  the  opportunity  of  grati^ing 
the  malignity  which  they  conceived  they  had  grounos  to 
entertain  towards  him.  After  demolishing  the  place  where 
the  dintjer  had  been  given,  they  broke  into  his  house, 
destroyed  his  philosophical  apparatus,  a  \'aluable  collection 
of  books,  and  a  lai'ge  nnmber  of  manuscripts,  the  result  of 
many  years'  labour,  afier  which  they  made  an  unsuooessful 
attempt  to  burn  the  dwelling,  and  what  was  left  in  it. 
[BiRninKonAM.]  An  eye-witness  of  the  'riots'  asserts  that 
the  high  road,  for  full  half  a  mite  of  the  house,  was  strewed 
with  books,  and  that  on  entering  the  library  there  was  not  a 
dozen  volumes  on  the  shelves,  while  the  floor  was  covered 
several  inches  deep  with  the  torn  manuscripts.  In  the 
meantime,  he  and  his  family  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  The  first  two  nights  he  passed  in  a  post-chaise,  the 
two  succeeding  on  horseback,  but  owing  less  to  his  own 
apprehensions  of  danger  than  to  those  of  others.  The  sum 
awarded  to  him  at  the  assises  as  compensation  for  the  da- 
mage is  not  stated,  but  he  tells  us  that  it  fell  short  of  his  loss 
by  2000/.  Individual  generosity  made  amends.  Among 
other  instances  of  this  kind,  his  brother-in-law  made  over  to 
him  the  sum  of  10,000/.  invested  in  the  French  fhnds, 
besides  an  annuity  of  200/.  a  year. 

After  this  he  removed  to  Hackney  as  the  successor  of  his 
deceased  fViend  Dr.  Price ;  but  finding  his  society  shunned  by 
many  of  his  former  philosophical  associates,  among  whom 
were  the  members  of  the  Roval  Society,  from  whom  be 
formally  withdrew  himself,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  enjoy- 
ing permanent  tran(|fuillity  in  England,  he  determined  on 
quitting  it.  Accordingly,  April  7,  1794,  he  embarked  with 
his  family  for  America,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Northum- 
berland in  Pennsylvania.  A  few  days  befbre  his  embarka- 
tion he  was  presented  with  a  silver  inkstand  bearing  the 
inscription,  *To  Joseph  Priestley,  LI^D.,  &c.,  on  his  de- 
parture into  exile,  from  a  few  members  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  who  regret  that  this  expression  of  their 
esteem  is  occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  in  their  country.' 
He  had  contemplated  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  Unitarian 
congregation  in  America ;  but  in  this  he  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed. He  found  that  the  majority  disregarded  religion ; 
and  those  who  paid  any  attention  to  •  it  were  more  afraid  of 
his  doctrines  than  desirous  of  hearing  them.  By  the 
Ainerican  government,  the  former  democratic  spirit  of  which 


had  subsided,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  spy  in  the  Interest  of 
France.  *Tlte  change,'  he  writes  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  6. 
1798,  'that  has  taken  place  is  indeed  hardly  credible,  as  I 
have  done  nothing  to  provoke  resentment;  but  beinf;  • 
citizen  of  France,  and  a  friend  to  that  Revolution,  is  sufB- 
cient.  I  asked  one  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  party 
whether  he  thought  if  Dr.  Price,  the  great  friend  of  thetr 
own  Revolution,  was  alive,  be  would  now  be  allowed  to  eotne 
into  this  country.    He  said,  be  believed  he  would  not.' 

His  wife  died  in  1796.    His  youngest  son  bad  died  a  fe\s^ 
months  previous.    He  himself,  in  1601,  became  subject  to 
constant  indigestion  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  any  kind 
of  solid  food.     This  continued  to  increase  tiU  1803»   wiien. 
perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  told  his  physician  that  •! 
he  could  prolong  his  life  for  six  months,  he  should  be  satis- 
fied, as  in  that  time  he  hoped  to  complete  the  works  up>n 
which  lie  was  then  engaged.    These  were  his  '  General 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Fall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire  to  the  Present  Time,'  4  tolsi,  1802-3  (which 
had  been  preceded  by  his  '  General  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  £mpire.'  2  vols.,  ]7l'0i, 
and  'The  Doctrines- of  Hee^then  Philosophy  compared  with 
those  of  Revelation*  (posthumous).    He  died  February  6, 
1804,  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  led  a  useful  life  and  the  ooafideaee  he 
felt  in  a  futnre  state  in  a  bapoy  immortality.    On  b\«  Au%i\\ 
becoming  known  at  Paris,  his  ^oge  was  read  by  Cuvier 
befbre  the  National  I nstitule.  There  is  a  statement  in  mure 
than  one  work  that  Priestley's  death  was  occasioned  by 
poison,  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any 
authority. 

The  auto-biography  of  Dr.  Priestley,  originally  written,  a« 
ho  informs  us,  during  one  of  his  sHftomer  eiccursions,  con- 
cludes with  the  date  'Northumberland,  Mareb  24.  I7\ib: 
It  was  published  in  America  after  his  decease,  with  a  cor- 
tin  nation  by  his  son  Joseph  Priestley,  and  observation-  cr 
his  writings  by  Thomas  Cooper  (president  judge  c(\m 
fourth  distrint  of   Pennsylvania)   and  the  Rev.   WiUu-? 
Christie.     Priestley's  Correspondence  baa  been   coilecU'i 
and  incorporated  with  the  above  memoir    by  Mr.  J»hr. 
Towill  Rutt,  forming  the  first  two  volumes  of  bis  collected 
edition    of    Priestley's    '  Theological    and    Miscellaneous 
Works/  in  25  vols.  8vo.,  Hackney,  1817,  &c.     At  pp.  637- 
544  of  tho  second  volume  of  this  edition  will  be  found, 
chronologically  arranged,    a  complete   list  of  Priestlcv's 
works;  an  imperfect  list  is  given  in  Watt's  'Bibltoth«ca 
Britannica.' 

(Thomson's  Annals  qf  Philosophy,  8vo.,  vol.  L,  1S13; 
Thomson's  History  of  the  Roval  Society,  4to.,  1812 ;  Cu- 
vier s  *  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Priestley,'  in  the  Biography 
UniverseUe;  the  articles  'Electricity '  and 'Cherotstry'  in 
the  Encvelopadia  Metropolitana,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Lunn : 
Rutt's  Memoir  and  Correspondence  qf  Priesltey^  abo\x> 
mentioned,  &o.) 

PRIMATE.    [Archbishop.] 

PRIMA'TES,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  iht&nt 
order  of  Mammalia,  and  thus  characterised  by  bim:-* 
Denies  primores  incisores;  supenores  i\.,  paralleli.  M^im- 
msB  pectorales  ii.  ' 

'   The  order  contains  the  following  genera: — 

Homo,  of  which  Linnseus  reco^s  two  species,  viz.  Homo 
sapiens  and  its  varieties  <Man),  and  Homo  Troglodytrt 
(Homo  sylvestris,  Orang  Outang,  BouL), 

Simia,  thirty "tJiree  species^ 

Lemur  (including  Lemur  volans),    [Plburoptera.] 

VespertUio,  six  species.    [Chxiroptxra.] 


Knd  of  Volitmr  thb  Eiohtesnth. 
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